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The material in this index is arrange] under authors and subjects and in a few cases 


under titles. 


Anonymous articles and paragraphs are entered under their subjects. 


The pre- 


cise wording of titles has not been retained where abbreviation or paraphrase has seemed more 


desirable. 


Acting as an Employment for Children. 
Child Labor Laws of Illinois Unchanged (C. 
__ L. Chute), 332. 

Child Labor on the Stage (B. Bates), 635. 

Massachusetts Child Labor Committee Issues 
Warning, 570. 

Stage Children, Letter (H. A. Barker), 703. 
Editorial Comment, 704 . 

States Protecting Stage Children, 775. 

Why Children Play in the Theatres, 401. 
Adams, Myron B., A City Awake—Detroit, 666. 
Adenoids, Eyes, Ears and (BH. T. Devine), 97. 
Adler, Felix, Bequests for Philanthropy, 561. 
A ate History of Infant Feeding, Letter, 


Agricultural Education, Vocational Training in 
the West, 154. : 

Alcoholism, see Liquor Question. 

Almshouse. 
The Almshouse (A. Johnson), Rev. by M. V. 

Clark, 626. 

Passing of the Town Almshouse, 121. 

Aimy, Frederic. 
Church and Social Work, 537. 
Free Health, 270. 
Societies for Organizing Charity, 545. 

Amenia Field Day, 829. 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Conference Discussion, 107. 

American Association for the Conservation of 
Vision, Organization, 122. 

American Association for Labor Legislation, Con- 
ference, 736. 

American Association of Workers for the Blind, 
Conference Discussion, 573. 

American Civic Association, Pamphlet on Smoke 
Abatement, 295. 

American Federation of Arts, Conference Discus- 
sion, 406. 

American Home Economics Association, 
ence Discussion, 575. 

American Institute of Criminal Law. 326, 850. 

American Interchurch College for Religious and 
Social Workers, Nashville, Tenn., 749. 

American Land and Irrigation Wxposition, 915. 

American Mining Congress, 915. 

American Red Cross. 
Distribution of Seals, 862. 
Relief for War, Pestilence, and Famine, 7. 
Eepor’ of Annual Meeting (HE. P. Bicknell), 


Confer- 


543. 
ponies of the Causes of Epidemic Diseases, 


American Year Book (Hd. by S. N. D. North), 
Review, 69. 

Amusements, see Dancing, Recreation. 

Anderson, George W., Injuries Deprive Workmen 
of Property without “Due Process of Law,” 


Remarks, 109. 
Labor Legislation, 396, 440, 


Andrews, ge B., 

Apponyi- and the Slovak Demonstrations (H. G. 
Balch), 271. 

Arkansas, A Child Murderer (I. C. Barrows), 831. 

moses not Peddlers, Letter (Y. M. Karekin), 
841 


Aronovici, Carol, New England Street Cleaning 
Conference, 428. 

Art Museums to Be Open Evenings, Letter (J. H. 
Chase), 418. 

Art Teacher, Memorial to, 600. 

Arts, American Federation of, 406. 

Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, 424. 

Association of Jewish Workers, Conference. 274. 


Association of Poor Law Officials, Conterence, 275. 

Atwater, Jessie R. C., Public Drinking Cups, 
Letter, 566. 

Atypical Children, see Wxceptional Children. 

Auburn Theological Seminary, Socialized Com- 
mencement, 475. 

Australia, Juvenile Court of Melbourne, 311. 

Austria, Sweated Trades, 305. 

Aves, Ernest, Minimum Wage Boards (quoted), 33. 


“Baby Farms,’? New Hampshire Regulates, 269. 

Baby Welfare, Bulletin, 436. 

Badger, George 8S. C., Social Aid to the Tubercu- 
lous: Shall It Be Administered through So- 
cial or Medical Agencies? 603. 

Batley Liberty Hyde, Rural Recreation (quoted), 

D: 


Bakeries. 
New York City, Report of Investigation, 283. 
Some Work-Hazards which Go into a Loaf of 


Bread (D. D. Lescohier), 804. 
Balch, Emily Green, Apponyi and the Slovak 
Demonstrations, 271. 


Baldwin, Roger N., National Probation Association, 
Conference, 542. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Exchanging 70,000 Earth Closets for a $20,- 
000,000. Sewer System (J. W. Ma- 
gruder), 809. 

Legal Aid Bureau, 901. 

Social Service Corporation, 709. 

Baptist Church, see Religion and Social Service. 

Bar and Bottle Bill Upheld in Massachusetts, 89. 

Barker, Henry A., Stage Children, Letter, 703. 

Barnard, Seymore, Appointment, 173. 

Barnum, Gertrude, “Button, Button, Who’s Got 
une Button?’ the Strike at Muscatine, I[a., 
253. 

Barrows, Edward M., Cost of Burial the 
Poor in New York City, 818. 

Barrows, Isabel C. 

Child Murderer, 831. 

Columbus, O., Penitentiary, 886. 

Oe Its Cure, 156, 309, 442, 607, 739, 


Correction Farms of Cleveland, O., 607. 
Friendly Side of Probation, 337. 
Barton, Joshua L., “Keep off the Grass,” 842. 
Bates, Blanche, Child Labor on the Stage, 635. 
Beard, Charles A., Short Ballot Charters, Review, 
697 


among 


Beaton, Laura, Intestinal Parasites, Letter, 841. 

Belgium, Insurance and Home Building (L. K. 
Frankel), 365. 

Bennett, Arnold, Clayhanger, Review, 762. 

Bequests for Philanthropy (I. Adler), 561. 

Berger, Victor, Measures Introduced in House of 
Representatives, 331. 

Bicknell, Ernest P., The Red Cross, 543. 

Billboards, 601. ; ; 

Bingham, Theodore A., Girl that Disappears, Re- 


view, 699. ; 
Bird, Francis H., Proposed Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, 151. 


Birds, Safeguard the Shea-White Plumage Law, 
Letter (£. H. Lockwood), 115. 
Birmingham, England. 
Town Planning and Co-Partnership 
(J. S. Nettlefold), 370, 
Town Planning Pays, 431. 
Blindness. ’ 
American Association for the Conservation of 
Vision, Organization, 122. 
Another Helen Keller, 616. 


Housing 


IV Index 


Blind Workers’ Exhibition, 286. 
Overbrook, Pa., 
the Blind, 573. 
Bloomfield, Meyer, Vocational Guidance of Youth, 
Review, 464. 
Board of Sanitary Control of the Cloak and Suit 
Trade of New York. 
Factory Introspection_ (G. M. Price), 219 
Sanitary Standards, 734. 
Bolling, Raynal C., Decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals, 187. 
Book Reviews (Ed. by Lilian Brandt) 69, 276, 
463, 562, 586, 626, 696, 760, 838. 
Bootblacks. 
Peonage among Bootblacks, Letter (F.C. 
Kitchelt), 701. 
Greek Bootblack (lL. B. Terhune), 852. 
Borosini, Victor von. 
Foreign Labor Notes, 305. 
Public Regulation ofthe Undertaking Service 
in Burope, 802. 
Boston, Mass. 
Anaemic Children in an Open-air School (M. 
D. Lord),. 140. 
Board of Health and Clean 3 Milk, 106. 
City Planning Commission, 556, 873. 
City Record, “on : 
Convenience Stations, Appropriation, 556. 
Dental Infirmary, 606. 
Dispensary 115 Years Old, 728. 
Fire Risks, 87, 102. 
_ First Course in Vocational Guidance at Hary- 
ard, 
Street Signs Bearing Original Names, 139. 
To Organize a Recreation Department, 329. 
Bowen, Louise DelKoven, Dance Halls, 383. 


Boys. 
Across the Bridges 
764. 
Boy Runaway (A. W. Solenberger), 392. 
SS ga for Boy Scouts at Olathe, Kans., 


Federated Boys’ Club, 
Leach). 542. 

Greek Bootblack (L. B. Terhune), 852. 

In the Glass Industry, 487. 

Street Trades and Delinquency. 285. 

Upanin Club for the Down-and-out, 318. > 


(A. Paterson), Review, 


Conference (A. B. 


Brandeis, Louis D., Organized Labor and Effi- 
ciency, 148. 
Brandt. Lilian. Books for Social Workers, 69, 


276, 463, 562, 586, 626, 696, 760, 838. 
Brass Moulder’s Secret (IH. R. Hayhurst), 879. 
Brattleboro, Vt., Community Revival with a Civie 
Creed, 329. 
Breckinridge, Sophonisba P.. 
ing Social Workers, 538. 
lepers Os ley Jae Place of Physical Training in 
Building Character (quoted), 209. 
Brockway, Z. R., Prisons and Politics, 311. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. City. 
“Brooklyn Forward” 
allies 
Seaside Hospital for Children, 619. 
Strike Violence and the Public, 281. 
Upanin Club for the Down-and-out, 318. 
Brooks, Robert C., Corruption in American Politics 
and Life; Rev. by J. Martin, 562 
Brotherhoods. Men and Religion Forward Moye- 
ment, 205. 
Bruno, Frank J., Appointment, 745. 
Buck Stove and Range Company, Supreme Court 
Decision, 283. 
Budget Exhibits. 
“Hoboken, Naada Lko8o: 
New York City, 899. 
Toledo, O., 135. 


Burial. 
Burial Costs. Pioneer Inquiries into (G. Tay- 
lor), 815; Reply (G. C. Speranza). 914. 
Public Regulation of the Undertaking Service 
in Europe (V. von Borosivi), 820. 


Securing and Train- 


Movement (L. H. Pink), 


Burks, Jesse D.. Philadelphia Milk Show. 457. 
Burns. Allen T., Chicago Commons, 1894-1911, 


597. 

Burton Joint Resolution No. 3, 852. 

Business Men’s Trip Abroad, 441. 

Butler, Elizabeth Beardsley, Obituary Notice, 743. 

“Button, Button. Who’s Got the Button?” (G. 
Barnum), 2538. 

Byington, Margaret F.. What Social Workers 
Should Know about Their Own Community), 
Review. 73. 


Convention of Workers for - 


Cabot, Charles M., Movement for Progressive 
Labor Conditions in the Steel Industry, alr 
591, 622. 
Cabot, Richard C. 

Chicago Vice Commission; Rey. of Report, 


The Doctor’s Dilemma in Bernard Shaw and 


in Fact; Review, 381. 
Cadmus, F. T., Garden Plots for the Bridge 
Builders, 328. 
California. 
Compulsory Reporting of Occupational: Dis- 
eases, 8. 


Record in Social Legislation, 208. 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, 209, 738, 884. 
Ca ecole Gentle Founder of (B. C. Lovejoy), 


Canada. 
Compulsory Arbitration, 440. 
Lake Wdwards, Que., Sanatorium for Con- 
sumptives, 142. 
(See also Montreal.) 
Cance, Alexander E., Piedmontese on the Mis- 


sissippi, 779. 
“Keep off the Grass,’’ Letter 


Sele Harold A., 

Carleton, William, One Way Out, Review, 276. 

Carrington, Thomas Spees, Plea for the Advanced 
Consumptive, 142. 

Case, W. M., Outings at Home, Letter, 589. 

Catholic Charities, Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
(B. C. Kelley), 540. 

Chageey: Mildred, Cleveland’s Civic Celebration, 
7123. 


Charities, To Supervise Private, 614. 
Chase, John H., Art Museums, Letter, 418. 
Chicago, Il. 

Baby Welfare, Bulletin, 436. 

Bridewell Prison, 741. 

Chicago Commons, 1894- LO tite CAC DASE sr 


597. 
Child Welfare Exhibit, see that Heasegs 
Court of Domestic Relations (H. Olson), 739. 
Garment Strike Arbitration hw, 153. 
Infant Mortality Campaign, 348, 770. 
International Municipal ener and Expo- 
sition, 84 
Juvenile Protective Association, Dance Hall 
Investigation, 38838. 
Paper Box Makers’ Act (G. Taylor), 332. 
Play Festival Held on Sane Fourth, 572. 
School of Sanitary Instruction, 572. 
Street Closed for Playground Purposes, 710. 
Sunday Rest in the Post Office, 308. 
Vice Commission. 
Report, 99. 
Reviews: R. C. Cabot, 216; Ha B: 
Favill, 215; M. BH. Miner, 217; 
M. K. Simkhovitch, 217; F. H. 
Whittin, 218. 
Story of the Chicago 
(G. Taylor), 239: 
Vice and © Wages, Letter (J. -D: 
Holmes), 701; Reply (M. K. 
Conyngton), 915. 


Commission 


Child Labor. 
Acting as an Hmployment for Children, see 
that Heading. 
Clayhanger (A. Bennett), Review, 762. 
Kentucky Court Protects Children, 848. 


Legislation. 
Better Sd: Labor Laws (O. R. Love- 
joy), 7 


Tllinois, 332, 414. 

Important Legislative Changes, 
1910-1911, 776. 

Indiana’s New Laws, 9, 773. 

Massachusetts, Fifty-four-hour Law, 404, 
426 


Missouri, 105, 774. 

Street Trading Restrictions, 775. 

Uniform Law for Night Work in Pennsyl- 
yania® (C.” Es Chute)in aeti2: 

New York City Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 289. 
Seventh Annual Child Labor 

M. Lindsay), 124. 
Social Bearing of a Papal Decree 
White), 272. 
Street Trades and Delinquency, 285. 
Traveling Axhibit. forcing p. 628. 
United States Department of Labor. 
Nine een Volumes on Women and Child 
Wage-earners, 472. 


Sessions 


Conference 


(Wile 


Eee 


Index Vv 


Wage-Harning Women’ in Stores and 
Factories: Review by A. &. 
Nicholes, 907. 

Women and Children 
Industry ; 
Chute, 437. 


in ‘the Glass 
Review by *G. L: 


Women and Children Who Make 
Men’s Clothes; Review by M. 
Van Kleeck, 65; Criticism (G. A. 

, Hall), 95; verification, 200. 

Supply of Volumes Insufficient, 638. 

__ (See also Juvenile Delinquents.) 

Child Murderer (I. C. Barrows), 831. 

Child Welfare Exhibit. id 
Chicago, Ill. 

Arrangements, 11. 

Impressions (i. K. Friedman), 408. 

Opening, 282. 

Next Step (S. C. Kingsley), 415. 
Montreal, Canada, 595. 

Children. 
Child Problems (G. B. Mangold), Review, 587. 
Children and the Intestinal Parasites (H. 

_ Ketcham), 692; Reply (L. Beaton), 841. 
City Outdoor Relief for Broken Families, 288. 
Conferences : 

Children’s Section of National Conference 

J. P. Murphy), 531. 

Child in Virginia (H. H. Hart), 412. 
Lehigh Valley, Pa., 453. 
National Conference on the Education of 

Dependent, Backward, Truant, and 

Pens Children (H. L. Coffeen), 


Dependent Children in New York city, 896. 
See to College (R. R. Reeder), 
5 


Legislation : 

THOS Pension Law for Needy Mothers, 
De 5 

“Missouri, 105. 

Pennsylvania, Proposed Bill 
Desertion, 119. 

Montreal, Canada, Child Welfare Exhibit, 595. 

New Hampshire Regulates “Baby Farms,” 269. 

Pensions to Wives of Convicts, 711. 

Salutory Decision to Protect Children, 348. 

Toys: a Usurped Educational Field (C. L. 
Pratt), 893. 

[See also Child Labor; Child Welfare Exhibit ; 
Exceptional Children; Juvenile Courts; 
Juvenile Delinquents; Open-air Schools; 
Play, Playgrounds, and Parks: Recrea- 


on Family 


tion. ] ‘ 
Children’s Aid Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. city, 619. 


China. 
Harvard University to Wstablish Medical 


School at Shanghai, 87 
Red Cross Relief for Pestilence and Famine, 7. 
Church League for Peace, 319. 
Chute, Charles L. 
Child Labor Laws of Illinois Unchanged, 832. 
Uniform Law for Night Work in Pennsyl- 
vania, 112. 
Women and Children 
Review, 437. 
Citizenship. 
Civic Clubs, San Francisco, Cal., S873. 
Civic League of St. Louis, Mo.. 295, 601, 724. 
Civic Survey of Women’s Club Work, 725. 
Community Revival with a Civie Creed, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., 329. 
Fifteen Years of Civic History, G. G. Ralph, 
55. 
Good Government Organization, Los Angeles, 
Cale tee. 
Junior Civic League Experiment, C. L. 
430 


in the Glass Industry, 


Nason, 
Junior Improvement League, Orange, N. J., 
295 


Municipal League, Seattle, Wash., 721. 

Polyglot Campaign for a Spotless Town (IH. A. 
Jump), 292. 

South Division Civic Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 432. Aes 

Spotless Town League, Children Organize into, 


Study of Civic Improvement in Public Schools 
of San Antonio (Tex.), 139. 

_ City Planning. 3 ATES 

' City eee and Planners (C. M. Robinson), 


ee 
' Coming City Planning WPxhibition (W. T: 
Johnson), 188. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 599. 

Madison, Wis., a Model City (J. 
port, 296. 

Massachusetts : 
Commission for Metropolitan Boston, 556, 


Nolen), Re- 


O65. 
Report of Joint Board of Metropolitan 
Improvement Association (F. S. Shurt- 
left), 291. 
Newark, N. J:, 600. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., City Planning Dept., 451. 
Rochester, N. Y., to the Fore, 136. 
Salem, Mass., 600. 4 
Small House and the English Town Planner 
(R. Unwin), 832. 
Spread of, 873. 
Town Planning and Co-Partnership Housing 
(J. S. Nettlefold), 3870. 
Town Planning Pays, 481 
Civic Club of Allegheny, Pa., Fifteen Years of 
Civic” History (Ge"Ge Ralph); 355; 
Civic Improvement (Hd. by C. M. Robinson), 138, 
295, 431, 600, 724, 873. 
Civil Service. 
Chief (Journal), 565. 
For Probation Officers, 630. 
Civilization. 
- Ideals of Progress (S. N. Patten), Review, 387. 
Is Mankind Advancing? (Mrs. J. Martin) ; 
Rev. by J. H. Robinson, 247. 
Clark, Mary Vida, Rey. The Almshouse (A. John- 
son), 626. 
Clark, Victor S8., 
(quoted), 382. 
Clayhanger (A. Bennett), Review, 762. 
Cleveland, O. 
Civic Celebration (M. Chadsey), 723. 
Correction Farms (I. C. Barrows), 607. 
Human Hngineering, 564. 
Recreation Plan, 
Vacations through an Employment Bureau (B. 
M. Stevens), 610. : 
Close, C. L., Safety Expert, 449. 
Coffee, Rudolph I., Should Ministers 
Their Bible? 909. 
Coffeen, Elmer L., Children’s Conference, 539. 
Cohen, Morris R., Court of Appeals; Reply to 
L. Marshall’s Defence, 569. 
Collins, F. F., Gift of Playground to San Antonio, 
Tex., 295. 
Colorado, Compensation Commission, 885. 
Columbia University, Advances in Academic Rat- 
ing, 172. 
Columbus, O. 
Central Philanthropic Committee, 890, 896. 
Housing Awakening; Discoveries of Columbus 
O. W. Davis), 509. 
New Housing Code, 178. 
Wherein Columbus is Progressive, 470. 
Comic Supplement, League for the Improvement of 
the Children’s, 103. 
Company Stores, 40. 42. 
Conferences. 
All-Southwestern 
866. 
American Aeademy of Political 
Science, 107, 110. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 
73 


575. 


Workings of Minimum Wage 


Stick to 


Social . Center Conference, 


and Social 


American Home Economics Association, 

American Mining Congress, 915. 

American Physical Education Association, 209. 

Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, 424. 

Calendar, 75, 173, 202, 840, 466, facing p. 
628, 766, 916. 

Child Welfare Conference, 412. 

Conference of Public Relief Officials, 547. 

Connecticut State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 212. 

Domestic Relations Conference, facing p. 116. 

Federated Boys’ Club, 542. 

Florence Crittenton Mission, 275. 

Hampton, Va., Negro Conference, 687. 

House of Governors, 897. 

International Conference on the Opium Prob- 
lem, 5 

International Congress for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality. 752 

International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce, 441. 

International Congress on Juvenile Courts, 
617 


7. 
International Municipal’ Congress and HWxpo- 
sition, 849. 


VI Index 


te Mase Pa., Child Helping Conference, 


National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 120. 
National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, 878. 
National Association of Manufacturers, 328. 
National Association of Societies for Organiz- 
ing Charity, 275. 
National Child Labor Committee, 124. 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, 273, 416, 421, 520. 
National Conference of Jewish Charities, 541. 
National Conference of Poor Law Officials, 275. 
National Conference of Settlements, 546. 
National Conference on City Planning, 397. 
National Conference on Housing, 422. 
. National Conference on the Education of 
Backward, Truant, Delinquent, and De- 
pendent Children, 274, 539. 
Shee wanehees of Public and Private Re- 
lie 
National meaeration of Remedial Loan As- 
sociations, 275. 
National. Probation Officers’ Association, 542. 
National Red Cross Society, 275. 
New England Street Cleaning Conference, 428. 
New Jersey State Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 128, 857. 
New York City Conference of Charities and 
Correction, 287. 
New York Probation Conference, facing p. 116. 
Brewer State Conference of Mayors, 123, 
Rural Social Workers, 747. 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 540. 
Sociological Conference, Sagamore. Mass.. 574. 
Spring Garden District Friendly Visitors’ Con- 
ference, 476. 

Universal Races Congress, 424. 
Women’s Trade Union League, 275, 548. 
Zionist Congress, 845. 

Congestion of Population. 


Congestion Bills (BH. T. Devine), 413. 
Congestion Bills (lM. W. Dinwiddie), 338. 
In Mining Villages, 45. 
To Reduce Congestion (J. W. Sullivan), 5673 
Reply (R. DeC. Ward), 843. K 
Connecticut. 


Cons toga ttonelists Against Seven-Day Work, 


ds. 

Industrial Commission to Investigate Woman 
and Child Labor, 738. 

New Reformatory, 742. 

Prison Association, 312, 313. 

Be oueerence of Charities and Correction, 


[See also New Britain, New Haven, Norfolk.] 
Cone ee Odd Lengths to Conserve Timber, 


Construction Camps Fifteen Months After, 554. 
Consumers’ League. 
Cleveland, O., Vacation Bureau, 610. 
New York city, Woman’s Shop in Behalf of 
Women, 10. 
Pennsylvania, Enforcement of Fire Drill Act, 
553. 
Wisconsin, Pamphlet on Minimum Wage, 155. 
Consumption, see Tuberculosis. 
Conyngton, M. K., Vice and Wages, Letter, 915. 
Cooke, Grace MacGowan, Power and the Glory; 
Review, 276. 
Cooley Farms, Cleveland, 90, 607. 
Copp, Owen, nppolnanent, 173. 
Corruption in American Politics and Life (R. C. 
Brooks), Rey. by J. 
Cost of Living. 
Earnings and HWxpenditures of Representative 
Races of Mine Workers, : 
One Way Out (W. Carleton). Review, 276. 
Table Comparing Cost of Food at Padrone 
with Village Store, 555. 
Cotton, Joseph P.. Remarks on Constitutional Re- 
ie to Enactment of Compensation Law, 


Country Church, Need of the, 211. 
Country Life. 
Amenia, N. Y., Field Day. 829. 
Focusing Social Forces in the Southwest (C. 
W. Holman). 866. 
Rural Social Workers, 
Courts. 
SD Re ee ppcale and Its Influence (W. J 


Martin, 562. 


Conference, 747. 


Ghent), 


Chicago, Ill., Court of Domestic Relations (H. 
Olsen), 


Courts and Social Questions (E. T. Devine), 


New York Court of Appeals wWecision, see 
Work Accidents and Compensation. 

Old Moral Retold (F. H. McLean), 426. 

St. Louis, Mo., Municipal Court Bill Defeated, 


104. 
Wrong Attitude to Ley a Cause of Crime (W. 
WH. McLennan), 442. 
[See also Juvenile eee 
Crane, ees Beret Sanitary Survey of Roch- 
ester, N 
Crime and Its Poin (Ea. by I. C. Barrows), 156, 
809, 442, 607, 739, 886. é 
Criminal Law, see Treatment of the Delinquent. 
Criminals, Treatment of, see Treatment of the De- 
linquent. 
Criminology, see Treatment of the Delinquent. 
Cripples, Jewelry Trade Class, 318. 


Dancing. 
pane flee Law in Operation in New York 


ie reli (L. DeK. Bowen), Bik 
Out-door Dance Hall, 752. 
Regulating Dance Halls, 345. 
“Social Dancing” (C. H. Israels), 336. 
Davenport, C. ey soe ee of all Feeble-minded 
(quoted), 
Davis, Otto Ww? episcoxeeied of Columbus, Housing 
Awakening. 509. 
Dawson, Miles M. 
New York Court of Appeals Decision, 186. 
Next Step in Workmen’s Compensation, 91. 
Workmen’s Compensation: Would the Best 
System for General Welfare be Consti- 
tutional? 671. 
DeGroot, E. B., Remarks on Newly Invented Sur- 
face for Playgrounds, 211 


Delaware. 
mame res Suriation for Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion 
Workmen’s Commission Ap- 


Compensation 
pointed, 885. 
Delinquents, Treatment of, see Treatment of the 
Delinquent. 
Democracy and the Overman (C. Zueblin) ; Rev. by 
J. Martin, 562. 
Dental Hygiene. 
Boston, Mass., New Dental Infirmary, 606. 
Dental Hygiene Council, Report, 436. 
caer Frances, Social Work in the Home, Letter, 


Denver, Colo. 
Arbor Day, 295. 
Chamber of Commerce Day, 431. 


Denver Municipal Facts, 720. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
Like that in Washington Place. 


The New York Court of Appeals has decided in its wisdom that the legis- 
lature cannot enact a law which insures compensation to employes injured in the 
course of their work and to the families of those who are killed. The utmost 
that can be done is to sweep away soine of the judge-made defenses behind which 
employers have shielded themselves in damage suits. These defenses have indeed 
been strong to defeat elementary justice and common sense. The fellow-servant 
doctrine, the doctrine of contributory negligence, and the doctrine-of assumption 
of risk, we are now told lie within the power of the legislature. When Crystal 
Eastman was discussing work accidents and the law, as they are in Pennsylvania, 
she found the law “behind hand” and the lawmakers “blind”; their minds thor- 
oughly steeped in old ideas of theoretical equality and freedom of contract”; and 
this she described as the summing up of the whole situation. We now see how 
incomplete was her apparently keen and conclusive analysis: All that she said is 
true, but it does not by any means sum up the whole situation. We now learn 
that when the lawmakers open their eyes, when their minds are stirred out of 
the old ideas and they determine to enact a law which is in principle measurably 
abreast of those of the most backward countries of Europe, they are not to be 
allowed to do anything of the kind. Employes may without legislative enactment 
be declared to have assumed, but employers cannot even by statute be required 
to assume, the risks of their trade. 

The doctrine that employes tacitly assume the risks of their trade is good 
law, for the judges since Abinger in the Priestly case, and Shaw in the Farwell 
case have said it. No legislature had ever laid down such a principle. The 
famous decisions rest purely upon such economic, moral, and sociological reason- 
ings as the Court of Appeals in its recent decision refuses to admit though it 
dismisses them with a tribute of respect. That reasoning, it is true, was not sound 
morally, economically, or sociologically ; but it is equally true that it was not and 
did not pretend to be legal, in the sense of being derived from any constitutional 
or statutory expression of the sovereign legislative will, Lord Abinger, in refus- 
ing to hold the employer liable, roundly declared that “the inconvenience and 
absurdity of the consequences is a sufficient argument against this principle.” After 
all these years a legislature finds, what has long been obvious to moralists, econo- 
mists and sociologists, that it is the opposite principle of requiring an employe to 
prove that neither he nor his fellow servants are negligent, which involves incon- 
venient and absurd consequences. The legislature modestly tries, in a few admit- 
tedly dangerous trades, to establish the principle of assumption of risk by the 
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employer. It proposes a plan by which the industry as a whole is to assume the 
risk, which is gradually to be transferred like other increases of expense in manu- 
facture, to the consuming public. But behold, what the judges did without dif- 
ficulty at the expense of the defenceless workers, even the sovereign legislature 
cannot do, at the expense of the industry. Why? Because, it appears, this is 
taking property, without due process of law. The legislature had done its best; 
but to create a due process of law for the establishment of a rational, just and 
modern system of compensation for industrial accidents, even in the dangerous 
trades is beyond its power. This is not because the makers of the constitution 
intended to put it beyond the power of the legislature, or because they have ever 
done anything which by the widest stretch of the imagination could possibly 
be interpreted as indicative of any such intention. The fourteenth amendment 
was intended to protect ex-slaves from any state laws which might impose civil 
disabilities upon them. An earlier amendment, the fifth, requires the federal 
government also to observe “due process of law”, in taking life, liberty, or prop- 
erty; and, in fact, the “right to law” is one of the most ancient and esteemed 
of all the common law traditions. But if this ancient bulwark of liberty, so long 
the peculiar glory of England, and of English speaking people, is by judicial in- 
terpretation to become one more obstacle in the way of rational legislation, one 
more mocking denial of popular rights under the cover of protecting them, a 
husk of a constitutional guarantee with a rotten kernel of legislative impotence, 
then the sooner it is swept out of the constitution and out of the judicial mind the 
better for all concerned. 

Courts and constitutions cannot retain public respect and loyalty, to say 
nothing of veneration and affection if decisions of this kind represent their pre- 
vailing spirit. No lip service to the economics, sociology, and morality, which the 
judges evidently discover with much misgiving, as a new force which they do 
not fully understand, but with which they see that they must reckon, will save 
them from the popular wrath which such decisions engender. 

If we must amend the state and federal constitutions before we can enact 
a compensation law, providing such financial compensation to the sufferers in 
the Washington Place fire, as would be theirs if the disaster had happened in 
any civilized country except ours, this, we repeat, will not be because any con- 
stitutional convention, or any popular vote has ever so decreed. It is because 
phrases have gradually been distorted from their original and natural meaning, 
and because legal rights have been transformed into judicial wrongs. We are 
not prepared to say that any other remedy than amendment is now possible, or 
that in practice even that one is possible. We point out merely that the obstacle 
which the court finds in the way of doing what morality, economics and sociology 
require is a court made obstacle, just as are the other obstacles which the court is 
now complacently willing to let the legislature remove if they will be good enough 
to try again. 
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FOR LACK OF FIRE DRILL 
M42 LIVES WERE LOST 


This Newark fire is a challenge to 
public opinion throughout the metro- 
politan industrial district centering in 
New York, especially with respect to 
the fire hazards in the loft buildings in 
Manhattan. The fireproof factory 
buildings have an advantage in their 
incombustible construction, but this ad- 
vantage is offset by the fact that they 
are built of such height and area that 
they represent a special fire problem 
whose possibilities are yet to be demon- 
strated.—Peter Joseph McKeon in THE 
SURVEY for January 7, r9rt. 


J 


Last Saturday 142 shirtwaist opera- 
tives, chiefly young girls, were killed in 
a factory fire in New York for the lack 
of proper exits and a fire drill. The 
building was fireproof, the fire did not 
spread below the eighth floor on which 
it started and the building stands today 
without outward sign of damage except 
broken glass and burned windowsills. 

The fire started on the eighth floor 
which, with the ninth and tenth, was 


occupied by the Triangle Waist Com- 
pany, having some 600 employes, about 
100 of whom were men. Employes on 
the eighth floor descended in safety by 
the elevators and the stairways. Those 
on the tenth floor escaped over the roof 


to an adjoining building. Those on 
the ninth floor were cut off from 
the stairways and from the single 
fire escape by flames bursting out 


from the eighth-story windows. For 
lack of a fire drill, they did not have a 
prompt alarm and were not marched to 
the exits. Instead there was a _ wild 
rush and they perished miserably. About 
100 bodies were found in a charred mass 
in front of the doors to the stairways 
and elevators, and about forty jumped 
from the windows, falling 110 feet with 
such force that some of them broke 
through iron gratings to the basement. 
The building did not burn. The fierce 
flames were from burning cotton goods, 
finished shirtwaists, scraps of goods on 
the floor, from chairs, tables and other 
wooden furniture. Each floor was one 
large room 100 feet square with con- 
tinuous rows of power sewing ma- 
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chines the length of the room. These 
burned fiercely for an hour and a half 
—and then it was all over. The fire- 
men entered by a perfectly sound stair- 
case, walked over unbroken floors, and 
proceeded about their work of sending 
142 bodies to the morgue. 

Peter Joseph McKeon, an expert on 
fire prevention, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was the author of the leading ar- 
ticle in the special issue of THE SuRVEY* 
which covered the whole subject of fac- 
tory fires after the disaster at Newark, 
N. J., in which twenty-five women lost 
their lives, made an inspection of the 
building the day after the fire and states 
without reservation that the loss of life 
was unnecessary. A simple fire drill and 
automatic sprinklers would, he says, have 
averted the panic and have saved the loss 
of life, all of which was on this one floor, 
the ninth. 

Mr. McKeon’s article in the January 
issue of THE SuRVEY is almost gruesome- 
ly prophetic. He said: 


New York has nearly 30,000 industrial es- 
tablishments, with close to 700,000 workers in 
them. These are distributed among 12,000 
buildings, only 1,000 of which are of fire- 
proof construction. ©The remaining 11,000 
factory buildings are of ordinary non-fire- 
proof construction, with the same wood stair- 
ways and outside fire escapes which made the 
Newark factory a fire trap. 

The fireproof factory buildings have an ad- 
vantage in their incombustible construction, 
but this advantage is offset by the fact that 
they are built of such height and area that 
they represent a special fire problem whose 
possibilities are yet to be demonstrated. [The 
Triangle factory was in one of the fireproof 
buildings.]| Some of these buildings ‘are 
twenty stories high; their areas exceed 10,000 
square feet, and single buildings house over 
1,000 employes. It is usual for this small 
army of people to have no prearranged drill 
or march whereby they are accustomed to 
leave the building in an orderly and system- 
atic manner, and in case of fire they would 
simply rush to the available exits. These 
exits are usually only two in number, one of 
which is an outside fire escape, likely to be 
covered with snow or ice in winter season or 
to be cut off by smoke and flames in case the 
fire is on a lower floor. 

The neglect of the fire danger is deep root- 
ed and widespread. A campaign against fire 
should be waged just as there is a campaign 
against tuberculosis. Fire is a disease which 
is epidemic in all buildings and which will 
yield only to the same treatment which has 
been successful with other diseases. 


1THH SuRVHY, January 7, 1911. Price 25 cents. 
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Mr. McKeon points out that the estab- 
lishment of a fire drill in the Triangle 
building would have disclosed immedi- 
ately how defective the exits were. It 
would have provided a prompt alarm 
and it would have organized all of the 
employes in such a manner that at the 
first tap they would have been mar- 
shalled under their leaders and marched 
to safety either down the stairs or to 
the roof. There was only one fire es- 
cape on the Triangle building and that 
was rendered useless to the ninth floor 
workers by fire from the windows on 
the eighth floor. It appears probable, 
further, that the eighth-floor workers, 
who descended in safety, left the door 
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Macauley in New York World. 
“FIREPROOF 2!” 


of their floor open so that the flames cut 
off the stairway to those on the ninth 
floor. The need for a fire drill had 
been brought to the attention of Harris 
and Blanck, proprietors of the Triangle 
Waist. Company; bye il. Fea Porter, 
an industrial engineer whose work 
is familiar to readers of THE SURVEY. 
They paid no attention to his suggestion. 

It is coming to be understood that fire 
drills are as important for factories as 
for schools. The women operatives are 
subject to the same influence of panic as 
school children—more so in some cases 
of newly-arrived immigrants. A list of 
the dead shows that a great number of 
them were under twenty and a very 
large number were mere school girls in 
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age. The policemen at the building 
talked with white lips of how small the 
the bodies were. Many of the girls 
were Italian and Russian strike break- 
ers, brought in during the shirtwaist 
strike or substituted after it for the 
union workers whos. the firm has grad- 
ually been discnarging. ‘Lhey were as a 
whole younger, more recently arrived in 
America, less intelligent than the Jew- 
ish girls who began the shirtwaist strike 
in this very shop. There was thus every 
possible element needed for a panic. 
2.dd to this, they were high up in a loft 
building which the firemen’s ladders fell 
two stories short of reaching, and_ the 
result was inevitable without a fire drill 
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PRODUCT OF A “SAFH” FACTORY. 


and without a large number of easy exits. 

The Women’s Trade Union League 
charges further that all but one of the 
doors were locked. The firm denies this. 
It is well known, however, that the 
common practice in shirtwaist and other 
garment factories is to lock the doors to 
prevent the access of labor organizers 
and other outsiders, to keep girls sharp- 
ly at their work, and to discipline those 
who arrive late by making them lose a 
half day’s wages. 

The Building and Fire Departments, 
the district attorney and the Board of 
Aldermen: have all started official in- 
quiries, chiefly with a view to fixing the 
blame for the loss of life. On Sunday 
aiternoon a meeting was held at the 
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Women’s Trade Union League to do 
not only this, but to look into the future. 
wiary Dreier, president of the league, 
was authorized to appoint a committee 
of twenty-five from labor and other or- 
eanizations to make a volunteer report 
which, as Rabbi Wise said, can be relied 
upon by all in the face of probably con- 
flicting official reports by different city 
departments which divide responsibility 
for the disaster. It was said at the meet- 
ing that all the women factory workers 
in New York are in a state of panic. 
They are asking how safe their build- 
ings are, and to distribute information 
on this point the meeting gave out a list 
of names and addresses of women both 
up town and down town who will re- 
ceive confidential letters from factory 
women answering a simple list of ques- 
tions to show whether or not they work 
in fire traps. ©The .Women’s Trade 
Union League, following the Newark 
fire and the special issue of THE SuRVEY, 
has been looking into the subject, and 
the Board of Sanitary Control in the 
cloak and suit trade, which represents 
the employes, the employers, and the 
public, made an intensive investigation 
of shops in that branch of the trade. 
It has a long list of factory buildings 
which were reported to the mayor as be- 
ing unsafe. The Fire Department has 
co-operated in making up this list but 
no official action has been taken. Com- 
missioner Rhinelander Waldo and Chief 
Croker of the Fire Department have 
pointed out that they have met with little 
public support in their efforts to increase. 
exits and to require the installation of 
automatic sprinklers. Business inter- 
ests involved have obstructed them and 
the public, unaroused, has not been in- 
terested. 

The Building Department, moreover, 
had called on the Fire Department for 
a list of all risky buildings. This report 
had been made on March 6, and the 
Building Department was acting upon it. 
The fire department found no fault 
with the Triangle building. 

The committee appointed by Miss 
Dreier will look into this fire, but will 
also attempt the more important task of 
blocking out a program of prevention 
for the future. It has been pointed out 
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in this connection that the new fire code 
proposed during the term of Mayor Mc- 
Clellan was so mauled by the Board of 
cldermen, amenable to influence on the 
one side by the hollow tile manufactur- 
ers and on the other by concrete manu- 


facturers, that Mayor ivicClellan vetoed 


it in disgust. If this code had been 
passed it would have stiffened up con- 
ditions in new buildings, but would have 
had no effect on the Triangle building. 
Summing up the whole situation, Mr. 
wiciveon repeated what he had said in 
LHE Survey for January 7: The chief 
legislative need is for a law to fix en- 
tire responsibility on one city depart- 
ment, preferably the fire department, 
and to include a bureau of fire preven- 
tion; the training of all factory eni- 
ployes in fire drills so that they may be 
taken out promptly in an orderly man- 
ner without panic; the installation of au- 
tomatic sprinklers which are at work 
long before the fire department can be 
called; the arousing of public opinion 
to a point demanding these changes and 
supporting the city officials in the inevita- 
ble conflict with some property holders; 
the co-operation of employers and em- 
ployes in all these measures of safety ; and 
a bureau of information in which prop- 
erty owners, manufacturers, employes, 
and the public can secure expert scien- 
tific information and advice. It is un- 
derstood tnat a bill will shortly be in- 
troduced in the Legislature to throw en- 
tire responsibility for fire conditions 
upon one city department and to create 
in that department such a bureau of fire 
prevention as Mr. McKeon advocates. 
The New York and Newark fires are 
of national significance, in that they 
throw into dramatic relief one of the most 
neglected phases of the conservation 
problem—that of reducing fire losses in 
the United States. The results under 
the fire marshal system of Ohio, which 
centers state responsibility in a compre- 
~ hensive scheme of registration and su- 
pervision, are cited as evidence of the 
practicability of radically cutting down 
the waste, both in human beings and in 
property, which goes on almost unno- 
ticed by Americans, but which has hor- 
rified European experts who have re- 
viewed American conditions. The fun- 
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damentals of fire prevention, as stated 
by students of the subject, reach, how- 
ever, beneath any system of administra- 
tion to the economic forces which may 
be brougnt to bear through employers, 
property owners, and the huge funds 
held by the fire insurance companies. 

A comprehensive workingmen’s com- 
pensation system would, they say, make 
industrial managers liable for the human 
fire risks in their plants as well as for 
work-accidents; the working force, as 
well as machines and materials, would be 
insured; and fire-drills, no less than fire- 
proof construction, would as a matter of 
self-interest become universal. Similar- 
ly, reforms in rate-making could, it is 
urged, turn the great insurance trusts 
into active agents of prevention, in di- 
rections in which today it is immaterial 
to them whether buildings, much less 
their occupants, burn. 


RELIEF WORK 
CENTRALIZED 


Relief work began promptly on Sun- 
day on the initiative of Robert W. de 
Forest, who is. vice-president of the 
American Red Cross. The news- 
papers called for contributions, the 
Ladies Shirtwaist Makers’ Union start- 
ed a fund, and the national Jew- 
ish body, the B’nai B'rith, another. 
Ernest P. Bicknell, -director of the 
American Red Cross, called upon the 
New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety to act in its ‘capacity of institu- 
tional member of the Red Cross for New 
York, and Mayor Gaynor issued a proc- 
lamation urging that contributions be 
sent to Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer of the 
New York Chapter of the Red Cross. 
Mr. Schiff thus becomes the officially 
designated recipient of funds while the 
actual work of relief is in the hands of 
Red Cross Emergency Relief Committee 
of the Charity Organization Society. 
The chairman is Robert W. deForest and 
the other members are Otto T. Bannard, 
Lee K. Frankel, Edward T. Devine, Mrs. 
John M. Glenn, Lloyd C. Griscom, Mrs. 
William B. Rice, Cleveland H. Dodge 
Mrs. W. K. Draper, Leopold Plaut, Dr. 
Antonio Stella, and Thomas M. Mulry. 
The Brooklyn committee comprises Al- 
fred T. White, chairman, Abraham 
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Abrahams, William Berri, Mrs. W. S. 
Brewster, Dr. G. R. Butler, Thomas W. 
Hynes, Darwin R. James, Jr., St. Clair 
McKelway, Frederick B. Pratt and 
Simon ©. Rothschild. 

The committee opened offices in the 
arcade of the Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing in charge of Edward T. Devine, who 
at once put into the field a staff of train- 
ed investigators who speak Italian and 
Yiddish drafted from the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
the United Hebrew Charities, and 
Brooklyn organizations. 

The committee has called upon all in- 
terested to work with it, so that there 
may not be duplication and fumbling. 
The first work was to make a rapid can- 
vass of the families affected in order to 
administer emergent relief. A thor- 
ough study as a basis for rehabilitation 
of broken families will follow. 


RED CROSS RELIEF FOR 
WAR, PESTILENCE, FAMINE 


America has not responded with quite 
the usual generosity to the appeal for suf- 
ferers from the famine in China. Per- 
haps a famine lacks the spectacular and 
shocking suddenness necessary to seize 
quickly upon the sympathies; or perhaps 
China suffers from so many miseries that 
the nerve of sympathy loses its power of 
quick response. 

The conditions in the famine district 
are enough to stir the heart of all 
Christendom. Advices received by the 
American Red Cross from consular 
agents in China show that the famine is 
affecting a population of about 3,000,000 
persons and that thousands are dying of 
starvation. It is not often that an official 
government report contains so vivid and 
pathetic a touch as the following, re- 
ceived by the Department of State: 

The little, crying, hungry tots, stringing 
down the trail after their mothers, with their 


little legs trembling as they walk, are enough 
to melt the most hardened heart. 


The extent of America’s contribution 
to the work of relief has not been sum- 
marized, but its total is known to be ex- 
tremely meager as compared to the need. 
Congress granted to the Red Cross the 
use of the transport ship Buford, which 
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Story in Portland, Ore., Journal. 


THREE MILLION ARE HUNGRY. 


The China 
provinces and thousands are dying.  Re- 
lief sent through the American Red Cross 
and commercial organizations has thus far 
been utterly inadequate. 


famine in affects whole 


sailed from Seattle March 5 with a cargo, 
chiefly of flour, valued at $45,000. This. 
was in part contributed in kind and in 
part purchased with money contributed 
to the Red Cross and the Christian Her- 
ald. The Seattle Commercial Club in-- 
augurated the effort to send a shipload 
of supplies and had charge of collect- 
ing and loading. In addition the Red 
Cross has cabled over $30,000 in cash to 
United States representatives in China. 
The Christian Herald and the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce have also 
sent money. Relief operations will have 
to continue until new grain crops are 
harvested in the famine district next sum- 
mer. ‘In the meantime,” says Ernest P. 
Bicknell of the Red Cross, ‘‘“America is 
sending tens of thousands when hundreds 
of thousands are needed to avert one 
of the most dreadful tragedies of 
modern tinies.” 

China’s plague problem is scarcely less 
appalling than her famine. The plague 
first appeared in Manchuria, but has 
gradually been carried southward until 
it is now approaching the famine district. 
Should plague and famine meet, the re- 
sult would be terrible. China has ap- 
pealed to the nations of the world to 
send experts to assist her in checking the 
plague. In response to this appeal the 
American Red Cross has sent Dr. Rich- 
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ard P. Strong and Dr. Oscar Teague, 
American physicians who have had ex- 
perience of the plague in the Philip- 
pines. Dr. Strong has been placed in 
charge of a laboratory at Mukden, where 
it is hoped scientific study and experi- 
ment may discover some more effective 
means of dealing with the disease. 

Another appeal to which the Red Cross 
has recently responded came from Trip- 
oli in north Africa. Cholera appeared 
last fall in the crowded Jewish quarter 
and before the epidemic was checked 
there were 1,248 cases: In an attempt 
to keep it secret, the authorities failed to 
adopt proper measures of suppression 
until it had become widespread. Then 
- the drastic methods which eventually be- 
came necessary led to the destruction of 
the household equipment and clothing of 
the people of the Jewish quarter. The 
American consul in Tripoli, writing of 
his personal investigation, said: 


I found many of the sick lying on the damp, 
cold, cement: floors: with only a thin matting 
under them and some with no covering to 
keep joutethes cold.) . . = Where’ is “tio 
doubt but that there is urgent need of food 
and clothing for these people. The winter has 
been the coldest for several years. 


It appeared from the consular report 
also that the sources of public and pri- 
vate relief were insufficient to meet the 
conditions and to undertake the exten- 
sive measures of disinfection necessary 
to prevent a recurrence of the epidemic 
this spring. The American Réd Cross 
forwarded $1,000 to the consul. 

The Red Cross also recently forwarded 
$1,000 to Calexico, Cal., to be expended 
in the medical care of wounded and sick 
soldiers of the Mexican regular army 
-and of the Insurrecto army, who had 
been brought across the line after severe 
fighting in that vicinity. 


NEW YORK COMPENSATION LAW 
HELD TO BE UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


In THe Survey of March 11 refer- 
‘ ence was made to the case of Earl Ives 
vs. Buffalo Railway, a test of the val- 
idity of the New York compensation 
law, then pending before the Court of 
Appeals at Albany. On March 24 Judge 
Werner, with the unanimous agreement 
of his. colleagues, declared this law un- 
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constitutional. This decision is final. A 
case of this kind can be appealed to the 


Supreme Court of the United States only 


when the constitutionality of a law has 
been upheld by the state court—not 
when it has been denied. New York 
state must have a constitutional amend- 
ment in order to allow a compensation 
act. Until a Supreme Court decision on 
compensation is rendered, however, the 
constitutional question involved in com- 
pulsory compensation laws will not be 


finally settled for the country as a whole. 

The basis of Judge Werner’s decision 
is that the act deprives the employer of 
his property without due process of law. 


When our constitutions were adopted it was 
the law of the land that no man who was 
without fault or negligence could be. held 
liable in damages for injuries sustained by 
another. That is still the law, except as to 
the employers enumerated in the new statute, 
and as to them it provides that they will still 
be liable to their employes for personal injury 
by accident to any workman arising out of and 
in the course of the .employment which is 
caused in whole or in part, or is contributed 
to, by a necessary risk or danger of the em- 
ployment or one inherent in the nature there- 
of, except that there shall be no liability in 
any case where the injury is caused in whole 
or in part by the serious and wilful miscon- 
duct of the injured workman. 

It is conceded that this is a liability un- 
known to the common law, and we think it 
plainly constitutes a deprivation of liberty 
and property under the federal and state con- 
stitutions unless its imposition can be justi- 
fied under the police power, which will be 
discussed under a separate head. 


He acknowledges that the occupations 
enumerated in the statute are inherently 
dangerous to a degree which justifies 
the application in legislation of the prin- 
ciple of the police power of the state, 
and speaks of his “desire to present no 
purely technical or hypercritical obstacles 
to any plan for the beneficial reforma- 
tion of a branch of our jurisprudence 


in which it must be conceded reform is. 


a consummation devoutly to be wish- 
ed.” He criticises the present liability 
laws and acknowledges the justice and 
humanity of the demand for change and 
the sound social principles on which this 
demand is based, but adds that this does 
not offset the constitutional difficulty 
and that the appeal for social change 
should be made to the people and not to 
the courts. 
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This is a practical acknowledgment of 
the need for a constitutional amendment 
to meet modern industrial conditions, 
and the secretary of the Wainwright 
Commission feeis that this decision clears 
the way for working toward such an 
amendment. Since the decision was. an- 
nounced the delegates of the Joint Labor 
Conference of Greater New York have 
met and inaugurated a plan of campaign 
for constitutional amendment. 


WESTMORELAND 
STRIKE TO DATE 


Six weeks after the proverbial ground- 
hog day and with winter’s grip weaken- 
ing, the prolonged strike of the West- 
moreland coal miners shows signs of 
new life and activity. Three months of 
relative quiet in the camps scattered 
throughout the district were interrupted 
on March 10, when the anniversary of 
the beginning of the strike was celebrat- 
ed by 500 or more striking miners in a 
parade through the streets of Greenburg, 
the Westmoreland county seat. This 
field is a segment of the Western Penn- 
sylvania region described by Mr. Lauck 
of the Federal Immigration Commission 
in his article on page 34 of this issue. 

The unions have perfected their or- 
ganization in Westmoreland according to 
Francis Feehan, who as president of 
District 5 of the United Mine Workers 
of America has been the active head of 
the strike operations in the unorganized 
coal fields near Pittsburgh. Of larger 
significance, perhaps, is the fact that on 
April 1 President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers of America retired. 
John P. White of Oskaloosa, Ia., suc- 
ceeds him. Lewis and Feehan have 
long been at loggerheads, and the latter 
claims that with White in the presidency 
the United Mine Workers will “shut up 
every mine in the field.” 

As a by-product of the strike, a peti- 
tion with 60,000 signers asking for the 
abolishment of the state constabulary, 
was recently placed before the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. 

A further development which may 
bring out the public’s stake in the pro- 
longed struggle was the introduction in 
the Legislature on March 8 of a bill 
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calling for the appointment of a com- 
mission of five members, “to make an 
investigation of the actual cause for the 
dispute and the conditions existing be- 
tween the mine operators and the miners 
throughout Westmoreland county, to 
visit the localities affected and report to 
the Legislature on or before April 1, 
1911, its findings, together with any rec- 
ommendations that may be pertinent to 
or helpful in securing an adjustment of 
the existing differences.” 


INDIANA’S NEW 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


The most stubbornly contested mea- 
sure before the Indiana Legislature, 
which adjourned March 6, was the child 
labor bill, whose purpose was to give 
to Indiana working children the same 
protection as to hours, night labor, and 
employment in dangerous occupations as 
the children of Ohio, Illinois, and many 
other states have for some time past en- 
joyed. The democratic majority was 
pledged to strengthen the child labor 
law, and Governor Marshall in his first 
message made specific recommendations 
as to what the changes should be. He 
urged that “no child under fourteen years 
of age be permitted to work for pay, and 
that no child of any age be permitted to 
labor for more than eight hours, or at 
night, and that no child be employed in 
any immoral or extra-hazardous occupa- 
tion.” The bill was drawn on these rec- 
ommendations, the eight-hour day and 
prohibition of employment at night or at 
dangerous work applying to children un- 
der sixteen, while girls under eighteen 
were forbidden to work in tobacco 
factories, breweries, hotels, theaters, and 
drug stores. 

The measure was introduced at the be- 
ginning of the session and was not passed 
until the end. During that time a bitter 
fight was waged between employers of 
children on one side, and State and Na- 
tional Child Labor Committees and the 
State Federations of Labor and Women’s 
Clubs on the other. The largest and 
most persistent lobby of the session was 
placed in the state capital by the enemies 
of the bill, and delegations from every 
corner of Indiana attended the many pub- 
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lic hearings and tried tu secure its de- 
feat. It suffered amendments by which 
canning factories are permitted to employ 
children of twelve from June to October ; 
the eight-hour day was changed to a 
nine-hour day; and the eighteen-year age 
limit for girls in the establishments 
named was reduced to sixteen years. The 
bill as drawn would have made Indiana's 
child labor law practically uniform with 
the laws of Ohio and Illinois, but the 
Legislature yielded to the tremendous 
pressure brought by the manufacturers. 
However, one of the most important sec- 
tions, that prohibiting night labor by 
children under sixteen, remained intact. 
The arguments of the manufacturers 
against the eight-hour day for children 
were that they would be unable to adjust 
their business so as to permit employes 
affected by the law to work only eight 
hours while older ones worked nine or 
ten; therefore they would be obliged to 
discharge all children which would cause 
suffering in families and result in en- 
forced idleness with evil social conse- 
quences. The same arguments were pre- 
sented in Ohio in 1908, but the bill was 
passed and none of the dire consequences 
predicted has come to pass. The num- 
ber of children fourteen to sixteen years 
of age employed in Ohio factories and 
workshops was 38 per cent greater in 
1910 than in 1908 and i909. In Cin- 
cinnati the average number of employ- 
ment certificates issued monthly to such 
children in 1909 and 1910 was nearly 
twice the average number issued in 1908 
under the old law. As most of these 
children are employed in establishments 
where the older employes work nine and 
ten hours, it is held that the eight-hour 
day for children is distinctly successful in 
its operation in Ohio, and actually helps 
decrease suffering and idleness by in- 
creasing the number of children at work. 
Parents are more willing to have their 
children enter gainful occupations if they 
have the satisfaction of knowing that the 
state will give then proper protection. 


A WOMAN’S SHOP IN 
BEHALF OF WOMEN 


“When you go out shopping remem- 
ber the shirtwaist girl” is the advertise- 
ment of an enterprising manufacturer 
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LICENSE 


LABEL OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
SUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


who uses the label of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union. The 
Label Shop, incorporated, at 4 West 
Twenty-eighth street, New York, has 
been opened by the Women’s Trade 
Union League and the Consumers’ 
League, to make this admonition 
practical. by .furnishing - a. center 
where women’s garments bearing the 
Workers’ or the Consumers’ guar- 
antee of fair wages and working con- 
ditions can be obtained. The new shop 
brings together in one place in the shop- 
ping district all that the label offers in 
women’s wear. The range of choice 
and of price is almost, if not quite, as 
wide as in the department stores. 

As yet no handwork bears a label, 
but the Guild for Settlement Industries, 
of the Neighborhood Workers’ Associa- 
tion, which guarantees the working con- 
ditions of members of its classes, sub- 
lets part of the shop as a salesroom. 
Three settlements display potteries, laces, 
embroideries, and hand-woven rugs and 
upholstery. Others are making arrange- 
ments to exhibit, and the hope is that 
now that the settlements have a means 
of marketing their wares they will be 
able in time to maintain a central work- 
room, and eventually a well equipped 
craft school on the plan of the co-operat- 
ive trade schools. 


1SSVED BY AUTHORITY OF 


puree ONAL 
DIES 


LABEL OF THE INTERNATIONAL GAR- 
MENT WORKERS’ UNION. 
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The expansion of the range of label 
goods to include cloaks, suits, and shoes 
as well as white goods, waists, and dress- 
es, is dependent on the support given 
the enterprise in its early stages. So far 
the shop has not fallen behind the ex- 
pectations of its incorporators. 


CHICAGO CHILD 
WELFARE EXHIBIT 


Nearly all Chicago—so far as social, 
philanthropic, and educational agencies 
affecting children are concerned—is at 
work on a comprehensive Child Welfare 
Exhibit to be held in the Coliseum May 
12-26. It will include practically the 
entire New York Child Welfare Exhibit 
and about an equal display representing 
conditions and activities surrounding the 
child life of Chicago. 

The entire expense of the undertak- 
ing, both for bringing west the New 
York exhibit and for the Chicago ma- 
terial, has been assumed by Mrs. Cyrus 
H. McCormick, Jr. “A large and repre- 
sentative committee has been organized 
and, with less than two months to work 
in, preparations are being pushed rapidly 
so that all may be ready by May 12. 
Several of those who conducted the New 
York exhibit have been brought to Chi- 
cago to consult with the home commit- 
tee, and space is being apportioned for 
them in the Coliseum, which has about 
double the area of the armory in which 
the New York exhibit was shown. 

In general, the New York scheme of 
committee organization and classification 
of exhibits will be followed. In fact it 
is planned to arrange the New York and 
the Chicago material in juxtaposition. 
The center of the hall will be used as a 
court in which groups of children will 
give entertainments and play exhibitions. 
In a hall at one end of the Coliseum 
meetings and conferences will be held. 

The committees are: Churches, tem- 
ples and Sunday schools; clubs and asso- 
ciations; health; homes; laws and ad- 
ministration; museums and_ libraries; 
private and public philanthropy; recrea- 
tion and amusement; schools;  settle- 
ments; streets; work and wages. 

With Mrs. McCormick as honorary 
president, the following executive com- 
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mittee is in charge: Jane Addams, chair- 
man; Sherman C. Kingsley, Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine, vice-chairmen; Colin C. H. 
Fyffe, treasurer; T. W. Allinson, secre- 
tary; Howard Shaw, chairman of instal- 
lation committee; Edward L. Burchard, 
chairman of exhibit committee; and 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, chairman of 
conferences committee. 


KENNEDY LECTURES 
IN NEW YORK SCHOOL 


The New York School of Philanthropy 
announces that Prof. Frank J. Goodnow 
of Columbia University will deliver the 
Kennedy lectures for the current year, 
Igto-11, on Wednesday and _ Friday 
afternoons in April, beginning April 5, 
except Good Friday. Professor Good- 
now’s general subject will be Social Re- 
form and the Constitution. The topics 
for the individual lectures, seven in num- 
ber, are: The Demands of Political and 
Social Reform, Constitutionality of Uni- 
form Commercial Regulations, Consti- 
tutionality and Possibilities of Legal 
Uniformity, The Constitutionality of Po- 
litical Reform, Constitutionality of Gov- 
ernment Regulations, Constitutionality 
of Government Aid, The Attitude of the 
Courts Towards Reform Measures. Pro- 
fessor Goodnow’s scholarship, judicial 
temperament, and power of popular ex- 
position are so well recognized that this 
course is anticipated with more than 
usual interest. It promises to be of great 
practical and immediate value, dealing 
as it does with important and difficult 
questions in the forefront of public 
discussion. 

The Kennedy lectureship was estab- 
lished by the trustees of the School of 
Philanthropy in honor of Mr. Kennedy’s 
endowment of the school. Its purpose 
is to secure the preparation, delivery, and 
publication of a course of lectures each 
year by a scholar or social worker of 
national reputation, which shall be a 
notable contribution to the literature of 
social work and of permanent value in 
the formulation and interpretation of its 
underlying. philosophy. The lectures on 
this foundation, which have included 
Professor Patten’s New Basis of Civili- 
zation, Professor Devine’s Misery and 
Its Causes, Professor Seager’s Social In- 
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surance, President Hadley’s Standards 
of Public Morality, and Professor 
Jenks’s Governmental Action for Social 
Welfare, have justified the more than 
local interest taken in them, and their 
publication has attracted national atten- 
tion. 


DANCE HALL LAW 
IN OPERATION 


A reform measure, giving promise of 
results to people who utilize its fullest 
meaning, is the law to license and regu- 
late public dance halls which has just 
gone into effect in New York. It seems 
to be epoch-making in the history of 
public amusement resorts. The feature 
which distinguishes it from other licens- 
ing laws and makes possible successful 
enforcement is the provision for license 
of premises and not of persons. Per- 
sonal license was capable of every kind 
of violation.. A man whose excise li- 
cense was revoked started business at the 
same place within a few weeks with the 
license under another name, generally 
that of a relative or business associate. 
Under the dance hall law, when a license 
has been revoked the place cannot be 
licensed for a year, which practically 
closes it. The law goes even further; 
the premises must be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the law every night in the 
year, and the proprietor cannot disclaim 
responsibility for bad conduct on the 
score that he has sub-let his hall, since 
he is held accountable for all that goes 
on in that hall at all times. 

The measure is not intended to re- 
press, but to improve. While many old 
halls may not structurally comply with 
the law, no new dance hall may open un- 
til it complies in every respect with the 
requirements of the Bureau of Buildings 


and the Fire Department. That alone 
insures a great improvement. Over 500 
places applied for licenses. Of these 


ninety-two are in the Borough of 
Queens. For such an unknown terri- 
tory this seems a large number as com- 
pared with twenty-seven in the Bronx 
and twenty-three in the Borough of 
Richmond. Of course, many of those in 
Queens are summer picnic resorts which 
are closed at this time of the year and 
have not been thoroughly inspected. 
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About 200 places applying for licenses 
have fallen under the ban of Commis- 
sioner Francis V. S. Oliver, chief of the 
Bureau of Licenses, who studied the 
dance hall law carefully with Mayor 
Gaynor and made sure that it could be 
enforced before it received executive ap- 
proval. 

Backed by Commissioner Driscoll of 
the Police Department Mr. Oliver has 
set out to get the fullest possible results 
from every section of the law. Places 
unassailable under every other statute 
have gone down before this creation of 
“professional reformers.” Those most 
interested in framing the law hoped that 
its liberal interpretation and strict en- 
forcement would bring about moral as 
well as physical improvement. Through 
enforced compliance with the building 
and fire ordinances they struck at unfit 
places from a structural or sanitary 
standpoint, and from we moral stand- 
point through the clause providing for 
revocation of license if disorderly con- 
duct were proved to have taken place on 
the premises. 

The breadth of the term “disorderly 
conduct” has proved of great value, as 
has the law’s definition of a dance hall: 


Any room, place or space in the city of New 
York in which dancing is carried on and to 
which admission can be had by payment of a 
fee, or by the purchase, possession, or presen- 
tation of a ticket or token, or in which a 
charge is made for caring for clothing or 
other property, other than a hotel having up- 
wards of fifty bedrooms, or 

Any room, place or space in the city of New 
York, located upon premises which are li- 
censed to sell liquors, other than a hotel hav- 
ing upwards of fifty bedrooms, in which 
dancing is carried on and to which the public 
may gain admission, whether with or without 
payment of fee. 

The word “dancing” as used in this and 
the succeeding sections shall not apply to ex- 
hibitions or performances in which the per- 
sons paying for admission do not participate. 


These general terms cover specifically 
every place in which dancing goes on and 
to which the public has the right of ad- 
mission. 

The most signal victory of the law 
and of those who are enforcing it was 
the refusal on moral grounds to grant 
licenses to such notorious resorts as the 
Haymarket, the ‘West End Casino, the 
Bal Tabarin, two resorts in’ Chinatown, 
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one on lower Seventh avenue, and one 
on West Fifty-fourth street. These 

places have all been a part of the night 
life of the city for many years. The 
Haymarket proprietors tried to secure a 
mandamus to compel the commissioner 
of licenses to grant them a license; but 
Judge Newburger refused it. Several 
of these places were closed on recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Amuse- 
ments and Vacation Resources of Work- 
ing Girls, which tallied with the reports 
of inspectors or of personal visits by 
Mr. Oliver. 

The purpose of the Committee on 
Amusements, to make dancing, the spe- 
cial amusement of young people, safe, 
seems likely to be accomplished by the 
law. Assemblyman Graubard and. Sen- 
ator Brough had the committee’s sup- 
port in securing its passage. Dance hall 
proprietors apparently fail to see the 
value of exhibiting their license at the 
door as required. They do not realize 
that public approval will bring reputable 
young people to their halls, rather than 
keep them away. Perhaps an amend- 
ment calling these resorts public “ball 
rooms” will be more acceptable. 

One of the distinctions that needs to 
be kept in mind with regard to the dance 
hall law is that between a dancing acad- 
emy and a dance hall. The sale of 
liquors is prohibited only in the dancing 
academy, which is essentially for very 
young people who do not expect to ac- 
quire a taste for drinking intoxicants as 
a part of their instruction. In other 
words, the dancing academy stands in the 
same relation to its frequenters as any 
other school, and liquor should have no 
place in it. It is assumed that at least 
a percentage of the frequenters of or- 
dinary dance halls are experienced. At 
any rate it is safe to state that no law 
designed to eliminate liquor from all 
places where dancing goes on could be 
passed in the Empire state. The Com- 
mittee on Amusements aimed at a piece 
of practical legislation and evidently se- 
cured it. A year’s test of its operation 
will tell how to proceed, if necessary. 

The important features of the law 
have been copied in Cleveland and are 
under consideration in other cities 
throughout the country. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


PITTSBURGH AND THE 
FUTURE 


WILLIAM H. MATTHEWS’ 


I believe the first great need in social 
work in Pittsburgh is for the people 
engaged in it, as also for others, to get 
at the root causes of social misery and 
remove them. Pittsburgh is a generous 
city in many ways—her charities in- 
crease every year and the money is given 
for them. What she needs to ask her- 
self is why is this dependent or semi- 
dependent class on the increase. The 
Pittsburgh Survey helped to show Pitts- 
burghers that fact—helped to show them 
why Homestead turns out a few mil- 
lionaires and at the same time leaves the 
general living condition for the men and 
the women who toil so sadly neglected. 
There is no place in Pittsburgh where 
housing conditions are so unspeakably 
vile as along Pike street and Mulberry 
alley, and here stand some of the great 
steel mills that have made “Pittsburgh 
first in the industrial world” and in the 
hovels of houses live the people on whose 
daily and nightly toil the mill owners 
depend. Go through these houses and 
you will know why Pittsburgh cannot 
build orphan asylums, sanatoriums, 
homes for feeble-minded children, etc., 
fast enough to receive the applicants. 

The cry now is for “progressiveness.”’ 
I have often heard the mayor who re- 
fused to sign bank ordinances that he 
knew were passed by bribery and cor- 
ruption classed as an “unprogressive 
mayor,’ while the mayor who did finally 
sign them is now introduced by some 
of Pittsburgh’s “leading business men”’ 
as the most progressive mayor that the 
city ever had. The real progress of any 
city will be marked by the character of 
the men and the women it produces. 
Under the same “unprogressive mayor,” 
Pittsburgh had a Board of Health under 


1William H. Matthews has been for nine years 
headworker of Kingsley House in the center of 
the Hill District of Pittsburgh. As noted in THp 
Survey for March 18 he has resigned and is 
spending a long needed recreative year in Idaho. 
The accompanying writing is, in a sense, a vale- 
dictory on the social needs which he has so inti- 
mately understood and for which he. has been an 
indefatigable champion. 
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a man who cared first for the health 
of the people, which was just what he 
was paid by the people to do. He started 
to build up a department of inspection 
that meant efficiency and honesty. The 
way that department has been crippled 
and politically hybridized under a “pro- 
gressive administration” was aptly shown 
by Mr. Adams in his recent article. 
One scarcely picks up a Pittsburgh paper 
today without reading a story of white 
slavers being apprehended there by the 
United States government officials. 
What Pittsburgh needs to ask herself is— 
why ha; this class of people been allowed 
so boldly to operate in our midst. Is 
this too the price of a progressive ad- 
ministration? It all means special priv- 
ilege; the banks wanted the special priv- 
ilege of paying a low percentage on the 
people’s money and they got it by brib- 
ing councilmen—the keepers of brothels 
in Poplar alley and on First and Second 
avenue cry out for special privileges 
and get them, and the men who count 
their money in large figures send their 
representatives to Harrisburg for special 
privileges and they get them. You will 
find in Pittsburgh, as in many another 
city, that the bitterest opponents of 
Roosevelt’s new nationalism are these 
same enjoyers of special privileges and 
it is not hard to understand why. 
There is a great need in Pittsburgh for 
all social workers uniting in a solid body 
to oppose those forces for evil that are 
each dav rendering the work which they 
are themselves doing ineffective. The 
district nurse, called to the tenement 
nouse to administer to a patient who has 
been stricken with illness because of the 
1ailure of a sanitary othcer to perform 
his plain duty, should be equally con- 
cerned with the cause as with the illness 
itself. Friendly visitors among the 
poor should be among the first of these 
very few who are working in the interest 
of improving poverty-producing housing 
conditions. The capable, conscientious 
juvenile court officer, listening day after 
day to the stories of boys and girls who 
have been led astray by allurements and 
conditions thrust upon them by vicious 
municipal policies, should not be found 


iTomfoolery with Public Health, Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams. Tur Survpy, December 17, 1910. 
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compromising and dallying with those 
who would have us believe that debauch 
and licentiousness must be recognized 
and tolerated in the city’s life, even if it 
does mean the ruination of boys and 
girls. People at the head of institutions 
that have the care of dependent or de- 
linqguent children should not rest con- 
tented with the mere clothing and feeding 
of the children sent to them. Rather 
should the forty-two homes in Pitts- 
burgh caring for such children, to say 
nothing of the many other agencies 
whose part purpose is the care of neg- 
lected children, join hands to battle 
against the causes that produce the help- 
less host. There should be no content- 
ment found solely in the continual found- 
ing of relief agencies and hospitals, the 
building of jails and charity lodging 
houses, the running of charities at full 
capacity, the increasing of budgets each 
year for such purposes. Pittsburgh has 
too many of such agencies today. She 
is paying the price that must always be 


paid when a city neglects to provide © 


livable conditions for its working people. 
' There are those in Pittsburgh who see 
these things. But they are not among 
the many. Carefully and lovingly must 
those be ministered to who are already 
halting and wounded by the wayside. 
Yet slowly and surely must be cut away 
the causes of social misery; there must 
come more of justice and less of char- 
ity. Pittsburgh social workers must 
mass their forces on this point, or their 
successors will be but spending their 
days in the same miserable alleys and 
courts, visiting the same houses, meeting 
problems which will but increase in 
weight and complexity with each gen- 
eration. Compromise with conditions 
of downright evil there must not be. 
The keeping in public office of men 
known to be corrupt, dishonest, deceit- 
ful must pass away. Institutions that 
depend for subsistence on the favor of 
ill-gotten wealth, social workers who 
fear to speak because of possible offence 
to those “mighty in power’—they can- 
not be of any lasting good to the com- 
munity. It is as true today as it ever 
was, that right, in the end, is might. 
And the mighty city will be mighty 
because of her righteousness—a_ right- 
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eousness not to be counted necessarily in 
church spires or church members—but in 
justiceand fair dealing with all her people. 


LETHARGY 


One morning last December, shortly 
after the Newark factory fire in which 
twenty-five working women were need- 
lessly killed, two men called at the office 
of THE Survey. One of them was an 
expert on fire prevention. He pointed 
to a great loft building to be seen from 
the window and said, “New York is 
full of human fire risks more terrible 
than that which caused the Newark 
catastrophe.” He had been trying to 
get property owners, a big philanthropic 
foundation, city and state governments 
to grapple with the problem and carry 
through a revolution in factory fire 
standards which would make New York 
safe for its hundreds of thousands of 
wage-earners. 

“Only a fire in one of these loft build- 
ings,” he said, “which will choke the 
life out of a hundred people—and it is 
bound to come—will make New York 
see this thing.” 


The next visitor was an expert in 
public health. He had in his hand a 
report on the city of Pittsburgh where 
he had found the hospitals each going 
its own way, full tilt, without co-operat- 
ing to get at causes; had found property 
owners resisting every effort to improve 
conditions which cost money; had found 
no solid front against preventable dis- 
ease among the rank and file of self-en- 
grossed physicians; and had found a 
public health department whose func- 
tions were thwarted by political conni- 
vance. 

“Only an epidemic which will strike 
down thousands of people, rich and poor 
alike, will make Pittsburgh face its 
health problem,” was what he said. 


New York has had her fire. 142 men 
and women are dead; will Pittsburgh 
have her epidemic? 

For New York, and Pittsburgh—can 
you as truthfully read in the name of 
ycur own city? 


EDITORIAL GRIST | 15 


AJUVENILE COURT TRIED 
AND CONDEMNED 
HOMER FOLKS 


Many things are suggested by the lat- 
est developments in the juvenile court 
situation in Louisville, Ky.,—that the 
day of abstinence of criticism of courts 
has passed away; that judicial discre- 
tion is sometimes indiscreet; that the 
free and untrammeled choice of proba- 
tion officers by judges and magistrates 
is sometimes neither free nor untram- 
meled; that social workers as a group 
are making opportunities to express 
themselves forcibly on matters about 
which clear and forcible expression is 
greatly to be desired but is usually lacking. 

The reported facts, which are greatly’ 
to be deplored, may be summed up as 
follows: The county judge who conducts 
the Juvenile Court in Louisville, Ky., and 
appoints the probation officer, appointed 
recently as probation officer a man who 
had been on the police force, who is re- 
puted to have been connected only five 
years ago with election frauds, and who 
had been chauffeur in the Jefferson 
County Fiscal Court. Thereupon, four 
of the ten members of the Juvenile Court 
advisory board, Henry Klauber, Bernard 
Flexner, Mrs. Patty Semple, and Mrs. 
John B. Little, promptly resigned. 

At a meeting of the Social Workers’ 
Conference at the Woman’s Club, the 
following resolutions were submitted: 

Be it resolved: first, the Conference of So- 
cial Workers views with the greatest concern 
the present situation in the Juvenile Court. 
It is vitally interested in the problem of 
neglected and dependent children who appear 
before the court, and realizing the necessity 
of placing children under the care of properly 
trained and qualified officials, it protests 
against the appointment of Harry W. Stone 
as a probation officer, because the said Stone 
has had no training whatsoever to fit him for 
the difficult and delicate task of probation. 
officer, and_in the opinion of the Conference 
of Social Workers, is totally unfit for the 
position; and it urges the county judge of 
this county, in the interest of the Juvenile 
Court and of the children who come before 
it and the public welfare, to revoke his ap- 
pointment. Second, the secretary of the con- 
ference is directed: (a) to transmit a copy of 
these resolutions to the county judge and ask 
for it at his hands the deepest consideration; 
(b) to send a copy to each of the newspapers 
published in the city of Louisville, Ky., with 
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the request that it be printed: (c) to send a 
copy of it to the president or chief officer of 
each constituent body of this conference with 
the request that a special meeting of their 
respective associations be called to take ac- 
tion upon the appointment of Harry W. Stone 
as suggested in these resolutions. 


A sharp discussion followed, in which 
the members of the advisory board who 
had resigned and the judge who made 
the appointment which is the subject of 
criticism, participated. The sheriff and 
a deputy county assessor defended the 
judge. A roll call on the resolutions was 
ordered, and they were adopted by only 
one negative vote. 

Probably the most significant fact ia 
the series of events was the adoption 
at a public meeting by a substantially 
unanimous vote of resolutions criticising 
an appointment of a probation officer 
made bv a county judge. Untit appoint- 
ments of probation officers have been 
made in other localities, but we do not 
recall that on any other occasion such 
appointments have been publicly, form- 
ally, and overwhelmingly disapproved. 

In this particular instance the admin- 
istration of the juvenile court has been 
on trial and stands, after both sides were 
heard, convicted at the bar of the Con- 
ference of Social Workers. 


TELL TALE WITNESSES 


Dr. Hessler, in his paper on page 51, 
has called new witnesses to the stand to 
give testimony as to the healthfulness of 
American community life—not only 
what our factory centers with their 
pavements and smoke and congestion 
mean, but what the ordinary smaller 
community offers as a place to live in. 

The witnesses he calls to the stand are 
weeds. Their testimony bears directly 
on the problem of securing, in our col- 
lective living together, enough good air 
for all the people, air free from dust and 
smoke. This naturalist’s version of the 
city problem restates it with rare sug- 
gestiveness. Dr. Hessler is especially 
equipped, both as physician and_bot- 
anist, to put it tellingly. Back in the 
spring of 1886 the Indiana Academy of 
Science held its first meeting at Brook- 
ville. It was attended by such men as 
David Starr Jordan, John M. Coulter, 


Oliver P. Jenkins, Barton W. Evermann, 
David W. Dennis, who were then or 
have become well known in scientific 
work. Dr. Hessler went to that meet- 
ing as a boy with an inborn passion for 
the study of nature, who already knew 
thoroughly all the plants of his neigh- 
borhood. Inspired by this session he at- 
tended the Indiana University from 
which he graduated in 1890, later grad- 
uating in medicine and doing post grad- 
uate work in Germany. He _ served 
as assistant physician at the Northern In- 
diana Hospital for the Insane at Lo- 
gansport, and as pathologist at the Cen- 
tral Indiana Hospital for the Insane at 
Indianapolis. He is now one of the 
practicing physicians of the state, and it 
was on his suggestion that a committee 
was assigned by the Indiana Academy to 


the joint subject of weeds and diseases. | 


Any one who reads Dr. Hessler’s paper, 
which was presented at a recent meeting 
of the academy, will not fail to see the 
appropriateness of joining the two sub- 
jects, forming as they do the negative 
aspects of two of his main interests— 
plant-life and health. The committee 
designs to encourage the co-operation of 
scientists and physicians, of school teach- 
ers, and of the public in general in the 
improvement of living conditions. 

In concluding his paper Dr. Hessler 
pointed out that we have a Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture which “gives at- 
tention to plants and weeds, to animals, 
and pests, and parasites of all kinds,” 
but, he said, “it neglects the farmer 
himself and his children. We need a 
federal department of public health, a 
department which will study the needs 
of the people and give them information 
regarding health and ill health just as 
the Agricultural Department now gives 
information about animals and plants.” 
A resolution was passed at the meeting 
of these Indiana naturalists endorsing 
the establishment of a national depart- 
ment of public health. The movement 
to this end has received some of its 
strongest backing from the cities. Dr. 
Hessler writes from the viewpoint of a 
small community where sanitation is also 
neglected—where there are neighbor- 
hoods where “weeds of all kinds grow, 
native and foreign, vegetable and human.” 
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A CITY OF HOMES. 
What San Francisco was before the earthquake. 
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THE ROMEO FLAT—SAN FRANCISCO’ 


tag ALICE S. GRIFFITH 


SECRETARY SAN FRANCISCO HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


In every city the cry of regret for the 
mistakes of the past is heard, for not 
even an awakened public conscience and 
an instructed public mind can wipe out 
all the errors of the past.. 

But what of a city built on the hills, 
—a city of sunshine and _ sea-given 
breezes, swept clean by fire to be built 
anew in this twentieth century? Surely 
the builders would grasp their unriv- 
alled opportunity. What is San Fran- 
cisco’s reply—a city of small homes, a 
city of gardens? No. A city of tenements. 


1A series of articles describing housing condi- 
tions in typical American cities,: large and small, 
Hast and West, and the efforts being made to im- 
prove these conditions. Published with the co- 
operation of the National Housing Association. I. 
Introduction, by Lawrence Veiller, THH SURVEY, 
November 19, 1910, price 10 cents; II. Socialists 
and Slums—Milwaukee, by Carl D. Thompson, De- 
cember 3, 1910, price 25 cents; III. The Awak- 
ening of a State—Indiana, by Albion Fellows 
Bacon, December 17, 1910, price 10 cents; IV. 
Housing Reform in Cold Storage—Boston, by Ed- 
ward T. Hartman, January 21, 1911, price 10 
cents; V. The Huddled Poles of Buffalo by Fred- 
eric Almy, February 4, 1911, price 25 cents; VI. 
New Tenants and Old Shacks—St. Louis, by 
Roger N. Baldwin, February 18, 1911, price 10 
cents; VII. Teaching the Tenant—Los Angeles, 
by Johanna Von Wagner, March 4, 1911, price 
5 cents. 


2As Top SURVEY was going to press word was 
received that the tenement house law now before 
the California Legislature had been amended so 
that, if passed, the Romeo Flat will be subject 
to its provisions. The Senate has passed the 
bill with only one dissenting vote. 
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Looking back to April 17, 1906, one 
sees whole districts covered with small 
houses, vine clad, fragrant with flowers. 
On April 18 the fire swept the city, and 
before a month had passed the builders 
were at work. Fast they built. Shelter 
was needed, expediency and desire for 
gain were paramount, and the smoking 
ruins were covered with poorly: con- 
structed buildings, several :’-families 
crowding into a space adequate -for one. 

In less than a year thoughtful men. 
and women realized that San Francisco’ 
was face to face with a housing prob-' 
lem and that no law existed to check 
the increasing abuses. In spite of muni- 
cipal indifference and corruption a tene- 
ment house ordinance based on fhe New 
York law was passed in 1907. The New 
York reformers had obtained all that 
was possible for their great city, where 
land values are so high and vested in- 
terests so entrenched, but the meager 
allowances for light and air conceded 
for the crowded metropolis should not 
have been the model for the small city 
accustomed to wide spaces and gener- 
ous gardens. Yet even these limited 
restrictions were soon evaded, and the 
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Telegraph Hill May, 
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ordinance was fiercely opposed by spec- 
ulative builders and property holders. 
A state law seemed imperative. Only 
thus could a two years’ truce be guar- 
anteed the city, for the very possibility 
of frequent concessions to their de- 
mands delayed the work of the builders, 
and those who struggled to uphold the 
law had no sooner successfully com- 
bated one attack than another was pend- 
ing from a different quarter. 

In framing the state law the same 
general definitions and provisions were 
followed, for opposition to all restric- 
tions was rife and what had once been 
conceded could not easily be withdrawn. 
Thus, through an error of judgment on 
the part of the framers of the first law, 
California has adopted standards which, 
though the best that New York could 
do after sixty years of neglect, are. low 
for San Francisco. There has thus been 
placed before the smaller towns of the 
state not yet cursed with the evil of the 
three-family building, a model which in 
the future will be followed only too 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


1906, after the great fire. 


eagerly. The power of suggestion is 
limitless and the speculative builder om- 
nipresent. Inflated land values based on 
the earning capacity of a small lot cov- 
ered by a three-family building in place 
of the former cottage have induced 
much of the rapid rebuilding of San 
Francisco. For not alone in the poorer 
districts, but in every quarter of the 
city, apartment houses, flats, multiple 
buildings of every type have superseded 
the single family house. 

Thus an opportunity such as the world 
has seldom seen before has been cast. 
aside with ignorance and_ indifference. 
Gain has been placed above all else and 
selfish interests have made their fight 
with a concentration of purpose worthy 
of a better cause. 

What of those interested in uphold- 
ing the law? Why have they neglected 
so obvious a duty? Until house to house 
investigations were made by the social 
workers of the Latin quarter, even their 
realization of the extent of the evils 
was not awakened. The spectacular 
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tenement of New York does not exist, 
but in the three- and four-story wooden 
buildings crowded in the narrow alleys 
of the North Beach district, dark rooms, 
lacking in some instances even a window 
into an unventilated shaft, lie as fes- 
ters, breeding disease and sin, though 
unseen and unsuspected by the casual 
passerby. The investigations begun in 
January, 1908, have been the basis for 
the successful upholding of the law, but 
apparently have had little influence on 
its interpretation and enforcement. The 
crux of the present situation is the 
Romeo Flat, for by means of this type 
of building widespread evasion of the 
law has been legalized, 

During the investigation of 1908-1909 
it was found that the Romeo Flat was 
constantly built without regard to per- 
centage of lot area covered and almost 
invariably without a yard. These eva- 
sions of the law were reported to the 
Board of Public Works, which alone of 
the various municipal departments re- 
sponsible for the enforcement of the law, 
is in a position of authority, through its 


issuance of building permits. The presi- 
dent of the board stated that it had been 
decided to exempt these buildings from 
the restrictions of the tenement house 
law owing to the fact that they were 
flats, which with their separate entrances, 
as he claimed, did not fall within the 
definition of a tenement house. 

But the Romeo Flat with its “com- 
mon stairway” was plainly within the 
definition. This had been conceded by 
the Board of Public Works and by the 
building committee of the Board of Sup- 
ervisors during the first attempt to alter 
the city ordinance. 

The change of opinion on the part of 
the Board of Works was at once made 
the chief issue in a long drawn battle. 
An appeal was made to the Board of 
Supervisors, which while anxious to up- 
hold the law had no power of enforce- 
ment, and its only possible course lay 
in an appeal to the city attorney for 
the legal interpretation of the definition 
of a tenement house and its relation to 
the Romeo Flat. Both his opinion rela- 
tive to the city ordinance given June 7, 


THE LOST OPPORTUNITY. : 
A city of wooden tenements—not homes. Telegraph Hill today. 
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A THIRTHEN-FAMILY ROMEO FLAT. 
“Ruled out’ of the tenement law. 


1909, and that relative to the state law 
given July 24, 1909, maintain that as 
there are outer entrances on the “com- 
mon stairway” of the Romeo Flat these 
are separate street entrances, and thus 
bring the building under the definition 


of a flat and not under the definition of, 


a tenement house. 

Whether such an interpretation would 
hold in court is more than debatable. 
Unfortunately the Housing Association 
and other interested organizations are 
not financially able to bring a test case, 
and. thus in every quarter of the city 
tenement houses are erected . without 
yards, with small courts, and in many 
cases with smaller rooms and less pri- 
vacy than are demanded by the tenement 
house law. 

In itself the Romeo Flat does not con- 
stitute a menace, except that its single 
stairway permits a three-story building 
containing six apartments to be built on 
a small lot in place of a flat with three 
apartments. The open stairway is pref- 
erable to a dark, unventilated hall, but 
it is manifestly absurd that this type of 
multiple dwelling should violate any pro- 
vision of the tenement house law. Since 


the city attorney’s decision, 195 of the 
275 wooden buildings erected for three 
or more families have been Romeo 
Flats. It is safe to assume that not 
one-quarter of these have yards and that 
the great majority are without adequate 
light and ventilation. 

San Francisco is somewhat protected 
by the insertion in the building law of 
1910 of provisions relative to the mini- 
mum size of courts and the percentage 
of lot areas which may be covered by 
buildings for three or more families. 
These were no sooner passed than they 
were attacked, and notwithstanding the 
fact that the present union labor ad- 
ministration should have been counted 
upon to support the cause of the tene- 
ment house dweller, the restrictions were 
relaxed; but that a determined fight was 
made by the medical profession and so- 
cial workers, ably upheld by the San 
Francisco Labor Council, they would 
have been entirely eliminated. 

The laws as they stand should pre- 
vent the worst of the evils of the past, 
but the question of enforcement blocks 
the way of progress. 

The public receives from a municipal 
department no more than it demands, 
and the prevalent indifference to the bad 
housing conditions in San Francisco is 
largely responsible for the lax interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the law. Two 
at least of its many safeguards are prac- 
tically inoperative. One of these is the 
provision that the Board of Works shall 
issue the permit “after plans for plumb- 
ing, lighting, ventilation, and other san- 
itary features have been approved by the 
Board of Health.” The other’ provision 
relates to “certificates of occupancy,” 
and recites that 


it shall be the duty of the Board of Public 
Works to make or cause to be made a final 
inspection and examination of all buildings be- 
fore any such buildings are occupied, and if 
such buildings are found to have been erected 
and constructed in conformity with all the 
provisions and requirements of this ordinance. 
said Board of Public Works shall issue a writ- 
ten or printed certificate thereof to the owner 
or lessee. No person, firm, or corporation 
shall occupy any building or structure until 
such certificate has been issued. 


Except in regard to specifications 
for plumbing the Board of Health is 
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SAN FRANCISCO MANUFACTURING TUBERCULOSIS IN ITS DARK ROOMS. 
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never consulted and never asks to see 
the plans filed with the Board of Public 
Works when application for building 
permits are made.. The second of the 
laws is so entirely a dead letter that the 
Department of Public Works has not 
even a printed form of occupancy cer- 
tificate. 

If the public could be made to real- 
ize its responsibility for the negligence 
of its municipal officers, the first im- 
portant step, towards reform would have 
been taken. Even could strict interpre- 
tation of the law and its enforcement 
so far as the proper granting of permits 
be obtained, the question of inspection 
remains to be dealt with: The Board 
of Public Works has at its command 
ten building inspectors; as soon as a 
building is completed their responsibil- 
ity ends, and all inspection ceases. The 
Board of Health has the right of en- 
trance if a “public nuisance” has been 
reported, but undoubtedly for a city with 
an ever increasing tenement house prob- 
lem, the Department of Health should 
supply special tenement house inspect- 
ors. Here again public indifference is 
the root of the evil, for only by an in- 
crease in its appropriations could the 
already overburdened Department of 
Health meet this demand. 

There is still another phase of the sit- 
uation which should be intelligently and 
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forcibly dealt with. This is the com- 
pulsory improvement of old tenements. 
At present the state tenement house law 
simply regulates the construction of new 
and the alteration of old buildings. No 
improvements are demanded. Such 
should undoubtedly be required and 
should be under the authority and su- 
pervision of the departments of health 
throughout the state. San Francisco 
could benefit greatly by such regulations 
properly enforced, for in the hundreds 
of tenement houses built immediately af- 
ter the fire, and before the passage of 
the city ordinance of 1907, every law 
of hygiene has been violated. 

The California state law is unfavor- 
ably criticised by tenement house author- 
ities in New York because the wooden 
tenement is permitted, and the added fire 
risk is held to be of even less importance 
than the poor sanitation which must 
necessarily follow a few years’ oc- 
cupancy of a cheaply built wooden 
building. This undoubtedly is true, and 
but adds to the necessity of further legis- 
lation towards safeguarding the health 
of the occupants of the poorest type of 
tenements. 

Among such buildings in San Fran- 
cisco the Romeo Flats stand as warn- 
ings to other cities and other states. If 
such an evasion of the spirit of a law 
can be legalized, does it not prove that 
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it is not law but enlightenment that is 
needed? Does it not mean that until 
the men of a community are willing ta 
_ sacrifice time and energy to arouse the 
public conscience, greed and ignorance 
will nullify every good law? Not the 
least wise of the many wise chapters of 
Lawrence Veiller’s Housing Reform! is 
the chapter of Don’ts. Would that the 
first two of these could be impressed 
on the heart and mind of every man in 
San Francisco and in every similar city: 
“Don’t let your city become a city of 
tenements. Keep it a city of homes.” 
“Don’t imagine there is no necessity of 
action because conditions in your city 
are not as bad as they are elsewhere.” 
San Francisco points with justifiable 
pride to the rapid rebuilding of her busi- 


1Housing Reform. By Lawrence Veiller. 
Sage Foundation Publication. 
Survey $1.25. 
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ness section. Even those who regret the 
wiping out of every landmark of pioneer 
days rejoice that the spirit of the 
pioneers lives in their sons; but where 
can be found among these sons the fore- 
sight and public spirit which reserved 
from the Mexican grants the open 
squares, and gave the Golden Gate Park 
to the people as a heritage of pleasure? 

San Francisco “invites the world” for 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915. 
She justly claims that she can house, in- 
terest, and amuse all who may come for 
a day. But what of those who will en- 


ter her gates through the great canal? 


What is prepared for the immigrant who 
will be the father of her citizens? 

Let the men of San Francisco learn 
before it is too late the lesson taught by 
New York. The hour is pregnant. 
Shall health, happiness, honor be brought 
forth, or’ disease, misery, and vice? 


“CLIFF-DWELLERS” IN CUNEO FLATS. 


Lincoln’s Birthday will be Inaugural Day for the Demonstrations of Protest and Revolt 
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tyorking class can no longer submit to ‘the lawless despotism of the capitalist courts —_dicial ukase, the forcible Eidnaping of orkingmen by a criminal corporation in the United States. 
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Let it he remensbered, too, that the.same Sore ae same arbitrary maior eazy the 
Ww, 80-caller italist eysteni, exercise the most despotic power _lacklisting of workingmen, and hounding them to death,by lawless corporations in the United States. 

ane sea ales 9 eailed Uo ee aaa Rec rare a fe Let ‘ also he revierabered and Hehe forgotten, that it was the same cow't that paralyzed the 

\ This appéal we now miako, in hohalf of, workiti¢ class reduced to slavery. Their rights have —_ lawful and peaceable resistance of workingmen to corporate tyramiy by outlawing the strike and cle- 

heen’ violated, their organizations’ tidd Larid‘and toot; their press muzzled, their officials imprisoned, —_claring the boycott a crime. i 5 As 

i eres 2 red. mt Tn the name of an outraged working élags we deny tho jurisdiction of the supreme court and 

Po submit t4 such pulitages it a republic. would be the hidest sowardice and the rankest frea challenge the validity ofits title, Weare not responsiple to a court we have no voice in choosing. We 

son. Hence thik declaration of; revolt. _: y . repudiate its authority and défy its mandates, And this we do in the name of the constitution it has 

For years the people-have protested in vain’ agaifist the usurpations of power by the capitalist —_violated and the law it has outraged... " , 
fourts ad the frivaal on anddestruction of the liberties guaranteed to them, under the constitutions We challenge this conrt to produce its constitutional authority for annulling the laws of con- 
They now propose’ to submit’ no' longer like dumb driven cattle, but to give emphatic notice that * gress and the state legislatures and for legalizing the crimes committed by corporations in kidnaping 
ission i y that and blacklisting the working class. ~ i . 
; No such authority was ever latrfully conferred. It does wot exist. Its exercise is brazen 
usurpation, the very essence of tyranny. ' 


the limits of thtir patience have been reached, that their meek submission is at an end, and 

from now on they are in open revolt. against the power that is trampling upon their rights ang 

destroying their liberties... : ) 2 ; J 
The ‘arbitrary imprisonment of Fred D. Warren, the editor of a working class paper, withouf Such a court is unworthy of respect. It has abused its trust and forfeited the confidence of. 

the slightest warrant of law, is the climax of a long series of outrages perpetrated by the courts ta ‘the people, and it is their duty to riko in thew wrath agamst ifs 4bominatiohs. 

muzzle the press and silence protest against corporation misrule Jiston to what Lincoln said: 


“" In every age and in every nation since theré has been a press it has been either prostituted to “If the policy of the igpyerament upon vital questions affecting the whole people fs to be irre.) 
serve the ends of a corrupt ruling class, or arbitrarily suppressed. ve By, fixed by decisions of the supreme court the fostant they are made the people will have cease: 
‘The ruling'elass has always been the enemy of a free press, free speech, and a free people. the oir own rulers, having to that extent prectically resigned the government into the hands ©! 
by 


Thornss Jofierson said: that eminent tribunal. 


“THE APPEAL” AND ITS INFLUENCE 


Weed. GHENT 


The “Appeal to Reason,’ edited at Girard, Kansas, is the most widely read propagandist 
publication in America. The case of its managing editor, Fred D. Warren, charged with 
an offence against the postal law and recently pardoned by President Taft, has been the 
subject of much comment; but there has hitherto been no attempt, either by its friends 
or its enemies, to appraise the influence of the “Appeal” as a force in American public think- 
ing. THE Survey asked such an estimate. from Mr. Ghent, author of Our Benevolent 
Feudalism and Socialism and Success, who, as president of the Rand School of Sociul 
Science, occupies a distinctive position in the socialist movement in the United States. 


The subject is not a simple one. The 
Appeal has its passionate devotees, and 
even in the socialist movement its con- 
firmed enemies. To the doctrinaires it is 
too flighty; to the sober-minded it is too 
reckless and sensational. To its ardent 
supporters, on the other hand, it is some- 
thing like holy writ. To them it speaks 
very nearly the first and last word on 
socialism, and its pronouncements on 
current issues are accepted as authorita- 
tive. An estimate of its influence must 
take into account the causes for these 
extreme differences of opinion and atti- 
tude. 

The Appeal has won its way because 
it has brought socialism to the mind and 
heart of the common man. ‘The social- 
ism that arose after the Civil War was 
utterly unlike its two forerunners—the 
Owenite and the Fourierite forms 
—that held sway in the third and fourth 
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decades. The new movement was Ger- 
man in origin, and under the leadership 
of various doctrinaires it became a dis- 
tortion of Marxism—incredibly dogmat- 
tic, narrow, and bitter. It struggled 
along for many years, but in spite of the 
strongest endeavors failed to make ap- 
preciable headway among the workers. 
It may be said even to have effectively 
alienated large sections of that class. It 
dealt in fixed dogmas, uttered in a 
phraseology that few except the initiate 
could understand; and it avoided, or 
even often opposed, the workers in their 
daily struggles. 

Interpreting socialism along broader 
lines, J. A. Wayland came into the move- 
ment with his little paper, the Coming 
Nation, in the early nineties. He brought 
new elements into socialist propaganda. 
Instead of theoretical disquisitions on 
matters never to be solved, he brought 
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matter-of-fact applications of socialist fore seen it and as they could not help 
philosophy. He left dogma to the seeing it thereafter. 

closet philosophers and the theologians His paper prospered. Then he or- 
of the movement and ganized the Ruskin 


spoke to common IT IS YOUR MOVE, GENTLEMEN ! Co-operative Colony 


men in their own Gumaap, Kansas, October 19, 1910 in Tennessee, and 
1 3 United States Circwit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cireult, Sitting in St. Paal, Minn.: A h 5 
Gentlenra—On May 9th of this year, I argued my case ‘in yyur court. Three years prior 10 that 
anguage. In brief date I was arrested, charged with defaming the character of ¢x-Governor WS. Taylor, by circulating! move 1S Pp a Pp er 


‘through the mails an envelope on which was printed an offer of a reward for bis capture ad return to h 1 
sentences he gave ‘the authorities of Kentucky T was Seat in the federal court at, Fort Scott two years after my there. But ne o 
. . arrest and sentenced to six months in jail and to pat a fine of $1,500. I appea’-d my case to your court, not et on wit iS 
the socialist aspect [find srr wns on seme wane my baste wee selling towaie a phie sana crue | HOU § 
cate iS case to you, devoid of technicalities and legal verbiage. I stated to you that I had mailed the envelope, 
of familia 1G things tn question aud my reasons therefor, namely, to call public attention to the decision of the supreme court new Cc O m r a d € SS) 
‘2 of the Umted States wherein the kidnaping of three workingmen was ‘declared not to be a violation of r obabl th e f ault 
His k ill = their constitutional night. After thus frankly stafing the {gets L had reason (o expect that you Would with Pp Vi 
SK1 pa lnoty axe para lout delay decide the case, Tt is now six months. sigue I submitted the matter to yoo. and you have rendered 1 ] h 
rapher was ex. no decision. “I had waited two years for trial in the Tower court: another year elapsed before I coulil xe Was arge My t Sis 
2 = a ficanng in your court. Why this delay? : 


eee : Sic gieviow 16 atk of doovon Uat omy ah Gok mw PEAR ean ee LIE OO Men Sepa Lated 
Ne a ee ea eee ne re a eae erate then. leant 
eubapreiiustration Or 9) fxterte sm tort te es omens ees eo | the paper an their 
eUnaimons paraseitie | | =) ee ee hands: 1 Colony spas 
made men see life A prod to a federal court—Letter, by Editor per, and all went 
as they had not be LL ee mei to the court in which his case down. 


Copies. 
[_] unaer 1,000. 
1,000 to 3,000. 


XJ 3,000 to 5,000. 
5,000 to 11,000. 


BSSY 15,000 to 20,000, PRE 40,000 to 50,000. 


THE “APPHAL’S” CIRCULATION BY STATES FEBRUARY 25, 1911. 


showing graphically the audience reached by the Appeal with its half million sub- 
cadiotlon list. This cnemation exceeds that of any of the standard magazines except the Saturday 
Evening Post, Oollier’s, Cosmopolitan, Everybody’s and half a dozen of the women’s journals. 
As a subscription proposition, however, the Appeal falls in the class’ of mail order publica- 
tions. un this field there are several with a circulation of 500,000 and over—such as Comfort, 
Home Life, American Family Journal—one or two of them reaching we Pore. ; 
A comparison of the Appeal’s circulation with the socialist vote of | 0 is interesting. In 
those states which totaled a socialist vote of 40,000 or over, its circulation (February 25, 1911) 
is as follows: 


Maximum Appeal circulation 
socialist vote Feb. 25, 1911 
1. Ohio 62,356 40,935 
2. Pennsylvania 59,63u 49,270 
3. Illinois 49,896 19,549 
4. New York 48,982 21,786 
5. California 47,819 24,407 
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Down With the Corrupt 
Courts of Capitalism 


“ae 
By EUGENE V. DEBS. 
a id 

The long train of usufpations by the tapitalist courts and ths abuses and outrages growing out of thelr despotic an 
corrupt practices, of which the working class have always) been ‘he victimeand the capitalist class the beneficiaries, calmina-* 
ting inthe imprisonment of Fred D. Warren for exposing their brutal Iniquittes, is. the prelude to the downtall of the robber | 
systenrunder which these revolting crimes have been perpetrated Inthe name of law.and! justice upon the long-suffering 
Ainerican people. oe. ; 

The capitalist courts in falling Wareen have sounded the knell of their owindoom. . they inay sill flourish and fester} 
for a time, but they will never recover from the poisoned dagger they have plunged Into thelr own vitals. e 

Even now the people are rising agalnst them and their. power for evil Ib Waning and will soon be destroyed, 

JANUARY 21ST, THE DAY WARREN GOES TO JAIL, MARKS IN REO, LETTERS THE RISE OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE AGAINST JUDICIAL DESPOTISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 

‘On that day begins a series of protest demonstrations ‘that’ ‘wIlP continde steadily duting’the’six 
In Pollock's prison cell, culminating on the day.of thi, release In such a triumphant uprising of the: 

Jtnessed in’all its history. | ae 
bate Ne day Wares feaves Girard for Fort Scott-to sartender himself tothe sheriff the APPEAL will close down and’jty 
‘employes, acting as his personal escort, will march with thelr comrede beloved to the prison doow. Other comradey from 
surrounding points, many hondreds, perhans thousands, ‘wilt be ¢hére to attest thelr personal loyalty and pledge thelr fidelity 

id devotion to the cae. : 
= oe vil be mz mangurallon of the six months’ sentente of Warren and six months of nation-wide revolutionary dem 
nstration that will.waixe every corporation-serving Judicial despot in America shake In his stolen boots. , . 
Ms cies f'n bas naw been appealed to the supreme court of .the people, and when the people are through 
with the capitalist courts no Socialist editor, and no other editor, will evet again be thrown into Jail without good cause. 

The lask before us now, the greatest we have ever undertaken, is to arouse the American people. The National Executhye 
Committee of the Socialist party has boldly taken the initiative and set an Inspiring example to the working days and all the. 
nation. The corporation courts are sternly rebuked, Warrerejs staunchly upheld and a ringing. appeal to the country is. isqued: 

closes in. thede stirring words ; ; 
as, “WE CALL UPON THE COMRADES EVERYWHERE TO ARRANGE FOR MASS MEETINGS ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY TO PROTEST AGAINST THE GROWING MENACE TO THE WORKING CLASS THROUGH THE SUBSER- 
VIENCE OF THE COURTS TO. THE CAPITALIST CLASS AND AGAINST THIS LATEST DESPOTIC OUTBREAK 
OF CAPITALIST. VENOM AND: REVENGE.” 


hg lies manacled 
as this country has, 


First few paragraphs of a signed article by 
Eugene V. Debs, December 31, 1910. Mr. Debs 
is a member of the Appeal staff. 


He bided his time, and after a while 
again started his paper, this time named 
the Appeal to Reason. Soon he had 
matched his earlier success, and before 
long had made a new record. Warren, 
who had been publishing another prop- 
aganda paper, joined forces with him, 
and later Debs came. Recently the Ap- 
peal has started another weekly periodi- 
cal, named after the earlier publication, 
the Coming Nation, and this also is 


y 


| The Treacherous Record of Congress Exposed 


Bigh i-Hour aa "Pin Rib Re Insurgents and Dem: 


jentatives: 


Rib,” According to the Official econ: of the U. S, Governmen 


br 
kor” In Their Respective Districts. 
is.ty (OUI® KOEPLIN, Wasbington, D.C 
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His trial, which was a long chain of vex- 
atious delays, resulted in his conviction 
to serve a six-months’ jail sentence at 
hard labor and to pay a fine of $1,500. 
It is not necessary to give unreserved 
sanction to what Warren and the Ap- 
peal did in this matter. To promote an 
agitation against the outrageous break- 
ing of the law in the Moyer-Haywood 
case, and then deliberately to break the 


law; to protest against kidnapping and 


then to promote kidnapping, is hardly a 
consistent or just policy. But the Ap- 
peal wanted to show to the world that 
in the eyes of the federal judiciary it 
was perfectly legal to kidnap workmen, 
but utterly illegal to kidnap a retainer of 
capitalism. So it chose a sensational and 
illegal method of proving its point, and 
to the satisfaction of men of average 
common sense the point was sustained. 

The incident proved a dramatic and 
convincing help in the movement sup- 
ported by the Appeal and other periodi- 
cals against the usurpations of the fed- 
eral judiciary. From the time of the 
arrest the Appeal kept up an energetic 
and forceful campaign against the ju- 
diciary, and particularly that part of it 
which was connected with the trial. The 


Allke Have “Stabbed Labor Unde: ; ; : 
Sixteen Hour-Day. 


wordering aya) Bodin: 
scant par 


at Wash-, 
Reason Discloses Duplicity of 
Vote Against the Workers’ Inter- f ter anes 


frat tie’ hone 
ran 


ago 
ae 


Big facts contained id 
athe best -arguments| 
Nise 


The leader of a_ before-election issue—October 22, 1910. 


on the high road to success. It is edit- 
ed by A. M. Simons, formerly of the 
Chicago Daily Socialist, with Charles 
Edward Russell as contributing editor. 
The Appeal has had repeated trouble 
with the postal authorities. Much of 
the trouble has borne the strongest evi- 
dence of political persecution dictated 
from Washington. The climax came 
when Warren was arrested for circulat- 
ing printed rewards for the kidnapping 
of ex-Governor Taylor of Kentucky. 


official records and even the personal 
records of the judges were overhauled, 
and a wealth of matter was put before 
the world which has permanently singed 
certain judicial reputations. The so- 
cialist and labor world was aroused as it 
had not been since the Moyer-Haywood 
affair. Washington became alarmed. 
It was necessary to do something. War- 
ren absolutely refused to petition for a 
pardon or to permit his friends to peti- 
tion. But the president chose not to 
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wait longer, and so before the day set 
for Warren’s jail sentence he pardoned 
the unruly offender and reduced his fine 
to $100, to be collected by civil process 
only. The civil process will of course 
never be taken, and Warren is thus ef- 
ea prevented from breaking into 
jail. 

With the president it was a case of 
Hobson’s choice. On the one hand, to 
let Warren go to jail was to foster the 
growth of an agitation against the courts 
which might have the most serious con- 


SOCIALISTS ARE COMING TO 


BERGER TO CONGRESS. 


waukee— County. 


Socialist Win Great Victory in Mil Out of the Wreck and Ruin of Political Parties, Political Platforms and Poli-|i* pe 
tical Fortunes, the Socialist Party Emerges Strong and Vigorous a 
and Smilingly Confident of an Early Victory. 


You did it, Comrades—did It good and plenty. Bully for-you. {t spells full triumph In the 

sat With a Socialist In congress, with Socialists In four or more legisia- 
tures, with several Soclalist mayors, the people of the United States will get a better view of}. 

the practical work Immediately betore us, and will cease to look upon Socialism as a btigabso, 

“fscise|We have gained a place among the nations of the earth. No longer can It be sald 

°*| United States stands alone among the natlons, without Soclallst representatives In ogi 

bodies. THE AMERICAN SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IS NOW NUMERICALLY FOURTH IN THI 


not far distant future. 
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It is to be said that much of what it 
prints is sensational in manner and reck- 
less as to facts. But it is doubtful if 
these faults are deliberate. The Appeal 
has its own notions of the psychology of 
the crowd: it has its devoted mission of . 
propagating socialism, and it is resolved 
to win attention for the cause. So it 
speaks in loud tones, it deals in high 
lights and broad splashes of color. These 
color and sound effects do certainly at- 
tract attention. The most listless man 
cannot perforce do else than see or lis- 
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The leader of an after-election 


sequences; on the other hand, to pardon 
was in effect to criticise the very courts 
which were under fire. The president 
accepted what he considered the lesser 
evil. He also accompanied his pardon 
with some more or less futile rhetoric 
directed against the agitators. It will 
have small effect, for the agitation will 
of course go on. The movement loses 
some of its dramatic effects by reason 
of the president’s action, but the harm 
to the judiciary has already been done, 
and the movement cannot help but grow. 
The conduct of the judiciary in so many 
instances these last ten years has pro- 
vided all the material that is necessary. 

The Appeal goes wherever men work 
hard for a living. Its regular circula- 
tion approximates 500,000 a week, while 
its average is much greater, for it some- 
times prints as many as a million copies. 
To the toiling worker it is the revealer 
of a new world. It pictures a millennium 
not too remote and not too difficult of 
attainment. It talks the gospel of so- 
cialism in short and pithy sentences, the 
kind that one can pass along to one’s 
shopmate or neighbor. It interprets 
the workaday world as no other paper 
interprets it. 


issue—November 19, 1910. 


ten. And once his attention is attracted, 
he is in a fair way to conversion to a 
militant cause. Once set going, more- 
over, he is likely not to stop at the some- 
what corybantic type of socialism which 
people impute to the Appeal’s devotees. 
As a matter of fact, many of the most 
sober-minded leaders of the movement 
are men who got their first sight of so- 
cialism in the Appeal’s columns. Ripe 
students, who can say their socialist 
credos backward as well as forward, re- 
member the time when they were pain- 
fully picking out their A B C’s from the 
Appeal. This paper was their recruit- 
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REBELLIOUS FARMERS. 


Hark! Do you hear? Galloping korsemen, swishing of switches falling on’ the backs 

of Hill Billies, crackle of flames piaying about tubacco barns, pop, pop, pop: 01 ritles, the 
"Shouts ot masked men. The farmers are in rebellion, fighting the trust! 

dthev win. Soldiers are sent to parade the highways —but no eremy can be found. 

Appeal is made to the courts - but no one, will testify against the a es riders, and 


‘of mis-representation on the part of the press—bat the night army goes right on, until the : 


10, when Dr. Amoss is to be tried in Kentucky for the alleged crime’ of rt 
Lf rity the American farmer has Lae revolutionary, when aroused. bin is some- € 
thing romantic in the story of the riders o) 


| “Trolling ‘all the trusts. The farmers must Know of this means. Grand, faithful Army of : 


the Appeai 
and to bring peace to Dixte. 


ON AADERAPOMONIP NGS 6 O69OOO20006000800004 


Every so often the Appeal makes a special bid 
for circulation and converts among farmers. This 
broadside led off a series of articles reporting the 
night-riding trials in Kentucky. 
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ing agent, which enticed them into the 
ranks and taught them their “hay-foot, 
straw-foot”; other forces whipped them 
into shape for a more disciplined and or- 
derly service. It is to a large extent the 
sentinel, and no less the inspirator of the 
movement. Its alertness is extraordinary. 
Often the first mention of an episode 
which is soon to awaken millions appears 
in its columns. Where others are hesi- 
tant, it is forward; where others with 
an equal courage lack means or initia- 
tive, the Appeal is ready with both. Of- 
ten it goes too far; often it does harm 
to its own cause by uttering loose and 
reckless assertions and sensational ap- 
peals. It has, in an eminent degree, the 
defects of its qualities. But, with all its 
defects, it inspires the army to action. 
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It keeps the zeal and determination of 
its readers always at a high tension. It 
never permits enthusiasm to die down. 
When there comes one of those unac- 
countable lapses wherein the zeal and 
activity of the movement seem for a 
time to be wholly dissipated, the Appeal 
is ready with a new episode or a new 
issue which again awakens energy. So, 
in a sense, it leads the movement; not 
wholly, or perhaps even not generally, 
along lines chosen by itself, but by ex- 
hortation and encouragement along lines 
that for the time are commonly accepted 
as most effective. If it is not a repre- 
sentative of the best thought of the 
movement, it is at least a representative 
of the courageous spirit and the daunt- 
less determination of the movement. 


THE CHEERFUL GIVER OF TRANS- 
PORTATION 


MARY E. RICHMOND 


It is an interesting fact, discovered 
long ago by that shrewd student of hu- 
man nature, the beggar, that a ticket to 
some other part of the world where he 
can trouble us no more is the thing of 
all others that we give to the applicant 
for aid with the greatest cheerfulness. 
By a certain frailty in us that is not very 
difficult to understand, we are prone to 
look with favor upon almost any plan 
which involves the complete withdrawal 
of this our brother who troubleth us, and 
whose condition is indeed a thing which 
should make us very uncomfortable. 

Enlightened views will not help us very 
much in this predicament. Apparently 
it is not enough to supply the army of 
social advance with a drum major and 
a first-class band. It learns to march 
decently by the ceaseless repetition of 
detailed exercises, of which this of which 
I write is a minor one, but one too 
much neglected. 

When the Charity Organization De- 
partment of the Russell Sage Foundation 
found, some months ago, an agency in 
a railroad town which, out of a total 
relief expenditure of $300 a year, was 
paying $240 for railroad tickets to near- 


by towns and was asking pathetically, 
“What else could we do?” it decided to 
try to help this town to find an answer. 
The officials of the nearby towns were 
returning the compliment, of course, and 
all were busily issuing relief in transpor- 
tation to meet the demand which they 
themselves had created. ‘What else 
could they do?” Surely something bet- 
ter than this. 

Plans had already been developed by 
a committee of the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction for securing 
signatures to an agreement according to 
which those who gave charitable trans- 
portation at all should give it straight 
through to destination, and then only to 
those who it was found would be better 
off there. Transportation is a good and 
a necessary form of help. Under a sys- 
tem of temporary care pending inquiry 
(with a work-test for the able-bodied, if 
necessary), and of thorough action based 
on the facts, a number of cities are now 
using charitable transportation as an ef- 
fective means of making permanent pro- 
vision for some dependents, and of help- 
ing others up to independence. It i 
cruel to send a boy away from his home, 
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but nothing could be kinder than to find 
out where his home really is, to per- 
suade him to go there, and then send 
him. It is cruel to forward consumptives 
West and South where no care awaits 
them, but their transportation to sana- 
toriums and homes ready to receive 
them is, of course, the only right way of 
helping. It is cruel to encourage a man 
in search of work to become a wanderer, 
but there could be no better use of money 
than to send him where work is posi- 
tively, on good evidence, assured to him. 
Often it is wise to send his whole family 
with him, when this evidence is clear. 

In order, therefore, to discourage the 
wrong and encourage the right use of 
charitable transportation, the department 
undertook to issue the Transportation 
Rules and Telegraphic Code already de- 
vised, and to increase the number of 
signers to the agreement. These now 
number over four hundred public and 
private agencies. Some of the railroad 
trunk lines have also adopted the rule 
that no charity rates shall be granted to 
any agency not signing the agreement. 

Wherever public relicf officials or the 
representatives of private charities are 
gathered together during the next year, 
this matter should be brought to their 
attention. Social workers should know 
how charitable transportation is granted 
in their own communities, and should 
apply for the department’s pamphlet on 
the subject? as a means of securing sign- 
ers and of effecting a change for the 
better. 

Correspondence with officials and 
agencies East, West, and South brings 
out the enormous extent of this “passing 
on” evil. There are 2,946 counties in the 
United States and about 70,000 railroad 
stations. In an overwhelming majority 
of these it is believed that “passing on” 
is the usual means of relief for strangers. 

The following are a few illustrations 
of the usual practice, taken from recent 
letters: 


Mentally Defective.—A | feeble-minded 
woman, young and good-looking, applied to 
the county officials of a western state, saying 


1Passing On as a Method of Charitable Relief. 
Sent eseo upon application to the Charity Organi- 
zation Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
Room 613, 105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York. 
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that she came from Kansas. The county 
promptly sent her to another courty, which 
as promptly sent her back again. Weeping 
and in great distress she was sent again 
and again returned, this second time in the 
custody of the county clerk. Such contests 
are not unknown over the insane. 

Physically Defective—“A blind man was 
recently put off the train,” writes a south- 
western correspondent. “Neither city nor 
county officials would take any responsibility 
in the matter, and for three or four days the 
old man sat in the depot. No one knew what 
to do with the poor old fellow, until finally 
two hoboes came along and offered to take him 
away if they were given money for their fares 
and his. The money was given, he was in- 
trusted to their care, and the three started 
for C—.” 

In a volume on One Thousand Homeless 
Men, by the late Mrs. Solenberger, which is 
soon to be published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, there is the story of a blind man 
with a crippled wife and seven children, the 
oldest feeble-minded, all passed on by a chain 
of counties extending across three states, from 
Pennsylvania to Illinois. She writes also of 
a young deaf-mute, with an arm missing, who 
asked for transportation to St. Paul. “He 
knew no one in that city and would have 
no means of support upon his arrival there. 
For this reason we refused to send him. In- 
stantly he changed his request to one for a 
ticket to a city in central Illinois; then to 
one in JIowa, then to one ‘anywhere out 
West, writing in explanation, ‘I’ve just come 
from the East.’ He was impatient of ques- 
tions, but in addition to a few other facts 
we finally learned that he had been in Chi- 
cago less than three hours; nevertheless he 
wrote on a piece of paper: ‘I must go on; I 
cannot stay; I have nothing to do so I travel 
always. I do not stay anywhere. I must go 
before night.’ ” 

Deserters.—One such man was being passed 
from place to place in the West on the claims 
of a forged letter from his wife, in which 
she told of the destruction of their home by 
fire. A letter to the eastern city where she 
lived brought out the fact of his repeated de- 
sertions. There had been no fire. 

Whole Families—Even more serious in its 
results is the careless charity given to wan- 
dering families in which there are small chil- 
dren. No decent standard of care for the 
children can be enforced, because the parents 
slip from under ail supervision by moving on. 
One such family travelled for many months 
in the Southwest on the tale of having been 
burned out and of needing transportation to 
a relative in the next county. In state after 
state his relative was always in the next 
county, and court officials and kind-hearted 
private citizens were always making up purses 
in response to this appealing story. 

Sometimes help is granted, not because the 
story is believed, but because it is not. A 
man, wife, and four children appeared several 
years ago in Grand Rapids, after extensive 
wanderings covering a period of eight years. 
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A charity there wrote for their record in 
some of the towns in which they had received 
aid, with a view to discovering their real 
home. An overseer of the poor in Pennsyl- 
vania replied: 


MY DEAR MADAM: 


Your favor of Mar. 1 at hand and will say in 
reply that the parties you refer to stopped off in 
our city for a short time and worked all the 
charitable institutions here. They are deadbeats 
of the worst type. Get rid of them as soon as 
possible would be our advice. 

Very truly yours, 


Officials in three other places gave the same 
advice. Churches and private charities had 
been equally to blame, however. A long list 
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of them had helped to make tramps of the 
unfortunate children in this family. 


It would appear, from the foregoing, 
that one point at which to attack the in- 
crease of dependence is the transporta- 
tion practice of our public and private re- 
lief agencies. The intelligent regulation of 
charitable transportation can transform 
it from a crutch (or even from a blud- 
geon, as in some of the instances here 
given) into a ladder. Correspondence 
on this subject is invited by the Charity 
Organization Department. 


SHARING PLAN 


JOHN A. FITCH 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Brooklyn has within the last year 
adopted two plans which afford certain 
economic advantages to their employes. 
They are both examples of a movement 
which has been gathering headway in the 
last few years and which has unusual 
possibilities. 

June 20, 1910, the Brooklyn Edison 
Investment Fund was established and a 
board of trustees created. It was pro- 
vided that an employe could deposit, sub- 
ject to certain minor restrictions, what- 
ever proportion of his weekly wages he 
was able, and the company added an 
amount equal to ten per cent of the de- 
posits made during the first twenty-five 
days after the announcement of the plan. 
The moneys thus received are invested by 
the trustees in stocks or bonds of the 
company. The whole plan seems to 
offer good opportunities for saving and 
investing money, and in that way encour- 
aging it. 

The other plan is one of profit sharing, 
taking effect with the first of the year. A 
fund has been set aside out of the profits 
of 1910, and a portion will be credited to 
each employe who has worked for the 
company two yearsormore. The longer 
an employe has been in the service of 
the company the larger is his proportional 
share. This fund is paid in cash to the 
Trustees of the Brooklyn Investment 
Fund mentioned above, consisting of the 
general manager, the general superinten- 


dent, the treasurer of the company, 
and two employes selected by the “sub- 
scribers.” These trustees are to invest 
the fund in the same manner as the de- 


posits, in stocks or bonds of the Kings: 


County Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany and the Edison Electric [luminat- 
ing Company of Brooklyn. 

The trustees are responsible for the 
funds but have nothing to do with the 
distribution of the profits. That is at- 
tended to by the “provident committee’, 
which is made up of the same persons 
as those forming the board of trustees 
mentioned above, except that the em- 
ployes are dropped and two members of 
the board of directors of the company, 
designated by the president, take their 
places. 

After three years an employe may, if 
he has won the favor of the provident 
committee, draw out stock equal in value 
to the sum credited to him during the 
first two years. If an employe wishes to 
purchase a home, or if he dies, or if some 
other unusual necessity exists, the com- 
mittee may, in its discretion, allow the 
credit to be withdrawn in less than three 
years. 

There are four contingencies where the 
committee has no power of discretion. 
If an employe is “discharged by the com- 
pany for misconduct”, if he leaves the 
employment of the company without giv- 
ing “one month’s prior notice in writing”, 
if he tries to sell or transfer his interest 
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in the fund “without the written consent 
of the committee”, or if he becomes “in- 
solvent or bankrupt’, all of the credits to 
which the employe otherwise would be 
entitled “shall be wholly forfeited by 
him.” But the following rule atones 
fully to the committee for this limitation 
on its jurisdiction. 


The provident committee may, in its discre- 
tion, withhold a part or all of the share of 
profit to which an employe might otherwise be 
entitled, 1f, for any reason, the committee may 
be of the opinion that such employe ought not 
to receive or have the benefit of the same; and 
if any sum shall be so withheld by the com- 
mittee, such employe shall in no event have 
any interest in the sum so withheld. 


Further on the rules provide that if an 
employe gives written notice of his in- 
tention to leave the employ of the com- 
pany he may withdraw the share of prof- 
its “at the expiration of six months” after 
giving notice. And finally: The company 
expressly reserves and will exercise its 
right and privilege to discharge from its 
service at any time any employe, when its 
interests so warrant, without liability for 
any share of profits. 

In so far as these two plans tend to 
encourage thrift they are worthy of com- 
mendation. The investment plan seems 
well suited to accomplish this end; 500 
employes have already deposited $50,000. 
The profit sharing plan, to quote an of- 
ficial of the company, was established 
“with the double idea of helping the em- 
ployes by making them more prosperous 
and thrifty, and of increasing their in- 
terest in the company fo which they 
work by making them partners or part 
owners.” 

There must be instant and hearty 
agreement with such a statement of what 
profit sharing should be; it affords a 
basis for judging the plan of the Edison 
company in so far as that plan is in 
harmony with it, or offends against it. 
For however beneficent the motives of 
the Brooklyn company, it has not created 
a profit sharing that will secure those 
ends. It is a plan that does not admit 
the employes as partners. It definitely 
and studiously prevents that by excluding 
the employes from the provident commit- 
tee and by putting into the hands of that 
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committee control of the distribution of 
profits. 

President Anthony N. Brady, in 


his letter of December 12, 1910, ad- 
dressed to the employes’ of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, acknowl- 
edged an obligation to the employes when 
he said: “The directors are now able to 
recognize in a substantial manner the 
taithful services of our employes to 
whose efficiency and loyalty the progress 
of the company is largely due.” Such 
an obligation, if it means anything on 
the part of the company, must imply 
rights on the part of the employes in 
which they should be properly protected 
in the rules. Of course if it is a profit 
giving plan no rights are implied. But 
profit sharing is another matter, and that 
is what the company has called it. -There 
is nothing but the opinion of the company 
to determine what is “misconduct” for 
which an employe may be discharged and 
so lose his profits. And it is within the 
“discretion” of the provident committee 
to withhold a man’s share in the profits 
for any reason or for no reason. It can 
reject him if it does not like the color 
of his hair or the size of his feet. And 
the employe must stay with the company 
three years from January I, 1911, before 
he can be sure that he has pleased the 
provident committee sufficiently to share 
permanently in the profits. I should not 
be surprised to learn that the Edison 
Company officials are a progressive set of 
men, kindly anxious to aid their employes 
and to further their interests. But if 
indisputable evidence to that effect were 
placed before me I should still condemn 
a plan that puts employes in a position 
of dependence. It is difficult for a sal- 
aried employe to save money, and the 
chance of securing even a little in the 
way of “profits” will be a strong induce- 
ment to him to conform to the require- 
ments, reasonable or unreasonable, of 
those who control the distribution of the 
profits. 

A plan that serves to make employes 
acquiescent is undemocratic even under 
good employers, because it stifles an in- 
dependent spirit. Under a bad employer 
such a system would become not only 
undemocratic, but pernicious. 


MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS 


A. N. HOLCOMBE 


a HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Two recent events have revived public 
interest in proposals for the legal deter- 
mination of living wages in sweated in- 
dustries. One was the introduction of 
bills to establish minimum wages boards 
or their equivalent or to take steps to- 
wards that end in three states, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Massachusetts. The 
other was Mr. Kellogg’s suggestion that 
the ability to secure employment at not 
less than a legal minimum wage be con- 
sidered as a possible test of the desira- 
bility of immigrants. 

The new stage in the discussion of the 
living wage marks a distinct advance 
over the old. Advocates of a policy of 
legal protection for an American stand- 
ard of living have always found their 
plans balked by the fact of unrestricted 
immigration. Advocates and opponents 
alike of a material restriction of immi- 
gration have always groped in vain for 
a substantial basis for practical proposals. 
Now at last the idea begins to dawn upon 
Americans that, as Professor Patten has 
lately so well said, “there is no ideal 
America that does not involve an ideal 
Europe.” Americans cannot prosper 
through an immigration policy adopted 
at the expense of our European neigh- 
bors. Neither can we save them by 
sacrificing ourselves. 

The first duty of America to immi- 
grants is to assure them an opportunity 
to earn a living wage. If this oppor- 
tunity cannot be assured, it would be 
better to teach aliens the spirit of Ameri- 
can life at home than in our slums. The 
fact is that we do not know whether or 
not our existing immigration policy is 
enticing immigrants to our shores under 
false pretences. The first step in the pro- 
cess of finding out is to try to furnish a 
living wage to all those who are now 
here. Not until we have tried and failed, 
are we justified in closing our doors to 
the immigrants, whatever their. number. 

Hitherto Americans have refused seri- 
ously to consider proposals to fix mini- 
mum wages by authority of law. It has 
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been assumed that no such proposal can 
run the gauntlet of the American courts. 
Now, however, it begins to appear that 
that assumption was perhaps too hasty. 
There are no precedents. To be sure, 
there are plenty of cases in which the 
courts have declined to sustain limitations 
upon the freedom of contract less radi- 
cal than that involved in the legal deter- 
mination of a living wage. Yet the 
courts have also displayed a remarkable 
capacity for overruling precedents by a 
process of distinction, so to speak. The 
facility with which the Illinois court of 
last resort distinguished the recent 
Ritchie case from its obsolete prototype 
is suggestive. It suggests that we study 
the dissents of yesterday in order to 
learn the law of tomorrow. 

Only a few years ago the bakers’ ten- 
hour-law (Lochner vs. New York). suc- 
cumbed in the United States Supreme 
Court. Yet we suspect that today we 
can find the better law on that topic in 
the dissents of Justices Harlan and 
Holmes. As the latter coolly remarked, 
Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics has been 
read into the fourteenth amendment, and 
it should now be read out again.. Cer- 
tain it is that in times past wages have 
been fixed “by due process of law” for 
a race of laborers that enjoyed all the 
rights intended to be conserved by the 
fourteenth amendment. It is not yet cer- 
tain, but it is probable, that wages will 
again be fixed “by due process of law” 
in connection with the determination. of 
reasonable rates by public utilities com- 
missions. The fact is that the law of the 
constitution in the matter of the legal 
determination of wages is concealed in 
the bosoms of our judges, and can be 
discovered only by experiment. 

The experiment is unquestionably 
worth making. Victor S. Clark, the 
special agent of the United States Bureau 
of Labor, who was sent to Australia in 
1903-4 to study the workings of the 
minimum wage, states in his book, The 
Labor Movement in Australia (pp. 148, 
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150):, “The government assumes the 
responsibility of enforcing a living wage. 
: The law has not eradicated the 
evils it was designed to meet, but never- 
theless it appears to have mitigated them. 
Few, if any, strikes have occurred where 
wage determinations are in force”. 
Ernest Aves, the special agent of the 
British Home Office, who was sent to 
Australia in 1907 on a similar mission, 
reports (p. 123): “The boards, especi- 
ally those formed in the women’s 
trades, are greatly valued and are widely 
believed in.” Finally, the select commit- 
tee on home work of the British House 
of Commons reported in 1908 (p. xiv): 
“Your committee are of opinion that it 
is quite as legitimate to establish by legis- 
lation a minimum standard of remunera- 
tion as it is to establish such a standard 
of sanitation, cleanliness, ventilation, air- 
space, and hours of work;” and again: 
“Wage boards are workable and prac- 
ticable, and would be beneficial, and 
ought to be tried.” 

The British government accepted the 
advice of its committee and inaugurated 
the policy of a legal minimum wage with 
the trades board act of 1909. The Brit- 
ish statute has served as a model for the 
Minnesota minimum wage bill (see THE 
Survey, February 18, 1911, p. 864), sub- 
ject to the modifications thought neces- 
sary to escape the ban of the courts. The 
measure is intended to apply only to wo- 
men and minors, and its value, if adopted 
and successful in running the gaunt- 
let of the courts, will be correspondingly 
limited. The Wisconsin bill is a dis- 
tinctively American product, and taken 
in connection with a forthcoming “in- 
dustrial commission” bill, another dis- 
tinctively American product, offers the 
promise of a mode of determining wages 
under the authority. of law that will be 
workable and practicable, even under 
the peculiar American conditions, and 
ought to be tried. , 

The Wisconsin proposal is to establish 
a commission, which shall have power to 
deal with rates of wages in underpaid 
employments after the manner of a 
public utilities commission, dealing with 
railroad rates and other charges for the 


~ use of property “affected with a public 


interest.” The originality of the bill is 
April i, 1911. 
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apparent in its definitions of terms. Thus 
the terms “employment property” is de- 
fined to mean. physical property used for 
the production and sale for profit of pro- 
ducts of labor hired for wages. The 
term “employer” means the owner of em- 
ployment property. The term “living 
wage’’ means such compensation for 
labor performed under reasonable con- 
ditions as shall enable employes to se- 
cure for themselves and those who are 
or may be reasonably dependent upon 
them the necessary comforts of life. The 
term “oppressive employment” means 
an occupation in which employes are un- 


- able to earn a living wage. Then follows 


the pith of the bill: “All employment 
property is hereby declared to be affected 
with a public interest to the extent that 


‘every employer shall pay to every em- 


ploye in each oppressive employment at 
least. a living wage.” This declaration 
is ultimately to be enforced by an in- 
dustrial commission, which, under a 
broad grant of power to investigate, hold 
public hearings, ascertain and classify 
each oppressive employment, and fix for 
each such employment the living wage, 
will have ample power to establish mini- 
mum wages boards of the ordinary type, 
as instruments for the provisional deter- 
mination of minimum wages in sweated 
industries. Final determinations of liv- 
ing wages will be made by the industrial 
commission. ; 

This bill has all the earmarks of a 
shrewd piece of effective legislation. If 
the police power of the state can reason- 
ably be construed to cover the protection 
of the community against the evil re- 
sults of employment at starvation wages, 
the bill will withstand the process of 
judicial review. ,It cannot be success- 
fully attacked in Wisconsin on the 
eround that it delegates legislative au- 
thority. Now there are decisions on 
“exemptions” that define, in a way, de- 
cent living. Hence the path appears to 
be clear for the development of the 
principle of.a living wage by the rulings 
of an industrial commission, as the prin- 
ciple of reasonable rates for railroad and 
similar services is being developed by the 
rulings of our public utilities commis- 


sions. 
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THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINER AND 
COKE WORKER OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA’ 

W. JETT LAUCK ° 


EXPERT IN CHARGE OF GENERAL INDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATION, UNITED STATES 
IMMIGRATION COMMISSION 


There are about 186,000 bituminous 
coal miners and coke workers in Penn- 
sylvania, almost all of whom are to be 
found west of the summit of the Alle- 
ghenies. In the adjoining mining dis- 
tricts of West Virginia there are many 
thousand more. Inthe northeastern 
part of Pennsylvania there are also 171,- 
ooo anthracite mine workers. ‘The liv- 
ing and working conditions of the latter 
have been the subject of extended dis- 
cussion during the past decade, but it 
has only been within the past few months 
that the facts relative to the economic 


1The statistical basis of this article consists of 
the forthcoming report of the Immigration Com- 
mission Relative to Immigrants in Bituminous 
Coal Mining, a detailed treatment and statistical 
resentation of points, which must necessarily be 
Priefly mentioned in the limitations of a magazine 
article, will be found in this report. 
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and social position of the bituminous 
miner have been set forth, and that a 
basis has been secured by which ‘his 
status might be compared with that of 
the anthracite miner of Pennsylvania 
and the bituminous coal mine worker of 
the South, middle West, Southwest and 
other sections of the United States. 


THE INCOMING IMMIGRANTS 

Probably the most significant fact of 
the situation in western Pennsylvania 
and northern West Virginia is that the 
bituminous miner, as in other soft coal 
fields as well as in the southern anthra- 
cite region, is not an American, but as 
a rule is a recent immigrant from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. 

In the year 1870, American or Eng- 
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lish, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh, who had 
previously settled in western Pennsyl- 
vania, were exclusively employed in the 
bituminous mines. During the next ten 
years the annual production of the mines 
was more than doubled, being 42 million 
short tons in 1880 as compared with 17 
in 1870. This remarkable increase in 
output has continued at an undiminished 
rate up to the present time, and the rapid 
expansion in mining operations which 
made possible the increased annual pro- 
duction also demanded a remarkable in- 
crease in the operating forces, the total 
number of bituminous mine workers in 
1909 being in round numbers 186,000, as 
contrasted with 16,000 in 1870, an in- 
crease for the period of almost 1100 per 
cent. With the impossibility of recru- 
iting this large labor supply for the mines 
from native stock and from immigrants 
from Great Britain and northern Eur- 
ope, representatives of races from south- 
ern and eastern Europe secured an en- 
trance into the industry. During the 
decade, 1870-1880, the demand for labor 
growing out of the opening of new mines 
was met principally by the employment 
of Americans and English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, German, and Swedish immi- 
grants. By the year 1885, however, the 
available supply of native labor had been 
largely utilized and, although immigrants 
from Great Britain and northern Europe 
continued to arrive in search of employ- 
ment, their numbers. were inadequate to 
satisfy the growing needs of the indus- 
try. Moreover, this class of immigrant 
labor by 1890 practically ceased coming. 
In 1882, when other labor was unavail- 
able, a few Slovaks were employed by 
some of the Pennsylvania coal operators, 
and they were found so satisfactory that 
others were secured. Several years 
later, as the former sources of labor sup- 
ply were depleted, considerable numbers 
of Magyars and Poles, with a few Croa- 
tians and Italians, were employed. By 
1890 the movement of southern and east- 
ern Europeans to the mines had gained 
such headway that immigrants of this 
class constituted about one-fourth of 
the total number of employes in the Penn- 
sylvania bituminous mines. On _ the 

other hand, the first and second genera- 
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tion of English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, 
Germans, and other northern Europeans 
composed more than one-half, and the 
native Americans about one-fifth, of the 
operating force. 

The next twenty years were charac- 
terized by three movements: (1) Rep- 
resentatives of races from Great Brit- 
ain and northern Europe, as well as 
Americans, ceased entering this terri- 
tory; (2) men of this stock who had 
previously been employed, because of la- 
bor disputes and dissatisfaction ‘with 
conditions in Pennsylvania, migrated to 
the coal fields of the middle West or 
Southwest or engaged in other lines of 
work, and (3) Slovaks, Poles, Magyars, 
north and south Italians, Croatians, Bul- 
garians, Russians, Ruthenians, Rouman- 
ians, Syrians, Armenians, and Servians, 
immigrants from the south and east of 
Europe and from Asia, entered western 
Pennsylvania in increasing numbers to 
take the positions of the early employes 
and to fill the places in the mines which 
the expansion of the industry created. 
Of the employes in the bituminous mines 
of Pennsylvania in 1909, only I5 per 
cent were native Americans or native- 
born of native father, and 9 per cent 
native-born of foreign father, while 76 
per cent, or slightly more than three- 
fourths, were of foreign birth. What is 
even more significant is that less than 8 
per cent of the foreign-born mine work- 
ers were English, Irish, Scotch, Ger- 
man or Welsh. The majority were from 
southern and eastern Europe, with the 
Italians, Magyars, Poles, and Slovaks 
predominating. The term “American 
miner”, so far as the western Pennsyl- 
vania field is concerned, is largely a mis- 
nomer. 

Before the full significance of the eco- 
nomic position of the mine workers and. 
the prevailing working conditions may 
be comprehended, the personal and _in- 
dustrial characteristics of the immigrant 
employes and their households, who form 
such a large proportion of the mine- 
working force, must be understood. 

From a strictly industrial standpoint, 
one of the facts of greatest import in 
connection with the new arrivals has 
been that an exceedingly small propor- 
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tion had, any training or experience in 
mining in their native countries. Most 
of jthe newcomers had been farmers or 
agricultural -laborers, while a few had 
been engaged in hand trades. The new 
immigrant labor supply. has had other 
handicaps) than lack of experience. Prac- 
tically snorie ofthe races from southern 
and ‘eastern Europe has been able to 
speak English at the time of immigration 
to this country, and owing to segregation 
and isolation from the American popu- 
lation in bituminous mining communities 
acquisition of the language has _ been 
slow. The incoming laborers have) also 


been characterized by a high degree of 


illiteracy. 
So far as evidence exists there seem 
incidentally to be a direct causal relation 


between the employment of recent immi- 
grants and the prevalence of accidents in 


the mines of western Pennsylvania. Un- 
fortunately, however, this conclusion 
must be based on inferences from gen- 
eral conditions, for the reason that there 
are no-available statistics bearing directly 
uponthe situation. As a rule, mining 


accidents arise from the ignorance and) 
The southern: 
and,eastern European, as already noted, 


carelessness of employes. 


has ~had: practically no experience in 
mining ;-he is immediately employed -in 

“aiines after reaching \this country, 
and is unable to read printed notices or 
comprehend : oral instructions. 
condition of affairs is. recognized by the 
state mining inspectors.and is a matter 
of complaint among native American and 
older immigrant employes. 

Southern and eastern Europeans who 


have sought work: in the Pennsylvania: 


mines have also, as a whole, displayed no 
permanent interest in the industry, in 
the communities-in which they ‘reside, or 
in -the, United‘; States:o Their: “most 


prominent characteristics have~.been: a’ 
desire to earn as much as possible under’ 


existing conditions of work, to live ona 
minimum, and horde or send abroad the 
largest possible amount in cash. ~They 


do not invest in property of any fixed: 


form. Asa consequence, they have con- 
stituted a mobile, migratory class, mov- 
ing quickly from one locality to another 
according to changes in working condi- 
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tions or fluctuations in the demand for 
labor. Still another fact in connection 
with. the immigrant bituminous miners 
has been their necessitous condition upon 
their arrival in the coal fields. They 
have not been in a position to take ex- 
ception to the wages offered, even if 
their intelligence and standards of life 
called for higher compensation; but the 
standards of living. of southern and east- 
ern Europeans who have entered the bi- 
tuminous mines have been so low that 
neither the conditions of employment nor 
the rates of pay have as a rule constituted 
grounds for dissatisfaction. As regards 
the .working relations between the races 
employed in the bituminous mines, the 
feeling has become strong among the na- 
tives and older immigrants that a certain 
social stigma attaches to working in the 
same occupation or alongside the recent 
immigrant. This has led to the segre- 
gation of the races at work, even when 
they ‘live in the same towns and com- 
pany rows. 


THE ISOLATED VILLAGES 


_ A second fundamental condition in 
western Pennsylvania, which is also char- 
acteristic, though to a less extent, of 
other fields, is the fact that the mine 
worker lives in detached and, in many 
cases, isolated villages and communities. 
Such communities are to be found along 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road from Fairmont, West Virginia, to 
Pittsburgh, and along the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad from  Pitts- 
burgh eastward to the summit of the Al- 
leghenies. A branch line. of the same 
system, dotted with coal mining and coke 
manufacturing communities, extends 
from Pittsburgh along the Monongahela 
river to Uniontown and then turns sharp- 
ly to pass through the Connelsville coke 
region’ and connect with the main line 
at Greensburg. Throughout this en- 
tire territory there are larger cities or 
towns which are business, industrial, so- 
cial, and ~recreative centers, of which 
Gnéensbure: Latrobe, Johnstown, Wind- 
ber, South Fork, Scottdale, Uniontown, 
Connelsville, and Masontown are exam- 
plés. . Surrounding these communities 
and radiating from them are the villages 
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A ROUMANIAN GREEK CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Located in a center of population within easy 
reach of a number of mining villages. 


or smaller towns which cluster around 
the coal mining and coke manufacturing 
operations. The general offices of the 
coal and coke companies and the main 
part of their clerical forces are located 
in the larger cities, and the whole busi- 
ness or administrative system centers ‘a 
Pittsburgh. So far as possible the 
American part of the operating forces of 
the mines and coke ovens live in the lar- 
ger cities, and practically the entire pop- 
ulation of the outlying camps and villages 
frequently visit the urban centers in 
search of recreation or to make their 
more important purchases of food and 
clothing. On Saturday or “pay day” 
evenings the stores, amusement places, 
saloons, and even the principal streets 
of the urban centers are filled with a 
teterogeneous collection of races and 
tongues. Each of the important centers 
in the coal and coke producing territory 
is indeed a diminutive Pittsburgh, and 
the Saturday and pay night scenes on 
its principal streets are a replica on a 
small scale‘of what may be observed on 
Fifth avenue and other downtown sec- 
tions of Pittsburgh proper. 

The presence of the immigrant popu- 
lation has resulted in the establishment in 


the larger urban centers of institutions to 
minister to its peculiar needs. To 
these the mine workers in the outlying 
districts make weekly or more frequent 
visits. The most familiar is the immi- 
grant bank, which is usually found in the 
larger towns. There are several chains 
of banks under a common management, 
the most notable being that conducted by 
the Kail Brothers in the coke region. 
The parent bank, which has existed for 
twenty-one years, is located in Connels- 
ville, and there are branches in Union- 
town and Masontown. Some of the 
banks are housed in shacks or conducted 
in connection with grocery stores, small 
fruit stores, and saloons. Others of a 
more reputable character and of longer 
standing occupy more or less pretentious 
buildings. 

Roman Catholic and Greek churches 
are also found in all the more important 
localities, the membership being divided 
according to race. Some of the church- 
es are handsome structures which have 
been erected through contribution of im- 
migrants. A parochial school which 
offers courses in reading and writing 
English and in other studies is usually 
conducted by each church. 

The coal and coke villages surround- 
ing the larger urban centers are much 
alike. Usually they consist of from fifty 
to one hundred red or gray square frame 
dwellings of uniform style and cheap ma- 
terial, two stories in height with two 
apartments to each house, constructed in 
regular rows on a hillside. At one end 
of the village a large building is found 
in which the company store is located, 
and at the other end of the main street 
there are, as a rule, a church or churches 
and a public schoolhouse. In some vil- 
lages there are sidewalks of coke, ashes, 
or slate from the mines; in others there 
is none of any description. In wet weath- 
er boards of various lengths and widths 
may be laid end to end part of the way 
by some of the inhabitants, but generally 
the tenants step directly from. their 
houses into the streets. Open drainage 
is everywhere, and the street gutters are 
usually shallow ditches unless the hill- 
side upon which the village is located 
slopes sharply, in which case the gutters 
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soon “become deep gullies. Rubbish, 
household garbage, and other discarded 
articles commonly litter the gutters, 
streets, and yards. In some places near 
Uniontown the villages are laid out on 
such steep hillsides and the drainage is 
so defective that the houses lower down 
are flooded and uninhabitable in rainy 
_ weather, and receive the refuse and waste 
water from those above even under fa- 
vorable conditions. In some towns the 
lots around the houses are fenced off and 
there is space for a garden in the rear 
and for flower beds at the front. In a 
few villages there are shade trees. In 
the majority the streets and yards are 
covered with coke ashes. 

' Living conditions, as a rule, are ex- 
ceedingly insanitary. Toilets are in all 
cases dry, with ground vaults, and are 
often located near the dwellings. Some 


mining communities near the larger cities 
use the city water supply; others draw 
their water, which is usually filtered, 
from company reservoirs. In many 
cases the inhabitants of the villages de- 
pend upon wells sunk at regular inter- 
vals. Wells or hydrants are placed about 
200 yards apart, one for each ten or 
twelve families. 

Some towns are built far enough away 
from the coke ovens to be but little af- 
fected by the smoke, but others are only 
a few yards distant and are very smoky 
and dirty. Mines without ovens, of 
course, escape the smoke and dirt nui- 
sance. The smoke and gas from some 
ovens destroy all vegetation in and 
around the small mining communities. 
In the coke making region the ovens are 
usually located along the base of the hill 
opposite the village, and the intervening 
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A representative mining community, showing urban center, 
mine locations and villages. 


valley i is filled with smoke through which 
arises in semi-obscurity the iron frame 
of the coal tipple and the engine-house, 
whence come the incessant rattle of the 
coal as it is dumped into the ovens and 
the screech of the coke-drawing machines 
as they discharge the finished product. 
In the constant noise and din each alter- 
nate oven sends forth sheets of flame, 
and columns of dark brown smoke which 
darkens the sky and drifts over the vil- 
lage and through the houses on the op- 
posite side of the hill. 

As has been pointed out, the houses 
furnished by the coal mining and coke 
manufacturing companies are box-like 
frame dwellings of eight, ten, or twelve 
rooms, designed to accommodate two 
families, one on each side of the build- 
ing. Some of the houses are plastered 
and well finished inside. A few com- 
panies light their villages with electricity 
from their power plants, but as a rule 
oil lamps or other means of lighting must 
be furnished by the tenants. Water for 
all purposes must be carried by the 
housewife from a distance of a few feet 
to several hundred yards. In some vil- 
lages drain troughs or pipes are con- 
structed to carry away waste water, but 
in the majority of cases it is emptied into 
the gutters or yards. 

The houses are rented for a fixed 
monthly amount, usually $1.50 per room, 
the cost for the house varying with the 
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number of rooms. The investment is 
very profitable. The tenement houses 
of one company, which cost $1,100 each 
to construct, rent for $156 a year; at 
another mine, houses of similar construc- 
tion have an annual rental of $168. 

Except in cases of a labor shortage, it 
is the policy of the companies when em- 
ploying men to give preference to those 
who will live in company houses. This 
policy proceeds not only from a desire to 
secure the rentals, but from a legiti- 
mate attempt to maintain a stable and 
well-organized labor force. Owing to 
their willingness to occupy company 
houses, southern and eastern European 
immigrants are preferable as workmen 
to native Americans. So far as the ob- 
servation of the writer has gone, there 
is only one company in western Penn- 
sylvania which permits its employes to 
purchase company houses for homes. A 
corollary of this policy of the companies 
of preventing home ownership is that it 
enables them to evict the body of work- 
men in case of strike. 

One of the worst of the general condi- 
tions of employment surrounding the 
bituminous mines of western Pennsyl- 
vania, as in the southern coal fields, is 
the institution commonly known as the 
company store. The system is an eva- 
sion of the law and a frequent means cf 
exploiting employes. Strictly speaking, 
there is no company store. The store is 
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owned by an independent stock company 
composed of officials or persons interest- 
ed in the coal mining operations, or a 
company may be formed for the 
purpose of holding the stock of both the 
‘coal mining: and store company. The 
significant fact is that the store is gen- 
erally owned and operated by the same 
interests that are engaged in mining the 
coal or manufacturing the coke. One 
large coal and coke company conducts 
seventy-six stores. In some cases the 
store is the most .profitable branch of a 
company’s business. The relation be- 
tween a company store and a mining 
company is simple. When a workman 
or a member of his family desires to pur- 
chase goods at the store and has no cash, 
or does not wish to use such cash as he 
has on nand, he asks the pay clerk of the 
mining company for a check of such 
amount as he may wish. This check is 
a printed slip, which in form is an assign- 
ment to the store company of money 
owed by the mining company to the 
workman, with spaces left blank for the 
amount and the assignor’s signature. If 
the mine employe’s earnings to date, less 
previous checks, equal or exceed the 
amount desired, the check is made out, 
signed by the man, and received at the 
store in payment 
for the _ goods 
bought. On pay 
day the total 
amount of these 


checks is deducted mm | 
io ww 


from the man’s 
earnings and turn- 
ed over to the 
store in payment 
of his bills. 
Theoretically the 
bituminous coal 
mine worker may 
make his purchases 
wherever he may 
wish. Practically 
he has to make the 
bulk of them at the 
company stores, 
for the reason that 
many mining com- 
panies shut off 
competition 
through their own- 
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ership of the territory surrounding 
their operations, and as a _ conse- 
quence stores other than those con- 


ducted by the company are inaccessible. 
Hucksters and peddlers of fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and meats are generally excluded 
from the villages so far as_ possible. 
Trade is also stimulated by the use of 
the store check system instead of cash, 
and in some localities by the elimination 
of the employes who do not give the 
company store what is considered to be a 
normal proportion of their trade. The 
offending workman is either discharged 
at the first opportunity or an unsatisfac- 
tory working place is assigned to him in 
the mine, which usually results in ais 
voluntary withdrawal from the service 
of the company. 

Nominally all employes of coal mines 
and coke yards in western Pennsyivania 
are paid in cash twice each month. Such 
part of their earnings as they assign in 
payment for purchases at the company 
stores is deducted each pay day together 
with their house rent and charges for 
smithing, fuel, and other items. Usu- 
ally, as a consequence, the coal and coke 
worker does not receive much more than 
one-half of his wages in cash. Charges 
known as “smithing” are made also for 
sharpening repair- 
ing tools by the 
company black- 
smith. In a great 
many villages phy- 
sicians have lists 
of families to 
whom they con- 
tract to render ser- 
vice for fixed pay- 
ments, usually one 
dollar each month. 
Many companies 
maintain compul- 
sory accident, sick, 
and death benefit 
societies for their 
employes ,,..the 
monthly dues of 
which range from 
thirty-five to fifty 
cents .- for ».each 
member. Both 
classes of charges 
are collected by the 
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Total gross Per cent deducted for pa dock Pie de a 

mouth amount oh Dey smithing | coal store rent | deducted deducted 
TANUALY, cle ster eherers $163,928.61 0.7 1.3 28.2 5.3 35.5 $58.194.66 
Kebruatys oversee 187,531.21 6 1.2 25.5 5.8 33.1 62,072.83 
NEW MepreG oer eon 204,515.16 9) 1.0 26.0 4.3 31.8 65,035.82 
ADE cic sresiens erst 185,908.50 6 1.0 30.3 4.7 36.6 68,042.51 
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UME hatetersters seuk esis 193,142.15 3) 8 31.1 5.0 87.4 72,235.16 
slit yumeteRetsieeye tees cses = 199,432.09 5 8 30.1 4.7 36.1 71,994.98 
AUZUSGEN icc s Gace 206,123.01 a3) 8 30.1 4.5 35.9 73,998.16 
September i. .......+. 223,962.72 5 8 29.2 4.3 34.8 77,939.03 
OCtODEIN ie oe. esis 219,430.17 a3) 8 29.3 4.3 34.9 76.581.13 
November ......... 207,071.34 D 1.0 28.4 4.9 34.8 72,060.83 
December | 0% .e2: G- 221,616.29 4 1.0 29.9 4.3 35.6 78,895.40 


companies, together with dues of union 
members in organized districts, through 
deductions from the earnings of their 
employes. The table above, compiled 
from the records of twelve large mining 
and coke companies for the year 1908, 
exhibits, by principal items, the extent 
to which deductions are made: 

There is a significant relation in the 
Pennsylvania field between efficiency of 
employes and the consumption of in- 
toxicants. The use of alcoholic liquors 
among recent immigrants is very exten- 
sive and the per capita consumption of 
beer, according to the statements of some 
mining superintendents, runs as high as 
two quarts a day each, besides some 
whiskey. In the average mining com- 
munity beer and whiskey agents are 
constantly soliciting orders. The south- 
ern and eastern Europeans are accus- 
tomed to drinking beer and light wines 
abroad, but in the mining industry they 
tend more and more to drink whiskey to 
excess. This is due to two causes: (1) 
they “treat” according to the American 
custom, and (2) they have no decent 
amusements to patronize or any chance 
to acquire property, and as a conse- 
quence there is a disposition to spend 
freely in this way. The daily tally at a 
representative mine shown in the next 
column, illustrates the effects of drinking 
upon production during the period imme- 
diately following pay day: 

Not only is it impossible to recruit the 
normal labor forces after pay day, but in 
addition to curtailment of output the 
companies sustain loss because of care- 
less mining, increased number of acci- 
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dents, and breakage of tools and equip- 
ment. 

The majority of the coal and coke 
companies pay the expenses of caring for 
workmen injured while on duty, and fur- 
nish whatever hospital service may be 
necessary. Beyond this service, with oc- 
casional exceptions, such as furnishing 
fuel to employes without cost, or present- 
ing them with a turkey at Thanksgiving, 
or some other substantial. remembrance 
on Christmas Day, there is no organized 
or concerted welfare work by companies, 
or private individuals, or corporations. 
One of the most significant features of 
the entire situation is the general indif- 
ference of the native population towards 
the opportunities for social and civic ser- 
vice which surround them. 

One mining company in the coal and 
coke region affords a notable exception 
to the general condition of affairs and 
furnishes a striking object lesson as to 
what might be done. This company has 
entered into an extensive system of wel- 
fare work in order to develop a con- 
tented, stable, and efficient labor force 
Its wage scale is twenty-five per cent 
higher than that of its competitors. A 
company store is maintained, but patron- 
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age is not compulsory and the compzcti- 
tion of other stores and hucksters 
is permitted. Beer and whiskey ped- 
dlers and _ solicitors are excluded 
from the village and the consump- 
tion of alcoholic liquors is regulated 
by a committee of mine workers. Good 
dwellings are provided with comfortable 
porches, yards, shade trees, water in the 
houses, and electric lights. A deputy 
sheriff is employed to keep order and 
maintain the proper sanitary conditions. 
The fees for his arrests do not go into his 
pocket but are paid into a charitable 
fund. Children are required to attend 
either the public or parochial schools, 
and if they are unable*to secure books 
they are furnished by the company. The 
deputy sheriff enforces attendance. Pure 
milk at five cents a quart is supplied 
from inspected cows maintained by the 
company. In order to improve living 
conditions, the number of boarders 
which may be kept by a family is limited. 
The general results in better order and 
in housing and living conditions have 
been most gratifying. The policy has 
also paid the company in dollars and 
cents through increased efficiency and 
output. 


WAGES AND HOME LIFE 


Recent immigrants being usually 
single, or if married with their wives 
abroad, have adopted a group instead of 
a family arrangement and thereby re- 
duced their cost of living far below that 
of American or older immigrants. .The 
method of living is that commonly known 
as the “boarding boss” system. Under 
this arrangement, a married immigrant 
or his wife, or a single man constitutes 
the head of the household, which, in 
ac lition to the family of the head, will be 
made up of from four to sixteen board- 
ers or lodgers. Each lodger pays the 
“boarding boss” a fixed sum, ordinarily 
from two to three dollars each month, 
for lodging, cooking and washing. The 
food is usually bought by the boarding 
boss and its cost shared equally by the 
individual members of the group 

To the characteristics described should 
be ‘added one other. When aroused, 
the Slavic races have demonstrated 
their inclination to follow their lead- 
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ers to any length, but in the normal 
life of the coal fields the miners 
of recent immigration are usually tract- 
able and easily managed, and are im- 
posed upon without protest. This tem- 
perament would give the impression 
of subserviency to their employers and 
to older mine workers. 

At present labor organizations among 
the mine workers are recognized on an 
open-shop basis only by the operators of 
the Clearfield and Pittsburgh Districts 
and in a few isolated localities, such as 
the town of South Fork. Here the 
scale and working agreement of the 
United Mine Workers of America are 
observed. Recently an attempt made by 
the labor unions to extend their influence 
has resulted in the existing strike in 
Westmoreland county. 

Native American and older immigrant 
employes assert that the influx of south- 
ern and eastern Europeans into the mines 
has had a disastrous effect upon labor 
organizations. The newcomers have 
been, they claim, without experience or 
training and consequently willing to 
work under dangerous and insanitary 
conditions, which were intolerable to the 
native American or older immigrant em- 
ploye from northern and western Europe 
and Great Britain. Moreover, the 
necessitous condition of the recent immi- 
grant has made it necessary for him to 
accept without protest whatever wages 
or conditions of work were offered. 
His low standards of living, involving 
low cost of living, have also placed the 
southern and eastern European beyond 
the competition of the native American 
or older immigrant. He has also been 
exceedingly difficult to otganize because 
of his illiteracy and ignorance of Eng- 
lish. In strikes, immigrant workmen 
from the south and east of Europe have 
also been prone to resort to violence and 
disorder, while in times of industrial 
peace they have refused to pay their 
membership dues and have prevented the 
accumulation of strike and benefit funds. 
The history of labor organizations in 
western Pennsylvania, therefore, consists 
of a series of strikes and controversies, 
each of which was marked by the volun- 
tary or involuntary displacement of na- 
tive Americans and older immigrants, 
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and each of which as a consequence left 
the unions weaker than its predecessor. 
The increase in immigrant employes 
finally became too rapid to permit of 
their absorption, and the labor organiza- 
tions. were completely demoralized and 
disrupted. At the present time, in the 
few unionized districts, such as South 
ork, there is a segregation of races ac- 
cording to mines. In other sections the 
inixture of races in the operating forces 
produces a Babel of tongues which effec- 
tively prevents concerted action. 

The recent immigrants were at first 
employed to do the rough and disagree- 
able work in the mines and in the coke 
yards, but they have gradually advanced 
in the scale of occupations. At present 
they fill nearly all the positions of lesser 
responsibility in both mining and coke- 
making, such as pick-miners, machine- 
runners, cutters, loaders, roadmen, brat- 
tice-men, pumpers coke-men, tipple 
hands, coke drawers, car forkers, oven 
levelers, masons, and general laborers. 
The majority of such occupations as 
boss driver, yard foreman, and fire boss, 
where the responsibility is greater, are 
filled ty Americans, ‘Germans, Irish, or 
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Scotch. The places of engineers, mine- 
foremen, superintendents, and other po- 
sitions of larger responsibility are al- 
most exclusively occupied by Americans, 
Germans, or members of English-speak- 
ing races. The proportion of Americans 
and older immigrants who are pick mi- 
ners, as already mentioned, is small; as a 
rule, they are found in this occupation 
only in unionized localities, such as 
South Fork, where they are segrezated 
in distinct mines in order to avoid con- 
tact with recent immigrants. 

The average daily earnings of all 
classes of adult wage-earners in the 
Pennsylvania bituminous mines in 1909 
was $2.07. The daily average for the 
native Americans was $2.18 and for 
mine workers of the second generation 
of immigrants, $2.17. English Welsh, 
Scotch, and Swedish mine workers of 
both the first and second generation were 
the highest wage-earners, the average 
daily earnings of the Welsh being $2.43. 
The average daily earnings of the south- 
ern and eastern Europeans in the great- 
er number of cases ranged close to $2,- 
but in some cases, as among the Rou- 
manians, were as low as $1.85. More 
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than one-tenth of the Ruthenians, Rou- 
manians, Poles, and Croatians earned on 
an average under $1.50 a day. The 
average daily earnings of Pennsylvania 
bituminous miners were 42 cents less 
than those of the middle West. 

The foregoing averages are based upon 
normal pay periods, or two weeks or a 
month, and the real level of earnings 
does not become evident until a longer 
period is taken into consideration. When 
an annual period is selected it is found 
that the average earnings of heads of 
families is approximately only $431, and 
for all mine workers, eighteen years of 
age or over, it is even less, or only $423. 
These amounts are lower than those in 
other districts, as can be readily seen 
from the following table, which shows by 
nativity groups and principal races of 
employes the average annual earnings of 
heads of families in the bituminous mines 
in western Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
West Virginia, the middle west, and the 
Southwest. This table is based upon 
data from 2,371 households. 


AVERAGH ANNUAL HARNINGS OF HEADS OF 
2371 FAMILIES. 


Pennsyl-| Middle |" South- 


yania | West | South | west 

Native Americans.$690 | $586 Yas $583 
Foreign-born(Total) 442 426 500 451 
Crogtiany ... 2. Stee 403 owe 397 
Italian, North.. 542 374 544 422 
Italian, South.. 399 462 456 446 
Lithuanian .... 422 362 ar 568 
Wier oey aie coe ees: avers 393 480 387 
Polish 324 458 483 432 
SHOW HK panstal erence =. «A ores 453 477 380 


As a result of the above showing as to 
annual earnings it is not surprising to find 
that measures have to be taken to sup- 
plement the earnings of husbands in or- 
‘der to provide an adequate family income. 

The average annual income of native 
American families in the Pennsylvania 
mines is $774; of immigrant families, 
$546, and of all classes of families, $551. 
The average, annual income of Polish 
and Russian families is even less than 
that shown for the total foreign-born, 
the figure for the former race being 
$481, and for the latter, $452. The 
comparison of average annual family in- 
come in Pennsylvania with that of other 
soft coal mining districts is shown in the 
next column according to general nativity 
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groups. This table is based upon returns 
from 2,371 families: 


AYyPRAGE ANNUAL FAMILY Incomn. 


Pennsyl- Middle South- 

vania West South west 

Native Americans $774 $711 ... $679 
Foreign-born .... 546 509 699 o79 


The native-born families have the 
largest average annual family income in 
the Pennsylvania bituminous field. This 
is due in large measure to the fact that 
they are largely in supervisory or re- 
sponsible positions and are not miners 
to the same extent as in other localities. 
Among the immigrant families, the high- 
est showing is made in the South and the 
lowest in the middle West; the average 
family income for such families is higher 
in the Southwest than in Pennsylvania 
or the middle West. 

Owing to the isolation of coal-mining 
communities and the absence of oppor- 
tunities of employment, none of the im- 
migrant, and only about three per cent 
of the native American housewives in 
Pennsylvania add to the family income 
by working for wages outside the home. 
The main source of income supplement- 
ary to the earnings of husbands in the 
mines and coke yards is in the keep- 
ing boarders or lodgers. Almost three- 
fourths of the Croatian and Lithuanian 
and seven out of ten south Italian 
and Ruthenian -families keep them. 
The tendency among all households 
to take boarders or lodgers varies di- 
rectly with the earnings of the hus- 
band, showing that the practice is 
one of economic necessity and not of 
choice. Only fifty-seven per cent of 
native American and thirty-five per cent 
of immigrant families depend entirely 
upon the earnings of the heads for their 
maintenance. Slightly more than one- 
third of the native American and Ger- 
man families are supported by the earn- 
ings of husbands and children. On the 
other hand, almost one-half of al! im- 
migrant families receive a part of their 
income from boarders and _ lodgers. 
Among Ruthenians, Lithuanian, south 
Italian, and Croatian families the pro- 
portion supported by the earnings of 
heads and by boarders and lodgers is 
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EXTERIOR OF A CROATIAN BOARDING 
HOUSE. 


two-thirds. About twenty-one per cent 
of the aggregate family income of native 
American families, as contrasted with 
only two to seven per cent of: the total 
income of recent immigrant families, is 
derived from the contributions of chil- 
dren, while less than two per cent of the 
income of native American families 
against eight to twenty-two per cent of the 
annual income of southern and eastern 
European families, is secured from board- 
ers and lodgers. The dependence of the 
immigrant family upon boarders or lodg- 
ers as a source of revenue is due to the 
comparatively small number of children 
of working age among the southern and 
eastern European population, which is 
composed principally of single men, or 
married men whose wives and families 
are in their native countries. 

The extent to which boarders or lodg- 
ers are found in the households of mine- 
workers of recent immigration clearly 
indicates the situation which exists 
throughout the Pennsylvania coal fields 
—that the normal or independent form 
of family life is characteristic of native 
Americans, and of German and English 
speaking immigrants. An average of about 
400 lodgers or boarders is found in each 
100 households of recent immigrants 
who keep boarders or lodgers at all. An 
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average based upon the total number of 
households in the mine-working popula- 
tion, including those which did not admit 
boarders or lodgers, would be about one- 
half of the figures mentioned; in other 
words, if the total number of boarders 
or lodgers were distributed there would 
be two for each of the households whose 
members were immigrants. The largest 
number of boarders or lodgers among 
recent immigrants are in Croatian, south 
Italian, Magyar, and Russian households. 
As the average house occupied by na- 
tive Americans, who practically have no 
boarders or lodgers, ranges between five 
and six rooms, while among the southern 
and eastern Europeans, who have the 
largest number of boarders or lodgers, 
the average apartment has between three 
and four rooms, the resultant congestion 
is apparent. The native American house- 
holds average about 106 persons for each 
100 rooms and 227 for each 100 sleep- 
ing rooms, while the immigrant house- 
holds have an average of I71 persons 
for each I00 rooms and 321 for each 
100 sleeping rooms. The greatest con- 
gestion in sleeping quarters occurs in 
Slovenian, Polish, and south Italian 
households. Slightly more than two per 
cent of all immigrant and more than five 
per cent of the Russian households, as 
against practically none of the native 
American, use all their rooms for sleep- 
ing purposes. Only about ten per cent 
of the native Americans, in contrast with 
seventy-five per cent of the Russians, 
sixty-one per cent of the Lithuanians, 
forty-eight per cent of the north Ital- 
ians, forty-four per cent of the Magyars, 
forty-one per cent of the Ruthenians 
and between thirty-five and forty per 
cent of the Slovaks and Croatians, sleep 
in all rooms of their households, except 
one which serves as a kitchen, dining 
room, and general living quarters. 

As regards general housing and living 
conditions, as already pointed out, the 
company tenements and the mining-com- 
munities are usually very unattractive. 
The monotonous regularity of the houses 
in type and construction is uninviting 
and the general conditions and surround- 
ings are often objectionable. The em: 
ployes seem in general to care but 
little how disordered the yards and 
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streets become. Old cans, broken tasks demanding her attention. Under 
boxes, discarded household articles, these conditions the marked untidiness 
ashes, garbage, and _ refuse usually of the immigrant households is not to 
cover the yards and the premises be wondered at; it is largely due to the 


of the households as well as the adjoin- 
ing streets. Apparently the occupants 
of the houses make little effort to im- 
prove their surroundings. Where a fam- 
ily here and there does clean up its yard, 
the labor seems to avail little as the 
carelessness of neighbors makes the re- 
sult un atisfactory and discourages fur- 
ther attempts. The mining companies 
seem either unable or unwilling to keep 
their villages in the condition which 
American standards of life demand. 
Most of the recent immigrant races 
appear content with the customary liv- 
ing conditions of the mining villages. 
The untidiness noticeable on the outside 
frequently characterizes the interior of 
their houses, which are, as a rule, fur- 
nished with cheap but serviceable chairs, 
a table, a kitchen stove, and ordinary 
culinary utensils. Cots instead of beds 
are often used for sleeping, especially 
where several lodgers are kept. The 
floors in the houses of southern and east- 
ern Europeans are generally uncarpeted 
and sometimes scrubbed and clean; but 
more often they are allowed to become 
dirty. This is generally true where many 
boarders are kept, boarding houses in 
most cases being very dirty and congested. 
The status of the immigrant housewife 
from the south and east of Europe is 
deplorable. The boarding system follow- 
ed is one whereby a fixed sum is paid 
each month for lodging, cooking, wash- 
ing, and mending; an individual food ac- 
count being kept with each lodger. The 
housewife has the beds to make each 
day for a dozen men, their clothing to 
wash and mend, their meals to prepare. 
In many cases she has also to buy the 
food, which necessitates many visits to 
the store and separate purchases for each 
boarder. She has also to carry all the 
water used from the hydrant or well, 
which may be ten or one hundred yards 
distant. When the men return from 
work it is a part of her duties to help 
them in their ablutions by scrubbing their 
-backs. There are also numerous chil- 
dren to care for and scores of other 


fact that so many things have to be done 
by the immigrant women that they have 
little time for matters which may be neg- 
lected. The congested living conditions, _ 
and the fact that the men come home 
from work covered with coal dust, of- 
ten wet and muddy, and make no ef- 
fort to keep the house in order, render 
any attempts at cleanliness futile. 

The low standard of living and the 
congested conditions described are to 
a great extent brought about by the de- 
sire of employes from the south and east 
of Europe to decrease expenses. The 
monthly rent for company houses in the 
different mining fields varies from $1.50 
to $2 a room, the rent of a specified 
house being based on the number of 
rooms. It is apparent that by crowding 
the rent payment for each person can 
be materially reduced. This is the 
course followed by immigrant employes. 
The average monthly rent paid per per- 
son by the foreign-born mine-workers 
is 99 cents, while the Croatian and Pole 
pay only 93 cents, the south Italian 78, 
the Slovak 97, and the Russian 84. On 
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This hydrant is used by twe households in a min- 
ing village. 
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the other hand, uie average rent paid per 
person by the native-born American is 
$1.92, indicating a much higher stand- 
ard of living. Better conditions and con- 
sequently a greater rent outlay per per- 
son are found in the coal fields of the 
middle West and Southwest than in 
.Pennsylvania and the South. 

The cost of food for the individual 
immigrant employe in the Pennsylvania 
mines ranges from about $4 to $10 a 
month, varying, of course, under the pre- 
vailing boarding system, according to 
quantity and quality of food consumed. 
The cost of food for families and house- 
holds varies with the number of mem- 
bers and no general average can be giv- 


en; but the following examples taken 


from Pennsylvania localities will fully 


illustrate the general situation. The table 
shows a summary of the comparative 


cost of living of twenty-seven carefully. 
selected families for a period of three 


months. It was compiled from original 


data in the form of store accounts pay- 


roll records, and the information re- 
ceived directly from employes. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is obvious that the complete change 
in the racial composition of the bitumin- 
ous mine-working forces during the past 
twenty-five years, by the substitution of 
races with personal and industrial char- 


EARNINGS AND EXPENDITURES OF FAMILIES OF REPRESENTATIVE RACES OF MINE-WORKERS FOR FOOD 
AND GENERAL LIVING FOR A PERIOD OF THREE MONTHS, APRIL 1 TO JUNE 30, 1909. 


Race of head 
of family 


Native American. 


White: 
HRamibpo No: 1023 «cis $182.55 
Ramblvn No. 22i5. 4. 

Family No. 3 
Foreign Born. 

Croatian : 
Family N 
Family 

English : 
Family 
Family 
Family 

German: 
Family 
Family 
Family 

Irish : 
Family 
Family 

Magyar; , 
Family 
Family 
Family 


Polish : 
Family 
Family 
Family 

Scotch ; 
Family 
Family 

Slovak : 
Family 
Family 
Family 

Welsh: 
Family 
Family 
Family 


Pip RO wWro wo 


18.00 
36.00 


19.50 
18.00 
19.50 


24.00 
19.50 
16.50 


owm now. No Boo Ww 


a 


Expenditures 


Store Fuel Total | Surplus | Deficit 
$136.47) $3.00 $161.39 
T2014) aren. 138.14 
70.08} 1.80 92.88 
331.92] --- 352.82 b) 
80:53 | 1.20 103.03 ! rick 
105.24 aoe 130.24 112.76 
65.72 | 2.70 86.42 81.98 
40.32] 2-25 65.42 107.43 
72,23 | 3.38 96.66 104.57 
67.19 86.99 80.91 
56.57] (1) 56.57 62.23 
F, 184.79 190.21 
eye ae | 9.70 92.47 | 199/83 
84.19] 1.20 103.39 | 114.06 
74.86] 2.00 96.36 92.45 
38.12 ee 57.80 59.6 
122.40 141.90 34.82) 
109.99 129.49 69.91 
57.30] 2.20 79.00 57.95 
114.98° 132.82 71.05 
64.09] 3.00 103.09 146.89 
121.70] 2.00 aes 143.20 8.13 
53.88] 1.20 3.30 76.38 60.27 
538.51} 1.20 ayege 74.21 65.01 
146.04] 2.00 oie 172.04 76.46 
103.64 50 3:50 | 127.14 ates $4.64 
90.75] 2.70 3:40) | 113.85 56.65 


a Including ten boarders and one hired girl. 
1% shares for-self and hired girl. 

b Surplus or deficit can not be computed. 
American. e German-American. 


Head and boarders shared cost of food, head paying 
Boarders pay $5 per month for lodging, cooking and washing. 
(See note (a). 


ce Including two boarders. d Hnglish- 


f Family lives with married sister of head, who gives groceries, etc., for board and lodging. 
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A SIDE LIGHT ON CITIZENSHIP. 
A Croatian housewife protesting against the payment of a dog-license tax. 


acteristics entirely different from those 
previously employed, has been attended 
with important results. 

As regards the general industrial ef- 
fects, it is clear that the employment of 
recent immigrants has made possible the 
remarkable expansion in the coal mining 
operations in all coal producing areas 
since 1870. Without the immigrant la- 
bor supply from southern and eastern 
Europe the remarkable development of 
the bituminous mining industry could not 
have taken place. Owing to the fact 
that they have been without training or 
experience and have been unable to speak 
English, the southern and eastern Euro- 
peans have required a greater amount of 
supervision and the employment of a 
larger number of foremen, thus increas- 
ing their labor cost to the operator. On 
the other hand, these increases, so far as 
the general industry is concerned, have 
been more than offset by the extensive 
adoption of mining machines, which have 
reduced the occupation of a miner to that 
of an unskilled laborer, engaged in load- 
ing and clearing away. It is the inven- 
tion of the mining machine and its ex- 
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tensive use which have made possible the 
employment of inexperienced immigrants 
in such considerable numbers. 

The expansion in bituminous mining 
operations, by creating a constant de- 
mand for a relatively small number of 
experienced and skilled employes for su- 
pervisory and skilled positions, has led 
to the advancement in the scale of occu- 
pations of a relatively small proportion of 
Americans and English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and other races at first exclusive- 
ly employed in these mines. On the 
other hand the entrance into the industry 
of such large numbers of mine workers 
of the races of southern and eastern Eur- 
ope has had these effects: 

(1) It has exposed the original em- 
ployes to unsafe and insanitary working 
conditions, or led to the. imposition of 
conditions of employment which the 
Americans and older immigrants have 
considered unbearable. 

(2) It has brought about living condi- 
tions and a standard of life with which 
the Americans and older workmen have 
found it extremely difficult to compete. 

(3) It has prevented the increase in 
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A MAIN STREET. 


Typical of wink. the author regards as a representative mining village in feesiene Parnes ives 
—no sidewalks and unclean streets. 


the wage-level which might have been 


expected from the increased demand for © 


labor growing out of the expansion of 
bituminous mining, 1f the supply of cheap 
immigrant labor had not been available. 

(4) It has demoralized the labor or- 
ganizations of the older employes. 

(5) It has led to the voluntary or. in- 
voluntary displacement of the original 
operatives. 

In fine, the native Americans and older 
immigrants, representing the leadership 
and the best blood in an industrial sense, 
have largely abandoned the field. The 
constant influx of newcomers has result- 
ed in a general inundation which has left 
the mine workers practically without or- 
ganization or bargaining power. 

So far as the immigrants’ future is 
concerned, the general situation in Penn- 
sylvania as well as in West Virginia and 
the South, at first thought, seems hope- 
less. In these localities the conditions 
are more unfavorable than in other coal 
mining areas because of the proportion- 
ately large numbers of recent immigrants 
employed, the segregation of the. immi- 
grant population into isolated communi- 
ties, especially in the sparsely settled dis- 
tricts of Virginia and West Virginia, the 
lack of contact with American life and 
institutions, the absence of the educa- 
tional stimulus of labor organizations, 
the discouragement of thrift and perma- 
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nent settlement through the company 
store system, the necessity of living in 
company houses, and the impossibility of 
acquiring a home. On the other hand, 
the general body of Americans in the 
communities which the recent immigrant 
has entered are treating the newcomers 
with aloofness and indifference, and are 
failing, by a lack of interest in his wel- 
fare and progress, to exert any influence 
towards bringing him into natural paths 
of thought and action. The persons, or- 
ganizations, or institutions which finally 
undertake this task will not only benefit 
the immigrant mine worker, but will con- 
tribute in a valuable way to the perma- 
nence of American standards and insti- 
tutions. Even under exceptional condi- 
tions the children of the immigrant, both 
of native and foreign birth, are attend- 
ing school and bringing the stimulus into 
immigrant households which contact with 
American children produces. The immi- 
grant women also, particularly large pro- 
portions of Slovaks and Poles, in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, have entered domestic 
service and acquired a first-hand knowl- 
edge. of American households, which 
finds expression in their own homes in 
immigrant communities. Immigrant 
men have also made industrial progress ; 
representatives of the leading races, es- 
pecially the Slovaks, are scattered 
through all the mining occtipations. Con- 
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siderable progress in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of English is also indicated; many 
have taken out full papers of citizen- 
ship, and a few have purchased homes. 
Moreover, it does not seem possible that 
bituminous mining, even in West Vir- 
ginia or Virginia, can undergo such a 
rapid expansion in the near future as in 
the immediate past, and consequently 
there will not be the continuous injec- 
tion of large numbers of untrained and 
illiterate immigrants into the coal mining 
communities which has characterized the 
past decade in Pennsylvania. The in- 
dustry will probably be more stable, and 
instead of a constant submersion of older 
employes who have attained some degree 
of Americanization by new: and unas- 
similated arrivals with low standards of 
living and lack of industrial efficiency, 
the indications are that there will be a 
steady, upward advancement among all 
races at present employed. ‘ 

It is also inevitable that not only the 
elements of advancement which are at 
present operative on the recent immigrant 
population, but the very pressure and ex- 


acting nature of the work in which they 
are engaged will lead to the necessity of 
a better standard of living, which must 
find expression in a demand for better 
wages and conditions of employment. 

This probability depends on the atti- 
tude which the recent immigrants mav 
take when they acquire higher deesires 
and standards and come into the con- 
sciousness of their own industrial rights 
and economic importance. Recent ten- 
dencies in other industries, such as the 
McKees Rock strike, have indicated that 
the southern and eastern European, 
when aroused under radical leadership, 
knows no limits in attempting to ameli- 
orate his lot and redress alleged wrongs. 
and oppression. In the mines at present 
extremely radical propagandists are ac- 
tively using the existing conditions of 
employment, the unsatisfactory living 
conditions, and the exploitation to which 
in their ignorance and credulity recent 
immigrants have been subjected as con- 
crete texts for demanding industrial 
freedom and redress by revolutionary 
methods. 


WEEDS AND DISEASES’ 


ROBERT HESSLER, M. D. 


CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON WEEDS AND DISEASES, INDIANA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


All Indiana may be divided topo- 

graphically into three parts, the southern 
hilly, the central rolling, and the north- 
ern part flat and wet. With the excep- 
tion of the northwest, the whole state 
was originally densely covered with for- 
ests. The wet lands are being drained 
more and more and the land brought 
under cultivation. The soil is rich and 
. produces heavy crops. It is surprising 
‘to learn that along the Kankakee first 
year crops. require practically no culti- 
vation, because there are no weeds. 
The next year a few come in; many are 
found by the third year, and after that 
farming becomes mainly a contest against 
weeds. 

‘Bringing the land, whether densely 
forested or marshy prairie, into cultiva- 

1See Editorial Grist. 
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tion means displacing the native flora 
by foreign plants. These latter are of 
two kinds: those brought in purposely, 
cultivated plants of all kinds, and those 
brought in unintentionally, mainly weeds. 
Today most of our worst weeds are for- 
eigners that have come from all parts 
of the world, especially from Europe 
where for ages weeds have been fought 
and where certain ones have developed 
resisting qualities. Weeds are introduced 
in imported seed and also largely in hay 
and straw used in crating. In waste 
places about cities where trash is thrown 
one may expect to find “new weeds.” 
Some are also brought in by the rail- 
roads, the seed lodging on cars and fall- 
ing off. Some are brought down by 
rivers. 

When man cuts down the forests, 
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plows the prairies and drains the 
marshes, he is disturbing the “balance 
of nature”, and animals and plants move 
‘about to find new,,suitable, homes. Ani- 
mals of course move about very freely; 
if their homes are destroyed they seek 
new ones. Every botanist knows that 
plants do the same. That is, seed is car- 
ried about and germinates here and 
there; if conditions are favorable the 
plant may thrive, become re-established. 
If conditions are unfavorable it may per- 
ish very quickly or it may persist for a 
year or two. Thus at present some of 
our native plants may be seen in locali- 
ties where they had not been seen the 
year before or where they had not been 
seen for many years. I have a number 
of notes of such “moving about” plants. 

When the old style rail fences were 
still common many plants found a home 
along them; they perished under wire 
fence conditions. Some species may 
flourish for several years in wet meadows 
until a dry season destroys them. 
On the other hand, dry soil plants may 
flourish until a wet season drowns them 
out. Some will grow in ungrazed 
pastures. A number of other factors 
might be mentioned but it will perhaps 
be seen from the above why some plants 
are constantly on the move. 

Some people like plants and animals 
are also constantly on the move. We 
need only think of the frontiersman who 
feels crowded when a neighbor moves 
within a mile of him. But this type has 
almost disappeared. 

For a number of years I have been 
going along the railways and rivers look- 
ing for new arrivals. It is surprising 
to note the number of new weeds that 
have come in and are still coming. The 
railways in many respects furnish ideal 
situations. Here and there the right of 
way is level, alternating with steep dry 
and gravelly embankments and wet 
ditches, occasionally there is a little pond; 
all these furnish a variety of habitats for 
different species. One destructive factor 
however must be considered, the an- 
nual weed cutting, as required by law. 
This means that many plants cannot 
thrive. they are cut off about seed time. 
(By the way, in my observations the 
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railways alone observe the state weed 
cutting law; it is practically neglected 
by road supervisors.) In the Proceed- 
ings (Indiana Academy of Science) for 
1893 I published a list of thirty-five im- 
migrants of which at least half a dozen 
subsequently became common weeds to 
be found throughout the county. 

When I made a tour through the West 
in 1905, I was surprised to note how free 
the Yellowstone Park is from common 
weeds. I saw only one or two; evi- 
dently they are just beginning to come 
in. On the other hand, in travelling 
through the West I saw a number of 
plants that I had previously found as 
adventive plants along the railways here 
at home. I felt like greeting them as old 
acquaintances. JI saw many plants that 
I felt sure would come to Indiana in 
the course of time, in fact, as those who 
keep track of plants well know, new ones 
are appearing from year to year. 

One year at Longcliff (the Northern 
Indiana Hospital for Insane) we had a 
large field of crimson clover, the seed 
having been obtained from a seedsman. 
In passing it one day I noticed a number 
of strange weeds and I at once came to 
the conclusion that this crimson clover 
had been imported from Europe. A few 
years later, while in Germany, I saw these 
same weeds in fields and I then conclud- 
ed that that seed had been imported 
from Germany. Moreover, while travel- 
ling through different countries in 
Europe I saw a number of weeds that 
I instantly recognized because I had seen 
them-at home as immigrants. There 
were many that I expected would come 
to Indiana in time—and they are com- 
ing, new ones appear every year. This 
summer, for instance, I found a little 
composite plant (Galinsoga parviflora) 
—it has no common name—about Long- 
cliff. I had seen the plant about Berlin; 
the German botanies stated that it had 
been introduced from western South 
America. I have been wondering 
whether the plants at Longcliff had come 
from Germany or direct from western 
America. It would be interesting to 
know the facts. 

Several years ago I had as a patient 
an old farmer who came to an adjoining 
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county when the country was first settled. 
He gave me many facts regarding early 
conditions, how the dense forest had to 
be cut down and clearings made; how 
the small truck patch required very little 
attention because there were no weeds, 
but in time weeds gradually came in and 
then the farmer had to fight weeds just 
as now in the Kankakee region. He also 
told of the coming in of. pests and para- 
sites of all kinds, including rats and mice, 
lice on animals, and blights and rusts 
on plants. He remembered when the 
peach blight first came, proving very de- 
structive to, peach trees. Unfortunately 
I kept no record of dates. I have often 
regretted that I did not make memo- 
randa, because these are matters for 
which we must rely more and more on 
what is already recorded in the books. 

I live on a four acre lot at the edge 
of town. In front of the house there is 
the lawn; in the rear along the river 
there is pasture; on one side there is the 
garden and on the other the orchard. 
Then there is the barn lot and also a 
neglected bit of land. (There are also 
two little plots, one for wild flowers and 
another for plants grown from _ seed 
brought from foreign countries.) There 
is a variety of habitats for plants and it 
is interesting to note how some flourish 
in one situation and some in another. 
The movement of plants is of course 
constantly interfered with by cultivation 
and weeding, notably in the garden and 
on the lawn. Some weeds are very re- 
sistent; in the barn lot, in spite of one 
or two cuttings every year, the jimson 
weed and the spiny amaranth continue 
to grow; every year there are two or 
three plants. In the pasture again 
there is a small patch of Canada thistles. 
This plot has been cut down and plants 
hoed down two or three times every year 
for the past eight years and still the this- 
tles are able to maintain themselves. The 
garden of course requires constant weed- 
ing. Practically all the weeds on the 
place are foreigners. f 

I just referred to a neglected bit of 
land, to an idle plot of ground. This 
at first, eight years ago, was covered 
with blue grass and grazed. The num- 
ber of plants that have come in since 
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is something remarkable. Equally re- 
markable is the absence of common 
weeds; they seem not to get a start in 
the dense covering of blue grass. Barn- 
lot weeds are never found in that patch, 
nor some of the common garden weeds. 
Among the plants to appear were a num- 
ber of trees and shrubs. Unfortunately 
three years ago a cow got in and many 
of the plants were killed off, but the way 
the shrubby and woody plants spring up 
would indicate that in a short time there 
will be a forest and light-loving plants 
will be wholly crowded out. 

It is interesting to note how in the 
South old exhausted cotton land when 
left to nature grows up in pine forests, 
old field pine, but the wood has so little 
substance that a tree when cut will 
wholly fade away in the course of a year. 
It certainly takes a long time for ex- 
hausted soil to regain its strength and 
for trees worth while again to get a 
foothold. 

Besides tramping along railways in 
search of new arrivals, I frequently take 
strolls about neglected parts of the city 
to see whether any new weeds have come 
in and what changes have taken place 
among those already present. One day 
last summer I started out from the heart 
of the city where there is no vegetation, 
no grass, and no trees, because streets 
and sidewalks are everywhere paved. I 
went along one of the neglected streets 
which is either deep in dust or in mud. 
This street has practically no trees at ail. 
Along the gutters were found growing 
a number of weeds, practically all for- 
eign ones that seem able to resist the 
dense clouds of dust that are deposited 
on them. The plants are white, or rather 
grayish with dust, almost resembling 
desert plants. I passed several waste 
lots covered with weeds, nearly all of 
European origin. I finally reached 
“Shanty Town” where weeds flourish 
among the human habitations. The peo- 
ple, like the weeds, were of the neglect- 
ed kind. A little further on I came to 
the railway shop with its large round 
house where an immense amount of 
dense black smoke arises. Now since 
our prevailing winds are from the south- 
west and west, the smoke blows off in 
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the opposite direction. I was surprised 
to see that all the trees to the east in 
line with the smoke were dead; a number 
of dead trunks were still standing. When 
I first came here, fourteen years ago, 
there were a number of trees in that 
neighborhood. The black smoke killed 
them off. I was reminded of the hills 
about Pittsburgh, which as some of you 
may have seen are denuded of trees on 
account of the smoke. The same thing 
is seen about some of the western smelt- 
ers where vegetation may be killed for 
miles.and poisonous deposits, especially 
of arsenic and copper, cover vegetation 
for a still greater area. 
From the round house I walked along 
the Wabash river, still looking for plants. 
The river is shallow and has a limestone 
bottom. Once or twice a year there is 
high water and that means to wash out 
everything loose before it. Seed brought 
down may lodge along the banks, espec- 
ially at the flood line, and every now and 
then new plants may be found. Some 
may grow near the water but the next 
flood is very apt to wash them out. There 
are no gravel banks and some plants 
characteristics of other places are absent, 
as for instance plants found along the 
White Water river where I used to col- 
lect, such as Saponarta officinalis, Polan- 
isia graveolens and Cuphea viscosissima. 
The former, however, is to be seen more 
and more frequently above high water 
mark; the second, Polanisia graveolens, 
is occasionally seen; but I have not seen 
Cuphea at all. 
Leaving the river I went west along 
the Wabash railway. This at first runs 
on a high fill with gravelly. sides, later 
becoming level and prairie-like. Here in 
the course of time I have found a num- 
ber of adventive plants, both European 
weeds and western species, the latter 
as a rule lasting only a season or two 
and then disappearing. Lower down I 
crossed the river on the railway bridge 
and followed up the Vandalia track 
northward. This runs over a deep fill. 
At one place the steep embankment was 
covered with cinders. I was immediately 
reminded of the cinder and lava slopes 
of Vesuvius. I was not at all surprised 
to see only a single plant growing among 
the cinders, the sheep sorrel. At once 
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my trip up the Vesuvius came vividly 
to mind. I had gone up on horseback 
with three companions and a guide. At 
first we passed through towns and highly 
cultivated fields, but we gradually left 
these behind and came to a desert region 
of black cinders and lava, going upward 
all the time. Finally all vegetation dis- 
appeared, the last plant to disappear be- 
ing sheep sorrel. On the descent I made 
a collection of plants, beginning with the 
first one to re-appear, rumex’. Next 
came a shrubby spartiwm. Gradually 
other plants appeared, including a wild 
fig, low and shrubby. Still further down 
came a small patch (one cannot say a 
field) of lupines; probably that is the 
only cultivated plant that is abie to thrive 
in the cinders.. Next came a small vine- 
yard and the cottage of a family. These 
people like the plants. on the slopes of 
the volcano are in constant danger of 
being overwhelmed. Small plants are 
of course in danger on account of clouds 
of cinder dust, the wind at times being 
terrific. : 

All this came to mind vividly while 
standing at the cinder covered railway 
embankment. Then I mentally retraced 
my steps down to the river and to the 
plants that lead a precarious existence 
and are constantly threatened by high 
water. Then I thought of the people 
who live on the river front, and espec- 
ially on the little island, who once or 
twice a year are in danger of floods. Oc- 
casionally some must be rescued in boats. 
These too are reckless; prudent people 
likely would not be found under such 
surroundings. We all know how large 
cities with a river front are infested by 
a class of people known as “river rats,” 
a highly undesirable class, human weeds, 
so to speak. When botanizing we are’ 
frequently asked, What is the plant good 
for? One may also ask, What are weeds 
good for? Shall we also ask, What are 
some human weeds good for? 

Continuing, I retraced mv steps to the 
railway shops and the smoke. I recalled 
the sad eyed women and sickly looking 
children who exist in that atmosphere. 
The men of course are employed in the 

1Whether the species is acetosella or scutatus I 
do not know. My Italian botany moreover speaks 


of a variety under the last species that grows 
among volcanic scoria. 
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shops and I wondered how long they 
are able to hold out. It is well known 
that the city “takes it out” of strong and 
robust men, they soon fail. Large in- 
dustrial cities have little use for a man 
after the age of about forty or forty-five. 
Now I knew that smoky air about the 
shops killed the trees and that only a 
few weeds were able to grow, and I 
wondered how long human life itself is 
able to endure under such conditions. 
Trees being fixed to the soil, live and die 
in situ; human beings are not fixed te 
the soil, and so when they fall sick they 
generally remove to another neighbor- 
hood. If they are unable on account of 
sickness to pay the house rent they are 
evicted and others move in. People re- 
moving from an insanitary environment 
may regain health and perhaps again be- 
come self-supporting, but only too often 
they continue to fail and many die pre- 
maturely and the children become public 
charges. Who is to be blamed for pre- 
mature deaths? 

I further retraced my steps to Shanty 
Town. I recalled how the newspapers 
had frequent accounts of the prevalence 
of typhoid fever in that section, how 
shallow wells were infected. The water 
from the wells is used because it is clear. 
People prefer clear sparkling well water 
to muddy hydrant water although the 
sparkling water may be veritable poison. 
Where does the blame for typhoid fever 
rest? 

Still retracing my steps I came to the 
neglected street with its weeds and with 
its corresponding class of people, going 
on to the heart of the city, with its lack 
of trees and full of sickly people. Then 
I compared or contrasted the West End 
of town with the East End. The West 
End is the home of working people, 
while the East End is occupied mostly 
by tradesmen and the well-to-do. Now 
our prevalent winds, as already men- 
tioned, are from the west, and that means 
that the people in the West End get 
air from the woods and fields, while 
those in the East End get the smoke and 
dust from the shops and from the heart 
of the city. This may explain why the 
east wind has such an evil reputation, 
and why towns having the “West End” 
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properly located are more desirable as 
places of residence. These remarks will 
be better understood when we consider 
that people, like herbaceous plants but 
unlike trees, are more or less constant- 
ly moving about. Some plants come and 
go, they are seen one year and then dis- 
appear, perhaps to re-appear later ; those 
finding the habitat favorable may re- 
main permanently. Common weeds find 
conditions favorable almost anywhere 
and flourish, particularly in neglected 
places. Shall we say that human weeds 
also thrive almost anywhere, and shall 
we say that people who are well-to-do 
and able to move do move out if they 
find that the “West End” has not been 
properly located? 

The subject may be considered a little 
further. Several years ago a patient 
with whom I had often discussed things 
like the above told me about meeting 
an old friend who had just returned from 
the Saskatchewan. The man gave a 
glowing account of the large crops of 
wheat, and the large potatoes, beets, and 
turnips, all growing without weeds; he 
told how healthy the people were, they 
did not even have the common ailments; 
he ascribed it all to the “wonderful cli- 
mate.” Climate nothing! my friend ex- 
claimed; weeds and ills and diseases are 
absent because they have not yet been 
brought in. They will all come in time; 
just wait a few years. : 

I might again refer to my old patient 
who had told me of early Indiana condi- 
tions and the coming in of weeds and 
pests and parasites of all kinds. He had 
also told me how healthy the first set- 
tiers were until malaria came in, then 
nearly everybody became sick. Life now 
assumed a serious aspect and there was 
much sickness until wet places were 
drained and chills and fever, that is ma- 
laria, became less and less prevalent; 
today malaria is a comparatively rare 
disease.1 At first too all the minor ills 

1. am speaking of Indiana. Many people in 
distant states, knowing that Indiana formerly was 
very malarious, still have an idea that malaria is 
common, while as a matter of fact it is rare. 
There is however an affection that is often des- 
ignated as “false malaria’, an affection widely 
prevalent where spitters abound. It is a form 
of dust infection, wholly preventable. Catarrh is 
widely prevalent ; it is dependent upon the spit- 
ting habit, climate has nothing to do with it. 


One can say of Indiana as of India, “Every pros- 
pect pleases, and only man is vile.” 
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were absent. People did not even suffer 
from cough and colds. He told how he 
used to go barefoot until the ground was 
covered with ice and snow and how he 
could wade through water that was cold 
enough to form ice and never “catch a 
cold.” But he noticed that in time ail- 
ments and diseases came in. He referred 
to some affections as “new-fangled dis- 
eases.” 

When I called his attention to the 
analogy between weeds and diseases he 
readily understood. Before this was 
pointed out to him, however, he had 
expressed his belief that the race was 
degenerating. Referring to his long- 
lived family with many brothers and sis- 
ters, he said that all lived to old age, 
he himself being now in the eighties. He 
made the contrast between himself and 
his grandchildren, especially those ltv- 
ing in the large city; he regarded them 
as “weaklings”, requiring the attention 
of the physician more or less constantly. 
After I had pointed out the analogy be- 
tween plants and man and weeds and 
diseases, he readily saw that his grand- 
children were “weaklings” because they 
were living under an entirely different, 
an insanitary, environment. The orig- 
inal Indiana inhabitants, the Indians, 
were healthy simply because not exposed 
to the cause of ill health and disease. 
_ People who are housed up in town are 
living hosts for the propagation of dis- 
eases, just as plants in hot houses which 
require constant attention to keep down 
disease. 

Moreover, the man himself was a liv- 
ing illustration of these changes, for he 
came to me on account of his own ill 
health which he thought his home physi- 
cian did not understand. He said the 
common country doctor is good enough 
for common country diseases but “these 
here new-fangled diseases need men who 
have studied more.” He referred to his 
own ill health as a “new fangled disease’’ 
while as a matter of fact it was a very 
common ailment, one of the “diseases of 
civilization,” nothing more than common 
‘catarrh. One did not have to seek far 
for the cause of his complaint. Until 
a year ago he always lived on the farm, 
very seldom coming tc town; then he 
rented out his farm and removed to a 
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small town and now occupied a seat on 
the cracker barrel, that is, he spent much 
time loafing at the village store. Some 
of these stores are so dirty that they 
have required repeated notices from the 
state food inspector. Air conditions are 
especially bad. In a short time he began 
to react. He had catarrh and cough. On 
account of his cough he was inclined to 
be in the open air less and less and to 
house himself more and more, the very 
things he ought not do. When I pointed 
out these things he promptly changed his 
mode of life and the reaction ceased. He 
was again “healthy.” 

It is undoubtedly true that all now 
common weeds and pests and paiasites 
and diseases were restricted at one time 
to certain localities whence they have 
spread until they have become cosmopol- 
itan. There are many data regarding 
first appearances. In the annual Pro- 
ceedings of our Indiana Academy of Sci- 
ence, for instance, are a nuznber of rec- 
ords for the first appearance of new 
plants and new animals, new in the set'se 
of not having been found here before. 
The appearance of new diseases in the 
state is of course recorded in the meilical 
journals, but imperfectly. The subject 
of the coming in of new pests and para- 
sites and diseases is an important one 
and cannot be dismissed with a few brief 
paragraphs. I should like to give at least 
one illustration relating to the common 
potato. 

The potato was carried from South 
America to Europe about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, and subsequently 
brought to our country. It now goes 
under the name of the Irish potato. Those 
of middle age can recall how until in 
the seventies the Colorado potato beetle 
was never seen in our potato fields. How 
this beetle came to us is an interesting 
story. 

On the dry western plains there grows 
a species of spiny Solanum (S. rostra- 
tum), a near relative to the potato (S. 
tuberosum). ‘This plant has a parasite, 
the beetle now commonly known as the 
potato bug. The plant grows verv spar- 
ingly and that means that the beetle also 
occurs sparingly. A little reasoning will 
show why. If the bugs became abundant 
and completely consumed their food 
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plant, then they themselves would per- 
ish for want of food. On the desert the 
plants are far apart and many escape 
the attacks of the bugs and ripen seed, 
or if a single bug reaches a plant it will 
not injure it enough to destroy it. 

Now when the common potato began 
its westward march it gradually reached 
the home of this beetle. The beetle 
found the new species more acceptable 
than the old, and since plants were close 
together life conditions became easy and 
the potato beetle, now called the potato 
bug, at once increased enormously and 
travelled from one field to another and 
in a short time overran the whole United 
States. I was surprised when in Ger- 
many to see the potato fields free from 
the potato bugs; authorities there are on 
the lookout; they are keeping it out as 
our own authorities at present are keep- 
ing out cholera, the plague, yellow fever, 
etc: 
tween the potato plant and the potato 
bug there exists the relationship of host 
and disease. The potato bug in its de- 
structive action on the plant may be con- 
sidered the disease; it will destroy the 
plant just as the potato-rot destroys it. 
Before the cause of the potato rot was 
recognized it was looked upon as a visita- 
tion just as many of the human diseases 
were looked upon. 

This fall the newspapers contained an 
occasional item regarding the spread of 
the potato-rot or potato disease. Just 
now the disease seems to be prevalent in 
some parts of Europe, destroying out- 
right large potato fields in the course 
of a few days. Such an epidemic is a 
great calamity; it has been such in times 
past. It seems to be only a matter of 
time until the disease will reach our state. 
This disease seems to have been at home 
originally in South America on the wild 
plants, but plants were few and far apart. 
When the potato is grown in masses this 
fungus disease naturally spreads very 
rapidly from one plant to another and 
from one field to another. 

But it was noticed that after an 
epidemic a few plants survived. By tak- 
ing these survivors and cultivating them 
a more and more resistant strain has been 
produced. One can thus speak of dis- 
ease proof potatoes, just as we can speak 


It needs scarcely be said that be- . 
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of disease proof individuals, for instance, 
the Negroes on the west coast of Africa 
who are constantly exposed to malaria 
and are quite immune. 

In the life of every individual there 
are periods that stand out. We need 
only think of such statements as ‘‘Be- 
fore I went to college,” or “Before I got 
married”. Similar periods or landmarks 
stand out in the life of a community, as 
“Before we had paved streets”, or “Be- 
fore we had filtered water.” We can 
likewise speak regarding the introduction 
of weeds and pests and parasites and dis- 
eases, as the days “before the potato 
bug”. 

Perhaps in tracing analogies one might 
mention the coming to our country of 
such diseases as influenza and Asiatic 
cholera. In earlier years, when the 
country was thinly settled, many escaped, 
and on account of poor travelling facili- 
ties diseases travelled slowly. Influenza 


‘has travelled more rapidly each time it 


appeared and attacked a greater number 
of people, because they are now living 
closer together. There are regions to- 
day, especially islands in the ocean, where 
some of our common diseases have not 
yet been introduced. 

Our country was originally in posses- 
sion of the Indians; European iimmi- 
grants gradually displaced them. The 
early comers found a wilderness; they 
cut down forests and cultivated the land. 
They thrived exceedingly and built up 
towns and cities. Immigrants in large 
numbers have continued to come but 
those who come today find all the land 
occupied. The poor immigrant no longer 
can or does settle in the country ; he goes 
to the crowded cities where there is a 
demand for labor. Many of the present 
immigrants come from the open country ; 
they are used to open-air life, as their 
ancestors had always been. There has 
been little or no weeding out such as we 
find among people whose ancestors lived 
under city conditions. As a consequence, 
when these immigrants crowd into our 
cities—and of necessity they crowd into 
what are called slums rather than go to 
clean portions—they soon fail. Why is 
it that the children of the stolid immi- 
grants are called neurotic? 

Immigrants massed in cities need a 
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change of environment. Country people 
thrive [best under country conditions; 
many are wholly unadapted to city life 
with its many sided contact with ill 
health and disease. Most immigrants 
are from country districts. No wonder 
the old farmer referred to his grand- 
children as “weaklings”, and believed 
that the race is degenerating; and no 
wonder physicians find children with all 
sorts of abnormalities and defects and 
that many are neurotic. Children like 
plants need room to grow; if massed to- 
gether they, like plants, become stunted 
—in the end it is of course a survival of 
the fittest. 

This brings up the very practical ques- 
tion, Why do we allow slums to exist? 
Why do we allow people to live under 
slum conditions? European cities are 
driving out their slums but we have 
scarcely made any effort. 

[ referred to a plot of ground that is 
“going back to nature.” Perhaps we can 
find analogies among man. In the first 
place, there are situations: where we 
scarcely expect to find certain people. 
For instance, people who normally live 
in the slums are not to be found among 
the better class. 

What do we mean by “the better 
class’? Do we not find a constant shift- 
ing about, some drop out, some rise and 
enter it? The old saying, From shirt 
sleeve to shirt sleeve, is very expressive 
Very often, however, the dropping out is 
due to ill health. 

Civilization like farming and garden- 
ing means a constant interference with 
nature. It is man against nature. When 
man gets back to nature old time con- 
ditions return, man again becomes:strong 
and robust. We hear much of race 
suicide today. Perhaps under a more 
simple and sanitary life the race would 
again become strong and healthy and 
prolific, just as soil left to nature returns 
to its former condition. 

I referred to the fact that many of our 
_ plants are constantly on the move. We 
see this exemplified again in man. Some 
people are moving all the time, one might 
almost come to the conclusion that the 
old-time home is disappearing. People 
will move from one house into another, 
from one street to another, from 
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one town to another, alternating per- 
haps between town and country and from 
one end of the country to the other. 
One wonders why people move so much. 
One important cause, in my observation, 
is ill health. Many move into another 
house or into another town in the hope 
of having better health. When they do 
find a congenial place they are apt to 
stay, just as plants and animals stay. 

It is interesting to study the move- 
ment of population, of towns as a whole, 
or of certain streets, or of certain build- 
ings in the heart of the city, say a large 
store, or office, or bank. “Office boys” 
are both from city and country; many 
country boys go to the city to “try city 
life.” Some succeed but many fail. We 
hear of the successes, but we usually do 
not hear of the failures although there 
may be only one successful man to a 
hundred or several hundred failures. I 
am reminded of the remark of an old 
merchant: “The new boy who cannot 
stand the work of sweeping out the store 
and running errands is not apt to make 
a good business man”, meaning in this 
case a storekeeper. The merchant knew 
this as a fact, he did not attempt to ex- 
plain it. I offered him this explanation: 

The new boy when put to sweeping 
may or may not react to dust influences. 
If he reacts there will be more or less 
complaint of ill health and in time he 
will drop out; if he does not react he 
may gradually advance and in time be- 
come a business man. The merchant 
whose name appears in the city directory 
year after year may be regarded as an 
immune, as an individual. able to live un- 
der insanitary city conditions. The di- 
rectory does not mention the numerous 
failures. 
in the city must be regarded as the 
survival of the fittest. He does not 
move about; he remains fixed because 
he is able to bear the insanitary environ- 
ment. This moving about is of course 
seen at its best in large manufacturing 
establishments. where there is a constant 
influx of “new hands.” 

Looking over the books on diseases of 
plants, one is surprised at the analogy 
between plant diseases and human 
diseases. One finds plant pathologists 
using the names of the human pathologist 
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and the physician. They speak of 
“epidemics” and “endemics” among 
_plants—those terms etymologically refer 
to people, meaning “upon the people” 
and “among the people”. It seems rather 
incongruous to use such terms for dis- 
eases upon or among plants. But it is 
facts not words that scientists are after. 
Then there occur such names as 
chlorosis, icterus, atrophy, necrosis, and 
even cancer and consumption. 

Plants are afflicted with diseases due 
to bacteria, to fungi (even to higher, 
flowering plants), to animal and vege- 
table parasites of all kinds, to mites and 
worms, just as human beings. But per- 
fhaps needless to say, the species are 
different. . Although some of the com- 
mon names current among physicians 
are used, yet the scientific names are 
wholly different. Another thing that 
impresses one on going through the 
books on plant pathology is the import- 
ance attached to cleanliness, as cleanli- 
ness about the orchard, destroying dead 
branches and leaves and keeping the 
ground and trunk clean, the necessity 
for spraying and fumigating, measures 
that physicians long ago learned but 
which the people are slow to adopt. That 
cities need as careful attention as 
orchards seems to be known to but few 
of the people. The old farmer must be 
told why his orchard does not flourish, 
why trees are sickly and ultimately die, 
just as many a community must be told 
why its people are sickly and why there 
is race suicide. 

One day while botanizing I came 
across a field thickly overgrown with 
iron weed and vervain. At one end it 
was wet and swampy, with pools of 


water. The farmer who was plowing 
overtook me. We engaged in conver- 
sation. I asked him why he allowed 


those weeds to grow. “The cows like 
weeds; they brush off mosquitoes and 
flies.’ He thought this sufficient reason 
for allowing weeds to grow. I pointed 
out how flies breed in his manure pile and 
that by giving a little'attention the num- 
ber of flies could be greatly reduced; 
that mosquitoes breed in wet places, as at 
the end of the field, and that with a 
little drainage the mosquito pest could 
be prevented; that with flies and mos- 
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quitoes absent there would be no need for 
the weeds; with fewer flies the cows 
would waste less energy in switching 
them ard would give more milk; and in 
the absence of blood-sucking mosquitoes 
would gain in flesh. In the absence of 
weeds there would not be a constant 
cloud of seed blowing on to his cultivated 
fields and on to those of his neighbors. 

He listened incredulously, and when I 
finally told him how a certain mosquito 
transmitted malaria he said, “Now do 
you really believe all that?” His own be- 
lief was that it was all nonsense. 

What is the use of attempting to teach 
the old farmer, I thought. Perhaps if 
the schoo! teacher told these things to 
the farmer’s boys it would have some ef- 
fect. They might see the need for clean- 
ing up everywhere. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to refer to 
the experienced florist or horticulturist 
whose knowledge enables him to tell 
from a plant’s appearance that it is sickly 
and needs certain treatment, otherwise 
it will perish; or to the physician whose 
knowledge enables him to recognize 
quickly certain conditions in man and 
the need for a change. 

Now, resurveying the field, one comes 
to the conclusion that weeds and dis- 
eases and ill health exist mainly because 
we neglect to pay attention to cleanliness. 
When an epidemic threatens a large city 
then everybody gets busy and cleans up. 
There should be constant, not periodical, 
cleaning up. We should not allow the 
existence of waste places where weeds 
grow which will re-seed the whole 
country about. No matter how free 
from weeds a farmer or gardener may 
keep his own ground, seed is constantly 
brought in from the surrounding country. 
It takes a combined effort to fight weeds. 
As matters stand, farming and garden- 
ing are largely a warfare against weeds. 
The sane is true in regard to communi- 
ties and diseases. No matter how care- 
ful one individual may be, the seed of 
diseases constantly comes to him from 
those who are sick and diseased. He 
meets people on the street who come 
from neglected homes, from the slums 
where disease and ill health are endemic, 
and from where diseases are carried to 
all parts of the city. By the way, nearly 
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all the patent medicine testimonials we 
see in the newspapers are signed by peo- 
ple living in such localities. 

We can look at the subject in another 
light. Many plants adapt themselves to 
their environment. Sensitive ones are 
readily killed off under conditions where 
weeds continue to flourish, just as many 
human beings are killed off or driven out 
where conditions are insanitary. But 
we know to what extent some human 
beings can live under slum conditions; 
some must be regarded as human weeds, 
such as the Juke and Ishmael families. 
Like common weeds, they are undesir- 
able. Cleaning up drives out the slums; 
moreover slum children if removed in 
time may become desirable citizens. 

Why is it that such an undue amount 
of attention is given to “human weeds” ; 
asylums are erected for them where they 
have the best of attention, where they 
live on to old age. Why must a man 
wait until be becomes insane, or a pauper, 
or a criminal before being housed under 
sanitary surroundings?! 

Why does ill health flourish so widely ? 
Why are there so many quack remedies 
as those advertised in newspapers? The 
newspapers of some small towns are 
overcrowded with nostrums for common 
ill health. Where should the attempt 
to make a change begin? 

One day I was telling a teacher that in 
Germany children are taken out into the 
country on certain afternoons to study 
nature, the valleys and streams and un- 
derlying rocks, the plants and animals; 
that boys make collections of plants and 
bugs, etc. Perhaps later, when as adults 
they go out into the country, they really 
“see” something. He admitted that that 
was all very nice, but that it required 
the teacher himself to know what to 
point out. 

He mentioned that some of our 
teachers had the pupils study news- 
papers. But that occurs only in isolated 
instances; when we investigate we find 


1This is not to be considered a criticism of our 
benevolent institutions; they are doing a good 
work, one in harmony with the spirit of the age. 
It took a long time to reach a high plane. Our 
leveling should be upward. As matters stand, 
the amount of attention given charitable institu- 
tions is wholly out of proportion to what is given 
worthy people not in institutions. 
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that the editorial page only is read and 
studied. 

Now the editorial page of large city 
newspapers as a rule is the only page 
free from offensive advertisements and 
reading matter, of accounts of murders 
and all sorts of things that do not ele- 
vate mankind. Likely the back of the 
editorial page is full of murder news and 
crude pictures of the murderer, his 
victim, and the places where the deed 
was committed; or the page is full of 
quack advertisements, of medical pariahs 
who claim to cure what no conscientious 
physician can cure; or of deceptive 
patent medicine advertisements for ills 
that no physician can cure, because they 
are a reaction to an insanitary environ- 
ment. 

Now it would be a good thing for 
schools to study the newspapers, all their 
pages and all the papers, those of higher 
tone that leave comparatively little to be 
desired, and the other kind called yellow. 
The relationship of cause and effect 
should be traced. Do newspapers sup- 
ply wants? 

Is it reasonable to believe that the ~ 
average newspaper publisher deliberately 
prefers to publish horrible murder ac- 
counts, nauseating and lying advertise- 
ments of all kinds, which he does not 
want his children to read? The editor 
himself has very little voice in the matter ; 
he writes the elevated editorials. It is 
the managing editor who must look for 
financial returns for the owner or rather 
for the publishing company ; he gives the 
people what they want. 

The matter of clean newspapers, clean 
cities, and clean farms goes back to the 
community—there is room for the school 
teacher. 

Every large city has a number of 
newspapers; some appeal to a certain 
class of readers only and go to certain 
sections of the city; some to the fine 
homes, some to the slums; others ap- 
peal to all sorts of readers. 

Small communities may have only a 
single paper. By comparing the news- 
papers of small cities one can get a com- 
parative idea of city conditions. Quacks 
and charlatans and patent medicine men 
do not thrive in clean communities. 
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The patent medicine men in their 
newspaper advertisements are still loud 
in their praise of our “valuable native 
medicinal plants”. They evidently try 
to keep up the old-time belief that there 
is a plant for the cure of every disease. 

In strolling about the country with a 
botany can one frequently meets people 
who ask, What are the plants good for? 
Many have an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of plants, especially of com- 
mon weeds, in medicine. Usually one 
does not attempt to explain. It may be 
said that as a rule plants play a very 
slight role in medicine today; only a few 
are used and then mainly to modify 
symptoms, less and less in the light of 
“curing diseases.”” Perhaps one can make 
distinctions between plants and their use 
in this wise: Plants of least value, used 
to modify symptoms, are those that can 
be gathered readily, or which grow na- 
turally as weeds, or which can be cul- 
tivated in gardens. Secondly, plants that 
must be looked for away from the 
haunts of man. One may say of these 
that if the individual in ill health will go 
and seek them, using them under simple 
life conditions, likely he will regain 
health, as shown for instance in a little 
story by O. Henry, where the mere 
search for the rare plant in the mountains 
brought back health. 

Just now we hear much about school 
gardening, of having the children attend 
to a small plot of ground. We can 
readily see how a child may learn much 
regarding plant life, how the soil must be 
prepared, the seed planted at the right 
time, food and moisture supplied, and 
enemies of the plant held in check, weeds 
and animals of all kinds. The school 
boy learns that in proportion as attention 
is given to his plants and they are pro- 
tected from destructive influences they 
thrive. By pointing out analogies be- 
tween plants and man he can understand 
why man himself requires attention. 

It is customary nowadays when any 
change is proposed to say, Teach it in 
the schools; teach the young! Just now 
there is a demand to teach agriculture in 
order to get away from old-time farming 
with its wasteful methods. Teach it in 
the schools; teach the young! Now the 
same may be said regarding causes of 
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common ill health. Teach it in the 
schools; teach the young! The young 


learn readily and remember. Our schools 
already teach physiology, but unfortu- 
nately it is largely, if not exclusively, a 
book study; often the book used is dry- 
bone anatomy or dry-as-dust physiology 
and forced upon the children before they 
can grasp it. The new books on hygiene 
and sanitation are a great improvement, 
but it is still only a teaching from books. 
If the teacher could take his pupils out 
and point out analogies between plants, 
and weeds, and diseases, and if news- 
paper accounts were studied in the light 
of environmental influences, it would not 
take long until there would be a change 
for the better. 

But in order that the teacher may be 
able to instruct the young, he must him- 
self be taught. That means the colleges 
must take up the work. 

But, some will say, educating the peo- 
ple in regard to sanitary matters is 
work for the physicians; the physician 
should educate the people. That may 
be true theoretically, but practically it is 
wholly false. Physicians treat sick peo- 
ple. Under present conditions that is all 
the people demand and all they are will- 
ing to pay for. Many have no use for 
the physician until they are actually dis- 
abled, sick, or diseased, and then it may 
be too late to talk of education. 

It may be asked, Why do not physi- 
cians at least call attention to these mat- 
ters and to environmental influences, how 
people become sick and diseased on ac- 
count of insanitary surroundings? There 
are several reasons: first, a financial one: 
physicians like everybody else do not 
take up a work unless paid; second, when 
physicians do advocate sanitary measures 
they are almost invariably accused of 
working to their. own interests. As a 
matter of fact, however, practically all 
the sanitary improvements that have been 
made and are taking place are due to 
the efforts of physicians. To see how 
measures intended for the welfare of the 
people are antagonized by “peanut 
politicians”, we need only consider what 
takes place in the legislature at every 
session and how long it takes sanitary 
measures to pass. Why many physicans 
do not take an interest may be seen by 
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what occurs when physicians object to 
the coming of quacks and charlatans who 
herald their wonderful abilities in the 
newspapers—almost invariably the news- 
papers take the advertising quack’s part 
and oppose the home physicians. As a 
result many physicians do not concern 
themselves with the subject, they have 
all the work they can do and the “fly 
by night”” does not interfere with their 
practice. Another, a third and very im- 
portant reason, is this: the physician as 
a rule belongs to the “weeded out” class. 
He is an individual who does not react to 
ordinary insanitary environment influ- 
ences, and because he fails to react he 
pays little attention to common ills ana 
minor maladies. The reason why phy- 
sicians belong to the “weeded out” class 
is simple: the boy who intends to be- 
come a physician requires good school- 
ing, he may even be required to take a 
preliminary college education, get an A.B. 
degree, before he is allowed to enter 
medical college. Now many of our 
schools are very insanitary and the 


bright boy reacts; he has ill health. He: 


may drop out entirely or attend school 
only at intervals, but finally manage to 
complete the grades; then he is ready to 
enter high school. This is often located 
in the heart of the city under highly in- 
sanitary surroundings. Trees may not 
grow, but children are expected to. The 
ventilation of the school house is usually 
bad. The boy reacts promptly. He. is 
more or less constantly in ill health and 
soon drops out entirely. Unless his par- 
ents are well-to-do and able to send him 
to a private school he is not apt to be- 
come a physician. 

One can go a step further. Manv 
medical schools are located in large cities 
under surroundings about as bad as they 
can be. Some young men who were able 
to complete high school (and we know 
there are some sanitary high schools 
where boys pass through readily) are 
now weeded out in the medical college. 
They fail to get a medical degree. The 
boys and young men who have “robust 
health” and are able to continue their 
education uninterruptedly are “the sur- 
vival of the fittest.” They can follow their 
profession in the heart of a city under 
the most insanitary environment—and 
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"since they do not react they fail to un- 


derstand the common ill health of their 
patients ; they are apt to refer to the com- 
plaints of some individuals as “imaginary 
ills.’ That may explain why the sick 
often go elsewhere and why faith and 
mind cures flourish. Now in regard to 


the latter, it may be said that many in- 


dividuals, when they adopt some mind 
or faith cure, change their habits, per- 
haps leading the simple life and remain- 
ing away from crowds. With this 
change comes about improvement in 
health. 

The common doctor treats the common 
ill health and the common diseases of the 
common people, a fact pointed out by the 
Father of Medicine 2,500 years ago. It 
is rather anomalotfs that scientific 
physicians today should so largely be in- 
terested in well-defined diseases to the 
neglect of common everyday ill health. 
Every now and then we see a newspaper 
item under such a heading as Conquer- 
ing Disease. Newspaper reporters at 
times become enthusiastic and predict the 
conquering of all disease—but the less a 
man knows about the subject the more 
enthusiastically he may write. Be that 
as it may, we know that under present- 
day sanitation well-defined infective dis- 
eases are becoming less and less common 
every year. We need only think of what 
the introduction of pure water means to 
a city in such diseases as Asiatic cholera 
and typhoid fever. But although specific, 
epidemic diseases are decreasing, com- 
mon ill health is increasing, in spite of 
more and better doctors and better medi- 
cines—medicines that palliate but do not 
cure. 

Now unfortunately there is no institu,g 
tion devoted to the study of common ill 
health, especially ill health dependent 
upon bad air conditions. The very com- 
mon things of life are neglected, a fact 
which critics of the medical profession 
pointed out long ago. Until the people 
themselves take hold of the subject we 
need not expect much change. ° 

Today we hear much regarding the 
role of well-equipped hospitals in city 
life. Many have:an idea that the num- 
ber of hospitals and their equipment are 
an index of a city’s progress. The same 
individuals likely estimate a city’s pro- 
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gress by the size of the smoke cloud 
overhanging it. As a matter of fact the 
opposite is true. A sanitary and well 
managed city has comparatively little use 
for hospitals, barring of course accident 
and surgical cases. Many hospitals in a 
community indicate much sickness and 
especially sickness of preventable kinds. 
What our cities need is not more hos- 
pitals, but a thorough cleaning up; and 
shall one add that our cities should also 
prevent smoke clouds? Smoke means 
waste, besides destruction of life as 
already mentioned. 

The plant breeder is constantly seeking 
to eliminate the unfit. But mai caunot 
proceed on the same plan regarding his 
own kind. He does not wilfully seek 
the destruction of those not adapted. He 
tries to make the environment favorable 
so that those apparently unadapted will 
survive. Nature is of course constantly 
weeding out the unadapted, and the 
mortality rate of crowded cities is some- 
thing terrific compared with life under 

- simple country conditions. By giving the 
inhabitants of the large city pure water, 
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good food, good air, and clean homes 
the conditions for existence are at once 
made favorable. 

We must interest the people. Sanita- 
tion cannot be forced upon them. It 
takes time. We need only think of meas- 
ures to limit the use of alcohol and 
tobacco. If there is no public sentiment 
in a community laws are not enforced, 
and a law that is not enforced is worse 
than none at all. 

Every now and then we read of cities 
that are seeking a slogan; what they 
want is one to indicate that they are 
growing bigger. A good slogan for 
nearly ali our American cities would be, 
“Let us clean up”, or, “Not bigger but 
cleaner.’ Perhaps the best reputation 
that any city could acquire is “a city that 
cleans up.’ When the people once re- 
alize what cleanliness means our cities 
will be radically different from what they 
are today. 

From what is said above, it may 
perhaps be seen that the cries of race 
suicide, back to nature, and back to the 
simple life have a good foundation. 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF THE MONTH 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


In the hearings at the Illinois Legis- 
lature on ‘the pending bills for compensa- 
tion for accidental injuries or death suf- 
fered in the course of employment, the 
report of the Illinois Employers’ Lia- 
bility Commission is proving its perma- 
nent value as a ready reference text to 
students and legislators in dealing with 
this complicated and pressing issue in 
American industry. It includes investi- 
gations of the state of the Illinois law 
in regard to employers’ liability and the 
constitutionality of a compensation meas- 
use; an examination of about 5,000 cases 
of injuries, resulting ‘in nearly 1,000 
deaths and in 500 cases of permanent dis- 
ability ; an inquiry into employers’ liability 
insurance, and answers to the question, 


What becomes of the injured workman, . 


by the county agent’s office, the county 
hospital, the eye and ear infirmary, and 
the state factory inspector. The tables 


distributing and summarizing the cas- 
ualities in coal mining, railways, street 
traction, manufacturing, metal trades, 
and building illuminate dark spots, and 
the dire results due to carelessness and 
conditions which could be safeguarded 
in large part by intelligent and _ strict 
legislation. The comparative analysis 
of the insurance and compensation plans 
now pending suggests the necessity and 
practicability of uniformity in such 
legislation. The tabulated display of the 
figures and facts canvassed challenges 
the reader’s interest and whets a desire 
to study their significance. 

This report is in no way invalidated by 
the failure of the commission to come to 
a unanimous agreement with regard to 
the bill which it included. There was no 
disagreement over other parts of the re- 
port or any of the statement of facts 
which it contained. The opposition of 
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two among the six representatives of 
labor on the commission was due to the 
stand of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor against any attempt to pass a 
compensation measure until a stringent 
employers’ liability law is enacted. In 
consequence of this attitude, any com- 
bination of compensation and_ liability 
features was also opposed. Nothwith- 
standing this opposition of the Chicago 
Federation and its representatives, the 
Illinois Federation of Labor by a very 
large majority endorsed the report of 
the commission, including the bill which 
it proposed. The four labor represeu- 
tatives from the state, therefore, felt free 
to join with their six colleagues repre- 
senting the employers in organizing « 
voluntary committee to prepare and 
present a revised bill for the considera- 
tion of the Legislature. In so doing these 
ten of the twelve original commission- 
ers agreed upon certain changes and fea- 
tures, which, while compromising some 
points at issue, not only did not sacri- 
fice any principle involved, but more con- 
siderately and surely safeguarded all the 
interests at stake. 

_ At the legislative hearings this revised 
bill was attacked by certain repre- 
sentatives of labor in a way which ex- 
posed them to the suspicion of not havy- 
ing studied the bill, and of being more 
intent upon making employers liable for 
as large damages as possible, than upon 
getting an assured and more adequate 
compensation for employes injured or 
killed by accident. While their demand 
for ue right to their “day in court” was 
not denied, it was shown by their fellow 
workingmen to have far less value for 
the sufferers by accident than fixed com- 
pensation without litigation. 

The discussion over this point turned 
upon the meaning of the term “personal 
negligence of the employer” in the pro- 
viso: 


That when the injury to the employe was 
proximately caused by the personal neglig- 
ence either of commission or omission of em- 
ployer, the existing liability of the employer 
shall not be affected by this act, but in such 
cases the injured employe, or if death results 
from such injury, his dependents, as herein 


defined, or his legal representative, conservator 


or guardian, may elect between the right of 
action against the employer under such lia- 
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bility and the right to compensation under 
this act. Y 

This point had previously been con- 
troverted in the Illinois Mining Inves- 
tigation Commission when it came to de- 
fine in its bill for a new mining law the 
right of action against an employer for 
injury received while in his employment. 
The representatives of the mine owners 
and operators insisted upon strictly lim- 
iting the right to sue for damages to the 
restrictions of the proviso quoted above 
from the compensation bill, in these 
terms: 

Provided that if and whenever there shall 
be in force in this state a statute or statutes 
providing for compensation to workmen for 
all injuries received in the course of their 
employment, the provisions thereof shall ap- 


ply in lieu of the right of action for damages 
provided in this act. 


To meet the uncertainty as to just 
whose “personal negligence” gives ground 
for suit, just who “the employer” may 
be against whom suit for damages can 
be instituted, and to protect the claimant 


from being debarred from suing anyone . 


representing a corporation or partner- 
ship, an amendment to the compensation 
act has been offered holding the principal 
legally responsible for the act of the 
agents charged with fulfilling this re- 
sponsibility. The only demands made by 
employers at the public hearing on this 
point were for the limitation of the right 
to sue them for “personal negligence,” 
clearly defined, and for restricting com- 
pensation for all injuries otherwise re- 
ceived to the specified rates provided in 
the act “in lieu of the right of action 
tor damages.” 

The main features of the pending 
compensation act are the elimination of 
exemptions from liability on account of 
the employe’s assumption of risk, his 
contributory negligence or that of a fel- 
low servant; compensation for death 
equal to four times the annual earnings, 
but not less than $1,500 nor more than 
$3,500; if there are only collateral de- 
pendent heirs, the compensation shall be 
in the proportion which the contributions 
made by the deceased to their support 
bore to his earnings at the time of death; 
payments of one-half the average earn- 
ings at the same intervals at which the 
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wages were paid; compensation for dis- 
ability to include prompt and necessary 
surgical treatment, a weekly sum equal 
to one-half of the earnings but not less 
than five dollars and not more than 
twelve dollars a week; complete and 
permanent disability to be compensated 
by fifty per cent of the former earnings 
for eight years, afterwards, during life, 
eight per cent of the death benefit which 
would have been due had the accident 
proved fatal; a board of arbitrators to 
decide any question of law or fact aris- 
ing in the application of this law; six 
months after an award, it may be re- 
viewed to determine the increase or de- 
crease of incapacity; the act shall not be 
construed to interfere with mutual aid or 
benefit associations incurring or adding 
to the full compensation herein pro- 
vided; all fatal accidents or injuries to 
be immediately reported, and all result- 
ing in more than one week’s disability 
to be registered monthly ; the creation of 
a permanent commission, consisting of 
equal representation of employers and 
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employes for the promotion of further 
study and legislation. 

This revised bill corrected the uncer- 
tainties criticised by Mr. Sherman? in his 
review of the bill proposed in the re- 
port of the Ilinois Employers’ Liability 
Commission, but was subsequently dis- 
carded. The pending measure has the 
support of many influential employers, 
who were represented on the committee 
which framed the bill by six able men 
of their own selection; of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, whose president was 
secretary of both the commission and the 
committee; and by the governor, whose 
advocacy gives the bill sanction and ur- 
gency as an administration measure. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the 
work thus faithfully and ably bestowed, 
the Illinois commissioners have certainly 
presented the evidence which so amply 
justifies their arraignment of the exist- 
ing state of the law and of the unten- 
able and intolerable situation prevalent 
in the United States, that the Legislature 
of [llinois can scarcely escape its responsi- 
bility to enact this measure at this session. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN WHO MAKE MEN’S CLOTHES 
. MARY VAN KLEECK 


Charts prepared by Louise C. Odencrantz, Committee on Women’s Work 


The making of men’s clothing is second only 
to the manufacture of cotton in the number 
of women employed. Appropriately, there- 
fore, it is the subject of the second volume 
of the long-expected report of the government 
on the “condition of woman and child wage- 
earners in the United States.” These eight 
hundred pages of comprehensive official sta- 
tistics and description ought to sting the social 
conscience of all voters and rouse them to ac- 


tion, especially in New York, Chicago, Balti- 
1TGn Survey for March 4, 1911, p. 950. Price 
25 cents. 


2I—Report on Conditions of Woman and Child 
Wage-Earners in the United States, in 19 
volumes. Vol. II: Men’s Ready-Made Cloth- 
ing. Senate Document No. 645, diy 


II—Method of investigation. 


The investigation was confined to, these five 
cities. Agents of the Bureau of Labor investi- 
gated 244 factories, employing a total labor 
force of 23,683 wage-earners. Of these factories, 
88 were in New York, 70 in Chicago, 22 in Balti- 
more, 39 in Philadelphia, and 25 in Rochester. 
They represented 8.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber of establishments and 29.7. per cent of the 


more, Philadelphia, and Rochester.? These five 
cities manufacture 68.3 per cent of the total 
product of men’s ready-made clothing. 


SOME FACTS IN THE REPORT 


In New York city, 96.6 per cent of the fac- 
tories employing children were violating some 
provision of the child labor law. 

In 50 establishments in these five cities, 4,400 
women and children employes were not per- 
mitted to use the elevators. Nearly half the 
number climbed three to six flights of stairs 
to the workrooms. 


total number of employes céunted in these cities 
in the Census of 1905. The method was to secure 
information from the factories and from work- 
ers in their homes. From recent pay rolls the 
agents copied records of the earnings and, where 
possible, the hours of work of all children under 
sixteen years of age, of all females sixteen years 
of age and over, and of those males sixteen years 
and over in processes employing any women or 
children. Information was also obtained regard- 
ing age, conjugal condition, nativity, and race 
of employes. Approximately 10 per cent of the 
women and child employes of each establishment 
investigated were interviewed at home to secure 
information regarding living conditions, family 
and personal history, and conditions in the fac- 
tories. They numbered 2,274 families. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD LABOR LAWS. 


Establishments employing children under 16 years. 
All cities New York 


No 
violations 
found in 


42.9% 


The unshaded portions show the proportion of firms obeying 
the child labor laws. 


Ventilating systems were rare. 205 of the 
244 factories, employing 17,000, or about 75 
per cent of the shop employes investigated, re- 
lied for ventilation wholly upon doors and 
windows. 

134 factories, employing 4,601 men and 5,342 
women provided no dressing rooms. 


In Chicago nearly 23 per cent of the estab- 


lishments had toilet facilities in “bad” condi- 
tion. In New York 57 of the 88 investigated 
were so described, and 27 of them were classed 
as “filthy.” Generally, the larger establishments 
offended less in this respect, but in Rochester 
the worst toilet conditions were found in the 
larger factories. 

One in every five of the working women six- 
teen years of age and over in the families in- 
vestigated in New York was unable to read 
and write. In Chicago only one in every 
fifty was illiterate. 

The length of the working week is shortest 
in Chicago and Rochester, but even there wo- 
men work 54 hours. In Baltimore and New 
York the working week is more than 57 hours. 
In New York the investigation of overtime 
showed that at least 33 per cent of the fac- 
tories visited had violated at least one of the 
provisions of the law regulating the hours of 
work of women and girls. 

Between one-third and three-fourths of the 
women earn less than $6 a week—31.4 per cent 
in Rochester, 37.5 per cent in Chicago, 52.4 
per cent in New York, 57.9 per cent in Phila- 
delphia, and 76.9 per cent in Baltimore. “Ten 
dollars marks the upper limit for most wo- 
men.” “In every city about half the women 
are found earning between $4 and $8.” 

In New York at least 44.7 per cent of the 
finishers work at home. “Undoubtedly the 
actual amount of home finishing is greater to- 
day than ever.” In one block in New York 
from one to 20 families in each of 34 of the 
50 tenements of the block were found to have 
one or more members in the men’s ready-made 
clothing industry, and 183 were home-finish- 
ers. One of every 9 children born in that 
block dies before it is five years old, and for all 
ages the death and disease rates are abnormal. 

“During this. investigation it was learned 
that doctors who will agree to conceal dis- 
eases from the health department are the most 
popular with garment workers. Agents of the 
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bureau found women working on garments 
while children in the house were suffering 
from contagious diseases. . As long as 
finishing in homes is permitted, just so long 
will contagious diseases there be concealed.” 

“It has been proved impossible, in spite of 
all existing laws merely regulating tenement- 
house manufacture, either in the United States 
of America or elsewhere, to guarantee to the 
consumer that clothing made or finished in 
homes is free from disease and vermin.” 

Yet, said an employer who finds home work 
profitable, “If public opinion is against tene- 
ment-made goods it cuts no figure whatever.” 

This culling of facts may serve to show the 
general scope of the report but it fails to in- 
dicate its most illuminating characteristics, the 
detailed character of the information, and the 
correlation of different sets of facts. The re- 
viewer is embarrassed by a wealth of material 
and is unwilling to choose between a cursory 
outline of all the subjects investigated and a 
description of one set of facts without their 
correlations. Perhaps, however, the important 
results may be most accurately presented in a 
summary of the data regarding wages, in their 
relation to such factors as the division of the 
work between men and women, the age of the 
workers, the share of different races in the 
trade, home work, and hours of labor. The 
lack of a standard wage is a conspicuous, 
common characteristic. Marked differences 
are found in the earnings of individuals in 
the same occupation in the same _locality.- 
Equally marked is the diversity in different 
cities, in different races, between men and 
women employes in the same general divis- 
ion of the work, and between home workers 
and shop workers. 


LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Apparently the woman who makes men’s 
clothes would do well to choose Chicago as 
the city in which to work in her trade. It is 
said that the industry there has developed un- 
der difficulties. It is farther removed from 
the supply of worsteds and woolens than is’ 
New York. The eastern cities began earlier, 
and had pre-empted part of the market. New 
York has a larger supply of immigrant tail- 
ors and is said to be relieved of the necessity 
of training workers. These disadvantages 
have forced Chicago, so say the manufac- 
turers, to develop the industry by aggressive 
advertising, by the production of better grades 
of clothing, by training workers, by organiza- 
tion of the workroom, and by careful super- 
vision of processes. Chicago appears to have 
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a smaller percentage of home workers than 
any other city. 

Whether for these causes or for others, 
women in the trade in Chicago appear to have 
more opportunity to enter the more skilled 
branches, wages are higher, the working 
day is shorter, and the discrepancy between 
the earnings of women and the earnings of 
men in the same general process is less pro- 
nounced than in the other cities. The aver- 
age weekly wage of women sixteen years of 
age and over is $7.30 in Chicago, as compared 
with $4.74 in Baltimore, $5.75 in Philadelphia, 
$6 in New York, and $7.04 in Rochester. In 
this connection it is interesting to compare the 
order of the cities in the length of the work- 
ing week. The hours of work in Chicago are 
the shortest, 54.3, as compared with the long- 
est hours, 57.7 in Baltimore, 57.2 in New York, 
54.6 in Philadelphia, and 54.6 in Rochester. 
New York and Philadelphia have changed 
places. Otherwise the order is exactly reversed 
and higher earnings appear to be an accom-- 
paniment of shorter hours. How far the two 
factors are related as cause and effect cannot 
be accurately determined in view of many 
other differences between the cities. As might 
be expected from these data, a table showing 
the average hourly earnings of operators, com- 
puted according to the number of hours actu- 
ally worked, places Chicago first. Women 
there earn 17.1 cents an hour, I5.9 cents in 
Rochester, 14.7 cents in Philadelphia, 13.2 
cents in New York, and 10.9 cents in Baltimore. 

Convenient and interesting as these state- 
ments of averages may be, they mean little as 
a basis of comparison until we know more of 
the characteristics of the trade in different lo- 
calities, shown in such facts as the relative im- 
portance of the work of women and men, and 
the racial and age distribution of the labor 
force. More important still would be a coni- 
parison of the buying power of a dollar in 
these different localities, a comparison for 
which as yet we have no data. 

The chief products of the men’s ready-made 
clothing trade are coats, overcoats, vests, and 
pants. Allied to their manufacture is the mak- 
ing of smoking jackets, rain coats, bath robes, 
fancy vests, and automobile coats. The ten- 
dency has been to specialize in one product and 
then to divide and subdivide the processes of 
manufacture. The division, however, is not 
hard and fast, and it is only possible to group 
the workers broadly as operators, hand sew- 
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ers of higher grade, hand sewers on vests, and 
hand sewers of lower grade. Data given re- 
garding men employes are limited to these 
occupations which represent the field of work 
for women. No facts are given regarding the 
work of men in other divisions of the indus- 
try, such as cutting and pressing, in which 
women are not engaged. 


SEX AND THE PROCESSES 


The importance of women in the industry 
varies greatly in different cities. In all the 
establishments investigated women numbered 
more than 49 per cent of the total force, men 
nearly 47 per cent, boys I per cent and girls 
3 per cent. In Rochester, however, 61.3 per, 
cent of the force are women, in Chicago 57.8 
per cent, in Baltimore 48.7 per cent, in Phila- 
delphia 45.9 per cent, and in New York 0.9 
per cent. If the home workers in New York 
be excluded the proportion of women is only 
30.4 per cent. Everywhere the predominant 
work for women is hand sewing of lower 
grade. This is the lowest paid work. “Op- 
erating’ is the best paid process for women. 
Only 35.9 per cent of the women in the trade 
in New York are operators, while in Chicago 
33.1 per cent do this work. The average week- 
ly wage of operators is $8.76 in Chicago, $7.78 
in Rochester, $7.27 in New York, $6.94 in 
Philadelphia, and $5.15 in Baltimore. The 
low-grade hand sewers earn $2.70 a week less 
than operators in Chicago, $1.24 less in Roches- 
ter, $2.01 less in New York, $2.05 less in Phil- 
adelphia and 68 cents less in Baltimore. Yet 
low-grade and low-paid hand-sewing is the 
work of the largest group of women in the trade. 

In every city the earnings of women are far 
lower than the earnings of men. In Chicago 
women earn about 70 per cent of men’s earn- 
ings. In the other four cities they earn about 
60 per cent. The average weekly earnings of 
women operators in New York are 64.2 per 
cent of the average earnings of men in the 
same general occupation. In hand sewing, 
higher grade, women’s earnings compared with 
men’s are 70.4 per cent, in hand sewing on 
vests, 72.7 per cent, and in hand sewing, lower 
grade, 71.4 per cent. In interpreting these 
figures we are warned that even though men 
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and women are employed in the same general 
process, they are not doing exactly the same 
work. The more important sub-occupations 
are usually left to men. Moreover, these oc- 
cupations which are called “competitive” be- 
tween men and women are only a small part 
of the field of work of men in the trade. The 
difference between the opportunities for men 
and for women in the industry is therefore 
even greater than these wage statistics indicate. 


AGE AS A FACTOR 


The comparative age distribution of the force 
of men and of women is a factor in compar- 
ing their earnings. In all cities the predomi- 
nant group of women are eighteen to twenty 
years old. 52.1 per cent are under twenty- 
one years of age, and 47.9 per cent are twenty- 
one years of age and over, while only 23.7 
per cent of the men are under twenty-one, and 
76.3 per cent are twenty-one and over. While 
this indicates a predominance of younger work- 
ers among the women, it must also be noticed 
that nearly a fifth of the women are thirty 
years of age or over. In New York these 
older women number 23 per cent and in Roch- 
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ester 29 per cent. The report sums up the 
relation of ages to earnings in this way: “For 
both sexes earnings increase with age. The 
increase is greater for men and continues dur- 
ing a longer period. Women reach what is 
nearly their maximum earnings early and earn 
but little more thereafter.” In Chicago there 
is a difference of only $1.50 between the aver- 
age earnings of the younger and older groups 
of women. For men the corresponding dif- 
ference is $4. In New York and Philadel- 
phia little more than half the women, twenty- 
one to forty-four years of age, earn more than 
$6 a week and less than a third exceed $8. 
Even in Rochester, where it is stated the earn- 
ing power of women is more sustained, a com- 
parison of the yearly earnings of men and 
women in the same age groups reveals a mark- 
ed difference in their remuneration. These 
figures regarding yearly earnings were se- 
cured from the pay rolls as a basis for a study 
of irregular employment. They represent a 
picked list. In no city were more than 35 per 
cent of the total force found on the pay roll 
fifty or more weeks in the year. 


THE RACES WHO WORK 


As there are marked differences in the earn- 
ings of men and women, so the different races 
do not fare equally well. The different cities 
show different race distribution. Among wo- 
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men, the Italians predominate in New York 
and Philadelphia, the Germans in Rochester, 
and the Hebrews in Baltimore. Chicago shows 
a greater diversity, employing more nearly 
equal groups of Bohemians, Poles, Italians, 
Hebrews, Scandinavians, and Germans. Amer- 
icans constitute only 7.4 per cent of the force 
of women, 62.9 per cent are foreign born and 
25.5 per cent native born of foreign parents. 
Different races appropriate different processes 
of work. In general the German and Ameri- 
can girls are operators and the Italians are 
hand sewers. The American and German 
workers in general earn more than the aver- 
age wage, while the Italians fall below the aver- 
age. Curiously enough, however, it is said 
that the data show that everywhere the Italian 
girls under sixteen years of age earn more 
than girls of other nationalities. 


THE HOMEWORKERS 


The facts which have been stated concern 
women employed in the shop. There is an- 
other group of women whose treatment should 
be regarded as a community disgrace. 

In all the cities 75.7 per cent of the group 
cannot speak English, yet 42.7 per cent of 
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these non-English-speaking workers have 
been in this country six years or more, 95 
per cent have been married and nearly 60 per 
cent are thirty years of age or older, yet their 
average yearly earnings are $126. They are the 
homeworkers who continue to be exploited in 
the clothing trades under conditions of em- 
ployment which endanger. the health of the 
community. 

It is difficult to count homeworkers. Their 
names do not always appear on pay rolls. Fur- 
thermore, one woman may take work from the 
shop for several others. Even the minimum 
count of the names on the pay rolls showed in 
this investigation that at least 44 per cent of 
the finishers in New York were homeworkers. 

The average weekly earnings of home work- 
ers who had helpers were $3.72 for the whole 
group. Without helpers, the average was $3.04. 
The corresponding yearly averages were $150 
and $116. Obviously the typical home worker 
is not “the widow with little children.” Neither 
the widow nor the little children could be sup- 
ported very long on such wages. 84.4 per 
cent of the home workers interviewed had 
husbands who were at work, but only 10.9 of 
those men, whose earnings were reported, 
earned $500 or more during the year. The 
average yearly income of home workers’ fam- 
ilies was $515 of which the husband earned 50 
per cent. 48.3 per cent had children under 
three years of age to care for at home. There 
we have the measure of the economic neces- 
sity which makes home finishers “cheap and 
docile workers.” The report quotes a defini- 
tion of home work as “throwing workers into 
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starvation and then using their starvation as 
a measure of all other workers’ wages.” 

“Does home finishing endanger the public 
health?” is a question which the report says 
“Is answered in the affirmative by the whole 
story of home work.” Equally positive is the 
testimony that the public’s efforts to protect its 
health by “regulating” home work are failures. 
“The New York state laws on this subject are 
looked upon as models for this class of legis- 
lation, and every effort is made for their en- 
forcement, yet it has been found in this in- 
vestigation that work was being done in homes 
in the city of New York that, while structur- 
ally sanitary” (the basis of the license) “were 
insanitary from other standpoints, owing to the 
presence of filth or vermin, or of diseased per- 
sons, or that they had become insanitary because 
of the low standards of the dwellers in them.” 

‘Such are the facts in brief summary. They 
sketch a trade without standards, employing 
immigrant workers, serving not to assimilate 
them, but to isolate them in shops or in home 
workrooms where only their own language is: 
spoken, underpaying large groups of women,,. 
and overworking both women and children 
often in violation of law. On the other hand, 
in localities where there have been forces tend- 
ing toward the organization of larger shops and 
the lifting of the plane of competition to higher- 
levels, improvement in conditions is marked. 

The value of the investigation will be tested 
by its results. For them the voters who buy 
the products of this industry must be held 
responsible. 


BOOKS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


LILIAN BRANDT, Contributing Editor 


Tur American YEAR Boox. A_ Record of 
Events and Progress, 1910. Edited by S. 
N. D. North, LL.D. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany. New York. 1911. Pp. 867. Price 
$3.50; by mail of THE SuRVEY $3.75. 


“The American Year Book is an attempt to 
record the events and progress of the year in 
every department of human activity, with es- 
pecial stress on American affairs. It “does 
not aim to treat everything that could be use- 
ful, but throughout to select from the enor- 


mous mass of details those things which, in 
the judgment of experts in that field, are most 
significant, most permanent in value, most 
likely to answer the searchers’ questions.” It 
is to be a sort of Statesman’s Year Book for 
the United States, but with a broader scope, 
and with less detail about political events: 
“Details as to elections, the personnel of state 
and municipal governments, political personal- 
ities, societies, and educational, literary, and 
scientific institutions have deliberately been 
reduced, in order to make room for material 
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of a kind not found in most of the annuals. 
: The American Year Book undertakes 
to be a record of events and progress. : 
The effort to set down and measure the an- 
nual advance . is a novelty in general 
handbooks.” 

The work has been done under the general 
direction of a supervisory board composed of 
representatives of over thirty national learned 
and technical societies, with a small executive 
committee of which Professor Hart of Har- 
vard is chairman. Responsibility is fixed for 
every contribution included in the book, and 
the attempt has been made, frequently with 
success, to fix it on a recognized authority. 
The general plan therefore inspires confidence 
from the outset. The publication on the date 
set, in less than a year from the time of un- 
dertaking it, and doubtless with only limited 
funds, of a volume with as many good 
features as this one has, raises great hopes of 
what the publication may amount to in the 
future. 

The arrangement adopted for the book was 
not the alphabetical order of encyclopedias, 
but a grouping of the material on related sub- 
jects. The idea of classification is a very ap- 
pealing one on abstract grounds and in ad- 
vance. After seeing the outcome of this at- 
tempt, however, we are inclined to dissent 
from the decision of the editorial board. and 
to think that an alphabetical arrangement 
would in this case have been more satisfactory 
—or at any rate less open to criticism. 

There are nine main divisions and thirty- 
five sub-divisions. The nine large groups are: 
Comparative Statistics; History and Law; 
Government and Administration; Functions of 
Government; Economic and Social Questions; 
Industries and Occupations; Science and En- 
‘gineering; The Humanities; and “Current 
Record,” which seems to have been resorted 
to in order to provide a heading for a list of 
the learned and technical societies represented 
on the supervisory board and a chronology and 
necrology. 

The section on Economic and Social Ques- 
tions is of course the one in which we are es- 
‘pecially interested, and it is the place where 
the attempt to classify seems to us least satis- 
factory. One especially interested in certain 
other subjects might register the same opinion 
about the sections treating of those subjects, 
‘but there are good reasons for believing that 
we have more ground for dissatisfaction than 
they. In the first place, no one yet, so far as 
we know, has taken the trouble to work out a 
logical classification of “economic and social 
‘questions,” and perhaps this would be too much 
‘to expect of an editorial board,—though after 
‘all it seems a very natural and proper contri- 
‘bution for such a board to make. Then, too, 
nearly all “economic and social questions” have 
a close connection with other subjects—medi- 
cine, architecture, law, government, psychol- 
ogy, commerce, art, and so on—and the place 
assigned to them in a book of this sort will be 
largely a matter of chance, depending on the 
interests of the editor and the way in which 
the different contributors handle their sec- 
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tions. Perhaps, therefore, it should not. be 
surprising to find the tuberculosis movement 
under Medicine and Hygiene, in the section 
Science and Engineering. (But it is disap- 
pointing not to find an adequate history of the 
movement, and it is a little amusing that what 
facts are given about its development and 
present status should be in a paragraph called 
The Double Red Cross, the first half of which 
is devoted to the origin and exact proportions 
of the emblem.) In the same section, Science 
and Engineering, are the contributions on So- 
cialism and Anarchism, appended to Sociology, 
the scientific study of society. City Planning 
finds a place under Municipal Government and 
also under Art and Archaeology, while Play- 
grounds are treated under Art and Archaeol- 
ogy as well as under Prevention, Cor- 
rection, and Charity. Child Labor receives 
five inches under Labor and Labor Legislation, 
and about the same space under Education and 
Educational Institutions. The only reference 
under Housing in the index is to the British 
housing and town planning act. The topic 
Congestion does not appear in the index. 

Under the general heading of Economic and 
Social Questions are grouped four depart- 
ments: XIV. Economic Conditions and the 
Conduct of Business; XV. Social Economy and 
Social Questions; XVI. Labor and Labor 
Legislation; XVII. Prevention, Correction, and 
Charity. ; 

Social Economy and Social Questions, which 
sounds to us like a general and inclusive head- 
ing, seems in fact to be merely a place for ac- 
commodating a few miscellaneous subjects. 
The topics treated under this head are Immi- 
gration and Emigration; The Negro (limited 
to a column and a half about Tuskegee Insti- 
tute); The Pure Food and Drugs Act (five 
pages) ; The Liquor Traffic; Marriage and Di- 
vorce; Theaters and Amusements (entirely 
about motion pictures); The New York Mo- 
tor-Vehicle Law (over five pages); and two 
pages on Social Evils, 7. e., gambling, prosti- 
tution, and the opium trade. 

We suspect that the fundamental difficuity 
which is responsible for the defects and defi- 
ciencies in the treatment of the subjects in 
which we are especially interested, was the 
inability on the part of the editorial board to 
find any one person with a wide acquaintance 
of the entire field who would undertake the 
preparation of a comprehensive outline scheme. 
There are not many persons competent to do 
this and probably those who are competent 
were all too busy, for it could not be turned 
off in a spare evening; but if one of them 
could: be induced to put a month, say, on it— 
or possibly a week would do—he would be 
making an extremely valuable contribution to 
this branch of knowledge. 

No doubt the “scientific, historical, literary, 
sociological, economic, journalistic, and other 
workers” for whom the American Year Book 
is intended will resort to it eagerly and will 
soon come to feel it indispensible. No doubt 
too, they will frequently be disappointed when 
they go to it, as we were the other day when 
we looked in vain for information about the 
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status of the death penalty in the United States 
and incidentally were unable to find any clear 
account of our prevailing customs with respect 
to the treatment of criminals. Every one who 
uses the book can help to make the future 
issues what they should be if he will keep 
a record of such disappointments and report 
them to the editor. We offer herewith, as a 
beginning, one or two definite suggestions for 
the next issue: that some discussion be in- 
cluded of the extent and character of crime 
and of dependence, with a clear statement of 
the sources of information on these subjects 
and their limitations; and that an attempt be 
made to secure adequate concise accounts of 
the origin, development, and present status 
and methods of the more important “social 
movements,” which are the characteristic form 
of effort for improving social conditions at 
the present time in America. 


THe THEORY OF THE THEATER AND OTHER 
Essays In Dramatic Criticism. By Clay- 
ton Hamilton. Henry Holt and Company. 
New York. 1910. Pp. 248. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THE SuRvEY $1.60. 


This volume, which is largely a revision of 
articles originally contributed to magazines, is 
designed to “illustrate certain steady central 
principles of dramatic criticism,” and to afford 
“4 consistent exposition of the most important 
points in the theory of the theater.” 

The discussion looking toward this second 


object makes the book of interest to students. 


of the problems connected with recreation, and 
occupies two-thirds of the book in extent and 
nine-tenths in importance. This part may be 
roughly summarized under four heads: 

(a) The structure of a play: the elements 
that go to make it up, such as its subject mat 
ter, motive, and necessary adaptation to the 
various circumstances and mediums of its pro- 
duction; ways of gaining effectiveness through 
emphasis; and an analysis of the four leading 
types of drama, tragedy, melodrama, comedy, 
and farce, with a somewhat detailed consider- 
ation of the modern social drama. ; 

(b) The audience: an examination of the 
psychological characteristics of, crowds in 
general and theater audiences in particular, 
for the basis of which the author is largely 
indebted to Le Bon’s Psychologie des Foules, 
furnishing a rather superficial but perhaps 
suthcient treatment of this important question. 

(c) The actual production of a_ play: the 
stage conventions obtaining in different per- 
iods, the devices used to direct the attention 
of an audience to the best advantage, and the 
influence exercised upon the play by the phy- 
sical equipment of the theater. 

(d) The dramatist: his dependence upon 
producer, stage manager, actor ; and the effect 
of this dependence upon his art. ' 

Part II is a miscellany of articles on various 

inciples of dramatic criticism. 

Pethe chief fault of the book is that the au- 
thor seems to be too much under the control 
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of that dramatic dictum which he emphasizes, 
that for a point to be made perfectly clear to 
an audience it must be stated at least three 
times. The real contribution that is made 
must be sought under what sometimes seems 
a tiresome wealth of anecdote, allusion, epi- 
gram,—not to mention repetition. But on the 
whole the avowed purpose of the work is well 
carried out, and it is highly suggestive and en- 
tertaining, the method wuntechnical, and the 
discussion illuminated at all points by illustra- 
tions which indicate familiar acquaintance 
with all stages and phases of the dramatic art. 


Race Distinctions in AMERICAN Law. By 
Gilbert T. Stephenson. D. Appleton and 
Company. New York. 010. Pp. 388. 
Price $1.50; by mail of THe Survey $1.60. 


A southern lawyer gives in this book a 
frank and impartial exposition of the absurd 
contradictions and the hypocrisy in our legal 
treatment of race conflicts in the United States. 
The constitutions, statutes, and judicial de- 
cisions of the United States and of the states 
and territories since 1865 have been carefully 
and exhaustively examined, and the laws that 
make distinctions between persons on the 
basis of race are classified under such head- 
ings as Marital Relations, Intermarriage and 
Miscegenation, Civil Rights, Separation of 
Races: in Schools and in Public Conveyances. 
Of course the bulk of the book deals with the 
Negro. 

In only one chapter, that on the Negro in 
Court Room, does the author go beyond the 
text of the law and inquire into its actual 
workings, and the illuminating results of his 
study of the actual jury service by Negroes 
in the South should have suggested the advis- 
ability of more excursions of this character in 
connection with the other topics treated, for 
they would have enhanced the value of the 
book, The intermarriage restrictions of 
whites with Indians and Asiatics do not re- 
ceive as much attention as the proper propor- 
tions of the study undertaken really demand. 

The book is a credit to the painstaking 
methods inculcated by Prof. Albert Bushnell 
Ilart, under whose direction it was begun, and 
it is characterized on the whole by fairness 
and breadth of view. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE AND PuHysIcaAL TRAINING 
FoR Women. By Anna M. Galbraith, M.D. 
W. B. Saunders Company. Philadelphia. 
Tort. Fp. 371. PriceiS2sby mail of Tuer 
Survey $2.15. 


Dr. Galbraith is well known both as a prac- 
ticing physician in New York and as a writer. 
This new book of hers is simple in style and 
seems to be sensible and scientific in contents. 
Tt would be a good book for every educated 
woman to have fot her own guidance, and 
teachers and social workers of every kind 
would find it useful in their relations with girls. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


“What is a séttlement?” asks Mrs. Sim- 
khovitch in the annual report of Greenwich 
House. Her answer follows: 

“What is a settlement? It is a family living 
in a given neighborhood. What does it do for 
that locality? Just what any family ought to 
do; it lives the full life of the neighborhood 
in friendly co-operation with the neighbors, at- 
tempting to make it the finest kind of neigh- 
borhood possible, with proper schooling for 
every child, with healthful homes to live in, 
with plenty of opportunity for a good time 
and with every facility for the development of 
the highest type of manhood and womanhood. 
To pass by anybody on the other side is to be 
unneighborly. In our big cities thousands get 
passed by. It is the settlement’s aim to have no 
one passed by, no neighborhood without its 
special family where this life of neighborliness 
can focus. To be a neighbor and to be power- 
less is intolerable. How to make one’s neigh- 
borliness count in the most effective way is the 
desire and purpose of the settlement family. 

“Tn the social reconstruction that is going on, 
the settlement’s task is to insist upon the re- 
moval of the disadvantages which handicap the 
dwellers in settlement neighborhoods at every 
turn. The fraternal feeling out of which the 
settlement has grown insists in season and out 
of season that the striker, the saloon keeper, 
the street cleaner, and the longshoreman have 
as much right to consideration and are as 
worth while to know as the broker, the rail- 
road man, and the merchant. The world must 
get personalized. Categories and pigeon holes 
tend to depersonalize. The bank president and 
the striker become types of men and the type 
is a dangerous thing because no one person 
is ever typical. Every time we put a man in 
a category we tell a lie about him. In going 
behind the type and insisting that every man 
must be known and judged by himself the 
settlements add much to the richness of our 


common life. Neighborliness is a relation of 
eternal value. Many people believe in neigh- 
borliness; the settlement really has a chance to 
try it. Wells says that we “lack community 
sense.” We do. But the settlement has a 
unique chance to practice the up-building of 
this community sense. . . . 

“The death rate from tuberculosis in this. 
district, far from being reduced as we hoped, 
has actually increased. In 1909, with a city 
death rate from tuberculosis of 180 per thou- 
sand, our death rate was 362, whereas in I9Io 
for a corresponding period the city death rate 
from tuberculosis is 191, and the death rate in 
our ward, the ninth, is 389. Our death rate 
remains, therefore, practically twice as high 
as that of the city and both have increased. 
But in the coming year we have reason to ex- 
pect a better showing. Housing im- 
provements in the neighborhood have been 
hindered by the uncertainty felt in regard to 
the future of the district. Owners have held 
on to their property with the hope that it would 
advance in value as it becomes more of a busi- 
ness section, and those who thought it possible 
that the Seventh avenue extension would affect 
values have not deemed it desirable to make 
improvements which might turn out to be tem- 
porary in character. The effect upon the neigh- 
borhood is disastrous, for while it checks the 
erection of new buildings, it also offers no 
encouragement for improvements, and yet to 
state that in the course of time this neighbor- 
hood will become a business section is by no 
means to offer an excuse for the neglect of its 
present housing problem, which is to furnish 
at once to the workers on the docks and in the 
dry goods district, who prefer to live in this 
neighborhood owing to its proximity to their 
work, added housing facilities. Friends of 


Greenwich House have been interested in this 
problem and have attempted to secure suitable 
sites for buildings.” 
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GREENWICH CHILDREN IN FETE COSTUME IN WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
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PATCH ON KNEB. 


dancers. 


for February 18. 


Copyright, 1911, 
Life Publishing Company. 


Life hasbeen adding to the gaiety of na- 
tions by a‘series of special numbers on Suf- 
fragettes, Naughty People, Old Maids, Lovers, 


and the like; and its last offense is a So- 
cialist Number issued “as an answer” to 
“conservative old gentlemen” and “aristocratic 
old ladies” who wonder what the world is 
coming to. Now whether the contributors of 
Life are all socialists, and so deal gently with 
their own foibles; or whether most of them 
know too little about it to poke fun at it— 
for after all it is the circle a man knows inti- 
mately, like his classmates, which he can sat- 
irize best—does not appear; but at all events 
there are not over a dozen items in the issue 
falling within the scope of its title. Indeed, 
the best skit is that quoted from the New 
York Tribune: “To say a man is happy be- 
cause he is rich is as unwarranted as to say 
a man is healthy because he has enough to 
eat.” Even in the general run of pictures the 
issue is lame, the exceptions being three or 
four cartoons, which in their criticism of the 
social order suggest the scathing but masterly 
work of the continental radical papers. In 
two poems by Reginald Wright Kauffman the 
spirit of social movements is put into swinging 
verse—one a lowering picture of The March 
of the Hungry Men, the other, the optimistic 
tramp of the earth’s peoples with the sun. un- 
der the title, The Western Goad. Here are 
stanzas from both: 


From THE Marcu or THE Huncry MEN. 


In the dreams of your Bowe couches, through the 
shades of your pampered sleep, : 

Give ear: you can hear it coming, the tide that is 
steady and deep . ._. a 

As once "he lean-limbed Spartans at Locris’s last 
ascent, 

As William’s Norman through Sussex 
meadows went, , a 

As Wolfe assailed the mountains, as Sherman le 
the way er 

From Fulton to Savannah—as they, and more than 
they ; : 

So eee another army your wit cannot compute, 

The man-at-arms self-fashioned, the man you made 
the brute, ; 

From farm and sweatshop gathered, from factory. 
mine and mill, 2 . 

With lever and shears and auger, dibble and drift 
and drill. “ae 

They bear nor sword nor rifle, yet their ladders are 
on your walls. 

Though ithe hauberk is turned to a jumper, the 
jambeaux to overalls; 
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Detail of trousers of Goliath person wading through a ballroom of 
The full illustration by Doane Powell, of which this in many 
respects gives but an imperfect idea, may be had by purchasing Life 
(Price 10 cents.) 

185 such issues to reproduce it entire. 
against a New York newspaper for plundering its pictures for its 
Saturday magazine section; it is suing another; it has adopted a uni- 
form rule charging a given rate per square inch for its copyrighted 
drawings. As might well have been brought out in one of the standard 
of living investigations, it costs more to keep up an artist than to sup- 
port a pair of shears. 
in the direction of encouraging art in lighter vein and in protecting 
those publishers who are willing to pay fairly for it; but as the rule is 
not waived for any case, it interferes with even a friendly review of one 
of Life’s special issues. 
or about the price of an ordinary patch in ordinary life, which com- 
mended itself as a reasonable and fairly customary expenditure for an 
editor on a philanthropic journal. 


It would cost us the price of 
Life has just won a lawsuit 


The stand Life is taking is distinctly a move 


This square inch costs us twenty-five cents, 


They come from the locomotive, the cab and the 
cobbler’s bench ; 

They are armed with the pick end the jack-plane, 
the sledge and the ax and the wrench. 


On a morrow—perhaps tomorrow. you will waken 
and see, and then 
You will hand the keys of the cities to the ranks 


of the Hungry Men. 


FROM TH WESTERN GOAD. 


“Westward!” the Ayran chieftain cried, when day- 
light smouldered from the West, 

And thence, across the Ural peaks, began man- 
kind’s eternal quest . . . 

The Goths that cursed in templed Rome; the Van- 
dal riders raiding Spain; 

The blond Norse conquerors that slew the Fraukish 
lord, the Saxon thane; 

Columbus in his cockleshell; De Soto grim, who 
saw and died; 

Magellan; Drake the buccaneer—the ancient spur 
was in their side; 

It splashed the blood of all that hewed, beyond the 
earlier-comers’ ken, 

Their forest-way ; it stabbed the flanks of hunger- 
hardened prairie-men ; 

It urged the bandaged feet across the Rockies, won 
Sierra gold, 

Till now it pauses at the shore past which the New 
becomes the Old. 
For but a breathing space! 
may retreat nor stay, 
Though wet with sweat and dripping red, the pri- 
mal impulse has its way ; 

Careless of life and eager-eyed, the race pursues 
the recreant sun, 

Till Orient is Occident, till all the East and West 
are one. 


In man, who neither 
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Under the title, What Social Workers 
Should Know About Their Own Communities, 
Margaret F. Byington, author of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey volume on Homestead, has pre- 


. pared a thirty-two page pamphlet for the 


Charity Organization Department of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. It is a study outline, 
containing questions and suggestions as to the 
ways of finding answers under each of the 
following section heads: The city, housing, 
health, industry, the immigrant, child labor, 
schools, clubs and classes, amusements, juve- 
nile delinquents, courts, agencies not primarily 
philanthropic, public outdoor relief, care of 
homeless men, private relief, organization of 
charity, child caring, care of the sick, de- 
fectives, the aged. 

The Charity Organization Department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, Room 613, 105 
East Twenty-second street, New York city, 
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will send a sample copy of this outline free 
upon application. It is for sale in quantities at 
five cents a copy, and at special rates in large 
quantities. It aims to meet the growing de- 
mand for a practical guide to community 
study. Classes in womtn’s clubs, churches, and 
civic organizations, if bent upon serious study, 
will find it useful. Many social agencies have 
been consulted in its preparation and it il- 
lustrates anew the close interrelation of such 
agencies. 
* OO Ox 

The Dallas News and the Galveston News 
are sending+out in pamphlet form an article 
from their columns on how the “ruralites” and 
the “urbanites” might work together to make 
life pleasant for both. The pamphlet con- 
tains many interesting suggestions, but per- 
haps the best thing in it is the verses on the 
cover reproduced herewith: 


city life seems 
mighty gay. 
But you're living 
in the country 
—don’t you 
throw your 
chance away. 
Cities are all 
filled with peo- 
ple, worried, 
overworked 
and weak, 
Longing for life 
in the country; 
far from city 
heat and reek. 


[ 
YOU'D better do 
some thinking; 


Cities, like the greedy millstones, 
grip and shatter, crush and grind 
Human grains that come to feed 
them—taking health and strength 
_and mind, 

*Til they groan in bitter anguish for 
the country far away— ‘ 
Just to be where life is peaceful— 

just to live, if but a day. 


Are youdull? You have their envy— 
_, they have paid life’s fearful cost, 
City life has claimed them wholly, 
health and strength and peace 

__ are lost; 

Like the candle-fly they’ve fluttered 
to the glare the city shows— 
Stay, boys; stay out in the country; 
ask some city man who knows. 


(By The News Staff Poet.) 


The Technical World Magazine proves 
that a “no-story” can be as good _ read- 
imemesas’ an  “all-stony 7) amagazinemeeune 


March issue covers many subjects that show 
the material progress of the century. Tspec- 
ially interesting in view of the enormous 
number of boiler accidents in this country and 
recent legislation to prevent them is A Boiler 
that Can’t Blow Up, by M. M. Hunting.  In- 
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teresting, too, is the résumé of the work for in- 
dustrial efficiency as told by Bailey Millard in 
Raise Wages and Cut Costs. Indirectly in this 
latter article appears the dark side of the effi- 
ciency movement, for like improved machinery 
it displaces some men even though it raises 
the wages of others. Patent oilers that cut 
down the time of oiling a car from thirty 
minutes to five do after all cut down the 
working force. This is a side of the problem 
that the future will have to deal with. 


*K * ok 


In the American, John A. Fitch writes of 
old age at forty, on account of the strain of a 
twelve-hour day and a seven-day week on 
thousands of steel workers, for whom there 
are “no unions, no business agents, no griev- 
ance committees, no collective bargaining,” no 
representatives in Congress, nothing to restrain 
employers who desire to “run their own busi- 
ness in their own way.” 


Pe Sco 


On February 25, and March 4 the Out- 
look published the first two of Washington 
Gladden’s series of five articles on labor. Earl 
N. Mayo is author of a series of five on 
Big Battles Against Disease. 

Ro ee ee a ok 


A walk of a mile in the open air 

Will save you more than your nickel fare. 

For in God's outdoors the air is gocd: 

It will clear your brain and redden your blood 
And bring you more vigor and health by far ’ 
Than you can get in any old car. 


—Bulletin, Chicago Board of Health. 
Re SS OSE 


Any social worker can sympathize profound- 
ly with the “humanitarian abroad” who tells, 
in the Point of View in this month’s Scrib- 
ners, how the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, the Consumers’ League, 
the settlements, the child labor organizations, 
spoiled for him the picturesqueness of foreign 
lands. His “aims” pursue him; he sees noth- 
ing in ancient Rome but the children, who 
seem to plead with him silently: 

“Why do you not take care of us? Why 
are we unclean and sore-eyed? You belong 
tothe S) P. GiGi) Heres you are, doing 
nothing, wandering idly in idle couritries. 
Something is wrong with our throats; some- 
thing is wrong with our little backs; we grow 
up criminals because nobody takes care of 
us. 

Or in a picturesque back street, he is con- 


scious of nothing but “some more-than 
sweaters’ shops, where pallid women are 
stitching. Do not I belong to the 


Consumers’ League?” he asks himself bitcerly 

Worse still, he complains that “the sight of 
present suffering carries your mind, enfeebled 
by sympathy, to the past,’ and at Rome the 
amphitheater, in Greece the slave system on 
which its civilization was founded, are ever 
present. There is no use trying,’ he says, 
“One cannot forget. It has grown hard to 
be happy in the sight of suffering, past or 
present.” 
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These, he finds, are the pangs of growth 
and they are distressing. “What shall make 
good the loss when personal pleasures shift 
into the impersonal pain of sympathy? We 
grow increasingly conscious of one another: 
the walls of us are getting thin, and human 
misery impinges, presses so hard that one 
often wonders if one has really any walls at 
all. What hope or consolation can I find in 
the fact that my better self is continually get- 
ting in the way of my ‘good time’?” 

* * * 

Most of us are more familiar with the 
struggle for honest measure, as described from 
practical experience by Antoinette B. Hervey 
in this month’s Good Housekeeping, but Adul- 
terated Clothing by Mary and Louis Theiss in 
Pearson's, tells about business methods that 
as yet no Driscoll has any legal power to con- 
trol. For pure linen that is pure cotton, 
heavy silk that is leaded or treated with min- 
eral salts, all wool that is little or no wool, 
there will be no remedy, these writers claim, 
until we have laws for truthful labeling of 
textiles, analogous to the pure food laws. By 
this means, especially if accompanied by a 
spread of such educational work in regard 
to textiles as Prof. Mary Woolman of Teach- 
ers College is doing, the careful shopper will 
be protected from the high priced new fabric 
which is really the old shoddy in new dis- 
guise, and will be able to patronize the reli- 
able and to boycott the sham. 

* Ok OX 

For those interested in industrial educa- 
tion Eva E. Von Baur’s account in the March 
Craftsman of the German system of trade 
training gives much information in readable 
style. She shows how the continuation trade 
school has become almost universal through- 
out the cities of Germany and how this 
school, supplemented by the more technical 
workshop school, has been one of the import- 
ant reasons why Germany is the home of the 
skilled native workman. To such an extent 
is this true that, according to Miss Von 
Baur’s statement, within the last ten years Ger- 
many has had to import Italians, Russians, 
Poles, and Hungarians to do her unskilled 
labor. 

mn a ae 
THE RULES OF THE GAME. 


They have “studied the problems of slum life,” 
(A venture which brought them renown,) 
Though the blood and the sweat 
And the smells that they met, 
Drove them back to their homes uptown. 
They were seized with a fainting sensation, 
As they passed us in filth without name, 
Bunt they thought that they knew 
What “the masses” nass through, 
In keeping the rules of the game. 


If we’re judged by their rules of the battle, 
Or tried bv their rules of the game, 

We will not win the fight 

By the power of our might, 
Nor be counted with those who o’ereame 
But the Great Referee o fthe contest. 
Whose judgments ne’er come with a snap,— 

For He knows the whole game, 

And He. knows whv we’re lame— , 
He’ll give us a big handicap. 


—Charles Stelzle in the Labor Temple Bulletin. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


THH Survwy wishes to announce in this 
calendar all conferences on subjects within 
its field. Secretaries of organizations which 
desire such announcement of their meet- 
ings are urged to send in notices by the 
middle of the month. Changes in earlier 
announcements should be in by the same 
date. Announcements will be continued in 
the calendar until the meeting is held. Ex- 
an dates should be sent as early as pos- 
sible. P 

Note change in date of Canadian Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction. 


APRIL MEETINGS 


New Jersey Conference of Charities and 
Correction, April 2-4. Princeton, N. J. Sec- 
retary, J. Byron Deacon, 1701 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Conference of Playground Institute of 
\ estern States. April 6-8, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Chairman, committee on publicity, 
Maurice Wolff, care of M. lL. Rothschild 
and Company, Mianeapolis, Minn. 

American Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Second Thursday in April. 
New York, N. Y. Corresponding officer, 
James Pedersen, M. D., 29 West Forty- 
second street, New York city. 

General Federation of Women’s Ciubs, 
Council Meeting, April 19-22. Memphis, 
Tenn. Convention of the Federation, June, 
1912. San_ Francisco, Cal. Corresponding 
pecreLeey Mrs. Frank Shiek, Wheatland, 

yo. 


Convention of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of America, April 19-27. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Secretary, Lois J. Viele, 
125 East Twenty-seventh street, New York 


city. 

Annual Meeting of the International 
Kindergarten Union, Anril 22-28.  Cincin- 
nati, Secretary, 


Ella C. Elder, De 
partment of Kdueation, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second International Congress on the 
Welfare of the Child, under the auspices of 
the National Congress of Mothers, April 
25-May 2. Washington. Secretary, Mrs. 
Arthur A. Burney, 806 Loan and Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Connecticut Conference of Charities and 
Correction, April 24-26, New Haven, Conn. 
Secretary, Charles P. Kellogg, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL (NEW). 
Third International Congress for the Study 


and Prevention of Infant Mortality. September 
11-15. JBerlin, Germany. Generalsekretiir, Dr. 
Arthur Keller, Mollwitzstrasse, Charlottenburg, 
Germany. 

International Congress on Public Assistance, 
fifth sessiuvn. Beginning July 16. Antwerp. 


President of Organizing Committee, Mr. Prinz, in- 
structor general, Department of Justice. 


INTERNATIONAL (PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED) 


International Hygiene Wxhibit, May-October. 
Dresden, Germany. Secretary, Dr. Steinbach, 
Zwickauer Strasse 35, Dresden, Germany. 


Third Triennial International Conference on the 
Blind, July 3-7. Exeter, England. Corresponding 
officer, Henry J. Wilson. 58 Victoria street, West- 
minster, London 8. W., England, 


International Congress on Tuherculosis. Sep- 


tember 24-30. Rome, Italy. Secretary-general, 
Professor Ascoli, Via Lucina, Rome, Italy. 
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International Association for Labor Legislation, 
September, 1912. Zurich, Switzerland. Secretary, 
Stephen Bauer, Basel, Switzerland. 

International Prison Congress (Quinquennial). 
London, 1915. Secretary, Ff. Simon Van der Aa, 
Groningen, Holland. 


NATIONAL (NEW). 


First Municipal City Planning Exhibition in 
America. May 15 to June 15. Philadelphia, Pas 
W. Templeton Johnson, assistant secretary, Room 
395 City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Congress of Applied Chemistry. September 4- 
13. Washington September 4, and New York 
September 6-13. Secretary, Bernard C. Hesse, 
M. D., 25 Broad street, New York city. 

American Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality. November 16-18. 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, Gertrude B. Knipp, Med- 
ve and Chirurgical Faculty Building, Baltimore, 

American Society of Superintendents of Train- 
ing Schools for Nurses. May 29, 30, 31. Boston, 
Mass. Mary W. McKetchnie, R. N., acting sec- 
retary and treasurer, 423 West 118th street, New 
ork. 

NATIONAL (PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED). 

American Federation of Arts, May. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Secretary, Leila Mechhin, 1741 New 
York avenue, Washington, D. C. 


National Peace Congress, May 3-5. Baltimore, 
Md. Secretary, Theodore Marburg, 12 Mt. Vernon 
Place West, Baltimore, Md. 


National Conference on City Planning, May 15- 
17. Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, Flavel Shurtleff, 
19 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, June 7-14. Boston, Mass. Secretary, Alex- 
ander Jobnson, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

National }robation Officers’ Association, June 
5-14. Boston, Mass. Secretary, Roger N. Bald- 
win, 903 Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Women’s Trade Union League, June. 
Boston, Mass. Corresponding officer, Mrs. D. W. 
Knefler, 5,273 McPherson avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Federation of Remedial Loan Associa- 
tions, June. Boston, Mass. Secretary, J. T. 
Exnicios, 914 G@ street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Conference on the Education of Dependent, 
Backward, Truant, and Delinquent Children June 
Boston, Mass. Secretary, Elmer L. Cotfeen, West- 
boro, Mass. 


National Conference of Poor Law Officials, June 
7. Boston, Mass. President, Dr. Robert W. Hill, 
State Board of Charities, 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York city. 

Conference of Neighborhood Workers, June. 
Boston. Mass. Corresponding officer, Albert Ken- 
nedy, South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston, 
Mass. 

Convention of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, June 20-23. Overbrook. 
Pa: Secretary, Charles F. F. Campbell, 5,733 
Forbes street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, June 21-22. Denver, Col. 
Executive secretary, Dr. Livingston Farrand, 105 
East Twenty- second street, New York city. 

American Academy of Medicine, June 24-26, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, Charles McIntire, 
M.D., 52 North Fourth street, Easton, Pa. Sub- 
ject: Medical Sociology. 

American Medical Association, June 27. Los 
Angeles. Cal. Secretary, George II. Simmons, 
M. D.. 535 Dearborn avenue, Chicago, TIl. 

National Education Association of the United 
States, July. San Francisco, Cal. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

National Fraternal Congress, August 21. Mack- 
inac Island, Mich. Secretary, C.. A. Gower, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

American Society of Municipal Improvements, 
September 26-29. Grand Rapids, Mich. Secre- 
tary, A. Prescott Folwell, 239 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York city. 

American Hospital Association, September 19- 
22. New York city. Secretary, J. N. E. Brown, 
M.D., Toronto General Hospital, Can. 


American Vrison Association, September. Oma- 
ha, Neb. Secretary, Joseph P. Byers, 13 Central 
avenue, Newark, N. J. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, October 10-13. Milwaukee, Wis. Secre- 
tary, Cornelius H. Patten, 13 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass. 


National Conference of Catholic Charities, Sep- 
tember, 1912. Washington, D. C. Secretary, Wil- 
liam J. Wkerby, D.D., Catbolic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

SraTp AND LocaL (NEW) 


Canadian Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. May 18-19. London, Can. Cor- 
responding secretary, George DL. Porter, M. D. 
455 Huron street, Toronto, Ont. 

Missouri Association for the Relief and Control 
of Tuberculosis. May. Jefferson City, Mo. Sec- 
retary, Winifred Doyle, 625 Locust street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

STATD AND LOCAL (PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED). 


Kansas Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. May. Topeka, Kan. Secre- 
tary, J. L. Everhardy, Leavenworth, Kan. 

Arizona Association for the Study and lreven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, May. Bisbee, Ariz. Secre- 
tary, John W. Flinn, Prescott, Ariz. 


Canadian Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, May 5-8. Hamilton, Ont. Secretary, F. 
M. Nicholson, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 


New York City Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, May 9-11. New York city. Secretary, 
John B. Prest, 287 Fourth avenue, New York city. 


New England Conference on Street Cleaning, 
June. Springfield, Mass. Corresponaing officer, 
Carol Aronovici, 55 Eddy street, Providence, R. [. 

Northern Baptist Convention, June 13.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. President, Emory W. Hunt, Denison 
University, Granville, O. 


New York State County Superintendents of the 
Poor, June 20-23. Thousand Island Vark, N. Y. 
Secretary, C. HB. Weisz, 36 Bay Twentieth street, 
Bath Beach, N. Y. 


Sagamore Sociological Conference, June 27-29. 
Sagamore Beach, Mass. President, George W. 
Coleman, 348 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 


Stony Brook Assembly, August. Stony Brook, 
L. I. Director, J. W. Jenks, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Association of Directors of the 


Poor and Charities, October 10-12. Indiana, Pa. 
Secretary, L. C. Colborn, Somerset, Pa. 


Ohio Conference of Charities and Correction, 
November. Toledo, O. Secretary H. H. Shirer, 
805 Harrison Building, 21 South High street, 
Columbus, O 

Maryland Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, November, Baltimore, Md. General secretary, 
ay Wirt Steele, 15 East Pleasant Place, Baltimore, 

Minnesota Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, November. Duluth, Minn. Secretary, Eugene 
T. Lies, Associated Charities, Court House, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

South Carolina Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, November. Columbia, S. President, 
A. T. Jamison, Connie Maxwell Orphanage, Green- 
wood, S. C. 

Kentuckv Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, November. Lexington or Covington. Corre- 
sponding secretary, Linda Neville, 61. Main street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Missouri Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, November. Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, W. 
T. Cross. State Board of Charities and Correction, 
Columbia, Mo. 

New York Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, November 14-16. Watertown, N. Y. Secre- 
tary, John A. Kingsbury, 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York city. 

Pennsylvania Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. Novemher 14-16. Pittsburgh, Pa. Secre- 
tary, Fred 8S. Hall, 1,533 Real Hstate Trust Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘Conference of Probation Officers, November 14- 
16. Watertown, N. Y. Secretary, Arthur W. 
Towne, State Probation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THEVEDITOR 


ECONOMICS, PHILOSOPHY AND MORALS 
vs. THE COURT OF APPEALS. 


We are not quite through with the recent decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals. The conflict indicated by our title is not of our imagining, but is 
deliberately invited by the justice who writes the unanimous decision of the 
Court of Appeals, declaring the workmen’s compensation act unconstitutional. 
We do not question the soundness of the decision from the legal standpoint, for 
that lies within the competence of the court which has spoken. We cheerfully 
yield to the verdict that respect which attaches to any decision of a court of 
justice until it has been reversed, however repugnant it may be to “natural 
justice,” to the facts of economics, or to that which, in the language of the 
court “for want of a better name, we call public opinion.” 

We are making our appeal, as the learned justice advises us to do, “to the 
people and not to the courts’; but the immediate purpose of our present appeal 
is not constitutional amendment. Our purpose is rather to bring home clearly 
to the people a full realization of the calamity which the decision involves,—a 
calamity far transcending the Washington place fire or any similar disaster. 
Referring to the decisions in England and America through which our common 
law doctrines of employers’ liability were developed, Frank W. Lewis of the 
Massachusetts bar, in his book on State Insurance uses the following emphatic 
language: 

If a general on the battlefield commits a great strategetical blunder which costs thous- 
ands of lives, we are thrilled with horror, but a judge may so misapprehend a critical 
situation as to desolate innumerable homes for generations and we dumbly acquiesce as 
if viewing a visitation from heaven. That such a result was produced by these deci- 


sions will be the enlightened judgment of mankind. They have inflicted unjust and 
grievous burdens upon two generations of English-speaking workmen; they have devas- 


tated the homes of thousands. 

Again a court of highest jurisdiction has been coufronted with a new situ- 
ation, presenting a golden opportunity for demonstrating that the law is indeed 
a progressive science and that the constitutions are the embodiment of natural 
justice and common sense. Again the court has chosen instead the path of 
legal formalism, refusing to follow the enlightened example of the Federal 
Supreme Court in recent decisions, and proclaiming that for the legislature 
to be allowed to do what every legislative body in Europe has already done 
would be to “subvert the fundamental idea of property.” As a result of this 
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decision, accidents in dangerous occupations will continue to occur in this and 
other states which a rational compensation system would tend to prevent; women 
and children will become destitute, who under the compensation law would have 
had an assured income; crippled workingmen will be thrown upon charity, who 
under the compensation law would have had their needs met through the industry 
in which they’had been engaged, at the expense of the consumers of the goods 
which they had helped to produce. Not abstract “philosophical or scientific 
speculations,” as the judges seem to think, but the needs of the widows and 
children of slaughtered wage-earners, and the misfortune of those who are 
maimed by accidents in building trades and on railways are what are thrown 
out of court when the labors of the commission, whose industry and intelli- 
gence the court praises so highly, are brought to naught. 

The Court of Appeals was deciding an entirely new question. In its own 
language, “there is, of course, no direct legal authority upon the subject.” In 
such a situation, there is much opportunity to weigh ethical, economic, sociologi- 
cal, and even philosophical arguments. In fact this very decision, although ex- 
pressly repudiating such considerations, again and again reverts to them. It 
cannot otherwise examine for example the pertinent question as to whether this 
statute is, or is not, a legitimate exercise of the police power. If the judges 
could have discovered that the operations of this act would tend in any degree 
to “prevent some offense or evil,’ or to “preserve public health, morals, safety, 
or welfare,” then apparently the law might have been upheld. But that was 
its purpose and that would have been its effect. The “cogent economic and 
sociological arguments” of which the court did not “lose sight,’ when they were 
irrelevant, are forgotten here where they are applicable and decisive. Calmly 
disregarding the economic facts with which the law sought to deal, the court, 
at this vital and vitally weak point of its reasoning, turns to a denunciation 
of “legislative assumption of the right to direct the channel into which the pri- 
vate energies of the citizen may flow,” and “legislative attempt to abridge or 
hamper the right of the citizen to pursue, unmolested and without unreasonable 
regulation, any lawful calling or avocation which he may choose.” All of this 
is very familiar and tomorrow it will be invoked to prevent any genuine attempt 
to make safe from fire the lives of workers in shops and factories, just as today 
it frustrates the most intelligent attempt thus far made to insure compensation 
to injured workmen, and to the families of the killed. 

What a relief it would be if a board of broad gauge business men, such as 
have the responsibility for vast property interests on their shoulders, were 
temporarily on the bench of the Court of Appeals when a question of this kind 
is to be decided. Suppose J. Pierpont Morgan, Jacob H. Schiff, E. H. Gary, 
Andrew Carnegie, and James J. Hill were asked to decide whether the four- 
teenth amendment and that section of the first article of the state constitution 
which forbids taking property without due process of law could reasonably be 
invoked to invalidate a law intelligently designed to replace the speculative 
damage suit of today by a moderate assured compensation for all deaths and 
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injuries to their employes. Can any one doubt what their answer would be? 
These men control great industrial enterprises. They know the value of the 
good will of employes. They know the value of public opinion. They know 
the wastefulness and the wickedness of the existing common law system, even 
as restrained and mitigated by various statutes. They know the danger of such 
strained interpretations of the constitution as make impossible modern and pro- 
gressive legislation to meet new situations. They know that there is such a 
thing as an excessive consideration for property, which hampers not only social 
progress but industrial efficiency. Unless we are much mistaken business men 
who are in the forefront of great undertakings will be quite as inpatient as 
labor leaders or social reformers at the refusal of the Court of Appeals to pay 
closer attention to economic facts and to the dictates of natural justice before 
deciding that an assured compensation is unconstitutional. 

If, instead of business men, we were temporarily to constitute our Court of 
Appeals of distinguished physicians, we would certainly get a similar result. 
And why should it be thought absurd to ask such men as Drs. William H. Welch, 
H. B. Favill, Richard C. Cabot, Theodore C. Janeway and Simon Flexner if 
there is anything fundamentally repugnant to our system of government in com- 
pensating workingmen for their injuries, and widows and orphans for the loss 
of their breadwinner? The constitutional clauses are there. Any one can sce 
for himself what they mean, and can learn in an hour or two their historical 
origin and significance. Any lawyer can readily explain the decisions in such 
a way that a surgeon or physician of average intelligence can grasp them. But 
the medical men from their own experience, and the experiences of their col- 
leagues, can tell the public what the deaths and injuries mean to the families 
affected by them; and the most eager and searching scrutiny of the decision 
before us fails to reveal the slightest indication of any real appreciation of the 
grievous “offense and evil” of uncompensated accidents, or of the menace to 
“public health, morals, safety, and welfare” inherent in our present obsolete and 
chaotic liability laws. Our physicians would certainly decide as the business 
men would decide, that there is something wrong with constitutions and courts, 
if they forbid the enactment of such salutary laws. We dare not summon a 
court of university professors or presidents, for such considerations as interest 
them are assumed to be more appropriate to “constitutional monarchies in which, 
as in England, there is no written constitution,” than to a “government such as 
ours.” 

There remains, however, one rash speculation. It almost savors of disre- 
spect; but we do not mean it so. Suppose, by a hypothesis which we do not 
represent as necessarily contrary to the fact, the Court of Appeals were con- 
stituted ad hoc of five great lawyers. We must not draw on the Federal Supreme 
Court for we are warned that if that august body goes so far as to hold that 
a law may be upheld merely because it is deemed “to be greatly and immediately 
necessary to the public welfare” then we have only to say that in New York we 
cannot recognize its decisions “as controlling of our construction of our own 
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constitution.” We are debarred from summoning Louis Marshall of New York 
for his professional services in this instance happened to be enlisted on behalf of 
the railway company whose’ property the inju.ed switchman would have taken 
away without due process of law if the Court of Appeals had not saved him from 
this unconstitutional usurpation at the last moment by reversing the lower courts 
and requiring the injured workman to pay “costs in all courts’—just by way of 
emphasizing the point that it was not any due process of law in which he was 
engaged. Supreme Court Justice Cuthburt W. Pound of Elie county is .dis- 
qualified, for he believed the law to be constitutional, and regarded the switch- 
man as within his legal and constitutional rights in asking for his seven weeks’ 
pay for an injury due solely to the inherent risk of his trade, which incapac- 
itated him for that length of time. We must also disqualify the nine other 
Supreme Court judges uf this state who, although they have not been called 
upon to pass upon the constitutionality of the act, are on record in published 
letters as earnest advocates of a system of compensation based on trade risks. 

But if Louis D. Brandeis, Edward M. Shepard, Samuel Untermyer, Walter 
L. Fisher and Elihu Root—men with a reputation for creative imagination and 
public spirit, learned in the law, but interested in public welfare, had been set 
the problem of reconciling a statute which provides with great care for a 
suitable legal procedure, with the constitutional provision that there must be 
due process of law in all cases in which life, liberty, or property is taken, 
would the task have been beyond their power? We cannot believe it. 

From their different points of view every great social interest: business, labor, 
science, religion, and the home, will arise to bear its testimony against the 
constitutional views embodied in this decision, and will demand that lawyers now 
exercise their ingenuity in devising some plan for restoring to the people the 
safeguards of which it has deprived them. Not the “rigidity of the constitu- 
tion,” but the limitations of the judicial mind appear to us to be responsible for 
the disaster which has befallen us. We cannot believe that in order to secure 
a rational compensation system it is necessary to amend the constitution in such 
a way as to deprive citizens of the guarantee of a “due process of law.” We 
can imagine cases in which this right may still be worth preserving, though we 
do not remember that the state legislatures, prior to the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment, were especially prone to pass laws which restricted it; 
or that the amendment has notably served the purpose of protecting life, liberty, 
or property from illegal and unjust expropriation. Probably some other form 
of amendment can be devised; or perhaps, without amendment, some plan of 
license can be invented at least for dangerous trades such as those which were 
covered by the act which has been declared void. In any event we pin our faith in 
the long run to morals, economics, and philosophy. We believe that eventually the 
constitution and courts, even our own state courts and constitution, will get into 
line with them. The tragedy of it is that in the meantime the financial burden of 
deaths and injuries in industry in this state, and in any other state which fol- 
lows our decision, will continue to fall upon the families whose breadwinners | 
are killed or injured instead of falling upon those in whose interest the workers 
are employed, viz., the consumers of the products of their industry. 
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PREVENTION OF 
FACTORY FIRES 


Prevention was the keynote of the 
whole week in discussion of the Triangle 
factory fire in New York and in other 
industrial cities which have begun to take 
stock of their risks. There were many 
meetings, chief of which was the citi- 
zens’ mass meeting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, reported on succeeding 
pages, which resulted in the appointment 
of a committee of five made up of Eu- 
gene A. Philbin, chairman; Mary A. 
Dreier, Edward T. Devine, William Jay 
Schieffelin, Lillian D. Wald, and Peter 
Brady. The New York American has 
organized a committee on prevention of 
which Ernest. Flagg, an eminent archi- 
tect, is chairman and the other members 
are Fire Chief Croker, P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, formerly state commissioner 
of labor, and William Archer, a builder. 


A conference under call of R. Fulton 
Cutting, president of the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
appointed a committee consisting of Mr. 
Cutting, Franklin B. Kirkbride, Leopold 
Plaut, Homer Folks and John A. Kings- 
bury which, in conjunction with the mass 
meeting committee, is organizing a per- 
manent body on fire prevention. 

On Wednesday (after this issue had 
gone to press) public burial was given 
the eight unclaimed bodies and the work- 
ers of the city planned an enormous 
silent parade in their honor. 

One of the events of the week was the 
opening of the Triangle Waist Company 
in another building. A violation of the 
law was immediately filed against it for 
installing a row of sewing machines in 
front of the exit to the fire-escapes. The 
proprietor asked the Ladies’ Shirtwaist 
Union to organize his shop, but no action 
was taken. 


ist daily paper, the Call. 


“HERE IS THE REAL TRIANGLE.” : 
This cartoon, over the caption given, is from the New York social- 
The cartoonist a 
e of the Triangle Waist Company an 11 
ployers’ liability bill in the foreground refers to the decision Of 8G 
New York State Court of Appeals that under the constitution workers 
cannot be protected from the economic loss from such a disaster. 


Sloan in New York Call. 


builds his picture on the 
in the mutilated em- 
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CITIZENS’ MASS MEETING 
STANDS FOR PREVENTION 


The first step toward formulating 
plans of constructive work for fire pre- 
vention was taken in the practical 
resolutions passed at a citizens’ mass 
meeting held at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, April 2, under the au- 
spices of the Committee of Fifty ap- 
pointed at the instigation of the 
Women’s Trade Union League imme- 
diately after the fire. The great audi- 
torium was filled, and the audience, 
many of whom came from the East 
Side, showed its desire for permanent 
results. 

As treasurer of the New York State 
Chapter ofthe Red Gross, Jacob H. 
Schiff opened the meeting with the 
announcement that the relief fund had 
reached $75,000 and all present needs 
were being met. The chairman of the 
meeting, former District Attorney 
Eugene A. Philbin, read a letter of re- 
gret from the governor and introduced 
the first speaker, Bishop David H. 
Greer, who expressed the hope that as 
this meeting was called not for punish- 
ment, but for prevention, it would re- 
sult in the establishment of a perma- 
nent vigilance committee that should 
faithfully, continuously, and effective- 
ly see that the law wasenforced. Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise brought out the un- 
derlying civic and labor issues which 
this spectacular sorrow had brought to 
the fore. In a spirit of contrition he 
dwelt on the fundamental responsibil- 
ity of the public, and especially of the 
men of the community, for those who 
now work involuntarily in places left 
unsafe by “laws that are no laws and 
by enforcement that is no enforce- 
ment.” His address is published in full 
on page 93. 

As an economist, Prof. E. R. A. Selig- 
man of Columbia pointed out that in 
matters of safety the police power of 
the state is unquestioned and no con- 
siderations of property rights or per- 
sonal liberty need interfere with se- 


curing ample protection; that from 
an economic standpoint the cost of 
safety provision would not fall on 


the individual employer. As the sanc- 
tion is social, so the cost becomes so- 
cial, and in so far as standards are en- 
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forced by law, they must be met by 
all employers alike and become part of 
the price of the product. He believed 
that the accident of March 25 should 
lead to such adequate protection of fac- 
tory buildings as the Iroquois fire had 
led to in theaters, and felt that a first 
step toward the work of protection 
should be the concentration of adminis- 
trative power and the appointment of 
experts. 

On the last point Comptroller William 
J. Prendergast said he was heartily 


in agreement, but questioned the 
advisability of adding responsibility 
for preventing fires to the heavy 


administrative load of the fire commis- 
sioner as head of the extinguishing 
force of the city. He spoke also of the 
need of a more generous budget ap- 
propriation for those things which 
would improve conditions of life and 
labor in New York. 

The most practical contribution of 
the meeting was Henry -Moskowitz’s 


figures in regard to fire conditions 
in New York factories. Two sets 
were given, the first being taken 
from letters of complaint sent in 
to a sub-committee of five ap- 
pointed the week before: These de- 


scribed conditions in eighty buildings 
with some 40,000 inmates. They indi- 
cated that twenty-two had no fire- 
escapes, twenty-nine had obstructed 
fire-escapes, only eight had more than 
one fire-escape; thirty-five had nailed 
or barred windows; twenty-six locked 
doors, fifty doors that opened in; fifty- 
one had wooden and thirty-six had dark 
stairways. The other set of figures 
covered fire conditions in 1,243 shops: 
gathered by the Board of Sanitary Con- 
trol in the cloak and suit makers’ trade. 
These were verified facts based on in- 
vestigation in this one branch of the 
garment industry. They showed four- 
teen buildings with no fire-escapes, 
forty-one obstructed, and tor not fully 
equipped with ladders. Only 195 shops 
had more than one fire-escape. Sixty 
had halls less than thirty-six inches 
wide; fifty-eight had dark stairways. 
In 1,173—very nearly the total number 
—the doors opened in; in twenty-three 
they were kept locked. Only one shop 
had a fire drill. 
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RESPONSIBILITY IS 
ON ALL CITIZENS 


The majority of the speakers put the 
responsibility for improving conditions 
on the citizens of New York, in whose 
name the meeting was called. Father 
William J. White, supervisor of Cath- 
olic charities of Brooklyn, was the first 
to suggest that the interest of a body 
so loosely knit together is apt by its 
very nature to be transitory. He felt 
that the group to whom protection in 
the factory must always be of vital 
importance were the workers them- 
selves in their trade unions. This view 
was even more pointedly expressed by 
Peter Brady, representative of the 
Allied Printing Trades, who told how 
a Newark union’ of women workers 
had within the last two months forced 
their employers to put in adequate fire 
protection and how the Central Fed- 
erated Union of New York was work- 
ing out plans of organization through 
assembly districts that would enable 
the unions to get better control over 
both legislation and enforcement of 
the law. He urged that to union repre- 
sentatives be given the powers of. fire 
inspectors. 

In many ways the most dramatic 
utterances of the afternoon were the 
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simply spoken but unforgettable words 
of Rose Schneiderman, vice-president 
of the Women’s Trade Union League. 
She spoke as a worker of this tragedy 
of the workers: 


I would be a traitor to these poor burned 
bodies if I came here to talk good fellowship. 
We have tried you good people of the public 
and we have found you wanting. The old 
Inquisition had its rack and its thumbscrews 
and its instruments of torture with iron teeth. 
We know what these things are today; the 
iron teeth are our necessities, the thumbscrews 
the high-powered and swift machinery close 
to which we must work, and the rack is here 
in the firetrap structures that will destroy us 
the minute they catch on fire. ; 

This is not the first time girls have been 
burned alive in the city. Every week I must 
learn of the untimely death of one of my sis- 
ter workers. Every year thousands of us 
are maimed. The life of men and women is 
so cheap and property is so sacred. There 
are so many of us for one job it matters little 
if 143 of us are burned to death. 

We have tried you citizens; we are trying 
you now, and you have a couple of dollars 
for the sorrowing mothers and brothers and 
sisters by way of a charity gift. But every 
time the workers come out in the only way 
they know to protest against conditions which 
are unbearable the strong hand of -the law is 
allowed to press down heavily upon us. 

Public officials have only words of warning 
to us—warning that we must be intensely 
orderly and must be intensely peaceable, and 
they have the workhouse just back of all 
their warnings. The strong hand of the law 


tion. 


then? Address 


“SPRINKLER APPARATUS” 
AND NEW YORK PROPERTY OWNERS. 


Have you been ordered by the City Fire Depart- 
ment to install a system of sprinkling apparatus cost- 
ing $2,500—$5,000—$10,000 and up? 

It appears that several hundred notices to this 
effect have dlready been served, and we have the best 
of reasons for believing that many others are to follow. 

Certain property owners are forming an associa- 
tion for defense and protection against arbitrary ac- 
Are you interested? 


PROTECTIVE LEAGUE OF PROPERTY OWNERS, 
Room 1102, 34. Pine St., New York. 


Are you willing to join 


This advertisement appeared in a number of New York newspapers 
shortly before the fire in the Triangle waist factory. 
reproduced} was published in the New Y 


\ The one here 
ork Journal of Commerce on 


March 22, three days before the fire. 
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beats us back, when we rise, into the condi- 
tions that make life unbearable. 

I can’t talk fellowship to you who are 
gathered here. Too much blood has been 
spilled. I know from my experience it is up 
to the working people to save themselves. 
The only way they can save themselves is 
by a strong working-class movement. 


The resolutions were presented by 
William Jay Schieffelin, chairman of 
the Board of Sanitary Control of the 
Cloak and Suit Makers’ Trade. They 
were vigorous in demanding a revolu- 
tion in safety standards and in laws and 
enforcement, practical in providing for 
a permanent vigilance committee and 
in calling for a conference of mayors 
on fire prevention and human conser- 
vation (similar to the House of Gov- 
ernors), and reached to the fundamen- 
tal forces of prevention in recommend- 
ing on the one hand joint boards of 
employers and employes, like that in 
the cloakmaking industry, to inspect 
and enforce factory standards, and on 
the other workingmen’s compensation 
legislation which would make safety 
an ever present matter of self-interest 
to the employers. The resolutions were 
as follows: 


Whereas, it should be realized that the 
Washington place disaster was due to neg- 
lect on the part of the whole community; and 
whereas a repetition of the calamity can be 
prevented only by the citizens doing their 
part in securing the enactment of effective 
laws and their stringent enforcement, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, that while we call upon the city 
officials to exercise immediately all their pow- 
ers under the building code to require that all 
factory and loft buildings be put into a safe 
condition, and to make an adequate increase 
in the number of inspectors, invoking if nec- 
essary the peremptory power of the Board of 
Health ; ; 

That we call upon the Legislature immedi- 
ately to create the bureau of fire prevention, 
recommended by the fire commissioner ; 

That we petition the Board of Estimate to 
make sufficient appropriation to enable the 
Fire Department to develop immediately the 
work of fire prevention; 

That we ask the Board of Aldermen not 
to relax the fire rules against overcrowding 
‘and standing in rear aisles in theaters and 
moving-picture shows, and to adopt similar 
rules requiring sufficient aisle space for ac- 
cess to fire exits in stores, factories, and work 
shops; 

That we recognize as fundamental the fol- 
lowing safeguards: Compulsory fire drills, 
adequate fireproof exits, unlocked doors open- 
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ing outward, fire alarms, automatic sprinklers, 
regular inspection, and testing of apparatus; 

That we commend to employers and em- 
ployes the plan now in operation in the cloak- 
making industry, giving ‘power to a joint 
board to inspect factories and to enforce the 
standards of safety; 

That we favor as the most effective means 
of preventing accidents to working people 
the plan which invokes the self-interest of 
employers by a system of workmen’s com- 
pensation, such as is in force in other civilized 
countries ; 

That the mayor of New York be asked to 
call a conference on fire prevention, extend- 
ing invitations to mayors, fire chiefs, and fire 
experts throughout the country; 

That the chairman of this meeting appoint 
a committee of five with power to co-operate 
with other organizations and commitees to 
appoint a permanent committee, to the end 
that there may be a continued effort to secure 
these vital requirements. 


A succession of socialist and labor 
meetings culminated in the cloakmakers’ 
mass meeting on April 2 and a Cooper 
Union meeting under the auspices of the 
local New York Socialist Party. The 
protest presented at the latter by Morris 
Hilquit, the chairman, typifies the atti- 
tude of the workers and the socialists 
as expressed at all of the meetings. Mr. 
Hilquit declared: 


We protest against the wanton and cease- 
less murder of our sons and daughters in 
factories, mines and mills, and we declare 
that if the capitalists class cannot conduct the 
industries of the country without murder, the 
workers will assume the management of the 
industries and conduct them with safety to 
the employes and for the good of the com- 
munity. 

We protest against the systematic slaughter 
of all labor laws by the courts and we declare 
that if they persist in cutting off all peaceful 
avenues of progress, theirs will be the blame 
if the people of this country are forced into 
paths of revolution. 


CONDITIONS IN 
TRIANGLE SHOP 


The shirtwaist strike in New York 
in the winter of 1909-10 began in the 
shop of the Triangle Waist Company 
where the fire occurred. In the notes 
taken in the investigation of the strike 
made for THE SuRvEY by Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson and by Mary Van Kleeck 
and Alice P. Barrows, whose general re- 
sults were given in THE Survey of Jan- 
uary 22, 1910, various significant entries 


A WHOLESALE WORKROOM IN THE MILLINERY TRADE. 


“f don’t know what we’d do in case of fire,” one of the girls said —Picture and 
caption from THE SurvEy of April 16, 1910. 


are found describing conditions in the 
Triangle shop. 

One girl striker tells of the door be- 
ing locked to keep the girls from refus- 
ing to stay for night work. The story 
told by another is like a forecast: “Once 
on Sunday—we had to work on Sunday 
from eight to four—there was a fire on 
the eighth floor. I was on the ninth. 
They locked the door on the ninth floor 
and kept us there till the fire was out. 
It was awful. Some of the girls got 
their fingers stuck in the needles, they 
were so frightened.” 

Again, on entering the shop the in- 
vestigators record that they found “part 
of the top—the tenth—floor full of pack- 
ing cases, piled in a disorderly way near 
the exits. There was one elevator and 
a narrow stairway.” One of the most 
intelligent of the girls who took part 
in the strike adds this to the statement 
in regard to the practice of allowing in- 
flammable rubbish to collect. “Every 
Sunday,” she says, “they used to sweep 
the floor and it made a bad dust. Girls 
tried to cover their heads with the rags 
from under the tables, but the boss 
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would not allow it. They left these rags. 
under the table during the week until the 
ragman came around.” 

The Triangle fire has established the 
fact that, so far as the saving of life is 
concerned, a building is only as fireproof 
as its contents. In the vast majority 
of women’s trades—millinery, garments, 
underwear, neckwear, feathers, flowers, 
paper boxes, textiles, laundry work, 
the department store—highly inflam- 
mable materials are used. The law, 
based on sanitary considerations alone, 


which requires but 250 cubic feet 
of space. for each individual, al- 
lows of the rapid leaping of fire 


through a roomful of such material. The 
Congestion Commission has recommend- 
ed that the space requirement be double 
what it now is. 

The accompanying illustrations from 
millinery shops, taken from THE Sur- 
vEY of April 16, 1910, show both how 
hopeless rapid exit would be with our 
present perfectly legal room congestion 
in factories, and also what flame conduc- 
tors many of the materials used in these 
factories are. 
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FIRE RISKS 
IN BOSTON 


Boston has undergone an “investiga- 
tion week” following the fire in New 
York, and the general conclusion seems 
to be that luck alone has prevented a 
series of similar disasters. Mayor 
Fitzgerald’s Fire Hazard Commission 
reports that conditions throughout the 
suburbs are such that any day might 
see a fire similar to the one that razed 
Chelsea. 

“Three decker” apartments with 
shingled roofs and no brick walls to 
prevent the spread of flames invite 
widespread conflagration. The com- 
mission put in a bill revising the build- 
ing regulations for this kind of con- 
struction, and the measure had an un- 
favorable hearing. A second hearing 
was granted and at present the bill 
hangs in the balance. The opposition, 
it is said, can be traced to some of the 
builders who would be affected by a 
change in the law. 

The Women’s Trade Union League of 
Boston held an indignation meeting 
and sent out to factory workers the 


questions, first used in New York, to 
find out the fire conditions of the build- 
ings in which they work. The names 
of those who reply are kept secret. 
The questions are so well put and so 
suggestive for other cities that they are 
here repeated: 


Are the doors kept locked during business 
hours? 

Do they work easily? 

Are the windows 
barred? 

Is there easy access to the freight elevator? 

Is there a sufficient number of fire-escapes 
on every floor, easily accessible? 

Are there combustible materials near the 
motors or engines, and of what nature? 


heavily screened or 


The Building Department claims 
that 30,000 of the 90,000 buildings in 
Boston are in need of inspection. 
Mayor Fitzgerald has asked for an ad- 
ditional force of building inspectors as 
at present only three are available. 


BREWERY WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION FUND 


Louis B. Schram, chairman of the la- 
bor committee of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, has been working 


A WORKROOM IN A WHOLESALE MILLINERY SHOP. 


This picture, showing the crowding of workers and tables which was one of the 


conditions criticised after the Triangle fire, 


April 16, 1910. 
April 8, 1911. 


was published in Tam Survey for 
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for some time on a plan to provide ade- 
quate compensation for men who are in- 
jured through accidents in breweries. 
At. the last convention of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, held in 
June, 1910, he discussed the matter 
fully, and a resolution was passed ap- 
proving of the proposal. While the de- 
tails of such a plan must, of course, be a 
matter of negotiation, the general scheme 
provides that a fund shall be created by 
employers and employes, to which the 
former shall contribute approximately 
seventy-five per cent and the latter 
twenty-five per cent, and that the fund 
shall be managed by a joint board se- 
lected by the International Union of 
United Brewery Workmen and_ the 
United States Brewers’ Association. 

The question of negligence of em- 
ployer or workman as to the cause of the 
injury is left entirely out of considera- 
tion in determining the right to compen- 
sation, and it is proposed that the meas- 
ure of the compensation shall be ex- 
tremely liberal. It is believed that if 
the employers pay into the fund an 
amount equivalent to the insurance 
which they would have to pay to a lia- 
bility company for all the men employed, 
on the basis of their wage schedule, i 
would provide an income sufficient for 
the purpose. While the losses would 
probably be much greater than those 
which the employers’ liability companies 
have had to meet in the past, the expense 
of operation would be very small, as the 
fund would not be operated upon a 
profit-making basis, and the only ex- 
pense of administration would be that 
involved in clerical work. 


WORKMEN ASK FOR 
OLD AGE PENSIONS 


The convention of the International 
Brewery Workmen’s Unions appointed 
a committee to take the matter up with 
the labor committee of the United States 
Brewers’ Association, and the two com- 
mittees have been working in 4 spirit 
of co-operation. However, the brewery 
workmen have expressed a desire to in- 
corporate an old age pension scheme in 


connection with the plan, based upon a, 


minimum age of sixty years, and condi- 
tional upon twenty-five years’ continu- 
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ous service in the brewing trade. A pre- 
liminary investigation disclosed the sur- 
prising fact that a large number of the 
brewery workmen would at once be 
qualified for retirement under the pen- 
sion plan. In other words, the stability 
of the industry and the conditions of 
employment have been so_ favorable, 
that the men stay by the industry to a 
most unusual extent, as compared with 
other industries. It was found in the 
discussion of the matter that there are 
at present no data available which would 
enable the joint committee of brewers. 
and workmen to arrive at the cost of the 
undertaking with any degree of accu- 
racy. A census is therefore being tak- 
en by the 500 brewery workmen’s unions 
of the record of accidents and deaths, 
and of the ages of the men employed. 
When the census is completed the joint 
committee will formulate a definite plan, 
which will be submitted to the respec- 
tive organizations for a referendum 
vote. It is believed that the brewing 
industry furnishes an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the successful operation of 
the plan for the following reasons : 

1. The solidarity of the industry, both 
from the. standpoint of capital and labor ; 
practically every brewery in the country 
is a union shop, and the men employed 
in the various crafts are all unionized, 
and ninety to ninety-five per cent of 
them are federated in the International 
Brewery Workmen’s Union. While the 
United States Brewers’ Association rep- 
resents only about seventy per cent of 
the beer output of the United States, it 
is thought that all of the brewers would 
be glad to take part. 

2. The brewing trade is conducted in 
some 1,600 separate plants, which are- 
widely distributed over the United 
States. From the insurance standpoint, 
therefore, the hazard is not serious. 

3. The beer business is an all-year- 
round affair, and the manufacturing: 
process continues without interruption, 
so that there is very little shifting in the 
ranks of the men employed. The wage 
schedule compares favorably with almost 


‘all the other crafts, and the industry js 


not classed as a dangerous or unhealthy~ 
trade. On the whole, the relations be-- 
tween the employers and employes are- 
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very friendly, and the steady growth of 
the industry insures its stability. 

If the plan can be carried out it will 
work almost automatically and will put 
an end to litigation and disputes in con- 
nection with disabilities; and besides 
giving the workmen the protection which 
in justice they ought to have, it will in- 
evitably cement the friendly relations 
between the brewery proprietors and the 
50,000 men whom they employ directly. 


BAR AND BOTTLE 
Biel Ue BEL D 


After a long fight in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature the attempted repeal of 
the bar and bottle bill was defeated in 
the House by a vote of 131 to 103. The 
bill was enacted last year to take effect 
in May, 1911. Liquor interests through- 
out the state have been working for its 
repeal ever since. 

The bill provides that no bar license 
shall be joined with a bottle license, or 
in other words that the family trade in 
liquors shall be separated absolutely 
from the saloon. The supporters of the 
bill contended that the sale of liquor by 
the bottle or pitcher is wrong in princi- 
ple, and that to offer men already under 
the influence of liquor every facility for 
getting an additional supply for home 
consumption encouraged a _ prolonged 
debauch. It was also contended that a 
woman should not be allowed to sacri- 
fice her self-respect by going into a 
saloon for the family supply of liquor. 

The liquor interests argued that it was 
of little consequence to compel a man 
to step out of the saloon for a short 
distance to another place for his bottle. 
The great amount of money invested in 
the liquor business in Massachusetts was 
also brought forward as an argument. 

This law will affect 846 places 
where liquor is sold. Of these 672 are 
saloons and 174 hotels. The $300 or 
fourth-class license, formerly issued to 
saloon-keepers in addition to their bar 
or first-class license, will be abolished. 
The city will lose over $200,000 a year by 
the abolition of the so-called “conjunc- 
tive license.” Practically all the 290 
saloons and licensed hotels in the sub- 
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urbs of Boston are affected by the 
measure. 

An “indirect repeal bill” providing for 
a reclassification which would unite the 
first- and fourth-class licenses yet re- 
mains to be disposed of. This bill, it is 
believed, will meet the same fate as the 
direct repeal bill, the sentiment of the 
House, judging by the vote, being strong- 
ly in favor of giving the bar and bottle 
bill a trial. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENTS 
A TWO-EDGED SWORD 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 


A. factory fire like that in Washing- 
ton place is different from a theater 
It puts the crux of two problems 
rather than one—that of compensation 
for industrial accidents as well as that 
of fire prevention. When 143 people 
are killed it puts the call for protection 
with tremendous seriousness. 

For a factory fire is a two-edged 
sword. 

The first of these edges brings the 
physical hurt—death and injury—due 
to causes over which the workers have 
no control. Therefore, the public de- 
mands that they shall be: protected 
from this hurt. Here the city is in 
full cry; the problem is one of crystal- 
lizing public sentiment so that this pro- 
tection may be permanent and not a 
spasmodic flash in the pan. 

The second edge brings the economic 
hurt—incapacity, or the breadwinner 
killed—due again to causes over which 
workers have no control, and to pro- 
tect them from which most civilized 
countries except our own have passed 
appropriate legislation. But here the 
highest court of New York state late in 
March held that as our laws and con- 
stitution now stand, it is beyond the 
present power of the citizens of New 
York to protect them. 

Within a week came this factory 
fire, a tremendous exemplification of 
the helplessness of the workers, of the 
physical hurt which the flames do, of 
the economic hurt which all work- 
accidents inflict when to injury and 
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bereavement is added the impairment 
of livelihood. It would have been a 
disaster well nigh the equal of the 
Washington place fire itself had Sun- 
day’s mass meeting of citizens lacked 
the vision to voice their sorrow and 
chagrin at the workers’ helplessness— 
and their own—with respect to this 
second great need for safeguarding 
men and women at their work. In 
passing the well-tempered resolution 
to the effect that they favored “as the 
most effective means of preventing ac- 
cidents to working people, the plan 
which invokes the self-interest of em- 
ployers by a system of workingmen’s 
compensation such as is in force in 
other civilized countries,” the meeting 
had high authority. For Judge Wer- 
ner, in his decision for the Court of 


Appeals, admitted that there is crying’ 


need for change, and held that such 
change could not be effected by the 
courts or the Legislature, but only by 
the people themselves. This Sunday’s 
mass meeting was the first opportunity 
for the people to express their will in 
the matter. The cheers which greeted 
this resolution made that will plain. 
It helped turn some of the intense in- 
terest aroused by this one great ca- 
tastrophe into a realization of the need 
for protection in the obscure cases 
which are happening every day, when 
only one or two are killed or injured, 
when it is only one family’s income 
that is sacked by the flames. If, with 
those 143 deaths as a text, the need for 
protective legislation with respect both 
to the physical and economic hurt of 
work-accidents, is burned into the con- 
sciousness of the people of New York, 
it will not have been in vain that a 
blazing hour gutted a great loft build- 
ing and filled the morgue. 


FIRE PREVENTION AS A 
MUNICIPAL FUNCTION 


RHINELANDER WALDO 
Commissioner New York Fire Department 
The remedy for conditions such as 
prevailed at the Washington place fire 
are: First, to remove the causes of fire, 
such as improper accumulations of rub- 
bish, unsafe heating and lighting, smok- 
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ing in dangerous places, carelessness in 
the use of volatile oils, and improper 
storage of explosives, combustibles, and 
highly inflammable materials. 

Second, safeguarding :— introduction 
of appliances for the immediate dis- 
covery, extinguishment, and retarding 
of fire; these appliances including auto- 
matic fire alarms for detecting fires, 
automatic sprinklers for extinguishing 
and holding fires in check, and hand ap- 
pliances for use under the protection 
of automatic sprinklers, standpipes and 
hose, self-closing fireproof doors, fire 
stops, and regular inspection to compel 
the maintenance of safe conditions. 

Third, means of escape :—adequate 
and safe exterior fire-escapes, tower 
fire-escapes or properly enclosed stairs 
with self-closing fireproof doors open- 
ing outwards, sufficient to enable por- 
tions of building on fire to be emptied 
promptly. 

The necessary power to cause instal- 
lation and maintenance of safeguards 
of this character should be granted by 
law to the Fire Department. 

The existence of the unsafe condi- 
tions in many manufacturing and other 
buildings have been known to the Fire 
Department. The commissioner has 
been endeavoring to improve them and 
in his annual report for Ig10 recom- 
mended the establishment of a bureau 
of fire prevention to handle such con- 
ditions. 

The question of protection from fire 
divides itself into two parts: first, pre- 
vention of fire, and second, extinguish- 
ment of fire which has already started. 

Fire extinguishment has been studied 
for many years, and fires in New York 
are now fought in a most efficient 
manner. 

With the introduction of the high 
pressure system, automobile fire ap- 
paratus, and the electric fire alarm tele- 
graph service, it is not thought that 
any more improvement can be accom- 
plished at the present time along those 
lines. 

The question of fire prevention, how- 
ever, has only recently received con- 
sideration. I believe that the greatest 
good may be accomplished by prevent- 
ing fires. 
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Nearly fifty years ago there was 
started in New England an organiza- 
tion which today is known as the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies. This consists of a 
number of factory owners uniting and 
insuring one another on a co-operative 
basis. They introduced into their fac- 
tories the then recently devised auto- 
matic sprinkler systems, and paid 
especial attention to the question of 
eliminating dangerous conditions which 
might cause fire. By intelligent and 
scientific work in these directions they 
have so far eliminated fire loss in their 
factories as to reduce their losses seven- 
ty-five per cent. 

In New York city during the past 
year there were 14,405 fires, involving 
an estimated loss of $8,591,831. Many 
of these fires could have been prevent- 
ed by the elimination of dangerous con- 
ditions, without any great expense to 
the property holders. . 

It is proposed to establish in New 
York city a bureau of fire prevention, 
for the purpose of establishing a more 
thorough control of these conditions. 

The bureau of fire prevention should 
be sub-divided into i 
a division of auxiliary fire appliances, which 
should have charge of the installation of 
such auxiliary fire appliances and fire-escapes 
as may be required in various buildings, in- 
cluding automatic sprinklers, stand~pipes, 
tanks, pumps, extinguishers, etc. This di- 
vision should be in charge of a competent 
engineer. 

A division of combustibles to perform the 
work now performed by the Bureau of Com- 
bustibles. To have charge of regulating the 
manufacture, sale, use, storage, and transpor- 
tation of combustibles. 

A division of inspection to carry on a 
systematic inspection of premises, to determine 
whether or not all regulations which may be 
enacted for the prevention of fire are being 
observed. . 

A division of violations, under an official 
with legal training, for the purpose of en- 
forcing regulations in the case of violations. 

A division of fire marshals to investigate 
fires, for the purpose of determining whether 
or not any criminality is attached, and bring- 
ing offenders to justice. 


Under the present law in New York 
city the Fire Department has no au- 
thority to control fire-escapes. The 
Building Bureau now controls them on 
all buildings, except tenement houses, 
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which are under the control of the 
Tenement House Department. Fire- 
escapes are not only used as means of 
escape from fire, but as a means of 
fighting fire, and therefore they should 
be under control of the Fire Depart- 
ment. 

The Department of Water Supply, 
Gas, and Electricity at present inspects 
electrical equipments for the purpose 
of preventing fire from electric current ; 
this being a fire preventive measure it 
should also be under the control of the 
bureau of fire prevention of the Fire 
Department. 

Many fires are caused by the im- 
proper storage of rubbish in cellars. 
This could be eliminated by requiring 
householders to keep their cellars in 
proper condition. 

All draperies and inflammable ma- 
terial in public places should also be 
fireproofed. This department should 
have authority to prevent the placing 
of gaslights in dangerous proximity to 
draperies which may become ignited. 

Sprinkler systems should be installed 
in all buildings in which business of a 
hazardous character is carried on, and 
in buildings of great height and large 
areas, particularly where many persons 
are assembled. 


THE NEXT STEP IN WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION 


MILES M. DAWSON’ 


Consulting Actuary 


The decision of the New York Court 
of Appeals, that the workmen’s compen- 
sation act, which may even be said to 
have been emasculated in order to obviate 
constitutional objections, is unconstitu- 
tional, renders something further and 
different necessary if the entire plan of 
a more just and practical system is not 
to be abandoned. 

As if to urge this necessity, imme- 
diately upon the announcement of the de- 
cision comes the dreadful holocaust at 
Washington place, in which the lives of 
143 working people were sacrificed. This 

1Joint author with Lee K. Frankel of Working- 
men’s Insurance in Europe. Russell Sage Foun- 
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affords not only a lesson as to the neces- 
sity for doing something, but perhaps as 
to what should be done. If it were to re- 
move the defences against claims for em- 
ployers’ liability the employer, in a case 
like this, would usually be unable to re- 
spond, and bankruptcy, with the destruc- 
tion of a business as well as failure to 
indemnify the families of the deceased, 
would result. 

It would not be different, likewise, 
were there individual liability of em- 
ployers under a workmen’s compensa- 
tion act; business failure and little or no 
indemnity would still result. 

This may be avoided partly if the em- 
ployer voluntarily insures; but even so, 
the usual form of policy limits the aggre- 
gate indemnity to, say, $20,000, which 
would be altogether inadequate. : 

Only under compulsory insurance, to 
which the state would at least lend its 
compulsion, whether managed by the 
state as in Norway, or by mutual associa- 
tions of employers as in Germany, or 
permitted in a state institution, a mutual 
association or a stock company as in 
Italy, does it appear that such a condition 
could certainly be dealt with, even as a 
matter of indemnity. As a matter of 
prevention it certainly could not be ade- 
quately provided against except under a 
system of compulsory state insurance or 
compulsory insurance in employers’ mu- 
tual associations. 

The most thorough-going and effectual 
means of prevention have been adopted 
in Germany, where compulsory insurance 
in employers’ mutual associations is in 
force. It seems clear, also, that such 
may fairly be expected to result because 
in such case, and in such case only, will 
employers individually welcome factory 
inspection. This they then do on the 
basis that it is rewarded by a reduction 
in the cost. 

Precisely this experience, likewise, has 
already been had in the United States in 
the factory mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciations which have reduced rates to a 
merely nominal figure, frequently as low 
as one-tenth of one per cent per annum 
on hazards which, under the system of 
voluntary insurance in stock companies 
that previously obtained, cost from two 
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per cent to five per cent per annuni—~. é., 
from twenty to fifty times as much. 

There may then even be good reason 
also for compulsion to require the exten- 
sion of this system of mutual fire insur- 
ance to all factories and workshops. 

Under compulsory insurance against 
industrial accidents, there is also this ad- 
vantage: all systems of making the 
employer individually liable create a 
marked tendency to have benefits paid 
in lump sums, or the term of payment 
limited, and to keep the amount low. 
This is due to timidity, to unwillingness 
of private insurance companies to pro- 
vide permanent benefits during disability 
or widowhood, and the like. It has been 
most marked in the legislation and the 
proposed legislation in this country, in 
that respect the poorest excuse for some- 
thing adequate offered or adopted in any 
nation. An exception is the com- 
plete and elaborate state insurance law 
just adopted in the state of Washington, 
which provides for permanent payment 
of benefits. Under other laws benefits 
are limited as to thé time of payment, 
thus throwing the permanently disabled, 
widows and fatherless, upon public or 
private charity after a few years. 

Under any system of compulsory in- 
surance, whether managed by the state 
or by mutual associations of employers, 
there is little or no demand for such 
makeshifts. 

Obviously, likewise, insurance of that 
type can be conducted, and is conducted, 
at enormously lower management ex- 
pense. The average expense of compul- 
sory insurance management in Norway, 
Austria, and Germany is about twelve 
per cent of the net cost, whereas the ex- 
pense of the most successful system of 
voluntary stock company insurance, that 
of Great Britain, is approximately one 
hundred per cent of the net cost. The 
expense for agents’ commissions alone is 
there nearly thirty per cent of the net 
cost. 

There is yet another unsatisfactory 
element in private insurance, viz., that, 
even though there were compulsion, but 
with choice of companies, it becomes 
necessary to maintain large accumulat- 
ing reserves, which in our country, under 
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an adequate system, would eventually 
amount to hundreds and even thousands 
of millions of dollars. The necessity for 
this is purely because of the voluntary 
element. It is unjust to the community, 
already paying the cost of past accidents 
through contributions to support private 
and public charities, through inefficiency, 
as workmen, of children who have been 
so deprived of their fathers and thereby 
of opportunities for education and train- 
ing, through the general pauperism of 
such families and even through the in- 
creased prevalence of idleness and crime, 
the result of their despair. To impose 
the burden of vast accumulation of re- 
serves, in addition to the meeting of 
necessary current payments, is therefore 
to cause a double burden to be imposed 
for several years to come, and this un- 
necessarily. The simplest and_ best 
method of adjustment would be through 
compulsory insurance, requiring the col- 
lection of only enough to meet current 
requirements, gradually increasing, so 
that, by the time it reached its maximum, 
the burdens under the old ‘“‘no system”, 
which are really much greater, though 
they do not seem to be, will have been 
pretty well taken care of. This was 
Germany’s plan, and it has worked best 
of ali. 

The new idea is not that the employer 
should be liable, nor should it be so repre- 
sented, even in the first instance; but in- 
stead that all the costs of production or 
services should be represented in the 
prices therefor, and to this end and for 
the general welfare that the state should 
require that there be paid a proper con- 
tribution toward funds for the support 
of dependents of workmen who lose their 
lives by industrial accidents, and work- 
men who are thus disabled. 

The idea that some method to provide 
such compensation, which would not rest 
upon this false basis of individual liabil- 
ity, should be brought forward, if the 
people earnestly desired to introduce the 
new system, must have been present in 
the minds of the judges of the Court of 
Appeals whén they suggested that there 
be further attention given to the matter 
_ by the people. 
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IN LETTERS OF FIRE! 


STEPHEN S. WISE 
Rabbi of the Free Synagogue, New York 


This ought to be a fast day of the 
citizens of New York, our day of guilt 
and humiliation. Let it not become a 
day of unavailing regret, but let it be a 
day of availing contriteness and redeem- 
ing penitence. ; 

It is not the action of God but the in- 
action of man that is responsible. I see 
in this disaster not the deed of God, but 
the greed of man. For law is divine and 
this disaster was brought about by law- 
lessness and inhumanity. Certain calam- 
ities man can do no more than vainly de- 
plore,—such calamities as the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and the destruction by 
volcano of Martinique. But this was not 
an inevitable disaster which man could 
neither foresee nor control. We might 
have foreseen it, and some of us did; we 
might have controlled it, but we chose 
not to do so. The things that are in- 
evitable we can do no more than vainly 
regret, but the things that are avoidable 
we can effectively forestall and prevent. 
Alas that we must be as little children 
and require this dramatic presentation of 
the fateful possibilities which inhere in 
many phases of the industrial order be- 
fore seeing things as they are and mov- 
ing for their redress. 

Must America forever be a place in 
which the mistaken experiments of the 
past are to be repeated upon a vaster 
scale? Is the word of the American 
poet again to be true: 

The scene how new, the tale how old, 
Ere yet the ashes have grown cold. 

We would not yield to wild and un- 
bridled wrath, but let this meeting find 
voice in such noble anger as shall trans- 
late itself into high and resolute and 
ceaseless determination to safeguard, as 
far as human intelligence and human 
foresight and human justice can safe- 
guard, the lives of the toilers of the na- 
tion. For these were toilers who per- 
ished, not in their leisure nor at their 
voluntary pleasure, but at their work,—— 
in a sense at their involuntary toil, for 


1Address at the mass meeting at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, April 2. 
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most workers, who will not toil in un- 
safe factories, are doomed to enter the 
ranks of unemployment with all the mis- 
ery and disaster which they entail. 

It is not a question of enforcement of 
law nor of inadequacy of law. We have 
the wrong kind of laws and the wrong 
kind of enforcement,—laws which are 
no laws, and enforcement which is no 
enforcement. Before insisting upon in- 


spection and enforcement, let us lift up _ 


the industrial standards so as to make 
conditions worth inspecting, and if in- 
spected, certain to afford security to the 
workers. Instead of unanimity in the 
shirking of responsibility, we demand 
that departments shall co-operate in plan- 
ning ahead and working for the future 
with some measure of prevision and wis- 
dom. And when we go before the Legis- 
lature of the state and demand increased 
appropriations in order to ensure the 
possibility of a sufficient number of in- 
spectors, we will not forever be put off 
with the answer, We have no money. It 
is true we have no money for the nec- 
essary things of inspection and enforce- 
ment of laws which safeguard the lives 
of the workers,—so much of our money 
is wasted, and squandered, and stolen. 

This meeting is not summoned in order 
to appeal for charity on behalf of the 
families of the slain. What is needed is 
the redress of justice and the remedy of 
prevention. The families of the victims 
ought to be beyond the need of charity. 
Having denied them the justice of phvsi- 
cal security, we ought at least be willing 
to give their survivors the justice of eco- 
nomic redress. They need justice, not 
charity. It is we who need charity, for 
dare we face inexorable justice? 

Even if the disaster which we mourn 
had not happened, there would be need 
of such a meeting as this of the citizens 
of the state of New York, in order ta 
consider the question of protecting work- 
ers at their toil, and ensuring compensa- 
tion for industrial injury and accident. 
It is we who must act. It is not that we 
are against the courts. The summons to 
action comes to us from the courts, for 
the recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals invokes, as it were, a referendum 
to the people on the question of liability 
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and compensation in industry. The court 
is baffled in the matter of the method of 
protecting the lives of men and of assur- 
ing them or their families compensation 
for loss of life or limb. But wevare 
clear as to our purpose. We know that 
we cannot and should not take away 
property without due process of law. 
Neither may we take away life with or 
without due process of law. Alas for 
another one of a multitude of proofs that 
we regard property as sacred, and are 
ready to suffer a violation of the rights of 
life, as if this were not sacred but viola- 
ble, and violable moreover with impunity. 

This consuming fire will have been 
nothing more than a flash in the pan if 
other evils are suffered to go unchecked 
and uncorrected—evils not less terrible 
because less swift and less sudden. It 
is just as necessary to protect women 
workers from industrial and occupation- 
al diseases as it is to protect them from 
industrial accidents. We need to provide 
not only for security from accidents but 
security from the incidents of the in- 
dustrial regime. I would have women 
workers safeguarded in every way,— 
safeguarded from the economically, 
physically, morally, and spiritually dis- 
astrous consequences of overwork, and 
underpay, and undernourishment, and in- 
sanitary housing which seem to be the 
inevitable accompaniments of things as 
they are today. 

It behooves us to remember that ours 
must not only be a government of the 
people and by the people, but a govern- 
ment for all the people. Not a govern- 
ment of men, and by men, and for men, 
but a government for children first, for 
women next, and for men, makers of 
the laws, last. If we cannot shield the 
lives of the men and women who are 
the mainstay and strength of the nation, 
then ours is a government of blind, stup- 
id, unreasoning machines and not the 
rule of an intelligent, far-sighted self- 
determining people. Our guilt is im- 
measureably magnified because women, 
in the main, were the victims of the 
disaster. We stand humiliated before 
the dishonor which is ours of so order- 
ing society that women in large numbers 
must be bearers of burdens and yet be 
left unprotected and undefended in a 
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government of men, by men, and for 
men. Men say that nappily there was 
no dishonor after the event, that such 
men as were present bore themselves as 
men. Let us be grateful for that, but 
let us not forget that if there was no dis- 
honor after the event, there was infinite 
dishonor, and guilt, and shame before the 
event. 

Ours is the responsibility. We live 
in a democracy; in a democracy every 
man is the state. We are the state, and 
we are,—I am—responsible.. If ours 
were the gift of vision and understand- 
ing, we might have foreknown and we 
would have forearmed. But we did not 
know because we did not see, and we did 
not see because we did not care. 

If the forces of righteousness were al- 
ways united, as they are in this mournful 
- hour, this thing could not have happen- 
ed. If we really were, as we profess to 
be, the forces of rignteousness, we would 
be indivisibly united. If the church and 
the synagogue were the forces of right- 
eousness in the world instead of being 
the farces of respectability and conven- 
tion, this thing need not have been. If 
it be the shame and humiliation of the 
whole community, it is doubly the humil- 
iation of the synagogue and the shame 
of the church which have suffered it to 
come to pass. We may not be ready to 
prescribe a legislative program nor de- 
vise an industrial panacea, but we must 
demand, and demand unceasingly, an 
ever-increasing measure of social equity 
and social justice. 


The hour has come for industrial 


peace. It must be peace with honor, say 
some. But it must be more than peace 
with honor. It must be peace with se- 


curity as well. We would have no peace 
with honor for some, and at the same 
time deny security to all. The issue at 
stake is not the open shop but the closed 
door, the closed door which shuts out the 
toiler from safety and justice. 

The disaster proves anew that we have 
no right to leave everything to be done 
by officials ; that the official point of view 
and the official service must at every 
moment be supplemented by voluntary 
service, the service of skilled, disinter- 
ested, consecrated volunteers, who will 
- not shirk and shift responsibility for the 
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non-enforcement of worthless law, but 
effectively enforce preventive laws. In 
addition to the most effective laws, in 
addition to the most honest inspection, 
in addition to the most rigorous enforce- 
ment, in addition to every preventive and 
arrestive measure and the most vigilant 
volunteer inspection, we need the inflex- 
.ue and vitalizing resolve to deal so 
justly by the workers, the burden-bear- 
ers of the nation as shall compel sufficing 
safeguarding measures today, and com- 
pel more and more on the morrow. 

Above all things, let not men forever 
shield themselves behind conditions and 
say that we are the victims and not the 
makers of circumstances. In mapping 
out a program for safeguarding the life 
of the workers, we demand the co-opera- 
tion of factory builders and factory own- 
ers and factory managers, and unless 
such willing, constant, complete co-opera- 
tion be accorded us, we shall not wait 
for another calamity before pointing the 
finger of guilt and shame and crying 
out, Thou art the man! 

The lesson of the hour is, that while 
property is good, life is better ; that while 
possessions are valuable, life is price- 
less. The meaning of the hour is that 
the life of the lowliest worker in the 
nation is sacred and inviolable, and if 
that sacred human right be violated we 
shall stand adjudged and condemned be- 
fore the tribunal of God and of history. 

Because life is sacred, we realize to- 
day the indivisible oneness of human wel- 
fare. The women and the men will 
have died in vain unless we today highly 
resolve, My brother’s wrong is my own. 
I am not merely the keeper of my broth- 
er and my sister. I must become the safe- 
guarding, justice-dealing brother to all 
men and women in God’s world. 
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CHILD LABOR ENFORCEMENT 


To tHe EpitTor: 

The article in your issue of April x entitled 
Women and Children Who Make Men’s 
Clothes, by Mary Van Kleeck, is a most in- 
teresting summary of the recent report of the 
federal government upon the condition of 
woman and child wage-earners in that par- 
ticular trade. In view of the general excel- 
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lence of the article it is unfortunate that 
one of the charts—prepared for the article 
and not a part of the government. report— 
should, doubtless inadvertently, do grave in- 
justice to the child labor law-enforcing 
agencies. 

The chart refetred to (page 66) contains 
two circles intended to illustrate the statistics 
gathered by the federal agents, covering legal 
and illegal employment of children under six- 
teen years. One circle shows 96.6 per cent 
of “blackness” to represent the amount of 
violation of child labor law in New York 
city. 

Without further explanation than appears 
in the article, the general reader will naturally 
accept this indictment of the New York law- 
enforcing agencies at its face value, as apply- 
ing perhaps to all industries or at least to all 
branches discussed in the article. The writer 
should in fairness have said that this state- 
ment is taken from the table on page 81 of 
the report and relates to but twenty-nine 
factories out of a total of 1707 in that one 
branch of industry. , 

Here are the full facts taken from the gov- 
ernment report showing the basis for the 
statistics which the chart in question was*pre- 
pared to illustrate. We are told in the table 
on page 14 that by the Federal Census of 
1905 there were then 1707 establishments mak- 
ing men’s ready-made clothing in New York 
city. Of this number the federal investiga- 
tion covered only eighty-eight, or five. and 
two-tenths per cent. The report further 
shows (page 81) that in only twenty-nine of 
these establishments were children found by 
the government agents, the total number of 
such children being fifty-eight. 

The writer of the article in THE Survey is 
correct in stating that the investigation 
showed ninety-six and six-tenths per cent of 
violations of law, but omitted the fact that 
this represents all kinds of violations—four 
instances of children working under four- 
teen, fourteen working without emplyoment 
certificates, fifty-three more than eight hours 
per day, etc. More important, however, is 
the’ inevitably misleading nature of a chart 
based on so small a number of establishments 
visited (twenty-nine in all). This figure rep- 
resents slightly over one per cent of the total 
establishments in the men’s ready-made cloth- 
ing trade. 

While it is perhaps possible that the per- 
centage of violations found in the establish- 
ments visited may represent the actual condi- 
tion throughout the trade, would it not be 
better in presenting such charts to state the 
facts fully and then let the reader draw his 
own conclusions? 

No one could be more frank than Labor 
Commissioner John Williams has been year 
after year in pointing out the impossibility of 
enforcing adequately the child labor provisions 
of the labor law with his preposterously small 
staff of inspectors. The publication, there- 
fore, of a chart which reflects thus adversely 
upon an official who enjoys the confidence of 


the national and local child labor committees 
is unfortunate. 
Grorce A. HAtt, 


Secretary New York 
Child Labor Committee. 


PROMPTNESS AND DISPATCH 
To tHE Epitor: 


The Yale University Press announces: 
“Now Ready, The Records of the Federal 
Convention of 1787.” Such a splendid exam- 
ple of prompt printing should, I submit, be 
called to the attention of the laggard heads of 
city departments in New York. 


Ke 
New York. 
JOTTINGS 
New Jersey Liability Bill Passed—On 
April 3, the employers’ liability bill, pre- 


pared by the New Jersey Commission on Em- 
ployers’ Liability, and introduced in the state 
Legislature by Senator Edge, passed the As- 
sembly and was sent to Governor Wilson for 
approval. The bill, which was outlined by P. 
Tecumseh Sherman in THE Survey of March 
4, modifies the liability law by taking away 
the three customary defenses and putting on 
the employer the burden of proof of the em- 
ploye’s willful negligence. 

This modified liability law is to be in force 
only if the parties have contracted to abide 
by it. In cases where no such contract is 
made an automatic compensation system is 
presumed to be accepted by both parties. This 
applies to all employments and provides at 
death payments ranging from twenty-five to 
sixty per cent of wages depending on the 
number of dependents, for a period not to 
exceed 300 weeks; for total disability fifty 
per cent of wages for a maximum period of 
300 weeks is provided and a special schedule 
is arranged for partial disability. : 
_ The passage of the New Jersey law is par- 
ticularly interesting, following so closely as 
it does on the Court of Appeals decision that 
the New York law is unconstitutional. It 
differs from the New York law in applying 
to all employments and in having a lower 
scale of payment for injuries. 
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Established Chicago machine-factory 
employing already four hundred men in- 
What indus- 
trial advantages and what inducements 
as to site and erection of buildings has 
any small town near Chicago to offer? 
Address Industrial, care THE SuRVEY. 


tends building new plant. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


EYES, EARS, AND ADENOIDS: 


Probably it was in Boston, where they have a genius for apt phrasing, that 
the agitation for better care of the health of school children was first described as 
an “eyes, ears, and adenoids” movement. That teeth, lungs, spine, and even the 
arches of the feet have their importance, no one will dispute, but the three danger 
spots in eye-strain, defective hearing, and obstruction to breathing are so frequent, 
so easily detected, and so significant, that they may justly be taken as typical of 
all the conditions which demand vigilance from parents and teachers. 

Of all the instruments which kindly nature has put at man’s disposal, the 
optical orb is perhaps the most valuable and the most exasperating. Its marginal 
utility is undoubtedly very high. Take one eye away, and the most miserly would 
at once pledge the fruits of a year’s labor to replace it. Take both and the loss 
is so great as to be incalculable. Yet what cannot be replaced may easily be in- 
jured or destroyed through neglect, through ignorance, through the lack of pro- 
fessional attention at the right moment, through accident, or through a bad 
heredity. Our estimate of the value of eyesight must be judged, as that of ra- 
tional human beings, not by the realization of calamity when it is too late, but 
by the degree of our attention to the precautions which will prevent the calamity. 

The eye is exasperating because it seems to be slower than the hand or the 
brain to adapt itself to new conditions. The captain of industry emerges from 
the captain of wars with a brain already fairly well adapted to the new demands 
on it. But many an eye which would have served its master for a quick recog- 
nition of a distant enemy skirting the woods, or disappearing over a hill, must be 
fitted with glasses before it can take in the meaning of the legal document through 
which the partnership becomes a corporation or the corporation a trust. Von 
Helmholtz is said to have remarked tha if an optician were to bring him a 
human eye as an instrument which he had made, he would have to refuse it 
because of its obvious and remediable imperfections. This is not to be interpreted 
as blasphemy, for Providence, however beneficent His original design, has en- 
trusted to us the evolution and care of our organs; and we have only ourselves 
and our ancestors to blame if the care has been inadequate and the evolution to a 
type which is unfit, or not yet entirely fit. At present most people in shop or in 
office survive or fail according as they are able to make good use of their eyes 
at a distance of eighteen inches. The sailor on the look-out is now an anomaly. 
When our eyes have been so modified that he will have to wear glasses, while 
mechanics, teachers, chauffeurs, and oth rs whose work is at close range will 
not; or still better, if by chance such good fortune is in store for us, when our 
eyes develop such a degree of accommodation as to provide adequately both for 
near and distant vision without strain, then—unless in the meantime we have 
abandoned our shops and offices and taken ourselves again to the fields—we shali 
have outlived the exasperating mal-adjustment of today. 
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No doubt specialists have still much to learn about the eye; but parents, social 
workers, boards of health, boards of education, teachers, opticians, and oculists 
have already available quite enough knowledge to indicate clearly the policies 
which are to be followed. We must adopt the measures urged upon us to prevent 
congenital blindness through infection at birth. We must watch the children in 
elementary schools, getting the light to their desks from the rear and over the 
left shoulder. We must see that the print in their text-books is legible. We 
must see that they wear glasses when necessary, and that these come not 
from a ten-cent counter, nor from a thirty-eent optician, but that they are 
adjusted, after proper refraction, by conscientious and competent oculists. 
We must watch for trachoma and other disease, and above all we must not permit 
strain from fixed improper position, from too long continued use of the eyes 
in any one manner, or from the failure to correct what may appear to be only 
very slight astigmatism or other departure from normal vision. Headaches and 
nervous disturbances are certainly associated with eye-strain, and no professional 
differences as to the precise extent of its responsibility for the more remote 
consequences should prevent our acting on the safe assumption that the prevention 
of eye-strain will be of benefit not only to the eyesight, but to the general health. 

Hearing may not have so intimate and many-sided a relation to general wel- 
fare as vision, but the handicap of deafness is serious, and a slight or even a very 
considerable degree of deafness is frequently overlooked to the grave injury of 
the growing child. Stupidity, on a better understanding, is often resolved into a 
defect of hearing, and thé harm done to a sensitive child by such injustice may be 
irreparable. Hearing, like vision and the sense of touch, may be trained, differ- 
entiated, developed; or by neglect and abuse it may be impaired and even 
entirely destroyed. Patience, individual consideration, assignment to a seat in 
school where it is possible to hear what is said, and the care of a specialist when 
this is likely to be helpful, are the natural rights of the deaf, as the policies which 
we have indicated are the natural rights of those who have myopia, astigmatism, 
strabismus, or other defects of vision, or who are suffering from eye-strain. 

Bernard Shaw has discovered that the medical profession has an “infamous 
character”; and that there is a class of highly respected “extirpatory surgeons” 
who take out appendices and amputate legs because “the guineas would make all 
the difference in the world to me just now”, because “it is always safer to 
operate”, because “artificial legs are now so well made that they are really better 
than natural ones’, etc., etc. We doubt, however, whether even the author of 
this tirade would object to the operation for adenoids now so general and so 
essential to health. Perhaps there may be a fashion in adenoids, in appendicitis, 
and other ailments, but those to whom the jest comes easily may be reminded that 
there is a fashion also in premature deaths. Obstructions which result in mouth 
breathing and in imperfect oxygenation of blood do not kill at once, as an infected 
appendix may, but like rheumatism, they may kill at long range by offering a fer- 
tile soil for the germs of future disease, by undermining the resisting power 
against all disease, by lessening the physical vigor required to play a normal part 
in the game of life. The throat therefore, like the ear and the eye, must be 
watched, | 
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REPORT OF CHICAGO 
VICE COMMISSION 


After nine months spent in quiet in- 
vestigation, the Chicago Vice-Commis- 
sion appointed by Mayor Busse last July 
has made its report to the City Council. 
The commission, which is to continue 
its work until June 1, has submitted its 
report to the City Council and published 
is findings. 

The investigation covered fifty-two of 
the larger cities of the United States. 
In many conditions were found to be 
worse than they are in Chicago, while 
in some they are better. The commis- 
sion has refrained from unnecessary 
criticism of city officials, and says that 
conditions in respect to open vice are 
better now than for years. “As a whole, 
Chicago is a better city morally than 
most of the cities of the United States 
that are in its class,” yet the report, 
which aims to avoid criticism and to set 
forth its facts scientifically and dispas- 
sionately, shows that Chicago spends 
$15,000,000 annually for vice and that 
the traffic in women each year to keep 
up the supply for disorderly places, con- 
sumes 5,000 young girls. The commis- 
sion has not scrupled to tell the whole 
truth, and by placing the facts before the 
public appeals to the conscience of 
Chicago. 

The report takes a stand which is 
touched with a fine idealism. Prostitu- 
tion, it says, can be suppressed by per- 
sistent effort through a long period of 
years. Refusing to compromise in the 
slightest on any plan for segregation, the 
commission declares that “constant and 
persistent repression must be the imme- 
diate method; absolute annihilation the 
ultimate ideal.” 

To work toward this ideal the report 
recommends that a morals commission, 
consisting of five unpaid members who 
are to serve two years, be appointed to 


-* gather evidence and to take the neces- 
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sary legal steps for the suppression of 
vice in Chicago. A morals court is also 
advised, the function of which shall be 
to consider cases submitted by the mor- 
als commission. It is to have power to 
invoke the aid of the police in enforcing 
its orders. 

The causes mentioned for the present 
evils are all familiar. The chief ones are 
bad home conditions and lack of recre- 
ational privileges, lack of adequate pro- . 
tection for young immigrant girls upon 
their arrival in this country, the tempta- 
tion of underpaid young girls and of 
children, the prejudice which often al- 
most forces Negro girls through lack of 
other employment to serve as domestics 
in disreputable houses. 

A number of remedies are suggested. 
Wise teaching of sex hygiene in the 
schools is urged as a means of child 
protection in the future. For first of- 
fenders probation under the care of in- 
telligent and sympathetic women should 
be substituted for fines and imprison- 
ment. The national government is ask- 
ed to establish bureaus in the great dis- 
tributing centers to provide safe conduct 
for immigrants from the port of entry 
to their destinations. It is proposed that 
the state should require a medical cer- 
tificate showing that the bearer is free 
from certain diseases as a prerequisite 
for a marriage license. An identification 
system for women in resorts is recom- 
mended. In line with recent agitation 
a law is needed, the report says, to pro- 
tect messenger boys under twenty-one 
years of age from being sent to disor- 
derly houses. Other suggestions are the 
establishment of a second state school 
for wayward girls and a farm school 
and hospital for unfortunate women, new 
rules for the police and for the regula- 
tion of parks, a law giving any citizen 
the right to start summary proceedings 
against resorts as public nuisances, and 
a measure forbidding the sale of liquor 
at public dances. 
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FIVE CONVICTIONS 
TO ONE ACQUITTAL 


Charged by Judge Thomas C. O’Sul- 
livan to present facts “not alone of iso- 
lated offenses” but also, if they existed, 
of a “traffic in the bodies of women” the 
Rockefeller Grand Jury found that 
many disorderly Raines law hotels 
are agencies of commercialized vice. 
Special police officers were detailed to 
get evidence for indictments. After con- 
sultation with the secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen it was decided to 
proceed against six places. 

To secure the evidence was difficult 
for there was no soliciting upon the 
hotel premises. The courts require proof 
very difficult to secure but such evidence 
was obtained and the Grand Jury 
promptly indicted. After repeated post- 
ponements the cases came on for trial in 
February before Judge Mulqueen. 

Out of 250 persons who undoubtedly 
could testify as to the general char- 
acter of the resorts but forty-one 
were willing to give evidence. Despite 
this and other handicaps five of the six 
defendants were convicted. Owing to 
the careful work of Mr. Buckner and 
Mr. Whiteside, the prosecuting attor- 
neys, four successive verdicts were se- 
cured. This disconcerted the remaining 
defendants, one of whom fled while an- 
other was caught just in time. He was 
convicted and the maximum _ sentence 
was given him. 

The one acquittal was due partly to 
the testimony of three policemen, who 
with fourteen other witnesses testified 
that the hotel was not known as a disor- 
derly resort. 

Two of the five men convicted re- 
ceived the maximum sentence of twelve 
months and a fine of $500. The other 
three were punished by imprisonment 
for six months and an equal fine. 

The same evidence was used by the 
Excise Department to revoke three of 
four licenses which had been issued for 
as many hotels. Two of the six had 
been operating without liquor licenses. 
The result of these actions deprives the 
hotels of a license for at least a year. 

The conviction and imprisonment of 
these five employes of resorts prove that 
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a jury will convict if strong cases are 
put squarely before them. It has been 
found that the new employes are not 


taking the chances that brought their 


predecessors to prison while the employ- 
ers faced the uncomfortable possibility 
of the convicted turning state’s evidence. 
Under the present rules of evidence it 
seems impossible to get the real of- 
fender, the proprietor, in any other way. 
It is believed that the prosecution of sim- 
ilar cases would free the city of the 
flaunting of vice upon the streets. 


SILENT PARADE FOR 
THE TRIANGLE DEAD 


Under a sky suited to their grief, be- 
tween pavements lined with miles of 
open umbrellas like mourning bands, 
50,000 claiming the seven unidentified 
dead in the Triangle fire as their brothers 
and sisters, marched for five hours in 
the rain last Wednesday in New York, 


Fellow Workers! 


Join in rendering a last sad tribute of sympathy 
and affection for the victims of the Triangle 
Fire. THE FUNERAL PROCESSION will 
take place Wednesday, April 5th, at 1 P M. 
Watch the newspapers for the line of march. 
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Operai Italiani! 


Unitevi compatti a rendere l'ultimo tributo d’af. 
fetto alle vittime dell’imane sciagura della 
Triangle Waist Co. IL CORTEO FUNEBRE 
avra luogo mercoledi, 5 Aprile, alle ore 1 P.M. 
Traverete nei giornali l’ordine della marcia. 
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THE CALL FOR THE PARADE. 


Printed in three languages, it was distrib- 
uted in every part of New York. 
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Photo by the New York Tribune. 


A SILENT PARADE OF 50,000. 


The garment workers and many others in New York marched in silence for many hours: in 
a pouring rain in memory of those who lost their lives in the Triangle factory fire. 


bearing the legend “We Mourn Our 
Loss” inscribed below a triangle. Girls 
in shoddy clothing and paper-soled shoes 
were soaked to the skin and, as the am- 
bulance surgeon stationed at Washing- 
ton Square said, risked from pneumonia 
the loss of as many frail lives as were 
lost in the fire. Along the streets were 
ranged as many again, all workers, who 
did not march, but like the others will- 
ingly gave up a day’s pay to honor the 
dead. 

It was not a funeral but a memorial 
march, for the authorities had refused 
these patient people the bodies. While 
the parade was plodding silently through 
the streets, Rabbi J. L. Magnes of the 
Congregation B’nai Jeshurun, the Rev. 
William B. Morrison of St. Ann’s Epis- 
copal Churéh, and Monsignor William J. 
White of Brooklyn laid the seven coffins 
with three simple services in the plot at 
Greenwood and above them heaped 
flowers, some sent by their fellow work- 
ers and some by a Fifth avenue florist. 

The leaflets sent out by working class 
organizations or distributed by 400 girls 
at shop and factory doors the day before 
gave twelve o'clock as thie time of meet- 
ing, and from then till the march began 
at two the constantly swelling ranks stood 
four abreast, waiting at the starting 
points at Rutgers Square for the down- 
town division, at the Woman’s Trade 
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Union League for the uptown. The up- 
town division, numbering about 10,000, 
was made up of delegates from the Bronx 
and Brooklyn labor bodies and from the 
Woman’s Suffrage Party, a large part 
of the membership of the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, a group of unor- 
ganized Italians, large delegations from 
special unions—notably the bakers and 
the garment trades—the Socialist Party, 
and the Industrial Workers of the World. 

This made its way in groups about 
half a block long, headed by mourning 
emblems, by triangles of fresh white and 
pink roses, and by black draped flags, 
the vast majority of which were red,— 
for the greater number of the marchers 
belonged to those labor and friendly so- 
cieties which designate themselves “ 
gressive.” 

At Washington Square came a long 
wait for the downtown section, the first 
part of which was to lead up Fifth ave- 
nue. This made its difficult way through 
the obstructed streets of the East Side, 
where houses were draped with mourn- 
ing and many of the spectators were in 
tears, so personal was their emotion, and 
passed up McDougal street, skirting the 
Triangle building, and through Washing- 
ton Arch. 

First, symbolic of the hearse, came a 
flower-filled carriage drawn by six black 
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the mourners, and then, in interminable 
ranks, the shirtwaist workers. After 
them came, as it seemed, the whole East 
Side. Some sixty unions took part, the 
majority in the United Hebrew Trades, 
conspicuous among them the cloakmak- 
ers. In addition, unorganized workers, 
progressive education groups, two large 
sections of the Workman’s Circle, the 
Forward Association, the downtown di- 
vision of the Socialist Party, the Ped- 
dlers’ Association, and countless others. 
This downtown division, too, was dom- 
inated by the red flag and by the flag of 
mourning. On the latter the triangle 
appeared more impressive by being made 
one with an old Jewish symbol, the six- 
pointed Star of David, formed of two 
intersecting triangles. 

The uptown section fell in behind the 
waistmakers, and the procession passed 
in front of the black-draped Church of 
the Ascension—the only uptown church 
in mourning on that day—up Fifth ave- 
nue to Thirty-third street and across to 
Madison avenue. There, under the di- 
rection of the police, the separate sections 
dissolved in one side street or another 
with no confusion or disorder. 

The most impressive part of the whole 
parade was the silence. Only three times 
was this broken—when a mourner cried 
out, when a few young Industrial Work- 
ers grouped around their red-draped axe 
shouted a revolutionary cry, and when, 

_toward the end of the procession, the 
Musicians’ Union played a _ funeral 
march. Otherwise a silence that pro- 
tested louder than words came from this 
never-ending multitude of human beings 
marching in drenched phalanxes often a 
half block apart, so that the march would 
seem to be over only to begin again after 
a moment. And all these were not only 
mourning the dead, but appealing dumbly 
for their own protection. 

Rose Schneiderman spoke at the Met- 
ropolitan the other day of the workers’ 
efforts to protect themselves and gain 
decent living conditions, and perhaps it 
was no coincidence that those who turned 
out in the largest groups and bore their 
own banners have been known as strik- 
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ers in New York during the last two 
years. The expressmen bore no banner 
to distinguish them, but besides the shirt- 
waist and the cloakmakers the groups 
that stood out were the bakers, the neck- 
wear girls, the boxmakers, the hat trim- 


mers—who went out with their brother  __ 


hatters two year ago—the shoemakers 
of Brooklyn, and the tailors, the retail 
clerks, and the bank clerks of the East 
Side, all of whom in the last year have 
struck for shorter hours and better pay. 

Harris and Blanck, the proprietors of 
the Triangle shop, have been indicted by 
the Grand Jury for manslaughter. The 
specific offense charged is locking a door 
contrary to law. The firm formally re- 
quested the shirtwaist union to organize 
their shop, but it is said that action will 
not be taken on the request. 


BOSTON CONDITIONS 
RIPES FOR. BIG VERE 


At a meeting on April 4 the Boston 
Society of Architects discussed the dan- 
gers from fire to which the city is ex- 
posed. Fire Commissioner Daly said 
that “no city had a business section where 
the fire risk is heavier than Boston. The 
risk in the congested districts is unusu- 
ally heavy, and adequate steps should be 
taken to meet it. Charlestown is an ex- 
ample of conditions that afford the ele- 
ments of a conflagration. On one side 
of the district is a row of hay and grain 
sheds; in the center are long rows of 
wooden buildings, and on the other 
side, lumber yards make excellent food 
for the start or finish of a_ second 
Chelsea fire.” 

Chief Mullen told of sections of the 
city where there is 4 maximum danger 
from fire. “While I am not an alarm- 
ist,’ he said, “it would be well for the 
citizens to know conditions as we know 
them.” He urged wired glass and metal 
framed windows, asbestos shingles, bal- 
conies, adequate fire-escapes, brick walls 
dividing one-story buildings, metal doors, . 
automatic alarms and automatic sprink- 
lers, elevators encased in galvanized iron, 
and an addition to the fire fighting force. 
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MAKE ‘“‘COMICS”’ 
EDUCATIONAL 


~ Last week saw the first public meeting 
in New York of the League for the Im- 
provement of the Children’s Comic Sup- 
plement, a society with a very definite ob- 
ject which has started out under favor- 
able auspices. Edith Kingman Kern 
told of the preliminary work carried on 
for the past two years in Washington, 
D. C., by the League of American Pen- 
women. Beginning with the object of 
entirely suppressing the comic, this body 
found not only that this plan was imprac- 
ticable, but that it was undesirable, as 
the comic sheet responds to a real de- 
mand on the part of the public, both 
young and old. The society therefore 
turned its efforts to removing vulgar and 
demoralizing elements. Asa result of 
protests by some 6,000 women, the stan- 
dard of the Evening Star has been 
raised, and the improved supplement has 
been such a business success that other 
papers are beginning to take notice. 

Percival Chubb, chairman of the new 
league, spoke of its purpose of carrying 
through to rapid success a work begun 
not only by the Washington society, but 
by the International Kindergarten Union, 
the Federation for Child Study, and sev- 
eral local bodies. These constitute a 
home mission to protect the child against 
a heathen press, he said, which goes on 
the principle that all children are like two 
of his acquaintances, one of whom liked 
to eat mouthfuls of dirt, the other to lick 
paint off the wallpaper. Already one 
New York newspaper, the Brooklyn 
Eagle, is showing that a Sunday supple- 
ment can be made to appeal to the child 
without being made, in the words of 
Hamilton Mabie, the “most pernicious 
and vulgarizing single influence that is 
brought to bear on him at his most 1m- 
pressionable age.” Other speakers told 
of improvement in the Herald’s comics 
and of the high grade but not humorous 
picture supplement to the Times. 

As artists who knew the subject from 
the inside, John W. Alexander and 
George deForest Brush, spoke of the in- 
vention and originality displayed by the 
comic artists. Mr. Brush believed that 
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the real fault with the supplement is 
that the constant effort to get something 
new exhausts the spontaneity and vul- 
garizes the work of many men with ex- 
cellent gifts. He recommended instead 
of the continual outpouring of new 
“slops” the revival of much that is good 
and forgotten in the old humorists. 
Norman Hapgood was in substantial 
agreement with these speakers in recog- 
nizing what is good in the supplement of 
today. He gave full credit to Little 
Nemo and even to Buster Brown. 

Lillian D. Wald of the Nurses’ Settle- 
ment brought out sharply that the class of 
children to he protected from a form of 
humor which inculcates disobedience, 
ridicule, trickery, sensationalism, ugli- 
ness, and meanness and destroys the ex- 
quisite natural qualities of the young 
mind, are not the children of the shel- 
tered nursery life to whom the Sunday 
paper is only a seventh-day incident af- 
ter six days of healthy intellectual food, 
but the children of the poor to whom the 
newspaper is the chief intellectual food. 
These children, like most others, have 
normal instincts and keen imaginations, 
and for them the supplement could be 
made a travelling library, filling out 
what the home, the school, and the li- 
brary give them now. The elements of 
cleverness that the supplement undoubt- 
edly has could be turned into channels 
as healthy as the humor of Lewis Carroll 
or Peter Newell, and to humor could be 
added history and art and other things 
that make quite as strong and vivid an 
appeal to children. 

In closing, the chairman read letters of 
approval from Superintendent Maxwell, 
Brander Matthews, Henry Van Dyke, 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, Rabbi Silverman, 
Jacob H. Schiff, ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard, and others. He also read a 
letter received during the meeting from 
the New York World, offering to turn 
over its entire supplement on some Sun- 
day, to be illustrated and filled by the 
staff under the direction of the league. 

The secretary of the league is Mar- 
garet C. Cummings, 477 West One Hun- 
dred and Forty-fourth street, New York. 
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Minor in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
BURIED AGAIN. 


For the second time a bill to give St. 
Louis an efficient system of municipal courts 
has been killed in the Legislature by the 
efforts of those who profit by the old system. 


MUNICIPAL COURT 
DENIED ST. LOUIS 


For the second time the municipal 
court bill for St. Louis has been defeated 
in the Missouri Legislature. The object 
of the bill was to provide for the trial 
of cases involving small amounts (less 
than $1,000) and of petty offenses (mis- 
demeanors and violations of city ordi- 
nances) the same qualified tribunal that 
now hears cases involving large amounts, 
and to bring about in the administration 
_of justice in the inferior courts speed, 
certainty, cheapness, and finality. St. 
Louis, like many large cities, is afflicted 
with an incoherent and heterogeneous 
system of inferior courts, such as police 
courts, courts of criminal correction, and 
the antiquated and inadequate justice-of- 
the-peace courts. It has been shown 
during the fight for the bill that on ac- 
count of the character of the men who 
“become justices and constables, and on 
account of the system provided by law 
for the administration of justice in these 
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inferior courts, they operate to the ad- 
vantage of the rich and powerful and 
against the poor and ignorant. 

Chicago and the New York cities have 
worked a reform by abolishing the his- 
torical justice-of-the-peace court and cre- 
ating in its place a municipal court. The 
St. Louis Bar Association has made two 
attempts to do this and has failed twice. 
Both times the whole business commu- 
nity and all the civic organizations have 
called upon the Legislature to pass the 
bill. Legislators from rural districts 
have favored it, but the representatives 
from St. Louis have been almost solidly 
against it. It appears that positions of 
justices and constables are held largely 
by politicians of the lower order, whose 
political power, due in great measure to 
their positions, is such that they were 
able to exact from each aspirant to the 
Legislature from St. Louis a pledge of 
unswerving opposition to the municipal 
court bill. As a result the St. Lottis 
delegation banded itself and traded the 


“votes of the whole delegation on bills 


favored or opposed by country legisla- 
tors for votes against the court bill. 
It is announced, however, that the 


- effort to bring about this much needed 


reform will be renewed two years hence. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
SECURED IN MISSOURI 


The Committee for Social Legislation, 
formed by twelve social agencies in Mis- 
souri, has finished a notably successful 
campaign before the Legislature. Of 
twenty-one bills which it introduced or 
supported, fourteen passed. “It has 
been our habit in Missouri,” writes Al- 
thea Somerville, the secretary, “to think 
ourselves dependent, delinquent, and de- 
fective in social legislation. However, at 
the last session of the Legislature, just 
now over, much social legislation was at- 
tempted, much was secured, and compar- 
atively little lost. Nor were the victories 
due to luck, but to long, hard work. We 
in Missouri are tired out. In conse- 
quence our report will not write itself 
lively-wise—that. will come later, for 
there are ‘human interest stories’ to tell. 
At present the most concentrated and ob- 
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jectionable literary form—a list with 
sub-heads—will be used. Though much 
of the legislation was not secured 
through the direct efforts of the Mis- 
souri Committee for Social Legislation, 
because of its inability to cover ade- 
quately so large a field of battle, yet any 
inquiry concerning details of these meas- 
ures will gladly be supplied by address- 
ing the committee at the Security Build- 
ing St. Louis.” 


The social legislative calendar is as 
follows: 


BILLS THAT PASSED. 
I. For the protection of children: 


1. Statewide prohibition of employment of 
children under fourteen years, except at agri- 
cultural pursuits or in domestic service. Re- 
striction of the labor of children between 
fourteen and sixteen to eight hours a day, 
forty-eight hours a week; no labor after 7 
p.M., and only certain specified employments 
allowed. Street trades regulated. 


2. A consistent, strong juvenile court law 
for the six counties with 50,000 inhabitants 
and over. 


3. The pensioning from county funds, on 
certificate of the juvenile court judge, of any 
poor widow, or wife of convict, who has chil- 
dren under fourteen (applicable to Jackson 
county, 7. e—lKansas City). 


4. Control of St. Louis Industrial School 
(which shelters practically all the city’s de- 
pendent and delinquent children), changed 
from state to municipality. 


5. Permission given to St. Louis to estab- 
lish a Board of Children’s Guardians provid- 
ing for all children coming under the city’s 
care. This board is to have power to place 
children in foster homes, their board to be 
paid out of public funds; or to place destitute 
children with relatives—thus accomplishing 
the same protection for St. Louis children 
as for those of Kansas City. 


6. Providing the same punishment for aban- 
doning a child under fifteen as for wife aban- 
donment. 


Il. For the protection of adult working peo- 
pie: 
1. Nine hours a day, fifty-four hours a week 
for women in factories, mercantile 
lishments, laundries or workshops. 


2. Gradual abolition of the private contract 
system of convict labor and the substitution 
of state work for the convicts. 


3. Loan sharks practically abolished by au- 
thorizing the organization of reputable mort- 
.gage loan companies, under the banking laws 
of the state. These companies, under the 
state’ bank commissioner, are permitted to 
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charge two per cent monthly interest on loans 
or chattel mortgages. 


III. For the protection of public health: 


1. Providing for the creation of public tu- 
berculosis hospital districts; authorizing the 
appointment of a board of commissioners, and 
providing for the issuance of bonds covering 
costs. 


2. Providing for the sanitation of bakeries, 
canneries, packing and all food producing 
establishments. Regulating the health of 
operatives, and all food manufactured, pre- 
pared, stored, distributed, or transported, and 
defining the duties of the food and drug com- 
missioner of Missouri. 


IV. For the advancement of public education: 


1. Permission to submit a constitutional 
amendment to remove the age restrictions 
(six and twenty years) in the public schools. 


2. Permission to any county to erect and 
maintain an agricultural high school where 
scientific farming will be taught. 


| 3. Permission to St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion to establish and maintain in a country 
district, an institution for delinquents. 


Bitts THAT FaAILep. 
1. The establishment of municipal courts 
for Stelwvons. 


2. Statewide factory inspection with the 
office on a salary basis. 


3. An intermediate reformatory for youth- 
ful convicts. 


4. A general board of control of state in- 
stitutions (provided in several unsuccessful 
measures. ) 


5. Women on the school boards. 


6. Enlargement of the powers of the State 
Board of Health in a number of particulars, 
mainly to permit the establishment of a sani- 
tary code, the conduct of an educational 
campaign, and the segregation of tubercular 
patients. 


7. The establishment of a permanent state 
tuberculosis commission. 


The constituent bodies of the Com- 
mittee for Social Legislation are the St. 
Louis Central Trades and Labor Union, 
the Missouri Children’s Protective Alli- 
ance, Missouri Consumers’ League, St. 
Louis Equal Suffrage League, Missouri 
Federation of Labor, Missouri Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, St. Louis Medi- 
cal Society, St. Louis Pure Milk Com- 
mission, St. Louis Social Service Con- 
ference, St. Louis Under-Age Free Kin- 
dergarten Association, St. Louis Wednes- 
day Club, and St. Louis Women’s Trade 
Union League. 
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PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN 


Boston had one of its periodical 
clashes between “art. and morals” last 
Wednesday. While Walter Hampden, 
the Christ of The Servant in the House, 
was telling the Drama League of Amer- 
ica that nothing artistic is indecent, 
Mayor Fitzgerald was putting the ban 
on The Easiest Way, which opened in 
the Hollis Street Theater on Monday, 
and Dr. Melbourne Green, art critic, was 
scoring some of the prominent clergy- 
men of the city who had declared that 
an exhibit at the Museum of Fine Arts 
is immoral. 

The closing of The Easiest Way, 
which has been playing for the past two 
years and more in every large city be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, 
caused a furore among Boston’s theater- 
going public, and raised the old question 
under discussion at the Drama League, 
What constitutes “a good play’? The 
need of guidance for young people in the 
matter of theater-going and the necessity 
of interesting them in “good plays’— 
whatever that term may mean—was one 
of the chief points of discussion at the 


league meeting. Frederick Winsor of © 


the Middlesex School for Boys said that 
the attraction of the theater for children 
is growing astoundingly. He told of a 
boy who returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation in New York and boasted that 
he had been to the theater fifteen 
times. Another of his boys,  thir- 
teen years old, had been five times 
during a three days’ absence from school. 
Mr. Winsor contended that there ought 
to be some oversight of children who 
go to the theaters. 


We want to get back to the condition of 
things when children did not need the theater 
for excitement; when they had rational 
amusement at home. If there is any reform- 
ing to be done it should begin in the homes. 
I should like to see a good broadminded so- 
ciety organized to tell our children when 
good plays are to be seen and to recommend 
to parents plays that are perfectly harmless 
for their children. The kind of plays I think 
young children ought not to see is not mere- 
ly the salacious variety, but plays that treat 
of drunkenness, infidelity, and similar sub- 
jects as very ordinary phases of ordinary 
life. These are the plays that lower the 
moral standard. 
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Mr. Hampden said that the boy that 
went to the theater fifteen times in two 
weeks had a “streak” in him that ought 
to be cultivated. “1ue trouble is not 
with the boy, but with his home. That 
boy as desire for more than his home 
life can furnish him.” 

Prof. George P. Baker of the Depart- 
ment of Dramatic Literature at Harvard 
University held that any committee ap- 
pointed to encourage good plays in Bos- 
ton had a hard time ahead; he has been 
studying the theater-going public of the 
city for twenty-five years, and it is still 
a puzzle to him. Musical comedies that 
are rank failures on the road can come 
to Boston and flourish for weeks, while 
artists like Mrs. Fiske in the Pillars of 
Society or Faversham in Herod play to 
empty houses. 

The task of appointing a committee 
to take further action in organizing a 
Boston branch of the Drama League of 
America was given to Professor Baker. 


BOARD OF HEALTH 
AND CLEAN MILK 


A decision of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, rendered on April 4, de- 
clares that the regulation of the Boston 
Board of Health abolishing the sale of 
“dip tank” milk in Boston is unconstitu- 
tional. The law was enacted about a 
year ago, largely through the efforts of 
the Milk and Baby Hygiene Association, 
which collected data from all parts of the 
country showing the danger of drinking 
“loose milk.” Shortly after its-enactment 
a small storekeeper in the West End dis- 
regarded the regulation. His license was 
revoked and he was fined. He appealed 
his case, which was finally brought to the 
Supreme Court, whose decision states 
that the statute “does not give the Board 
of Health power to make regulations as 
to all matters affecting public health. . . . 
It gives the board jurisdiction to dea! 
with nuisances, sources of filth, and 
causes of sickness within the town. 
Plainly the milk in question was not a 
nuisance or a source of filth... We 
are of the opinion that this part of the 
section does not authorize the regulation 
as to the sale of milk kept or sold in the 
manner that is disclosed in this case.” 
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As soon as the Supreme Court decision 
was announced the legislative committee 
on agriculture voted to report a bill giv- 
ing local boards of health authority neces- 
sary to prevent “dip tank” sales. 

According to W. A. Graustein, a milk 
contractor, the sale of milk has fallen off 
79,625,000 quarts since the law went into 
effect, about a year ago, with a total 
loss of $2,151,677. In a circular ad- 
dressed to dealers Mr. Graustein says: 
“Some of those who received profits by 
the observance of the regulation no 
doubt will make every effort to intimi- 
date you, but we will stand back of all 
our customers, even the smallest one, 
and protect him legally and otherwise 
in selling his milk to the best advan- 
tage, either from dip tank, cans, or bot- 
tles, providing such sales are made in a 
cleanly way.” 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
ON WORK-ACCIDENTS 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political and Soc- 
ial Science, which was held at Philadel- 
phia last week, was given over to the 
subject of work risks in modern indus- 
try, and may rightly be classed among 
that series of protest meetings called 
forth in the great cities of the East by 
the recent fire in New York. The ses- 
sions of the academy were not devoted 
to abstract or academic discussion, but 
sought to present information and to give 
a hearing to all shades of opinion in the 
practical constructive work of modifying 
laws to provide adequate economic re- 
lief for industrial accidents. John Gra- 
ham Brooks, one of the pioneers in the 
movement for social insurance in Amer- 
ica, expressed his wonder at the revolu- 
tion in public opinion which in the last 
twenty years has made this the absorb- 
ing topic in such a body as the academy. 

Specific discussion of the problem of 
fire was slight, but the Washington place 
accident was the influence dominat- 
ing the opening meeting. Later, 
when F. A. Holmes, director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, was called away by the 
destruction of seventy-five miners at 
Scranton and was able to stop at the 
meeting of the academy the next day on 
his way to the still more recent mine ac- 
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cident in Alabama, the reality of indus- 
trial accidents and the responsibility of 
the community for their prevention and 
relief became still more dominant. While 
Professor Brooks gave credit to the 
members of the academy for their new 
spirit of responsibility, Florence Kelley, 
fresh from association with those whose 
lives had been affected by the Washing- 
ton place fire, rebuked them bitterly. To 
her this body of prosperous citizens, duly 
appreciative of the wit of the speakers 
even in spite of the pall of these three 
calamities that together swept out at 
least 300 lives, seemed incongruous and 
heartless. She contrasted with it the sol- 
emn, utterly absorbed, and personal! grief 
of the thousands of working people in 
whose mass meetings and march of pro- 
test through the rain she had recently 
taken part. To the workers the subject 
of industrial accidents is not, she said, 
remote, but vital, and they call such 
events not accidents but injuries, and lay 
them to no other cause than greed. Like 
Rose Schneiderman and Morris Hillquit 
in New York, she said that if those who 
do not themselves suffer by such acci- 
dents fail to protect the workers, the 
workers must protect themselves; and 
the recent election of socialist mayors or 
aldermen in ten western cities shows that 
that process is under way. 

This stimulation of the sense of re- 
sponsibility served a useful purpose. But 
even without it, it was quite apparent 
that the spirit of the meeting was not 
academic; that the desire was to accom- 
plish practical results. The only speaker 
who defended at length the present sys- 
tem of liability in the United States was 
Walter S. Nichols, editor of the Personal 
Injury Law Journal, who held that the 
changes now advocated interfere with 
personal liberty, and that the way out 
of the difficulty is in the laborer’s in- 
suring himself. ; 

The subjects covered in the two days’ 
conference were prevention—made more 
effective by an exhibit of safety devices; 
liability and compensation, and state in- 
surance, the latter broadening into the 
topic of social insurance in all its aspects. 

Charles Nagel, secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor, who 
presided over the meeting on prevention, 
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defined legislation as the expression of 
public opinion, and believed that when 
the ethical standard of the community is 
built up to demand legislation for the 
protection of life, stich legislation will 
follow. This demand on the part of the 
community has, he held, now come into 
being. 

As the first speaker, Mabel T. Board- 
man of the executive committee of the 
American Red Cross spoke of the educa- 
tional work of that body in the dis- 
tribution of leaflets giving precautions to 
workers in dangerous trades, and to all 
persons exposed to dangers. Of these 
leaflets 60,000 are distributed on the rail- 
ways alone. Besides this precautionary 
work, a new and most important form 
of preventive work undertaken by the 
society is the study of the causes of epi- 
demic diseases, begun in connection with 
the pneumonic plague at Mukden by the 
Red Cross physician, Dr. Richard T. 
Strong. Prevention of serious conse- 
quences after accident is made possible 
by the text book of the society and its 
courses in first aid to the injured. 


FOR A MODEL STATE 
LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Prevention by safety devices furnished 
by a state labor department as at pres- 
ent constituted was described by J. C. 
Delaney, chief factory inspector of Penn- 
sylvania, and the ideal factory depart- 
ment, which should minimize the num- 
ber of work accidents, by Crystal East- 
man. ‘The first essential for such a de- 
partment, according to Miss Eastman, 
was the gathering of statistics of all 
accidents, covering number, industry, 
time, and day of accident, hours of work 
per day—all these handled by a statis- 
tician whose aim was not the mere col- 
lection of figures, but generalization from 
them in regard to preventive measures. 
The beginnings of such a system of re- 
porting all accidents was made in Minne- 
sota a year ago, and the last report of 
the Labor Department of that state shows 
that instead of the 1,590 accidents re- 
corded in 1908, the real record of a 
year is 8,671. It also shows the propor- 
tion of accidents in various trades. The 
next. essentials are an adequate law. and 

an adequate equipment for its enforce- 
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ment. In place of a law that provides 
a small fine only and this imposed as a 
last resort, as in New York, the penalty 
should be heavy; and furthermore the 
labor departments should have such 
summary power of closing factories with 
unguarded machinery, after due warn- 
ing, as the departments of health have 
of closing insanitary premises. The per- 
sonnel should be adequate in numbers 
and at least as well paid as are other 
state departments, which is not now the 
case. The final essential to accident pre- 
vention, in Miss Eastman’s opinion, 
is a good compensation law. 

The chief speakers on the general as- 
pects of liability and compensation were 
John Mitchell, James Bronson Reynolds, 
John Hays Hammond, P. Tecumseh 
Sherman, and Walter George Smith. Ed- 
win’ W. deLeon and J. A. McDonell dis- 
cussed the attitude of the casualty com- 
panies toward industrial accidents and 
the movement for better legislation. 
Henry J. Harris of the Federal Bureau 
of Labor outlined the European experi- 
ence, Raynal C. Bolling told of the ex- 
perience in voluntary relief of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and Louis B. 


‘Schram of the plans of the United States 


Brewers’ Association outlined in THE 
Survey of April 8. William B. Dickson 
and Walter E. Edge pointed out the de- 
structive characteristics of the recent New 
Jersey law, dwelling especially on the fact 
that its optional character, involving a 
contract made at employment, evades the 
constitutional difficulty, while the re- 
moval of the customary defences from 
liability makes the compensation scheme 
more advantageous to the employer. 
James A. Lowell of the Massachusetts 
Commission, J. Mayhew Wainwright of 
the New York, P. R. Porter of the Mis- 
sour1, and Launcelot Packer of the Fed- 
eral spoke of the work of their com- 


missions. ‘The recent decision of the 
Court of Appeals that the New 
York law is unconstitutional was 


fully discussed. The balance of opinion 
was for the amendment of the constitu- 
tion. This opinion was best expressed 


by Charles P. Neill, federal commission- 


er of labor, and by Joseph P. Cotton, 
counsel. for the New York Commission. 
The present system of liability, said Mr. 
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Neill, is based on an English judge-made 
law, founded not on public opinion, but 
on the personal idiosyncrasy of the 
judge, and made a hundred years ago. 
Decisions of the court—that final ar- 
biter in our difficult American process 
of lawmaking—can only be guard- 
ed against by amending the consti- 
tution so that there can be no question 
of interpretation. Mr. Cotton did not 
question the justice of the court’s de- 
cision. He felt, on the contrary, that 
legally this was the only decision the 
court could make. He pointed out that 
the court still left in force in the state 
laws for the safeguarding of machinery 
and also the recent liability law which 
removed the customary defences. He 
felt, however, that for the adequate pro- 
tection of both employe and employer— 
whose insurance burden was vastly in- 
creased by the latter law—an amendment 
to the constitution was the only recourse. 
He suggested the following amendment: 
The Legislature may impose such reason- 
able conditions on any contracts of living or 
employment as shall be designed to guard or 
protect the health, or safety, or well-being of 
any of the parties thereto or the public, or to 
make provision for the payment to employe 
or dependents for financial loss caused by 
accident or disabilities in such employment. 


All representatives of labor, among 
whom was James A. Gernon of the Joint 
Labor Conference of Greater New York, 
supported this position. The position 
taken, on the other hand, by Wil- 
tam Draper ivewis, dean of the 
law school of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and George W. Anderson of Bos- 
ton was that constituticnal amendment is 
unnecessary. Mr. Lewis contended that 
as the anti-trust law was designed, 
to prevent the consumer from being de- 
prived of property in enhanced price 
without due process of law, so the public 
in not making up the workman’s finan- 
cial loss in consequence of injury is de- 
priving him of property without due 
process of law, and he should therefore 
be protected by law. If this fact and 
‘the fact that the workman’s is not a 
free contract had been brought home to 
~ the Court of Appeals, he believed that 


‘ the New York compensation law would — 
Mr. Anderson contended 


still stand. 
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that, as it stands, the New York law is 
within the police powers of the state, 
and cited in this connection the recent 
Supreme Court case of the Noble State 
Bank vs. Haskell (Oklahoma), in which 
a state bank was forced to pay to a state 
insurance fund under the police power 
of the state. Judge Holmes delivered 
the opinion in this case and said, in sub- 
stance, that the police power can be used 
“in aid of what is sanctioned by usage or 
held by the prevailing morality or strong 
and preponderant opinion, to be greatly 
and immediately necessary to the public 
welfare.” 


DISCUSSION OF 
STATE INSURANCE 


The subject of state insurance against 
accidents led inevitably into state insur- 
ance against invalidity and old age, and, 
with the exception of Ff. C. Schwedtman 
of the National Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion who outlined accident insurance plans 
of that body, all the speakers on this sub- 
ject urged the necessity of adopting the 
German system in full, with such modi- 
fications as were suited to American con- 
ditions. Lee K. Frankel, from his close 
knowledge of the German system, felt 
that state insurance rates were infinitely 
more effective than factory inspection 
in doing away with the dangers of in- 
dustry, and sickness and incapacity pay- 
ments were more effective than tenement 
house departments in doing away with 
slums. In answer to the charge of pa- 
ternalism, he replied that if paternalism 
meant the protection of the lives and 
health of the workers, then—to adapt the 
words of Patrick Henry—we should 
“make the most of it.” 

Miles M. Dawson believed that 
the “best system is best adapted to 
the best country,” and that there are 
fewer constitutional difficulties in the way 
of compulsory state insurance than of 
compensation. He believed, further- 
more, that compensation plans have the 
defect of putting too heavy a burden on 
the small employer and the “cowardly 
feature” of cutting off the injured man’s 
income after a limited number of years. 

Talcott Williams, editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press, believed that civilization 
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should remove risks or if it could not 
should pay the damage. He believed, 
too, that the whole community, not mere- 
ly those who conducted the industries, 
should bear the expense of this damage, 
and he believedthat it is arbitrary to 
set off one form of risk for compensa- 
tion and not include the three—accident, 
‘illness, and—death—which civilization 
is as yet unable to eliminate. Both 
he and John Graham Brooks contended 
that whatever the community paid out 
in a system of state insurance would be 
returned to it in the greater efficiency of 
healthy young workers. 

This plea of efficiency as the result of 
eliminating the older workers by a pen- 
sion system, was made by Franklin Mc- 
Veagh, secretary of the treasury, and 
F, Spencer Baldwin of Massachusetts, 
secretary of three commissions for pen- 
sions for state and municipal employes. 
Mr. Baldwin made the assertion, based 
on investigation in state departments, 
that the removal of old: and inefficient 
workers from the civil service would 
make a pension system a saving instead 
of an expense. ‘This assertion is borne 
out by the statistics of the working of 
the German system collected by Dr. 
Zacher of Berlin. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE RISKS OF INDUSTRY 
SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


The great service the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science ren- 
ders by bringing together government of- 
ficials, publicists, and social workers, and 
concentrating their attention upon a sin- 
gle subject of discussion at an annual 
conference that is becoming more and 
more national in character, was singu- 
larly exemplified at Philadelphia last 
week. Interest was intensified in the 
topic under consideration by the pres- 
ence of representatives of nearly all the 
state commissions dealing with employ- 
er’s liability, by frequent references to 
the recent decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals dealing with the work- 
men’s compensation act, and by reports 
of the disastrous fire in New York, and 
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of the two mine disasters at Scranton, 
Pa., and in Alabama, telegraphic reports 
of which, bringing the first definite news 
of the extent of the disasters, were read 
publicly at the meeting. The presence 
of two cabinet officers, prominent na- 
tional and state officials, captains of in- 
dustry, and college professors, crowded 
the program with able and timely speech- 
es, to which large audiences listened. 

Two significant results of these meet- 
ings were generally noticed and were the 
subject of comment: 

First, a decided and unexpected drift 
in favor of compulsory state insurance 
was manifest on all sides when it came 
to a discussion of remedies. Still more 
surprising was the wide acceptance with- 
in this group of the idea that the taxing 
power of the federal government could 
be utilized and should be made the basis 
ot a uniform system of compulsory state 
insurance, in order to give adequate 
compensation for industrial accidents 
and distribute the burdens with fairness to 
industry and the public interests involved. 

Second, it was by the great employers 
of labor, such as William B. Dickson, 
late vice-president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, John Hays Ham- 


‘mond, and Louis B. Schramm of the 


United States Brewers’ Association, that 
the present system of employers’ liabil- 
ity was pronounced unjust and iniqui- 
tous; and it was from the leading law- 
yers present that the severest criticism 
was heard of the attitude of the courts 
in interpreting the principles of existing 
laws applicable to employers’ liability and 
the scope of constitutional limitations. 

When a corporation lawyer, who was 
recently employed by the Boston Elevat- 
ed Railways to investigate workmen’s 
compensation abroad and report upon it 
for them, summarizes our present situa- 
tion and expresses the disgust that is 
felt at the manner in which it is being 
met by our courts in this language: “In 
proper perspective nothing could be more 
absurd than the attitude of many of our 
courts of last resort in discussing as a 
question of constitutional law what is 
nothing but a pure question of fact, to 
be determined by legislators often in the 
light of expert testimony put in before 
a legislative committee. The days of the 
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veto power of the House of Lords :n 
England are numbered. In America our 
courts of last resort are occupying a 
function closely analogous to that of the 
House of Lords in England; they are 
sitting as legislative bodies and vetoing 
the enactments of the supposedly legis- 
lative bodies. A revolt is pending; it is 
necessary ;” and when the very conserva- 
tive counsel for the New York Employ- 
er’s Liability Commission, Joseph P. Cot- 
ton, Jr., refers to the constitutional re- 
strictions as interpreted by the courts 
as the dead philosophy of the eighteenth 
century enbalmed in our. present con- 
stitution, social workers need not fear 
that the public is unprepared for the 
facts concerning the hardships that in- 
dustrial accidents entail, and the injus- 
tice of the present method of distributing 
their burdens. 

The Philadelphia meetings are a hope- 
ful sign that in this matter of the risks 
of industry the American public when 
once aroused will do as it has done so of- 
ten before, move with extraordinary rap- 
idity toward a practical solution. State 
insurance, possibly even federal com- 
pusory insurance, against accident, 
sickness, invalidity, and old age in the 
United States, may be a dream nearer 
realization than most of us _ have 
imagined. 


NIGHT WORK IN 
- NEBRASKA 


Within the next few weeks the Ne- 
braska courts will be called upon to de- 
cide some cases of supreme importance 
for working women. These concern the 
law which protects women from being 
worked at night. Last November, Jus- 
tice Baldwin fined two employers in 
Omaha for violating this law. They 
have appealed the cases which will prob- 
ably be argued during the present ses- 
sion of the District Court in Omaha. 

Nebraska is in advance of all the states 
of the Union, except Massachusetts and 
Indiana, in protecting her working wo- 
men from labor under the most exhaust- 
ing conditions, that is, between IO P. M. 
and 6 a. M. In Massachusetts and In- 
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diana the employment of women and 
girls in all manufacturing is prohibited 
between these hours. Besides this, ia 
Massachusetts women may not be work- 
ed in textile mills after 6 Pp. mM. 

These strict Massachusetts regulations 
have not been hastily enacted. They are 
the fruits of almost forty years of ex- 
perience. In our oldest industrial state, 
as in Europe, it has been found that a 
fixed legal closing hour is indispensable 
for the protection of the health and mor- 
als of girls and women at work. The 
fourteen civilized nations of Europe 
bound themselves by international treaty 
to abolish women’s night work, and such 
provisions have been in force since Jan- 
uary I, IQIO. 

Work at night is contrary to nature. 
It means loss of sleep, the first essential 
for health. Girls or women of the work- 
ing class are not able to make up sleep 
in the day time, as they cannot have suf- 
ficient quiet in their homes. Physicians 
are agreed that nothing affects the gen- 
eral health and the nervous organization 
more disastrously than loss of sleep, 
which cannot be avoided when women 
are required to work contrary to nature’s 
first law—demanding sleep, not work, at 
night. 

Other dangers to health from night 
work are the artificial lighting, and the 
bad air—almost inevitably vitiated after 
the day’s work. Defective lighting in 
many establishments often results in life- 
long injury to the eyesight: of workers. 

The moral dangers of night work in- 
clude those of the streets for women who 
must return to their homes at midnight 
or later; the impossibility for women 
who are boarding to live at respectable 
places and return to them at late night 
hours; the dangers of the midnight re- 
cess in establishments which run all 
night and stop work in the middle of the 
night. 

During the past three years, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
Oregon case, and the highest courts of 
Illinois, Michigan, and Louisiana have 
established the right and duty of state 
legislatures to safeguard the health of 
women and girls by limiting their hours 
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of labor. It is inconceivable that an up- 
to-date western court should take a back- 
ward step. 

Public opinion ins the West has ex- 
pressed itself in no uncertain tone during 
IQII in the enactment of eight-hours laws 
for women in California and Washing- 
ton, and nine-hours laws in Utah and 
Missouri. 


Four years ago the commissioner of 
labor of Nebraska in his official report 
pointed out the value of an early closing 
hour for women and girls, and recom- 
mended that the Nebraska hours be 
made even more strict. He said: 


Six o’clock in the morning is too early for 
a developing girl or a sickly woman to go into 
a factory, a shop, or a store; and 10 o’clock 
at night is too late an hour to keep female 
workers away from home. In the cities it 
means that such workers will get home not 
earlier than 10.30 or I1, because a majority of 
them live far-from the business center. Temp- 
tation to “suspend the rules” is always offered 
in cities to tired and discouraged workers, 
men and women; and the latter must also face 
the wiles and insults of loafers and mashers 
when out alone late at night. Attacks on 
young girls returning from work late at night 
are not infrequent; and since this is so, the 
state ought to protect them to the limit of its 


unquestioned power. By fixing a closer limit 


on hours for female labor, it will not be so 
easy as it is at present for the grasping and 
“driving” employers to defeat the plain pur- 
pose of the law.” 


UNIFORM LAW FOR NIGHT 


WORK IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
CHARLES L. CHUTE 


National Child Labor Committee 


Special exemptions of certain indus- 
tries or parts of industries from 
child labor laws because of per- 
ishable goods or continuous processes 
of manufacture are constantly being 
urged by representatives of these indus- 
tries, against the enactment of effective 
child labor laws. In states where they 
occur friends of the children are fighting 
today to eliminate them. ; 

Seven states exempt canneries in 
summer months from the child labor laws 
and thus permit little children to work 
long hours in the hottest seasons. Sev- 
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eral states exempt all agricultural and 
domestic labor, thereby fostering the 
sweating system. But Pennsylvania 
alone of all the states exempts those 
industries where the evil is greatest 
from the provisions of the excellent 
law preventing children under six- 
teen years from working at night after 
g o'clock. A special interest, in this case 
the glass manufacturers of the state, put 
this exemption in the law in 1905 and 
retained it in 1909. The clause (ses- 
tion 6 of the child labor law) provides 
“that where the usual process of manu- 
facture... is of a kind that customarily 
necessitates a continuous day and night 
employment” boys not under fourteen 
may work at night, but not to exceed 
nine hours in the twenty-four. Just one 
industry in the state benefits to any ex- 
tent by this arrangement—glass manu- 
facturing. 

No industry in the state uses propor- 
tionately as many boys. In no industry, 
all things considered, is all-night work 
so injurious. All organizations having 
the welfare of the working children of 
Pennsylvania at heart are united this 
year in the support of a bill, drawn by 
the Pennsylvania Child Labor Associa- 
tion and now pending in the Legislature, 
which would entirely repeal the obnox- 
ious exemption. 

Few indeed of those who know the 
facts attempt to justify regular night 
work in glass factories for boys under 
sixteen, unless their minds are warped by 
personal and immediate financial inter- 
ests. The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee has completed an exhaustive 
study of child labor in the glass indus- 
try in five states, from which the follow- 
ing facts stand out prominently: First, 
there are better factory conditions and in- 
creasing elimination of all child labor in 
the states which prevent the employment 
of children under sixteen at night; and 
second, strong public support and appro- 
val of the law in all states where it has 
been in effect some years. This appro- 
val was found to be now shared by many 
of the glass men although they were far 
from their present frame of mind at the 
time the law was passed. 

On the boys’ side of the question, 
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forty-eight night-working boys were 
closely studied in their homes. Their 
hours for meals and sleep were often 
irregular, their day sleep abridged or 
unrefreshing. An evil resulting from 
the state’s allowing night work, of which 
teachers and school superintendents fre- 
quently complained, was the employment 
of schoolboys on the factory night shift. 

The contention of child labor commit- 
tees that peculiar evils surround night 
work for young boys in the glass indus- 
try has been strikingly confirmed by the 
government report on the condition of 
women and child wage-earners, in the 
volume relating to the glass industry, 
just published. The investigation on 
which the report is based covered fifty- 
eight per cent of all glass factories in the 
country, including seventy-five per cent 
of those located in Pennsylvania. 
Upon night work the report says: 
“The present inquiry into the glass- 
making industry developed no data of 
a character to modify in any way 
the universally accepted medical view 
that night work, in itself, is almost in- 
variably detrimental to the health and 
physical well-being of the young child.” 
The evils of irregular sleep, sleeping in 
the factory after the night shift has fin- 
ished work, which most commonly oc- 
curs at 3 A. M., or the alternative of 
journeying home in the dreariest part of 
the night are condemned as especially 
injurious for young, undeveloped boys. 

Medical opinion is almost unanimous- 
ly in favor of prohibiting night work of 
children under sixteen and public senti- 
ment has registered itself in favor of this 
protective law, without exceptions, in 
no less than twenty-six states. Indiana 
which long held back has just come into 
_ line. A law making night work under 
sixteen illegal, which went into effect 
April 1, passed the session of the Legis- 
lature just closed. New Jersey having 
passed a similar law last year, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia are now the only 
states with glass-making as a leading in- 
dustry, which do not prohibit night em- 
ployment of children under sixteen. In 
the interests of progress and uniformity 
this Pennsylvania bill should pass. 
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-THE BROOKLYN FOR- 
WARD MOVEMENT 


LOUIS H. PINK 
United Neighborhood Guild 


Brooklyn has set itself a giant task of 
uniting its varied localities, its local 
organizations, its representative citizens 
in all walks of life, in a crusade for a 
better city plan, for tenement house re- 
form, transit extension, and more ade- 
quate provision for the education of its 
future citizens. 

Washington was planned in ad- 
vance with a view to beauty and 
utility. Brooklyn just grew. It is 
an aggregation of villages grown together 
at the edges. Its housing conditions are 
as they were in Manhattan forty years 
ago, said Lawrence Veiller in a recent 
address. There are more dark rooms in 
Brooklyn than in all the rest of New 
York. More than half of the 51,000 chil- 
dren on part time in the greater city are 
in Brooklyn. The transit situation is as 
little encouraging. The subway, which 
coins $40,000 a mile daily in Brooklyn, as 
compared with $9,000 a mile daily above 
the Bridge in Manhattan, comes to a 
stump end here. The Manhattan Bridge 
and the Delancey street loop, both her- 
alded for the relief of the borough, have 
lain idle some two years. The time and 
energy of working people are dissipated 
in long rides in crowded trolleys. 

Yet the population is rapidly increas. 
ing, and in but a few years Brooklyn is 
destined to be the largest of the five bor- 
oughs of the greater city. Manufactures 
are springing up along the water front— 
our Jewish, Italian, and Polish quarters 
are steadily pushing their way into re- 
gions where the native population has 
held sway. 

While there are many things to be 
proud of in Brooklyn, its systematic de- 
velopment has been hindered by a lack 
of unity on the part of organizations and 
neighborhoods. “Brooklyn Forward” is 
to supply the bond of union. Al- 
ready several meetings have been 
held, and it is proposed to form 
a large committee of one hundred 
citizens to take charge; there will be sub- 
committees on transit, parks, housing, 
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and other important factors in city life. If 
this forward movement can arouse 
Brooklyn to its needs and unite all fac- 
tors in a long pull for the development of 
the borough into a great, clean, healthful, 
well-ordered, and beautiful municipality, 
a new chapter in its history will have 
begun. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


No department more clearly emphasizes the co- 
operative nature of THr Survey than the com- 
munications. Letters from readers are welcome; 
appeals cannot be published. Because of limited 
space, each contributor is asked to be brief so 
that no contributor will have to be excluded. 
Communications from 10 to 300.words in length 
are the most satisfactory and in the long run 
most telling. Only when the editors are con- 
vinced that so much space is needed, will com- 
munications over one thousand words in length 
be handled and the editors reserve the privilege 
of returning communications over 500 words in 
length to be abbreviated. 


ART WORK IN TENEMENTS 
To THE Eprtor: 


In a recent discussion in your columns of 
the recommendations of the New York Con- 
gestion Commission, P. Tecumseh Sherman 
writes on manufacturing and congestion. Of 
the sixth recommendation of the com- 
mission to forbid or regulate manufacturing 
in tenements, he says: “It is the fashion to 
confine consideration of home work in tene- 
ments to its worst form which prevails in the 
sweated trades. But that is not all of the 
home work by any means. Much of the 
finest needle work in the clothing trades is 
done in the higher grade tenements, called 
apartment houses. . The work sold through 
the women’s exchanges, for example, is a 
small part of the product of this kind of home 
work, and there is also a good deal of art 
work done in the tenements. Home work of 
these kinds should not be forbidden, and a 
proposal for regulation must be specific and 
should manifest more detailed knowledge of 
the subject before it deserves consideration.” 

These lines are his sole comment on_the 
evils of tenement house manufacture. Does 
Mr. Sherman mean that the “worst form 
which prevails in the sweated trades” has 
been so over-emphasized in popular estimation 
as to lead to an altogether mistaken idea of 
the extent of the evil? Even if fine needle- 
work is done in higher grade tenements, what 
reason is there for thus minimizing the dan- 
gers of this invasion of the poorest tenements 
by flower making, garment finishing, and 
feather fluing? This work has long been 
known as one of the worst phases of 
industrial maladjustment, meaning wunder- 
pay, excessively long hours of work al- 
ternating with periods of idleness, and 
the exploitation of child labor. Hundreds of 
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well authenticated instances could be cited to 
prove these points. F . 

It is-true that exact knowledge is lacking 
as to the extent of homework, the number of 
persons employed, and the amount and kind 
of work done. But we do know that in New 
York city alone 12,841 tenements are licensed 
for homework. Official confirmation of the 
conditions found by private agencies is avail- 
able in the recently published report of the 
United States government on Women and 
Child Wage-Earners in the Men’s Ready- 
Made Clothing Industry. The investigators 
interviewed in their homes 488 homeworkers 
in this one industry. 

Some parts of the government report read 
almost as if they were extracts from the 
Congestion Commission’s findings, and might 
be the basis for their recommendations, as, 
for instance, the following: “One block alone, 
that bounded by Broadway, East Houston, 
Crosby, and Prince streets, is said to contain 
seventy-seven factories that employ 40,000 
workers. The density of industry has created 
a congestion of population and traffic in near- 
by blocks unequalled anywhere. This part of 
New York city is the leading clothing center 
of the world, which accounts for the number 
of men and women and even little children 
constantly carrying large bundles of clothing 
through the streets of this section. New 
York shop workers and home finishers alike 
feel that they must live close to the shop to 
save car fare. Hence, most of them crowd 
the tenements of this section (page 260). 

“Nowhere are there actual statistics to indi- 
cate the extent of home finishing or other 
home work. : There are solid blocks 
in New York where by actual count more 
than three-quarters of the apartments con- 
tain home finishers (p. 218). 

“Because of the long periods of idleness, 
when they can earn nothing, these women 
make the most of the busy season when it 
comes, and when plenty of work is to be had, 
the combined labor of the whole family all 
day and often at night is utilized. They take 
as many garments as they can possibly se- 
cure, and then work unlimited hours and 
strain to the utmost to complete their tasks. 

“In the New York block designated Block 1, 
one of every nine children born dies before 
it attains the age of five years. The death 
and disease rates are abnormal. The death 
rate for all ages for the city of New York 
in 1905-6 was 18.35 per 1,000 and for those 
under five years it was 51.5; but in this block 
it was 24.9 for all ages, and for those under 
five years it was 92.2. 

“The home finishers in the two congested 
blocks described seemed to be the poorest 
visited in New York, to have the dirtiest 
homes, lowest standards of living, and the 
highest disease and death rate of any section 
of the city” (page 297). 

Pointing out the reason why the bedrooms 
and kitchens of the tenements are still turned 
into factories, the report says: 

“Employers say that finishers take up too 
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much room; consequently, rather than pay 
rent for such additional room, the factory is 
spread over innumerable bedrooms ‘and 
kitchens. It means for the employers an ac- 
tual saving in rental, in heating, lighting, 
furnishing, and otherwise so equipping a shop 
as to meet legal requirements, as well as a 
saving in shop supervision” (p. 302). 

Does Mr. Sherman really think that condi- 
tions such as these can be belittled or ob- 
scured by referring to women’s exchanges 
and art work in the tenements? Do not these 
facts justify the commission’s moderate rec- 
ommendation that New York state should 
authorize a special commission to investigate 
the subject? 

Mr. Chanler has introduced a bill (Assem- 
bly No. 954) creating “a commission to in- 
quire into the present extent, conditions, and 
results of manufacturing in the tenement 
houses throughout the state of New York,” 
and to submit recommendations for legisla- 
tion in 1912. This measure should be strong- 
ly supported in the interest of the whole 
community. PAULINE GOLDMARK,. 

New York. 


BILL TO SAVE THE BIRDS 
To tHE EpiTor: 


The Shea-White plumage law, enacted last 
year, was the culmination of fourteen years 
of effort on the part of the state and na- 
tional Audubon societies to secure protec- 
tion for our wild bird life. Inch by inch the 
society had fought its way, giving illustrated 
lectures, issuing thousands of leaflets to edu- 
cate the public upon the economic value of 
birds to the agricultural interests of the state, 
until able to wield sufficient influence to con- 
vince the legislators at Albany that, for scien- 
tific, economic, and ethical reasons, a moral 
responsibility for the preservation of the 
birds rested upon them. 

The society had years before sent out 
warnings to the entire millinery trade and to 
all game dealers that it would do its utmost 
to achieve such legislation. Moreover, the 
Shea-White bill was amended to take effect 
in July, 1911—thus granting the milliners 
over a year to readjust trade conditions. 

The bill introduced by A. J. Levy in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, Assembly bill 359—now amend- 
ed and referred back to committee as As- 
sembly bill 1298—is a very insidious attempt 
to allow the millinery trade to sell the plum- 
age of many birds now protected. The bill 
is most skillfully drawn. Primarily it is 
framed to allow the sale of aigrettes to con- 
tinue. The changes in the wording in sec- 
tion 98, of chapter 256, of the laws of 1910 
are so subtle that even experts are in doubt 
as to the extent of the evil which would re- 
sult.. By the omission of the word “plumage 
in the first part of the bill, the insertion of 
the words “native birds” a little farther on, 
it becomes one of the worst bird-traps ever 
invented. Its whole purpose is treacherously 
to circumvent the present fine law which, 
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left intact and properly enforced, will afford 
adequate bird protection. 

The Levy bill should be opposed by every 
one who believes that the great gifts of na- 
ture should not be exploited for private gain. 

Those who have followed the Audubon 
movement know that it stands in the van- 
guard of constructive work for the uplifting 
of the child. The refining influence now ex- 
erted by the bird life upon the child life of the 
state should be sufficient argument—setting 
all others aside—to induce all who love the 
child to make their appeals to their repre- 
sentatives at Albany, senators and assembly- 
men, so emphatic, that the Levy bill wiil be 
defeated, and the children of the state have 
their rightful heritage safeguarded from this 
evil legislation. 

The Shea-White plumage law originated 
with the officers of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, who have charge of 
legislative matters. 

It belongs to the class of legislation which 
does honor to the men who enact it. 

The Levy bill is designed solely to under- 
mine the present bird law; its object is to 
serve the selfish purposes of a small class of 
tradesmen, ignoring the large interests of the 
people of the state; it is thoroughly bad, 
crafty legislation. It should meet with over- 
wheiming defeat. 


New York. 


Emma H. Locxwoop. 


CITY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
To tHE Enrror: 


We think your readers may be interested 
in the view taken by the Public Education 
Association of New York on the subject 
of city school administration broadly consid- 
ered, which is briefly outlined in the letter of 
our president to the mayor under date of 
March to. A copy of that letter, somewhat 
abbreviated, is enclosed herewith. 

Pustic Epucation AssocraTION 
oF New York. 


Hon. Witt1AmM J. GAyYNor, 
Mayor of New York. 


Dear Sir.—in your letter accepting James 
Creelman’s resignation from the Board of 
Education you favor radical changes in the 
city educational system. 

With the reasons for a much smaller board 
than the present this association has always 
been heartily in accord. 

Our investigations make us strongly opposed, 
however, to a paid board. A body which is 
to determine general policies should not con- 
sist of experts, but of laymen, equipped only 
with common sense and broad sympathies. 
David Snedden, state commissioner of edu- 
cation of Massachusetts, writes: 

“T notice it is suggested that there should be 
a small, paid commission for administrative 
purposes. It should be recognized, however, 
that the superintendent of schools and the as- 
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sociate superintendents constitute such a com- 
mission. For New York city these do and 
should receive high salaries and should be 
the best men in the country in the sphere of 
public education. If these men are rightly 
selected they should«know more about the 
work which they have to do than any commis- 
sion of laymen could possibly attain to in 
many years. $10,000 or $12,000 a year is not 
an excessive price to pay for a member of such 
a commission. 

“On the other hand, back of this body of 
experts and representing the public, should be 
a small group of laymen. These should be able 
to reflect the demands of the pupils and should 
certainly not be expected to be experts in the 
details of educational administration. Theirs 
is the far more important function of approv- 
ing general legislation for the city schools, and 
approving or disapproving in the light of their 
knowledge of public demands the recommen- 
dations of their specialists. I still believe that 
this should be an unsalaried board for two 
reasons: if the members receive a moderate 
salary as an honorarium the way is open to the 
appointment of small men to the places; if, 
on the other hand, the salary is made commen- 
surate with responsibilities, these men would 
have to become more or less specialists in 
school administration and would usurp the 
functions that should belong. to the superin- 
tendent and his associates. It is impossible 
to get on a salary basis men who can exer- 
cise the large legislative and judicial functions 
toward the school system of New York which 
is needed. They must be representative citi- 
zens willing to devote some hours a month to 
such consideration of the recommendations of 
their specialists as other citizens should do 
and not infrequently actually do do.” 

President Eliot has said that “no one should 
be on the Board of Education who had not 
demonstrated his ability by success in his own 
profession.” But men who have had a com- 
manding success in business or professions 
would not give up their life work for member- 
ship, presumably temporary, in the Board of 
Education on a moderate salary. Such men 
may nevertheless be induced to serve the city 
in educational matters without reward. 

Your proposal “that the Department of Edu- 
cation should be a city department, respon- 
sible to the mayor, like the other departments” 
goes counter to our own experience. City 
government will be improved by focusing re- 
sponsibility for the management of city busi- 
ness upon the head of the city government. 
But the function of education is not a piece 
of business which can be taken up and laid 
down by succeeding administrations, nor can 
a policy of “thorough” in the business side of 
an educational department bring it to pass 
that the children really get the fundamentals 
of a good education. re 

The essential to that result is continuity of 
organization, of personnel, and. of method. 
The present system is a stable one; the terms 
of board members outlast the term of the ap- 
pointing mayor and often of his successor, 


and only a small part go out of office at any 
one time.. The city superintendent, the Board 


of Superintendents, the district superintend- . 


ents, and the Board of Examiners have been 
continued in office for a long time, acquiring 
an efficiency and experience which is an asset 
for the city worth in money measure alone 
many dollars a year. In the course of nine 
years our present independent system has 
markedly advanced the standards of the teach- 
ing profession in this city; all political and 
ulterior considerations have been eliminated, 
and the sole standard for appointment has 
been merit. We are convinced that the city 
would not be the gainer by a change which 
would bring political influences to bear upon 
this well-established expert body. 

The greater the independence of our school 
system from political influences, the greater 
will be its efficiency—I use the term “political” 
only in its best sense as indicating those ques- 
tions on which sides may be taken and parties 
may vote. How much more harmful will be 
the baser political influences! We may fairly 
be skeptical that every mayor will be zealous 
for the separate interest of the school system, 
apart from the political considerations to 
which he may owe his election. Men and 
women of the highest intelligence and of zeal 
for-service in the cause of education are not 
likely to be much tempted by membership on 
a board whose policy they cannot control. If, 
furthermore, city financial authorities are to 
fix salaries of teachers and administer the 
funds allotted to education, as in the case 
of the other departments, then the Board of 
Estimate is the real educational head, for no 
one has power but he who holds the purse- 
strings. 

Experiments in education have been tried 
in cities the country over; why pay a second 
price for the experience which each of them 
has gathered? Actual fest in a number of 
cases has shown what is the best educational 
system; precisely the phases of city school ad- 
ministration here discussed have been consid- 
ered by a committee of Harvard graduates; 
they examined all the city administrations of 
the country, studied the reports of expert 
commissions, including the well-known report 
of the Chicago Commission, and prepared a 
constructive plan which embodies the features 
advocated by this association. 

In Pittsburgh the city authorities control 
the educational system, and scandal is always 


possible and inefficiency prevalent; where, even _ 


as in Politically _ unregenerated Philadelphia, 
there is no municipal control over education, 
the system stands high among the cities of the 
country; in more than one place, as for ex- 
ample in Louisville, a change in favor of an 
independent system is actually taking place as 
a means of social and educational progress. 
Why should New York city react towards the 
system which has failed elsewhere? 
Faithfully yours, 
; Cuartes P. HowLanp, 
President Public Education Asso- 
ciation, New York. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


To dismiss the discussion of compensation for industrial accidents with a 
protest against a particular court decision, however contrary to reason and to the 
facts of our economic life that decision may appear to us to be, would of course 
be contrary to the whole spirit and purpose of this journal. What interests us 
fundamentally is always the inquiry as to what shall be done about it. 

There are at least three possible lines of advance. We may seek to amend 
the state constitution in such a way as to permit the precise legislation now de- 
clared to be in New York unconstitutional. This could be done, on the precedent 
of Oklahoma and Arizona by writing the compensation statute into the constitution 
itself, or more briefly by expressly conferring on the Legislature the right to 
enact laws requiring employers to assume ordinary trade risks notwithstanding 
other constitutional provisions. We have not attempted to formulate such an 
amendment, but we have no doubt that it could be done. This. would almost 
certainly be conscientiously opposed by large numbers of conservative people 
who are not in the least opposed to the end at which we are working—assured 
and adequate compensation for industrial accidents—but who are opposed to 
transforming the constitution into a statute book. 

This being so, the question naturally arises as to whether there is any way 
of accomplishing the end under the constitution as it is interpreted. The Legis- 
lature has the power to determine the conditions on which it will confer cor- 
porate powers, and therefore could require from all corporations which come 
into existence in the future that, as a condition of incorporation, they shall pro- 
vide compensation for accidents. As a charter is a contract and a contract is 
property, the courts would probably not allow such legislation to apply to cor- 
porations which are already in existence. Moreover it would not apply to part- 
nerships like that which ran the factory in Washington place where there were 
145 deaths last month; and it would not apply to individual employers. Such 
legislation would be so fragmentary and so inequitable both as to employes and 
as to employers, that we are astonished to see it suggested as a solution of the 
serious and pressing problem of uncompensated deaths and injuries. Another 
suggestion is that the Legislature require that a special license be obtained as a 
condition of carrying on any dangerous trade such as those covered by the recent 
New York statute, and that a system of compensation for accidents be made a 
condition of the license. One guess is perhaps as good as another as to whether 
the undoubted power to require such a license would be aliowed to carry with it 
such far-reaching and indirect consequences. If the Legislature cannot put the 
necessary trade risks of an industry on the employer as an exercise of the police 
power, it is difficult to see how it can do so as a condition of a license which 
could only be defended as an exercise of that same police power. There is of course 
always the possibility that when a new question arises, the court might take a 
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different view merely because the economic facts involved are more adequately 
presented and more fully comprehended. In this connection Mornay Williams 
of the New York bar makes a most interesting suggestion, that the system of ap- 
pointing referees with which courts and lawyers are already so familiar should 
be extended to cases in which economic and social questions of this kind are 
involved. In two recent instances the United States Supreme Court and the 
Illinois Supreme Court respectively have upheld important statutes on a very 
full presentation of those economic facts and economic opinions which inspired 
the legislation in question, which legislation would probably have been overthrown 
if only judicial precedents and formal legal reasoning had been considered. In 
those instances enlightened special counsel and outside voluntary co-operation 
made possible the presentation of this unusual material. This plan would not 
only aid the courts in sustaining progressive legislation, when it is reasonable and 
constitutional, but it would equally guide the court in discovering what is really 
objectionable, and subversive of fundamental constitutional rights. We are as 
keen as any to preserve those popular rights which the constitutions guarantee 
and which it is the duty of the courts to enforce. What we are concerned about 
is that their enforcement shall be in the light of the real evils and offenses of 
the twentieth century. 

As a war measure, it has been proposed to do away with every vestige of 
the common law defenses in damage suits—fellow servant doctrine, contribu- 
tory negligence, and assumption of risk—leaving the defendants in every case to 
the tender mercies of juries, mitigated only by the probability of reversal in 
higher courts, and the certainty of protracted delays in litigation. The prediction 
is made that this would result speedily in obtaining from the ranks of employers, 
zealous converts to a moderate compensation system such as was foreshadowed 
in the unconstitutional statute. The objection to this is that it proceeds upon the 
unsound basis of our present liability system. It dangles before the eyes of 
workingmen, the delusive prospect of a big award in any one particular case, 
and obscures the large number of cases in which no award is given and those 
in which the payment, even if finally made, is so long delayed as to be no advan- 
tage in meeting the hardships caused by the injury or death. 

The third line of advance is that suggested in a recent brief editorial in our 
columns by Mr. Dawson—that we should now abandon the attempt to develop 
and modify our employers’ liability laws on the English precedent of workmen's 
compensation, and inaugurate at once a movement for state insurance against 
accidents, presumably on the general lines of the German legislation of the past 
thirty years. There is much to be said for this alternative. Mr. Dawson is quite 
right that the end which we have in view is not to increase the liability of em- 
ployers, but rather to secure that the necessary risks of any industry are repre- 
sented in the prices of its products, and so borne, as far as it can be done finan- 
cially, by the consumers, that is to say by the general public, rather than by indi- 
vidual injured workmen, or by their widows and orphans. We have always 
been told that our legal precedents and traditions favor the introduction of the 
English rather than that of the German system. The New York decision goes 
far to destroy this presumption in favor of the former and throws open for fresh 
examination on its merits the whole question as to which is really to be preferred. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


This is an important legislative year 
for Pennsylvania. Long and persistent 
agitation for more adequate care for the 
insane is likely to result in the passage 
of two bills, one appropriating $2,500,000 
for an institution for the insane at Phil- 
adelphia, and another appropriating 
$250,000 for an institution to be known 
as the Philadelphia Institute for the In- 
sane, both bills to be supplemented at a 
later time, so that the needs of other- 
portions of the state may be met. Phil- 
adelphia, the chief port of entry for the 
state and its largest city, greatly needs 
such an institution, lack of which has 
hampered all the social agencies. 

A State Reformatory for Women is 
authorized by a bill now before the Legis- 
lature. It provides for the appointment 
of a commission with power to select a 
site and erect buildings, the establishment 
of which will result in the removal from 
prisons and jails of women between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty, except those 
convicted of the gravest offences. Penn- 
sylvania is sorely in need of such an in- 
stitution, and it is hoped that the one un- 
der consideration will equal in efficiency 
the best of similar organizations. 

Another piece of important penological 
legislation is involved in a bill appropriat- 
ing $800,000 for a new penitentiary in 
place of the Western Pennsylvania Pen- 
itentiary. This has for a long time been 
the object of criticisms, chief of which is 
that the buildings are. inadequate. The 
bill provides that another location be 
selected and that the new institution be 
built on the most modern plan. 

A new bill on family desertion has 
been introduced through the efforts of a 
special committee of the Pittsburgh As- 
sociated Charities, of which Ward Bon- 
sall is chairman. This bill was drafted 
after a careful study of desertion and 
non-support laws and has rallied hearty 
support. It provides that fifty cents a 
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day shall be paid by the county to the 
families of non-supporting husbands 
sentenced to the workhouse, and that de- 
linquent husbands may be placed on pro- 
bation. This proposed legislation will, if 
passed, prove valuable in the correlation 
of existing desertion and non-support 
laws and provide also some new fea- 
tures. 

Other bills cover such points as the 
establishment of a board of recreation in 
cities of the first class, to be composed 
of seven directors, including the mayor, 
director of public health and charities, 
and five other citizens; the sterilization 
of idiots, feeble-minded, and insane per- 
sons in all state institutions (a bill in- 
troduced several times before without re- ° 
sult); important child labor legislation * 
which has been reviewed in THE Survey; 
a bill requiring foundries to supply wash- 
houses and toilets, enforcement to be 
placed in the hands of special factory in- 
spectors; a bill prohibiting the making 
of loans to persons under sixteen years 
of age; a bill providing that forty-five 
minutes must be allowed by all employ- 
ers for tne midday meal; a bill abolishing 
the commission which built the hospital 
for the feeble-minded at Spring City and 
providing that the institution be complet- 
ed and maintained by the board of trus- 
tees; and a bill authorizing a new single 
board to standardize medical education. 

The children’s situation in Pennsylva- 
nia is exceedingly chaotic, especially in 
the western half of the state. To deter- 
mine what the actual conditions are and to 
enable the public to provide agencies to 
participate intelligently in a comprehen- 
sive plan, it is proposed that the gover- 
nor appoint a commission of twelve with 
authority to make a study and report 
two years hence to the Legislature. With 
such information it would be possible to 
co-ordinate the fields of public and pri- 
vate charity, and the bill has the hearty 
support of the different children’s agen- 
cies. Still another bill authorizes the 
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governor to appoint a probation commis- 
sion, similar to those in New York and 
Massachusetts, to consist of five persons 
whose chief functions, through their sec- 
retary, will be to correlate and advance 
probation methods for adults as well as 
for children. 


BOSTON CONFERENCE ON 
ADVANCEMENT OF NEGRO 


The third annual conference of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, held recently in 
Boston, asserted in a “declaration of 
principles” that in every part of the 
country equal rights and opportunities 
are denied to Negroes, their persons are 
not secure from violence, they are not 
protected in the enjoyment of their prop- 
erty, systems of peonage exist, and 
Negroes are the victims of wholesale race 
prejudice. 

Oswald Garrison Villard finds that a 


“wave of color hysteria’ is sweeping 


over the country. He said: 


The road of the aspiring colored man or 
woman becomes more and more difficult; he 
is abused for his low associations. Let him 
seek to rise above them, and what happens? 
Despite the fact that he has for years been 
told that if he acquires property and buys 


himself a house all will be well with him and 


his family; if he does so in a section of a 
city, whether it be New York, Seattle, Balti- 
more, or Richmond, in which he may assure 
to his children good associations, pure air, 
and clean streets, he is assailed as if his 
presence there meant the bringing in of a taint 
worse than leprosy, and the laws are invoked 
against him. If he would leave the vile 
theaters and moving picture shows, he finds 
every other theater door closed in his face. 
Let him arrive in New ‘York at night and 
seek a lodging in a respectable hotel, and there 
is only one at which his application would 
for a moment be considered. 

In southern cities the public libraries are 
closed in the face of the colored man who 
would make himself a useful, law-abiding 
and valuable citizen. Yes, the books of his 
own authors, Washington, DuBois, Chestnut, 
and Dunbar, are denied him. His wife may 
be ill and desire the aid of northern surgeons; 
if so, she must travel in a day coach, and is 
denied in some states a Pullman berth, and 
by the son of Abraham Lincoln! even though 
it may cost her her life—as it did in one case 
of which we know. So far has this color 
hysteria gone that a Mississippi court has 
awarded $25,000 damages to a woman who 
sued because she had been compelled to spend 
a night in a sleeping car in which were also 
five bishops of the church, who were colored 
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men. And in almost every other field of 
human activity there are those who would as- 
sert the doctrine that all men may rise save 
him whose skin is black. 


Albert E. Pillsbury held that it is 
not merely race prejudice that is holding 
the Negro back—it is prejudice of class 
or caste which looks upon the Negro as 
an inferior. “The Negro must work to 
live and he has the right to work on 
eaual terms with the white man. He can 
never fight the battle of existence until 
he has the right to vote.” 

John E. Milholland believed that the 
remedy for prejudice is more education. 
“it may become necessary to have a chair 
to counteract race prejudice in institu- 
tions like Cornell University, where 
some 200 girl students have joined in a 
netition asking the faculty to drive out 
from the dormitory in which they live, 
two Negro girls that desire the benefits 
of a college education.” 

Mary Church Tirrell declared that the 
chain gangs and convict lease camps of 
the South are violations of the laws 
against peonage and ‘the thirteenth 
amendment. 

“The hope of the situation,” said John 
Haynes Holmes, “is that industrial con- 
ditions will tend to organize whites and 
blacks into one impenetrable phalanx 
against the greed and exploitation of tne 
capitalistic class.” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise said that the 
result of continuing to bar the Negro 
from his rights would be to “Cossackize”’ 
the race. “The terrible effect of persist- 
ent race discrimination came to light in 
the recent campaign of a southern states- 
man for the office of United States sena- 
tor, his platform being the observance 
of the golden rule and the subjugation 
Of ‘the Negro.” 

Resolutions were adopted urging the 
importance of inquiry into the subject of 
federal aid to education and declaring 
the race question in reality due to a 
spirit of caste. The latter resolution 
reads: 


This caste spirit is most plainly manifested 
in the denial of civil rights and the segrega- 
tion of colored people. The movement, alarm- 
ingly on the increase, to exclude, by ostra- 
cism or segregation, the colored citizen from 
fellowship in the common life, from the pub- 
lic intercourse of the community, save as a 
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menial, we oppose as unchristian, undemo- 
cratic, unjust. Segregation is essentially a 
denial of equality, of equal right and equal 
opportunity. A segregated class, however 
prosperous, will inevitably become despised, 
an incitement to aggression. We urge all true 
patriots to oppose segregation for color every- 
where, especially in the North, where all pub- 
lic places and educational and philanthropic 
institutions can be made by those in authority 
training schools for undermining caste. 


PASSING OF THE 
TOWN ALMSHOUSE 


The death knell of the town almshouse 
in New York was sounded April 4, when 
the electors of Nassau county voted to 
replace the town almshouse of that coun- 
ty with a county institution. A permis: 
sive law authorizing the establishment of 
county institutions was passed in 1824 
and gradually the other counties have 
taken advantage of it. 

There are only three towns in Nassau 
county and two of them had combined 
in establishing an institution, so that there 
were only two town almshouses. In 
April, 1910, one of these burned with 
the loss of one life. The other is an old 
institution built in 1863—a dilapidated, 
wooden structure, which is a constant 
menace to the lives of the aged men and 
women in it. They have to climb steep 
flights of wooden stairways and kero- 
sene lamps are used for light. 

The county supervisors were urged 
repeatedly by the State Charities Aid 
Association, the State Board of Charities 
and representative citizens to establish a 
county institution. This they steadily re- 
fused to do, hiding behind the excuse that 
they hesitated to act without being in- 
structed by a vote of the people. This 
spring the Nassau County Visiting Com- 
mittee of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion decided to remove this excuse. It ac- 
cordingly secured the requisite number of 
taxpayers from every town in the county 
to sign petitions requiring the supervisors 
to place a proposition for a county in- 
stitution on the ballot for the April 4 
election. A large and _ representative 
committee of citizens was organized, in- 
cluding Theodore Roosevelt, Congress- 
man Martin W. Littleton, ex-Congress- 
man William W. Cocks, District Attor- 
ney Charles N. Wysong, Judge Robert 
Seabury, August Belmont, Peter B. Ol- 
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ney, and more than two hundred others. 
Newspapers were interested, citizens 
were instructed by personal visits and the 
committee undertook to inform all the 
voters of the issues at stake. A small 
eight page leaflet was placed in the hands 
of every voter and thousands of effective 
dodgers were distributed. 

Every town in the county gave a sub- 
stantial majority for the proposed coun- 
ty system and county institution. As a 
result of the vote the wasteful and un- 
satisfactory town system of maintaining 
almshouses has been abolished in the 
last corner of the state of New York. 


TO CHECK WIFE AND 
CHILD ABANDONMENT 


The National Conference of Jewish 
Charities, which meets biennially, and 
contemporaneously with the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
and of which Lee K. Frankel is presi- 
dent, has inaugurated a movement to 
check wife and child abandonment, 
through a central agency known as the 
National Desertion Bureau. 

At the conference in St. Louis last 
May, Morris D. Waldman, manager of 
the United Hebrew Charities, read a re- _ 
port on abandonment as it affected Jew- 
ish charitable institutions, which was 
also, in a measure, an analysis of the 
causes of desertion and of remedies 
tried and suggested. The information 
he had secured from a number of the 
larger organizations in different parts 
of the country showed that desertion is 
not more prevalent among Jews than 
among other races; that it is not in- 
creasing, but on the contrary appears 
to be decreasing; that lack of work is 
not the cause as frequently as has been 
supposed; that the chief causes among 
the poor, as among the well-to-do, are 
incompatibility in temperament and 
disregard of the marriage tie; and that 
alcoholism plays no part. 

At Mr. Waldman’s suggestion a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a compre- 
hensive investigation. 

Family desertion had received atten- 
tion at former conferences, and attempts 
had been made to check the evil, with 
varying degrees of success. The laws 
defining wife and child abandonment are 
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not uniform. In several states it is a 
felony; in others, only a misdemeanor ; 
in few is it an extraditable offense, and 
even where it is the prosecuting attor- 
neys and the courts have not been eager 
to assist in the deserter’s apprehension 
and punishment. Of late freer and more 
generous co-operation has helped relief 
agencies, particularly those institutions 
which are making determined efforts to 
locate deserters. 

The United Hebrew Charities of New 
York engaged an attorney as desertion 
agent who, in the nine months ending 
September 30, treated 249 cases, in 174 
of which, or seventy per cent, the where- 
abouts of the deserters was discovered. 
In forty-eight cases the men were in- 
duced to return to their homes or to 


have their families join them; for good - 


‘reasons it was found advisable for seven 
husbands to remain separated from their 
wives, but they all made arrangements 
to contribute towards the support of their 
families; in thirty-nine cases it was nec- 
essary to intitute criminal proceedings, 
which resulted in fifteen indictments and 
ten extraditions. 

These results would not have been pos- 
sible but for the Yiddish press. The 


Forward published every week conspic- ° 


,uously a gallery of deserters, containing 
photographs, or where photographs were 
not available minute descriptions, of the 
delinquents. This column has become 
one of the most interesting features of 
the paper. 

Encouraged by the experience of. the 
United Hebrew Charities of New York, 
the committee on desertion concluded 
that similar results might be secured 2n 
other cities if the constituent societies >f 
the Jewish conference united in a cen- 
tral bureau or clearing house. Though 
only opened February 1, the bureau has 
been called upon for aid by eighteen cit- 
ies, in sixty-five cases. Thirty-six desert- 
ers have already been located, twelve of 
whom have been reunited with their 
families or induced to support them. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
CONSERVATION OF VISION 


The organization of the American As- 
sociation for the Conservation of Vision 
on March 25 in New York was the cul- 
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mination of the work of several distinct 
organizations of different kinds and from 
different parts of the country—notably a 
committee on the prevention of blindness 
of the American Medical Association, the 
Russell Sage Foundation, the committce 
on prevention of blindness of the New 
York Association for the Blind, 
committees or associations for  sim- 
ilar purposes in eight other states, 
a committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association on the  conserva- 
tion of vision, a committee of illuminat- 
ing engineers, which has endeavored with 
some success to improve lighting condi- 
tions of the Interborough system, and 
finally several of the constituent com- 
panies of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration which have been active in pro- 
viding safety devices for their workmen. 

The objects of the new association as 
stated in the constitution are: 

To study and investigate all conditions-and 
causes which result in blindness or impaired 
vision. 

To determine so far as possible the relation 
of eye-strain to physical and mental health 
and to human efficiency. 

To devise and provide ways and means for 
the prevention of blindness and the conser- 
vation of vision. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning all 
matters pertaining to the care and use of the 
eyes. 

Thus the aim is to co-ordinate and 
carry forward vigorously several piec?s 
of work which are closely related to one 
another, and which are bound sooner or 
later to find a common basis of action, 
namely, the absolute necessity, both from 
an individual and social standpoint, of 
preserving good eyesight. 

Briefly, the machinery provided by the 
constitution is as follows: An executive 
board of nine managers controls the busi- 
ness affairs of the association, while six 
separate departments carry on the dis- 
tinctive work with eye diseases, indus- 
trial conditions affecting good eyesight, 
care of the eyes of school children, legis- 
lation, statistics and information, and 
publicity. Each department will have a 
responsible chief appointed by the presi- 
dent and approved by the board. Pre- 
sumatly the very best fitted person in 
the country will be selected to head each 
of the three technical departments, and 
the substantial work of the association 
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will be done by them or under their di- 
rection. The harmonious unification of 
the work of the several departments will 
be brought about througu the directive 
agency of the central board. The sec- 
retury will be ex officio secretary of each 
department. 

The president is Dr. F. Park Lewis, 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the vice-president, 
E. Leavenworth Elliott, editor Jlluminat- 
ing Engincer. 

Ida B. Hiltz who was elected secre- 
tary, is a graduate of Dalhousie Univer- 
sity and of the Charity Lying-in Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia, or which she was 
superintendent. She later received a 
diploma in the business course of Tem- 
ple College, Philadelphia, and was an as- 
sistant editor of a technical magazine. 
For the past year she has been assistant 
secretary of tue New York Association 
for Labor Legislation. She has also 
taken active part in the work of the 
National Education Association’s com- 
mittee on conservation of vision. 


SECOND CONFERENCE OF 
NEW YORK STATE MAYORS 


The second annual conference of 
mayors and other officials of the second 
and third class cities of New York 
state will be held in Poughkeepsie May 
25-27. It has been decided to extend 
the conference this year by adding to the 
program a third day for a trip by spec- 
ial boat and train to the Ashokan Dam, 
where after an inspection of the work 
the party will listen to addresses on Mun- 
icipal Water Supplies and Water Re- 
sources of the State by Seth Low, for- 
mer mayor of New York, and Walter 
McCulloch, consulting engineer of the 
New York State Water Supply Com- 
mission. 

Poughkeepsie is planning other fea- 
tures for the entertainment of its guests, 
including a boat ride to West Point 
where they will witness a special even- 
ing dress parade by the cadets and an 
artillery drill; a clam bake, and a “See- 
ing Poughkeepsie” automobile service. 

The New York State Conference of 
Mayors meets annually to discuss the 
latest phases of improvements in muni- 
cipal government. The intention is to 
make the program distinctive, and yet 
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varied and interesting to every city of- 
ficial. The conference is planned to be 
really a working convention with enough 
entertainment for diversion. ‘Why, it 
may be asked,” said the New York 
Evening Post last year, “should mayors 
spend time and public money in listen- 
ing to information that is accessible 
enough in printed form? The answer is 
that personal contact among a group of 
men doing the same work is a way of 
stirring the enthusiasm that begins to 
lag under the strain of daily routine... . 
trom a two days’ threshing out of prob- 
lems, theories, and remedies he may 
bring back a vivid realization of duty 
and need that no amount of printed 
pages can supply.” 


John K. Sague, mayor of Poughkeepsie, 
will preside at the first session, which will be 
devoted to the subject Cleaning and Care of 
Streets. The speakers and their topics will 
be: Paving and Care of Streets, E. A. Fisher, 
city engineer, Rochester, N. Y.; Paving Poli- 
cies and Modern Streets, A. Prescott Folwell, 
editor Municipal Journal and Engineer, New 
York city; Street Lighting—Artistic Modern 
Methods Adapted to Cities. W. D’A. Ryan, 
illuminating engineer General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Mayor Charles C. Duryee of Schenectady 
will preside at the second session at which 
Municipal Accounting will be discussed. The 
speakers and subjects will be: State Examina- 
tion of Municipal Accounts, Purposes and Re- 
sults, C. R. Hall, state comptroller’s office; 
Budget Making and Uniform Municipal Ac- 
counting, William A. Prendergast, comptrol- 
ler of the city of New York; Budgetary Pro- 
visions for Social Work in Municipal Life, 
Homer Folks, secretary State Charities Aid 
Association, New York city; The Attitude of 
the State toward the Municipality, Governor 
John A. Dix. 

Mayor F. J. Nelson of Hornell will preside 
over the first session of the second day. Tax- 
ation and Assessments will be the general 
topic of discussion. The speakers and sub- 
jects will be: Municipal Taxation and Assess- 
ment, Lawson K. Purdy, tax commissioner, 
New York city; Assessments on Railroad 
Properties within City Limits, Harrison Wil- 
liams, general land and tax agent Erie Rail- 
road, New York city; Financial and Social 
Aspects of the Municipal Transit Problem, 
William G. McAdoo, New York city. These 
addresses will be followed by a business ses- 
sion. 

At the afternoon session Forms of Munici- 
pal Government will be discussed, with Mayor 
Elias P. Mann of Troy presiding. The pro- 
gram includes these subjects and speakers: 
Present Second and Third Class City Char- 
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ters, Senator Harvey D. Hinman, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; Commission Form of Government, 
John MacVicar, Des Moines, Ia. ; Essential Prin- 
ciples of Municipal Government, Brand Whit- 
lock; Forms of Municipal Government, Mayor 
William J. Gaynor, New York city. At the 
evening session, Restriction of City’s Powers 
of Self-Government by State Legislatures will 
be discussed. Mayor W. M. Borst of Glovers- 
ville will preside. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CHILD 
LABOR CONFERENCE 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 


No organized effort for social welfare 
in the United States has been planned 
with greater skill, prosecuted on a more 
truly national scale, and supported with 
greater generosity by people of influence, 
wealth, and moderate means than the 
child labor movement. The conserva- 
tive, but aggressive and statesmanlike, 
leadership of Felix Adler and his col- 


leagues on the Board of Trustees, and: 


the fine generalship and executive abili- 
ties of Owen R. Lovejoy make the 
National Child Labor Committee a 
model for, and to some extent the envy 
of, all the more recently organized na- 
tional social movements in the United 
States. Its annual meeting, held each 
year in a different locality, selected for 
strategic reasons, brings together a good- 
ly number of experienced social workers 
from all parts of the country, the field 
agents and investigators of the National 
Committee, and representatives of its 
local committees and co-operating so- 
cieties. Naturally, under these circum- 
stances, we ask: What of the fight against 
the injustice to innocent children and the 
indifference of the American public to 
the quality of its future citizenship? 
Two years ago the fifth conference 
met in Atlanta. The South had not been 
sufficiently aroused and informed. It re- 
sented the implications of many of the 
reports on southern conditions, espec- 
ially in the cotton mills. A polite, but 
rather cold, hearing was given and the 
attendance of southern people of influ- 
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ence was meager and unsatisfactory. 
Official_reports and the persistent and 
better organized efforts of the National 
Committee in the interval have made an 
impression. 

Today Birmingham, with all its com- 
mercialism and signs of material pros- 
perity, gives ample evidence of a new 
spirit that seeks something more than dol- 
lars, and shows a determination to have 
a social life more worthy of the finer tra- 
ditions of the Old South, which will make 
of the New South a civilization in which 
child labor would be an incongruous ele- 
ment. 

This was made plain by the large at- 
tendance at all the meetings in March 
which lasted over four days. Leading 
citizens, business men, women who are 
leaders in exclusive social circles, pro- 
fessional and educational leaders joined 
hands with workers and toilers in man- 
ual occupations in hearty appreciation 
of every indication of progress, and of 
every suggestion as to how the South may 
raise its standards, educate its children, 
and free them from industrial slavery. It 
was the most encouraging and stimulat- 
ing meeting the National Committee has 
ever held. It was plainly evident at the 
business men’s luncheon where 300 ac- 
tive business men gave an entire after- 
noon to a meeting, at two large even- 
ing mass meetings each attended by 
at least 1,500 people, and at an equally 
large Sunday afternoon gathering, that 
the new and ambitious “Pittsburgh of the 
South” wants no child labor, no cot- 
ton industry in which child labor is 
regarded as essential, no children sac- 
rificed by the selfish machinations of the 
misguided theater trust or by the cruelties 
of street trades or mercantile pursuits. 
It wants its children educated to carry” 
forward and enjoy the fruits of the effi- 
cient development of its newly discov- 
ered wealth and its awakened energy and 
vigor. Such thoughts were heard on all 
sides, not from sentimental reformers, 
but from the millionaires among Bir- 
mingham’s hard-headed business men. 

Following a strenuous day at Atlanta, 
where another great gathering, the 
Southern Commercial Congress, had 
brought people together from all over 
the South to discuss its business prob- 
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lems, Colonel Roosevelt’s arrival in Bir- 
mingham on the second day of the child 
labor meeting not only brought out a re- 
markable tribute to his personal popu- 
larity from all classes of the population, 
but also served to bring the child labor 
meetings to the attention of thousands of 
people and to give their proceedings col- 
umns of newspaper publicity they would 
not otherwise have had. Colonel Roose- 
velt was on thoroughly familiar ground 
when discussing child labor and allied 
problems of the home and school. With 
great moral earnestness he again and 
again appealed to the people of the South 


to judge the hardships and deprivations. 


of the children working in mills and fac- 
tories with such low standards of legal 
protection by the care which each parent 
wants to give his own child. He stated 
forcibly the unquestionable right of the 
state to interfere on behalf of the child. 
He advocated the entire abolition of 
night work for children and favored the 
federal children’s bureau, whereby the 
national government may do its share by 
furnishing the necessary information as 
a basis for wiser state legislation with 
respect to child welfare. 

The reports of the general secretary, 
Mr. Lovejoy, and the southern secretary, 
A. J. McKelway, recorded both victories 
and defeats in legislative campaigns, but 
showed conclusively that the entire line 
of defence has been moving steadily for- 
ward. The gains of seven years of or- 
ganized effort and the condition of the 
organization itself were significant, and 
the National Committee, with over 5,000 
members, an annual budget of expenses 
amounting to more than $60,000, a 
trained field force of investigators, and 
twenty-seven affiliated state and local 
committees, is indeed a militant force 
from which we have a right to expect 
large results. The standards for which 
the committee works are in the main 
those formulated seven years ago but 
not yet attained over considerable terri- 
tory in the United States. Yet it was 
evident at this meeting that the period 
of regulation and strict supervision of 
children permitted by law to work has 
been extended, and that it is in reality 
fourteen to twenty-one or until the child 
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has attained its legal majority, and not 
fourteen to sixteen for all children. 
The night messenger evils, which have 
been found so revolting and demoraliz- 
ing that they have aroused instant pro- 
test everywhere, have led to prohibitory 
legislation for night work extending to ‘ 
twenty-one years of age in New York, 
and to eighteen years in some other 
states which have the sixteen-years limit 
for night work in general. The eight- 
hours day for children ts another special 
item of legislation that was vigorously 
advocated and on which progress is 
being made. 

A defeat in the efforts in South Caro- 
lina te raise the age limit for children 
in factories to fourteen resulted, how- 
ever, in the elimination of the poverty 
exemption for children under twelve, 
and fixing the sixteen-years age 
limit for night work which affects only 
four or five mills in South Carolina, 
where Governor Blease vetoed the ap- 
propriation for two factory inspectors. 
In North Carolina the situation in the 
last legislative session was worse, and 
efforts to raise the age limit in factories. 
from thirteen to fourteen and to sixteen 
for night work, and to establish a sixty- 
hours week and provide factory inspec- 
tion, met with stout resistance in the 
house committee on manufactures and 
labor, packed as usual with cotton manu- 
facturers and their personal representa- 
tives, and opposition from the North 
Carolina Manufacturers’ Association. 
Only one change in the law was finally 
passed, the reduction in hours from 
sixty-six to sixty a week. 

On the other hand, Texas has gone 
ahead of.the standard law and estab- 
lished a fifteen-years age limit for fac- 
tories and a seventeen-years age limit for 
work in mines; and Georgia is now the 
only state where children under twelve 
are permitted te work more than sixty 
hours a week. Alabama was considering 
a bill recommended by its governor to 
raise its age limit to fourteen and pro- 
vide for factory inspection. 

The bitter fight in the last legislative 
session in Indiana resulted in some gains, 
and throughout the North and West 
slow, but steady. gains were reported. 
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The theater, largely in the control of 
a powerful trust, has loomed up as a 
new and growing child-exploiting indus- 
try. Jane Addams arrived in Birming- 
‘ham a day late, disappointing the ladies’ 
reception committee which had arranged 
a formal luncheon in her honor, because 
she was detained in Springfield, Ill., un- 
til the efforts of the theater trust to 
amend the Illinois law, which does not 
allow children under sixteen to appear 
on the stage at night, had been success- 
fully repulsed. Similar efforts were 
reported which sought to break down the 
Massachusetts law, the only other state 
now giving fairly adequate protection to 
stage children. Miss Addams made a 
strong appeal for a little less selfishness 
in the indulgence of a thoughtless desire 
on the part of theatergoers to see the 
realism of children, which she pointed 
out is really a contradiction of the real 
art of the acted drama and not necessary 
for its development. Jean Gordon 
showed from her experiences as a fac- 
tory inspector in New Orleans that the 
evils to which stage children are liable 
are much greater than are supposed. 


Their number, including those who are. 


attached to vaudeville and moving pic- 
ture shows, is so large as to constitute as 
important a group as almost any child 
employing industry in the country. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley recommended the appli- 
cation of the Consumers’ League prin- 
ciple as a remedy, and asked the public 
to boycott plays in which young children 
appear. 

A pretty definite consensus of opinion 
was manifest that present progress in 
legislation and enforcement is sufficient- 
ly encouraging to warrant greater ef- 
forts to secure uniformity of standards 
throughout the various states in the gen- 
eral laws with respect to the employment 
of children, and in the means for their 
enforcement through more adequate fac- 
tory inspection. Special branches of 
child employment, however, must . be 
studied more intensively and legislation, 
with possibly quite different standards 
from those of the general legislation, 
adopted to meet the peculiar conditions 
incident to dangerous occupations, night 
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work, and special occupations, such as 
messenger service, street trades, theaters, 
agricultural gangs, etc. 


Much remains to be done. Ten states 


permit children under fourteen to work - 


in factories and workshops. Eight 
states s‘ill let boys of twelve work in 
mines. Fifteen states permit children 
under sixteen to work at night. Thirty- 
five states do not have the protection of 
the eight-hours day for their working 
children. Twenty-three states have no 
adequate requirement for proof of age 
in enforcing such laws as they have. 
Practically every state and community 
in the United States, compared with 
England and Germany, is in its infancy 
in provision for the inspection, enforce- 
ment, and collection of information as a 
basis for the rational improvement of 
legislation for children. 

Industrial education. and vocational 
guidance are matters to which the Na- 
tional Committee is feeling itself com- 
pelled to give increasing attention, in or- 
der to make its protection of working 
children effective and positively as well 
as negatively helpful. 


REFEREE ON INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS 


MORNAY WILLIAMS 
Of the New York Bar 


The editorial in Tue Survey for April 
8, entitled Economics. Philosophy, and 
Morals vs. The Court of Appeals, has 
called attention, as have many previous 
articles, to a very great public danger, 
due, as it would seem, to the peculiar 
methods of training judges, and to a 
phase of the law which has not received 
from the legislature, or the people at 
large, the attention which its importance 
demands. 

It is not a matter of criticism, in any 
way whatever, that judges should be 
drawn, as they are, from the ranks of 
practicing attorneys. Rather it is a mat- 
ter of congratulation that the higher ju- 
dicial offices should be filled by men 
whose lives have been devoted to the 
study of law as a science and the prac- 
tice of law as a profession; but while in 
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“property rights and personal 
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most particulars this very natural and 
admirable narrowing of the field from 
which judges are selected necessarily re- 
stricts the training of the embryo judge 
to the matters which particularly affect 
law as a science, it also removes the stu- 
dent from the consideration of those sides 
of the law on which it touches the ordi- 
nary life of the people; and the more that 
the student of law specializes on the side 
of jurisprudence, the less likely is he to 
find time or opportunity to consider the 
economic and philosophic aspects of law 
as it enters into the domestic relations of 
men, and into their business relations. 
Now, one of the fundamental principles 
which the law student, the practicing law- 
yer, and consequently the judge, is bound 
to regard, is the preservation of the lib- 
erty of the citizen and the property 
rights of the citizen. To him the law 
exists largely for the vindication of per- 
sonal liberty and the protection of prop- 
erty. Consequently, when he is called 
on to interpret a new statute, almost the 
first test to which he must put it is that 
of being in harmony with the general 
theory of law, which is thus fundament- 
ally related to personal liberty and the 
institution of private property. He has 
not behind him a body of facts, nor has 
he any specific training on the conditions 
of life and labor among the people, 
which, without the presence of such body 
of facts in the shape of evidence before 
him, will enable him to interpret a new 
enactment of the legislature affecting 
liberty, 
with this background of existing condi- 
tions; but, as things stand at present, he 
must determine the constitutionality of 
the act solely with reference to the gen- 
eral principles of the law with which he 
is familiar. The courts have held, in 
cases too numerous to need cit>tion, that 
the police power of the state is so great 
and supreme that whenever considera- 
tions of public morals and public health 
are necessarily involved, restraints both 
on the liberty of the citizen and on the or- 
dinary method of dealing with private 
property may be set aside for the sake 
of the public welfare. A man cannot 
ordinarily be compelled to sell property 
which he owns and does not desire to 
sell, but if it be necessary, for the good 
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of the whole people, condemnation pro- 
ceedings can be taken, and, however 
averse the owner of the particular piece 
of real estate may be to selling it, the 
sale is forced and he is compensated. 
Ordinarily speaking, a man has the right 
to choose his own place of residence, and 
as long as he conducts himself decently 
he can stay where he elects; but if con- 
tagious discase invades his household and 
attacks him or any member of his house- 
hold, the health officers, in the intere-t 
of public health, can enter his house, 
aud forcibly remove him or the diseased 
person to a quarantine station. Number- 
less other illustrations might be given of 
the way in which considerations of pub- 
lic health or public morals are held by 
the courts to override the ordinary safe- 
guards of personal liberty and private 
property, but these safeguards cannot be 
taken away without it being made to ap- 
pear to the court that considerations of 
larger public interest are necessarily in- 
volved. Now, in the class of cases to 
which the editorial referred to above 
adverts, and particularly in the case of 
such decisions as that of the New York 
Court of Appeals upon the workingmen’s 
compensation act, the judges who must 
pronounce upon the constitutionality of 
the act have, neither by training, nor by 
the presence of a body of evidence, been 
informed of the necessities and of the 
reasons for new restrictions upon private 
rights. Hence, the writer is induced to 
suggest a plan which he has discussed 
with various persons interested in public 
affairs in the past, but which, as far. as 
he is aware, has never been made the 
subject of any large public discussion. : 

The plan is this: Whenever an act has 
been passed by the legislature, having to 
do with the conditions of employment, 
length of hours, scale of wages, or other 
matters pertaining to the relations of 
employer and employe, and the constitu- 
tionality of such act is called in question 
in any action or legal proceeding, it should 
be provided that either party to such ac- 
tion or proceeding may request the ap- 
pointment of a referee by the court be- 
fore whom the question is raised, who 
should take testimony as to the actual 
conditions of employment in the trades 
affected by the act in question, including 
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the questions of public health and public 
convenience, and report the evidence so 
taken to the court; and that upon the 
coming in of such report the court shouid 
determine the constitutionality of the act. 
This suggestion is mot intended in any 
way to deprive the court of the power 
to determine the constitutionality of the 
act, for any effort to do that would prob- 
ably be held-to be itself unconstitutional, 
but it is intended to provide, (what it 
is presumed the judges themselves would 
welcome), a body of evidence, obtained 
in a proper manner, which might aid 
the court in arriving at a just conclusion 
before the decision is made. As already 
pointed out, the difficulty that inheres 1n 
the situation is that the court has before 
it in determining the abstract question f 
constitutionality, no evidence, and for the 
most part no such preliminary ‘training 
as would prepare the judge for an in- 
telligent consideration of the relation of 
the general public to the particular enact- 
ment; and in the absence of all such 
special information the court is naturally 


bound to protect the rights of individ-_ 


uals and property. 

The chief objection which will suggest 
itself to this plan is that of expense, but, 
as has been pointed out in the editorial 
which calls forth this suggestion, the 
expense to the community in life, health, 
and economic efficiency, through decis- 
ions which nullify the force of remedial 
statutes, is far greater than the expense 
of a reference; and the only other meth- 
od of obtaining information on which the 
court may wisely proceed is by having a 
commission appointed by the legislature 
to ascertain the conditions making neces- 
sary the enactment of any special legis- 
lation of this sort, and the expenses of 
such a commission would be heavier than 
those of a reference. 


NEW JERSEY STATE CON- 
FERENCE OF CHARITIES 


HUGH F. FOX 


A conference post-mortem is naturally 
rather a deadly affair; but the tenth New 
Jersey State Conference of Charities 
and Correction was so unique that it 
merits more than the usual floral tribute. 


April 22 


With the Princeton campus as a setting, 
and the halls of the university as audi- 
ence chambers, it was, of course, superb- 
ly staged; and it is worth recalling that 
the meetings had to be shifted three times 
before the conference settled in a hall 
that. could accommodate the crowd. 
Over 500 persons registered from outside 
the town, besides 155 Princetonians, and 
the total attendance numbered fully 1,000. 

The conference had one concept: the 
family. The whole program centered 
around this idea, and the sections were 
so co-ordinated as to convey a sense of 
their unity. 

At the opening meeting on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Governor Woodrow Wilson de- 
clared that the only real forces of soci- 
ety are the voluntary forces that display 
themselves unbidden to meet the needs 
of men, and that the human will is the 
only thing that is ever going to lift so- 
ciety. “No system of law”, said Gover- 
nor Wilson, “is justified without freedom 
of the will. Society can live only by the 
liberation and stimulation of the human 
will. If there is no choice there should 
be no punishment.” He concluded by 
saying, “Your quest of justice will lead 
you to the confines of politics.” This 
naturally brought him to the question of 
taxation, which is involved in meeting 
the larger needs of the state’s institu- 
tions. The system of taxation must be 
more equitable. We must stop squeez- 
ing the poor, and get the money from 
those who have it. 

The president of the conference, Mrs. 
Caroline B. Alexander of Hoboken, 
dealt in her address with the conserva- 
tion of the women and children, and the 
preservation of the home. Women, 
children, and the home are the sources 
and foundations of the state. Mrs. 
Alexander’s address was a plea for an 
enlightened public opinion which would 
recognize not only the humane, but the 
economic, value of thorough provision 
by the state, and by its municipalities, 
for dependents and defectives, for recrea- 
tion and for sanitation. Opposition to 
progress is voiced in terms of dollars. 
We must, therefore, remove the dollar 
opposition in proving dollar gains 
through scientific, businesslike treatment 
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of crime and poverty. The reason that 
New Jersey has not made more progress 
in this direction in the past is not so 
much because of a parsimonious policy 
as of a lack of efficient planning, 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson said in his ad- 
dress that the “elimination of the unfit” 
goes on the basis that ninety-nine out 
of every one hundred are born sound. 
All are born equal and to all must be giv- 
en a white man’s chance to do his work 
in the world. The time to get criminals 
and insane is when they are young and 
minety per cent of the criminals and 
eighty per cent of the insane could be 
eliminated, if as young children they 
were inspected by physicians, alienists, 
and teachers. 

The Monday morning session was ad- 
dressed by General Lewis T. Bryant, 
commissioner of labor for New Jersey. 
General Bryant spoke on Women in In- 
dustry in New Jersey, declaring that at 
the present time there are 75,000 women 
employed in manufacturing industries. 
He said that the social order that looks 
to women as the conservators of the race 
must not ignore the life-destroying influ- 
ence that prevents women from becom- 
ing in reality conservators. Under pres- 
ent conditions women in New Jersey are 
sometimes allowed to work in manufac- 
turing concerns up to the day of mother- 
hood. Furthermore, the state has no 
legislation to prevent women from work- 
ing in dangerous trades. In too many 
cases woman’s labor is required in. in- 
dustry merely because it is cheaper than 
man’s. The welfare of society demands 
that woman shall neither usurp man’s 
place nor cheapen his labor. The only 
protection for woman provided by legis- 
lation in New Jersey is such as would 
likely be provided by the manufacturer, 
even if there were no legislation. Three- 
fourths of New Jersey’s industries re- 
quire woman’s labor, while seventeen 
per cent are entirely dependent upon it. 

J. Maude Campbell of Passaic deliv- 
ered a thoughtful address on what can 
be done to elevate the immigrant home. 
“Race prejudice”, she said, “is one of 
our present day perils. When 
the immigrant woman comes here she is 
apt to remain, and is the founder of the 
home of our future American citizens. 
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. Many immigrants are living at 
a lower standard here than they did in 
their own country. Congestion easily 
creeps in and is hard to root out. . . . 
A sympathetic woman inspector could 
work wonders in showing tenement peo- 
ple how to adjust themselves. . . . 
The knowledge of their rights under the 
law would soon put an end to the fear 
of reporting necessary repairs lest the 
rent mays be ralscdae te t.4 | EM ics 
Campbell made a plea for visiting 
nurses, for a minimum wage law, 
for adequate provision for wholesome 
recreation, and for the proper enforce- 
ment of the excellent New Jersey em- 
ployment agency. law. Perhaps her 
most telling point concerned the need 
of advertising existing agencies of re- 
lief. She thought that a simple state- 
ment of the relief agencies’ purposes and 
of the laws concerning conditions of life 
in the communities, printed in the lan- 
guages of the immigrant population, 
would do a great deal to dispel the pres- 
ent ignorance of our customs. 

At the meeting of the section on De- 
linquent Women, Katherine Bement 
Davis of New York made a practical 
address on the Essentials for a State Re- 
formatory for Women, saying that it 
should be located at a central point, with 
sole regard to its future administration, 
rather than at the point where land is 
cheapest. 

The meeting on Children resolved it- 
self into a pure milk symposium. 
William H. Allen made a characteristic 
address on municipal and social responsi- 
bility for the mortality of children, and 
a plea for adequate and effective meth- 
ods. Joseph P. Byers spoke on New 
Jersey’s Legislative Needs and the Care 
of Children, contending that the child in 
a large sense belongs to the state, and 
that while there are still parents who 
imagine that they have a sole right in 
their children, they will gradually awak- 
en to a realization that their right is 
shared by the state. Mr. Byers declared 
parental ignorance to be the chief cause 
of infant mortality. It is not so much 
that parents neglect children as that they 
do not know how intelligently to admin- 
ister to their needs. Over 9,000 children 
under two years of age died in New Jer- 
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sey last year, yet it is confidently assert- 
ed by authorities that from fifty to sev- 
enty per cent of child mortality is pre- 
ventable. At present children’s homes 
and child-helping socfeties are under no 
central state supervision, which, how- 
ever, is greatly needed, Mr. Byers 
thought. No child-helping agency 
should be permitted to operate within 
New Jersey until properly licensed. 

Other important needs are special 
classes and medical attention for sub- 
normal and abnormal children. It is 
estimated that there are over 12,000 chil- 
dren in New Jersey, who on account of 
weakened mentality should be in special 
schools. The establishment of these 
schools and the training of teachers to 
take charge of them are essential. 

The last two sessions were devoted to 
homes in the city and homes in the coun- 
try. Lawrence Veiller’s theme was the 
Housing Problem, which he considered 
from a general standpoint. He declared 
that there ought not to be any tenements 
outside New York, and that the eyes 
of New Jersey should be turned to hous- 
ing conditions in Philadelphia rather 
. than in Manhattan. Prof. Royal Meek- 


er of Princeton University addressed . 


the conference on Living Conditions in 
Rural Communities. In his opinion con- 
ditions in city slums are little, if any, 
worse than conditions in many rural dis- 
tricts. The attention of philanthropists 
and legislators to the improvement of 
city living and working conditions has 
resulted in withdrawing interest from 
rural needs, although the latter are often 
just as pressing. In many instances the 
isolation of rural life enables country- 
men to live under more barbarous cir- 
cumstances than would be tolerated in 
cities. The lack of social and intellec- 
tual interests characteristic of rural life 
causes much of the drunkenness and 
pauperism prevalent in the country. Pro- 
fessor Meeker asserted that it is usually 
taken for granted that the social evil 
does not exist in the rural districts. He 
admitted that there is less public pros- 
titution and venereal disease in the coun- 
try. but declared that there the social 
evil takes the form of illegitimacy. The 
country furnishes the city with a large 
number of its prostitutes. The sup- 
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posed law-abidingness of the country is 
largely fictitious; the scarcity of arrests 
and court trials originating in the coun- 
try is due to lax enforcement, or rather 
lack of enforcement, of the laws in rural 
communities. Professor Meeker main- 
tained that a very large amount of men- 
tal deficiency prevails in the country dis- 
tricts. Dangerous lunatics are allowed 
to roam at large, and feeble-minded peo- 
ple marry and reproduce their kind, gen- 
eration after generation. It is the be- 
lief of the speaker that overcrowding 
and bad housing are not much less preva- 
lent in the poorer country districts than 
in the cities. ‘ 

In connection with the conference a 
large number of exhibits were shown by 
state institutions and state boards. The 
most notable were the heredity charts 
prepared by Dr. Weeks of the State 
Village for Epileptics, and the heredity 
charts and psychological clinic in charge 
of Prof. E. B. Johnstone and Dr. H. H. 
Goddard of the Vineland Training 
School; the psychological charts pre- 
pared by Prof. Howard -C. War- 
ren. and _Dr:.. HH. CG. McGomas ot 
Princeton; the anatomical exhibits pre- 
pared by Dr. Stewart Paton and Prof. 
Ulric Dahlgren; and the mental hygiene 
and psychiatrical exhibit under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. A. Cotton of the Trenton 
State Hospital for the Insane. Mention 
should also be made of the admirable 
exhibit prepared by Dr. Henry L. Coit, 
the medical director of the Babies’ Hos- 
pital, Newark. 

The conference elected Prof. Royal 
Meeker of Princeton president for the 
ensuing year, and Dr. David F. Weeks of 
Skillman, secretary. 

Preceding the conference on Saturday 
night, April 1, the State Charities Aid 
and Prison Reform Association held its 
annual meeting, which was addressed by 
Amos W. Butler of Indiana, who spoke 
on State Supervision of the Dependent 
and Delinquent; and by Dr. J. T. Gil- 
mour of Toronto, who described the On- 
tario prison farm experiment and the 
new plan of substituting open dormitor- 
ies for cells. It happened that the uni- 
versity preacher on Sunday morning was 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, who delivered an elo- 
quent sermon on present day problems. 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN AS A CIVIC RECREATION CENTER 
JAMES P. HEATON 


“What we want here,” he said, “as it seems 
to me, is a little more of the pleasures and graces 
of life—See us on Sundays, we are not a bad 
looking lot; healthy, well-dressed, and tolerably 
rosy. But we have no pleasures.” 


“There must be some.” 


“A theater and a music-hall in Whitechapel 
road. That has to serve for two millions of 
people. Now, if this young heiress wanted to do 


any good, she should build a palace of pleasure 
ere.” 


—This dialogue, which occurs in All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men, expressed a vision 
which nearly thirty years ago fired the imag- 
ination of Walter Besant and James Rice. 
Why should there not be for the people a 
palace of delight that should contain libraries, 
reading rooms, clubs, music rooms for con- 
certs, schools for music and dancing, athletic 
facilities, and room for teaching all the arts 
and handicrafts, asked Harry in the story. 
In the succeeding pages the authors elaborated 
the scheme so that at 
the end of the novel 
the palace of delight 
is in working order 
and Stepney is trans- 
formed. elm, vthis 
house,” says Harry, 
one of the characters 
in the book, “which is 
a temple of praise, we 
shall all together con- 
tinually be thinking 
how to bring more 
sunshine into our lives, 
more change, more 
variety, more happi- 
ness.” 

Besant, who placed 
on the title page of 
his novel the words 
“An Impossible 
Story,” may have 
been surprised to see 
how his suggestion 
aroused the city and 
in the end The Peo- 
ple’s Palace for East 
London became a 
reality. It is known 
throughout the world 
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and has led to the building of many palaces 
of pleasure for the people. 

In 1841 J. T. Barber Beaumont left $65,000 
for “intellectual improvement and_ rational 
recreation and amusement for the peopie liv- 
ing at the East End of London.” This be- 
quest had been waiting untouched for over 
forty years when Besant’s story was pub- 
lished. All saw then the ideal use for the 
fund, and Queen Victoria, the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Roseberry, T. Dyer Edwards, 
and the Duke of Westminster, all contributed 
toward carrying out the plan, but the largest 
gift, $100,000, was made by the Draper’s Com- 
pany. The queen allowed the great hall which 
seats thousands to be named the Queen’s Hall. 

The building provides a school of arts and 


_crafts, a school’ of commerce, a library, Iec- 


ture halls, baths, gym- 
nasiums, schools of 
cooking and sewing. 
Expositions, concerts 
and conferences are 
held within its walls. 
It is precisely what 
its name implies, a 
palace for the amuse- 
ment and the intel- 
lectual and material 
amelioration of the 
people. The realiza- 
tion in the old world 
metropolis of Besant’s 
dream, to which he in 
part owed his knight- 
hood, is a veritable 
fairy story. It is an 
air castle that came 
true. 

New York city, the 
new world metropolis, 
may become possessed 
of a palace of pleas- 
ure and delight 
through a chain of 
events equally strange. 


In New York there 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. is just one block 
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in the regular street plan which is built over 
- solid without a single air or light shaft. It is 
Madison Square Garden at Twenty-sixth 
street and Madison avenue. Formerly a rail- 
road station stood on the site. For years 
the city was treated to the amusing spectacle 
of passenger trains dragged down Fourth 
avenue by horses, because it was not deemed 
safe to use steam power in the heart of the 
city. Finally the Grand Central Station was 
built farther north where better arrangements 
could be made, while Madison Square Garden 
became famous for six-day walking contests. 


The possibilities of the site for an immense 
amphitheater for gigantic shows appealed to a 
group of men who erected the present struc- 
ture. The best architectural talent was en- 
gaged. Stanford White owed much of his 
great reputation to the fact that he designed 
Madison Square Garden. His name will al- 
ways be linked with it because he kept a 
studio in the tower under the famous bronze 
figure of Diana, and especially because it was 
on its roof garden that he was shot. The 
huge amphitheater; which is the dominating 
feature of the building, seats over 12,000 
people. It has been the home for the enor- 
mous shows and the annual exhibits which 
attract so many thousands. 

The traditions of the old garden have been 
partly reproduced in the new, by the famous 
arnual bicycle races and the indoor athletic 
meets and games held there. An allied use of 
the great structure has been for the sports- 
men’s, automobile, and motor boat shows. 
The garden is famous, too, because it is almost 
the sole building in America large enough to 
house Barnum and Bailev’s Circus or Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West, which elsewhere use 
tents. Political meetings with presidential 
candidates as the drawing cards have often 
filled it to overflowing, and it is rented for 
the great masque balls. But to hundreds of 
thousands throughout the country the garden 
is associated with the annual horse show, 
which owes perhaps even greater interest to 
the chance it gives to observe in the boxes 
representative and labelled entries of Amer- 
ica’s aristocratic four hundred with their lat- 
est Parisian trappings than it does to the 
-horses on the tan bark. 

But with all these manifold uses Madison 
Square Garden stands idle much of the time. 
During several months of the year it is open 
only for occasional single nights. For most 
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purposes its very size makes the risk of rent- 
ing it too great. A political candidate must 
be sure of his audience else its expanse of 
empty seats. carefully noted by opposition 
papers, throws cold water upon his ambitions. 
The basement, with acres of space, has scarce- 
ly been opened save during horse show week 
and in the spring when the circus has used 
it for its menagerie. 

When the management this spring an- 
nounced that the building was to be sold be- 
cause it has proved a financial failure, and 
suggested a concession in the price if the city 
would buy, everybody felt that were the gar- 
den to be torn down New York would lose 
a unique and cherished possession. The fact 
that the garden was liable to be destroyed 
had been intimated before and various organ- 
izations had urged that it be used as a civic 
and recreational center. At this juncture 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman called a meeting of 
all interested to consider the best use to which 
the building could be put and plans for rais- 
ine the money necessary. Committees have 
been appointed which are now at work. 

The plan to make of Madison Square Gar- 
den an industrial, civic, and recreational cen- 
ter was broached by William R. Willcox, 
chairman of the welfare department of the 
National Civic Federation, in December, 1908. 
At that time the destruction of the Grand 
Central Palace, which was the second largest 
hall in New York, was impending, in order to 
permit of the enlargement of the New York 
Central Station. The need became evident- of 
a building to be used for a recreation center 
for labor. This idea has already been suc- 
cessfully carried out in St. Paul, Denver, Los 
Angeles, and by St. Mungo’s Hall in Glasgow. 
For the past two years the National Civic 
Federation through its welfare department 
has been urging that a similar plan be carried 
out in New York, and it has prepared an 
outline of the uses to which the building 
could be put, from which a number of the 
following suggestions are drawn: 

Many great employers in New York are 
interested in having an adequate space for 
the annual balls and entertainments of their 
employes’ associations. The workers in the 
department stores, each of which employs 
thousands, have associations which need an 
enormous hall for their annual entertainments. 
The thousands of employes of the street rail- 
way lines give through their association each 
year a remarkable vaudeville show with the 
men, their wives, and their children enjoying 
the performance. The only other halls available 
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for such purposes, and they are much smaller, 
are Palm Garden with a capacity for 1,400; 
Terrace Garden, capacity 2,000; Manhattan 
Casino, capacity 2,000, and Amsterdam Opera 
House, capacity 2,000. _ These are in such de- 
mand that engagements must be made one 
year in advance. 


Madison Square Garden can readily be 
used as a recreation center for labor. Re- 
cently a labor ball in the arena was attended 
by 13,500 people. Trades unions, associations 
of employes in private enterprises, and bene- 
ficial organizations of postmen, policemen, and 
firemen abound to make use of the garden 
for vaudeville entertainments, dancing par- 
ties, and balls. It is the best place in New 
York for such festivities, Sunday night con- 
certs, and religious meetings as are certain to 
be attended by thousands. 


Dowie looked upon Madison Square Gar- 
den as the finest place in America for a re- 
vival meeting. One of the most dramatic and 
at the same time pathetic and comic scenes 
the garden has ever witnessed was when his 
army of religious enthusiasts tried to purify 
by storm the citadel of mammon in America, 
as they considered New York. Most people 
saw merely an eccentric, petulant, and corpu- 
lent old man with a waning following, baited 
each day and night by an ill-mannered mob. 
But others who heard the choral singing by 
thousands of drilled voices wished that the 
garden might be used frequently by the Ger- 
man saengerbund societies. 


About two years ago the unemployed tried 
to hold a meeting in Union Square. The po- 
lice did not favor giving a permit for the 
gathering, thinking it would obstruct traffic 
and fearing that there might be disorder. The 
meeting was disbanded by force, but not until 
after a bomb had been thrown, one man 
killed, and many trampled upon. An arena 
such as Madison Square Garden offers a 
place where New York could hold its town 
meetings of dissatisfaction in which the ques- 
tions of current interest, such as rapid transit 
and subways, could be threshed out by free 
discussion. Would not New York benefit by 
having a Hyde Park or a Boston Common 
under cover? 


_ For smaller gatherings such as lodge meet- 
ings, women’s clubs, theatricals, entertain- 
ments for children, and lectures, Madison 
Square Garden has a handsome concert hall. 
Adjoining this is an assembly room_ which 
could be turned into a library, smoking, or 
game room. ‘The garden is already provided 
with a fine restaurant, so that the catering 
facilities are excellent. Part of the restaur- 
ant space could be screened off and counters 
erected for a model factory lunch room. . The 
theater in the building could be used for good 
moving picture shows as well as for great 
attractions. In the tower are eight floors of 
rooms available for women’s clubs, for the 
discussion of domestic science, and the study 
of cooking. There is a splendid roof garden 
for summer entertainments. 
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Thus Madison Square Garden already pos- 
sesses many features for a civic recreation 
center. A gymnasium could be arranged and 
a swimming pool in the basement. Another 
suggestion has been to have a permanent em- 
ployes’ welfare exhibit, consisting of stereop- 
ticon views, photographs, plans, and models. 

In the slack summer season the city could 
use the garden for drills by policemen and 
firemen, to which a small admission fee might 
perhaps be charged; for budget exhibits, and 
for civil service examinations. At present the 
city rents space for such purposes. 

If the garden is acquired by the city there 
is no reason why automobile shows, horse 
shows, motor boat exhibitions, and circus 
should not be given there as at present. Mad- 
ison Square Garden has a commercial value to 
everybody from the bootblack to Tiffany’s. 
During the last automobile show ten thou- 
sand rooms were rented at hotels by visitors 
who patronized the stores and theaters. 

Three plans have been suggested for real- 
izing the civic center. Many wish the city 
to purchase and own the building; others 
think the city and the trustees of Madison | 
Square Garden ought to contribute jointly 
toward the purchase price, while some favor 
a popular subscription with a contribution 
from the trustees. The building could be 
operated by a board appointed jointly by the 
city, by the present trustees, and by the or- 
ganizations interested. 

Prominent city officials have agreed to take 
the matter betore the Board of Estimate for 
action if some definite plan can be arranged, 
If the garden is purchased by the city, rents 
will have to be charged to prevent an ava- 
lanche of applications. The city by using it 
for the purposes mentioned, for which now it 
rents space, could make the problem of self- 
support much easier. Certain expenses could 
be saved by using the garden for similar pur- 
poses for a longer period instead of having a 
dance on a waxed floor one evening, followed 
by athletic games as the next event, with a 
ball a few evenings after for which the floor 
must be rewaxed at an expense of eighty-five 
dollars. 

But can it be made self-supporting as a 
people’s palace? In all probability yes, 
though it is as worthy of subsidized support 
as the opera or the New Theater. Across 
the river from New York in Jersey City there 
is a People’s Palace that was erected by Jo- 
seph Millbank. It cost $300,000, and unlike 
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practically all settlements and many Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, has been self- 
supporting from the day it opened. It is a 
clubhouse for all the people. The cheapness 
of the rates brings the people and keeps them. 
It has a splendid gymnasium, a rifle range, a 
roof garden, a library, a theater, two halls 
for dances, lodge rooms, ten bowling alleys, 
pool and billiard tables, a banquet hall, and 
catering facilities. It offers for Jersey City 
just what Madison Square Garden can furnish 
for New York. City ownership would en- 
list the interest of hundreds of organizations 
and be advertising of very great value. New 
York is bountifully supplied with local cen- 
ters but has no place that can serve as a 
focus for the recreational and civic activity 
of the city as a whole, and in which joint 
meetings of local bodies can be held. 

Madison Square Garden is centrally located 
and easily reached from all parts of the city. 
If New York avails itself of the chance of- 
fered, Father Knickerbocker will be able to 
show a more profitable use of a strategic loca- 
tion than can Philadelphia, which allowed the 
old Pennsylvania Railroad Station to become 
the home of a department store. 


BUDGET EXHIBITS IN TWO CITIES 


“My people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge”, said the prophet Hosea. This 
is as true today as it was 2,000 years ago. 
Lack of knowledge as to preventable crime, 
ignorance, tuberculosis, infant mortality, 
housing evils, waste, and corruption led the 
officials of New York city to organize a 
budget exhibit last fall to give the citizens 
a better understanding of the problems of 
municipal administration. 

The idea is spreading, for a municipal ex- 
hibit was held last month in Memorial Hall, 
Toledo, where the city used this means of 
taking an inventory of work: accomplished 
and contemplated. The exhibit constituted a 
report, as it were, of the clected directors 
and public agents of Toledo, and gave all a 
chance to investigate the work of the vari- 
ous city departments. That the citizens were 
interested was shown by the fact that Me- 
morial Hall was crowded to overflowing so 
that many had to be turned away. About 
40,000 people attended and it was proved that 
a larger building was needed. Mayor Whit- 
lock, the originator of the plan, made his 
first public address after an illness when he 
opened the municipal exhibit. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Toledo are served daily by practically fifteen 
different departments and sub-departments of 
the city government. All of these were rep- 
resented and the opportunity was not lost to 
impress upon citizens that Toledo in some 
respects is in the forefront of growing Amer- 
ican municipalities. As in New York there 
were of course practical exhibits, showing 
the work of the firemen, policemen, and 
street cleaners, from which householders 
learned that even in these branches of ser- 
vice, with the work of which they are most 
familiar, there is much that they must do to 
help get the best results. The first day the 
council held its regular meeting in the ex- 
hibit hall for the edification of the electors, 
the Board of Education conducted classes in 
cooking, sewing, and manual training at Me- 
morial Hall and the toddlers of the kinder- 
garten went through their exercises and play 
drills. The scholars themselves were util- 
ized to show what the schools are doing. A 
model was shown of the park system To- 
ledo hopes to complete some day, with the 
new million-dollar bridge and the connecting 
boulevards lined with trees, and lighted at 
night most realistically by electricity. A 
feature wanting in New York was a practical 
demonstration of the smoke inspector’s work, 
but New York is much freer from this nui- 
sance than are most large cities. 

The Toledo exhibit was due to the pro- 
gressiveness of the mayor. In the east a 
smaller city is being awakened by a budget 
exhibit planned and conducted by private 
agencies. To a large extent the fact of most 
Significance which the exhibit in Hoboken 
will show is that the city officials do not pos- 
sess the information necessary for an ade- 
quate exposition of the work performed by 
the municipality for its citizens. Hemmed 
in by steamship docks, railroad terminals, 
meadow lands, a high hill west of the town, 
and Jersey City on the south, Hoboken with 
its German population has become a laughing 
stock of the metropolitan district around 
New York. Although the city occupies 
about the smallest area in the country in 
proportion to its population, which should 
make some of the problems of administra- 
tion easier, its streets are neglected and its 
sewer system is a disgrace. But Hoboken, 
through the good offices of the Board of 
Trade and the Robert L. Stevens Fund for 
Municipal Research, is being aroused. 

The exhibit is in the Steneck Building, 
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which has just been completed and whose first 
tenant is the citizenry of Hoboken, which is 
learning that its city is peculiar in having 
few organized branches of municipal service. 
Many city officials have no regular offices, 
but do their work from their own private 
offices. There is no record of outstanding 
requisitions so that the city is unable to tell 
what its obligations are at any fixed moment. 
Likewise, all payments are credited to the 
year in which they are made though the work 
may have been done previously and the claim 
for the service delayed. These facts and 
what they mean are being explained at the 
exhibit. The exhibit gave much attention 
to the schools, showing among other things 
the cost of ai! the supplies. Half the space 
“used or one entire floor of the Steneck Build- 
ing is occupied by this exhibit. By means of 
a cleverly constructed relief map the way 
in which parts of the town are flooded at 
high tide, which makes it impossible for the 
present incomplete gravity system of sewers 
to take away the refuse, is graphically shown. 
Considerable attention is given to the health 
needs of the town and a demand is being 
made for two visiting nurses. A dental ex- 
hibit is one of the features. The New Jer- 
sey Shade Tree Commission has an exhibit, 
and the Robert L. Stevens Fund shows how 


consumers have been cheated by short meas- . 


ure. As a result of the revelations of this 
investigation, the state Senate has passed the 
first of reconstructive measures. A Budget 
Sunday was held and the ministers, many of 
them fired by an address by John Haynes 
Holmes of New York, have shown a very 
active interest in the budget for 1911, which 
will be voted on June 1. 


ROCHESTER TO THE FORE 


“Rochester is exceptionally agreeable among 
American cities of its size; it is prosperous; it 
is growing. What occasion is there for im- 
provement? Just because it is prosperous and 
growing Rochester must take steps to meet 
the changing conditions forced upon it by 
that growth, or in the absence of improvement 
will come deterioration; for a living city can- 
not stand still.” 

This is the introduction of the report on a 
city plan for Rochester, which has lately been 
submitted by experts retained for that pur- 
pose. It explains why a document of this 
character may interest people outside Roches- 
ter, for in dealing with a particular problem, 


it deals also with one that is fairly typical. 
The men who undertook this study were 
Frederick Law Olmsted of Boston, Arnold 
W. Brunner of New York, and, in consulta: 
tion on traction problems, Bion J. Arnold of 
Chicago. They submitted their recommenda- 
tions to the Rochester Civic Improvement 
Committee of which Charles Mulford Robin- 
son is secretary. Mr. Robinson declined to 
make the report himself or even to serve on 
the commission, because he believed it better 
that such work be done by men free from 
local prejudice. The Chamber of Commerce, 
however, has adopted resolutions thanking 
him in the name of the city for his part in 
securing the plans. 

These plans are published in very attrac- 
tive form, with many illustrations, maps, and 
diagrams. They present the conclusions of 
the experts under three general heads: Part 
I, Improvements for the center of the city. 
Part II, A discussion of the street system, 
with suggestions for desirable changes. Part 
III, The park system. 

The discussion of the center of the city in- 
cludes a proposal for a new city hall and civic 
center; a plaza and an improved approach to 
the new railroad station; improvement of the 
river banks in the heart of the city; the use 
of the old canal bed when the completion of 
the new barge canal shall make this available. 
The report suggests a site for a public library 
and considers other matters. The suggestions 
are general, the commission making no at- 
tempt whatever to work out details. Beau- 
tiful pictures, which have not failed to arouse 
the interest and civic ambition of the people 
of Rochester, are presented, but the text in 
which they are described is very fragmentary. 
Perhaps on the whole this was not an unwise 
way to present the matter. 

It is proposed to put the city hall in the cen- 
ter of West Main street at the point where 
the present canal crosses it, the street to 
be carried through by archways. The building 
will be surmounted by a high tower and will 
make a very striking architectural accent on 
the leading business street of the city. The 
plans contemplate an elaborate plaza in front 
and behind. The property to be taken is not 
expensive. There is need for a new city hall 
and the suggested site is convenient. Conse- 
quently, a strong sentiment has developed for 
carrying out this project. 

It is proposed in the plans that the central 
building for the public library be placed on a 
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site facing a triangular park, at the apex of 
which a monument to Schiller now stands, 
giving the name, Schiller Park, and creating 
a literary atmosphere which makes the little 
triangle an appropriate fore-court to a public 
library. 

It is proposed that the New York Central’s 
new station be made a union station by bring- 
ing all the railroads into it, as can easily be 
done, and that a new thoroughfare be made 
parallel with Main street on the north, to 
relieve congestion of traffic. 

The general discussion of the street sys- 
tem contained in Part III reiterates many of 
the ideas brought out in Mr. Olmsted’s report 
for’ Pittsburgh, which THE Survey recently 
gave at some length... The chapter closes 
with a long list of specific suggestions. 

The chapter on the park system notes that 
“probably the most fundamental consideration 
in planning to supply the local recreation 
needs of a city is that every family to be 
served must be within easy walking distance 
of the park which is to supply its needs.” 
Easy walking distance is explained to mean 
a quarter-mile limit, and the experts calculate 
that such provision “would involve setting 
apart between five and ten per cent of the 
total city area’. They add that “from 
twenty-five to forty or fifty per cent is set 
apart for streets, without hesitation.” With- 
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out attempting to locate these neighborhood 
recreation grounds, the following method is 
proposed: “First, get the cash in hand; sec- 
ond, decide upon the general locality within 
which the park is needed and the functions 
which it is to serve; third, make a. general 
examination of the values of property within 
the locality, consider roughly the cost of de- 
veloping different pieces of land into the sort 
of park required, and select, tentatively, one 
or more sites which seem promising; fourth, 
obtain options on such of the land within the 
limits of the tentative site or sites as can be 
put under favorable option; then, fifth, ask 
publicly for the tender of any lands in the 
locality for parks, and hold public hearings 
thereon; finally, in the light of the informa- 
tion thus secured, select definitely the site 
and boundaries of the park and take it by 
condemnation proceedings.” The experts de- 
clare this to be a better and more economical 
procedure than to purchase or accept certain 
pieces of land, and then try to acquire ad- 
jacent pieces to rectify boundaries or to se- 
cure sufficient space. The trouble with the 
latter method is that the establishment of a 
park renders adjacent land so valuable. 

The commission praises the large parks of 
Rochester, and finds that for the present they 
serve pretty adequately the city’s needs for 
that kind of park. They do, however, recom- 
mend an elaborate system of connecting park- 
ways and boulevards. 
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The avowed spirit of all the suggestions is 
to preserve the present characteristics of 
Rochester and to stimulate the natural lines 
of growth in so far as they are worthy; and 
not to force improvements alien to the city. 
“Rochester”, says the commission in its in- 
troduction, “has a strong individuality among 
American cities—an individuality to be guarded 
and encouraged. Rochester at its best—im- 
proved and enlarged—must still be Rochester.” 

At the annual dinner of the Chamber of 
Commerce, when Brunner, Olmsted, and Ar- 
nold were present, the books were distributed 
and the drawings shown for the first time. 
The plans have been exceedingly well re- 
ceived. In the local periodical, the Common 
Good, a writer has said: “For this great re- 
port, which is certain to be our help and 
guide through many years, the city itself paid 
nothing. <A few public-spirited individuals 
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have presented it as their gift to the com- 
munity. If it shall be practicable to carry 
out in large measure the recommendations it 
contains, they will be glad. But in any case 
they appreciate that the main value of such 
a study lies in its stimulus to civic spirit and 
local pride, in the ideal which it creates in the 
hearts of men of what their own city may be- 
come. They believe that whether or not the 
dreams are realized we shall all be better 
Rochesterians, because we have been shown a 
vision.” 

The experience of other communities teach- 
es that, to greater extent than can be fore- 
seen at the beginning, such dreams do come 
true. Once a community has before it a 
vision, an upward impulse is felt throughout 
the whole body politic—an elevation of com- 
munity thought and ideal, which does not fail to 
make physical imprint on the developing city. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


STRENGTH THAT UNION GIVES 


Los Angeles is one of the cities in which 
the local improvement clubs are federated in 
a central body. At a recent meeting of the 
Federated Association, which took the form 
of a luncheon, five hundred members were 
present, representing forty-two clubs and a 
membership of more than three thousand. It 
is obvious that in such union there is great 
strength. The meeting was addressed by the 
mayor and other prominent citizens, whose 
attendance could not readily have been se- 
cured by any one of the clubs. 


A TREE THAT OWNS ITSELF 


The story of a tree which has a formal 
deed to the ground on which it stands is 
told by the Outdoor Art League of San José 
in a local newspaper. The story goes that in 
Athens, Ga., one William Jackson loved .a 
tree as some men love friends or money. So 
he gave it its own splendid self to have and 
to hold, with a deed of all the land within 
eight feet to be its own, safe from the greedy 
intrusion of man. This was an act of such 
high sentiment as belongs to the days of 
romance and the knight of La Mancha. But 
it was done in our own land less than 100 
years ago. Though the deed is not valid in 
law, the citizens still hold it good and will 
not have it violated. A tablet near the tree 
bears the following legend: “For and in con- 
sideration of the great love I bear this tree 
and the great desire I have for its protection 
for all time, I convey entire possession of 
itself and all land within eight feet of the 
tree on all sides.” 


‘thorized in Denver. 


DENVER GROWS AMBITIOUS 


Denver Municipal Facts has printed at con- 
siderable length the report of the appraisers 
appointed to value the properties needed for 
the civic center and other improvements au- 
The total proves to be 
somewhat less than the original estimate, but 
even so other municipalities will sit up and 
take notice when they read that this low valu- 
ation puts the price for the lands to be taken 
for playground purposes alone at $200,975, and 
the land for the civic center site at not much 
under $2,000,000. Other plans are to cost hun- 
dreds of thousands dollars. However, Den- 
ver has considered all these figures and has 
resolved to go ahead. When the work is done 
the city will be exceptionally well developed 
from the standpoint of civic improvement. 


AU STUDY OF THE, STREET 


At a recent meeting of the City Club of 
Philadelphia the topic discussed was, ‘What 
is Philadelphia Doing to Protect Her Citizens 
in the Street?” The speaker, Dr. Delos F. 
Wilcox, before taking up his thoughtful an- 
alysis of the subject, called attention to 
the place which the street ought to occupy 
in the thoughts of citizens. “It is”, said he, 
“the symbol of -democracy, of equal oppor- 
tunity, the channel of the common life, the 
thing that makes the city. We have been 
accustomed to wunderrate and despise the 
street. It is true that every great city 
takes pride in the number of beautiful ave- 
nues and lordly boulevards; but the street as 
such is little noticed or noticed only to be 
despised. We speak of ‘women of the street’ 
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and ‘children of the street’ as if the street 
were a moral sewer into which one could not 
go without contamination. I fancy 
that the civic renaissance which must surely 
come, which indeed has already appeared in 
its sporadic beginnings, will never get very 
far until we have awakened to a realization 
of the dignity of the street—not the majestic 
thoroughfare and the broad boulevard only— 
but the common street where the city’s chil- 
dren play, through which the milk wagon 
drives, where the young men are educated, 


along which the currents of the city’s life 


flow unceasingly, if not tumultuously.” 


ABOUT PLAYGROUND FAIRS 


Now that thoughts are turning to play- 
grounds, note may be taken of an interesting 
method of raising money for their support, 
which was employed some months ago in 
Flushing, N. Y. Private subscription pro- 
vided the funds for conducting a certain play- 
ground during the summer. The children 
were not only taught what to play and how 
to play, but were shown how to use their 
hands by making useful and artistic things. 
When the season closed, a Playgrotind Fair 
was held, and through gate receipts and the 
sale of articles made by the children money 
was raised for future needs. Mr. Hartman 
has said in the American City, that the results 
of money secured in this way are appreciated 
by the children -because they earned the money 
themselves; and that such an occasion pre- 


serves the interest of persons who contribute. 


to playgrounds but know little about them. 
To those who attended the fair and saw the 
children at play and bought what they had 
made, the playground became a nearer and 
more real interest. It should be easier to get 
money for the coming year and necessary to 
get less. ; 


AN IDEA FOR STREET SIGNS 


In nearly all cities and towns there are a 
good many streets named after individuals of 
some historical interest, either generally or 
locally, as pioneers, landowners, or prominent 
citizens. It may be worth while, therefore, 
to take a hint from Paris, where the Munici- 
pal Council is considering a bill designed to 
add significant historical data to the street 
name signs. For example, the signs giving 
certain street names would hereafter read: 


RUE DE RIVOLI, 
French Victory in 1797. 


AVENUE VICTOR HUGO, 
French Poet and Novelist, 1802-1885. 


RUE LINCOLN, 
Famous President of the United States, 
1809-1865. 


This suggests an interesting thing done this 
winter in Boston. Following the persistent 
request of the Daughters of the Revolution, 
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the street department has given consent to. 
the addition to street signs, in fine print, of 
the original names of the streets. Jor ex- 
ample, under the name Temple place will be 
the words, Turn Again Alley, its old name; 
and some of the signs on lower Boylston 
street will have the words, Frog Lane. Near 
the post office the sign on Devonshire street 
reads: Black Jack Alley. It would not be 
surprising if, with this assistance, some of the 
quaint old names came back again. 


THE CARE OF STREET TREES 


Something over a year ago the mayor of 
New Orleans appointed a parking commission 
with five members, to have charge of tree 
planting on the streets. The ordinance gov- 
erning its operations requires among other 
things that “no shade or ornamental tree or 
shrub shall be planted in any of the public 
highways of the city by any individual or 
corporation, until such tree or shrub shall 
have first been approved, and the place where 
it is to be planted designated by the Park- 
ing Commission, and a permit granted there- 
for. That no person shall without the 
written permit of the Parking Commission, 
place or hereafter maintain upon the ground 
in a public highway, stone, cement, or other 
substance which shall impede the free passage 
of water and air to the roots of any tree in 
such highway.” . Other restrictions as to the 
stringing of wires, etc., are equally stringent. 
In its first annual report, just issued, the com- 
mission outlines certain principles which gov- 
ern its work. An interesting one expresses 
opposition to the familiar custom of planting 
street trees close together to obtain quick re- 
sults. The commission well says: “When 
such additional and excessive planting is done, 
it is invariably with the understanding that 
certain of the number shall be cut out at 
some future time, but that future time never 
arrives, or at any rate, is never determined. 
We all know the popular opposition to cutting 
down any tree on public grounds. ... 
Few instances exist where the original in- 
tention to. thin out has been carried into 
effect, but, on the contrary, the usual result 
is an overcrowded planting which remains to 
obstruct and destroy effect.” 


ACTIVITY IN SAN ANTONIO 


The American City reports that the Civic 
Improvement League of San Antonio, Tex., is 
not only doing all the things which an ener- 
getic civic association usually undertakes, but 
with an eve to the future has taken up edu- 
cational work. It has introduced the study 
of civic improvement into the public schools, 
so that when the young student leaves the 
high school he will be prepared for the du- 
ties of good citizenship. Various influential 
organizations, such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Woman’s Club, and the Real Estate 
Exchange, have affiliated with the league, giv- 
ing to it much power, and it now ventures to 
dream of securing a city plan. 
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ANAEMIC CHILDREN IN AN OPEN-AIR SCHOOL 


MABEL DELANO LORD 
BOSTON 


The friends who watched the untidy little 
band of listless or nervous children who 
straggled over: the bridge on the opening day 
of the Castle Island Open-Air School were 
fain to doubt their eyes when, on the last day 
of the school, they were told that the merry 
throng of children in their clean dresses, who 
trudged sturdily over the same bridge, were 
the same children. The witnesses of this 
transformation agree with Dr. Thomas F. 
Harrington that the school deserves recog- 
nition as a successful experiment. 

No one questions the value of pure air for 
upbuilding the physically debilitated city 
child, but how to take advantage of this 
principle in operating a public school system 
is still a problem. 

The experience of the Women’s Munici- 
pal League of Boston in establishing an open- 
air school on a somewhat original plan sug- 
gests at least one practical method of solv- 
ing it. The success of this school is largely 
due to the chairman of the committee, Rose 
Lamb, whose good judgment yoked sound sen- 
timent to sound science in its development. 

An experimental school for debilitated chil- 
dren was carried on in a suburban park by 


this committee during the summer of 1909. 
The children were selected largely by social 
settlement workers, and the plan had the en- 
dorsement and advice of prominent physi- 
cians. The benefit to the debilitated chil- 
dren led to the establishment in the summer 
of toro of the Castle Island Open-Air 
School. It was particularly fortunate in its 
location. The Boston Park Commissioners 
permitted the use of a part of the old grass 
grown Fort Independence on Castle Island, 
and some barrack rooms afforded shelter for 
the kitchen, store rooms, etc. The harbor 
island is connected by a bridge with South 
Boston. 

The committee of the league, in order to 
relate the Castle Island School to the public 
school system, conferred with the superin- 
tendent of public schools, Stratton D. Brooks, 
with the result that Dr. Thomas F. Harring- 
ton, director of hygiene, became an advisory 
member of the committee to represent the 
public schools; and the selection of the chil- 
dren was entirely under his supervision. 
During the previous winter a study of the 
health of the Boston school children had re- 
sulted in a classification in which 5,000 chil- 
dren, for various causes, were grouped as the 


FOLK DANCING FOR RECREATION AND HEALTH. 
Walls of Old Fort Independence, Castle Island, Boston harbor, in the background. 
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SLEEP THAT KNITS UP THE RAVELL’D SLEEVE OF PHYSICAL DEBILITY. 


most physically debilitated among the 90,000 
public school children of Boston. From the 
children in this group who had been in 
open-air classes during the spring months. 
and whose homes had been visited by school 
nurses, 163 were selected for the Castle 
Island School. All cases known to be tu- 
bercular were excluded. Other children 
from the same group were kept under ob- 
servation as a control to judge the effect of 
the summer school. 

The children were gathered each morning 
in two school yards, one in the West End 
and the other in the North End; and under 
the care of teachers were taken in special 
electric cars to South Boston, and then on 
foot crossed the bridge to Castle Island. 
The school was held five days each week 
from June 29 to August 29 inclusive, with 
a total of forty-one sessions. Bad weather 
on only two days necessitated the omission of 
the session. The average daily attendance 
was 108. Seventy-two children had an at- 
tendance credit of one hundred per cent; 
forty had a record of eighty per cent. The 
children were between the ages of seven and 
eleven, and a large proportion were of for- 
eign birth or parentage. They contributed a 
total of $216.81 to the expenses of the school, 
‘an average of five cents daily from each 
child. The total average cost per child was 
approximately thirteen dollars, but in the 
coming season it is believed that the cost 
can be reduced to ten dollars. 

The school was directly in charge of Kath- 
erine G. Foley, a trained teacher, to whose 
knowledge and understanding of child na- 
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ture are due in large measure the excellent 
results which came with the summer’s work. 
She had three assistant teachers, one of them 


a man, A school nurse was in attendance at 
each session. All worked together for the 
successiul development of the schoo! pro- 
gram which was as follows: 
Tun DaAy’s PROGRAM. 
Yi : 7 Hour 
Occupation Reine 
Meetschildren at Schools . arenes a cies one 8.45 
AllVaboard “thet cars: 1. -se. seem rercnetmte oeiewene ores 9.10 
Ride to South Boston, walk over bridge, and 
@TVlve. aCe LOnt4 .cks see cr RR erm eerie 10.30 
Quiet work—songs, story telling talks on 
personal hygiene: oie ss mecnweec sae 10.30-11.00 
ACtVe: “SAMES Gc. kianstevs orem cnemcrereneteneys 11.00-12.00 
jee i 
Dramatization: | aa .meicsersaeatemeae + be OOOO 
TOUNMIET +4... axdteces, ais] orotate Eee OR eee 12.30-1.30 
INC Aero mo gp oon Dopp ocodabagomo me 1.80-3.00 
Holk. dancing”... awe ace ee 3.00-3.30 
Quiet games—puzzles or wading..... 38.30-4.00 
DICH elie sa spore pe eiteire Souda ota gsc a0 6 4.00-4.15 
Walk over the bridge, and take cars....... 4.15 
FL OWG: + vs.w cls. o ey evetsilelrsre: euelecotebanehotts au eieee ta. 8 See 5.30 


Wading was permitted mornings every alternate 
week; also a bath and salt water dip. once a week, 
with a boat ride back to the fort. 


The luncheon consisted of fish, eggs, veg- 
etables, bread and butter, fruit, milk, light 
puddings, cookies, and ice cream. A gradu- 
ate of the Y. W. C. A.’s School of Domestic 
Science had charge of the selection and 
the preparation of the food. 

The average gain in weight of the chil- 
dren was two pounds, one and a half ounces, 
whereas the children in the same group who 
remained all day in the city gained only an 
average of one pound and were not as vig- 
orous. A quotation from Dr. Harrington’s 
report on this subject is as follows: 
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“As to the respective importance of the 
open air and a regular supply of suitable 
food, it is not possible to differentiate be- 
tween the results of the two because each 
influences the amount of benefit derived from 
the other. It can, however, be claimed that 
without the open-air conditions few of these 
children would have eaten the amount of food 
necessary for functional requirements and 
growth, and fewer still would have assimi- 
lated properly what they did eat.” 


An investigation undertaken by Dr. Har- 
rington into the causes of debilitated and 
anaemic conditions of children showed that 
in the children thus classified, all of whom 
were from crowded city districts, seventy 
per cent came from homes that were relative- 
ly “good”, whereas thirty per cent were from 
the worst homes, classified as “poor.” This 
has led Dr. Harrington to state: 


“It can therefore be asserted that two 
facts seem established: first, that in every 


community there are many poorly fed chil- 


dren; children whose physical and mental 
growth would be increased greatly by better 
methods of feeding, second, that an abun- 
dance of fresh air, associated with sufficient 
rest and a supply of food in accordance with 
the physical needs of children, and prepared 
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in accordance with established knowledge in 
cooking, would transfer many children from 
the class recognized as the most suscepti- 
ble to infection. and contagion to a class 
comprised of children with a physical resis- 
tance against disease sufficient to withstand 
the assaults to which they are so prone.” 


The economic value of this is at once apparent. 

Due credit has been given to the scientific 
methods which neglected no detail for 
strengthening and upbuilding the children. It 
is not so casy to tabulate the insight which 
patiently taught these restless little ones how 
to rest; for to them rest was at first an im- 
possibility. It was also insight which select- 
ed wisely the old, old stories and graceful 
folk dances that directed the rested brains 
and bodies into activities that were truly rec- 
reative. The effect was seen in better nature 
and gentler manners. The teachers and all 
the assistants devoted not only their intelli- 
gence to the school, but gave the vivifying 
power of their genuine love for the little 
child; and thus created an atmosphere 
which is as scientifically necessary to the up- 
building of a child as are-pure air, exercise, 
and nourishing food. 


A PLEA FOR THE ADVANCED CONSUMPTIVE 


THOMAS SPEES CARRINGTON, M.D. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND PREVENTION 
OF TUBERCULOSIS 


In certain parts of this country new build- 
ings are being erected, designed to house in 
large wards ten or more consumptives in 
advanced stages of disease,—a proposal which 
which should call forth protests from every 
rightminded citizen. We have societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, and it 
would seem that we need something of the 
sort to arouse a sentiment against this in- 
human method of housing sick men and 
women, forced by poverty and weakness to 
accept the hospitality of city, county, or state. 
Those who have known anyone in the last 
stages of consumption, and who remember the 


FLOOR PLAN OF ONE BUILDING, 


emaciated body, the pale anaemic face, the 
bright red flush on the check, and the almost 
constant hacking cough, clearing of the 
throat, expectoration, or the fear of hem- 
orrhage at any moment, will agree that people 
in such condition should not be kept together 
by tens or dozens in hospital wards. Consump- 
tives in the advanced stages are easily affected 
by disturbances. Any excitement, such as 
gricf, anger, or worry, is usually followed 
by a fit of coughing and depression. Cough- 
ing is not only bad for the individual, but 
when patients are in a ward it disturbs ten 
or fifteen, and by suggestion often causes an 
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INDIANA STATE HOSPITAL 
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INDIANA STATE TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITAL. 
In this institution all patients are provided with separate rooms. 


epidemic of coughing. One night’s illness 
spent in such surroundings would thereafter 
make almost anyone an advocate of private 
rooms rather than wards for advanced patients. 

The error, and even the cruelty, of herding 
in one room individuals suffering from a 
serious chronic disease is only beginning to be 
appreciated. It is now known that many pa- 
tients who fail to make satisfactory progress 
when housed in wards rapidly improve when 
removed to the quiet and privacy of separate 
rooms. Many hospital physicians are acting 
on this knowledge. 


There is another side to this question which 
cannot be evaded. Those in authority take a 
very grave responsibility when they decide to 
mix indiscriminately people of different intel- 
ligence and habits; for the close nightly in- 
timacy which is almost unavoidable gives op- 
portunity for one evil-minded man or woman 
to pollute the minds of many. In the asso- 
ciation of a crowded ward there is little or 
no escape from overhearing all that is said. 

Although the single room pavilion is more 
expensive to construct, it has its advantages. 
One of the most important is that it facili- 


LAKE EDWARD SANATORIUM. ; 
A new public institution in the Province of Quebec which houses its patients in private rooms. 
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FLOOR PLANS, LAKE EDWARD SANATORIUM. 


tates the management of patients. The psy- 
chological effect of a private room is an in- 
crease in contentment and self-respect, which 
in turn makes for better discipline and bet- 
ter care of persons and rooms. 

It is believed that the spread of pulmonary 
tuberculosis is in a great measure due to the 
cases allowed to die in their homes without 


adequate means to prevent infection of other » 


members of the family; and that if all ad- 
vanced cases were cared for in hospitals the 
disease would gradually disappear. It seems to 
me that since public opinion does not demand 
laws to compel persons in the advanced stages 
of pulmonary tuberculosis to enter institu- 
tions, we who construct ward buildings for 
their care are doing more to keep these pa- 
tients from voluntarily seeking treatment 
than if we did not build at all. 

At least two institutions have gone a long 
way in solving the question of right hos- 
pital construction. The Indiana State Sana- 
torium, which has just been completed, houses 
patients of every description in single rooms, 
and the Lake Edward Sanatorium in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada, another new in- 
stitution, does the same by a different type 
of construction. 


SOME TUBERCULOSIS MEASURES 

Three tuberculosis bills are being consid- 
ered by state legislatures for the appropria- 
tion of state funds for private institutions, 
local associations, or general educational 
purposes. In Maine a bill has been passed 
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that appropriates $5,000 for the next two years 
to the Androscoggin Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, the reorganized and incorporated 
Lewiston and Auburn Anti-Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, and $2,500 a year for the next two 
years for the Central Maine Association for 
the Relief and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 
A .bill introduced in the Iowa Legislature 
does not designate what bodies shall receive 
appropriations, but leaves this to the discre- 
tion of the counties, giving them power to 
appropriate funds, to the extent of $500 per 
year, for education in the prevention of tu- 
berculosis. The Delaware Legislature is 
considering a $10,000 appropriation for use by 
the Delaware State Tuberculosis Commission 
in erecting new buildings at Hope Farm, a 
sanatorium operated by the Delaware Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. The bill requires 
that $10,000 shall be raised by public sub- 
scription before the state appropriation shall 
be available. 

Another phase of the use of state funds 
in the fight against tuberculosis is exhibited 
in Massachusetts, where a recent bill pro- 
vides that every city or town which maintains 
a tuberculosis hospital shall be entitled to 
a state subsidy of five dollars weekly for 
each patient who is unable to pay for his 
support. The bill, which was introduced on 
petition of the Boston Association for the 
Relief and Control of Tuberculosis, has met 
with an opposition bill “to place the charge 
of all diseases dangerous to public health in 
the charge of the State Board of Health.” 
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The school exhibit bill in Minnesota asks 
for an appropriation of $10,000 to the State 
Board of Health to provide exhibits for use 
in the public schools. By making the ex- 
hibits small and portable, and having differ- 
ent sets, it is planned to include more in- 
formation and to allow for frequent change. 

Hospital and sanatorium provision for con- 
sumptives is being considered in many states. 
The bill for a state sanatorium has passed in 
Kansas, carrying an appropriation of $50,000. 
Montana has likewise passed a state sana- 
torium bill with an appropriation of $20,000 for 
erection, and $10,000 for maintenance for the 
next two years. In Texas the approval of 
Governor Colquitt has been given to a bill 
setting aside $140,000 for the erection of two 
state camps. The bill as originally passed by 
the House provided $240,000 for four camps, 
but a compromise was necessary to get it 
through the Senate. As a preliminary step 
in establishing a state sanatorium in Wash- 
ington, a bill providing for an investigating 
commission has been introduced. The state 
sanatorium bill was rejected some time ago, 
and a program of investigation is now 
planned before the presentation of another 
bill, Rhode Island has followed the report 
of its tuberculosis commission by introducing 
a bill asking for a state hospital to cost 
$150,000. In North Dakota, where money was 
granted last year for a state sanatorium site, 
the Legislature is considering an appropria- 
tion for a building. A bill to establish a state 
sanatorium in New London county is before 
the Connecticut Legislature. 

Following the report of the Missouri State 
Tuberculosis Commission, a bill has been 
passed by the Legislature which provides for 
public tuberculosis hospital districts with com- 
missioners for each. It asks the power also to 
raise money by bond or otherwise to the ex- 
tent of half of one per cent of the assessed 
value of the taxable property in the districts, 
and to double this amount with the consent 
of two-thirds of the electors at any regular 
election. The commissioners are to have 
power to accept gifts to conduct any work for 
the prevention of tuberculosis. a 


County hospital laws, similar to those in 
force in New York state or slight modifica- 
tions of them, are being considered by the 
Legislatures in Minnesota, Indiana, and 
Tennessee. In the last two states the 
bills, both House and Senate, have passed. 
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Wisconsin is considering a form of county 
hospital law recommended by the committee- 
on charitable institutions, in a bill providing 
that a tuberculosis hospital be established by 
each county, or by several counties jointly. 
Like the proposed Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island measures, it would subsidize the county 
hospitals to the extent of three dollars a 
week for each patient. The total subsidy 
from the state is not to exceed $20,000 in 
any year. 

Utah is considering a comprehensive regis- 
tration law, a clause of which places the duty 
of reporting all tuberculosis cases not only 
upon the medical profession, but upon the 
owners and managers of hotels, boarding, and 
lodging houses. It would require every per- 
son afflicted with consumption to provide 
himself with a sputum receptacle for use 
while in public conveyances, or when 
mingling with the public. A bill to pro- 
hibit the employment of any teacher who can- 
not furnish a physician’s certificate showing 
freedom from pulmonary tuberculosis is also 
before the Utah Legislature. Registration 
laws modelled after the New York law are 
being considered in Iowa, Chio, and Tennessee. 


The Maryland Association for the Preven- 
tion and Relief of Tuberculosis has prepared 
a measure for the Legislature, authorizing a 
bond issue of $300,000 by the city of Balti- 
more for a hospital for advanced cases, the 
matter to be referred to a popular vote at the 
next election. 

Separate buildlings for tuberculous inmates 
of state institutions are asked for in bills in- 
troduced in the Legislatures of Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, and lowa. 
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McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
THE ANTI-FLY CAMPAIGN. 
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Yes, I gvess you can hove I Now aes he going to ao with sé THE PUBLIC DRINKING CUP 


ene of inose straws | a soda water straw? MUST GO.”’ 


During the past two months one 
far western and one far eastern 
state, Idaho and New Hampshire, 
have joined in the crusade against 
the public cup. Altogether ten 
states have prohibited its use; and 
similar legislation is pending in 
eleven. Two score state boards of 
health, and as many city boards have 
decided against the common cup as 
dangerous and as an _ undoubted 
means of communicating infectious 
ey es, diseases. Over a dozen railroads 
. Giijj0 give their passengers the opportunity 

ZY; \ of purchasing cheap individual cups. 

Fox in the Chicago Evening Post. And on March 21, 1911, the New 

REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF THE MOVEMENT. York city Board of Health joined the 

abolition movement by adopting an 

additional section to the Sanitary 
Code, to take effect October 1: 

“The use of a common drinking 
cup or receptacle for drinking water 
in any public place or in any public 
institution, hotel, theater, factory, 
public hall, or public school, or in 
any railroad station or ferry house 
in the city of New York, or the fur- 
nishing of such common drinking 
N cup or receptacle for use in any 
a Se CTE EN\S\\ \\ Se such place is hereby prohibited.” 
IS§ LEGISLATION PENDING : Through a bill recently introduced 
EMI CUFS PROHIBITED ~ / in the Illinois Legislature, and 
through orders put into effect by 
public authorities in several cities of 
the state, Illinois is seeking to abol- 
ish the common drinking cup. The 
bills in the Legislature will, if they 
become law, absolutely prohibit pub- 
lic drinking cups in school buildings, 
railroad trains and stations, public 
buildings, and public places. For 
each infraction a fine of from five 
to twenty-five dollars is specified. An 
ordinance was also introduced in the 
City Council of Chicago to abolish 
the common drinking cup, whether or 
not the state enacts a law upon the 
subject. Health commissioners and 
others throughout the state are rally- 
ing public sentiment on behalf of 
these efforts. In Sterling, the Board 
of Public Improvements has ordered 
that bubbling fountains must take the 
place of the drinking cup, and Rock 
A GOOD EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW. Falls has swung into line. ‘ 
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PHILIP P, JACOBS: NEW EDITOR 


Beginning April 1 the managing editorship 
of the Journal of ihe Outdoor Life, the anti- 
tuberculosis magazine, comes over to Dr. 
Philip P. Jacobs, assistant secretary of the 
National Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis. Warwick S. Car- 
penter, former managing editor, retires to de- 
vote himself to other literary work and to 
complete his law studies. Dr. Jacobs has 
been a department editor of the Journal for 
some time, and had newspaper experience 
back of that. A graduate of Syracuse, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, Ph. D. from Co- 
lumbia, and with valuable experience in social 
work, he is well equipped for this feature of 
his work in the National Association. 

While the general character and policy of 
the magazine will not be materially changed 
under the new management, it will attempt to 
supply more particularly the needs of tuber- 
culosis patients. The Journal will not neg- 
lect the army of anti-tuberculosis workers 
who are among its readers, but will buttress 
their work by going directly to patients with 
constructive information. 

The three leading articles in the forthcom- 

ing April number conform to this new plan. 
One is by Dr. Charles L. Minor of Asheville, 
N. C., on Hints and Helps to Tuberculosis 
Patients; another, by Dr. James Alexander 
Miller of New York city, on Taking the Cure 
in the City; and the third by Dr. Haven 
Emerson of New York. city, on Conservation 
of Bodily Resources. The June number will 
deal particularly with rest and exercise, spec- 
ial features of which will be treated by emin- 
ent authorities in physiology and medicine. 
In July a special Italian number will be pub- 
lished, which will contain articles by promin- 
ent Italian and American anti-tuberculosis 
workers, and bear to some extent upon the 
Seventh International Congress on Tubercu- 
losis at Rome. Other numbers will be upon 
food and nourishment for the tuberculosis 
patient, “fresh air”, and “occupation.” 
_ To increase its circulation, the Journal 
wishes the names of tuberculosis patients, 
and hopes that many persons who arc able 
will subscribe for patients to whom the mag- 
azine would be of value. 


A MUNICIPAL HEALTH MONTHLY 


Volume I, No. 1 of the Monthly Bulletin 
of the Department of Health of the city of 
New York, intended to give information re- 
garding the department’s activities and the 
health of the city, has just been issued. “All 
efforts,” says the front page editorial, “put 
forth by the Department of Health to improve 
the health conditions of this city can be ef- 
fective only when they are met by the intelli- 
gent interest and co-operation of the public. 
In order to secure such co-operation, educa- 
tion and instruction are essential, and pub- 
licity affords the most, effective method by 
which this may be obtained.” 
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The issue contains an article on the health 

of the city, presenting statistics for forty ycars 
back; a note on the child-welfare exhibit; a 
summary of the Sanitary Bureau’s work for 
1910; and a summary of the city’s vital sta- 
tistics for I9I0. 
_ The total births reported are 129,080, an 
increase of 2,863 over the average for the 
preceding ten years, and the greatest number 
ever reported in the history of the city. There 
were 46,417 marriages reported, almost 5,000 
more than in 1909, but 2,743 less than the 
previous ten years’ average. Deaths num- 
bered 76,742, which is 15.98 per 1,000, and a 
decrease of over 13,000 from the preceding 
decade’s average. The diseases causing the 
greatest increases in deaths (7 per cent) were 
cancer and malignant.tumors. “It is found 
upon analysis,” to quote the Bulletin, “that 
all the causes of death which are amenable to 
sanitary control show decreases. Among the 
more prominent we may mention tuberculosis, 
with a decrease of 1,840; diarrhceal discases 
under five years of age, with a decrease of 
1,151; diphtheria and croup, decrease, 6098; 
typhoid fever, 258; etc.” 


METROPOLITAN S HEALTH WORK 


The major portion of the Afetropolitan, a 
magazine which the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company publishes and distributes to 
about 5,000.000 of its policyholders, is de- 
voted to education in the prevention of dis- 
ease and improvement of health. To the 
last issue members of the Committee of One 
Hundred on National Health have contrib- 
uted articles in favor of a national depart- 
ment of health. Herbert W. Fisher enu- 
merates three things which a “department of 
health” might do: 


First, set a watch on interstate waterways and 
interstate trades. ‘ 


Second. hetp along the knowledge of disease by 
getting the ablest scientists to investigate, make 
researches, and gather statistics. 


Third. keep information regarding disease on 
file, and publish it for the benefit of all as it 
new distributes information concerning crops ta 
the farmers 

Dr. George M. Kober of Washington con- 
tributes an article in which he argues that 
the government might, through a department 
of health, evolve model plans and building 
regulations for government workshops and 
office buildings, so that no such buildings 
hereafter need be erected without due regard 
to ventilation, safety, light, heat, and sanitary 
conveniences. He believes the government 
should establish, in connection with the Na- 
tional Museum, a section devoted to exhibits 
illustrative of the hygiene of occupations, 
safety appliances, habitations, foods, and to 
other collections ,for the promotion of 
industrial and social betterment. 

Chief Harvey W. Wiley thinks that a de- 
partment of health should pay as much atten- 
tion to the farmers’ children as to his live 
stock. He says: “If we have never had a 
department of health, Congress. is not at 
fault; it is the people of the United States. 
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ORGANIZED LABOR AND EFFICIENCY’ 
LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


The assertion that American prosperity is 
due to our great natural resources is only 
partly true.. The fertile fields of the West 
would have brought us little wealth, but for 
mechanical science, and the development of 
agricultural machinery which eliminates waste 
in human labor. 

In New England, particularly, our necessi- 
ties and not our resources were the real cause 
of our prosperity. A poor soil drove us to 
manufacturing. High wages necessitated the 
saving of human labor and became the mother 
of our inventions, giving us labor saving ma- 
chinery. That the people of the East have 
not attained even greater general well-being 
is due, in large part, to the fact that the sup- 
ply of foreign low-priced workingmen made 
it possible to meet the demand for higher 
wages by means other than the elimination 
of labor waste. Human nature, like the in- 


animate, seeks the path of least resistance. To. 


think hard and persistently is painful. The 
path of the pioneer is beset with obstacles. 
It was easier to tap the inexhaustible foreign 
labor supply than to devise and to introduce 
better methods and better management. In- 
stead of keeping down the labor cost by elim- 
inating unnecessary human effort and increas- 
ing the production of the individual, we met 
the workingman’s demand for higher wages 
by the increased supply of workers. Instead 
of conserving the workingmen, we accepted 
the ready substitutes for those incapacitated 
by disease or accident resulting from excessive 
toil or improper conditions of employment. 

Fortunately a new necessity has intervened: 
the awakened social sense of the community, 
with its longing for a truer democracy. This 
great ethical movement for real brotherhood 
of man reinforces the demand of the work- 
ingman for wages, hours, and conditions which 
will permit his living according to those higher 
standards essential to life, health, and the 
performance in a democracy of the duties of 
citizenship. These new and increasing de- 


tAddress before The Labor 
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mands have created a new necessity for econ- 
omy in production. And scientific manage- 
ment comes prepared to relieve that neces- 
sity by a revolution in industry comparable 
only to that effected in the transition from 
hand labor to machinery. 
It is important that the scope and incidents. 
of scientific management be not misunderstood. 
So much has been said of increasing the 
efficiency of labor that the importance of in- 
creasing the efficiency of materials, of plant, 
of working capital, and of service has per- 
haps not been fully appreciated. And yet 
the economies and the profits arising from the 
scientific handling of those factors in business 
are probably in the aggregate at least as great 
as from the increased efficiency of labor itself. 
Saving the waste in materials is attained 
in part through securing that article which is 
determined by scientific tests to be best 
adapted to the needs, and of producing the 
result at lowest cost even if purchased at a 
higher price. It is attained in part through 
proper methods of storage and accounting, 
thus avoiding actual waste of the material 
itself, or of dishonesty in its purchase or use. 
Saving in plant is attained not only by 
adopting the best, but by so equalizing, plac- 
ing, and using the equipment through careful 
planning as to secure practically its full use 
all the time, thus reducing the capital invested 
upon which charges for depreciation, interest, 
or rental, taxes and insurance must be earned. 
Saving in working capital is attained not 
only by so controlling and linking the quantity 
of supplies necessarily carried, and so eliminat- 
ing delays in the process of manufacture as to. 
reduce materially the amount invested in raw 
material and supplies and in work in process. 
Improving the service so as to secure cer- 
tainty and prompt deliveries reduces expense 
and annoyances, and vastly increases the suc- 
cesses and profits of the sales department. 
Scientific management seeks to do for in- 
dustry systematically and comprehensively in 
conserving effort, materials, and capital, what 
heretofore has been done sporadically and par- 
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tially. Its engineers refuse to recognize that 
there is any legitimate sphere in industry for 
ignorance or lack of skill. Ignorance and un- 
skillfulness necessarily spell waste,—and waste 
is sinful, whether it be due to lack of train- 
ing, of selection, of equipment, or of planning. 

In discussing the efficiency of labor a con- 
struction altogether too narrow has been given 
by some to the term labor. The labor to be 
made more effective is that of the managers 
and high salaried officials quite as much as 
that of the wage-earners. 
creased efficiency of the wage-earner is not 
possible until the heavy demands which ‘scien- 
tific management makes upon those controlling 
and directing the business, including’ super- 
intendents and foremen, are fully met. In- 
creased efficiency must begin with those 
higher up. This is of the essence of scientific 
management. 

Some persons unfamiliar with the princi- 
ples and application of scientific management 
have assumed that there is in it something 
hostile to labor, and particularly to organized 
labor. This is absolutely unfounded, 

In the first place, they have assumed that 
the aim of scientific management is “speeding 
up’; that it seeks to make the men work 
harder, thus exhausting the working men. 
That shows complete misconception of scien- 
tific management. Conserving human effort, 
and the man, is a fundamental tenet of scien- 
tific management. Among other things, it de- 
mands careful training of the working man: 
the employer’s investment involved in that 
training creates a special incentive to the em- 
ployer to retain his employe and to conserve 
his powers. 

When Fred W. Taylor, with infinite pa 
tience and genius, discovered the laws by 
which a given quantity of pig iron might be 
Joaded into a car or coal be shovelled by 
hand in a third or fourth of the time ordi- 
narily taken, he was protecting his workmen, 
not exhausting them. 

The larger production is not attained by 
“speeding-up.” It comes largely from remov- 
ing the obstacles which annoy and exhaust 
the workman—obstacles for which he is not, 
or should not be made, responsible. The 
management sees to it that the best possible 
way of doing the job is shown him; that is, 
the way which takes least time, which takes 
least effort, and which produces the best re- 
sult, The management sees to it that his ma- 
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chine is always in perfect order. The man- 
agement sees to it that he is always supplied 
with the necessary materials. The manage- 
ment sees to it that the work comes to him 
at proper times, with proper instructions, and 
in proper condition. Relieved of every un- 
necessary effort, of every unnecessary inter- 
ruption and annoyance, the worker is enabled 
without greater strain to furnish much more 
in production. And under the exhilaration of 
achievement he develops his capacity. 

Closely associated with the erroneous idea 
that scientific management means “speeding 
up” is the objection to scientific management 
because of the bonus system. 

Those discussions assume that scientific 
management is the bonus system. The pro- 
test of labor against the bonus system is in 
part well founded, because the bonus is apt 
to do more harm than good when applied 
otherwise than as a part of the system of 
scientific management. The bonus system is 
a common incident under scientific manage- 
ment, but it must not be supposed that it is 
scientific management. There has been 2 great 
deal of scientific management without the ap- 
plication of the bonus system at all. But it 
is an integral part of scientific management 
that the workingman should get a “square 
deal,” that he should get a proper share of 
the profit which he aids in producing, that his 
achievement should secure an appropriate re- 
ward. And in practice it has been found that 
this can be done usually more fairly through 
the bonus system than by any other available 
method of compensation. But by the bonus 
system must be understood something very 
different from the bonus system which has 
been applied in many establishments to pro- 
duce “speeding up.” It involves these essen- 
tial conditions: 


t. A scientific investigation in detail of each 
piece of work, and the determination of the 
best method and the shortest time in which 
the work can be done. 


2, A teacher capable of teaching the best 
method and the shortest time. 


3. Reward for both teacher and pupil when 
the latter is successful. 


Has anybody ever heard of the bonus sys- 
tem operating unfavorably to labor where 
these conditions have existed? 

Higher wages, to be provided by the bonus 
system or otherwise, constitute but one of the 
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ways in which scientific management will ad- 
vance the condition of the laborer. The 
working man needs, besides higher wages, 
among other things, shorter hours of work. 
What, greater hope can ‘there be for shorter 
hours than that afforded by scientific manage- 
ment, the purpose of which is to eliminate, in 
every way, waste of human labor? If the 
productivity of the individual man is in- 
creased, perhaps even doubled or trebled, 
there will come with it the possibility of 
largely reducing the hours of works 

We are agitating now for the eight-hour 
day already introduced in many industries and 
in the public service. We are far from at- 
taining the ideal; but we should not forget 
that it is due to science in business, to the 
labor-saving machines which have already so 
largely increaséd the productivity of man, that 
we have been able to make some progress 
toward our ideal working day. <A hundred 
or even fifty years ago the working day was 
from twelve to fifteen hours long in many 
industries in which it is now but eight or 
nine. 

‘With higher wages and shorter hours, the 
greatest need of the working man is regular- 
ity of employment. Irregularity of employ- 
ment creates hardships and demoralization of 
every kind. It is the most sinful waste. 

The introduction of scientific management 
in business has, wherever applied, made regu- 
larity of employment its prime aim. It could 
not be otherwise; because irregularity is the 
most potent cause of waste, not only of labor, 
but of plant and of capital. The existence of 
irregularity of employment is one of the 
greatest reproaches to modern business. It 
proves that the management has not done its 
part; and the very essence of scientific man- 
agement is to relieve the workingman from 
these conditions and hardships which arise 
from the failure of the management to do its 
duty. ~ 

Again, some persons have expressed their 
apprehension of scientific management, as if it 
were inconsistent with, or at least hostile to, 
unionism. This rests upon an entire miscon- 
ception. 

The essencé of unionism is collective bar- 
gaining; that is, instead of the employer deal- 
ing individually with each employe, he deals 
with a large body through their representa- 
tives in respect to the rate of wages, and the 
hours and conditions of employment. Is there 
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not just as broad a sphere for collective bar- 
gaining in shops where scientific management 
has been introduced as where it has not? 
Collective bargaining may fix the minimum 
wage, be it by the day or by the piece; col- 
lective bargaining may fix the bonus, if any: 
where it shall begin; its rate of increase; and 
how it shall be applied; may fix the hours of 
labor and all the other conditions of employ- 
ment just as much as if the management were 
of the old rule-of-thumb, chaotic type. Surely 


it is not inconsistent with the principles of 


collective bargaining that one worker may 
earn more than another; for in most success- 
ful unions, like the cigarmakers and the boot 
and shqe workers, most of the operatives are 
on piece work and the earnings of some work- 
ers are double or treble those of others doing 
like work in the same shop. 

Again, some persons have objected to scien- 
tific management on the ground that it would 
throw workmen out of employment. This has 
not been the result and will rarely be. 

Scientific management undertakes to secure 
greater production for the same or less effort; 
but that does not mean that less people will 
have work to do. If only the same amount 
were to be produced the same number of 
persons might well be employed to do it if 


. they worked less hours or less hard. But a 


nore satisfactory answer is found in the fact 

that the amount of products which can be 
consumed will depend practically upon the 
ability to buy. 

If goods can be purchased cheaper, more 
can be bought for the same money. And 
more will be bought; at least if wages remain 
the same or increase. The problem is exactly 
the same which was presented when the cost 
of transportation was reduced by substituting 
railroads for the stage coach, and the cost of 
goods was lowered by substituting machinery 
for hand labor. Has anyone ever known the 
demand for labor to decrease when profits 
were large? The demand for labor grows be- 
cause the demands of the people grow with 
the ability to supply them. 

It has been suggested by some that scien- 
tific management will displace the inefficient. 
On the contrary, it helps the “inefficient” 
most. ; 

Scientific management recognizes the right 
of those less expert in the work to advance 
to greater efficiency, and the importance to 
the employer of training his workmen to be 
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competent. It therefore provides through the 
most practical teachers for careful training of 
men to work in the best manner and to de- 
velop habits of industry, instead of letting the 
“devil take the hindmost” and exposing the 
less competent to the probability of discharge. 
It supplies instruction, and offers to the teach- 
ers special incentives if they succeed in bring- 
ing up the hindmost. 

The social gains to the workingman through 
scientific management are greater even than 
the financial. He secures the development and 
rise in self-respect, the satisfaction with his 
work, which in almost every line of human 
activity accompany great accomplishment by 
the individual. Eagerness and interest take 
the place of indifference, both because the 
workman is called upon to do the highest 
work of which he is capable, and also because 
in doing this better work he secures appro- 
priate and substantial recognition and reward. 
Under scientific management men are led, not 
driven. Instead of working unwillingly for 
their employer they work in co-operation with 
the management for themselves and their em- 
ployer in what is a “square deal.” 

As stated above, scientific management of- 

fers the means of meeting our social demands. 
The great advance created by the introduc- 
tion of machinery we permitted in large 
measure to be dissipated socially—instead of 
utilizing the opporttinity fully to raise the 
standard of our civilization. Another great 
opportunity is offered us. Shall we seize it? 
And I think that means primarily will organ- 
ized labor seize it? 
If the fruits of scientific management are 
directed into the proper channels the work- 
ingman will get not only a fair share, but 
a very large share of the additional profits 
arising from improved industry. In order 
that the workingman may get this large share 
of the benefits through higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better working conditions, the labor 
unions must participate in fixing those wages, 
hours, and conditions, and in determining the 
application to the various businesses of the 
principles of scientific management. Unless 
the workingman is so represented there must 
be danger that his interest will not be properly 
cared for; and he cannot be properly repre- 
sented except through organized labor. ‘This, 
then, is the supreme opportunity for organized 
labor. 

Will you utilize it to the full? 
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THE PROPOSED WISCONSIN INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMISSION 


FRANCIS H. BIRD 
University of Wisconsin 


If the bill recently introduced in the Wis- 
consin Legislature, which proposes to re-or- 
ganize the Labor Department, and provides for 
the establishment of standards of health and 
safety for industrial workers, becomes a law, 
Wisconsin will have taken a significant step 
forward in progressive factory administration. 

A brief analysis of the proposed law will 
give some idea of its scope and the principles 
upon which it is based. It provides, in the 
first place, for the abolition of the office of 
commissioner of labor,-and the creation in its 
stead of an industrial commission of three 
experts. This commission will have power to 
administer and enforce all laws intended to 
provide for the protection of life, health, 
safety, and welfare of employes, and to im- 
prove their living and working conditions. 

The powers of the commission are purpose- 
ly made broad and elastic; not only may they 
ascertain what devices, safeguards, or other 
means are necessary to render places of em- 
ployment safe and hygienic, but they may fix 
reasonable standards for safeguards and 
safety devices making them as nearly uniform 
as possible. It is their duty also to settle dis- 
putes between employers and employes when 
possible, to investigate the subject of un- 
employment and adopt the most efficient 
means of solving the problem; to regulate the 
employment of minors; and to take charge of 
workingmen’s compensation. Furthermore, 
the commission is required to collect and pub- 
lish such statistical and other information as 
may relate to the work under its jurisdiction. 

The second important provision of the bill 
is that which provides for more efficient fac- 
tory inspection, both by training the inspectors 
through a system of apprenticeship, and by 
allowing the commission to increase the num- 
ber of inspectors at their discretion. In an 
effort to reduce the loss of life and limb in 
preventable industrial accidents, to avoid the 
unnecessary destruction of life in factory 
fires, and to check the spread of industrial 
diseases, it is far better to secure the co- 
operation of employers, employes and factory 
inspectors than to attempt the enforcement of 
drastic labor laws to which the employers are 


opposed. 
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In this way, and only in this way, is it pos- 
sible to conserve most efficiently the lives and 
health of the industrial workers, and it is with 
this purpose in view .that the proposed law 
‘has been framed. 

For instance, the setting of standards of 
safety and health would put all employes on 
an equal basis. Hitherto, one of the difficul- 
ties of the law has been in getting the employ- 
ers to take uniform action in safeguarding 
the machinery. The existing law requires 
that “proper safeguards” shall be installed in 
all factories when “deemed necessary” by the 
factory inspectors; but as the factory inspec- 
tors have no standards by which to gauge 
their inspection it is impossible to avoid dis- 
crimination. Then, too, the factory owners 
themselves differ as to what constitutes 
“proper safeguards.” Often the progressive 
employer of labor who equips his plant with 
safeguards has to compete with the man who 
leaves his machinery unguarded. The adop- 
tion of standards of safety and health would, 
then, compel all manufacturers to comply 
‘with the minimum requirement. Further- 
more, a manufacturer when building his fac- 
tory could equip his plant with standard 
-guards much more cheaply than if he were 
required to make expensive additions after his 
machinery was installed. . 

Provision also is made for the intelligen 
enforcement of labor legislation by efficient 
factory inspectors. Although Wisconsin has 
at present one of the best four state factory 
‘inspection departments in the United States, 
there is an increasing demand for a larger 
corps of factory inspectors; for an adequate 
number of inspectors means infrequent and 
‘inefficient inspections. Not only is provision 
made for an increased staff of factory in- 
spectors, but for a system of apprenticeship 
“by which the inspectors will receive prelim- 
inary training before entering upon their du- 
ties. The duty of this corps of trained off- 
cials, skilled in their work, would be as much 
to co-operate with employers and employes 
‘by giving them expert advice, and offering 
suggestions as to how they might prevent ac- 
cidents, avoid disease, or improve sanitary 
conditions, as it would be to enforce the law. 
At present many employes who are put to 
work without experience or sufficient instruc- 
tions are injured or become diseased because 
they are unaware of the proper and safe way 
-~to work. Such a system of factory inspection 
rould reduce materially accidents and dis- 
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ease in industrial establishments, besides in- 
creasing the efficiency of all workers employed. 

Thoreugh work in minimizing danger can- 
not be accomplished by merely passing laws. 
A properly conducted state department such 
as this bill proposes could collect complete 
and accurate data about the number, causes, 
and results of accidents, and at the same time 
furnish employers information about im- 
proved devices and methods for promoting 
health and safety. Just as legislative refer- 
ence libraries have been of invaluable service 
in collecting information for the lawmakers 
of many states, in the same way a labor ref- 
erence library in connection with the labor de- 
partment would be of great assistance to both 
employers and employes. 

Under the present conditions of industry, 
where methods of production are constantly 
changing, where the use of new forces and new 
machinery constantly subjects the worker to 
new dangers, where the protection of life and 
health requires frequent modification of law 
and rules, such a broad and elastic law as this 
would enable the industrial commission, since 
it has power to alter and modify the rules 
and regulations it makes and to alter the 
standard it sets, to keep abreast with chang- 
ing conditions and meet emergencies as they 
come. 

With the adoption of the proposed law, 
possessing sufficient elasticity as it does to 
adjust itself to industrial changes, it will not 
be necessary for Wisconsin to add a new law 
to the statutes, as she has done in the past 
every time a dangerous machine is put on the 
market or some unhygienic process is intro- 
duced in a factory. Such action will greatly 
simplify the labor code. 

That the manufacturers of Wisconsin will 
favor an industrial commission is very prob- 
able. Hitherto, efforts to adjust the relation 
between capital and labor have been of such 
a radical nature that business throughout 
the state has been in a very unsettled condition. 

If industry is to be regulated it should be 
systematically regulated. Just as the Wiscon- 
sin Public Utilities Commission has estab- 
lished certain fixed relations between the state 
and public utilities, in the same way an in- 
dustrial commission would protect capital 
from radical and shortsighted legislation, as 
well as definitely fix the policy of the state in 
settling industrial problems. 
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CHICAGO GARMENT STRIKE ARBITRA- 
TION AWARD 

Under the terms of settlement of the strike 
of the 10,000 garment workers in the eniploy 
of Hart, Schaffner, and Marx,’ the arbitrators 
who were empowered to fix the conditions of 
work and wages for these workers, constitut- 
ing about one-fourth of all who were in- 
volved in the Chicago garment workers’ 
strike, have recently reported their findings. 
It is significant that the two arbitrators, Clar- 
ence Darrow, chosen by the workers as their 
representative, and Carl Meyer, chosen by the 
firm as their representative, found it possible 
to agree without calling in a third arbitrator 
as provided for in the terms of the strike 
settlement. ; 

Although it is not specifically covered in 
the findings of the arbitrators, the system 
of fines and the abuses by foremen, which 
were the direct grievances leading to the 
strike last fall, are abolished. At one of the 
early conferences between the strike leaders, 
the firm, and the arbitrators, it was under- 
stood that these irritating and unjust features 
of shop control should be eliminated. That 
this has been done is reported by the work- 
ers, who have made no complaint on this 
score since returning to work at the conclu- 
sion of the strike. Other conditions agreed 
to in these early conferences, and mentioned 
in the findings of the arbitrators, provide a 
rest and retiring room for all female employes 
in each shop, and adequate shop ventilation. 

Wages have been adjusted on a basis which 
is estimated by the workers to involve in- 
creases aggregating nearly $400,000 a year. 
In the cutting department the increase is five 
per cent, with the provision of eight dollars 
as a minimum weekly wage. This minimum 
means that apprentice cutters, who formerly 
were paid nothing, will receive this amount. 
In the tailoring shops the increase is ten per 
cent—this not applying, however, to foremen, 
to forewomen, or to their assistants. A ten per 
cent increase is provided in the trim- 
ming department, applying to all machine op- 
erators, sleeve lining cutters, lining cutters, 
canvas and hair-cloth cutters, and trimmers 
on lay. The ten per cent increases in these 
two departments alone are said to amount to 
nearly $200,000, the payroll being in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000. In the woollen 
department, examiners are to have a minimum 


1See Tue Survey for February 11, 1910. P. 
796. Price 10 cents. 
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of fifteen dollars a week, and the basis of a. 
week’s wages is to be eighteen dollars for 
thirty-six pieces per day instead of forty 
per day as heretofore. 

In the handling of future grievances it is. 
provided: 

“Any employe either by himself or by an in— 
dividual fellow-worker shall have the. right 
to present any grievance at any reasonable: 
time, and such grievance shall be promptly 
considered by the person or persons appointed 
by the firm, and in case such grievance shall 
not be adjusted, the person feeling himself so 
aggrieved shall have the right to apply to 
some member of the firm for the adjustment 
of such grievances, and in case the same shall 
not then be adjusted, such grievance may be- 
presented to Clarence Darrow and Carl 
Meyer, who shall be constituted as a perma- 
nent board of arbitration to settle any question: 
that may arise between any of the employes 
of said firm and said firm for the term of two- 
years from April 1, 1911, during which time 
these findings shall be in force.” 

As a matter of practical working it is un- 
derstood that the “individual fellow-worker” 
will usuaily be the chairman of a committee 
of the workers in the shop. The provision. 
covering the representation of workers in the 
matter of their grievances seems quite evi- 
dently designed to “save the face” of the 
employers on the point of giving recognition. 
to any union or shop organization of the 
workers. 

The commission appointed by the state Sen- 
ate to investigate the strike and the alleged 
black listing has also made its report. After 
stating that the strike was caused by the pay- 
ment of differing rates of wages in different 
shops under the control of the association 
of manufacturers, and by arbitrary changes ia. 
these rates from time to time without consul- 
tation with the workers, it devotes most of 
its attention to the blacklisting which it de- 
clares was found in the joint employment bu- 
reau maintained by the association. The op- 
eration of the bureau is described, and the: 
constitution under which it is maintained is 
cited. This evidence is sufficient, says the 
report, to warrant “starting criminal prosecu- 
tion against this unlawful combination.” Al- 
though it was sought to present the evidence,. 
as several score of witnesses from among 
the workers testified to it, to the state’s at- 
torney for Cook county, the latter would 
neither examine nor act upon it, according 
to the report, and for this attitude he is 


severely criticised. The report recommends. 
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that the concerns and individuals involved in 
the combination be prosecuted, that the cause 
be tried by jury, and that if it is found by a 
court that the statute does not apply, the stat- 
ute should be amended so as to prevent a re- 
currence of the blacklisting and boycotting 
of workers. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN THE WEST 


Vocational training is enlisting, as never 
before, the interest and-effort of business men 
and educators in several Western states. 
For two years certain bankers in Minne- 
sota have promoted it very actively, their com- 
mercial interest in farm properties and people 
leading them to do so. They have found that 
of 435,000 school children educated at a cost 
of $14,000,000 annually, less than 1,800 attend 
agricultural schools. In a state which has 
only one-third of the tillable land within its 
84,000 square miles under cultivation, over 
ninety per cent of the children are being 
trained to be consumers, and only four-tenths 
of one per cent to be producers. The present 
school system, even in the country, was thus 
found to be educating children away from 
the farms, “spoiling good farmers and not 
making good city men.” d 

The bankers offered prizes for the best 
answer to the question, Why I am going to 
leave the farm. The boy who won first 
prize laid stress on the fact that “most of the 
school ‘marms’ are town girls, or girls from 
town schools, and don’t like country life. 
Their attitude helps to sow dissatisfaction 
among the pupils.” He complained that farm 
labor is too hard, farm machinery too expen- 
sive, hired help too scarce, the grind too 
steady; that social pleasures and educational 
advantages are too sparse, and days off too 
few. 

A girl who took a prize felt the isolation to 
be too great owing to the large size of the 
farms. “I have read somewhere,” she wrote, 
“that people are social beings and develop 
better, mentally and socially, where they live 
in close contact.” Better and more accessible 
high schools were among the attractions she 
suggested to hold young people to farm life. 
Ten agricultural high schools have been es- 
tablished to furnish vocational training for 
country children. 

Illinois bankers have been similarly stirred 
by the utterance of one of them, who said: 
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“The last of the new land is in sight. ... 
If we are not to have the makeshift of new 
soil to keep up the volume of production, then 
assuredly we must have new methods in agri- 
culture, if our agriculture is to sustain the 
nation. For in many localities the problem 
is not so much to make two blades of grass 
where one grew before as to keep the one 
growing.” The bankers found that while within 
ten years the acreage of cultivated soil has 
increased twenty-three per cent and produc- 
tion thirty-six per cent, consumption of prod- 
uct has increased sixty per cent. 

The argument for compulsory agricultural 
education for Illinois, such as has been es- 
tablished successfully in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, is being used by farmers as well as by 
bankers, backed by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and other commercial bodies, to 
secure, by bond issue or by an increased flat 
rate of taxation, more adequate appropriation 
for the University of Illinois. It would thus 
be enabled not only to develop its departments 
to meet the growing demand upon them, but 
to extend the agricultural..department so as 
to render vocational training more efficient 
in country schools and to reach the adult 
population through farmers’ institutes. “We 
must fertilize and farm the soil with brains,” 
they say,-and they point to the work of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, es- 
pecially in increasing “the coming crop of 
thinking men with the 46,000 boys in the ‘corn 
clubs’ of the southern and southwestern 
states.” 

At this session of the Illinois Legislature a 
bill has been introduced to constitute “the 
educational council of Illinois.” Another bill 
asks the restoration of the two-mill tax for the 
support of the public schools. With $4,500,000 
which would thus be available, it is pro- 
posed to establish, in consolidated school dis- 
tricts, courses in agriculture, domestic scicnce, 
and manual training. The aim of these and 
collateral courses is to lay the foundations 
for homemaking and housekeeping, for mer- 
cantile and banking business, for manufactur- 
ing, for farming, for stock breeding, for hor- 
ticulture, for the professions, and for the arts 
of expression. It is proposed to devote one- 
fourth of the students’ time in these voca- 
tional high schools to occupational training 
and three-fourths to general cultural and dis- 
ciplinary education. 
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WHO IS TO LOSE THE FIRST FORT- 
NIGHT’S WAGES 


The Morgan Construction Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has adopted an “industrial acci- 
dent relief” plan. The system is modeled on 
that of the American Steel and Wire Company, 
but varies at several points. The period after 
an accident in which no relief is paid is short- 
ened to five days, as compared with the ten 
days of the American Steel and Wire Company 
and other constituent companies of the 
United States Steel Corporation. This more 
liberal policy is perhaps the text of a recent 
editorial in the Jron Age, which is important, 
in that it calls attention to the questions in- 
volved in adjusting a compensation scheme to 
the days immediately following injury, where 
there may be supposed to be greater likelihood 
for malingering, but which apparently disre- 
gards the fact that income-loss in those days 

-is a two-edged sword; if it does not cut the 
employer, it cuts the family of the injured 
workman. Says the Jron Age: 

“Compilation prepared by an expert in em- 
ployers’ liability, based on the history of hun- 
dreds of accident cases, reveals the fact that, 
while with a one-week limit thirty-four per 
cent of industrial accidents produce disability 
enduring more than one week, the number is 
reduced to twenty per cent when the limit is 
extended to two weeks. This means that a 
great number of injuries compel the victim to 
lay off more than seven days, but less than 
fourteen days. In the attempt to guide 
legislation in order that the proposed compen- 
sation laws of various states may be just to 
both the employer and the employe, these sig- 
nificant figures should be kept in mind. It 
will make an enormous difference in the cost 
of the system to the employer if he has tu 
pay damages for thirty-four instead ot twenty 
out of each one hundred accidents.” 

The Steel Corporation’s accident plan pro- 
vides for compensation beginning on the 
eleventh day; the New York state em- 
ployers’ liability law covering certain dan- 
gerous trades provides for payment  be- 
ginning on .the fifteenth day. The In- 
dustrial Accident Department of the Intcr- 
national Harvester Company has no such 
break, paying one-fourth wages, drawn solely 
from its own funds, for the first thirty days, 
and increasing the same to half wages in 
favor of employes who, earning fifty dollars 
a month or less, contribute six cents per 
month; fifty to one hundred dollars, eight 
cents per month; more than one hundred dol- 
Jars, ten cents. The company estimated that 
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these contributions, plus the one-fourth wages 
paid by the company, would provide half pay 
for the thirty days. After the first month the 
Harvester Company pays half wages up to 104 
weeks; thereafter, if total disability continues, 
a pension. 


-JOTTINGS 


COUNCILS OF CIVIC FEDERATION 


. The past year has witnessed the extension 
of the work of the National Civic Federation 
through the organization of state councils in 
the foilowing states: California, Connecticut, 


Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 


York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Verinont, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, District of Columbia. These councils are 
to act in co-operation with the executive com- 
mittee of the National Civic Federation, es- 
pecially “in securing legislation upon reason- 
ably uniform lines in matters affecting the 
common life of the people of the various 
states.” 


WISCONSIN MINIMUM WAGE WAR 


Wisconsin’s effort to secure a minimum 
wage law has already been reported in THE 
Survey, the main points of the bill introduced 
by Senator Kleczka and Assemblyman Stern 
having been outlined in the issue for April 1. 

In support of the proposed legislation the 
Wisconsin Consumers’ League has issued a 
pamphlet prepared under the direction of 
Prof. John R. Commons. It contains a brief 
description of the wage boards in Australia 
and England, the text of the proposed law, a 
brief in defence of its constitutionality, and 
a report of an investigation into wages of 
women doing home work in Milwaukee. This 
investigation by Ruby Stewart covered 230 
families. Among these, 83 women were mak- 
ing horse nets, 111 doing work for Isnitting 
factories, and 36 work on clothing. Poles 
numbered 102, Germans 41, German-Americans 
39, Polish-Americans 30, Americans 8, and 
other nationalities ro. American born were 
81 and foreign born 149, of whom 138 had 
been in this country five years or more. Of 
the 11 who had been here less than five years, 
but 4 had been here less than one year. Al- 
though 120 spoke enough Fnglish to be un- 
derstood, no less than 110 were unable to 
speak English. ‘af : 

There were 173 married women, 25 widows, 
28 single, and 4 deserted or divorced women. 
Of the 28 single women a large proportion 
had family duties or other circumstances 
which required their presence at home. In 
the 230 families there were 394 children of 
school age, 16 per cent of whom were at 
home, usually at work. The entire family 
income was, it is stated, in 27 cases less than 
$s per week; in 65 instances, less than $10. 


CRIME AND ITS CURE 


ISABEL C. BARROWS, Contributing Editor 


THE ENDLESS 
ISABEL C 


Discussion of evils helps to do away with 
them, it is said.. But the iniquity of the 
county jail is so vast that no amount of dis- 
cussion will purge us of this evil. Neither 
will the appointment of commissions to make 
reports. No real reform will come till the 
people of each county take a real interest in 
doing away with the horrors of the minor 
prisons, which no rational being can deny 
exist all over this country. -Once in a great 
while the investigator may run across a jail 
that comes near meeting the modern re- 
quirements of prison reform, but such jails 
are so rare as to make no appreciable mark 
in the gloomy picture. The old Bible story 
tells for how small a number of virtuous 
persons the Lord would have spared the cit- 
ies of the plain. But there are not enough 
virtuous jails in this broad land to save us 
from a merited rain of fire and brimstone 
to burn the rest of them from the face of the 
earth. ‘ 

We otight to have known this and cared 
so much about it long ago that we should 
have remedied these matters before they 
were so widespread, and before strangers 
came to us to point their fingers at these 
abominations. It is enough to make us hang 
our heads in shame—not that we have been 
found out, but that these things exist—to 
read all that our recent guests, the learned 
and experienced penologists of Europe, have 
said about our county jails in the reports 
they have made to their respective govern- 


ments. They speak with praise of our few 
reformatories—Elmira, Mansfield, Bedford, 
Geneva, and some others. But although 


these reformatories are worthy of all the 
praise bestowed upon them they can be count- 
ed almost on the fingers of two hands, while 
our sore spots, our miserable county jails, 
run up into the tens of hundreds. Almost 
every county in the land has its jail or its 
lock-up and we have not fewer than 2,946 
counties between Maine and California. 
And beside every jail there are churches; 
yes, and the ministers preach occasionally to 
the inmates. They would fain save the 
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JAIL PROBLEM 


. BARROWS 


souls of the unfortunate culprits of the law 
who are behind the gloomy bars. But what 
can a Sunday service of an hour do to coun- 
teract the idleness, immorality, card-playing, 
filthy story-telling, lessons in vice and crime 
which fill up the other fifteen waking hours 
of Sunday and sixteen hours the other six 
days of the week? Even if the ministers 
were ready to do it they could not alone stem 
this tide of vicious influence. It is the com- 
munity itself which must carry out this reform. 

If there must be jails they should be sim- 
ply places for the detention of persons await- 
ing trial, and even so they should be raised 
to a much higher plane than the best occupy 
today. No person confined in one should 
see any other person thus confined. The day 
will come when we shall be as shocked as 
our European friends if we come across such 
places as they find here today, but it will not 
come without work and a hard fight with 
evil political influence. : 

In certain New York counties the commis- 
sioners have been shamed into building new 
jails, or repairing old ones, during the past 
year. But if a single one has been built 
in accordance with the highest advance 
of prison reform in relation to _ light, 
air, ventilation, separation of inmates (so 
that they can neither see nor hear one an- 
other), industries, libraries, and moral im- 
provement we have yet to hear of it. 

Some of the county commissioners have 
had glimpses of the light. It usually pierces 
through the pocket, and the outcome is a de- 
sire to save money in the management rather 
than a determination to uproot the whole 
plant and start afresh. 

Here, for instance, is what was said at one 
of the county meetings the other day by the 
chairman: 

“T am opposed to the easy-going way we 
have in Oneida county. The present system 
is filling the jails. It may cost more to keep 
them in a penitentiary than in jail; but on 
the whole is it not cheaper for the county to 


keep them in the penitentiary than to keep 
them in jail under the present lax conditions? 
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We would have to support fewer in the peni- 
tentiary. There would be fewer tramps and 
jail birds if we had labor for the prisoners. 
‘Then tramps would stay out of the county. 
We are attracting the tramps. If there ever 
was a lax and slack county in this respect it 
is Oneida county. The jails are filled to 
overflowing and we are required to build them 
larger. We keep a boarding house in which 
tramps are housed during the winter. I am 
opposed to this and believe we should con- 
fine these people where they will have to 
work. It will be a good thing if we get less 
of this class. I have heard them confabbing 
in the hop yards, and they all make for the 
‘county where it is easiest for them.” 


Aside from the construction of the jails 


and the condition of the inmates there is an- 


other evil associated with their administra- 
tion which should be stopped entirely, the 
sheriff fee system. It is not long since that 
was the prevailing system throughout New 
York as it is in many other states. One by 
one the counties have sloughed off this rot- 
tenness, but it still exists in a few. It was 
recognized at the meeting just referred to. 
Certain commissioners had been arguing that 
it would be better to send their prisoners to 
the penitentiaries, where the state would have 
to bear the expense and the counties would 
be relieved, and one speaker who favored this 
added apologetically that in recommending 
this “he had no desire to take prisoners from 
the sheriff’! In other words he did not 
mean to deprive him of his fees. It is the 
sheriffs who fight this reform. Do they not 
receive a fee for every prisoner they arrest, 
for every one they release, and thirty cents a 
day for feeding them? Of course it is to 
their advantage to have as many inmates as 
possible in the jails and no man who is a 
political “friend” would “desire to take pris- 
oners from the sheriff.” 

Yet in one New York county the commis- 
sioners were induced to do that very thing 
one autumn day not long ago, when their 
sheriff arrested as vagrants a bevy of apple- 
pickers who were resting by the wayside after 
completing their job. For each of these 
thirty thrifty men ‘who had come over from 
Canada to help gather the ruddy fruit, the 
equally thrifty sheriff had collected fees from 
the county for arresting, lodging, serving 
them with two meals, and releasing them. 
And then the county decided that it was bet- 
ter economy henceforth to give the sheriff a 
salary. 
| By way of conclusion here is the substance 
‘of what one of our German guests who at- 
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tended the International 
says of our county jails: 


Prison Congress,’ 


“In the county jails of the United States 
are uncounted thousands who sit in idleness, 
wasting their time in brooding over their 
condition as they sit and smoke. Any good 
in them is swamped by the evil conditions of 
the jails. These jails are not arranged with 
individual cells. No, they are in blocks where 
ten to twenty may mingle. And worse yet. 
Over and over we saw places where the 
prisoners who had been together all day were 
locked up two in a cell at night. That is con- 
trary to decency and morality. If each con- 
vict cannot have night quarters to himself 
then at least there should be three in a cell, 
for obvious reasons. And even that was not 
the worst. I myself saw in one jail a mur- 
derer whose guilt was certain, locked up with 
a man accused .of forgery, but whose guilt 
had not been proven. What a perspective 
it opens, if one thinks of it, that the state 
should allow a young man who has taken his 
first wrong step to be the room-mate and com- 
panion of a murderer! Respect for hu- 
manity should make it possible for the bolt 
to be drawn before the cell of each prisoner, 
so that no one should be compelled to kill 
time by smoking and gossiping in jail cor- 
ridors. Of what use are preventive meas- 
ures and the best reformatories if detention 
before trial and short sentences entail injury 
that can never be made good?” 


ROADMAKING AS A REFORM MEASURE §. 


These spring days, when the frost has come 
out of the ground and the early rains make 
the roads sloughs of despond, people who 
must pry their carriage wheels out of the 
clayey roadbed, and _ still more the impatient 
chauffeur who sees his puissant machine, tri- 
umphant generally over all obstacles ma- 
terial and spiritual, sinking deep in the mud, 
begin to say, “Why not set the convict at 
work bettering these highways?” But there 
is another set of people who pertinently re- 
ply in the old Yankee way of answering one 
question by asking another, “Will that also 
better the man who betters the road?” If 
it will, if it is for his physical, mental, and 
moral good, and if it is economy for the 
state, then by all means take the prisoner out 
of his wretched cell and let him breathe the 
fresh air, and do the hard work that will 
give color to his skin and strength to his 
muscle, while at the same time it improves 
the country highways and incidentally aids 
the reckless chauffeur. 

There is no question that if convicts are 


iLieut. Georg Stammer in Blitter fiir Gefdng- 
agniskunde. 
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to be worked on the 
roads every precaution 


must be taken to look well 
to their safety, their health 
and their reform. 

Safety can be ensured by 
proper guards for those 
who cannot be trusted, but 
the greatest safety comes 
from relying on the word 
of honor of the man who 
is privileged to exchange 
the dreary routine within 
walls for life in the open. 
Suitable barracks, simple 
nutritious food, sanitary 
provision, and inspection 
will keep the men in a 
good physical condition. 
There remains the important duty of bet- 
tering them as well as the road. 

In the first place’ the work projected 
should be so good that to learn to do it 
should be an education in itself, a privilege, 
the reward of good conduct and trustworthi- 
ness. One of the stock objections to work- 
ing convicts on the road has been the de- 
moralization of the community at sight of 
men in stripes employed in this way. It has 


been feared that it would make young people. 


callous or give them a self-righteous feeling 
as to their own superiority; and it was ar- 
gued that the effect of being stared at as a 
malefactor condemned to the hardest drudg- 
ery was bad for the convict himself. 

Much of the force of these arguments will 
be dissipated if the community will adopt the 
more rational view, that the chief protection 
from the criminal is to teach him to be an 
‘industrious, hard-working citizen with a 
pleasure in honest toil. It is said that un- 
der wise conditions this. change may be 
wrought in many criminals by road-building. 
“Wise conditions”! Mind the emphasis 
here. They must be rare birds indeed who 
leave their durance better men, except per- 
haps in physical strength, from being driven 
like slaves to dig and shovel, in disgraceful 
stripes, under the eyes. of a brutal guard (one 
stage lower than the proverbial slave-driver) ; 
made to sleep in chains, guarded by dogs 
and guns, and taught nothing more valuable 
than to handle.a pick and a shovel and to 
pile up dirt from the gutter into the center 
of the roadway. 

Several states are trying road-making as 
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HIGHWAY BUILT BY CONVICTS. 
Road through Dead Man’s Canyon, Colorado to Carson City. 


an employment for convicts. The latest re- 

port on the subject comes from Colorado.” 
The president of the Prison Association, 

E. R. Harper, says of Colorado’s experiment: 


/ “The working of convicts on the public 
roads has attracted the attention of the 
world, and fully demonstrated that it is feas- 
ible and highly beneficial so to handle the 
men. It would have been difficult some few 
years ago to believe that penitentiary con- 
victs could be placed in camps, in’ the wild 
and rugged sections of our state; in the 
mountains, the most ideal situation for 
safe ‘get-aways’, without a guard or gun in 
camp, and yet not have wholesale escapes. 
But penitentiary prisoners, upwards of 300 
in number, have been so handled during the 
past three or four years, under just such con- 
ditions, with the most gratifying results—a 
long step, indeed, in the right direction. And 
this condition was brought about partly 
through the work and influence of this asso- 
ciation. However, to make such progress in 
these matters as ought to be, additional as- 
sistance is essential, mainly in the way of 
new laws. The most needful just now are: 
A law giving the trial judge the right to 
parole first offenders; an amendment to the 
present law regarding the feeding of jail 
prisoners, doing away with the possibility, if 
not the probability, of exorbitant and unnec- 
essary expenses to the counties, to say the 
least; a law providing for working jail pris- 
oners on the highways, and for the work 
allowing them some little compensation to go 
toward the support of dependent ones. 
Measures to cover these essential matters 
have been introduced in the present Legisla- 
ture, and we earnestly hope for their enact- 
ment into law. 

“Still in the future, but we trust not too 
far, Colorado should take the next impor- 


*Biennial report of the Colorado Prison Associ- 
ation, 1909-1910, Denver, Col. 
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tant step and allow cach penitentiary pris- 
oner something for work done, so that it can 
either go toward assisting those depending on 
him, or be accumulated to his eredit. in 
order that he may have at least a little with 
which to get out into the world of action 
and usefulness again.” 

# If large cities have no suitable place for 
using convicts at roadmaking it would seem 
but poctic justice that they should set their 
‘tramps at this employment. Any city could 
have a tramp-house a little way out in the 
country where vagrants could be cheaply 
housed and fed, and where they could learn 
the practical lesson that the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard by breaking stone, a lesson 
they could afterward carry out in actual 
work upon the highway. If all the states 
adopted such rules the tramps would soon 
have comfortable roads for their self-im- 
posed migrations, but the probability is their 
hands would find something useful to do, 
since their feet would only bring them from 
place to place where roads were always 
needed, and where tramps were welcome only 
as they assisted in their making. 


REGARDING PRISON FARMS 
The Winnipeg 
farms as follows: 


Tribune advocates prison 


“The present system of penning up ordi- 
nary offenders in an iron-barred house in the 
center of the city is out of date. It is not 
along the lines of prison reform or the hu- 
mane age upon which we have entered. It is 
absolutely degrading instead of uplifting, to 
have men sentenced for short terms, or even 
long terms, garbed in costumes, one-half blue 
and the other half white, and compelled to 
meet the gaze of passersby, as they do odd 
chores in the neighborhood of the jail. The 
majority of the men who serve time in our 
jails are far from hopeless, but whether it 
may be a fact or otherwise, they feel that 
once having been paraded in the heart of the 
city in prison garb, they are marked for 
life, and that haunted look is liable to stay 
with them till the day of their death. The 
prison farm appears to be the ideal method 
of dealing with erring ones who are not very 
dangerous to the community.” 


Dr. John Handley was commissioned by the 
governor of New Jersey to visit and report 
on the prisons of the Dominion. The follow- 
ing extract gives a synopsis of his report: 

“The Canadian prison system seems to be 
far in advance of our own. Each Canadian 
prison visited by Dr. Handley has a large 
farm attached. From the federal prison at 


Toronto at least one-half the prisoners are 
sent to work on the farm. There were no 
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walls surrounding it, no regiments of guards, 
and no rigid surveillance, yet in two years 
only five prisoners attempted to escape. The 
Canadian idea is that a reformatory should 
be a large custodial school rather than a penal 
institution; that it should be removed as far 
as possible from the idea of felony and from 
the disgrace that attaches to any young man 
or boy who has violated the law and thus be- 
come subject to a reformatory sentence. Dr. 
Handley has returned to New Jersey strongly 
in favor of the farm idea as an aid in re- 
formatory work.” 


The Tribune comments on this report as 
follows: 


“To say that there have been five attempted 
escapes at Guelph in two years is hardly cor- 
rect, as the institution has only been in opera- 
tion since April, 1910. Since that time, how- 
ever, there have been only five prisoners re- 
turned from the farm to Central because they 


showed themselves in various ways unworthy 
of leniency.” 


The Toronto Star says: 


“It is a fact that the Guelph prison farm 
accommodates about half the former popula- 
tion of Central prison, and that the success of 
the experiment has justified its inception. 
Fes When it is arranged to have part of 
each prisoner’s earnings as a tiller of the 
soil applied directly to the maintenance of 
his family, a still further improvement in the 
penal laws will have been made.” 


The Vancouver, B. C., World is another ad- 
vocate of farm labor for criminals. The 
provincial government will soon establish a 
farm to give outdoor labor to the inmates of 
the overcrowded prison at New Westminster. 
Accommodation will be provided for 150 men 
and fifty women. 

Minnesota has a farm for drunkards and is 
considering whether more cottages might not 
be erected on this land, to which could be 
sent wife deserters and other delinquents. 
The Duluth Tribune advocates such a measure: 


“The farm is of goodly size, and by using 
the cottage plan these various forms of hu- 
man derelicts could be separated, if thought 
best. in their housing, while there could he 
no objection to their mingling at their work. 

“The idea as to all is reformatory. All 
need, in the main, the same sort of manage: 
ment and thev belong largely to the same class. 
Drink, probably. is at the bottom of the 
warped nature of all of them. : 

“There may be objections to such a plan 
which sociologists have discovered by experi- 
ence, but unless such are more thin technical, 
it would seem unwise for Minnesota to under- 
take a multinlicity of institutions where one 
will do for all: 

“Make the drunkards’ resort a farm colony. 
Send to it all the flotsam and jetsam. Let 
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them be a mutual warning, and under wise 
guidance, with plenty of wholesome, useful 
work, fresh air, and substantial food, work 
out together their earthly salvation in respec- 
tability.” 

The bills for a reformatory in California 
call for at least 600 acres of land where the 
inmates may be employed. 


In Ohio the question of a prison farm is 
to the fore in connection with the legislative 
investigation now going forward into the man- 
agement of the Columbus penitentiary and 
the expiration of prison labor contract on 
March 1. 

The Outlook for March (magazine number) 
‘thas an article on the Outdoor Treatment of 
Crime, which shows what different states and 
different countries are doing in this direc- 
tion, including a sketch of the Swiss Witzwil 
model prison farm, with illustrations. (See 
Tue Survey of February 4.) The writer, 
Harris R. Cooley, says truly: 


“The earth furnishes the primitive oppor- 
tunity for work. The cultivation of the 
soil has also a moral value. The sun is a 
good physician. The latest government sta- 
tistics show that prison labor is most effec- 
tive in such employment. It does not conflict 
with free labor. With a great tract of land 
the opportunities are varied and abundant. 
Even in cold months the land can be pre- 
pared for intensive cultivation; wet areas can 
he ditched; the brush and dead timber can 
be cleared from the forests; stone can be 
quarried and crushed. With proper clothing 
the men do not object to the outside robust 
life.” 


THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 


Line upon line, precept upon precept, here 
a little and there a little, is the way in which 
the community must be educated to an ap- 
preciation of the indeterminate sentence. One 
of the best recent utterances on this theme 
is by Eugene Smith, president of the New 
York Prison Association. As published in a 
recent issue of the New York Times Mr. 
Smith enunciates the principles involved in 
this way of dealing with crime: 


“If a prisoner remains unresponsive — to 
the reformatory influences of the training 
and discipline to which he is to be subjected 
in prison, unrepentant, defiant, and unchanged 
in character, he may be detained for the full 
term of his sentence. If, on the other hand, 
he shall yield himself to the treatment which 
aims to make him a better man, and shal! 
gain not only the desire but a firm deter- 
mination to lead hereafter an honest and 
reputable life, he may obtain his release at 
the expiration of his minimum sentence. It 
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is by no means certain or even probable that 
a prisoner will be discharged from imprison- 
ment as soon as his minimum sentence shall 
have expired. A complete record is kept of 
his conduct in prison, he is under constant ob- 
servation, he is subjected to tests, and he is 
not set free until the Board of Parole is sat- 
ished that he has acquired both the purpose 
and the ability to abstain from crime. 

“The principle of the indeterminate sen- 
tence is that no convict should be discharged, 
from prison until he is fitted for freedom. 
The prison régime is, or should be, so con- 
ducted as to aid the prisoner in his efforts to 
reform. This form of sentence is the only 
just and logical one. Under the definite sen- 
tence for a stated term the prisoner becomes 
absolutely entitled to his discharge at the end 
of the term; he may then openly avow his 
intention to return to the life of crime; it 
may be certain that his restoration to free- 
dom means deadly menace and danger to: 
the community; nevertheless, when the stated 
term has expired, the state has no power to 
hold him in restraint a day longer. The in- 
determinate sentence places all prisoners on 
the same footing, all to be released when, and 
not before, they have become fitted to be set 
free with safety to the community.” 

A day or two after this was printed Dr. 
Beverley Robinson showed how difficult it is 
for a prisoner to reform under present con- 
ditions, with the institutions so crowded and 
with ignorant officials. He thinks that the 
greatest deterrent to wrongdoers is the physi- 
cal condition of the prisons. If that were 
true it would be an argument for returning 
to the old way, when anything was consid- 
ered good enough for a man who had brok- 
en the laws. The ordinary criminal is not 
deterred from returning to crime because he 
is crowded in prison or because the air is 
bad. For many these physical conditions are 
as good as they have been used to,—perhaps 
better—and the ignorance of the guards is no 
affliction to them. What they do hate is re- 
straint. The worst of them would not like 
to be shut up for life in a palace. We are 
born with a demand for freedom in our 
souls and the worst criminals are not excep- 
tions. That is the virtue of the indeter- 
minate sentence. The prisoner is his own 
turnkey. He need not stay to suffer under the 
unwholesome conditions which the state so 
negligently allows to exist. He can escape 
them when he is fitted to do.so. He may 
come out and be a decent man and honest 
citizen and set himself to work to reform 
such conditions, about which he will have 
better information than those of us who have 
seen the institution only at the time of dress 
parade. 
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NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTIONS 


The sixteenth annual report of the State 
Commission of Prisons for New York sums 
up the recommendations of the commission- 
ers as follows: 


1. Expedite the work of getting the new state 
prisons ready for the housing of prisoners. 

2. Establish a state reformatory for male mis- 
demeanants. 

3. Establish one or 
tramps and vagrants. 

4. Establish state workhouses to take the place 
of the present_penitentiaries; and pending such 
action by the Legislature provide by law for the 
establishment of industries in the present peni- 
tentiaries on some feasible arrangement with the 
superintendent of prisons, who would be author- 
ized to market the product. 

5. Authorize the Probation Commission to su- 
pervise both probation and parole, and report a 
plan for their future management and control. 

6. Provide for increased compensation for the 
keepers and guards in the state prisons, as re 
ommended by the superintendent. 

7. Provide for the following improvements in 
existing state prisons: Increase the industrial 
facilities by the erection of more shops and store- 
rooms, work to be done by prison labor; continue 
the work of replacing the small window openings 
in the cell-wings at Auburn with large windows 
and small bars, and construct additional windows 
in the mess-hall; remove the flat steel bars from 
the cell doors of this prison and substitute small- 
er round bars, admitting more light and air into 
the cells: push to completion the isolation and 
punishment buildings at both Auburn and Clinton 
prisons ; and install large windows in the old cell- 
block at Clinton Prison. . 

8. Expedite the work of getting the state farm 
for women in operation. 

9. Make the Queens county jail a city institu- 
tion, under the care of the commissioner of cor- 
rection. : 

1. Give to this commission an additional in- 
spector. 


more labor colonies for 


CRIME IN ENGLAND IN 1909 


The Home Office has issued a blue book 
comprising the criminal statistics of England 
for 1909. The introduction is written by H. 
B. Simpson, an acknowledged authority on 
matters connected with the treatment of crime. 
He believes that there has been a steady in- 
crease in crime during recent years. This is 
in direct opposition to statistics of an earlier 
period. It was believed that the better care 
of children, the introduction of manual train- 
ing, and other reforms had lessened crime. 
Mr. Simpson attributes this increase in the 
last decade to a false sympathy with the adult 
offender. He does not find fault with mod- 
ern reformatory methods, even though he 
seems to think they are the result of this 
very compassion which he apparently de- 
plores. He says: 


“No intelligent person who has studied the 
subject can have failed to notice the marked 
growth since 1898 of a strong sentiment of 
compassion for the criminal. Mitigations of 
prison discipline, the probation of offenders 
act, and the establishment of the Borstal sys: 
tem for young delinquents are among the 
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amendments of our penal system which have 
been the outcome of the sentiment. These, 
it may with considerable confidence be hoped, 
will in the long run help to diminish the total 
amount of crime. It is very much to the 
public interest that an offender against the 
law should be enabled to retain his self-respect 
during the term of imprisonment that his of- 
fense may bring upon him, and should be en- 
couraged at the end of it to do his best to 
retrieve his character. Excessive rigor 
towards lawbreakers who are not yet ‘habitu- 
als’ has undoubtedly in the past augmented the 
ranks of the habitual criminals, and the main 
object of the amendments which. have been 
effected during the last ten years in our penal 
system has been to facilitate an offender’s re 
turn to the path of honesty and to make the 
punishment imposed on him an aid, rather than 
a hindrance, in his way. But public sentiment, 
or at any rate the sentiment that finds public 
expression, has gone far beyond this.” 


Mr. Simpson holds the press responsible in 
the matter of spreading false sympathy: 


“Tn the magazines and newspapers that are 
ordinarily regarded as reflecting public opin- 
ion articles on crime and punishment are com- 
moner than they ever were, and the sentiment 
that is expressed towards the criminal is al- 
most universally compassionate, and often sym- 
pathetic to an extent that no previous genera- 
tion has shown. From some of the expres- 
sions used it might almost seem that the 
reading public is on the side of the criminal 
as against the law, and is ready to accept 
without corroboration anything he may say to 
impugn the administration of justice. cae 
Crime is sometimes spoken of as if it were 
the outcome of a revolt of the poor against 
the rich; and the feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the inequalities of our existing social sys- 
tem at the present time is so deep and so gen- 
eral that any one professing to take part in 
such a revolt may count on securing a good 
deal of public sympathy. a 

“The press does much to encourage this view 
of crime, not only by giving publicity to any 
tale of woe a convicted thief may urge in 
excuse for his crime, but also by devoting a 
disproportionate amount of space to crimes in 
which the victim is of exalted social standing 
or otherwise prominent in the public eye, or 
the booty aimed at is large. sie Povone 
who looks below the surface things appear 
quite otherwise. He sees the average thief as 
a man who is not very different from the 
rest of the world, except. perhaps, in having 
rather less moral principle than others and 
none of that terror of prison which marks 
the criminal of fiction, and who follows an 
anti-social mode of life not altogether from 
innate perversity, but in the belief that as 
things are at present crime offers on the 
whole an easier means of living than any other 
that is open to him. Such a belief may be 
engendered in the thief by his bringing up and 
his social environment, but it is largely de- 
pendent on the attitude the community adopts 
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towards him, and it will certainly be confirmed 
if he is encouraged to regard himself as the 
victim, rather than the enemy, of society.” 


JOTTINGS 


‘PROTECTION FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Springfield Union, under the title 
Protection for Boys, makes a strong plea for 
a woman probation officer for the police 
‘court, whose duty it shall be to keep close 
track of the unfortunates who appear before 
the police court and assist in bringing about 
their reformation. The Union has an appre- 
‘ciative word for the work Maude Miner is 
doing in New York in this direction. 


THE DEATH PENALTY IN NEVADA 


The new criminal code of Nevada, as 
finally enacted, leaves to capital criminals a 
choice of hanging or shooting as a mode of 
death. This concession shows a feeling 
against capital punishment, but one not quite 
prepared to go as far as abolition. California 
is abolishing the death penalty. 


(CRIME STATISTICS AND ARRESTS 


The Boston Congregationalist is wise 
enough not to be misled by statistics concern- 
ting crime. It says: 

“Statistics are by no means always reliable 
evidence of social conditions. For example, 
impressive arguments as to the increase of 
‘crime have been based on the number of ar- 
rests from year to year. The annual report 
of the Children’s Court of New York city 
shows a large shrinkage of arrests for juve- 
nile delinquency. They were 9,491 in the 
year 1910, about 2,000 less than in the pre- 
vious year. It has been suggested that the 
decrease is largely due to an order by Mayor 
‘Gaynor forbidding unnecessary arrests. It 
would scem that even this order was not 
strictly heeded. for of the number of chil- 
‘dren against whom charges were made, otily 
2,088, Iess than one-fourth, were convicted. 
It is not only a hindrance to good govern- 
ment and a wrong to a boy to drag him into 
‘court for some heedless prank or apparent 
disrespect to a policeman, but it helps to mis- 
lead those students of social conditions whose 
‘studies are quite apart from any experience 
with criminal classes, who try to show the 
moral deterioration of the community from 
‘police reports and other figures, that stand up 
with blank faces to give testimony of things 
to which they are as loosely related as the 
water that moves the organ pump is to the 
music by which the organist leads public 
worship.” 


REFORM LAW TO PREVENT CRIME 


One of the ways to prevent crime is to re- 
form the criminal law. How best to do that 
is a subject under constant discussion. The 
New York Sun has an editorial commenting 
on a lecture by G. G. Battle contrasting Png. 
lish methods with our own. “He concedes,” 
says the Sun, “that the English system far 
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more certainly insures the conviction of those 
who are plainly guilty than does ours; and 
quite as certainly as ours acquits those who 
are clearly innocent. But in the great num- 
ber of border line cases of real doubt he be- 
lieves that the American system far more ef- 
fectively protects the rights of the defendant: 

“With all of its erudities and its defects [says 
Mr. BattleJ, I think it is very seldom that an 
innocent man is convicted under our administra- 
tion of the criminal law. I am, however, irre- 
sistibly led to the conviction that many innocent 
men must. have been convicted under tie English 
system. It is a matter of common knowledge, 
and it arises from the constitution of human na- 
ture, that a judge who sits continuously in the 
hearing of criminal cases gradually comes to be- 
lieve that nearly all of the men who are tried 
before him are guilty. As a matter of fact. an 
overwhelming majority of them are guilty; cither 
of the crime charged in the indictment or some 
erime connected with it. And the constitution of 
the human mind is such that in trying a vast 
number of criminal eases. in most of which the 
accused are guilty, the judge will insensibly. and 
with the best and highest intentions. come by de- 
grees {o view every case. except those in which 
ine defendant is clearly innocent, as a case of 
guilt. 

“For this reason T am unalterably opposed to 
any system of criminal law which allows a judge 
to express to the jury his opinion as to the vuilt 
or innocence of the prisoner. There must be that 
predisposition in the judge's mind to which I have 
alluded. and in border line eases, the doubt will 
unconsciously he resolved against the prisoner and 
the result will be a miscarriage of justice.’ 


WISE JUVENILE COURT DECISION 


Judge W. H. Olmstead of the New York 
Children’s Court has forbidden complaints 
by policemen to be drawn in the court room 
itself. The complaint clerks have been re- 
moved to an upper floor. The uniformed 
policemen who usually stand about the court 
room.make it seem like an ordinary police 
court. Greater quiet and dignity in the 
children’s tribunal must be the result of this 
change, which is in line with the practice in 
juvenile courts in other cities that have more 
quickly abandoned the traditional forms of 
procedure. 


MAKE TRAMPS SELF-SUPPORTING 


The annual report to the Legislature of the 
State Board of Charities of New York de- 
mands once more a farm colony for tramps. 
Tt is estimated that there are nearly 40,000 
idle vagrants wandering up and down the 
country—enough to make a city of comfort- 
able size. These tramps are in one wav or 
another supported by the public. They 
should be. made to support themselves. It 
costs New York alone in the neighborhood 
of $2,000,000 to support her share of the 
idlers. 


PRISON LABOR AND INTELLIGENCE 


The New Britain, Conn. Herald should 
continue to preach this gospel: “While the 
state has a right to protect itself from crim- 
inals it has no right to subject them to crucl 
methods in the way of punishment. Jt will 
not do to have prisoners employed at labor 
requiring mere physical effort; they must be 
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intelligently employed and in that capacity 
they are contributing towards their own sup- 
port and the institution which keeps them in 
confinement.” 


OPEN-AIR TO CURE DRUNKENNESS 


F. S. Gore, penal institutions commissioner 
of Massachusetts, advocates employing per- 
sons convicted as drunkards in reclaiming 
land. He says that moderate cost buildings 
for housing and shelter without the usual 
precaution of iron bars and cells would be 
sufficient to confine prisoners who have sim- 
ply offended against public order. If land 
owned by the city is not suitable, he suggests 
that a tract might be procured at a moderate 
cost. It would be necessary to go to the 
Legislature for authority to maintain such a 
colony or farm as a place of confinement. 


REPORT ON JAILS OF ILLINOIS 


The State Charities Commission of Illinois, 
in a recent report to the governor, presents 
the results of its first inspection of the jails 
of the state. The commission declares, from 
the evidence of a report issued in 1870, that 
there has been no improvement in forty vears. 
It reveals conditions which are not pleasant 
to contemplate. _ Only ten jails in the state 
are in a first-class, sanitary condition. “TIlli- 
nois has jails in which prisoners never see 
daylight; in which they never feel the rays 
of artificial heat in the winter or the fresh 
breath of air in summer; in which men and 
women sleep upon damp, vermin-infested 
floors; in which water stands during the wet 
seasons; in which prisoners spread and con- 
tract tuberculosis; in which men, clean and 
unclean, bathe in the same tubs and use the 
same towels; in which three or four times 
as many prisoners are herded as the build- 
ing was erected to accommodate.”  Indis- 
criminate herding of children with older men 
and women, of innocent with guilty, makes 
the jail a school of crime. There is often 
no hospital accommodation for the sick. In 
many jails there is no employment for the 
mind or body of the prisoner, no effort in ed- 
ucation, no attempt. at reformation. The 
commission asks for a law giving it the 
power to fix a standard jail and compel all 
jails in the state to conform to that standard 
under penalty of condemnation and abandon- 
ment. There remains another question, says 
the Christian Advocate commenting on these 
facts: “What have the churches been doing 
to permit such conditions to exist? What 
has become of the New Testament duty of 
caring for those in prison?” 


SOME OF THE JAILS OF NEW YORK 


“Conditions in the Dunkirk police station, 
back of the city hall, were found bad,” says 
State Prison Commissioner Wade. “Ten to 
thirty lodgers at the station are locked up 
each night with the prisoners detained for 
petty offenses, some there only for one night, 
some of them being locked up for the first 
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time and discharged in court next morning. 
They should be separated. The station is 
unsanitary. 

“In Batavia conditions are very bad. The 
building is highly inflammable, and while 
there is a separate room for the tramps or 
lodgers it is near the cells. The building is 
locked up at night. Nobody remains on 
guard. Occasionally an officer is supposed to 
look in to see that the prisoners are safe. 
But the building might burn down in his ab- 
sence and there would be no one to release 
them. ; 

“In Hornell and Salamanca the conditions 
are also bad. The Olean police station is in 
bad condition.” 


UNIFORMITY IN ADMINISTRATION 


The Michigan House of Representatives 
having ‘adopted a_ resolution to investigate 
certain charges of brutality and other fail- 
ures in prison administration at Marquctte, 
the Detroit Journal demands further study 
of penal matters in that state: “Let the Leg- 
islature not confine this investigation to Mar- 
quette. Let us look into the methods and con- 
ditions and finances and deficiencies or man- 
agement of all three state prisons. If the 
men, the wardens, are deficient and inade- 
quate or brutal, let us turn them out and get 
wardens with more capacity, more modern 
theories of penal reform and less brutality. 
But let us make a thorough job of it while 
we are at it. Let us make Michigan’s penal 
reform this time genuine and permanent and 
statewide.” 


THE BENEFITS OF PRISON LABOR 


Naturally manufacturers outside prisons 
object to convict labor that will compete with 
their’ own industries. 

Warren V. Eaton, factory manager of the 
Burnham-Munger-Root Dry Goods Com- 
pany, however, makes a good point when he 
says that: “prisoners employed in this voca- 
tion [weaving] are very apt to contract tu- 
berculosis, which is one of the prevailing dis- 
eases found in penitentiaries. 

“On the other hand, when the great good 
that can be accomplished with these convicts 
is considered; it is a wonder that contracts 
were ever let for an obnoxious system of 
this character. With these prisoners taken 
off of this character of work which enters 
into competition with various lines of trade, 
it gives the state an opportunity to build good 
roads. It would further give an op- 
portunity to employ these convicts on the 
state farm, or on the new contemplated state 
park. There is work for them to do of this 
character alone that will keep all of them 
busy for the next ten years to come.” 


CONVICTS TO MAKE STATE ROADS 


The Kansas House of Representatives has 
approved the bill permitting the use of state 
convicts in building the river boulevard be- 
tween Kansas City, Kan., and Leavenworth. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


A REVIEW OF TWO INVESTIGATIONS ON THE DEFECTIVE AND 
DELINQUENT 


FRANKLIN B. KIRKBRIDE 


“Je n'ai_point de sceptre, mais j'ai une 
plume,’ wrote Voltaire during his controversy 
with Maupertuis, and the event proved to the 
royal patron, Frederick the Great, the power 
of the caustic and keen-witted Frenchman 

The simple and direct statement of facts, 
incontrovertible and compelling, moulds public 
opinion and precedes constructive effort. Two 
such statements, one shortly to appear, the 
other just issued, deserve widespread attention. 

Anne Moore, Ph.D., of the University ot 
Chicago has completed a study for the Public 
Education Association of New York, Con 
cerning the Condition of the Feeble-minded 
in New York city, which the State Charities 
Aid Association will publish as a step in an 
aggressive campaign to make the people of 
New York realize the problem of the defec- 
tive and delinquent, which looms larger and 
more sinister as facts unknown, or ignored, 
are brought to view. 

“The general attitude I have met among 
informed people,’ writes Miss Moore, “has 
been surprise at the extent of the problem, 
keen interest in the facts, and acquiescence in 
the principle of state care.” 

The individual cases which fill the second 
part of the report are surprising in their va- 
riety and appalling in the extent of suffering, 
wasted energy, and crime they represent. A 
case taken from the records of one of the 
large charitable societies, which shows the 
utter futility of palliative measures, comprises 
363 separate entries, covers a period of nine 
years, represents a large expenditure of direct 
relief and wasted effort, and at the end leaves 
the situation as hopeless as at the outset. A 
shorter record is this: 

“Girl, fourteen years old. 
trachoma, is guilty of self-abuse. Her 
mother is feeble-minded and immoral; her 
father is alcoholic; her sister is a moral im- 
becile; her brother an imbecile; two cousins 
are feeble-minded.” 

The pyromaniacs are one of the most start- 
ling groups. The cases illustrate the destruc- 
tion of life and property by feeble-minded 
persons. One man has forty-five fires and a 
loss of over a quarter of a million dollars 
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charged against him, and, worst of all, at last 
reports was at large in a nearby state. The 
fire marshal of New York city is quoted as 
saying that enough cases of pyromania had 
come to his attention to fill a special institu- 
tion. Legal proof of guilt is often difficult 
to obtain, and commitment to a penal insti- 
tution only serves as a temporary deterrent, 
leaving the offender at liberty to repeat the 
crime after serving out a sentence or after 
being set free on parole. 

In successive groups Miss Moore gives a 
long record of individual cases of defectives 
supported by charity, defective women of 
child-bearing age, families burdened by de- 
fective children, defectives discharged from 
institutions, and cases illustrating the necessity 
for greater care in admitting feeble-minded 
immigrants and in granting marriage licenses. 
And these are not cases remote and inacces- 
sible, but living at our very doors, a burden, 
a menace, and a reproach. 

From Miss Moore’s report cases selected by 
chance have been taken for the tables on pages 
165 and 166, 

The remaining tables in Miss Moore’s re- 
port are records of defective individuals who 
have not been in the ungraded classes, of 
defective individuals discharged from Ran- 
dall’s Island, and of forty-four feeble-minded 
women at the Bedford Reformatory. 

The weakness of the present methods lies 
in the fact that utterly inadequate provision 
is being made for proper segregation and cus- 
todial care. The state of New York has ac- 
cepted the theory of state care for the indi- 
gent defective, but falls far short of meeting 
actual needs. For the great middle class, who 
can afford to pay something but not the high 
charges of private institutions, the over- 
crowded state asylums afford little or no 
relief. Moreover, the ultimate decision is in 
the hands of parents or guardians who are 
very often incapable of deciding what is best 
for the individual or the community; and 
finally, troublesome and burdensome cases 
may be rejected by the institutions in favor 
of more hopeless cases of idiocy. The nat- 
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ural result follows: large numbers of de- 
fectives are at large, a menace to themselves 
and others, succumbing to poverty, disease, 
and crime, reproducing their kind, and filling 
the almshouses and prisons. 

Those who complain of high tax rates do 
not realize the amount crime costs for, as 
Miss Moore points out, the tax bills are not 
itemized. The only objection to greatly need- 
ed institutions for defectives is their cost, but 
the objection is not valid, for large temporary 
expenditure with the consequent segregation 
of the defective would speedily reduce the 
total cost resulting from their being at large. 
That the care of defectives costs money is 
always remembered; that it saves money is 
forgotten. It is futile, however, to deal with 
mental defectives as if they were normal. 
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Summing up the general situation Miss 
Moore shows: the crying need for concerted 
action looking toward control of the situation, 
and also that conditions are at their worst in 
a great and densely populated community 
where the competitive struggle for existence 
is‘keen and remorseless. 

As a result of laws which do not provide 
for the legal commitment of the feeble-mind- 
ed, and the lack of state provision for them, 
their unrestrained presence in the community 
levies a heavy toll upon family resources and 
charity, permits the production of defective 
offspring, and the indulgence of immoral and 
criminal tendencies. 

Upon the public schools of New York is 
placed an increasingly difficult problem—the 
provision for such training as their powers 
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Ment- } 


Sex Age | ality. | Birth. Home 


Family Tendencies 


Characteristics 


m 19 FM! | M, RS 


4 rooms 


P;10in (8 children in family ; Carrier for clothier $5.50; night school. 
6 abnormal. 


m is | FM 
mal; 
m 13. | FM Good 


Ital 


PM Trish 


FM | RI 


One brother abnor-| Smokes; steals; lies; nothing to which 
out of em- 
ployment. 


he can turn his hand; peddler for a 
while; lost job. 


Steals; very stodut; once hired for a 
pittance to exhibit himself as fat 
boy; arrested four times; in reform- 
eae! since leaving school; incap- 
able. 


TB; defective eyes; cleft palate; 
smokes; steals; roams streets; un- 
able to care for himself; idiotic. 


Idiot; burned to death because he was 
ie stupid to waik away from the 
re. 


Parents alcoholic. 


Defective teeth; fond of boys; worked 
few weeks in factory; mother wants 
to place her at service 


immoral ; “look- 


” 


Epileptic ; attractive ; 


ing for work. 


YM RI Poor 


FM |N 


Housework at home for a time; ruch- 
ing, six weeks, $3.50; mother would 
like .to have her taught to work; 
walks the streets at night with her 
“lady friend.” 


Helps with housework and care of chil- 
dren; once worked in saloon; ‘‘ex- 
pects to marry.” 


FM N 


Mother Fm; 5 chil- Moral degenerate; smokes; cruel; yvicl- 


ren all I'm; two . 
Hai have ille-| father objected to his work; at home 


gitimate children. | 


ous; delivery boy 25 cents a day; 


helping mother; various attempts 
made to get him committed baiked 
by mother; called “fire’ in a moving 
picture show and caused panic. 


Symbols: 


eile ; d ‘ parole; VP, violated parole; VP, e 
becile; AR, absolute release after parol‘ Re eae veled weapons: Buys, 3 
C., disorderly conduct ; Disch., discharged; lFel., feloni- 
robbery ;_ Viol. : S 
W. H., workhouse; Ven., 


GL, vrand larceny; PL, petty larceny; CCW, 
degree; At. Burg. attempted burglary ; Dis. 
ous; Sus. Char., suspicious character ; Rob., 
receiving stolen goods; LU. 
ferred; Ret., returned; Cath. Pro., 
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of R., house of refuge ; 
Catholic Protectory; Juv. 


I'M, feeble-minded; N, native; NI", native of foreign birth; F, foreign born; Imb. im- 


picking pockets; L, larceny; 
burglary third 


violated penal code; R. S. i 
enitentiary; Tyr., trans- 
Asy., Juvenile Asylum. 


PC, 
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will allow of a stream of more or less back- 
ward children who, after receiving such edu- 
cation as can be given during a longer or 
shorter period, drift back into the congested 
districts from which they came, to appear 
again and again as objects of charity or to 
face the penalty of their crimes. 


The Legislature of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1910-adopted a “Resolve to 
Provide for an Investigation of the Increase 
of Criminals, Mental Defectives, Epileptics 
and Degenerates.” - This investigation was en- 
trusted to a commission headed by Dr. Walter 
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E. Fernald of Waverly, and included in its 
membership Hollis M. Blackstone, LEverett 
Flood, Benjamin F. Bridges, and Ernest M. 
Scribner. Their report, included in fifty 
printed pages, is a straightforward statement, 
simple, convincing, clear, and hopeful, but it 
insists on the absolute necessity of preventing 
any increase in defectives and delinquents. 
The hopeful aspect of the report is in the 
conclusion that the increase is more apparent 
than real, and that the policy of adequate 
state care is safeguarding the normal popula- 
tion and preventing any excessive increase of 
these deplorable conditions. Great as is the 


CRIMINAL RECORDS OF TEN 


OF THE IMBECILES AND FEEBLE-MINDED 


MEN PAROLED TO NEW YORK FROM 


ELMIRA REFORKMATORY IN 1904. 
Ment- Re- Character- |Arrests before com- : a 
Birth | Age. |ality | leased istics mitment to Elmira|Arrests after leaving Elmira in 1904. 

NEF 18 FM AR |Gonorrhoea; |PP; discharged; G.|PP; Fined $10; suspicion; discharged ; 
smokes ; ie 23) blmiras suspicion, VP, discharged; PP; ac- 
drinks ; ; quitted. 
bad associ- 
ates 

N 20 FM AR |Gonorrhoea; |Burg. 3; Ti. of Ref.|Burg. 3, Sing Sing 3. yrs. Burg. 3, 
Chanchroids] Burg. 2; Elmira, Sing Sing 4% yrs. 

Syphilis Parolted., OVI: = At, : 

EF Burg. 3, Elmira 

Yr Imb VP |Gonorrhoea; |Cath. Pro. 1 yr. Warrant for VP; returned to Elmira; 
bad associ- | Cath. Pro. 2 mo. paroled; AR. Susp. Character; dis- 
ates Geil. simire charged. 

PF 19 FM AR |Drinks Dis. CC, If. of Ref.) G. L:, discharged > PP, discharged ; ae 

2 At. G. L., Elmira St. Prison, 3 yearsCa Cc W.. Work- 
house, 30 days; Dis. C., workhouse 
1 mo.; Burg., Sing Sing 4% years. 

¥ 17 Imb AR |Bad associ- |—Juv. Asy. 7 At. G. L., discharged; At. G. L. dis- 

ates months; charged; VP. L., King’s Co. Ven. 6 
Soka il. of Ref mo. PI ANS COs ental ens 
Go Lane elmira Vagrancy, workhouse 380 dys. Dis. C., 

released. 

NIr 19 FM Drinks; Susp. Char., dis- Dis. oH ae fined $5; Dis. "e (PP), 
smokes ; charged; G. L., W . 10 days; Vagrancy (PI), 
bad associ- | Elmira. hon Tie. Dis. C. (PI), fined $5; 
ates DiS C: (PP), fined $10; Dis. ¢. 

QE) Vie eG Mes Diss CeCe 
fined $5; Dis. GC. (PI), fined $10; 
At L., discharged; Dis. C., discharged 3 
ldis. C., fined $53 Dis. C., discharged);. 
Viol. LT. CaN Yao: Yen., 100 days. 

NE 18 YM VP |Gonorrhoea; |At. G. L., Elmira | Warrant —; LP. L., King’s Co. Pen.,. 
drinks ; year; returned Plmira for V. LV. 5 
smokes paroled; VP; returned. 
vad associ- 
ates 

NF 23 IM AR |Gonorrhoea; |Malictous mischief, | Viol. P. C., Westchester Co. Pen. 3: 
chanch- fined) Disi C.; months; Now working. 
roids ; fined; —, W. O 
drinks ; days I. S. G., 
smokes Elmira. 

NF 17 ¥M VP |Chanchroids;|Truant school ; Warrant VP, returned Elmira : Paroled, 

) alcoholic Bklyn Tr. School; VA, warrant returned Elmira ; At, 
Vagraney, IT. of G. L., Sing Sing; At Burg., Sing 
Ref. Vagrancy, I. Sing. 
of Ref. Burg. 3, 
Elmira. 

NF 22 Imb Gonorrhoea; |P. L., II. of Ref., Warrant VP: G. L. 2, King’s Co. Pem 
chanch- | P. L., jail 80 days;}| 1 year; returned Elmira; suicide. 
roids ; G. L. 2, Elmira 
drinks ; } 
chews | 
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burden of caring for the insane, greater still 
would be the penalty for inaction. The great 
mass of the population is sane, sound, and 
whole. Any measure or policy which raises 
the mental, moral, social, or physical standard 
of the family tends to make good citizens. 

Massachusetts has taken an advanced posi- 
tion in the care of the insane, the defective, 
and the delinquent. While there has been a 
large increase in the ratio of insane patients 
under treatment in the Massachusetts hospi- 
tals, compared to the population, four-fifths 
of this increase has been due to accumulation, 
the result of patients now being generally re- 
tained in the hospitals instead of being dis- 
charged. Only one-fifth of the accumulation is 
due to increase in the ratio of admission of 
new cases of insanity. Improved methods of 
treatment and care have increased longevity. 

It has well been said that the crime prob- 
lem is largely the boy problem and the girl 
problem, for the habitual criminal, as a rule, 
begins his criminal career when he is young. 
The juvenile offender is below the standard 
physically and is often defective mentally. The 
present methods of procedure do: not suff- 
ciently discriminate between the first offender 
and the habitual criminal. 

The evidence considered by the commission 
points to a diminished ratio of crime to the 
population. When the different classes of 
crime are considered it is seen that there has 
been an increase in the group of crimes 
against public order, the least serious class 
of offences. There has also been an increase 
in the more serious crimes, such as felonious 
assault, robbery, manslaughter, and murder. 
A large percentage of the murders are traced 
to recent immigrants. 

The modern community demands protection 
from the recently understood menace of hay- 
‘ing the irresponsible fecble-minded at large. 
To segregate the feeble-minded is to cut off 
one of the most prolific sources of crime, de- 
generacy, and pauperism. The increased num- 
ber of feeble-minded and epileptic persons 
now under care in Massachusetts is due 
largely to the more general appreciation of 
the existence and _ significance of feeble- 
mindedness. It is known that the so-called 
high-grade imbecile, or “defective-delinquent,” 
is especially dangerous to society because of 
his irresponsibility and criminal propensities; 
and now it is also recognized that there is a 
necessity for care and training of the defective. 

The facts obtained by the commission do 
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not prove that there has been an actual in- 
crease in the ratio of feeble-minded persons 
to the general population, but they do show 
the wisdom of the measures which have been 
taken by Massachusetts to prevent the birth 
of defectives and degenerates through the 
adoption of the policy of custodial care of the 
feeble-minded, epileptic, and insane, and espec- 
ially of defective women of child-bearing age. 

The mentally defective child, the potential 
parent of another generation of defectives, 
can be kept from crime by giving him per- 
manent custodial care. If the state is to pro- 
tect itself and its future citizens, more atten- 
tion must be paid to the study of the causes 
of degeneracy, and to the methods of pre- 
vention of these expensive forms of misfor- 
tune and disease. There is a modern ten- 
dency to regard the institution in some form 
as the panacea for all these ills, whereas the 
need of an institution is too often only the 
confession of the failure cf society to pro- 
tect itself. 

The commission finds also that there has 
been a decrease rather than an increase in 
pauperism in Massachusetts. 

The admirable report ends with the follow- 
ing summary of recommendations, a program: 
which every state in the Union should adopt: 

1. Prevent the birth of defectives and degener- 
ates hy extending the policy of custodial care of 


the feeble-minded, epileptic and insane, especially 
of women of the child-bearing age. 


2. Prohibit the marriage of mental defectives, 
confirmed drunkards, habitual criminals, and! 
possibly people suffering from venereal diseases. 


3. [equire public announcement for a longer 
period in advance of the intentions of marriage. 


4, Further observation of the results of surgi- 
eal asexualization of defectives and criminals. 


5. Special provision should be made for the 
treatment of syphilis in general hospitals. 


6. Systematic education of the young as to sex 
hygiene, the dangers of venereal disease, and the 
results of the abuse of alcohol. 


7. Memorialize Congress for further restric- 
tion of immigration. 


8. Observation departments for defectives in 
all penal and reformatory institutions. 


9. Provision fer an examination into the 
mental condition of all prisoners at the expiration 
of their sentences, and for the commitment to 
the proper institutions of those found to be in- 
sane or defective. 

10. Co-operation of the physicians on the staffs 
of the insane nospitals, institutions for the feeble- 
minded, etc. with the staffs of the penal and 
reformatory institutions. 

11. Provision for the legal recognition of the 


dangerous class of “defective delinquents,” and 
for their commitment to permanent custody. 


12. Provision for the separate care and per- 
manent custody of the ‘defective delinquents.” 


18. Extension of the system of probation and 
parole as a substitute for imprisonment. 
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14. More discrimination in the treatment of 
the first offender and the habitual criminal. 


15. More attention to the prevention of juvenile 
crime. 4 
16. More stringent laws relative to the carry- 


ing of firearms and to the sale or lease of fire- 
arms. 


17. More attention to the study of mental dis- 
ease in the medical schools. 


18. All institutions should inaugurate the prin- 


DEFECTIVE CHILDREN IN 


Apart from the deaf and dumb, there are 
in every community children who, though 
not insane, are yet so stricken by some hope- 
less mental infirmity that they can scarcely 
reveal their needs more than those born 
speechless. Among normal children they lead 
‘the clouded life of the dunce and the defec- 
tive, a muted life apart. 

England has abolished the cruelty of hav- 
ing “class dunces” in her common schools. 
She has full legal control of the education 
of her defective children. When these latter 
are imbeciles who may be at once the prey 
and the danger of a community she has the 
power to place them in special homes and 
schools. When the children, though defec- 
tive and abnormal are less gravely afflicted, 
so that they may remain at large without 
danger, they stay in their own homes, and 
attend in the common schools special classes 
of their own. 

The state of New York has virtually no 
legal control over the education of her imbe- 
cile or defective children. She cannot place 
the most victimized, the most dangerous, un- 
der special care without the consent of both 
the child’s parents; and this, frequently, can- 
not be obtained. Outside the city of Greater 
Wew York, the common schools have no sep- 
arate provision of any kind for defective 
and abnormal pupils. These either remain 
untrained and in idleness at home, or else be- 
come piteous drags and dunces in primary 
classes of normal. children constantly pro- 
moted beyond them. 

In Greater New York, through the wisdom 
and zeal of Dr. Maxwell, the present superin- 
tendent, classes for the right special training 
of defective children, called “the ungraded 
classes”, have been established in about 125 
schools. But there are 600 schools in the 
city. So that the need here is obvious. 

The children instantly recognizable as de- 
fectives are sent to these ungraded classes 
when they enter any of the public schools. 
The less obviously defective enter the normal 
classes, and sometimes remain in them for 
long periods without either advancing or 
eliciting recognition of their mental infirmity; 
sometimes they show early their physical 
incapacity and are sent to the doctor who 
examines such cases. After a diagnosis 
she recommends that they attend the special 
classes. In some cases she advises that the 
children be placed under state care. But 
there is only one doctor detailed for exam- 
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ciple of adequate after care of discharged patients, 
where necessary. 


19. Out-patient departments and special psy- 
chopathie wards for the observation of cases of 
incipient mental disease should be established in 
connection with general hospitals. 


20. Organized research in state institutions 
and elsewhere as to the causes of the various 
types of degeneracy and mental disease, as a 
basis for better methods of prevention. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


ining all the abnormally backward and un- 
promoted children reported by the superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers of Greater 
New York. Further, many cases are not 
understood by their teachers and are not re- 
ported to her. There is need here both of 
more doctors, and of fuller and more fre- 
quent reports concerning backward pupils 
from teachers and superintendents who do 
not yet realize the necessity of rightly ad- 
justed education for defective children—do 
not’ realize that while they can never learn to 
write, or to read, or to understand arithmetic, 
many of them may learn a skilled use of their 
hands. Many of them, instead of struggling 
hopelessly with some impossible mental task, 
may achieve the content and even usefulness 
of learning a manual task suited to their 
powers. 

To give these helpless children of the city 
lives of peace and usefulness as far as may 
be, through the special training of such pow- 
ers as they have received from nature, is the 
effort of the ungraded classes under the su- 
perintendence of Elizabeth Farrell. Ten 
years ago, early in her experience in teach- 
ing in the New York schools, Miss Farrell 
appreciated both on behalf of the normal and 
sub-normal pupils the civic necessity of these 
classes. Since then she has worked tirelessly 
in their cause, has studied the care of de- 
fective children in the schools abroad and 
by academic research and courses in Amer- 
ica, and has brought to hundreds of childish 
lives in New York the light of outer sym- 
pathy and understanding, and the opportunity 
of happiness through occupation. 

The training of these defective children is 
not the subject of this short account. Still 
less may the great question of legal pre- 
vention in the future of such maimed lives 
in the community be spoken of here. Cer- 
tain definite needs in New York’s public 
care of defective children have been men- 
tioned—a greater number of ungraded class- 
es, a larger provision for the examination of 
the abnormal, and state power to educate 
and care for imbecile and defective children. 
What is the result in the city of a failure to 
supply these needs? 


In the ungraded classes, now, there is an 
American boy, tall, strong, and attractive 
looking, who may be called David. He has 
been in the New York schools for nine years. 
The first five he spent in the graded classes, 
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in a hopeless struggle to learn to read. When 
he was at last, as an unpromoted child, sent 
to the school doctor, it was found that he had 
congenital cataract of both eyes. 

David’s mentality is not now normal. His 
present feebleness of mind is thought to be 
probably due to the strain of his long, des- 
perate efforts to read through his dimming 
vision, The boy’s blindness was for years 
undiscovered because of lack of sufficient at- 
tention to and provision for discovery as to 
why children remain unpromoted. This too 
was the reason why another child was for 
many years known asa “bad boy” in the 
graded classes he attended. 

He came from a Welsh family on the up- 
per West Side. He was a fair, tall boy with 
a straightforward expression, but pale and 
apparently anaemic. Will could never learn to 
read. He stayed for six years in a pri- 
mary class. He was very sensitive and 
ashamed. He had a strange air of bravado, 
as though he had determined to appear like 
the rest of the world, whatever his lack; and 
when the little children among whom he 
towered in the class laughed at him, he used 
to fly into transports of rage and attack them. 
These outbreaks were periodic. He was in- 
attentive and noisy. The teacher was obliged 
to neglect the other pupils to call him to or- 
der. In spite of her boy’s cruel position. 
his mother wished him to stay in the pri- 
mary class. She said his father had never 
learned to read. It made no difference if 
Will never could. At last, after an attack 
on his teacher in one of his periodic out- 
breaks, his mother consented to his entrance 
into one of the special classes. It was found 
on medical examination that the boy was an 
imbecile, suffering from the psychic equiva- 
lent of epilepsy. This will in time make its 
appearance in. its more recognizable form of 
fits of unconsciousness. 

In the ungraded classes Will is now with 
other children as large as he. Here he is 
happily employed in learning to use his hands. 
He makes snow shovels. He paints clay 
bowls with the Indian stripes and emblems 
which the teacher has taken the class to see 
in the museum. He seems contented and 
his wild, strained air of bravado is relieved 
and gone. 

But his training in manual dexterity should 
have begun six years before. Just as he has 
done, other boys and girls in the four hun- 
dred and seventy schools where there are no 
ungraded classes are doubtless wasting years 
of ill-adjusted education. The stories of 
these boys are placed first, becatise, as will 
be seen by the table in the next column,’ more 
emphasis should be placed on needs of boys 
among city children, as they outnumber defec- 
tive girls. But other city needs than that of 
more provision for determining physical causes 
of non-promotion, other needs than that of 
more schools with ungraded classes are dem- 
onstrated by Will Fleming’s long, unhappy 
experience in his wretched position in_ the 
primary class. Whatever their means, if the 
city and the state are without authority they 
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cannot always protect and educate defective 
children. 

An instance of this shortcoming is the sit- 
uation of a thin, nervous little defective girl 
of seven in the ungraded  classes—Nettie 
Volodya. This pale, wild-looking little Slav 
girl suffers from a delusion that other people 
are constantly striking her and abusing her. 
She flits about restlessly in the classroom, 
taking refuge from her imaginary wrongs 
first with one child and then with another. 
In noise and confusion of any kind her fan- 
cied oppressions throng upon her more thick- 
ly. She especially needs quiet and the pres- 
ence of only a few other people. Nettie 
Volodya’s mother, who has four other young- 
er children at home, is the caretaker of one 
of the most crowded tenements in one of the 
most crowded and noisy of the East Side 
neighborhoods. She will not allow Nettie to 
be taken to the outdoor quiet possible for 
the children’s classes under state care. Fur- 
ther, Nettie’s teachers are uneasy about the 
little girl for fear that, as she has no intelli- 
gence at all to guard her, she may at any 
time become the prey of anyone who cares 
to lure her away for a penny or a piece of 
candy. ; 

Their fear is founded on a knowledge of 
the misfortune of other young, unprotected 
children in the city who are imbecile. It is 
hard to hear and to tell these misfortunes, 
but harder to bear in silence the public ig- 
norance that causes them, Within the record 
of the ungraded classes two defective little 
girls have been victimized because of. their 
parents’ refusal to allow them to be placed 
under responsible charge. One of these chil- 
dren is the daughter of a well-to-do trades- 
man, who himself brought her to the un- 
graded classes when she was twelve years 
old. The child was’ an advanced imbecile, 
large and strong looking, and had matured 
early. Though he knew she was idiotic he 
wished her to learn to read, and insisted on 


1Statistical Report prepared by Dr. Smart. From 
the Report of the Ungraded Classes for the year 
ending June 30, 1910. 


TABLE 63. 


THYSICAL AND MENTAL EXAMINATION OF ATYPICAL 
CHILDREN. 


Number exam-| Recommended to 


ined (new). | ungraded classes. 
y is Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Manhattan .... 578 315 exe! 193 
The Bronx...... 92 83 54 20 
Brooklyn 553 242 329 152 
Queens ....++:. 57 33 23 92 
Richmond ....- 13 4 - 9 ae 
DOTA stare 1293 627 786 389 
SUMMARY OF WXAMiNATIONS. 
Re-examination—children in ungraded 


classes and those whom it was impossible 
to put into such classes because of dis- 
tance to an ungraded class or lack of 
TOOM, CLC. oo ue we were oe wees sen river Sistas 
Examination of new cases proposed by school 
principals ; , : 
Examination of children not in public schools 


2,025 


1,928 
302 


4,255 
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‘this after its impossibility had been explained. 
The doctor and the teacher pointed out the 
danger of the city for his daughter in her 
defective state. They learned from him that 
she had already been a victim and that her 
assailant was in the state prison. The teacher 
and the doctor were helpless to protect the 
‘little girl further. This unhappy child has 
since then been victimized again. Her second 
‘assailant is now in prison. It must be re- 
membered that she-is a child. She goes to 
‘the gate of the playground of her ward, 
where she sees the other children at play; 
-and here, for their sake, she may not enter; 
and the police, knowing her history, turn her 
away. The teachers have again seen her 
father and urged him not to allow her to 
remain at large in the city, but to place her 
under the care of the state. His reply is 
‘that he is a rich man, and that as soon as she 
is of age he will pay some one to marry her. 

Whatever the wretchedness of this father’s 
unwisdom, it is not as mercenary as that of 
‘the mother of an Irish boy of sixteen, who is 
‘large, strong, and quite idiotic. She will 
not allow her son to be placed in the care 
of the state because of her constant vain 
‘hope that she can find a position for George 
which will be profitable to her. She is at- 
tempting to have him employed by a moving 
picture show, and has applied to a teacher 
of the ungraded classes for his working pa- 
pers. When the teacher. who of course re- 
fused to sign the working papers, led him 
to a doctor and hid him examined, it was 
found that he was in an early and communic- 
able stage of venereal disease. It is unneces- 
sary to speak of the wrong to the boys 
themselves and to the community of allow- 
ing such neglected and imbecile youths to 
roam in idleness in a city. 

Such then are the lives of some of the 
helpless children of the city. How many de- 
fective children there are in the state is un- 
‘known. In England, from a hundredth to a 
tenth of the school children in each of the 
county schools are defective. If, for New 
York city, the lowest per cent found in any 
English school obtains among her 700,000 
public school children, and 7,000 children in 
the city are defective, then, outside the 2,006 
odd in the ungraded schools, there are still 
thousands of mentally defenseless children 
ill-educated and unprotected in Greater New 
York. It is for those children, as well as 
for the children whose needs have been out- 
lined, that these words have been said. 


CENTRALIZED DIRECTION OF STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


The State Charities Aid Association of New 
York, feeling that it should be in a position 
to express opinions and submit suggestions to 
the joint legislative committee appointed in 
1909 to examine the financial administration 
and conduct of state institutions, with the 
financial assistance of the Russell Sage Foun- 
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dation engaged Henry C. Wright, formerly 
secretary of the City Club of New York city, 
to prepare a report. After a year and a 
half spent in investigation Mr. Wright has sub- 
mitted his conclusions which constitute a criti- 
cism of the policy of centralization in the man- 
agement of state institutions. Some benefits 
have undoubtedly been secured by this system, 
but the net result has been, he holds, to get 
cheapness but not economy, for centralization 


‘as such is not necessarily a measure securing 


wise economy. 

He shows that the office of the fiscal su- 
pervisor, as conducted before the present in- 
cumbent’s term, tied the hands of the state 
charitable institutions to the detriment of 
their wards. The purchasing of supplies 
without adequate check upon delivery has re- 
sulted in loss to the state. The central de- 
partments at Albany, it is suggested, should 
be relieved of the responsibility of passing 
upon details, which should be attended to by 
the superintendents of the various institu- 
tions, so as to be better able to advise 
through experts as to the more important 
needs and economies of the institutions. 

The report makes the following findings of 
mismanagement: 

“Over ninety per cent of the butter supplied 
to state institutions under joint contract sys- 
tem in 1909 was below specifications, and 
some of it was unfit for food. The state lost 
fully $15,000 by the acceptance of a lower 
grade of butter than that paid for. j 

“The beef supplied was up to specifications 
in but five of seventeen institutions examined. 
Two of them probably lost from $3,000 to 
$5,000 in 1909 by paying for high grade beef 
and accepting cow beef. 

“Paint furnished contained less than half 
of the white lead ‘contracted for. ; 

“Butter called for in contracts for the hos- 
pitals was of a grade that could not possibly 
have been furnished in quantities sufficient to 
supply the institutions. 

“The purchasing committee of the hospitals 
levied fines on contractors for defective de- 
liveries and retained these fines to pay the 
expenses of the committee, making no report 
to the Lunacy Commission for a period of 
two years. 

To supplement the investigation in New 
York, Mr. Wright made an inquiry into the 
fiscal management of the state institutions of 
Indiana and Iowa. In Iowa these are under 
the supervision and administrative control of 
a central board, while in Indiana each is an 
independent unit. The actual per capita cost 
of food for 1909-T910, including the expense 
of supervision, was for New York, $46.36; 
for Indiana, $43.74, and for Jowa, $56.41. 
The New York system of managing state 
institutions is not so centralized as that in 
Iowa. The cost, therefore, according to this 
report, seems to be high or low in propor- 
tion to the degree of centralization in the 
administration of state institutions. 
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SECRETARY FOR ROCHESTER 


_ The United Charities of Rochester, N. Y., 
is about to be launched with William Kirk, 
professor of political and social science at 
Brown University, Providence, as its execu- 
tive officer. 

The organiza- 
tion of the Uni- 
ted Charities 
has been under- 
taken in the 
most painstak- 
ing way <A 
year ago last 
November the 
Chamber of 
Commerce re- 
ceived a_ peti- 
tion with more 
than 450 signa- 
tures, asking 
that in view of 
the need for 
better co-opera- 
tion in charity 
work a commit- 
tee be appoint- 
ed to outline a 
plan for a United Charities. The committee 
was appointed and has been at its task almost 
continuously since that time. As a result 
of its careful study of charitable organization 
and method, it is believed that the Rochester 
United Charities comes into existence under 
circumstances peculiarly favorable for close 
co-operation. Some of its plans are new and 
their experimental development will be watch- 
ed with great interest. 

Dr. Kirk, the director, brings with him to 
the new position a broad knowledge of social 
problems. He received his training in Balti- 
more where he was graduated from the City 
Coilege in 1899 and obtained his Ph. D. de- 
gree from Johns Hopkins in 1908. During 
1903 and 1904 he was fellow in economics at 
the latter institution where he was made in- 
structor the following year. In 1906 he was 
called to Brown University. 

In Baltimore Dr. Kirk was active in char- 
ity work and in Providence he has been in- 
timately connected with the Bureau of So- 
cial Research, Neighborhood House, and Con- 
sumers’ League. He has published many ar- 
ticles on social questions and has edited a 
book, A Modern City, which is a survey of 
the governmental, social, and economic con- 
ditions of Providence. 

Dr. Kirk is well qualified for the new task 
which he has undertaken in Rochester where 
he will surely use his opportunity to develop a 
type of social work which for want of anoth- 
er term might be called “social engineering. 

Cc. A. 


WiLLIAM KIRK. 
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THE MILKMAN OF MILWAUKEE 


In appointing Wilbur C. Phillips secretary 
of the Child Welfare Bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Health, the new city government of 
Milwaukee has again demonstrated its alert- 
ness in securing expert service. For Mr. 
Phillips’s work as secretary of the New York 
Milk Committee is generally credited with 
being the chief factor in the great change 
made in the pure milk campaign in the past 
few years. 

Coming to the Milk Committee soon after 
his graduation from Harvard, he found the 
emphasis laid on securing pure milk for the 
artificial feeding of babies. This week, as 
he leaves the committee, and in fact for some 
time, that emphasis has been shifted to the 
education and the protection of mothers so 
that they may nurse their children. Pure 
milk is as important as ever, but breast feed- 
ing nowadays is held infinitely more important. 

Mr. Phillips’s first work was a compilation 
of data regarding milk work here and abroad, 
which forms the best body of information 
on the subject. His next effort was to bring 
public attention to the value of experiments 
in educational milk stations and to their scarc- 
ity as contrasted with the stations which were 
merely depots for distributing pure milk free 
or at cost. For these stations he worked 
out a record card which has been adopted by 
the New York Health Department and by 
milk organizations over the country. The next 
step was to secure plenty of pure milk for 
the numbers who flocked to the seven stations 
—the estimate was fifty mothers for each sta- 
tion but it ran quickly up to 180 and 185— 
and when that was done the task of modify- 
ing the milk had to be tackled. Then an as- 
sociation of twenty-nine physicians was or- 
ganized to direct not only the mothers, but 
the nurses, and presently a relief problem was 
added, for the large relief society which 
backed Mr. Phillips at first was appalled at the 
money required. On the heels of it, 
the milk company which had _ furnished 
the committee milk at cost found itself no 
longer able to do so, and a model milk com- 
pany with $25,000 capital was organized, whose 
standard processes and standard costs are 
being adopted throughout the country. When 
the Board of Health finally undertook to es- 
tablish municipal milk stations, the commit- 
tee’s experience of all sorts, including the 
location of depots in regard to density of 
population, nationality, death rates, and other 
factors, was adopted. 

In the midst of all this work, Mr. Phillips 
made what was perhaps his most vital con- 
tribution te the whole subject—a demonstra- 
tion that tenement mothers, under the super- 
vision of visiting nurses, can be taught to 
modify milk in their own homes in accord- 
ance with doctors’ prescriptions. This experi- 
ment was made in the face of the gravest 
doubts but it proved successful. Not only did 
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the mothers follow instructions and the babies 
thrive, but a whole grist of lessons in the 
care of children was taught at the same time. 

The New York Milk Committee was at first 
a part of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor and Mr. Phillips be- 
gan his work for it as assistant secretary 
under Robert W. Bruére. Later the committee 
became an independent body and he was sec- 
retary. Both committee and secretary have 
made a notable contribution to the question 
of infant mortality. 


ANOTHER MILWAUKEE OFFICIAL 


William M. Leiserson has been appointed 
librarian of the reorganized Municipal Library 
Department of Milwaukee. Such a depart- 
ment has been nominally in existence for two 
or three years, the incumbent having been 
appointed by Mayor Rose. Very little, how- 
ever, was accomplished, and under the new 
administration an ordinance was adopted 
transferring the Municipal Reference Library 
to the trustees of the Milwaukee Public Li- 
brary. The new librarian, Charles N. Mc- 
Lenegan entered heartily into the program of 
searching for a competent librarian to un- 
dertake this important branch of the work. 
The ordinance transferring the department 
specified that the incumbent should be an “ex- 
pert in political economy, political science, and 
statistics.’ Mr. Leiserson’s qualifications for 
the position consisted in the specialization 
which he followed in his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in the State Legislature 
Reference Department at Madison, on the 
Pittsburgh Survey, as expert on unemploy- 
ment for the New York Commission on 
Workmen’s Compensation and Unemploy- 
ment, and as fellow during the past year 
at Columbia University. In his capacity as 
expert on unemployment, he made an ex- 
tensive investigation throughout the state of 
New York, and under the authority of the 
commission made a trip to various cities and 
countries of Europe studying the methods of 
dealing with the unemployed. On the basis 
of these investigations he wrote a report and 
assisted in drafting the bill now before the 
Legislature of New York. 

The first duty imposed upon Mr. Leiserson 
is dealing with the question of unemployment 
in Milwaukee. He has arranged a plan in- 
volving the co-operation of the municipality 
with private associations. 


The Municipal Reference Library is located 
in the City Hall -as a branch of the Public 
Library. An expert cataloguan has been se- 
cured from the Legislative Reference De- 
partment at Madison, and the work of the 
library is opening up with the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the municipal authorities, the Public 
Library authorities, private associations, and 
individuals. ° TaeReCs 
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NEW YORK PLAYGROUND CHANGES 


Park Commissioner Charles B. Stover has 
appointed William J. Lee to be supervisor of 
recréation in the parks of Manhattan and 
Richmond boroughs, New York. Mr. Lee 
succeeds Howard Bradstreet, whose resigna- 
tion as supervisor was recently announced. 
He has been in the contracting business 
for the last eight years but before that was 
interested in athletics and gymnasium work. 

A. R. Schorer has been chosen secretary 
of the Parks and Playground Association, fol- 
lowing a number of years’ connection with the 
Charity Organization Society’s Bureau of 
Advice and Information. The Parks and 
Playground Association, with offices at 1,123 
Broadway, was formed in 1908, by a union 
of two earlier organizations, the Metropoli- 
tan Parks Asssociation and the Brooklyn So- 
ciety for Parks and Playgrounds. 


CHANGES MADE AT COLUMBIA 


Several advances are announced in aca- 
demic rating at Columbia University, under 
the faculty of political science, among them 
that of Henry R. Mussey. from assistant to 
associate professor of economics under the 
Barnard Foundation. Mr. Mussey is a grad- 
uate of Beloit College, and Ph. D. Columbia. 
He was a member of the faculties of Bryn 
Mawr and University of Pennsylvania before 
going to Columbia. As a resident of the Col- 
lege Settlement he made an investigation of 
installment sales on the East Side, and he is 
the author of various economic writings. He 
is secretary of the Insurgents’ Club of New 
York. 

Alvan A. Tenney becomes assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. Mr. Tenney was at one 
time secretary of the Committee on Dependent 
Children of the New York Charity Organiza- 
tion Society and later on the staff of the City 
Club. He made a study of the care of de- 
pendent children in Berlin the results of 
which were published in Charities and The 
Commons in 1902. His doctor’s dissertation 
on Social Democracy and Population appear- 
ed in 1907. He is secretary of the American 
Sociological Society. 

Eugene E. Agger, whose effective work at 
Union Settlement is well known to social 
workers in New York, becomes assistant pro- 
fessor of economics. His dissertation on the 
Budget in the American Commonwealths 
(1906) attracted much favorable comment 
when it was issued, and has since proven of 
great value. Among other investigations 
Mr. Agger made a study of the enforcement 
of the compulsory education act by the city 
magistrates for the Public Education Associa- 
tion. He also prepared the exhibit of the 
Neighborhood Workers’ Association at the 
Congestion Exhibit, held in the National His- 
tory Museum in New York city some years ago. 
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TO OHIO: ROBERT G. PATERSON 


On May 1 Robert G. Paterson, who has 
been secretary of the Orange, N. J., Bureau 
of Associated Charities since June, 1909, will 
become executive secretary of the Ohio State 
Society for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. A state compaign to secure the 
help and co-operation of county commis- 
sioners in the erection of hospitals for: tuber- 
culosis patients, and the proposed effort to 
harmonize and unify the work of local tuber- 
culosis associations, make the call to Ohio 
one of importance, and offer a distinct oppor- 
tunity for a man of Mr. Paterson’s training 
and experience. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Paterson are natives 
of Ohio. Mr. Paterson graduated in the 
class of 1905 from the Ohio State University, 
where he specialized in economics and so- 
ciology. He has a master’s degree from Co- 
lumbia, and received his Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1909, his 
dissertation being a study of the history of 
past and present tendencies of a selected por- 
tion of labor legislation in the United States 
and its interpretation by state and federal 
courts. Since going to the Oranges he has 
had a part in organizing an open-air school 
for anaemic children, in which the Board of 
Education co-operated; in establishing the diet 
kitchen of the Oranges, and in starting social 
service work in Memorial Hospital. He has 
co-operated with the Board of Health in an 
effort to reduce infant mortality, the bureau 
supplying a nurse. His efficient work in the 
Oranges warrants the expectation of rapid 
-and permanent gains in tuberculosis preven- 
tion in Ohio. 


SEYMOUR BARNARD’S NEW WORK 


The Metropolitan Parks and Playgrounds 
Association has decided that it is advisable 
to have local committees to look after the in- 
terests of their section of the city of New 
York. A Brooklyn Parks and Playgrounds 
Committee has therefore been organized, and 
Seymour Barnard, assistant secretary of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, has been en- 
gaged as secretary. Mr. Barnard, who comes 
from Buffalo, is a graduate of the New York 
School of Philanthropy. After being in charge 
of the lectures for the Brooklyn Committee 
on Prevention of Tuberculosis, he became as- 
sistant secretary of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities, which position he resigned last week 
to take up his new duties. 


JUDGE GEORGE W. STUBBS 


The death of Judge George W. Stubbs of 
Indianapolis last month—the result of being 
struck by a street car—recalls the exccllent 
impression he made upon the foreign members 
of the International Prison Congress as they 
gathered about his desk and listened to him 
while he talked in such a wise, kindly, pa- 
ternal way to the boys and girls brought be- 
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‘mourned by his countless friends. 
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fore him in the Juvenile Court which he had 
helped to establish, and over which he had 
presided so admirably since 1903. 

Among the memorials to him which have 
been suggested is a building for a boys’ club. 
It is also hoped that the county will erect a 
separate building for the Juvenile Court. 

Judge Stubbs was a native of Indiana and 
served as one of her soldiers during the Civil 
War, but for more than forty years he prac- 
ticed law in Indianapolis. His experience as 
police judge taught him the need of better 
protection for children, and two years before 
the law for the Juvenile Court passed he se- 
cured separation for children’s cases and all 
persons except those immediately concerned 
were excluded from the trials. His court was 
a modei and his influence over the children 
was tremendous. They gave him their confi- 
dence and trusted in his kindness and sin- 
cerity. His three score and fifteen years were 
filled with good works and he is sincerely 
The In- 
diana Boys’ Advocate for March contains a 
sketch of his life, and the resolutions passed 
by various societies in his memory. His suc- 
cessor in the Children’s Court is Newton M. 
Taylor, an attorney of Indianapolis, who, on 
receiving his commission from Governor Mar- 
shall, said: 

“T wish it understood that there will be no 
change in the general policy of conducting the 
Juvenile Court. Judge Stubbs made the court 
a success, and it shal! be my purpose to follow 
the lines laid down just as closely as possible.” 

Tee Cuae: 


DR. COPP GOES TO PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. Owen Copp, for the past twelve years 
executive officer of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Insanity, has resigned to take charge 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane 
at Philadelphia. Dr. Copp has been a leader in 
the preventive treatment of feeble-minded and 
defective children. Ten years ago there was 
accommodation in Massachusetts for about 
800 feeble-minded and epileptic patients. At 
present, at Waverly, Wrentham, and the State 
Hospital for Epileptics, the state has accommo- 
dations for 2,650. Dr. Copp was graduated 
from Dartmouth in 1881 and from Harvard 
Medicai School in 1884. 


JOTTINGS 


Additional Conference Dates—Notice of 
the following meeting was received too late 
for the April calendar of conferences: 

Third congress of the National Federation 
of Religious Liberals April 26-28. New York. 
Secretary, Charles W. Wendte, 25 Beacon 
street, Boston, Mass. 

Oklahoma Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, April 27-28. Vinita. Secretary, J. 
H. Stolper, M. D., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Blind Workers’ Exhibition and Conferences 
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on the Education and Care of the Blind April 
26-29. New York city. For information ap- 
ply to New York Association for the Blind, 
105 East Twenty-second street, New York 
city. 

American Society ‘of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis April 24. New York city. Sub- 
ject—Health Department Control of Venereal 
Diseases. Mecting will be held at 830 at 
American Academy of Medicine, Forty-third 
street, near Fifth avenue, 


Jewish Immigration Council—The recently 
formed National Jewish Immigration Council 
has opened headquarters at 43 Exchange 
place, New York city. Its purpose is to su- 
pervise all the varied work for Jewish immi- 
grants at seaports and to promote co-operation 
and efficiency among the societies doing it. 
The plan is that no single constituent society 
will act upon any matter affecting immigration 
until it has referred the matter to the national 
council. Abram I. Elkus of New York, is 
chairman, Max Mitchell of Boston, vice-chair- 


man, and Prof. H. L. Sabsovich of New York - 


secretary and treasurer. 
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Use this Typewriter 
10-Days Free 


Not a toy or rebuilt machine, but simplest, most 
durable standard typewriter made. Does all any 
$100 machine will do and just as well. Been sold for 
fifteen years to business and professional men who . 
do their own typewriting. The 


Wellington ,"" 


ypewriter 


is low in price, high in quality. We save you money by 
dealing with you direct. 

Mechanical features of the ‘‘Wellington’’ are correct. 
They mean permanent alignment, powerful manifolding 
qualities and long life. Our 
records tell of machines in 
constant use for 7 years with- 
out repairs. Machine has 28 
keys, 84 characters and weighs 
17 pounds complete. Stands 
5 inches high, 

We will ship machine for 10 
days free trial and let it prove 
our claims. Write for full 
particulars, 


E o THE WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Ltp., 
Price $60 36 River STREET, 
Guaranteed 1 year PrattsBurcH, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY WOMAN with theoretical 
training and two and a half years of practi- 
cal experience in social work seeks advance- 
ment. Address X. L., care of SuRVEY. 


APARTMENT FOR SociAL WorKERS—I55 East 
34th St. Two large rooms and bath. Elec- 
tric lights and gas.. Rent furnished May to 
October or longer for mere cost of rent, 
$32.50. Apply to Janitor on premises. 


THE LABEL SHOP. 


INCORPORATED 
4 WEST 28th ST., NEW YORK 


A new shop planned for purchasers inter- 
ested in the welfare of the workers who 
make the things they buy. 


CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE LABEL 


UNION LABEL 
Every article bears one of the above labels. 


Underwear, Tub and Lingerie Dresses, 
Silk Waists, Chiffon Jumpers, Shirtwaists 
(tailored and lingerie), Kimonos, Bathing 
Suits, Petticoats (silk and cotton), Garters, etc. 


A wide range of styles and quality 
at Department Store Prices 


A PILGRIMAGE THROUGH EUROPE 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Under the leadership of Prof. Howard B. 
Woolston, Ph.D. 


An unequalled opportunity to study conditions abroad 
Send for Booklet 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


14 M Beacon Street 


The use of a cottage and camp in pine 
woods on .a farm in the Adirondacks is of- 
fered free for the summer to a group of 
settlement workers, fresh air children, or sim- 
ilar party. Sleeping rooms for 16 persons; 
20 miles from railroad. Fare from New 
York to camp about $8. Address Mrs. JoHn 
Martin, Grymes Hill, Stapleton, S. I., N. Y. 


FOR RENT 


Very desirable rooms for Committees or 
Conferences, day or evening. Terms reason- 
able. At Woman’s Municipal League, 46 East 
2oth St. Telephone, Madison Square 4190. 


The National Training School of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association offers. 
professional training to educated Christian 
young women of executive ability. Address 
ei catalog, 125 East 27th street, New York 

ity. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BYSTHESEDIEOR 


COMPENSATION FOR ACCIDENTS 
A Symposium on the New York Decision. 


THE Survey publishes elsewhere this week representative opinions on the 
consequences of the recent decision of the New York Court of Appeals that com- 
pensation for industrial accidents based on the natural risks of the trade, even in 
dangerous occupations, is unconstitutional. The first statement, from the vice- 
chairman of the commission which prepared the bill, expresses the opinion that 
a concerted movement should at once be set on foot to amend the constitution 
so as to permit compensation. In connection with Professor Seager’s statement _ 
we print the text of a constitutional amendment which is now under 
consideration by the Wainwright commission. The statement from Mr., 
Schwedtman, a representative of the National Association of Manufacturers, ex- 
presses confidence that legal experts will find a way to construct. satis- 
factory and just liability laws, and that in the meantime progressive 
employers will voluntarily introduce equitable relief and accident pre- 
vention systems. Mr. Dawson reiterates and develops the view which 
he has previously expressed in these columns that we should now aban- 
don outright the principle of liability and work for a system of compulsory insur- 
ance by use of the taxing power. Mr. Bolling, solicitor for the Steel Corpora- 
tion, makes the constructive suggestion that the election to accept or reject com- 
pensation must be made, as under the new law in New Jersey, before rather than: 
after the accident. Special interest attaches to the defense of the decision by Mr. 
Marshall, who argued the case on behalf of the employers before the Court of 
Appeals. He describes the act as one of bald confiscation, tending to increase 
accidents rather than to diminish them, and opening the way to the imposing of 
liability for disease and old age. Mr. Marshall thinks, as Mr. Dawson does, that 
workmen’s compensation must be worked out on an entirely different basis from 
that rejected by the court; but he does not indicate his opinion as to what that 
basis should be. 

Turning to the opinions which take issue squarely with the Court of Appeals 
as to the constitutional principle, Professor Goodnow intimates that if the court 
really does sympathize with the purpose of the act its cry of non possumus is 
exceedingly serious, for the reason that the constitutional provisions with which 
it is said to conflict are practically un-amendable. Professor Goodnow evidently 
shares the opinion which we have elsewhere expressed that a court desirous of 
upholding the constitutionality of the act might easily have been more astute in 
finding reasons and precedents in its favor. Mr. Flexner, with the wholesome 
courage of a Kentucky lawyer, while sympathizing with the unfortunate plight 
of New York, believes that in other jurisdictions the courts may be expected to 
recognize as valid the very principles which the New York court has repudiated. 
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Mr. Greeley of the Illinois bar characterizes the decision as “the extremely 
conservative pronouncement of an extremely conservative court,” and cites nu- 
merous cases which might have upheld the more progressive position to which 
even the New York court gave its moral while refusing its legal sanction. Mr. 
Hillquit, although not enthusiastic in his support of the “rather timid attempt” 
of the Legislature to remedy a “monstrous wrong,’’ does not mince words in 
his condemnation of the courts in gradually transforming what was originally 
a “guarantee against arbitrary and illegal seizure” into an “unfailing graveyard 
of all measures of social justice.” Mr. Sherman, who has made a careful study 
of this subject both as a lawyer and as state commissioner of labor, is equally 
emphatic in finding the present decision inconsistent with doctrines laid down by 
the United States Supreme Court. Economists will observe with profound satis- 
faction that many lawyers, like Mr. Sherman, are as ready as themselves to 
reject the idea that the purpose of the “due process of law” clause is to “saddle 
upon the people an unchangeable rule of concrete injustice.” Finally Professor 
Freund, author of the leading text book on the Police Power, points out that the 
constitutional limitation which the compensation act is supposed to exceed is not 
to be found either in express terms or by clear implication in the written consti- 
tutions, of the rigidity of which the court speaks, but is on the contrary purely 
a judge-made limitation. Professor Freund, like Mr. Flexner, suggests that New 
York may find itself isolated by this decision, and that there is good reason to 
believe that the United States Supreme Court would sustain just such a law, if 
brought before it on appeal from another state where it had been sustained by 
the highest state court, thus neutralizing the effect of the New York decision. 

To these carefully considered statements we add half a dozen communications 
bearing on the same subject.1 We invite attention especially to the brief but 
emphatic message from Louis D. Brandeis of the Massachusetts bar, upholding 
the opinions more fully expressed by the Illinois and Kentucky lawyers to whom 
we have already referred, that the courts of other states may reasonably be ex- 
pected to reach a more just decision if similar issues are presented to them. 

We refrain from replying to the criticisms made by various writers that our 
own previous articles have been one-sided, unsound, vituperative, petulant, and 
inflammatory. We have sought on the contrary to be judicial, sound, impersonal, 
good-tempered, and constructive. We have spoken with all the emphasis at our 
command, for in our judgment no more important issue has been presented to 
the public since this journal was founded. Our sole purpose is to contribute to a 
clear understanding of that issue. We are still seeking patiently with open mind 
its ultimate solution. If, moving in mysterious ways, Providence makes use of 
the recent New York decision to advance that solution, we shall be duly grateful— 
to Providence. 


I8ee Department of Communications, page 198. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN 
STEEL CORPORATION - 


An individual stockholder of the 
United States Steel Corporation has 
started a vigorous movement to arouse a 
public opinion among his fellow stock- 
holders with respect to labor conditions 
and policies in this, the largest employ- 
ing corporation in America. The stock- 
holder is Charles M. Cabot of Boston, 
and thus far he has attempted, largely 
- single-handed, a movement which he 
confidently expects will crystallize sup- 
port among progressive men and women 
who have holdings in steel and who may 
be disposed to stand out, as he does, not 
only for dividends, but for progressive 
labor conditions. It has taken courage 
for a single individual to press matters 
to the point of making them a live issue, 
as Mr. Cabot has done. 

At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the corporation last week, Mr. Cabot 
presented a resolution calling for ap- 
pointment by the chairman of a com- 
mittee of five to investigate and report 
to the finance committee and with its 
comment to the stockholders not later 
than October I, as to the truth of state- 
ments contained in an article entitled 
Old Age at Forty, which appeared in 
the American Magazine for March. The 
article was written by John A. Fitch, 
and it put in a nutshell the findings of 
the Pittsburgh Survey with respect to 
the steel industry as carried on in Alle- 
gheny county and as set forth at length 
in his book The Steel Workers.’ Mr. Ca- 
bot held that “the conditions revealed, if 
true, constitute a serious menace to the 
continued success of this corporation 
both in its business as an employer of 
labor and in its reputation as an organi- 
zation which has been willing to deal 
openly and frankly with industrial con- 
ditions.” He believes that “it is the right 
of the stockholders of the corporation 
to be fully informed as to the truth of 


1The Steel Workers. By John A. Fitch. Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Publication. New York. 
1910. Charities Publication Committee. Price 
$1.50; by mail of Tum Survey $1.71. 
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the statements contained in the article.” 
Chairman Gary replied that he regardea 
the article as “partisan, unfair, and un- 
reasonable, and the motive for it not 
good,” but he agreed that such a com- 
mittee would perform a good purpose 
and, as he held the proxies for a ma- 
jority of the stock, his acquiescence led 
to the adoption of the resolution. 

So far as most of the newspapers re- 
ported the meeting, Mr. Cabot was ap- 
parently a stockholder who resented 
these imputations against the Steel Cor- 
poration. Our old friend, the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times, under the caption, The 
Worm Turns, notes that “for a good 
while past, slambanging the corporations 
has been the muckraking magazines’ 
chief stock in trade, and now on the 
principle that turn about is fair play, one 
of the victims proposes to hit back.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Cabot’s mo- 
tion was one incident in his campaign 
for forcing the governing powers of the 
Steel Corporation to reckon publicly and 
specifically with the labor conditions 
which he regards as unfair and un- 
American. The passage of the resolution 
was a flank movement following the ob- 
struction of a plan which he has had un- 
der way for the past year. It was at 
Mr. Cabot’s instigation that Mr. Fitch 
wrote the article and the American pub- 
lished it, as a means for setting forth 
the labor issues concretely and in short 
compass before his fellow stockholders. 
His plan was to send reprints of the ar- 
ticle to 15,000 holders of stock. The’ 
plan was put before Chairman Gary last 
spring and assurance was given Mr, 
Cabot that, as a stockholder, he should 
have access to the books of the corpora- 
tion to draw off names to which he pro- 
posed sending the statement. Chairman 
Gary took the position that the Steel 
Corporation not only welcomed criti- 
cism, but profited by it. Since the pub- 
lication of the article the steel officials 
have changed front and refused to co- 
operate. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 
AGAINST SEVEN-DAY WORK 


The Congregationalists of Connecticut 
have come out specifically against seven- 
day work. A recent conference at Put- 
nam of the committee on industrial and 
social service of the general conference 
of the Congregational churches of the 
state, of which the Rev. Charles F. Mac- 
Farland of South Norwalk is chairman, 
adopted two resolutions. One authorized 
the committee on industrial and social 
service “to prepare and to present to the 
state Legislature a bill requiring release 
from employment one day in each week, 
such day to be Sunday whenever prac- 
ticable.” The second authorized the 
committee to support the employers’ lia- 
bility bill embodying the provisions pre- 
sented by the commission appointed in 
1907. The committee has already intro- 
duced a bill (Senate 102) carrying out 
the instructions of the resolutions. 

The committee suggests as the best 
preparation for continued service in this 
field that each pastor carry on a local 
investigation of industrial conditions in 
his own community. They refer the 
Congregational ministers of Connecticut 
to the report on Sunday labor of the 
Social Service Commission of the Federal 
Council, of -Churches ‘of ’ Christ. “in 
America. 


CALIFORNIA TO REPORT 
OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


California, on March 21, enacted the 
first American law for the compulsory 
reporting of certain diseases of occupa- 
tion. This measure, as drafted by the 
Association for Labor Legislation, re- 
quires every medical practitioner attend- 
ing on or called to visit a patient whom 
he believes to be suffering from poison- 
ing from lead, phosphorus, arsenic, or 
mercury, or their compounds; or from 
anthrax or compressed air illness, con- 
tracted as a result of the patient’s em- 
ployment, to send to the proper state 
authority a notice giving the name, full 
postal address, and place of employment 
of the patient, and the disease from 
which, in the opinion of the doctor, he 
is suffering. 

Similar legislation on a uniform basis 
is well advanced in the leading industrial 
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states. The bill has passed in Michigan 
and in one house in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and New York. It has been intro- 
duced in Connecticut and Pennsylvania. 
A bill embodying the same provisions 
has, upon recommendation of the Illinois 
Commission on Occupational Diseases, 
been enacted in that state. The success- 
tul operation of this measure in the prin- 
cipal industrial states will supply valu- 
able information for prevention of this 
class of industrial injuries. 

The results for 1910 of a similar sys- 
tem of notification in England have been 
made public by the chief inspector. of 
factories. The value of the information 
in preventing unnecessary suffering 
and death is demonstrated by the fact 
that the number of cases reported con- 
tinues to decrease from year to year, 
although the system of recording has 
steadily improved. 


NEW HOUSING CODE 
FOR COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Columbus took a long step forward 
recently when the City Council passed 
a housing code which is a distinct ad- 
vance over the housing regulations cf 
any other American city. If properiv 
maintained and enforced it will add muca 
to the beauty as well as to the heaith- 
fulness of the capital city of Ohio. 

The distinctive point of the code is 
that it regulates the construction and 
use of dwelling houses as well as of 
tenement houses, guaranteeing to the 
tenant a minimum standard of light, air, 
yard, water, toilet facilities, and general 
sanitary conditions which up to the pre;- 
ent has been required only for occupan:s 
of tenements. 

Other strong points are that no tenc- 
ment or dwelling may be higher than 
the width of the street. on which it 
stands; that rear tenements or dwellings 
are not permitted; that non-fireproof 
tenements are limited to three stories; 
that inside fireproof stairways are to 
take the place of fire-escapes on new 
buildings; that wooden houses may not 
contain more than two families; that 
basement and cellar rooms may not be 
used for living purposes, and that when 
the first floor is so occupied the building 
must be elevated at least two feet above 
the ground; that tenements are not per- 
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mitted on streets without sewer and wat- 
er pipes; that a yard of ten feet is re- 
quired behind dwellings and of eighteen 
feet behind tenements, except on corner 
lots where the limit is fifteen feet; that 
all yards and courts increase proportion- 
ately with the height of buildings over 
three stories. 

The provisions relating to existing 
tenement and dwelling houses are much 
less stringent, but are strong enough to 
make some existing shacks and rookeries 
untenantable. 

The credit for securing the passage 
of the ende is due chiefly te two men, 
Otto W. Davis, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, who inaugurated the 
campaign and carried it to a successful 
conclusion, and Edgar L. Weéinland, 
city solicitor of Columbus, who as a 
member of the Associated Charities 
committee on housing reform worked 
for months with Mr. Davis in perfect- 
ing the ordinance and overcoming op- 
position to it. The local committee had 
the constant aid and advice of the Na- 
tional Housing Association, through its 
secretary, Lawrence Veiller, whose 
Model Tenement House Law,! modified 
and strengthened to meet local condi- 
tions, served as the basis for the new code. 


OPEN - AIR SCHOOL FOR 
PHILADELPHIA DELAYED 


Although for nearly a year and a half 
Philadelphia has recognized that open- 
air classes are required for one thousand 
school children known to the medical 
inspectors to have a tendency to tuber- 
culosis, their establishment ‘has been 
again postponed. Over a year ago a 
definite plan for co-operation between 
the Board of Public Education, the 
Bureau of Health, and a citizens’ com- 
mittee was suggested. As evidence of 
an actual as opposed to a merely formal 
or nominal interest the signers of a peti- 
tion, among whom were some of the 
wealthiest men in the city, offered to pay 
for the special diet and clothing required 
for the children. 

After nearly a year the elementary 
schools committee vetoed the plan. The 


1Model Tenement House Law. By Lawrence 
Charities Publication Committee . New 
York. Pp. 142. Price for working edition $1.25, 
postpaid; for cloth edition, postpaid, $1.25. 
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committee had hoped that the cost would 
be paid out of the general city budget 
and was unwilling to take it from the 
school appropriation. 

In March the Phipps Institute offered 
to build a proper shelter on the roof of 
a schoolhouse, furnish all necessary 
clothing and food, make scientific obser- 
vations, and render reports of the results, 
providing the Board of Public Education 
would furnish a teacher. The offer was 
so favorable that it was accepted at once 
and it was expected that before now the 
class would be established. But dis- 
agreement developed as to the type of 
shack to be erected on the roof of the 
McCall School. The plans of the super- 
intendent of buildings, according to the 
director of the Phipps Institute, do not 
provide a structure sufficiently secure to 
resist the force of high winds. 

Meanwhile the institute is fitting up a 
building near the school for an open-air 
class, and if the difference is not soon 
adjusted the institute threatens to with- 
draw its offer. 


SHOP SANITATION TO 
INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


At the Congress on Technology held 
in Boston, two papers which approached 
the subject of health protection from 
new and decidedly interesting points of 
view were read by Edwin O. Jordan of 
Chicago University and C. E. A. Wins- 
low of the College of the City of New 
York. Starting with the statement that 
the owner of a machine uses exemplary 
care to supply it with conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture needed for its best 
efficiency, Professor Winslow pointed 
out that for the human machine, which 
is singularly sensitive to these influences, 
no such care is used, with the result that it 
frequently becomes listless and inefficient. 

Hitherto the replacing of foul air by 
fresh, the eliminating of carbon dioxide, 
has been the almost exclusive effort of 
ventilating systems in factories. Experi- 
ments—notably those made by the Bureau 
of Agriculture—have shown however, 
that under proper conditions of heat 
and humidity carbon dioxide is compara- 
tively innocuous, but that a temperature 
of eighty degrees with moderate humid- 
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ity, or seventy degrees with high humid- 
ity (over seventy degrees) produces de- 
pression, headache, and dizziness; that 
in fact at seventy-eight degrees fever 
often sets in. How largely the regula- 
tion of heat and humidity is neglected 
in factory ventilation systems is shown 
by an investigation by the New York De- 
partment of Labor of 215 workrooms— 
covering printing, baking, cigarmaking, 
the clothing trades, the pearl button in- 
dustry and laundry work. Of these, sev- 
enty-three per cent show a temperature 
over seventy-two degrees; twenty-nine 
per cent of them a temperature over 
seventy-nine degrees. Eighteen per cent 
show a humidity of over seventy de- 
grees. By paying attention to these 
factors in ventilation the United States 
Pension Bureau reduced its annual sick- 
ness absences from 18,736 to 10,114, 
and, among other examples, the New 
England Telegraph Company made a 
remarkable cut in its absence rate for 
sickness. In the opinion of Professor 
Winslow, the regulation of these two 
elements by ventilation, together with 
the expulsion by periodical flushing 
with fresh air of that carbon dioxide 
which clings immediately around the 
body, and the drawing off of dust, par- 
ticularly in dusty trades, by means of 
hoods and fans, should be the chief effort 
of experts in factory ventilation who aim 
at producing efficiency in the worker. 

Professor Jordan’s paper on Profitable 
and Fruitless Lines of Endeavor in Pub- 
lic Health Work, named as fruitless lines 
of endeavor—or lines whose results were 
not commensurate with their cost—the 
disposal of garbage and the regulation 
and inspection of plumbing as a means of 
preventing the spread of contagious dis- 
ease. In his opinion these are rather 
matters of public housekeeping, as it has 
yet to be proved that garbage is to any 
great extent a breeding place for germs 
or that defective plumbing is a means of 
spreading contagion. To the outdoor 
privy and to the manure heap, as a breed- 
ing place for flies, the spread of con- 
tagion can be traced directly and these 
should be within the field of the health 
department. But more directly still 
within its field is certain preventive work 
which has a distinct and measurable 
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effect on the death rate. This preventive 
work includes the regulation of the 
sources of the milk supply, or until this 
can be done the pasteurization of milk, 
and the prevention of infant mortality 
by care at birth, by education of the 
mother, and by proper feeding and care 
during summer months. These are 
things that have had a remarkable effect 
on the death rate wherever they have 
been tried, and it would be better, he said, 
if more money were spent on such direct 
factors in the public health than on the 
remote influences such as garbage, 
plumbing, or even disinfection after in- 
fectious diseases. Of the latter. Chapin, 
writing in the Journal of the Amer- 


ican Health Association, says, “Both 
theory and facts, so far as data 
are available, indicate that terminal 


disinfection after diphtheria and scar- 
let fever is of no appreciable value.” 
As it is now, in response to pub- 
lic demand, and often in direct oppo- 
sition to the experts* better judgment, 
public health departments have to spend 
far the greater part of their funds on 
these unessentials, he said. 


NEW YORK PLANS TO 
LESSEN FIRE RISKS 


Recent developments in the work for 
fire prevention in New York are the rec- 
ommendations in the verdict of the cor- 
oner’s jury, the state law proposed by 
the committee of experts of the New 
York American and, of even greater 
value, the organization of the permanent 
committee on safety of the city of New 
York, with a sufficient fund to begin work. 

The coroner’s jury, sitting on the case 
of Mary Herman, one of the girls whose 
bodies were found at the locked door, 
found the proprietors of the Triangle 
shop, Harris and Blanck, responsible for 
her death because of “culpable and crim- 
inal negligence in failing to observe the 
required legal precaution of leaving the 
Washington place door unlocked.” The 
state laws and local ordinances the jury 
found to be so overlapping, and authority 
so diffused, that it was impossible to fix 
responsibility on any one city or state 
department. 

The recommendations of the jury do 
not aim to fix responsibility for all 
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means of fire prevention on one depart- 
ment, but to do away with the shifting 
of responsibility for specific details. 
These recommendations are, briefly, pe- 
riodical inspection of fire-escapes by the 
Fire Department and reporting of de- 
fects to the Building Department, which 
shall have power to enforce the remedy; 
the approval by the Building Department 
of all plans for erection or alteration of 
buildings, this to include information 
about the use which is to be made of the 
building, and power to regulate the in- 
stallation of machinery and furnishings, 
especially with a view to providing wide 
passageways to the places of exit; the 
installation of compulsory drill by the 
Fire Department, the inspection of build- 
ings used for manufacturing purposes at 
intervals of not more than six months; 
the extension of stairways in such build- 
ings to the roofs, and the installation of 
automatic sprinklers. 

The proposed state fire law outlined by 
the New York American would center 
all responsibility in cities of the first 
class on the Fire Department, and 
would raise the status of non-compliance 
with the department’s orders to a mis- 
demeanor with a heavy punishment. 
This department is to inspect all build- 
ings where manufacturing is carried on 
at least once in six months, to require 
the remedying of bad conditions, includ- 
ing the regular periodical removal of 
rubbish; the installation of fire-escapes, 
fire alarms, and extinguishing equip- 
ment. In case of orders not complied 
with within the time specified in the or- 
der, the department shall itself remedy 
conditions and collect from the owner; 
or where this is deemed the best course 
shall close, condemn, or demolish the 
structure, on the same grounds as the 
Department of Health now has power to 
remove nuisances; or shall impose a fine 
of $500 on the owner or imprison him 
for one year. All buildings over fifty 
feet high are to be at least of slow burn- 
ing construction; those over one hun- 
dred feet of fireproof construction. The 
law does not provide for sprinklers, but 
does require standpipe and hose on 
every floor of buildings where more than 
twenty-five people are employed above 
the second floor. For purposes of en- 
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forcement each fire house is to have an 
inspector and assistants to whom shall 
fall also the work of carrying on com- 
pulsory fire drills in buildings where 
over twenty-five people are employed, to 
be practiced at least once in three 
months. 

All retail stores and establishments 
covering more than 40,000 feet on any 
floor are to have a uniformed and 
trained fireman. 

The requirements in regard to exits 
are detailed. All buildings where over 
twenty-five persons are employed above 
the second floor must have two exits. 
Above the fifth floor outside balconies 
must lead to the windows of contiguous 
buildings or, if this is impossible, the 
building itself must be divided in half 
by a fire wall, one half to be approached 
from the other by such balconies, and 
all such buildings must have an isolated 
fire stairway, approached also by bal- 
conies, or a fire chute. 

The Committee on Safety in the City 
of New York was organized on April 
18. It includes in its membership repre- 
sentatives of the committee appointed 
after the Metropolitan Opera House 
meeting and of those called together 
early in April by R. Fulton Cutting, 
president of the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, to 
organize a systematic crusade of fire 
prevention of the same kind as that now 
being carried on against tuberculosis and 
insanity. The present committee is to 
be like them a permanent body which 
shall settle into “persistent year-in-and- 
year-out-work,”’ and shall represent, as 
former Governor Hughes said of the 
Committee on the Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, “that voluntary effort and in- 
terest on the part of the community 
which must be relied on if through law 
and administration we are to make any 
real gain.” 

As at present planned the work of the 
committee which will be directed toward 
lessening the human hazard in fire, will 
fall under the heads of investigations, re- 
search, and education. Investigation will 
include bringing together data regarding 
dangerous conditions already collected by 
such bodies as the Fire Department and 
the Women’s Trade Union League, and 
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verifying and supplementing them by fur- 
ther investigation. The research work 
will be the comparing of local standards 
of prevention with standards which have 
practically demonstrated their preven- 
tive value—such, for instance, as the 
uniform standards now used in cotton, 
woolen, and paper mills throughout the 
country which have so lessened the fire 
hazard as to lower the insurance premium 
to six cents on a hundred dollars. The 
immediate educational program is the 
spreading of information in regard to 
the elements of prevention, the arousing 
of the interest of both employers and em- 
ployes, the stimulation of public interest 
in the work of all bodies now working 
for legislation and enforcement, and the 
spreading of publicity in regard to the 
efficacy of legislation proposed by these 
bodies. The future educational work 
will be directed toward propagating a 
high standard of prevention and promot- 
ing legislation to establish it. 

Officers of the organization are Henry 
L. Stimson, president; Peter J. Brady, 
vice-president; John A. Kingsbury, sec- 
retary, and George W. Perkins, treas- 
urer. The executive committee is made 
up of R. Bayard Cutting, Mary L. 
Dreier, Daniel Harris, Henry Mosko- 
witz, Henry Morgenthau, and Anne 
Morgan. An executive secretary has 
not yet been chosen. To date $10,000 
has been pledged for the work of the 
committee. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


ESCAPE FROM LOFT 
BUILDINGS 


lols Je Ve JRO SIR 


Persistent public demand for compul- 
sory fire drills in factories has led a num- 
ber of employers to request me to intro- 
duce drills, many of them in standard 
loft buildings one hundred feet square 
and ten or twelve stories high, of which 
there are hundreds in New York. 

Several things are necessary for a suc- 


cessful drill in such a building. Chief: 


of these is a general alarm system for all 
floors, and the co-operation of all the 
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tenants, for it is manifestly useless to es- 
tablish a drill for one-tenth of a building. 

To get the necessary information, I 
have had a large number of buildings 
inspected by insurance surveyors and as 
a result I find that fire drills alone will 
not make these buildings safe. Most of 
them have one hundred workers to the 
floor, more than 1,000 to the building. 
There are usually two stairways and a 
rear fire-escape. To empty such a build- 
ing from two of these three exits—and 
in a fire one would almost inevitably be 
cut off—is practically impossible. Where 
more than sixty persons per floor have 
to be taken down, I have told my pros- 
pective clients that it will be impossible 
to establish a fire drill for which I will 
be responsible. 

To overcome this condition it will be 
necessary to increase the stairways 
(which will be very costly), to limit the 
numbers of employes to sixty per floor 
(which will be impossible), or, much 
better, to establish a fire wall across 
each building from cellar to roof, 
with at least two openings on each floor, 
closed by automatic fire doors. This 
will divide each floor into two compart- 
ments from neither of which can fire 
spread to the other. When a fire breaks 
out on one side, the occupants can be 
marched to the other and the doors 
closed. If the fire is put out quickly 
the workers can return to their places; if 
it is not immediately controlled the work- 
ers can be marched down from the exits 
on the side not affected at their leisure. 

Before we have anything like safe con- 
ditions many other changes must be 
made: the doors leading from closed 
courts in which fire-escapes end must 
not be locked; there must not be locked 
iron gates in the stairways; the demand 
for sprinklers should be made legal, for 
in spite of public statements to the con- 
trary, I know positively that if there 
is a trust among sprinkler manufactur- 
ers there is at least one independent con- 
cern successfully competing in this field. 

An easily operated ladder at the end 
of a fire-escape has recently been in- 
stalled at the northeast corner of Forty- 
second street and Fifth avenue. This 
meets all of the objections to the or- 
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A GOOD FIRE ESCAPE. 


The bottom section on the cantilever principle has 
been put on a factory in Newark opposite 
the one that burned last fall. 

dinary drop ladder—that it is usually 
out of place if not removed, and even if 
present it is so heavy and cumbersome 
as to require several strong men to move 
it. This ladder is balanced by a chain 
running over a pulley with a_ balance 
weight, and can be operated by a child, 
or by the first girl operative who reaches 
the bottom of the fire escape. 

The newspaper reports of fire drills 
established and various new means of 
exit are misleading and made to convey 
to employes and the public an impres- 
sion of safety. or instance, a theater 
recently secured great publicity by car- 
rying out a successful fire drill in an 
empty hall. Based on this drill, the pro- 
prietor estimated that if there had been 
an audience present it would have been 
marched out in three minutes. How 
could he tell? Another demonstration 
was of a chute fire-escape down which 
ten men came from the roof ofa ten 
story building in ten seconds. It goes 
without saying, that if the building had 
contained 1000 workers, as many factor- 
ies do, and if they had rushed into the 
chute one hundred at a floor, conditions 
would have been very different. 

What would help the situation, how- 
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ever, would be to install pails of water 
and fire extinguishers and instruct a num- 
ber of employes how to use them effec- 
tively on an incipient fire. 

Much remains to be done before the 
loft buildings are even approximately 
safe. The public must be made acquaint- 
ed with the fact that workers cannot es- 
cape from loft buildings in case of fire, 
as they now stand or even with a fire 
drill. In other words the only thing for 
them to do to save themselves from the 
fire will be to jump out of the windows. 
I feel that if the public once gets this 
idea well in mind it will insist upon 
the necessary changes being made or 
else close the buildings. 

The expense attendant upon such 
changes may make subsequent rentals 
too high for factories and thus manufac- 
turing may be driven from the city. That 
would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen, for it would decrease congestion in 
some sections— a feat which has so far 
seemed impossible—and thus help solve 
our city industrial problem. 


THE COMING CITY PLAN- 
NING EXHIBITION’ 


W. TEMPLETON JOHNSON 
Philadelphia 


Conservative Philadelphia is taking a 
great step forward. Simultaneously 
with the National City Planning Confer- 
ence which meets at Philadelphia, May 
15, 16, 17,. will open the first Municipal 
City Planning Exhibition to be held in 
America. Mayor John E. Reyburn is 
a firm friend of good city planning. For 
more than two years a commission has 
been at work on a comprehensive plan 
for remodeling the street plan of Phila- 
delphia enlarging and bettering its docks 
and transit facilities and in short, study- 
ing in its broadest sense the whole future 
development of the city. Some of the 

i~The article in the issue of March 18 by George 
B. Ford on the International City Planning Pxhibi- 
tion and Conference which is_ to be held in Phila- 
delphia in May, pointed out the fact that a knowl- 
edge of city planning is essential to the social 
worker. Mr. Johnson in Philadelphia City Plan- 
ping Exhibition shows how Philadelphia is peel ne 
advantage of the interndtional exhibition to cal 
the attention of her citizens to the local problem 
and then indicates the benefits any community 


may derive by following the up-to-date methods 
employed in German cities. 
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drawings resulting from this work have 
recently been shown in tne City Hall, 
but in May the whole exhibit will be on 
view, and the public will then have an 
opportunity of seeing and judging the 
great improvements proposed. 

In conjunction with this exhibit there 
is to be an International Exhibition of 
City Planning for which the city of Phil- 
adelphia has made a very generous ap- 
propriation, and which will be on view 
free to the public, in the corridors of the 
City Hall from May 15 to June 15. 

The great purpose of the Philadelphia 
exhibition is to start a campaign of edu- 
cation, to attract people to the City Hall, 
and once there to show them graphically 
and expeditiously by means of plans, 
beautifully prepared perspectives, and 
photographs what far-seeing men are do- 
ing to make the cities of the world not 
only more beautiful to look upon, but 
better places to live in. It is hoped that 
not only Philadelphians, but people from 
all parts of the country may come to this 
exhibition, and with the aid of the com- 
petent guides which it is proposed to 
have, learn the great lesson of good city 
planning, and spread its propaganda 
through the city and over the land. 

Where we are now just on the thresh- 
old, the Germans have been for twenty- 
five or thirty years. They absorbed the 
city beautiful idea of Haussmann’s Paris 
with its broad boulevards and well placed 
monuments and public buildings, then 
went on further into unexplored territory 
which the French had never touched. 
Starting, as a rule, with the old fortified 
town as a nucleus they have created a 
system of building zones, the height of 
buildings, and the proportion of the lot 
covered diminishing in each zone on leay- 
ing the center, thus insuring more space 
for air and sunshine. 

They have planned radial streets after 
the French manner, but with a constantly 
increasing width on leaving the center 
so as to create a great path for fresh 
country air to come blowing in to the 
very vitals of a great city. In planning 
residence streets, they have wisely con- 
structed them of very moderate widths 
as they do not have to serve the needs of 
more than the most local traffic. By 
making these narrower streets they have 
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saved money on paving and left more 
available building property. They have 
tried consistently to keep away from the 
checker-board plan, the curse of our 
American cities, have designed informal 
planning with winding picturesque streets 
in residence quarters, and sometimes, on 
steep hillsides, have decreed that for the 
best aesthetic effect houses should be 
built only on the upper side of the road. 
They exert a constant pressure to segre- 
gate factories in quarters where they will 
be least objectionable, and provide clean 
wholesome quarters for their industrial 
classes, so near the factories that the 
workers may reach home on foot or on 
bicycles, thus having no car fare. 

This is by no means the sum of the 
German activities, but from every single 
one of these mentioned an American 
town planner may learn something and 
every one of these policies could be prac- 
ticed in almost all our American cities, 
to their vast betterment. 

But America is waking up. The day 
of the American city with its outskirts 
planned to suit the whims of a thousand 
different real estate agents is passing. Al- 
ready sixty cities in the United States 
have called in experts who have made ex- 
haustive reports, suggesting remedies for 
bad conditions caused by former illogical 
city planning and recommending future 
development on modern rational lines. 
Soon, as in Germany, each city will have 
an expert town planner or a commission 
of experts charged with the problems of 
its growth. 

The problem is an enormous one. It 
involves questions of transportation and 
traffic, sewerage, the clever manipulation 
of mountainous sites (what modern city 
planner would, for instance, plant a grid- 
iron street plan on the precipitous slopes 
of San Francisco), the proper utilization 
of water fronts, the shaping of city 
blocks so as to provide the best housing 
facilities. This is not the half of the 
problems involved in making a good city 
plan, but enough to make one realize in 
a measure its importance. 

The action of Philadelphia in promot- 
ing a city planning exhibition, deserves 
hearty commendation and the enthusias- 
tic support of all those who have at heart 
the great subject of city betterment. 
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THE COURT OF APPEALS 
DECISION’ 


By HENRY R. SEAGER 
Prof r i . : ; 
vice Chere conoaley, Columbia University 
Commission 

Progress in the direction of obligatory com- 
pensation or insurance for the victims of in- 
dustrial accidents in the United States is given 
a new turn by this decision, but it should 
not be checked. The court has held that the 
due process clause of the state constitution is 
violated by a compensation law and that such 
a law cannot be defended as a proper exercise 
of the police power, since it “does nothing to 
conserve the health, safety, or morals of the 
employe and. imposes upon the em- 
ployer no new or affirmative duties or respon- 
sibilities in the conduct of his business.” 

Naturally this view is disappointing to the 
promoters of this legislation. Impressed by 
the suffering and destitution which industrial 
accidents impose each year upon thousands of 
innocent persons; conscious of the inadequacy 
of damage suits under the employers’ liability 
law to remedy these evils; recognizing the 
inequality in intelligence and financial re- 
sources of employer and employe; and per- 
ceiving the great interest which the state has 
in the subject, they confidently hoped that the 
courts would sustain an extension of the po- 
lice power to this new field. of legislation. 
The highest New York court has declared 
against such an extension. It has done so, it 
should be emphatically stated, not because it 
is opposed to the law on its merits, but merely 
because it feels bound by the constitution. It 
declares: “No word of praise could over- 
state the industry and intelligence of the com- 
mission [which drafted this law] in dealing 
with a subject of such manifold ramifications 
and of such far-reaching importance to the 
state, to employers, and to employes.” Again 
it says: “In arriving at this conclusion we 
do not overlook the cogent economic and so- 
ciological arguments which are urged in sup- 
port of the statute. There can be no doubt 
as to the theory of this law. It is based 
upon the proposition that the inherent risks 
of an employment should in justice be placed 
on the shoulders of the employer, who can 
protect himself against loss by insurance and 
by such an addition to the price of his wares 
as to cast the burden ultimately upon the 
consumer; that indemnity to an injured cm- 
ploye should be as much a charge upon the 
business as the cost of replacing or repairing 
disabled or defective machinery, appliances, or 
tools; that, under our present system, the loss 
falls immediately upon the employe who is 
almost invariably unable to bear it, and ulti- 
mately upon the community which is taxed 
for the support of the indigent; and that our 
present system is uncertain, unscientific, and 
wasteful, and fosters a spirit of antagonism 
between employer and employe which it 1s to 


4 editorial interpretation see Social Forces, 
page 175. See also communications, page 198 
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the interest of the state to remove. We have 
already admitted the strength of this appeal 
to a recognized and widely prevalent senti- 
ment, but we think it is an appeal which must 
be made to the people and not to the courts.” 

The direction now to be given to efforts to 
secure compensation legislation in this state 
seems to me to be clearly indicated by the 
last sentence. We have appealed to the courts 
and learned that what we seek is inconsistent 
with the state constitution. We must now 
appeal to the people for an amendment to 
that constitution, which will unshackle the 
hands of our legislators and permit them to 
grapple with this vital problem in the same 
rational and comprehensive way that Euro- 
pean legislative bodies are grappling with it. 
There is the more reason for this course, be- 
cause, although the due process clause appears 
also in the federal constitution, it is quite 
possible, if not likely, that in interpreting it 
the Supreme Court of the United States, as 
now constituted, may decide that compensa- 
tion legislation comes within the scope of the 
police power. In the recent Oklahoma bank 
cases that tribunal has implied that any law 
may be upheld under the police power be- 
cause, by the “prevailing morality’ or “the 
strong and preponderant opinion” it is deemed 
“to be greatly and immediately necessary to 
the public welfare”’” The New York Court. 
of Appeals in referring to these expressions 
declares that “we cannot recognize them as 
controlling of our construction of our own 
constitution.” It can hardly be doubted, how- 
ever, that if the state constitution were 
amended expressly to permit compensation, 
and if the Supreme Court of the United 
States held such legislation within the police 
power on the liberal principle expressed above, 
the New York courts would accept the con- 
struction of the federal constitution an- 
nounced by the highest federal court. For 


- these reasons I hope a concerted movement. 


may be set on foot to induce the Legislature 
to start an amendment to the constitution om 
its tedious way during the present session. 


[The fourth and final report of the New York 
Employers’ Liability Commission will review 
the decision of the Court of Appeals. It is. 
expected that the commission will recommend 
for the acceptance of the Legislature and 
submission to the people some such amend- 
ment as the following, to be known as art. iii,. 
sec. 30, of the state constitution: 

“The Legislature may impose such conditiom 
on any contracts of employment as shall be de- 
signed to protect the health or promote the 
safety or well-being of any of the parties 
thereto, or the public, or to make provision for 
the payment of compensation, with or without 
the right of trial by jury and with or without 
regard to fault, through insurance or other- 
wise, to employes injured by accidents of em- 
ployment, or to persons dependent upon them, 
either by employers, or by emplovers and em- 
ployes or otherwise, in such manner as the 


Legislature may prescribe.”—Ep. ] 
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By FERD C. SCHWEDTMAN 


‘Chairman Industrial Indemnity Insurance Committee, 
National Association of Manufacturers 


It is worse than useless, it is foolish, to feel 
hopeless-or resentful on account of the de- 
cision of the New York Court of Appeals, 
declaring as unconstitutional the recently en- 
acted workmen’s compensation law. Far from 
retarding the general movement for an equit- 
able and uniform relief system for the un- 
fortunate victims of work-accidents or their 
dependents it will hasten it, I believe. 

That this decision is a disappointment to 
the members of the commission who drafted 
the bill is natural, but that it should be made 
the basis for such vicious attacks upon the 
judges who rendered it, as 1 witnessed during 
the proceedings of the American Academy of 
Social and Political Science, is unfortunate to 
say the least. Just as well abuse the faithful 
watch-dog because he refuses to let enter our 
home the strangers whose dangerous ten- 
dencies he knows even though they are hid- 
den from some of us for the time being. 
Just as well resent the existence of the pillars 
upon which our home rests because they seem 
to be in our way temporarily, or find fault 
with the rules of the game because we are 
losing. Let us remember that without the 
watch-dog our home would not be safe, with- 
out the pillars there would be no home, and 
without the rules there would be no game. 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of the 
faithful men and women who worked hardest 
in the construction of the New York act, that 
they did not join in the wholesale denuncia- 
tion of the courts, showing themselves to be 
good citizens as well as good players. 

Our constitutions should be, and they are, 
conveyances and not hindrances of progress, 
and the universal adoption of compensation 
legislation will proceed because it is progres- 
sive; it is right, it is sane from a legal, a hu- 
man, and an economic viewpoint. The New 
York judges have shown us one way in which 
we cannot proceed, but that should not alter 
in the slightest degree the general situation or 
the position of the friends of the movement. 
It is not the principle of compensation legis- 
lation, but the specific methods in which the 
New York law attempted to apply the prin- 
ciple that has been declared unconstitutional. 
This decision was expected by ‘many sincere 
friends of the compensation principle, It 
proves that while it seems impossible in view 
of our American experience, as well as in the 
light of the experience of all other civilized 
nations, to construct satisfactory and just em- 
ployers’ liability laws, it is by no means im- 
possible to construct bad workers’ compensa- 
tion laws. The New York law was unsound, 
but it will surely be replaced by a better com- 
pensation law. Legal experts have already 
pointed out one way, and possibly there are 
several ways in which we can proceed safely, 
sanely, and rapidly. 
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I am not the right man and this is not the 
right place to deal with the underlying legal 
principles of future compulsory workmen’s 
compensation laws; but while the lawyers 
and courts are working on this phase of the 
problem, the progressive employers of the 
country will continue to introduce voluntarily 
equitable relief and accident prevention sys- 
tems for their injured workers. Two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand workers have secured 
the benefits of voluntary action on the part 
of employers in less than two years, and 
future progress will be faster. Greater co- 
operation among all the progressive elements 
of society will soon convince all doubters that 
our path leads onwards and not backwards. 


By MILES M. DAWSON 


Counsellor-at-Law and Consulting Actuary, New York: Joint 
Author Workingmen’s Insurance in Europe 


The Court of Appeals decision that the 
“compulsory” workmen’s compensation act 
violates both the federal and the state con- 
stitutions in that it deprives the employer of 
his property without due process of law, is 
criticised by many who favor the new and 
better method of compensating workmen and 
their dependents for the consequences of in- 
dustrial accidents; but I think this criticism 
is not justified from a legal or an actuarial 
standpoint, 7. e., as regards the constitution or 
the welfare of our people. 

Elsewhere in lay language I have set forth 
the simple, and to my mind conclusive prin- 
ciples upon which, as I understand it, the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals rests, as follows: 

“Here is John Doe. He has worked hard 
for a living and saved sufficient money to buy 
a lot and build himself a home. It repre- 
sents the entire savings of his lifetime. He 
hires Richard Roe by the day to paint that 
home. Richard Roe brings his own ladder, 
paints, brushes, and implements of all sorts, 
including his own care or want of care. 
Through no fault of John Doe he falls and 
breaks his neck. The compensation act takes 
John Doe’s house and lot, representing his 
savings, and transfers it to Richard Roe’s 
widow. This is necessarily depriving John 
Doe of his property ‘without due process of 
law’ because John Doe has become obligated 
neither by contract nor by any wrong which 
he has done Richard Roe, to respond to him 
or his family in any amount.” 

It may be urged that the legislature may lay 
down conditions under which contracts may 
be made, and since, if they do not conform 
with these conditions they would be invalid, 
that the state may also make them a part of 
all such contracts. This was my own view 
when in 1897 I drew up, as chairman of the 
committee of the Social Reform Club of New 
York, the first workmen’s compensation bill 
introduced in the United States, for which 
Senator John Ford, now Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, became sponsor; but upon further and 
more careful consideration I have long 
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deemed it extremely doubtful. These are 
the reasons for that change of opinion: 

The state may in the proper exercise of 
the police power restrict the making of con- 
tracts and perhaps may even require that cer- 
tain conditions be included therein; but ex- 
cept as to corporations when power is re- 
served to amend their charters, or as to per- 
sons, firms, or corporations which are quasi- 
public because performing public functions, it 
cannot make the contracts for the parties, 
either in part or in whole. Thus, if they do 
not include in the contracts which they make 
a provision which the legislature has imposed, 
the contract may be invalid because unlawful, 
but they cannot on that account be bound by 
another, different contract which they did not 
make. 

The real nature of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is set forth clearly by the Court of Ap- 
peals, i. e., that the cost of work-accidents 
shall be borne by those who consume the 
products or the services. The method pro- 
posed was to require the individual employer 
to pay it in the first instance, as he now 
pays wages, cost of material, wear and tear 
of machinery, etc. While in employments 
where persons are employed to make goods 
for the market, this transfer to the con- 
sumer would usually result, obviously it 
would not (unless the employer  pur- 
chased insurance) where he himself was also 
the consumer, nor in many cases though he 
manufactured goods for sale, if his employes 
were too few to assure average results. Other- 
wise, the financial consequences of an indus- 
trial accident might even destroy his busi- 
ness, and the victims also be left without 
compensation. : 

If workmen’s compensation is right, just, 
and for the best interests of the American 
people, it ought to be possible to accomplish 
it in the best way. This seems plainly indi- 
cated by the Court of Appeals decision, and 
particularly by the following passage from 
the concurring opinion of Chief Judge Cullen: 

“But individual citizens, following the or- 
dinary vocations of life, asking no favors of 
the government, whether a corporate or other 
franchise, but only the protection of life and 
property, which every government owes to its 
citizens, and guilty of no fault, cannot be com- 
pelled to contribute to the indemnity of other 
citizens who, by misfortune or the fault of 
themselves or others, have suffered injuries, 
except by the exercise of the power of taxa- 
tion imposed on all, at least all of the same 
class, for the maintenance of public charity. 

Such contribution may be required under 
the taxing power of the national government, 
which may raise taxes for the general wel- 
fare of the United States.” This view is con- 
firmed by the authorities upon the subject, 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, statements of eminent states- 
men taking part in the constitutional conven- 
tion, the debates of the convention itself, and 
the leading text-books. 
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_ The Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Noble State Bank vs, Haskell 
et al., relating to the Oklahoma Bank guar- 
anty plan, which collects a tax upon all banks 
for the purpose of guaranteeing the solvency 
of all banks, meets the objection concerning 
taking property for private. use without com- 
pensation, as follows: 

“Nevertheless, notwithstanding the logical 
form of the objection, there are more power- 
ful considerations on the other side. In the 
first place, it is established by a series of 
cases that an ulterior pubiic advantage may 
justify a comparatively insignificant taking of 
private property for what, in its immediate 
purpose, is a private use. . And in the 
next, it would seem that there may be other 
cases beside the everyday one of taxation, in 
which the share of each party in the benefit 
of a scheme of mutual protection is sufficient 
compensation for the correlative burden that 
it is compelled to assume. At least, if 
we have a case within the reasonable exercise 
of the police power as above explained, no 
more need be said.” 

How much better it will be to put into ef- 
fect workmen’s compensation under some sys- 
tem of compulsory insurance, using the taxing 
power of the state or nation to afford the 
compulsion, and providing for the collection 
and distribution through public officers as in 
Norway, through special bureaus for territor- 
ial districts as in Austria, or through groups 
of employes and employers engaged in the 
same general employments as in Germany, 
may be seen from this: The net cost, when 
the plan is under full swing, will not be less 
than $400,000,000, Under private insurance, 
as in Great Britain, fully 100 per cent is 
added for expenses. Each of the three sys- 
tems named, of mutual insurance under state 
compulsion, is operated at an expense of 
about twelve per cent of the net cost. With 
the net cost at $400,000,000, this means a sav- 
ing of the difference between 100 per cent, 7. e. 
$400,000,000 and twelve per cent, 7. e. $48,000,- 
000, or more than $350,000,000 per annum. 
There is also the saving that a vast number 
of our citizens are not diverted from useful 
occupations to those which are worse than 
useless; since it is also clearly demonstrated 
that, in every other respect, a system of mu- 
tual insurance with state compulsion is more 
effectual, both in assuring the payment of the 
benefits and in the more important matter of 
prevention of accidents. 


By RAYNAL C. BOLLING 


Assistant General Solicitor United States Steel 
Corporation 


Having been asked by THE Survey to ex- 
press my views regarding the effect of the de- 
cision of the New York Court of Appeals upon 
the movement for workmen’s compensation 
acts in this country, I give it as my best judg- 
ment that this decision may do good rather 
than harm to the movement for rational com- 
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pensation systems in the states of the Union. 
I say this as one who has thought over the 
question of workmen’s compensation for at 
least five years, who believes thoroughly in 
the principle and practice of rational systems 
of workmen’s compensation, and who has giv- 
en some proof of the sincerity of his belief. 

It seems to me most unfortunate that any 
comment upon the decision of the Court of 
Appeals should take the tone and temper of 
an editorial on the first page of THE Survey 
for April 8 entitled Economics, Philosophy 
and Morals vs. the Court of Appeals, or 
of an earlier editorial on the same subject in 
the issue of April 1, 1911. I should expect 
these editorials to cause regret to everyone 
who wishes to see THE Survey made an in- 
strument for improvement of social conditions 
by methods of calmness and justice. They 
appear on pages of THE Survey headed Social 
Forces, and I think the supposed case, stated in 
the caption of the later editorial, should have 
been entitled Social Forces vs. Constitutional 
Government. For my part I find no reason 
for setting these two things up in opposition 
to each other because I have always believed 
that if social forces are to be directed toward 
the accomplishment of any permanent good for 
the people it must be done through the chan- 
nels of constitutional government. When 
constitutional government is found to deflect 
the current of social forces into safe and es- 
tablished channels, it seems to me that indig- 
nation and complaint are as unreasonable as 
if expended over some turbulent stream turn- 
ed from cutting into its banks or made .to 
run effectively through a raceway. Therefore 
I feel very genuine regret that THe Survey 
should cry out in petulance against the Court 
of Appeals, call this decision a calamity, de- 
clare the learned justice who wrote the opin- 
ion, concurred in by all his colleagues, to 
have deliberately invited conflict. It is all 
very well to talk of natural justice and com- 
mon sense, of economics, philosophy, morals, 
and sociology, but when we attempt to apply 
these to the government of a people, espe- 
cially to government by the people, most of 
them must be applied by means of law. In 
this country among the fundamental portions 
of all our systems of law are the written con- 
stitutions which our courts are charged to 
maintain inviolate. Their duty is plain. They 
must annul any legislation which contravenes 
the provisions of these written constitutions. 
It has often enough been enounced that the 
courts may not declare a law invalid because 
they think it unwise or contrary to good eco- 
nomics, sociology, or morals; if it is within 
the power of a legislature to pass such a law, 
it must stand. Conversely, the courts may 
not sustain a law which violates any consti- 
tutional provision, however much they believe 
that it embodies sound principles of econom- 
ics, sociology, or morality; if it was not in 
the power of the legislature to pass such a 
law, it must fall. 

It has been perfectly well known from the 
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start that there are grave constitutional ques- 
tions involved in any legislation on this sub- 
ject of workmen’s compensation in this coun- 
try. Very able lawyers, desirous of seeing 
rational systems of workmen’s compensation, 
have differed greatly in their opinions as to 
the constitutionality of these systems and most 
especially have they differed concerning the 
constitutionality of a compulsory system such 
as that enacted in New York. The New York 
commission’ was too well advised, both by its 
able counsel and by some of its members 
learned in the law, to have been unaware 
that there was doubt whether its compulsory 
act would stand the test of constitutionality. 
Every one who has studied the subject with 
any care has been equally aware of this doubt. 
Under these circumstances I think it wrong 
that the lay public should be led to feel that 
the New York Court of Appeals has taken 
any position, the possibility of which was not 
within the contemplation of every one ac- 
quainted with the subject. The court has 
clearly given the question its most earnest and 
careful consideration. It has come unani- 
mously to a conclusion which is set forth with 
learning and with force in an opinion which 
makes very clear how fully the court felt all 
the arguments in favor of a rational compensa- 
tion system from the standpoint of economics, 
sociology, and morality. The position of the 
court is exceedingly courageous. Its members 
must have known that they were rendering an 
intensely unpopular decision; that they would 
be subjected to criticism, perhaps to criticism 
neither temperate nor fair. It must have been 
with great reluctance that the judges gave a 
decision which would offend the widespread 
and general sentiment in favor of some ra- 
tional compensation system. The judges have 
done their duty fearlessly. Able lawyers may 
be divided in their opinion byt it ill behooves 
any one, however deeply interested in the 
coming of a compensation system, to make 
this decision the occasion of an attack upon 
the court. 

In my opinion, it would have been most un- 
fortunate for the New York compulsory com- 
pensation act to have become the model for 
similar legislation throughout this country. 
From the beginning I] have believed that this 
was an undesirable piece of legislation and 
that it would not give a fair test to the prin- 
ciple of workmen’s compensation. 

The vice of this act lay in the fact that it 
allowed a choice of remedy after the accident. 
This would inevitably involve a continuance 
of the worst evils of the present system, to 
wit, uncertainty, waste, and antagonism be- 
tween employer and injured employe. The 
uncertainty as to whether an injured workman 
would bring suit or accept the terms of the 
act would have existed in every case. In 
view of the activity of those lawyers who 
exploit injured men, very many injured em- 
ployes would have been led by persuasion and 
misrepresentation to take the gambling chance 
of a lawsuit or at least to demand more than 
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was allowed under the act. The very prin- 
ciple is unfair because the whole theory of 
any rational compensation system is a disre- 
gard of the question of fault so far as the 
compensation system is concerned. Upon 
what basis can it be claimed that when the 
workman is at fault his fault should be dis- 
regarded, but when the employer is at fault 
the workman should be allowed to make this 
the basis of endeavors to obtain exorbitant 
damages from a jury? Such was the plan 
of this New York act. The wastefulness of 
this plan will be immediately evident to any 
one who remembers that the employer was 
compelled to maintain the same elaborate prep- 
arations for defense, the same number of 
claim agents and attorneys, nearly double the 
amount of liability insurance. Since it could 
not be ascertained in advance of the accident 
whether any employe would take compensa- 
tion or sue for a jury verdict, the insurance 
companies were compelled to insist that em- 
ployers insure against both possibilities. This 
made it inevitable that the cost of insurance 
became intolerable. All this accomplished no 
good for the injured men. Worst of all, the 
unnecessary antagonism between an employer 
and his injured men is even increased under 
any such legislation as this, for the simple 
reason that every employer is compelled to 
look upon every injured man with suspicion 
as one who probably intends to begin a law- 
suit. Feeling that the compensation act 
makes fair and adequate provision for in- 
jured employes, the employer must naturally 
be indignant over attempts to obtain larger 
amounts than those given under the act. 

Such attempts would undoubtedly be made 
in a very large proportion of the cases. AS 
am aware that we are told there are few suits 
outside the compensation act in England, but 
one answer is there were always few suits of 
this sort in England even before the compen- 
sation act. Personal injury litigation has 
never been anything like the problem in Eng- 
land which it has long been in this country. 
I think I am correct in saying that the num- 
ber of these suits commenced in England in 
any one year has always been well under a 
thousand, in a population of forty million. I 
believe that more such suits are commenced ev- 
ery year in every large state of the Union. I 
have before me the statement of an eminent 
English writer who calls attention to the com- 
paratively minor importance of personal in- 
jury litigation in the English courts and adds: 
‘The most important circumstance in consid- 
ering this matter is the fact that speculative 
actions, the taking up of damage cases on con- 
tingent fees, is practically unknown in the 
English courts.” ei 

Another important consideration is that un- 
der English law the maximum recovery under 
the liability act is limited to the highest 
amount given under the compensation act, so 
that there is no chance to speculate upon an 
excessive verdict. 
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The New York act applied only to eight 
particular classes of employment specified as 
hazardous. What chance was there that em- 
ployes in this small number of employments 
could be taught to abandon the practice which 
had always existed in those employments and 
continued in all other employments, the plac- 
ing of their claims in the hands of attorneys 
to obtain the largest damages possible? If 
we are to accomplish this great reform, it 
must be by educating both the employer and 
the employe to a new attitude toward each 
other. An employer in one of the eight dan- 
gerous occupations had no reasonable chance 
under the New York act to educate his em- 
ployes to a different attitude when all other 
employes continued in the old course. 

A large number of the lawyers who have 
given this matter careful attention believe that 
the constitutional infirmities of the New York 
act can be avoided and the practical objec- 
tions to it overcome by such acts as_ that 
which has become law in New Jersey, or 
those which are proposed in Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. Under any of these 
acts the election to accept or to reject com- 

erisation must be made long before any ac- 
cident has happened; and both employer and 
employe know at all times exactly where they 
stand in regard to their relations in the event 
of accident. It is confidently believed that 
these acts will almost immediately and inev- 
itably be applied in all cases. There will be 
no uncertainty, and with no uncertainty 
there will be no antagonism. If those 
who lament the disallowance of the 
New York act will study the plans of the 
New Jersey and Wisconsin commissions, I 
think they may come to feel that the decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals is one of 
those “secular processes and struggles by 
which the law has been, is now, and ever will 
be struggling towards justice and emerging 
into a better conformity to the actual wants of 
mankind.” These are the words of one of 
the greatest constitutional lawyers of our time, 
the late James Bradley Thayer. He was one 
who devoted his life to the study and teach- 
ing of the great principles of the law. He 
loved it, in his own words, as one of “the 
great objects of human study and contempla- 
tion.” He believed in its inevitable conform- 
ity to the actual wants of mankind—when 
those wants are made clear; in its embodi- 
ment of natural justice—when the way to do 
justice is found; in its expression of good 
ethics, true sociology, and sound morals— 
when we have come to be sure that our im- 
mediate plans conform to good economics, 
true sociology, and sound morals. It is my 
belief that the act which has been held uncon- 
stitutional by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals did not embody those principles and 
would not have established any rational com- 
pensation system. 
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By LOUIS MARSHALL 


Guggenheimer, Untermyer and Marshall, Counsel for the 
Appellant in the Ives Case 


The criticisms which have appeared in THE 
Survey, of the decision of the Court of Ap- 
peals declaring the workmen’s compensation 
act unconstitutional, are not only unsound, but 
unjust. Sarcasm and vituperation are uwun- 
worthy methods of argumentation on a sub- 
ject involving the very foundations of our 
government and of our social life. 

The terms of the statute which have been 
decreed invalid scarcely warrant the en- 
comiums which they have received. One 
would suppose that this piece of legislation 
would have ended industrial accidents and in- 
sured the safety of workers in shops and 
factories; while the decision of the court dis- 
regards human safety and forges fetters for 
the workingman. In reality, however, this 
act did not undertake to the slightest extent, 
to regulate any industry within the state. It 
imposed no duty upon the employer whereby 
the safety of his workmen was safeguarded. 
It did not call for the introduction of any 
safety appliances by which accident might be 
prevented or danger mitigated. It did not 
undertake to legislate with regard to the 
fellow-servant doctrine, or deal with the ob- 
viation of any risk which could be avoided 
or minimized by the exercise of any degree 
of care or precaution. It in no way under- 
took to deal with any industry for the pur- 
pose of making it safer or more healthful. 
It did not contain a single provision the ap- 
plication of which would have prevented the 
occurrence of a single accident, or which 
would have forestalled the infliction of injury 
upon a single workman. All that it assumed 
to do was to impose upon the employer the 
absolute obligation to compensate his work- 
men for any injury which they might sustain 
in the course of their employment, even 
though the master was utterly blameless, the 
accident entirely unavoidable, and the work- 
men themselves negligent. 

The act was not, therefore, one calculated 
to promote safety. It merely took from the 
employer his property and bestowed it on the 
employe; just as another statute might have 
taken it from that employe and conferred it 
upon his washerwoman, perchance unfortunate 
enough to scald herself carelessly while in his 
employ. In fact, to the extent that the act ab- 
solved the workman from the consequences 
of his own negligence, and compelled the 
employer to compensate him for any injury 
due to such negligence, it tended to increase 
accidents and to jeopardize the life and limb, 
not only of the negligent workman, but also 
of his co-employes. The relaxation of the 
duty of exercising care by the employe, here- 
tofore existing, would certainly not tend to 
reduce the risk of accident. 

It is no answer to declare that the statute 
related to eight classes of employment which 
were described as dangerous. The framers 
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of the act frankly admitted that it was de- 
signed merely as an entering wedge, and that 
it was intended eventually to include all in- 
dustrial employments. In fact, some of them 
favored the formulation of a rule of liability 
which automatically classified any employment 
as dangerous from the mere fact of the occur- 
rence therein of an accident. 

It is therefore evident that the real question 
to be determined by, the court was whether, 
under our constitutional system, any employer 
could be rendered, liable to any employe for 
any accident, however unavoidable so far as 
the employer was concerned, even though the 
employe might have avoided it by the exercise 
of ordinary care. So long as the institution 
of property is recognized it is difficult to im- 
agine a balder case of confiscation than that 
involved in the theory of this legislation. 

The fact has also been overlooked that this 
legislation does not seek to take from the 
workman any right of action recognized under 
existing law to enforce liability based on the 
theory of negligence of the employer, or of 
breach of contract or of duty on his part. 
Wherever the injured workman finds it for 
his interest to ignore this legislation he can 
do so. The natural consequence would be, 
that in the majority of instances the act 
would be resorted to only in thase cases 
where blame for the accident does not attach 
to the employer, or where the workman is 
himself blameworthy. ° 

The argument that this legislation would 
diminish litigation with its attendant waste- 
fulness is therefore fallacious. This is illus- 
trated by English experience. In 1899 the 
total number of cases instituted under both 
the workmen’s compensation act and the em- 
ployers’ liability act was 1,852. In 1908 the 
number rose to 6,385. The commission which 
framed the New York statute states in its 
report (p. 44): “It must be frankly admitted 
that the English workmen’s compensation act 
has brought an increase of litigation.’ What 
becomes then of the vaunted dove of peace, 
which is supposed to hover over this legisla- 
tion? 

It is further argued that this act would not 
impose any burden upon the employer, be- 
cause he could insure his risk. The cost of 
insurance, which falls upon the employer, 
would be made up of the amount of damages 
paid to the employe, the expense incident to 
the business of insurance, and a substantial 
profit to the insurance companies. Otherwise 
the latter would not be interested to the ex- 
tent that they are in fostering this legislation. 

But it is asserted that eventually the cost of 
insurance would fall upon the public. This is 
an assumption which ignores the principle of 
competition, the practical inability to adjust 
prices to cost, the difficulty of increasing rates 
of public service corporations, the cry against 
the enhanced cost of living, and a multitude 
of other elements which interpose practical 
difficulties against carrying out beautiful 
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economic theories. Moreover, the public has 
something to say with regard to the fixing of 
prices and rates, and the same objections 
which it might interpose to a scheme of public 
compensation for unavoidable accidents, or 
those due to the negligence of the person in- 
jured, might be urged against a plan of im- 
posing the obligation to meet such compensa- 
tion upon it through the medium of enhanced 
prices for merchandise or services. The con- 
sumer ordinarily seeks the cheapest market 
and is not actuated by altruistic considera- 
tions when he buys. A New York manufac- 
turer who is bound by a workmen’s compen- 
sation act would be at a disadvantage in seek- 
ing a market, as against a Pennsylvania or 
Ohio manufacturer who is not governed by 
such an act. 

The logical outcome of such legislation 
would be to impose liability not only for ac- 
cidents, but for disease and old age. It would 
therefore tend to deprive of employment those 
of increasing years and those whose activity 
is on the wane. 

The Court of Appeals has clearly indicated 
that it is within the power of the legislature 
to place upon the employer increased duties of 
watchfulness, to require him to adopt every 
reasonable appliance to promote safety, and to 
subject his business, to supervision, and the 
instrumentalities which he uses to the most 
stringent inspection. It recognizes the right 
to modify and qualify the fellow-servants doc- 
trine. All these measures come legitimately 
within the police power, because they directly 
tend to prevent accident and to secure life 
and limb. Whatever expenditure may be re- 
quired to effectuate them does not constitute 
the taking of property. In that respect they 
are differentiated from the act which has 
been invalidated, because that act confines 
itself to taking the property of A in invitum, 
and giving it to B. To term A an employer 
and B an employe does not change the situa- 
tion. The employer is not necessarily a pluto- 
crat, a vampire, or an outlaw. He may be a 
man of slender means, a conscientious and 
industrious citizen. : 

The problem of workmen’s compensation 
must be worked out on an entirely different 
basis than that rejected by the court. It is to 
be hoped that hysterics and exaggeration 
have not as yet taken the place of reason and 
justice, which after all cannot be entirely 
ignored. 


By FRANK J. GOODNOW 


Professor Administrative Law, Columbia University 


If we assume that the Court of Appeals is 
in sympathy with the principle of workmen’s 
compensation, in its decision holding the act 
providing for such compensation unconstitu- 
tional, we have only another example of the 
inability of our courts under our present 
constitutional system, however well inclined 
they may be, to bring our law into harmony 
with what can hardly fail to be recognized as 
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a world-wide movement to remedy the in- 
creasing evils of an industrial civilization. 

In this case, however, the courts’ cry of non 
possumus is more serious than the usual ju- 
dicial confession of impotence. Ordinarily, 
judges who are unwilling to change a line of 
precedents, because of their adherence to the 
doctrine of stare decicis, are justified in their 
action by the consideration that it is. perhaps 
as necessary that the law be certain as it is 
that it be just, and that a sudden abandon- 
ment of a long line of decisions is a hardship 
for the litigant who has relied upon them. 
The refusal of judges to change the law 
under these conditions is justified as well 
by the fact, to which they refer so often in 
their opinions, that such changes may be and 
should be made by legislation. Where such 
legislation is regarded as not authorized by 
the state constitution the judges may say, as 
indeed they say in this workmen’s compensa- 
tion case, that recourse may be had to the 
people of the state for a constitutional 
amendment. 

But where as in the present case an act of 
a state legislature is declared void as violative 
of a provision of the United States constitu- 
tion which is practically unamendable, and 
where that act is admitted to be in accord 
with the movement of modern progressive 
legislation, the decision is indeed a serious 
one—so serious that it would seem that an 
appeal should be permitted, as is not now pos- 
sible, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in order that, if that court should 
take a more liberal and progressive view of 
the requirements of the constitution of the 
United States, the laboring population of the 
great industrial state of New York may not 
be deprived of an opportunity which may be 
accorded to their brothers in other states. 

It may, however, be the case that the Court 
of Appeals is not in sympathy with the prin- 
ciple of the workmen’s compensation act. 
Their cry may be one of non volumus rather 
than one of non possumus. If that is the 
case our condition is from one point of view 
at any rate less serious than under the hy- 
pothesis that they consider they are unable to 
take a different view of the case. For upon 
the supposition that the court does not ap- 
prove of workmen’s compensation, it is possi- 
ble after changing the state constitution to 
frame a law slightly different in its details 
from the one just declared unconstitutional 
and in the argument to be made before the 
court to lay greater force on the economic 
expediency and social desirability of the law. 
Perhaps, like the Supreme Court of Illinois, 
which recently was brought to see the error 
of its ways, the New York Court of Appeals 
may be forced to see that the experience of 
other industrial states is not a thing to be 
cast lightly aside, but is on the contrary one 
which it is desirable to imitate. 

A careful reading of the decision can hardly 
fail to convince one who is in sympathy 
with the desire to benefit the lot of the labor- 
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ing population, that, if the court had really 
shared this sympathy, it might comparatively 
easily have given greater weight to such cases 
as the explosive cases which it does not even 
mention. These cases recognize a liability 
upon the part of a person, who perfectly 
legally and without any negligence stores ex- 
plosives in a thickly populated neighborhood. 
The Court of Appeals might also have shown 
greater willingness to follow the lead of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the 
recent bank depositors guaranty fund cases, 
Of course, it is true that the liability recog- 
nized in the explosive cases is one for tort 
arising out of the conception of a nuisance, 
while in the present case the court believed 
it was called upon to read into the contract 
of labor a liability unknown to the law as it 
now exists. It is also true that the Court of 
Appeals is not bound by the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, as Chief Justice 
Cullen says. But it is none the less true that 
a court desirous of upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the act in question might easily 
be more astute in finding reasons for sup- 
porting it than the New York Court of Ap- 
peals has shown itself to be. It is greatly to 
be hoped that if another opportunity is of- 
fered our highest tribunal, to exhibit a broad- 
minded progressive attitude toward social 
legislation, which the world over is regarded 
as of the highest importance, it will see the 
necessity of bringing to the consideration of 
these questions a willingness to comprehend 
that industrial America has outgrown in many 
respects the legal conceptions of a century ago. 


By BERNARD FLEXNER 


Attorney at Law, Louisville, Kentucky 


The New York Court of Appeals has set- 
tled the workingmen’s compensation act so 
far as New York state is concerned. The 
decision is a shock not only to the “econo- 
mist,” to the “sociologist,” and to the “philos- 
opher”; it is quite as distinct a shock to a 
growing number of judges and lawvers who 
recognize that our employers’ liability laws 
are barbarous. They have come to believe 
that the time has passed when rigid adher- 
ence to time worn precedents shall be used 
for the purpose of defeating legislation, the 
plain intent of which is the preservation of 
life, health, morals, in short of the safety 
and the general welfare of the public. 

It is possible that to some extent the de- 
cision may act as a deterrent in other states 
where legislation on the subject is projected; 
again it is doubtful whether legislatures else- 
where will withstand the insistent demand for 
laws protecting and compensating injured 
workingmen, and whether courts of last re- 
sort, unlike the New York court, will not up- 
hold just such laws as the New York court 
has struck down. A court which cites at this 
time /1 re Jacobs, as an illustration of the 
limitation of the exercise of police power, 
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rightfully draws down upon itself the criti- 
cism not of laymen alone, but of lawyers 
who find in the economic, social, and ethical 
conditions that the New York court brushes 
aside with a few patronizing’ words the jus- 
tification for a constantly widening exercise 
of the police power of the state. 

It is unfortunate that the New York court, 
unlike the Supreme Court of the United 
States and other courts, fails to recognize 
as a reason for upholding statutes like that 
under consideration, “prevailing morality,” 
“strong and prepondering opinion,” or “laws 
greatly and immediately necessary to the 
public welfare.” 

In New York state it may not be possible 
to get away from the decision except by a 
constitutional amendment. In other jurisdic- 
tions, however, it is believed that there is 
another and easier’ way; one that will bring 
the courts to recognize as valid the very prin- 
ciples that the New York court has repudi- 
ated, namely: that prevention of industrial 
accidents and the saving of human life in in- 
dustries inherently dangerous and the conse- 
quent lessening of human misery are sub- 
jects in which the public has an interest, sub- 
jects for the legitimate exercise of legislative 
function. 

The lengthy opinion of the court and the 
argument in favor of narrowing the police 
power of the state instead of broadening it in 
the spirit of progressive science, of making it 
conform to rigid, obsolete, obscurant rules of 
law instead of considering it as a fluid prin- 
ciple of law—so recognized by an increasing 
number of courts—will not carry conviction 
outside the state, which for the moment is 
the victim and pays the penalty of the limita- 
tions of the judicial mind. 


By LOUIS M. GREELEY 


Attorney at Law, Chicago 


The decision of the New York Court of 
Appeals in the employes’ compensation act 
case is the extremely conservative pronounce- 
ment of an extremely conservative court. 
Notwithstanding the high reputation of that 
court, it seems not possible to believe that its 
decision will be generally accepted as the 
final word on the subject of the constitution- 
ality of employes’ compensation  legisla- 
tion. The court appears to proceed upon the 
theory that the “life, liberty, and property” 
clauses in our constitutions adopted, as funda- 
mental and unchangeable law, the particular 
notions of the rights of private property and 
of the extent and scope of legitimate govern- 
mental powers prevalent at the time our con- 
stitutions were adopted; that they marked for 
all time the exact boundary line between pri- 
vate right and permissible governmental regu- 
lation, and located that line precisely where 
it stood when our constitutions were adopted. 
This is a constitutional doctrine from which 
our courts are rapidly receding, and one , 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
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States has distinctly repudiated It is a doc- 
trine which seems to find no support in any 
legitimate construction of the broad and gen- 
eral language of these constitutional 
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visions. _Furthermore, it prescribes a test of 
constitutionality which is, in practice, utterly 
arbitrary. It is impossible to apply eighteenth 


century notions to the entirely changed condi- 
tions which our present industrial system has 
created. If the courts are to employ such a 
test, they must assume to be high priests of 
the religion of antiquity, endowed with super- 
natural powers to know and to apply the an- 
cient tradition. 

Nor does the rejection of this extreme doc- 
trine necessarily empty these constitutional 
provisions of all meaning; as the New York 
court supposes, or abolish the doctrine of ju- 
dicial determination as to constitutivnality. 
If the life, liberty, and property clauses are 
to be regarded as protecting the private right 
against merely arbitrary governmental inter- 
ference, leaving the legislature free to adopt 
any regulations which can reasonably be con- 
ceived of as tending to promote the public 
welfare, full scope is given to these provisions 
and the courts are still left to draw the line 
between the permissible and the unpermissible. 
This is the doctrine held by the United States 
Supreme Court. It is, I submit, the only doc- 
trine that will in the long run prove workable 
in practice. 

The notion that these constitutional pro- 
visions set fixed and unsurmountable barriers 
to the “police power” seems as unwarranted 
as it is mischievous. The police powers em- 
brace the entire realm of governmental action 
in the public interest. These powers must rest 
upon the moral sentiments of the community, 
and with the growth and change of those senti- 
ments these powers must grow and change, too. 


“New occasions teach new duties; time 
makes ancient good uncouth.” 


To say, as the New York court does, that 
the “life, liberty, and property” clause of the 
constitution prohibits, as an exercise of the 
police power, a regulation, the wisdom of 
which from the economic and_ sociological 
point of view the court concedes, a regulation 
which some of the most enlightened nations 
of Europe have long since adopted and which 
has justified itself by the actual experience of 
those countries, seems little short of monstrous. 

It is submitted the New York court is en- 
tirely mistaken in supposing that the notion 
of imposing civil liability upon one guilty of 
no wrong or fault was utterly unknown to 
and opposed to the legal system prevailing at 
the time of the adoption of our constitutions. 
Common carriers of goods were held liable 
as insurers of the goods carried, and this by 
“custom of the realm,” independent of con- 
tract. This meant that the carrier must pay 
for goods destroyed while being carried, by 
fire or similar casualty, though the carrier was 

iHurtado vs. California, 110 U. S., 516, 529. 


Holden vs. Hardy, 169 U. 8., 366. 
Otis vs. Parker, 187 U. S., 606, 609. 
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entirely free from fault. In the state of New 
York a similar liability is imposed on common 
carriers of passengers injured by reason of 
defects in the vehicles in which the passen- 
gers are being transported, notwithstanding 
the vehicle was of most appproved kind and 
the defect undiscoverable by the most rigid 
inspection. The carrier insures the “road 
worthiness” of his vehicles. Common carriers 
of passengers are commonly held liable for as- 
saults or insults committed by their servants 
upon passengers, no matter how carefully those 
servants may have been selected or how great 
precautions the carrier may have taken to 
prevent such occurrences. In many states 


(including New York) innkeepers are 
held insurers of the safety of the 
guests’ goods. The entire doctrine of 


respondeat superior, by which an employer is 
held responsible to third persons for wrong- 
ful acts of his employes committed within the 
scope of the employment, is a striking illus- 
tration of responsibility imposed in the ab- 
sence of all fault.2 For the master is still 
held liable no matter with how great care he 
selected the servant, and even though the 
wrongful act was in violation of the master’s 
express command, and was not preventable by 
him. Similar illustrations might easily be 
multiplied. The Supreme Court of Connecti- 
cut, in sustaining an act imposing absolute lia- 
bility upon railroads for fires set by their loco- 
motives, expressly said that the constitution 
did not prohibit in all cases imposition of civil 
liability in the absence of fault? 

Since the conception of civil liability im- 
posed without fault was a familiar one in our 
law, the imposition of such a liability in any 
given case seems a pure question of govern- 
mental policy, where there are facts which jus- 
tify it. That such justifying facts existed 
with regard to the law in question seems clear,* 
and is indeed not denied by the court. 


By MORRIS HILLQUIT 


Attorney at Law, New York 


It is impossible to overestimate the grave 
social importance of the recent decision of 
the Court of Appeals declaring unconstitu- 
tional the compulsory workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of this state.. 

Modern industrial conditions have rendered 
the existence of the wage-worker so preca- 
rious and dangerous, that all civilized com- 
munities of the world have found themselves 
forced to provide for him in the event of cer- 
tain exigencies. 

State support in sickness, compulsory com- 
pensation for accidents and occupational dis- 
eases, and old age pensions have been intro- 
duced in most countries of Europe and colo- 


nies of Australia, and it is these institutions, 
2Bmplovers’ Liability. By Floyd R. Mechem, 4 
Ill. Law Rey., 246. ; 
8Grissell vs. Housatonic R. C., 54 Conn., 447. 
See also Otis vs. Parker, 187 U. S., 608. 
4Freund: Police Power: Public Policy and Con- 
stitutional Rights, Sec. 634 
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more than any other factor, which make life 
at all bearable to the modern industrial 
worker. 

In the United States labor is more intense 
and hazardous than anywhere else in the 
world: the American industries exact the 
most appalling toll upon the lives and limbs 
of the employes, and the American workers 
are used up with frightful rapidity. 

But with all that the United States is the 
only civilized country which has not adopted 
a single form of social insurance for its work- 
ers. The situation is so anomalous that even 
the inert American public has finally been 
aroused. 

Within the last few years a general move- 
ment has been set on foot for a meastire ap- 
proaching the idea of social insurance—an 
act for the compulsory compensation of all 
workers injured in the course of their work. 
The need of such a measure is particularly 
crying, because the present law governing the 
liability of employers to injured workers is a 
piece of the most antiquated barbarism and 
absurdity. It is full of involved technicalities, 
all operating against the worker; requires te- 
dious lawsuits, and affords no guarantee of 
payment in the end. It is safe to say that in 
ninety per cent of cases the injured employe 
remains without any indemnity, and in the 
exceptional cases, when he recovers compen- 
sation, it is as a rule ludicrously inadequate. 

The compensation act which has just been 
annulled by the New York Court of Appeals 
was the first attempt to remedy this monstrous 
wrong. It was a rather timid attempt. Its 
operation was restricted to a small class of 
employments singled out as “extra hazardous,” 
and the compensation provided by its terms 
was entirely insufficient. But it had the merit 
of ensuring some compensation for all in- 
juries sustained at work, and it had the great 
historical significance of a first attempt to in- 
troduce into the legislative system of an Amer- 
ican state the principle of placing some of the 
risks of the industries upon the class primarily 
profiting by them—the employers. The law 
was hailed as an entering wedge into the 
promising field of more extensive social legis- 
lation, and at least fourteen states in which 
the movement for the adoption of compensa- 
tion acts had assumed-concrete form were 
watching the New York experiment with in- 
tense interest. 

Our Court of Appeals was the first state 
court of final jurisdiction to pass upon the 
validity of the new measure, and its verdict 
has been clear and crushing. It has wiped 
off the compensation act from the statute 
books as effectively as if it-had never been 
passed by the Legislature, and it has barred 
the door to all future attempts at progressive 
social labor legislation. It has declared in 
broad terms that any attempt to charge the 
employing classes with the responsibility of 
contributing to the maintenance of the work- 
ers who have lost their health and strength 
in the service of their employers, amounts to 
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“taking of property without due process of 
law,” and is in violation of the constitution 
of the United States and of the state of New 
York. 

« To the unsophisticated mind it is quite ob- 
vious that the constitutional inhibition against 
taking property without due process of law 
was meant as a guaranty against arbitrary 
and illegal seizure, and that nothing was more 
remote from the minds of the framers of 
the constitution than an intention to regulate 
complex industrial relations, which they did 
not and could not foresee. 

But our courts have chosen to construe that 
clause into an unfailing graveyard of all meas- 
ures of social justice, and the New York 
Court of Appeals has only followed estab- 
lished precedents. 

The learned judges concede that the com- 
pensation act is “a plan for the beneficent 
reformation of a branch of our jurisprudence 
in which reform is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished,” but they assert that the pres- 
ent phraseology of the constitution is in the 
way of such consummation. It is, therefore, 
not the compensation act but the constitution 
which is condemned by the Court of Appeals. 

Shall our national and state constitutions 
be so amended as to enable this country to 
keep abreast of the universal march of prog- 
ress, or shall the American people be forced 
to submit forever to archaic social barbarism, 
with the alternative of a violent rising? 

These are the questions which the Court of 
Appeals of the state of New York has sub- 
mitted to the people of this state and to peo- 
ple of all states. 


By P. TECUMSEH SHERMAN 


Former New York State Commissioner of Labor 


The effect of the decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals in Ives vs. South Buffalo 
Railway Company is to hold unconstitutional 
only the New York compensation law (Laws 
1910, Chapter 674). But unfortunately the 
opinion goes further and decides that, with 
several minor exceptions, the principles of 
our master and servant branch of the law of 
negligence, as they were established at the 
time of the adoption of the state constitution, 
are fastened upon us like a straight-jacket by 
the “due process of law” clause, only to be 
loosened by constitutional amendment ;—which 
means that no matter how general may be- 
come the conviction that that branch of the 
law is unjust and inefficient, and no matter 
how universal may become the desire to sub- 
stitute for it some other system, such as com- 
pensation, it can only be done after a consti- 
tutional amendment that would eliminate pro 
tanto the “due process of law” clause of the 
bill of rights. That is a most unfortunate 
rule; and it seems to me to be categorically 
opposed to the doctrine laid down by the 
United States Supreme Court in Twining vs. 
New Jersey, 211 U. S. 78, 1o1, and in Hur- 
tados vs. California, 110 U. S., 516, 520. 
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In giving such an unnecessary scope to its 
opinion, our Court of Appeals has made a 
mistake similar to that of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois when it condemned in principle the 
first law limiting the hours of labor of women 
in factories, because that law was unreason- 
ably radical in its provisions. The Supreme 
Court of Illinois has since been forced to 
reverse that opinion. 

In the course of its opinion the court de- 
scribes the theory of the compensation law as 
if it were based altogether upon economic and 
social reasons of public welfare. While that 
description perhaps fairly summarizes the ar- 
guments presented in defense of the particu- 
lar form of a compensation law before the 
court, it is nevertheless not complete. The 
law of compensation, which in various forms 
prevails throughout the civilized world outside 
of the United States and Switzerland (where 
the law is in a transitional stage), was re- 
sorted to generally in the belief that the law 
of negligence, as a rule of private right be- 
tween employer and employe, is unjust. To 
remedy that injustice the compensation law 
abolishes all liability for damages based upon 
indefinite or fictitious conceptions of negli- 
gence, and imposes instead a much limited but 
far more extended liability based upon differ- 
ent principles of responsibility, different ideas 
as to the causation of industrial accidents and 
different presumptions of fact. In its very 
essence, therefore, the compensation law is 
based upon “principles of private right and 
distributive justice’ (Columbia vs. Okely, 4 
Wheat. 235, 244), as well as upon theories of 
social welfare. : 

The vital objection to the arguments relied 
upon in the opinion of the court is that they 
regard theory only and ignore the real pur- 
pose of law, which is to do justice in fact. 
Whatever may be the merits of the theories 
of our negligence law in the abstract, they 
certainly miscarry in practice and result in a 
chance medley of wrong, waste, and delayed 
or compromised justice. And whatever may 
be the comparative defects of the theories 
of the compensation law in the abstract, that 
law has nevertheless proved in practice to be 
prompt, certain, and uniform, and to result 
in a high degree of average justice. If the 
courts of other states, when this question 
comes before them, will consider the purpose 
of the law and give due regard to facts in- 
stead of confining their attention to abstract 
theories, it is probable that they may place 
a different construction upon the “due pro- 
cess of law” clause of their constitutions. 
For the purpose of that clause certainly is 
not to saddle upon the people an unchangeable 
rule of concrete injustice. 


By ERNST FREUND 
f Law, University of Chicagr, Authcr of Police 
Ue Public Policy and Constitutional Rights 
The decision of the Court of Appeals of 
New York declaring the workmen's compen- 
sation act of 1910 unconstitutional cannot fail 
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to cause widespread disappointment and re- 


gret. The act was the fruit of the most 
careful study and consideration, such as lie 
back of few of our laws. It was enacted to 
remedy the grave defects of the present law 
concerning industrial accidents, which had 
produced a general sentiment, shared alike 
by employes, employers, and the general pub- 
lic, in favor of a radical reform along the 
lines adopted in European countries. With 
the desirability of a reform the Court of Ap- 
peals professes entire sympathy, speaking of it 
as a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
Yet it finds that the proposed method of relief 
is so “plainly revolutionary” as to violate the 
“ancient and fundamental principles which 
were in existence when our constitutions were 
adopted,” principles bound up with the guar- 
anty of due process of law, which the legis- 
lature is powerless to change. 

The framers of the law fully apppreciated 
the constitutional problem. They avoided the 
extreme of the English principle which places 
upon the employer the liability for an acci- 
dental injury suffered by an employe simply 
because it happens in the course of the em- 
ployment, a system which may work great 
hardship upon employers of small means, and 
which it would be difficult to justify upon 
any rational principle of responsibility. But 
they satisfied themselves that to place upon the 
owner of a hazardous business the liability 
for an accident which is due to “a necessary 
risk or danger of the employment, or one in- 
herent in the nature thereof,” is not merely 
just, but sanctioned by the analogies of ex- 
isting legislation, which had found the ap- 
proval of the Court of Appeals of New York 
and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Court of Appeals discusses at consid- 
erable length the authorities cited in support 
of this position, and disposes of them as not 
being in point. As to the merits of this 
discussion, opinions will be divided and little 
would be gained by detailed criticism. For 
even assuming that there were no precise an- 
alogies in previous legislation, the court would 
not be justified in condemning the law solely 
by reason of the novelty of the principle 
which it embodies. 

The decision presents the issue in the sim- 
plest possible form. No minor or collateral 
phase of the law is allowed any controlling 
weight; the court concedes the legitimacy of 
the selection of the employments singled out 
by law; it leaves open the question of constitu- 
tional right to trial by jury; and the case as 
presented eliminates even the difficulty that 
might have arisen if the injury had been due 
to the injured person’s negligence, for the 
plaintiff, for all that appears in the record, 
was entirely free from fault. : 

The question reduced itself to this? Can the 
employer be made to assume, in whole or in 
part, the economic burden of an accidental per- 
sonal injury arising out of the trade risk of 
a dangerous occupation? Can the legisla- 
ture say to the employer: “If for the pur- 
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pose of your business you provide, and re- 
quire the use of, dangerous appliances which 
are humanly speaking certain to result in ac- 
cident, you shall not let the consequences of 
the accident lie where they fall, but assume 
your share of them’? The principle of mak- 
ing a common peril of a common venture is 
not unknown to jurisprudence; in another 
form and application it is not unlike the prin- 
ciple which, under the name of general aver- 
age, is familiar to the maritime law of all 
nations. If the common law had not devel- 
oped such a principle, this simply proves that 
the common law is not the last word of all 
wisdom and justice. The Court of Appeals 
concedes that the legislature may abrogate the 
fellow servant doctrine; yet if the master 
has used all possible care in the selection of 
a servant, the negligence of that servant re- 
sulting in personal injury to another servant, 
is as much an accident, as far as the em- 
ployer is concerned, as any other inevitable 
imperfection in the machinery of his plant. 

The Court of Appeals speaks of the rigid- 
ity of the written constitution. It fails to 
recognize that the particular limitation which 
it believes fatal to the law is purely judge- 
made; that it is found in the constitution 
neither in express terms nor by clear implica- 
tion. No one desires to question the devel- 
opment which has made due process equiva- 
lent to fundamental principles of right, or the 
power of the courts to subject legislative acts 
to the test of these principles. But while we 
have to look to the courts for the application 
of these principles, their interpretation cannot 
be accepted as final unless it voices the settled 
convictions of the people as to what is right 
or wrong. A judicial decision, even if like the 
present it is unanimous, is only presumptive 
evidence of these convictions; the presumption 
is not conclusive, and the court by its own 
reasoning may show that it is ill-founded. 

In the present case the weakness. of the 
court’s decision is, I think, capable of demon- 
stration. In its closing paragraph the opin- 
ion makes it plain that it rests upon the state 
and not the federal constitution; it speaks of 
“our view of the constitution of our state,” 
and declines to be controlled by a possibly 
more liberal doctrine of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In an earlier passage the 
Opinion says, with reference to the recognized 
and widely prevalent sentiment in favor of a 
new system of liability, that the appeal must 
be made to the people and not to the courts. 
According to these statements, an amendment 
to the constitution of the state of New York 
expressly sanctioning workmen’s compen- 
sation would remove all difficulty. Does 
the court mean to say that what is not 
due process today will be due process tomor- 
row; or, after a constitutional amendment, 
will workmen’s compensation be something 
else than due process, and if so how shall we 
call the new principle that is not due pro- 
cess? and how will the court then dis- 
pose of the “due process” clause of the 
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federal constitution? Do the two clauses, 
expressed in exactly the same language, have 
a different meaning in the two constitutions, 
and if so, why? These are legitimate ques- 
tions, which the court leaves unanswered. 
The decision will discourage compensation 
legislation throughout the country. Four pol- 
icies seem to be open. The first is the enact- 
ment of a purely voluntary measure, perhaps 
like the one that New York adopted in 1910 
as a companion piece to the compulsory law 
now declared unconstitutional. That would 
be a step in advance, although the immediate 
effect is apt to be slight. The second is a 
voluntary measure with a statutory presump- 
tion of consent, such as has been proposed in 
Wisconsin and seems to have been adopted 
in New Jersey. If the presumption is suffi- 
ciently strong to be effectual, it is of very 
doubtful constitutional validity and still more 
doubtful legislative propriety; the method 
would be regrettable though it might find 
favor with the courts. - The third way is tu 
amend the constitution; in New York this 
may be necessary; but the difficulty of finding 
the right formula will be great, and sanction- 
ing one principle of compensation may mean 
that others, by necessary implication, will be 
excluded. The fourth possibility is to seek 
to procure the enactment of a compulsory 
compensation law in some other state and 
then to try to obtain a ruling of the Federal 
Supreme Court upon its validity. It may be 
impracticable to make a case of federal juris- 
diction in the first instance, and if the case 
first goes through the state courts and results 
in a final decision unfavorable to the act, it 
cannot be brought before the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Therefore, another 
compulsory enactment should be sought by 
preference in a state in which there is reason 
to hope that it will be sustained by the high- 
est state court. It would be well for such 
an enactment to follow the main features of 
the New York law: the limitation to trade 
risks and to hazardous occupations, and the 
preservation of the common law right of ac- 
tion and of the right to trial by jury. But 
if for the present it might be imprudent to go 
beyond the New York law, it would hardly be 
worth while to accept less; as far as its vital 
features are concerned, the law of New York 
should be considered as the irreducible mini- 
mum. There is good reason to believe that 
the Supreme Court would sustain such a law, 
and if so, the evil effect of the New York 
decision would be more than neutralized. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


Wallace’s Farmer urges the great value of 
the extension course in spreading the work of 
the Agricultural College. Opposition to an 
appropriation of $100,000 for this purpose has 
been encountered in the Iowa Legislature, and 
the Farmer points out that $32,000 expended 
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in this way last year brought the benefits of 
short winter and summer courses, com- 
bined with opportunities for social intercourse, 
to 125,000 adults and 11,097 boys and girls. 
For the higher education of a few in the 
State University and Agricultural College 
Iowa spends over a million a year, and the 
Farmer points out that a tenth of this sum 
would be well invested in the practical ele- 
mentary training of 300,000 and over dwellers 
in the country districts. 


ok * * 
In the last issue of the Political Science 
Quarterly, George H. Haynes writes of 
People’s Rule in Oregon, 1910. He makes 


a close and interesting study of the workings 
of direct legislation in Oregon during the 
past year, and after weighing the defects, 
and in some cases suggesting their remedies, 
he concludes that this year’s experience has 
strengthened the hold of “people’s rule” on 
the voters. 

“In the past twelve months,” he says, “Ore- 
gon voters have had affairs of their own to 
think about. There has been a vitality, a 
genuineness in Oregon politics sharply in con- 
trast with the state campaigns in many of 
the eastern states. In Oregon no man has 
been able to read his title clear to office in 
the state or at Washington by merely sub- 
scribing to the creed of some leader in one 
of the national parties. He has had to face 
the question: “What do you stand for on 
these definite issues regarding the carrying 
on of government in Oregon?’ With keen in- 
terest the voters have been grappling with 
the problems—political, industrial, educational, 
financial—of self-government within their own 
state. A genuine campaign of education has 
been in progress, which cannot fail to produce 
important and enlightening results.” 


* OK * 


That wages, in some parts of the world at 
any rate, are strictly in accordance with the 
economic formula that they cover the cost of 
production of the laborer,—just enough to 
replace what he has used up of himself from 
day to day and to enable him to reproduce 
his kind for future labor—is borne out by a 
consular report on the demand for ready- 
made clothing in various countries of South 
America. At Vera Cruz, says the report, 
“the laborer . looks for a cheap article, 
even at the expense of quality and durability. 
If he can obtain this, he will buy it. There is 
a reason for this. The pay of a laborer 
ranges from about thirty-eight cents in the 
interior to sixty-two cents in this city for a 
day’s work of ten hours. As a rule the cloth- 
ing of the laborer does not exceed fifty cents 
in value, and consists of shirt, trousers, and 
cheap palm hat.” 

ie: a 3 


Maybe the nerve clinics have not yet statis- 
tically proved that we are a race of neuras- 
thenics, but, according to Practical Ideals this 
is what a German visitor sees in us unhappy 
Americans. “Americans,” he says, “grow old 
earlier in life than the people of Germany, or, 
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indeed, of any other European country. I 
don’t know the cause of this unless they take 
life too seriously, and do not know the joy 
of living. Have you ever noticed the faces 
of people who pass you in the strects of the 
big cities in this country? They are never 
smiling, but always appear to be hiding a 
serious thought.” 


THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 


From the report of the Cincinnati Associated 
Charities which took it in turn from Pittsburgh 
and Washington. 


There’s a haunting horror near us, 
That nothing drives away— 
Fierce lamping eyes at nightfall 
A crouching shade by day ; 
There’s a whining at the threshold, 
A scratching at the floor— 
To work! To work! In Heaven’s name! 
The wolf is at the door! 


The day was long, the night was short, 
The bed was hard and cold. 
Still weary are the little ones, 
Still weary are the old. 
We are weary in our cradles, 
From our mother’s toil untold, 
We are born to hoarded weariness, 
As some to hoarded gold. 


We will not rise! We will not work; 
Nothing the day can give 

Is half so sweet as an hour of sleep; 
Better to sleep than live! : 

What power can stir these heavy limbs, 
What hope these dull hearts swell? 

What fear more cold, what pain more sharp, 
Than the life we know so well? 


. . ° . . 


The slow, relentless, padding step 
That never goes astray— 

The rustle in the underbrush— 
The shadow in the way— 

The straining flight—the long pursuit— 
The steady gain behind— 

Death-wearied man and tireless brute, 
And the struggle wild and blind! 


There’s a hot breath at the keyhole 
And a tearing of the teeth! 
Well do I know the bloodshot eyes 
And the dripping jaws beneath ! 
There’s a whining at the threshold— 
There’s a scratching at the floor— 
To work! To work! in Heaven’s name! 
The wolf is at the door. 


So Charlotte Perkins Gilman writes in the 
Forerunner of the Wolf at the Door. The 
Associated Charities of Cincinnati has seen 
the wolf too and in the folder whose cover 
we reproduce urges the charitably inclined to 
help drive him away: from the doors of the 
sick in body or the weak in spirit and hunt 
him down in his lair. The wolf costs Cin- 
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cinnati yearly, according to its estimate, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in disease, 
begging, fraud, immorality, and crime. The 
hunt should cost, judged by last year’s ex- 
penditures of the society, about $11,000. 


* * x 


THE SocIoLocist. 


Inscribed on the fly leaf of Canzoni by 
Robert Coit, with apologies to T. A. Daly. 
A nicea man he cam today 
And aska me how mooch I pay 
For maccaroni, oil, an cheese, 
For rent and close, all theeng lik’ these ; 


How moocha mon’ at enda week 
I gotta eef I worka queeck. 


I theenk he wanta getta fac’s 
To steek me for da eencome tax. 


I say to heem, “I spenda more 
An gotta less dan as before. 

J thinka dat da beeg octroi 

Da profit of da beez destroy, 

An’ dat I soona gonta get 

To everyone yer mooch in debt.” 


But I no tell dees curious gent 
Da drarts to Italy dat I sent. 


* OK OK 


The successive issues of Jewish Charities, 
a magazine established by the National Con- 
ference of Jewish Charities after its last an- 
nual meeting in May, 1910, give a very clear 
idea of the way in which religion and charity, 
as well as the various. charitable agencies 
throughout the country, work together. The 
March number tells of the recent formation 
of the National Jewish Immigration Council 
with delegates from five large cities, the chief 
landing places for immigrants. Abram I. 
Elkus is chairman. 

Communal Contribution is a study of the 
relative generosity in their contributions to 
Jewish charity of various large American 
cities. The results in the first nine, absolute 
and per capita, follow: 


Amount Per capita 
Cimeimiriatin ne aan $117,372 $4.19 
ChICAZOM erie 482,809 3.86 
Balin Oven ees ee 122.714 2.89 
Pittshureis sot 112.000 2.49 
Philadelphia 250.000 DAO 
Rochester Vy) ccc 12,728 2A2 
Sie, JOON) sg 97,500 2.01 
Cleveland . 91,500 1.83 
ING ws YOK Staegae ceeee 1,250,000 1.66 


New York is thus ninth in the list. In this 
city the United Hebrew Charities reports 1,458 
families cared for in December. These rep- 
resent a total of 7,974 persons, of whom 5,640 
were children, the vast majority under sixteen 
years. The largest single cause of distréss 
in these families is widowhood (423 cases), 
followed by illness in 314, with a separate 
classification of 193 cases of tuberculosis, 197 
of desertion, 159 of unemployment, and 92 of 
insufficient earnings, Only sixteen cases were 
due to moral defects of the destitute persons. 
_.The average monthly income of these fam- 
ilies, including charitable relief, was $27.21. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


No department more clearly emphasizes the co- 
operative nature of THE Survey than the com- 
munications. Letters from readers are welcome; 
appeals cannot be published. Because of limited 
space, each contributor is asked to be brief so 
that no contributor will have to be excluded. 
Communications from 10 to 300 words in length 
are the most satisfactory and in the long run 
most telling. Only when the editors are con- 
vinced that so much space is needed, will com- 
munications over one thousand words in length 
be handled and the editors reserve the privilege 
of returning communications, over 500 words in 
length to be abbreviated. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS 
To tHE Eprror: 


Yours of the fourth suggesting that I ex- 
press my views on the New York working- 
men’s compensation law decision remained un- 
answered, awaiting the brief article which I 
hoped to write. I read the opinion some days 
ago and reached a very clear conviction that 
the decision is woefully wrong, but other mat- 
ters make it impossible for me to take the 
time to write anything on the subject worthy 
of publication now. 

I am inclined to think that we shall find 
legislatures of some of the other states unde- 
terred by the decision of your Court of Ap- 
peals; and some other court will have the op- 
portunity soon of making a more just decision. 

“Louis D. BRANDEIS. 

Boston. 


To THE Eprtor: 

I have carefully read your editorial, Indus- 
trial Accidents, on the decision of the New 
York Court of Appeals regarding the em- 
ployers’ liability act. There is much more to 
be said on both sides of this question than 
one may at first realize. In opposition to a 
liability law of this kind there can be ad- 
vanced, no doubt, the idea that many persons 
might encourage injury to themselves for the 
purpose of pecuniary benefit. It is well 
known that in some countries parents have 
actually crippled their children purely with 
the purpose of setting them to beg. The mis- 
chief, therefore, that can be wrought by the 
allowance of such a bill as the liability act 
to become a law is only too evident, and its 
unconstitutionality more apparent. Brutality is 
something that we still have to contend with, 
and it will be some long time before it can 
be stamped out. Though one might be in 
sympathy with the substance of your editorial, 
its tone must surely be considered mischievous, 
and a great deal more harm can arise from 
its adoption than those who are working for 
the social uplift at first may appreciate. 

There is one paragraph of the editorial that 
is to my mind particularly unfortunate, to 
wit: “Courts and constituents cannot retain 
public respect and loyalty, to say nothing of 
veneration and affection, if decisions of this 
kind represent their prevailing spirit. No lip 
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service to the economics, sociology, and mor- 
ality, which the judges evidently discover with 
much misgiving, as a new force which they 
do not fully understand, but with which they 
see that they must reckon, will save them 
from the popular wrath which such decisions 
engender.” 

The inflammatory character of this para- 
graph cannot be doubted, and I am rather sur- 
prised to find it in your splendid editorial 
‘column. 

Trusting that you fully appreciate that 
nothing but the kindest feelings suggests my 
calling your attention to my personal views, 
‘believe me, 

WILLIAM GUGGENHEIM. 

New York. 


‘To tHE Eprtor: 


I desire to protest against the teaching of 
your article in the last issue: Economics, Phil- 
osophy and Morals vs, The Court of Appeals. 
The only grounds for agitation against our 
courts lies in corruption, hopeless partisanship, 
and glaring incapacity. Of the first of these 
there is no question, and the other two are 
in this case precluded by the unanimity of the 
decision. The gist of your article is simply 
that the decision does not suit you and that 
the court should have upheld the law, even 
against the constitution, if it was a good law. 

There is hardly a more dangerous doctrine 
taught in our country. The sober sense of 
our citizens jealously respects our courts, be- 
cause they stand for the supremacy of law, 
and even unscrupulous characters feel that 
the reverence for the law is the palladium of 
our liberties. 

THE Survey enjoys the respect of those 
who believe that the historical develop- 
ment of humanity for some _ thousands 
of years has something to teach us against 
those who know nothing of this development 
and are ready to throw to the winds any 
treasured acquisition for a passing fancy. 
That in your laudable sympathy for those who 
suffer you should become one-sided and fail 
to apppreciate the value of great principles, 
whose conservation far outweighs any tem- 
porary suffering, is a disappointment. 


L. Henry SCHWAB. 
Bedford Hills, N. Y. 


To THE EprtTor: 

That something should be done to prevent 
the great waste caused by settlement of acci- 
dent claims by lawsuits, has been clearly 
shown, and yet, since the decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals, consideration 
of an arbitrary assessment of damage on the 
employer, even in the dangerous trades, seems 
unjust. Cases can readily be imagined where 
such a law might ruin a small employer, with- 
out fault on his part. . 

Why cannot this burden be carried by the 
state and the loss placed upon the trades in- 
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volved, as a whole, by a system of license 
or taxation? 

Such a system is carried on with the sa- 
loon business, which is taxed as a dangerous 
trade, causing increased cost to the community 
in policing, and poor relief. 

Constitutional safeguards are slow to re- 
move, and such changes should not be made 
to meet every emergency. Surely a law can 
be framed to meet the case and place the 
risks and damages where they belong, with- 
out altering the fundamental law of the state. 

As it is those injured and their dependents 
come upon the state for care and relief, if 
their means of livelihood are destroyed by 
accident. The state then should collect and 
distribute the relief needed by a broad, equit- 
able plan, without penalizing the individual 
employer, innocent, it may be, of blame. 

Surely such a plan is not beyond the pow- 
ers of our constructive philanthropy with 
the aid of legal talent. To attack the courts, 
wr the constitution, because they do not seem 
to meet the needs of the moment, appears a 
dangerous precedent. 

JosepH D. Hommes. 

Orange, N. J. 


To tHE Eprtor: 


IT am writing you just a line this morning 
because I feel that I must thank you for your 
rousing editorial in Tue Survey for April 1. 
You have a wonderfully persistent habit of 
striking the nail on the head in your week-to- 
week articles; but never, it seems to me, did 
you strike a stronger or a cleaner blow than 
in this comment upon the recent decision of 
the Court of Appeals. I only wish that your 
utterance might find its way,into every news- 
paper office and every pulpit of the land. 

JoHn Haynes Homes, 
Minister Church of the Messiah. 
New York. 


To tHE EpiTor: 

On Friday the Court of Appeals of New 
York city rendered its opinion on the work- 
men’s compulsory compensation act; on Sat- 
urday came the horror of the Triangle Waist 
Company fire. 

“Tf,” said the Court of Appeals, “such eco- 
nomic and sociological arguments as are here 
advanced in support of this statute can be 
allowed to subvert the fundamental idea of 
property, then there is no private right en- 
tirely safe.” 

The court decision shows how the law pro- 
tects property; the windrowed dead_beneath 
the windows, how it protects life. “The lives 
of the employes in these big buildings,” Chief 
Croker is reported to have said, “are not prop- 
erly safeguarded, and if the law does not pro- 
vide for their protection the law should be 
changed.” It is to be feared that Chief 
Croker failed to preserve the judicial calm 
needed for a dispassionate consideration of 
such an important subject as what the law 
should be. Let us take care above all not to 
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subvert the fundamental idea of property. 
Courts must regard “all economic, philo- 
sophical, and moral theories, however attrac- 
tive and desirable they may be, as subordinate 
to the primary question.” “The right of prop- 
erty rests not upon philosophic or scientific 
speculations nor upon the commendable im- 
pulses of benevolence and charity, nor yet 
upon the dictates of natural justice. The 
ater has its foundation in the fundamental 
aw. 
the scorched and shattered bodies on the pier 
should have been reminded that “private 
rights” are “entirely safe.” 


Hersert A. SMITH. 
Washington, D. C. 


CHILD LABOR ENFORCEMENT 
To THE Epitor: 


In a letter in THe Survey of April 8, 
George A. Hall criticises a chart published 
the preceding week in connection with a re- 
view of the United States government’s re- 
port on the men’s ready-made clothing trade. 
The chart is based on data relating to the en- 
forcement of child labor laws. The data seem 
inadequate to Mr. Hall and he fears that the 
graphic presentation of “blackness” may be in- 
terpreted as reflecting “adversely” on the com- 
missioner of labor and may “do grave injus- 
tice to the child labor law-enforcing agen- 
cies.” As I hold that the facts have a very 
different meaning, may I take occasion to de- 
scribe their basis, and to point out that the 
findings of the government’s investigators 
“reflect adversely” not on any official, but on 
an indifferent community which disregards 
year after year the commissioner of labor’s 
plea for more inspectors? 

The fact presented in the chart is to be 
found in a table printed in the government 
report (p. 81) showing that in New York 
city 96.6 per cent of the factories employing 
children in the men’s ready-made clothing 
trade violated some provision of the child 
labor law. Mr. Hall says that the statement 
“relates to but twenty-nine factories out of a 
total of 1,707 in that one branch of industry,” 
and objects to “the inevitably misleading na- 
ture of a chart based on so small a number 
of establishments visited (twenty-nine in 
all).” Neither of these objections is accurate. 

In making the investigation, agents of the 
United States Bureau of Labor visited not 
29 factories, but 244 factories employing a 
total labor force of 23,683 wage-earners. Of 
these establishments, 88 were in New York 
city, 70 in Chicago, 22 in Baltimore, 39 in 
Philadelphia and 25 in Rochester (p. 13). 
They represented 8.6 per cent of the total 
number of establishments and 29.7 per cent of 
the total number of employes counted in these 
cities in the census of 1905 (p. 14). In addi- 
tion, 2,274 families were visited at home (p. 
17). Using the census of 1905 as a basis, 
the 88 factories in New York city represented 
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5.2 per cent of the total number of establish- 
ments in this trade (p. 14). In spite of the 
small proportion of establishments investigat- 
ed in New York, they were so chosen as to 
represent 26.5 per cent of the total number of 
women and 112.7 per cent of the total number 
of children found in this trade in New York 
city by United States census enumerators in 
1905 (p. 14). The report explains the high 
proportion of children as due in part at least 
to more careful methods of inquiry, basing 
the returns on the statements not only of em- 
piers but of employes at home and in the 
shop. 

On the basis of these investigations the re- 
port states (p. 80) that 848 children under 
sixteen years of age were found at work in 
these five cities. More or less detailed in- 
formation was secured regarding 664 of these 
children employed in 140 factories. Of these 
140, 80 or 57.1 per cent were violating some 
provision of the child labor law (p. 81). 
This fact is presented in the first circle of 
the chart discussed. Of the 140, 29 factories 
were in New York city and in 28 of these, 
or 96.6 per cent, children were found to be 
employed in violation of the labor law (p. 81). 
This fact is presented in the second circle of 
the chart. Furthermore, the law was violated 
in the employment of 55 of the 58 children 
found in these 29 factories. Four of these 
children were under fourteen years of age 
(p. 82), 14 were employed without work cer- 
tificates (p. 83), and 53 were working more 
than eight hours a day (p. 84). Referring to 
the data regarding children the report says, 
“While the information obtained was not ex- 
haustive and not equally thorough for each of 
the various kinds of violations, it is presented 
as fairly representative of conditions as they 
exist in the industry” (p. 81). 

In this very detailed and thorough report of 
the United States government, child labor is 
but one of many subjects demanding consid- 
eration. Such a mass of evidence regarding 
inadequate protection against fire, lack of 
ventilation, unsanitary condition of work- 
rooms, an extensive and dangerous system of 
home work, and long hours of labor of women 
and young girls should be the basis of a wide- 
spread and effective demand for an increased 
force of factory inspectors. 


Mary VAN KLEECK. 
New York. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN PRISONS 


To THE EnpITorR: 


I notice in your issue of February 18 an 
article written by E. Stagg Whitin, in which 
he makes the following erroneous statement: 
“In no state of the Union does the factory 
inspection, department have power to inspect 
the prison shops; in none does the ordinary 
protection of the laboring man extend to 
the prisoner.” 

In reply thereto, I beg to state that the fac- 
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tory inspectors representing the Labor De- 
partment of Michigan have visited this insti- 
tution regularly for several years and have 
inspected all of our shops as carefully as they 
do free shops outside of prisons. The in- 
spectors have been uniformly courteous and 
intelligent, and their suggestions have been 
valuable. If.a machine or an elevator has 
been unprotected they have called to my at- 
tention the most modern devices used in the 
state, and if blowers or fans were needed to 
clear the air of steam or dust they have called 
my attention to that, and any defects pointed 
out by them have been promptly remedied. 
Otrs Futter, 
Warden, Michigan Reformatory. 
Ionia, Mich. 


To THE EprTor: 

Mr. Fuller’s statement and mine are not in 
conflict if we take the generally accepted 
meaning of the term “factory inspection.” By 


it is meant the entrance of the officer of the © 


Department of Labor into the factory (which 
entrance he can enforce by penalty if it is 
refused), together with the issuance of orders 
by him making it imperative upon the man- 
ager of the shop to make such changes as the 
officer is entitled to demand. Failure to 
make such changes is followed by legal action 
and, upon conviction, a fine. To my mind, 
this is the commonly accepted meaning of 
the words, “the factory inspection department 
has power to inspect.” Such enforcement can- 
not be made against the prison department of 
the state by the factory inspection department 
of the state as a state department cannot be 
fined by the court for non-compliance. Hence 
my statement in the article to which Warden 
Fuller refers. Inspection alone is of little 
value. It is the power to enforce changes that 
counts, and that power the factory inspectors 
lack in prison shops. ; 
E. Stacc WHITIN. 
New York. 


TENEMENT REFORM TRIUMPHANT 


To tHE EpIToR: 


Is it not perhaps a little EXCESSIVE | to speak 
in your editorial of March 18 of “tenement 
house reform triumphant” in New York city, 
in view of the following items? 

First, 27,000 more people now below Four- 
teenth street than ever before, every tenement 
house in that region built under the uew law 
being larger and adapted to occupancy by more 
people per acre than the house which it re- 
places. . 

Second, risk of death by fire greater in New 
York tenements than in any city on the con- 
tinent of Europe, west of Russia. 

Third, dark rooms, as indicated by the ar- 
ticle in your issue of March 11 (page 971), 
quoting Jacob Riis as saying, 3,000 Brooklyn- 
ites, mostly children, die annually as a direct 
result of dark rooms,” and sunless rooms little, 
if at all, diminished by the new law. Accord- 
ing to the same article, “Mr. Roosevelt and 
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Mr. Riis were members of a party including 
city officials which made an automobile tour 
through the tenement districts of Brooklyn, 
This opened a campaign of publicity which it 
is hoped will arouse public sentiment against 
the 49,000 dark interior bedrooms in the 
borough.” 

If we announce tenement house reform tri- 
umphant under these conditions, in what lan- 


guage shall we speak when dark rooms are 


abolished; the maximum legal density per acre 
reduced to, say, 650; the risk of death by fire 
reduced to the European standard; and sleep- 
ing rooms required to be “light” in the ordin- 
ary sense of that word? 

After twelve years of life in and among 
tenement houses, if I should attempt to 
characterize our present degree of tenement 
house reform, I should say that “under the 
pressure of the overwhelming power of the 
real estate interests, and in view of our reac- 
tionary New York Court of Appeals, the 
present law, meager and insufficient for safety 
of life and maintenance of public health, is 
perhaps the best that it has been possible to 
get hitherto.” 


FLorence KEtey. 
New York. 


WITH MANY THANKS 
To THE Enrror: 


Tue Survey grows finer and finer. It oc- 
cupies a place filled by no other. May your 
success be complete along every line—finan- 
cial as well as intellectual and philanthropic. 


Mar M. Wuitman, 
Superintendent, 
National W. C. T. U. 
Campbell, Calif. 


To THE Epiror: 


I am very sorry to have THe Survey 
discontinued. I am in school, working my 
way through, and expect to go to a uni- 
versity under the same conditions next year. 
I find it absolutely impossible to get time to 
read the magazine, and am not financially able 
to take periodicals I cannot get to read. I 
have been taking the paper two years, because 
JT am interested in the work it represents, and 
believe in it, ‘and thought my action might 
help a little toward carrying it on. I think 
there is more Christianity, to put it that way, 
in such work than in the proselytism of most 
of the churches, or for that matter in their 
work in general. 

When I am through school and earning 
money perhaps I can become a “Supporting 
Subscriber”, as I believe you call them. Now, 
IT can only regret that I cannot give anything 
but my good wishes to the magazine and its 
great work of social betterment. These you 
have in abundance, whatever they may be 
worth. It is said that. “fine words butter no 
parsnips,” but I am under the impression that 
it is mostly a lie. F. H. Kyicur. 


Milligan College, Tenn. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFER- 


EINGES 


Tun SurvyEY wishes to announce in this 
calendar all conferences on subjects within 
its field. Secretaries of organizations which 
desire such announcement of their meet- 
ings are urged to send in notices by the 
middle of the month. Changes in earlier 
announcements should be in by the same 
date. Announcements will be continued in 
the calendar until the meeting is held. Ex- 
act dates should be sent as early as pos- 
sible. 


Note changes in dates of the meetings of 
the National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, of the New Eng- 
land Street Cleaning Conference, of the 
Kansas Association for the Study and [lre- 
vention of Tuberculosis, and of the Cana- 
dian Conference on Charities and Correc- 


tion. . 
MAY MEETINGS 

International Hygiene Exhibit, May-Oc- 
tober. Dresden, Germany. Secretary, Dr. 
Steinbach, Zwickauer Strasse 35, Dresden, 
Germany. 

American Federation of Arts, May 16-18. 
Washington, D Secretary, Leila Mech- 
er a New York avenue, Washington, 


National Peace Congress, May 3-5.  Bal- 
timore, Md. Secretary, Theodore Marburg, 
12 Mt. Vernon Place West, Baltimore, Md. 

New York City Conference of Charities 
and Correction, May 9-11. New York city. 
Secretary, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York city. 

National Conference on City Planning, 
May 15-17. Philadelphia, Pa. Secretary, 
Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. 

First Municipal City Planning Exhibition 
in America, May 15 to June 15. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. Templeton Johnson, as- 
sistant secretary, Room 3895, City Hall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Society of Superintendents of 
Training Schools for Nurses, May 29-31. 
Boston, Mass. Acting Secretary, Mary W. 
McKetchnie, R. N., 423 West 118th street, 
New York. 

Canadian Association for the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, May 18-19. ‘London, Can. 
Corresponding secretary, George D. Porter, 
M. D., 455 Huron street, Toronto, Ont. 

Missouri Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis. May. Jefferson 
City, Mo. Secretary, Winifred Doyle, 625 
Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arizona Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. May. Bisbee, 
Ariz. Secretary, John W. Flinn, Prescott, 
Ariz. 

Lehigh Valley Child Helping Conference, 
May 13. Palmerton, Pa. Sorresponding 
officer, Florence Hughes, Palmerton, Pa. 

Convention of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, May 15-17. New_York 
city. Corresponding officer, Henry Harri- 
son Lewis, office of the association, 30 
Church street, New York city. The sub- 
jects of Industrial Accidents and Industrial 
Training will occupy some of the sessions. 

Second New England Conference on Street 
Cleaning, May 17. Springfield, ‘Mass. 
Corresponding officer, Carol Aronovici, 55 
Eddy street, Providence, R. I. 

American Association of Medical Milk 
Commissioners. May. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corresponding officer, Arthur HW. Post, Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, Real Estate 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York State Mayors. May 25-27, 
Poughkeepsie, Corresponding officer, Will- 
iam P. Bates, Mayor’s office, Schenectady, 
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LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL (NEW). 


International Congress on the Juvenile Court, 
June 29-July 1. _ Paris, France. Secretary, Mar- 
cel Klein, 8, Rue Crébillon, Paris, France. 

Universal Races Congress, July 26-29. Londo: 
Pngland. Secretary, G. Spiller, 63 South Hil 
Park, Hampstead, London, England. 


INTERNATIONAL (PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED) 


Third Triennial International Conference on the 
Blind, July 3-7. Exeter, England. Corresponding. 
officer, Henry J. Wilson, 53 Victoria street, West- 
minster, London S. W., England. 

International Congress on Public Assistance, 
fifth session. Beginning July 16. Antwerp. 
President of Organizing Committee, Mr. Prinz, in- 
structor general, Department of Justice. 

Third International Congress for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant. Mortality. September 
11-15. Derlin, Germany. Generalsekretiir, Dr. 
Arthur Jeller, Mollwitzstrasse, Charlottenburg, 
Germany. 

International Congress on Tuberculosis. Sep- 
tember 24-30. Rome, Italy. Secretary-general, 
Professor Ascoli, Via Lucina, Rome, Italy. 


International Association for Labor Legislation, 
September, 1912. Zurich, Switzerland. Secretary, 
Stephen Bauer, Basel, Switzerland. 


International Prison Congress (Quinquennial). 
London, 1915. Secretary, F. Simon Van der Aa, 
Groningen, Holland. 


NATIONAL (NEW). 

Conference of the Federated Boys’ Clubs, June 
5-6. Brookline, Mass. Executive secretary, Ar- 
thur B. Leach, Room 308, 35 Congress street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Informal Meeting of Representatives of Jewish 
Charities, June 7-14. Boston, Mass. Secretary, 
Louis H. Levin, 411 Fayette street, Baltimore, Md. 
_ American Institute of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, August 31-September 1. Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, Harry E. Smoot, 31 West Lake street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL (PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED). 


_ National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion, June 7-14. Boston, Mass. Secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


National }Frobation Officers’ Association, June 
5-14. Boston, Mass. Secretary, Roger N. Bald- 
win, 903 Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

National Women’s Trade Union League, June. 
Boston, Mass. Corresponding officer, Mrs. D. W. 
Knefler, 5,273 McPherson avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


National Federation of Remedial Loan Associa- 
tions, June. Boston, Mass. Secretary, J. T. 
Exnicios, 914 G@ street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Conference on the Wducation of Iependent, 
Backward, Truant, and Delinquent Children June 
Boston, Mass. Secretary, Elmer L. Coffeen, West- 
boro, Mass. 


National Conference of Poor Law Officials, June 
7. Boston, Mass. President, Dr. Robert W. Hill, 
State Board of Charities, 105 East Twenty-second 
street, New York city. 

Conference of Neighborhood Workers, June. 
Boston, Mass. Corresponding officer, Albert Ken- 
nedy, South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston, 
Mass. 

Convention of the American Association of: 
Workers for the Blind, June 20-23. Overbrook, 
Pa. Secretary, Charles F. F. Campbell, 5,733. 
Forbes street, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

National Association for the Study and Pre 
vention of Tuberculosis, June 20-21. Denver, Col.. 
Executive secretary, Dr. Livingston Farrand, 105 
East Twenty-second street, New York city. 

American Academy of Medicine, June 24-26,. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, Charles McIntire, 
M.D., 52 North Fourth street, Easton, Pa. Sub- 
ject: Medical Sociology. 


American Medical Association, June 27. Los. 
Angeles, Cal. Secretary, George H. Simmons, 
M. D.. 535 Dearborn avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Our grateful thanks are due and are right heartily given to those who are 
making possible year by year the work of the Charities Publication Committee, the 
most important part of which—though by no means the whole of it—is the publi- 
cation of this weekly journal of constructive philanthropy. First among these 
co-operating agencies must be named the New York Charity Organization Society 
itself, which has put money into the enterprise continuously from the beginning 
even when rival needs were pressing hard for consideration, and which has 
steadily regarded this particular activity as a contribution to the social work of 
the nation, not as a special organ or a private resource for the promotion of its 
own temporary and local ends. Next we may name the Russell Sage Foundation, 
whose appropriations to the committee have already indeed been much larger 
in amount that those of the Charity Organization Society, partly because of its 
greater resources and partly because, inthe Pittsburgh Survey, in the book pub- 
lication business, and, in other ways, the Foundation has really been co-operating 
with the committee in carrying out large plans which either body might conceiv- 
ably have carried out independently but which it has been mutually advantageous 
to carry out on this co-operative basis. Just as THE SuRvEy is not in any narrow 
or limiting sense the organ of the Charity Organization Society, although pub- 
lished by one of its standing committees, so it is not the organ of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, notwithstanding the generous appropriations which it has received 
from that source. None the less, speaking for the editors, for the Charities 
Publication Committee, and for that large constituency for whose sake the com- 
mittee exists, we cannot do less than express thus publicly our appreciation of 
the valuable aid which the Russell Sage Foundation has given since it came 
into existence four years ago. 

For some years the committee has had at its disposal an annual educational 
fund of from $8,000 to $15,000, contributed in relatively large amounts by a few 
generous friends of Tur Survey, and to these contributors also we wish to 
make heartfelt acknowledgment. There are convincing reasons for the continu- 
ance of this educational fund, a little over half of which has already been sub- 
scribed for the current year. The Charities Publication Committee is not a com- 
mercial enterprise carried on for personal profit. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as claiming any superior merit for it on that account. Perhaps it would 
be better if it were; but in that case the work which we are now doing would be 
left undone, or would have to be taken up by some other agency of research, 
interpretation, and public education. Our commercial receipts, from subscrip- 
tions, sales, and advertising, are nearly enough to meet the expense of printing 
and distributing THe Survey; but expensive investigations and editorial revision 
and a very extensive press service and propaganda inust still be supported, 
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doubtless they must always be supported, like. research and education in other 
fields, by the financial contributions of those who believe in them. Our appeal is 
that of the university, the library, or the constructive social movement. Our 
present acknowledgment to those who have responded to that appeal is that of 
trustees who-are using the funds placed at their disposal with fidelity and dis- 
crimination, and with gratitude to donors who thus entrust to them the carrying 
out of what they conceive to be a sacred and inspiring trust. 

Not all of the best friends of THE Survey are in position to contribute in large 
amounts to this educational fund, and in the aggregate a very substantial addition 
to our resources, correspondingly enlarging our opportunities, has been made by 
a group of some three hundred co-operating subscribers. To these also, in 
language quite as emphatic as we have used in connection with the larger contribu- 
tions, we acknowledge our obligations. They are a part and a very intimate and 
vital part of the educational enterprise ; and, if we may take our readers into com- 
plete editorial confidence, we may frankly confess that it is one of the special 

ambitions of the editors, and of the committee to which they are responsible, to 
increase the number of co-operating subscribers, thus increasing the relative part 
which they take collectively in financing the enterprise. 

What the precise nature of that enterprise is cannot be more clearly stated 
than in the following paragraph of the committee’s latest annual report: 


The magazine itself goes to 15,000 people weekly,—not a large circulation compared 
with that of the general periodicals. A better comparison is to consider the difficulty and 
expense which the various national movements for health, housing reform, child labor, 
and so on, wouid be put to should they endeavor to reach an audience of 15,000 every week, 
or every time they had something important to say on the subjects within their fields. 
This is effected through THE Survey, and the people reached are a picked group, those 
who will not only read but act. It is immensely important that these thinkers and workers 
for social advance in many states and cities are kept abreast in a consecutive and enliven- 
ing way with these movements, so that they become the backbone of an enlightened public 
opinion. It is first of all a mechanical proposition—of getting into few pages the material 
which will satisfy the professional worker, will interest the outsider, and will not over- 
burden the general reader. It is a research proposition, demanding a staff which can, 
without too great an expenditure of time and money, get at and present the underlying 
facts and tendencies in charitable, civic, and labor conditions. It is essentially a financial 
proposition, demanding and justifying the raising of money beyond the business receipts 
of a small, if growing, circulation. Ture Survey is endeavoring to serve: 

1. As interpreter of inter-related social movements—the prevention of tuberculosis, char- 
ity organization, housing reform, civic improvement, and so on; 

2, As interpreter of civic and social advances in every part of the country ; 

3, As interpreter of different groups in society to one another; 

4, As interpreter of the social work of the several professions to one another; 

5, As interpreter of social invention in industry; 

6, As interpreter of industrial relations and conditions; 

7, As interpreter of social research; 

8, As interpreter and advocate of reform and social advance, where none other exists; 

9, As quick investigator and interpreter of the facts of living conditions while they 
are in process rather than after they have happened. 
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MEN AND RELIGION 
FORWARD MOVEMENT 


A new movement for religious revival 
which has a distinctly social purpose is 


the undenominational plan for intensive. 


work with men and boys, to be carried 
on from September, 1911 to May, rgr2, 
by the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment. This plan, which originated five 
years ago in the mind of H. W. Arnold, 
then secretary of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association, was 
definitely inaugurated at a meeting in 
New York last May by representatives 
of eleven brotherhoods in various Prot- 
estant denominations, of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, 
and a definite plan of campaign was 
worked out last October at Buffalo. 

A continental committee of ninety- 
seven was elected and local committees 
of one hundred each were established in 
some ninety cities. These local com- 
mittees are to work up the religious in- 
terest of their communities through the 
press, by the distribution of literature, 
and where practicable by a house to 
house canvass. [inally, when the com- 
munity is prepared, experts sent by the 
continental committee are to conduct an 
eight-days campaign that will challenge 
the attention and interest of all. Each 
“team” of experts will include, besides 
those whose teaching is strictly religious, 
a leader in social service and an expert 
in shop and factory work. Conservation 
Day at the end of the campaign (April 
28) will gather together the results of 
the work of the year and make them the 
basis for permanent work for men and 
boys by each church. 

The object of the whole movement, to 
make “the program of Christ the world 
program of daily affairs,” is itself so- 
cial. The specific plan of social service 
includes the study of the literature of 
social service; conferences with public 
officials, philanthropists, working people, 
ministers, and educators in the commun- 
ity, and instruction to men and boys in 
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regard to what is being done for the im- 
provement of conditions, what still needs 
to be done, and how best they individual- 
ly can help do it. Finally, a thorough 
study of local conditions can be made as 
a basis for future work. 

Officers of general organizations are 
James G. Cannon, New York, chairman; 
Charles T. Thompson, Minneapolis, vice- 
chairman; James H. Post, Brooklyn, 
treasurer; Hubert Carleton, Boston, re- 
cording secretary; Fred B. Smith and 
Fayette L. Thompson, associate cam- 
paign leaders; James A. Whitmore, pro- 
motion secretary, and Roy B. Guild, 
executive secretary. 

A committee of fifteen well-known so- 
cial workers has sent out a letter giving 
its hearty support to the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement, because, the 
letter says, “there has never been a time 
when the men in the great brotherhoods 
and in the church at large have been so 
eager in the matter of social service. We 
believe that they are simply waiting to 
have someone direct them to a definite 
task.” - Social service, in the opinion of 
this group, is distinctly religious, and ac- 
cordingly it bespeaks for the movement 
“the endorsement of all social workers 
who may hitherto have been indifferent 
to the church because they have felt that 
the church has not been concerned about 
the burdens -which have been crushing 
those unfortunate members of society to 
whose interests they devote their lives.” 
Continuing the letter reads: 


We value this movement because it gives 
all the workers in the social field an oppor- 
tunity to come face to face with one another 
and with the workers in the church. We be- 
lieve that out of the conferences, discussions, 
and mass meetings will come a better ap- 
preciation of the needs of our common hu- 
manity; that the workingman and the em- 
ployer of labor will see each other’s problems 
with clearer vision; that the practical! service 
of attempting together to meet the pressing 
social questions of the day will make us un- 
derstand that while we may not agree as to non- 
essentials, nevertheless we have in common 
the desire to share the purpose of Jesus and 
help bring in the Kingom of God. 
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The letter recommends that the local 
social workers in each of the ninety 
cities to be visited be called together in 
conference and their advice sought as 
to the subjects which should be pre- 
sented to the local community, either 
while the campaign is in progress in the 
city or previously, in order that greater 
interest may be aroused in the entire 
matter of social service. 

The call is signed by Jane Addams 
and Graham Taylor of Chicago, Robert 
A. Woods of Boston, Frederic Almy of 
Buffalo, Alexander Johnson of. Fort 
Wayne, and Howard S. Braucher, Ed- 
ward T. Devine, Livingston Farrand, 
Homer Folks, John M. Glenn, Hastings 
H. Hart, Owen R. Lovejoy, Charles 
Stelzle, Lawrence Veiller, and Gaylord 
S. White of New York. 


METAL TRADES DISCUSS 
WORK-ACCIDENT LAWS 


At its last annual convention held in 
New York the National Metal Trades 
Association devoted a morning session 
to the discussion of accident compensa- 
tion. The committee on employers’ 
liability, of which Williaw Butterworth 
of Deere and Company, Moline, IIL, is 
chairman, presented a report on the prin- 
ciples underlying work-accident laws at 
home and abroad and the constitutional 
limitations governing future legislation 
in America. 

The positive recommendations of the 
committee were an elective law on much 
the same plan as that recently passed 
in New Jersey, and a provision allowing 
voluntary agreements between employer 
and employe to be substituted if these 
agreements were equally favorable. 
Pending legislation, the committee en- 
couraged the formation of such volun- 
tary agreements and believed that con- 
tributions from employes are desirable, 
not to relieve the employer of his fair 
share, but simply to increase the sum to 
be received by an injured man... The 
death payment in the proposed bill is 
not to exceed $2,500, total disability not 
to exceed five years at half the yearly 
wage and partial disability in proportion, 
payment of compensation to begin one 
week after injury. 
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The first speaker in the discussion 
was Raynal C. Bolling, assistant general 
solicitor of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, who supported automatic com- 
pensation. He believed that a contribu- 
tory scheme was both too heavy a bur- 
den on the workmen and had a tend- 
ency to discourage the prevention of 
accidents. 

Miles M. Dawson said that the whole 
problem was, as the Germans recognized, 
one of insurance. The present tendency 
toward either wide open liability or an 
elective system would enormously in- 
crease the insurance rates. The forma- 
tion of mutuals would tend to keep these 
down, and the ultimate development 
should be, he felt, toward a state insur- 
ance system such as exists in Germany 
and as the state of Washington has just 
established. This would tend to dis- 
tribute the burden more equitably and 
would be easier to reconcile with our 
constitutions than a compensation system. 

The association passed resolutions ap- 
proving a system of compensation, ap- 
propriating funds both for carrying on 
the work of the committee and for es- 
tablishing a system of inspection for the 
prevention of accidents, and urging 
a petition to Congress that 1912 be the 
year for the International Congress on 
Social. Insurance, which is to hold its 
next meeting in this country. 


MOTION PICTURES TO 
BE SOCIAL WORKERS 


Manufacturers of moving pictures are 
finding stories of dramatic and human 
interest in the work of various social 
agencies. Inspired by the success of the 
well known fly, tuberculosis, and clean 
milk films the fiscal supervisor of state 
institutions of New York has interested 
the Kalem Moving Picture Company in 
presenting motion pictures of certain of 
the state charitable institutions. These 
are to be shown publicly for the first 
time at the State Fair at Syracuse next 
fall. They will also be put upon the 
market and exhibited generally through- 


out the United States and in some for- 


eign countries. Mr. McCarthy has 
selected for this purpose four institu- 
tions: the Hospitals for Crippled Chil- 
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HOSPITAL FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 
HAVERSTRAW, N. Y. 


WEST 


dren at West Haverstraw, the School 
for the Blind at Batavia, the Home for 
Veterans at Bath, and the State Institu- 
tion for Destitute Indian Children. 

It has been suggested that the proposed 
exhibition of these moving pictures 
would seem to exploit the misfortunes of 
the poor and that the relatives of patients 
would object. The film for the Hospital 
for Crippled Children at West Haver- 
straw has been completed. It has been 
made with skill and taste. The opening 
tableau shows a crippled child on its bed 
and its parents in distress over its de- 
formity. A tenement inspector appears 
and tells them of the hospital for crippled 
children. After a visit to a doctor an 
application is made for the child’s ad- 
mission. The parents visit the girl af- 
ter she has been at the hospital for a 


es 
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short time and they are taken around the 
institution by her to see its work. 
Among the scenes is a baseball game in 
which the ball can be seen in motion. 
This is probably the first time this has 
been shown. After being cured the lit- 
tle girl returns to her home to find it 
transformed, for during her absence the 
father encouraged by her improvement, 
has secured a better job. 

Assuming that the other three films 
are made with equal skill and judgment 
there is every reason for believing that 
positive benefits will follow from their 
exhibition. In the one completed there 


is nothing overdrawn or grewsome and 
of the regular patients, save the little 
girl who appears in practically all the 


THE APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION. 


scenes, there is no one who could pos- 
sibly be recognized. The parents of 
crippled children who would otherwise 
go uncured will learn of the hospital 


‘ hrough these pictures. The fiscal super- 


risor of state institutions has hit upon 
n excellent way for legitimately adver- 
tising the work of state hospitals and 
making the public realize the need for in- 
creasing their capacity. 


PURE FOOD; 
CHILD LABOR 


The United States Supreme Court has 
made a decision upholding the confisca- 
tion of adulterated goods under the food 
and drugs act, which decision may have 
a far-reaching effect in the encourage- 
ment of such legislation as that proposed 
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in the Beveridge bill for the national pre- 


vention of child labor. The constitution- 
ality of the food and drugs act was not 
disputed in the case before the Supreme 
Court, but is indir. ctly affirmed in the 
decision of the court. Justice McKenna, 
delivering the opinion, says: 

The statute in question rests, of course, 
upon the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce; and, defining that power, we 
have said that no trade can be carried on be- 
tween the states to which it does not extend, 
and have further said that it is complete in 
itself, ‘subject to no limitations except those 
found in the constitution. 


* What was disputed was the power to 
seize the articles after the transporta- 
tion was complete and they had become 
mingled with other property within the 
state to which they had been sent. The 
court upholds the power of the federal 
government to seize the illicit articles 
wherever found, and emphatically denies 
that. they must be apprehended in transit. 
To give the articles immunity after they 
have become a part of the general mass 
of property in the state to which they 
are sent 

would defeat, in many cases, tel provision for 
their: confiscation, and their confiscation or 
destruction is the special concern of the law. 
The ‘power to do so is certainly appropriate 
to the right to bar them from interstate com- 
merce, and completes its purpose which is 
not to prevent merely the physical movement 
of adulterated articles, but the use of them, 
or rather to prevent trade in them between 
the states by denying to them the facilities 
of interstate commerce. And appropriate 
means to that end, which we have seen is 
legitimate, are the seizure and condemnation 
of the articles at their point of destination in 
the original, unbroken packages. The selec- 
tion of such means is certainly within that 
breadth of discretion which we have said 
Congress possesses in the execution of the 
powers conferred upon it by the constitution. 


This language would seem to imply the 
right of Congress to forbid the facilities 
of interstate commerce to articles manu- 
factured in whole or in part by the labor 
of children, or to articles manufactured 
in factories in which machinery is un- 
protected or in which the wage contract 
does not conform to prescribed condi- 
tions. Without arguing the expediency of 
such legislation, it is interesting to specu- 
late on the possibilities in these directions 
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if it should eventually be found 
that the police power of the states is not 
adequate to the correction of recognized 
and flagrant evils. 

Even more interesting and instructive 
is the general character of the reason- 
ing of a court which as in this instance 
is really desirous of finding reasons for 
upholding the constitutionality of legis- 
lation which is admitted to be inherently 
desirable. The movement for the recall 
of judges would be less likely to become 
popular if this judicial attitude were to 
become more general. 


CALIFORNIA’S RECORD 
IN SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


This spring marks the fifth anniver- 
sary of the destruction of San F[ran- 
cisco by earthquake and fire. It is hard 
for those who did not go through it, 
to realize the demoralization of such a 
catastrophe. As a Californian put it, 
“We are still struggling to regain our 
footing, and here in San Francisco we 
have been so absorbed in our personal 
affairs that we have not yet regained 
our interest in social and civic matters.” 
Nevertheless, the Legislature, which has. 
just adjourned. after an eighty-five-days’ 
session, was the most socially active of 
any in the history of California. 

In the elections of last November, the 
better elements in the state, republican 
and democrat alike, united in a deter- 
mined stand against the control of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Party lines 
were eliminated and progressives of all 
factions were returned to the Legisla- 
ture while Governor Hiram ,v.nson was 
heralded on all sides as the best gov- 
ernor the state has had in many years. 

The sociai workers, quick to recogniz2 
their opportunities, have reaped a gol- 
den harvest. Here is a partial list of 
legislative gains: 

“After fifteen years’ work a generous 
appropriation has at last been made for 
an adult reformatory. At present there 
is nothing to bridge the gap betwe:n 


‘the juverile reform “schools and the state 


prisons of San Quentin and Folsom. 
Conditions are to be greatly altered in 
these institutions by the introduction of 
the “state use system” and the “three 
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grade system.” Heretofore the only 
trade taught to prisoners has been. the 
making of jute bags. As jute bags are 
not made elsewhere in the state, there 
has been none of the customary opnv: 
tion to the sale of the prison product, 
but, on the other hand, the prisoners 
have been released at the end of thar 
sentences armed only with a useless ac- 
complisl.ment. Under the new state u:e 
system, so far as practicable, they wiu 
be taught to make all the commoditi:s 
used by state, county, and city depart- 
ments and institutions. The three-grade 
system provides a division of prisoners 
according to conduct. The grades 
are marked by different uniforms. For 
good behavior there will be promotion 
to the blue uniform from the grey in 
which all enter, and for bad behavior a 
change to stripes. Matrons for women 
prisoners and a complete separation of 
tie sexes are made obligatory in county 
jails. A bureau of criminal identifica- 
tion has been established. The new juve- 
nile court law advances the period of 
minority from eighteen to twenty-one 
years and provides for a larger number 
of better-paid probation officers and a 
detention home for every county. The 
age of consent has been raised from six- 
teen to eighteen. 

An eight-hours law for women has 
been passed [see THE Survey for March 
25], child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion laws have been strengthened, and 
the tenement house law has been favor- 
ably amended. In the future patients 
may enter insane hospitals voluntarily or 
they may be placed in them by request 
of their families without the delay of 
legal commitment, while judges are em- 
powered to send drunkards and drug 
users to insane hospitals on definite 
charges instead of to county jails. 

The State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection has had its appropriation greatly 
increased and greater control over insti- 
tutions has been given it. Orphan asy- 
lums and child-placing agencies as well 
as public relief agencies for indigents 
have been made subject to its supervision. 

An appropriation for preventive tuber- 
culosis work has been granted the State 
Board of Health. 

Finally, an employers’ liability law has 
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been passed. It provides election be- 
tween automatic compensation and lia- 
bility with the customary defences re- 
moved. This election is to be made, as 
in the New Jersey law, at certain spec- 
ified times and not after the accident oc- 
curs, and is to be binding on the em- 
ployer in all cases. The employe is es- 
pecially provided for as in cases of gross 
negligence of the employer he is not 
bound by his election of compensation, 
but can bring suit under the liability law. 
The awards under the compensation 
plan are for disability, sixty-five per cent 
of wage-loss for a period not to exceed 
three years, and at death three years’ 
wages to total dependents, that is, to a 
wife, a dependent husband, or children 
under eighteen years. The law has also, 
like that of New Hampshire, the excel- 
lent feature of providing for partial de- 
pendents in proportion to their depend- 
ence on the deceased. A board of three 
arbitrators, chosen by the governor for 
two, three, and four vears respectively, 
with salaries of $3,600 a year and offices 
at San Francisco, is provided for the set- 
tlement of disputes. 


PEAY?S PH Ese NIG 
TO MAKE CHARACTER 


The social trend of physical education 
was brought out strongly at the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the American Physical 
Education Association, held in Boston. 
One session, in the Brookline municipal 
gymnasium, was given to folk dancing 
and organized gymnastics in which 500 
individuals took part. 

At the opening meeting Dean L. B. R. 
Briggs of. Harvard contrasted the old 
idea of training merely picked students 
for a few special events with the higher 
task of the ,modern physical director, 
which is 
to show such a university as Harvard how 
much it has yet to learn of the place of phy- 
sical training, not merely or chiefly for athletic 
teams, but for the crooked that can and 
should be made straight, for the weak that 
can and should be made strong—not strong 
for the four-mile race, but strong for the rea- 
sonable daily duty of the useful citizen; not 
over-devi'loped for a season, to cave in a 
year later, but developed gradually, symmet- 
rically, and for life. 


Speaking on the social value of play, 
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Joseph Lee said that all play is a crude 
expression of personality. Play is of 
two kinds, the purposeful and the ex- 
uberant: 


_The commonest kind of play is purposeful. 
The child’s mind is wholly on results, His 
heart is set on getting his toe into his mouth, 
his house built, his plant growing, the runner 
out at first, the ball over the line. Not the 
gymnastics involved, but the thing accom- 
plished, is what he cares about. 

The end of play is always an ideal end. A 
child has made his first cake. He looks at it 
a moment very seriously. Then he sees that 
it can be improved and begins to make an- 
other. We all know that story. It is the 
story of mankind. We know that he will 
never make that perfect sand cake. But we 
also know that everything that makes life 
worth living, that lends it nobility or inter- 
est, is to be found in the pursuit. 

The other kind of play is the exuberant sort. 
Watch a lot of children at recess. See how 
they run and thump one another and squeal. 
The force here is evidently not toward a def- 
inite end but rather outward from a center. 
It acts on radial lines. The boy himself with 
his arms and legs, his very fingers out- 
stretched, his hair standing on end, assumes 
bodily the radiate or starfish form. The 
phenomenon is in the nature of an explosion, 
not of purposeful action of any sort. The 
power, instead of being turned into the cyl- 
inder, now. shrieks out through the safety 
valve. The value of this exuberant sort of 
play is especially as a crude expression of 
personality. It is to the whole organism what 
the uninhibited sneeze is to the lungs and 
vocal chords. The best play partakes some- 
thing of the nature of both of these. 

James P. Munroe, executive director 
of Boston-1905, made the point that 
although Boston was the first city in the 
country to establish public playgrounds 
and to carry out a large system of public 
parks, yet neither is utilized to anything 
like its capacity for public health or “for 
the education of boys and girls in clean 
sport, team play, gumption, and good 
citizenship.” His prediction for the 
future gave play the chief place in the 
curriculum: 

When we get our school courses reorgan- 
ized so that only a small part of the day—if 
any part of it at all—shall be spent sitting at 
cramped-up desks, learning by rote from a 
text book, the rest of the school exercises can 
be made, as they ought to be made, to serve 
for training and developing the body and the 
hand, and for making the pupil into a well- 
rounded man or woman as well as into an 
efficient citizen. In that day—and I hope it 
will at least be dawning in 1915—we shall see 
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clearly, as now we are begining to see dimly, 
that, the fundamental and important business 
of education is to supply those four things 
which the boy himself instinctively is always 
striving for: good health, organized stimulat- 
ing exercise of his body and his senses, the 
working intelligently with others that we call 
team play, and not least, the opportunity for a 
genuine use of his individual power of initiative. 


INSTITUTE FOR 
PLAYMAKERS 


The Playground Institute for the north 
central states, held at Minneapolis April 
6-8, was the fourth of a series conduct- 
ed by the institute committee of the Play- 
ground Association of America. The 
earlier meetings were at Holyoke, Mass., 
in December for the New England states ; 
at Baltimore in January for the middle 
Atlantic states and at Detroit in January 
for the central states. In all 103 cities 
have been represented at the institutes by 
delegates officially appointed by mayors. 

These playground institutes mark the 
second great step in the development of 
playgrounds in the United States. The 
first effort was to bring cities to a realiza- 
tion of the necessity of providing play 
space, equipment, and supervision for 
children. The second step deals with the 
technicalities of playground administra- 
tion. Just as school teachers have been 
getting together for years to study the 
problems of the schoolroom, so now the 
play leaders, directors, and supervisors 
are meeting to study the problems of 
play. 

The institute meetings are quite differ- 
ent from the playground ccngresses, for 
no effort is made to arrange demonstra- 
tions or to hold public meetings. The in- 
stitute attracts only those who are en- 
gaged in some way with the actual 
administration of playgrounds. 

The Minneapolis Institute included 
delegates from Minnesota, Wisconsin, IIl- 
inois, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota. Twenty-four cities 
were represented by forty-nine delegates 
The sessions dealt with such topics as 
playground equipment, play spaces in 
public parks, a city plan for play 
grounds and public recreation, civic 
and social centers in the public ‘school 
buildings, playground management, win- 
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ter activities on the playground, play- 
ground activities for children under ten 
years of age, for the older girls, for the 
older boys; boy scout patrols on the play- 
ground, etc. The committee secured the 
services of such experts in playground 
work as E. B. DeGroot of Chicago, 
George W. Ehler of the University of 
Wisconsin, formerly in charge of play- 
grounds in Baltimore; E. J. Ward of the 
University of Wisconsin, formerly in 
charge of playgrounds and social centers 
in Rochester; Carl Rothfuss, director of 
playgrounds in St. Paul; Stella L. Wood, 
director of Kindergarten Norma! School, 
Minneapolis; Harriet Heller of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, formerly chief 
truant officer of Omaha and one of the 
directors of the Omaha Playground As- 
sociation; C. T. Booth, director of Min- 
neapolis Playgrounds, and Theodore 
Wirth who is superintendent of parks in 
Minneapolis. 

Superintendent Wirth, who is said to 
have gone farther than any other park 
superintendent in the United States in 
setting aside and equipping park spaces 
for play, held that the park officials have 
as a whole failed to make the best and 
fullest use of their opportunities for 
establishing public recreation. While he 
did not advocate that playgrounds should 
supersede all other park functions, he 
did argue strongly that “ample room, 
proper location, efficient equipment and 
supervision, and a reasonable, liberal, 
sustaining” support” be given to play 
grounds. Certain parts of parks in 
smaller cities should be set aside for 
playgrounds, he held, but in the congested 
parts of large cities there is no question 
that the grounds must be acquired for 
playground purposes alone. The most 
urgent part of his message advocated the 
purchase of available sites in growing 
cities before the price becomes too high. 

An indication of the great care and 
skill with which the playground institutes 
go into the technique of their work was 
furnished by the address of E. B. De 
Groot of Chicago, who told in elaborate 
detail of a newly invented surface for 
playgrounds. This consists of sixty per 
cent ground cork in pieces about the size 
of the top of a lead pencil, mixed with 
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‘kept clean and sanitary. 


THE TURNING POINT. 
A well-supervised playground is often the 


turning boy's lif 
Journal. ‘The recent Playground Institute, 
which drew representatives of playgrounds 
from twenty-four cities to, Minneapolis. is 
represented as a benevolent and modernized 
policeman who is no longer a terror to boys. 


point in a e, says the 


forty per cent of torpedo sand, the re- 
sulting mess to be mixed with ninety 
per cent asphalt. The surface thus pro- 
duced has been so satisfactory that it has 
been used for indoor gymnasium floors. 
It can be washed with a hose, marked 
with chalk for games-—used for every 
sort and condition of play, and still be 
It is expensive, 
costing $2.20 a square yard, but it lasts 
for years. 


NEEDS OF THE 
COUNTRY CHURCH 


The efficiency test was applied to the 
churches of New England at the recent 
meeting of the New England Country 
Church Association, held in Boston. 
That the churches cannot meet such a 
test successfully was shown by Prof. H. 
K. Rowe of Newton Theological In- 
stitute, who said that he knows of four 
New England towns with one Protestant 
church for every 100 people, seven towns 
with a church for every 175, and fifteen 
towns with a church for every 275. The 
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average church attendance in these towns 
is fifteen per cent of the total Catholic 
and Protestant population. Professor 
Rowe declares that there is a general in- 
difference among the ministers and that 
a great need exists for better ee es of 
country pastors. 

There seemed to be no general agree- 
ment as to what that training should be. 
The Rev. J. N. Pardee of Boston thought 
that there is danger in overlooking the 
preaching side of the work. “Our coun- 
try people will go down deeper in their 
pockets for a good preacher than for a 
good sociologist, economist, or organ- 
izer,’ he said. The Rev. Warren H. 
Wilson, superintendent of the department 
for church and rural life of the Pres- 
byterian Church, believes that the social 
problem must be attacked. “If the 
church wakes up to its duty,” said he, 
“it will attack poverty. We are now 
confronted with the problem of abolish- 
ing poverty in the districts where dwell 
land tenants instead of landowners.”’ 

The opinion. was general, however, 
that the country churches need stronger 
men at their heads—men as capable as 
those in the citv churches. Under pres+ 
ent conditions of oversupply of churches 
it is difficult to see how a church with 
two or three hundred people can support 
a “city preacher.” The “denominational 
kink,” as it was called by E. Tallmage 
Root, seems to be at the bottom of the 
difficulty. Mr. Root believes that de- 
nominationalism has failed and that if 
church barriers could be wiped out much 
that is now impossible could be accom- 
plished. The present lack of co-opera- 
tion among rural districts results in weak 
churches as well as in bad farming. 


SOCIAL EVIL IN 
A SMALLER CITY 


Conservative New Haven was stirred 
on the evening of April 25 at the second 
annual State Conference of Charities 
and Correction, by an outspoken exposi- 
tion of the magnitude of the “social evil” 
in this country and its devastating results. 
Conditions and facts, well known to 
those working on the problem, were 
brought home to a portion of society 
which deliberately turns its back on the 
pestilence, secures itself against knowl- 
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edge of it, and by its silence condones it. 
Viewing the evil as it is, it seems incredi- 
ble that no concerted uprising against it 
has taken place. While some women in 
every community are protected, yet, as 
Dr. Thomas N. Hepburn, secretary of 
the Connecticut Society of Social Hy- 
giene, said: “in a city of 100,000 in- 
habitants, 200 girls each year are sacri- 
ficed for this purpose. Our complaisance 
in the midst of this inhuman practice is 
to my mind the most astonishing feature 
of the social evil.” 

Charles W. Eliot of Cambridge, 
Mass., in a review of the subject urged 
publicity as the only means of combating 
the scourge. Registration by physicians 
of all cases of venereal disease, if not 
by name at least by number, is needed, 
he said. Education of the young is more 
necessary than police regulation. Fables 
have been told to children when the truth 
was most needed. 

Charity societies were urged to inquire 
into the working conditions of girls in 
families to which they give relief. Over 
2,000 women a year are turned away 
from the charity offices of five Connecti- 
cut cities for lack of employment. There 
is little doubt that a great number of 
these go on the street. “Lack of indus- 
trial and technical training for girls, fit- 
ting them for expert employment, leaves 
them helpless” when thrown on their own 


resources. The unskilled laborer be- 
comes a tramp; the unskilled woman, a 
prostitute. 


This discussion of the social evil in a 
smaller city is particularly interesting at 
this time when the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission has just reported. 

The keynote of the conference, “pre- 
vention,” was sounded positively in the 
measures advocated, and indirectly in the 
papers, the majority of which dealt with 
children. Connecticut is now awake to 
the need of state help for children. A 
reformatory for boys is under way, and 
a bill has been favorably reported for 
the construction of a similar institution 
for girls. At present a girl over sixteen 
who is committed must go to jail or to 
a crowded sectarian home. These insti- 
tutions, however, no matter how elab- 
orate they may be, are, like prisons and 
hospitals, only links in an endless chain 
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of relief. Better housing, education of 
the parent in hygiene and care of chil- 
dren, a sensible and practicable curricu- 
lum for the boy who has to leave school 
early, these were all strongly urged as 
measures to reduce the number of de- 
pendents for whom institutions must be 
established. 

Alfred P. Fletcher, principal of the 
State Trade School, threw an interesting 
light on the attitude of the child, espe- 
cially the boy, toward school life. From 
time immemorial school tasks have been 
work to the average boy and little has 
been done to make them more entertain- 
ing. As soon as a boy reaches his teens, 
and even before that period, he wants to 
exchange study for real work and wages, 
which appeal to him more than abstract 
problems do. To retain his interest is 
vital. He cannot understand the value of 
study unless he can use it in everyday 
life. The half-time system such as Cin- 
cinnati uses helps at this stage. Under it 
the boy works two weeks and goes to 
school two weeks. The varied employ- 
ment curbs his restless spirit and satisfies 
his desire to be out in the world. 

Defectives were considered from the 
standpoint of prevention and cure. The 
enormous number of epileptics and de- 
fectives is growing and methods and 
means of treating them are inadequate. 
Little attempt has been made to prevent 
the marriage of defectives which is al- 
most certain to result in equally defective 
children. The session devoted to defec- 
tives, led by Dr. Max Mailhouse, presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Colony for Epi- 
leptics, discussed the ignorance of parents 
and teachers which prevents them from 
recognizing the handicap from which sub- 
normal children may suffer. The want 
of provision for defectives is amazing 
when it is considered that one in five hun- 
dred persons is afflicted. 

Perhaps the most interesting preven- 
tive and corrective measure proposed 
was made in an address. by Governor 
Baldwin, who advocated whipping boys 
instead of giving them short terms 1n 
reform schools. There is a disgrace con- 
nected with a beating, no matter how 
light, that might do more to prevent fur- 
ther misdemeanor and to give “back- 
bone” than months of confinement, he 
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said. He proposed the same punishment 
for drunkards and wife deserters. 

The president of the conference, Prof. 
Henry N. Farnam of Yale, reviewed the 
work yet to be done in a paper on The 
Good Samaritan and the Good Citizen. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


SOLUTION OF URBAN 
HOUSING 


The city of Philadelphia has practi- 
cally achieved the solution of the urban 
housing problem in America so far as 
the type of house is concerned. The ar- 
ticle by Miss Parrish on another page, 
gives most interesting details of the way 
in which the entire city has been built 
up with small houses. That in one city 
a million people should live in small 
houses, and that a city of Philadelphia’s 
size and age should be a city of homes 
and not a city of tenements, are the most 
hopeful notes which have thus far been 
struck in the discussion of the housing 
problem of America. 

What is possible in Philadelphia is 
possible today in practically every other 
American city except New York and pos- 
sibly Boston. It would be difficult to 
imagine a more comfortable type of 
house for working people than the Phil- 
adelphia house. With a sufficient num- 
ber of rooms of ample size, with :nodern 
plumbing, furnace in cellar, running 
water, modern toilet conveniences, bath- 
tub and heat, with small back yards and 
real privacy, it is hard to conceive how 
homes which more perfectly satisfy the 
need of our urban housing population 
could be devised. 

Of course from an architectural point 
of view there is great monotony in these . 
rows of similar houses stretching for 
miles in every direction, but so, too, 
there is even worse monotony in the rows 
of tall tenements in New York. Mo- 
notony can be relieved by varving the 
architectural treatment, which of course 
always adds to the expense, but it can 
be done just so far as the people have 
means to pay for it. The beauty of the 
Philadelphia house is that it provides not 
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only excellent living accommodations for 
the city’s working people, but does it 
at rates within the workingman’s means. 
The assertion that Philadelphia has 
solved the urban housing problem should 
be distinctly understood to apply only 
to the type of house; that is, Philadelphia 
has solved the architectural or planning 
problem and the economic problem. But 
the sanitary problem is not solved and 
never will be in any city, for here hous- 
ing reform is a matter of eternal vigi- 
lance. So long as the citizens of any 
community tolerate dirty streets, the too 
infrequent collection of garbage and ref- 
use, the accumulation of filth in neglect- 
ed alleys, the outside water closets and 
antiquated privy vaults, the unregulated 
lodger evil, the use of cellars as dwell- 
ings, and the continuance of bad plumb- 
ing, there will be a housing problem. 
The Philadelphia houses, built in rows, 
are infinitely better for the unskilled la- 
borer than the ordinary detached houses 
common to many American cities. Be- 
tween detached houses too little space 
is generally left, and the spaces quickly 
degenerate into unkempt bare spots, un- 
savory receptacles of waste material. _ 
With the example of Philadelphia so 
splendidly demonstrated through years 
of practical experience there is no longer 
any excuse for the newer cities of our 
middle West and far West to copy the 
blunders of New York. Let them, in- 
stead, copy the successes of Philadelphia. 


JUSTICE WITHOUT FEAR 
OR FAVOR 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The arrest of the secretary of the 
International Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers’ Union at the instance of the 
. Erectors’ Association, whose members 
employ many of those union men, on 
the charge of blowing up the plant of 
the Los Angeles Times and many other 
bridge and building structures, is one 
of the most serious arraignments ever 
suffered by American organized labor. 
The only parallel to it is the prosecu- 
tion of the officials of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners in Colorado and Idaho. 
But however heinous the crimes were 
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with which the miners leaders were 
charged, there was at least an occasion 
which partly accounted for them both 
in the aggressions of certain powerful 
combinations of employers and in the 
disturbed and corrupt political condi- 
tions in Colorado, which bred distrust 
of the law and contempt for many of 
those charged with its enactment and 
enforcement. In the public mind these 
conditions and the charges against the 
miners found some. connection, enough 
at least to cast suspicion upon the pros- 
ecution and to give the benefit of a 
larger doubt to the accused, which led 
to their acquittal. . 

There is no such occasion in any way 
to extenuate the long series of dastard- 
ly deeds for which the perpetrators have 
been sought continuously and which are 
now charged against the executive of- 
ficer of the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers, his brother, and an alleged 
third conspirator, who, it is claimed, has 
turned informant and has offered states 
evidence. Such serious charges, involv- 
ing, it is said, the loss of no less than 
112 lives and property valued at nearly 
$4,000,000, should not be held as true 
against any man until they are proved 
by due process of law. Moreover, no 
one who is just, and who knows the 
only way in which justice can be done, 
will deny the right of the accused to 
the best legal defence they can secure, 
or will begrudge them the largest help 
of their friends in procuring the ablest 
available counsel. If there is probable 
cause to hold the accused to trial on these 
charges, it is the plain duty of the Erec- 
tors’ Association and of the authorities 
to prefer and press them. If there is 
reasonable doubt of the guilt of the ac- 
cused, or much more strong presump- 
tion of their innocence, in the minds of 
their friends and fellow-craftsmen, it is 
equally their duty to aid in their defence. 

On both sides, however, there is much 
to deplore already. On the one hand, 
it is unfortunate that the arrests were 
made in such a spectacular way and that 
such unusual and extra-legal measures 
were employed by the detectives. While 
they insist that the forms of law were 
complied with in the extradition and de- 
livery of the prisoners where they are 
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to be arraigned, it seems extraordinary, 
to say the least, that neither time nor 
opportunity was given them to consult 
counsel or friends; that they were hur- 
ried to Chicago and detained there for 
several days, not at a police station or a 
county jail, but in the private house 
of a detective; and that then they were 
transported out of the state in about as 
sensational a way as could have been 
recorded in the newspapers. However 
necessary it may have been, or may have 
seemed to be, to resort to these meas- 
ures, it is none the less unfortunate, and 
a tactical error, thus to give color to 
the charge of kidnapping, and to make 
it more possible for many to believe the 
counter-charge of the accused that they 
are the victims of a “frame-up” by em- 
ployers and detectives in. conspiracy 
against organized labor. Those who 
know William J. Burns, the head of the 
detective agency, who claims to have dis- 
covered and to be able to convict the 
perpetrators of these crimes, believe him 
to be a man of character incapable of 
entering into such a conspiracy. After 
his brilliant success in unearthing and 
convicting Abram Ruef and his accom- 
plices in their bribery of the San [ran- 
cisco city officials, and just after opening 
his detective agency in Chicago, Mr. 
Burns certainly has everything to lose 
by failure in this case and everything 
to gain by proving it as charged. Since 
no one doubts his rare capacity as a de- 
tective, the presumption is that he must 
regard his evidence against the accused 
as conclusive, or he would not have risk- 
ed their arrest and staked his all upon 
proving the charges to which such wide 
publicity has been given. Nevertheless, 
whatever the presumptions thus furnish- 
ed may be, the public is bound to sus- 
pend judgment until the evidence is pre- 
sented to the courts. All, except those 
whose prejudices and special interests 
prepossess them against labor unions and 
everyone connected with them, will be 
loyal to the just and humane way which 
the law itself takes, of holding any man 
innocent until he is proved guilty 

On the other hand, it is as unfortunate 
for the cause of organized Jabor and for 
all the law-abiding, honorable, and pub- 
lic-spirited men in its leadership and rank 
and file, that their justifiable .and com- 
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mendable rally to the defence of a prom- 
inent representative of one of the great 
unions should apparently or actually place 
them in the false and intenable position 
of pre-judging the case against the ac- 
cused, or much more of in any way ex- 
tenuating or making light of the mur- 
derous destruction for which the guilty 
should be punished to the full extent of 
the law. Detective Burns emphatically 
declares, “I do not believe that organized 
labor stands for murder, I do not for a 
moment believe that any labor officials 
higher up than are these men were cog- 
nizant of what was going on, and I 
believe that when the whole story 
is laid bare, every big labor leader in 
the country will renounce and denounce 
these fellows. The man who had the 
brains of the band had worked himself 
to a pitch where he believed any course 
justifiable in upholding the principles he 
advocated.” 

Let these labor officials Higher up do 
their utmost to see that justice is done, 
not only to the accused men, but also 
to their own great cause. Let them also 
do their utmost to stand with the Ameri- 
can public in protecting life and property 
from the cowardly attack of the bomb- 
thrower and the dynamiter by fearlessly 
aiding the courts to find and deai with 
the facts, without respect to persons. 
Thus they will not only best protect 
themselves and their cause from unjust 
aspersions, but will deserve and secure 
the renewed confidence of the American 
people, who can be trusted to see that 
fair play is done and a square deal given, 
even in such a case as appeals directly 
to the personal and national instinct of 
self-preservation. 


THE CHICAGO VICE COM- 
MISSION 


By HENRY B. FAVILL, M.D. 
Chicago 


The printed report of the Chicago Vice 
Commission is a remarkable document. Those 
who have been aware of the activities of the 
commission are not surprised at the thorough- 
ness of the work described. To anyone un- 
familiar with existing conditions this exposi- 
tion must be a tremendous shock. To sct 
before the average citizen in unequivocal 
terms and in detail unmistakably reliable the 
facts of the underworld is a task enormously 
difficult, deeply instructive, and as a rule thor- 
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oughly distasteful to said citizen. All. of 
these things pertain to this report. 

' There is more, however, to the work of 
this commission than mere industry or in- 
sight. The report sounds a clear, coura- 
geous, and more or less hopeful note as to 
what to do. It is of course obvious that the 
recommendations are not uniformly clear as 
to desirability. There can be no question that 
agitation, education, and the correction of 
public sentiment are fundamental to consid- 
erable and lasting reform. There can be 
many questions and differences of opinion as 
to the recommendations of immediate proced- 
ure intermediate between the present status 
and a future regeneration. Nevertheless, the 
commission advises positively steps of imme- 
diate procedure representing its judgment as 
to what is both feasible and effective. 


In view of the uncommonly strong makeup’ 


of the committee, these recommendations 
should be received with the greatest respect. 
The tendency of men, in particular those who 
have general knowledge of these subjects, is 
to shrug their shoulders. The generalities 
as to what “always has been and always 
will be,” “human nature,” and all that line of 
talk which comfortably disposes of the whole 
matter by doing nothing, are too familiar to 
require discussion. 

This supineness is not necessarily indiffer- 
ence. It is to a large extent discouragement 
born of observation as to the futility of so- 
cial agitation. The view is superficial. Fu- 
tility is apparent rather than real. An under- 
current of reform is obvious to students of 
the situation. ; 

It must be borne in mind that the commis- 
sion is neither questioning history nor attempt- 
ing to change “human nature.” It is endeav- 
oring to discern in the light of history and 
human nature what is to be done with a pes- 
tilence which has assumed abnormal propor- 
tions in the course of the developments of 
civilization, and whose bearings and interre- 
lations are by reason of our present stage of 
evolution different from any propositions 
which history or human nature has hitherto 
presented. 

The great difficulty in reform movements is 
in correlating and stabilizing the machinery 
of correction. This, the commission means to 
secure by a fixed commission as to policy and 
a fixed court as to current dealing. The 
faint-hearted will look upon these things 
askance, as likely to be ineffective. The sinis- 
ter clements will of course oppose them, but the 
merit of the situation will lie in having 
boldly uncovered the matter and established 
machinery which shall deal with it in the 
open, thereby on the one hand limiting the 
quasi-criminality of the police and adminis- 
tration connivance or profit-sharing, and on 
the other keeping awake the civic sensibili- 
ties of the public, which hitherto has taken 
refuge and received comfort in ignorance. 

The recommendations are worthy of trial 
and the work of the commission beyond meas- 
ure to be commended. 
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By RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 


Boston 


Despite the ninety-five recommendations 
through which the Chicago Vice Commis- 
sion hopes to make war upon the social evil, 
I suppose there are not many persons who, 
after reading its report, will feel more hope- 
ful than before. Yet we may thank the com- 
mission for impressing upon us afresh the 
omnipresence of the evil which it is attacking. 

Special dangers, special temptations to sex- 
ual vice lurk, as the commission shows us, 
in the streets, but also in the homes of the 
people; among strangers, but likewise among 
blood relations; in the hotels and shops of a 
city, but none the less in the steamships and 
railway trains; in the crowded theaters, dance 
halls, and saloons, to be sure, but in the empty 
parks as well; in the ice cream parlors as in 
the long notorious “massage parlors.” 

What place can be named that has not a 
special and peculiar danger? Is there any 
hope of protecting us in all these places at 
once? Is it not better to recognize that the 
danger exists wherever people exist? 

It is the same with the commission’s report 
of a list of “causes” for sexual vice. It is 
easy to see that low wages contribute to it, 
but can any one fail to recognize that pov- 
erty also withholds some while financial com- 
fort appears to lure others to their disgrace? 
Strength of “desire” and weakness of “will,” 
loneliness and the close pressure of others’ 
example, ignorance and_ sophistication, too 
much slavery and too much liberty—every 
conceivable feature of character and of en- 
vironment can be brought to mind as a 
“cause” of vice by those who are familiar 
with city life or with this report. 

I believe that it is useless to search out 
“causes” and danger points. Everything, every 
place, and everybody in the community must 
be reformed before the “social evil” is appre- 
ciably ameliorated. But this is encouraging, 
not discouraging. We need waste no time in 
search or preparation. We can attack the evil 
anywhere—in ourselves first and best of all. 
Any genuine good that we do to any one will 
help abolish the social evil. 

One good accomplished in this report is 
the contradiction of the old fallacy that pros- 
titutes usually die within five years. Among 
thirty who had been in the business an aver- 
age of five years (eight of them considerably 
more than five years) “the majority are ap- 
parently in robust health.” (page 148.) Yet 
the commission itself repeats the old fallacy 
(page 32) in a slightly altered form. 

One of the flimsiest of the many flimsy 
weapons employed against the colossal evils 
of sexual vice is the gross exaggeration of 
its dangers to life. Another is the sort of 
advice with which the commission closes its 
ninety-fifth recommendation: “that the daily 
press publish an appeal or protest to parents 
that their children be not given too much lib- 
erty; that parents and guardians accompany 
children of all ages upon their amusement 
excursions” (page 52). 
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d Venereal disease can be abolished in armies 
and navies (perhaps elsewhere) by prophylac- 
tic and medicinal treatment. Houses of pros- 
titution can be raided and broken up, scat- 
tering their inmates in the flats and tencments 
of the city as seeds of new vicious example 
(apparently the commission does not believe 
in segregating prostitutes in restricted areas). 
But the social evil will be practically as great 
as before when venereal disease is controlled 
and prostitution scattered. It can be attacked 
only in the individual soul and by the indi- 
vidual soul overmasteres! by God. 


By MAUDE E. MINER 


Secretary New York Probation Association 


The report of the Chicago Vice Commission 
presents a picture of actual conditions with 
regard to the social evil in one of the great 
cities of our country, and the facts are clearly 
set forth without prejudice and without sensa- 
tionalism. The picture is dark because the 
facts are dark. The ultimate responsibility for 
changing the situation is placed where it right- 
ly belongs, and it is true that the problem will 
remain as long as the public conscience is 
dead to the issue or indifferent to its solution. 
The public conscience must be awakened and 
the public insist upon changes in the situation 
or no changes will be made. It is due to the 
fact that the people of the city do not rise 
up and demand a differgnt condition that 
prostitution continues and increases as a com- 
mercialized business; that the existing laws 
are not enforced; that there is lack of proper 
protection and sex and moral instruction for 
the children; that the demand is being met by 
an increasing supply of girls and women who 
enter the ranks as the result of bad home 
conditions, economic conditions, lack of recre- 
ational facilities and sex instruction, and by 
the work of procurers; that more effective 
work is not done by way of rescue and re- 
form and more helpful measures tried when 
women come in conflict with the law instead 
of having fines imposed; that the trade con- 
tinues, commercialized by men and supported 
by men. 

We can change these conditions if we will. 
The truth is we have been looking for some 
satisfactory means of dealing with the prob- 
lem without facing it squarely to see why it 
exists and how it can be minimized or elim- 
inated. The report of the commission decides 
against segregation and regulation, and rightly 
so, for the system of segregation has failed 
where it has been tried. The truth is, segre- 
gation does not segregate. JI*urthermore, we 
will never countenance the recognition or le- 
galization of a commercialized business which 
means only ruin to the race. The one hopeful 
method of attacking this problem successfully, 
as contained in the recommendation of the 
commission, is sound and wise: “Constant 
and persistent repression of prostitution the 
immediate method; absolute annihilation the 
ultimate ideal.” 

In such a comprehensive study we look in 
a chapter on Rescue and Reform for a de- 
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tailed statement of methods and definite meas- 
uring of results of existing institutions doing 
reformative work, with specific recommenda- 
tions for rendering this work more effective. 
The results of probation work with the im- 
moral and wayward girls in the Juvenile 
Court of Chicago are not given, and we are 
not told what methods are employed by pro- 
bation officers in dealing with these girls. We 
have only the statement that a very large pro- 
portion of them are “either committed at 
once to institutions or, if put on probation, are 
soon returned to court and committed.’ The 
reformatory institutions of the state are very 
briefly described and little information is 
given about the life of the girl within these 
institutions, the character of training there, 
the results obtained, and we do not learn 
whether or not any parole work is done in con- 
nection with them. 

Though little information is given about the 
rescue homes, it is sufficient to show the need 
of better regulation cf them. After reading 
of the maternity ward of Cook County Hos- 
pital we question as to whether or not there 
is a social service worker there. The recom- 
mendation that scientific investigation be made 
of institutions and homes to which girls and 
women go, either voluntarily or under com- 
mitment, is a good one, and the results of such 
an inquiry would be most illuminating and 
helpful in working out a more comprehensive 
and effective reformative scheme. 

One of the greatest results that can follow 
from the study into conditions in Chicago will 
be that this investigation and report will point 
the way to other similar investigations which 
can be made in other cities, and to the awak- 
ening of different communities to the realiza- 
tion that the problem of the social evil 1s one 
which must not be left for its solution to 
police officials or other groups in the com- 
munity, but that it is a problem which the 
whole community must help to solve. 


By MARY KINGSBURY SIMKHOVITCH 


Greenwich House, New York 


The value of a report consists in its em- 
phases. Not only is it important to bring 
together the various aspects of the problem, 
but also to show these aspects in their proper 
relation one to another and to bring out in 
relief significant high lights. 

The Chicago Vice Commission’s report is 
successful (1) in emphasizing the economic 
factors making for prostitution; (2) in indi- 
cating the absolute necessity for the careful 
classification of delinquents and correspond- 
ing treatment in order to secure results; (3) 
in insisting upon the recognition of prosti- 
tution as a business where profit and the use 
of alcohol are the most important features, in 
the interest of which youth in its inexperi- 
ence is exploited and sacrificed; (4) in tying 
up the question of “vice” with that of the 
need for recreation; and (5) in suggesting 
a permanent municipal body to which this 
problem shall be referred thus providing for 
the development of a continuous policy. 
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If one were hypercritical, one might sug- 
gest that the report is weakest on the side 
of emphasizing the importance of ideals 
strongly appealing to the young. The re- 
ligious girl, the trade unionist, the suffragist, 
the socialist, the revdlutionist is so deeply 
moved by faith in life that she is not easily 
led astray. Not even under severe economic 
pressure will she be so likely to take this 
path as will her less purposeful sister. 


By FREDERICK H. WHITIN 


Chairman Committee of Fourteen, New York 


The commission’s report shows a full and 
complete investigation and study of existing 
conditions in a most difficult field, crowded 
with opportunities for exaggeration and sen- 
sation. Its recommendations are idealistic; 
they aim to secure a condition which cannot 
be obtained in this generation or the next. 
It is no wonder the report of the commis- 
sion was unanimous! 
support from all decent citizens. 

But what of the means proposed for attain- 
ment? Having made the diagnosis, the com- 
mission recommends the establishment of an 
institution to accomplish the remedy pro- 
posed. Possibly this was all this particular 
body could do, for it made no study of law 
enforcement. It could not study law enforce- 
ment in Chicago for there was none. It is 
to be regretted that the commission could not 
delay its final report until it could have tested 
for itself the effect of a maximum enforce- 
ment of the existing laws. If a study of 
enforcement was made in the other cities 
referred to (page 20) no mention is made of it. 

The commission condemns as “degenerating 
and ineffective” the continental system of li- 
cense and legalization. It finds the existing 
system in Chicago most unsatisfactory, even 
under so good an administration as. that of 
Superintendent of Police Steward. It recom- 
mends constant and persistent repression by a 
morals commission, a morals court, and a 
morals police. 

Has the commission made a study of how 
its recommendations might be expected to 
work in practice? If so, the chapter has been 
omitted. What is the commission’s answer to 
the following: 

(1) The members of the morals commis- 
sion are to be appointed by the mayor, who 
is subject to political pressure against law 
enforcement. Carter Harrison, the recently 
re-elected mayor of Chicago, has already de- 
clared himself in favor of “sequestration.” 
Can he be expected to appoint members likely 
to enforce the recommendations? 

(2) The organization and composition of 
the proposed morals court is not stated. The 
first most important business of such a court 
will be to determine upon the character of 
evidence which will be required for convic- 
tions. A commission which has not studied 
enforcement knows nothing of the problems 
of evidence required. Must the police be par- 
ticipants in sin and crime that they may se- 
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cure the necessary evidence? Dr. Morrow 
has for years denounced this requirement of 
evidence demanded in New York, and Chief 
O’Meara of Boston believes the disorderly 
houses are a lesser evil. Another illustration 
of difficulties: How are a morals commis- 
sion, court, and police “immediately to sup- 
press assignation hotels’? (a) Because it is 
an assignation hotel rather than a disorderly 
one, it is not a neighborhood nuisance (upon 
which condition the existing law and decisions 
lay emphasis; (b) being a hotel, the proprie- 
tor must accept as guests persons who comply 
with certain not difficult requirements, or he 
is liable under the innkeepers act; (c) drastic 
action can only follow a criminal conviction 
which necessitates proof of knowledge, a dan- 
ger which astute proprietors have been taught 
to avoid. The vice commission has estimated 
the strength of the opposition to its recommen- 
dation by those directly profiting from vice. 
What of the indirect forces? (a) The man in 
the street opposes them for he is yet to be 
taught effectively that sexual desire does not 
require satisfaction for the maintenance of 
physical health; (b) is a closed and clean 
town attractive to the “stranger within the 
gates” of whom the commission speaks? It is 
not; hence general business interests will 
oppose. 

(3) What does repression first accomplish? 
A scattering of plague spots into new loca- 
tions, generally residential districts. Even 
Superintendent Steward’s order forbidding 
the sale of liquor in disorderly houses had 
that effect according to the commission’s own 
report. It also states (page 293) “that ex- 
perience in despotic and theocratic govern- 
ments has shown that suppression of prosti- 
tution has often driven it into the mass of the 
community, making it take the peculiarly dan- 
gerous clandestine type.” Is the community 
sufficiently aroused to be prepared to carry 


the fight through to annihilation? Bitter ex- 
perience teaches one to say “no.” Must we 
then temporize with the evil? This is the 


problem the commission faced. “On to Rich- 
mond!” was the cry of the North fifty years 
ago. The attempt cost both sides tens of 
thousands of lives and hundreds of millions 
of dollars. When Richmond did fall it was 
the result of steady pressure upon the front 
and the annihilation of the sources of support 
and supply from the rear. Is it possible that the 
vice commission’s broad program was adopted 
to secure this combination of direct and in- 
direct attack without expectation of accom- 
plishing one before the other? Its expe- 
rienced members must have appreciated that 
no large city of the present day, with a popu- 
lar form of government, would continuously 
sustain an effort to suppress prostitution by 
direct attack. Public sentiment will, however, 
sustain limited repressive measures. While 
these are restraining the evil, the adoption of 
the other recommendation would, by cutting 
off the so-called sources of supply, enable the 
eventual accomplishment of the ultimate aim, 
“complete annihilation.” 
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FACTORY INTROSPECTION 


THE SHOP SURVEY CARRIED OUT BY THE BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL OF 
THE. CLOAK AND SUIT TRADE OF NEW YORK’ 


GEORGE M. PRICE, M.D. 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS AND STANDARDS 
° eins 


The sanitary government of an indus- 
try by the industry itself is a new phase 
of constructive social work, and marks 
a new epoch in the labor movement in 
this country. Nothing less than this is 
the outcome of the great strike in one 
branch of the garment trades, last sum- 
mer in New York, and of the remarkable 
protocol which ended it, and created 
what is known as the Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control in the Cloak, Suit and 
Skirt Industry. On funds supplied joint- 
ly by the manufacturers and unions, a 
survey of work conditions has been car- 
ried forward during the past half year, 
and the findings are now before both 
parties to the labor contract as the basis 
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for concerted action. . The unions have 
engaged in at least one “health strike” to 
remedy conditions in a plant which of- 
fended on every count in the investiga- 
tion—in itself a way mark in trade his- 
tory in New York. 

Early in November, in historic Cooper 
Union, an enthusiastic and overcrowded 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
this board. The hall overflowed with 
members of the cloakmakers’ union, and 
a large number of representatives of the 
Manufacturers’ Protective Association, 
who but a few weeks before, on Septem- 
ber 2, had concluded an honorable peace, 
after a long, bitter, and costly war. 

At this meeting the men who had led 
the contending armies and the leaders of 
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A CROWDED SHOP. 


the two powerful organizations repre- 
senting employes and employers ex- 
pressed their conviction that if there 
were no results other than the creation 
of the Board of Sanitary Control, the 
strike would not have been in vain; the 
peace pact, and what it stood for, was 
worth all the trouble, thé economic loss, 
and the suffering of individual victims on 
both sides. A common ground had been 
created for capital and labor to stand 
upon in harmony without being accused 
of treachery to their respective causes. 
For the first time organized labor con- 
ceded that the demand for “safe and 
sanitary shops” is equal in importance, 
if not superior, to the common demands 
for increase in wages and decrease in 
hours of labor. For the first time en- 
lightened employers themselves made the 
sanitation of their shops an important 
part of their collective program. 

The Board of Sanitary Control was 
specifically created for the purpose of 
establishing and maintaining higher san- 
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itary standards in the shops of the cloa‘.- 
making industry." At its first meeting, 
attended also by the attorneys for 
both sides and by Louis D. Bran- 
deis and Hamilton Holt, it was de- 
cided that preliminary to the estab- 
lishment of new standards or to 


attempt to enforce them it was essential 


to make a thorough and exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the sanitary conditions 
of all shops in the trade. A committee 
on investigation was appointed for this 
purpose consisting of S. L. Silver, Lil- 
lian D. Wald and the writer. This com- 


*The Board of Sanitary Control was appointed 
according to the protocol by Julius Henry Cohen 
and Meyer London, the respective attorneys of 
the Manufacturers’ Protective Association and of 
the combined unions. The board consists of three 
representatives of the public, viz, William J. 
Shieffelin, president of the Citizens’ Union, Lillian 
D. Wald of the Henry Street Nurses Settlement, 
and Dr. Henry Moscovitz of the Downtown Ethical 
Culture Society. The two representatives of the 
employers are 8S. L. Silver, a prominent manu- 
facturer, and Max Meyer, secretary of the Manu- 
facturers’ Protective Association. The two repre- 
sentatives of the unions are B. Shlesinger, a 
prominent leader of the union and manager of 
the daily Forward, and Dr. George M. Price, a 
former sanitary inspector in the Health Depart- 
ment, author of Handbook on Sanitation, Hygiene 
and Public Health, Tenement Inspection, ete. 
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mittee has been assisted by the advice 
and suggestions of the following experts: 
Prof. C. E. A. Winslow, E. L. Elliot, 
H. F. J. Porter, Frederick L. Hoffman, 
S. Crum and Dr. C. T. Graham Rogers. 
The investigation of the shops was ac- 
complished by a force of from five to 
eight inspectors under one chief. The in- 
spectors worked 157 days. Out of a list 
of 1,549 shops given by the unions only 
1,143 firms were found, and the total 
number of individual shops inspected 
was 1,243, the largest number being in 
Manhattan in the district south of 
Thirty-fourth street. The cost of the 
investigation, which up to April 1 
amounted to $1,445.03, was taken from a 
fund of $2,000 given for the purpose in 
equal parts by unions and manufacturers. 

Besides the general sanitary investi- 
gation a special investigation is being 
made by Dr. Rogers, with the consent 
of State Commissioner of Labor Wil- 
liams, into ventilating conditions, and 
by Mr. Elliot into light and illumination. 

The cloak and suit industry has a capi- 
tal of about $40,000,000 invested in it 
in New York, and about 1,500 establish- 
ments; an annual output of about $250,- 
000,000 ; 36,941 employes were found in 
1,200 shops, which at the height of the 
season employ over 47,000 people. Cloak- 
making shops present various types, 
grades, and stages from the standpoint of 
sanitation, as is to be expected in a trade 
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that has rapidly evolved from the tene- 
ment house sweat shop to the modern 
loft factory. Of the 1,200 shops inspected 
124 were located in converted tenement 
houses, 18 in rear houses, 2 in cellars, 
the rest in lofts. 

With few exceptions no special haz- 
ards are met by the workers in the cloak 
trade coincident to a series of mechanical 
operations. Whatever dangers to health 
exist are limited to the stooping posture 
and constrained attitude assumed by the 
workers and to the overwork and over- 
fatigue during the short rush seasons. 
The number of women in the trade is 
comparatively small, there being but 
20.36 per cent. Their work is mostly 
limited to finishing the garments. The 
workers who seem most affected by the 
incidence of their employment are pres- 
sers. Ironing is done chiefly by means of . 
gas heated irons. In 1,037 shops (86.42 
per cent) irons were heated by illuminat- 
ing gas. The pressers are placed near the 
coils of rubber filled with illuminating 
gas. A large proportion of the tubes 
were found not to be gas tight and to 
leak. The pressers were therefore sub- 
jected to the constant inhalation of gas 
and to a chronic intoxication with CO. 
Moreover, the temperature of the places 
where the ironing is done is excessive 
and the relative humidity very high. A 
special investigation into this matter will 
be made in the future. 


A GARRET SHOP. 
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The real menace to the health and life 
of the workers of this trade lies : 
not in the occupation itself but in the : 
housing of the industry in unsafe and 
insanitary shops. In this respect the in- 
vestigation serves as an analysis of the 
environment under which the great con- i 
gregate city industries are carried on, of ; 
which the needle trades are the leading 
type. They have their characteristic 
problems and work-a-day dangers, less 
spectacular but no less real than those of 
the building trades or of railroading. 

It is but just to state at the outset, that 
far from being the worst among these ; 
loft industries cloakmaking stands, as 
shown by the data gathered by the inves- 
tigation, much higher than the average. 

The investigation covered four points: j 
fire-protection, light and illumination, ; 
ventilation, and sanitary measures. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


The inspection has shown that while 
the largest number of the shops in the 
cloakmaking trade are not markedly 
insanitary they are, as a rule, defective in 
fire-protection. In this respect the shops 
in the “Fifth avenue, district”, which 
are of modern type and contain many 
comforts and conveniences which the 
poorer shops in the East Side lack, are 
much inferior to the latter. Located 
in seven- to twelve-story buildings they 
are without sufficient safeguards from 
fire. The inspectors found 14 shops with 
no fire-escape at all, 23 shops with doors 
locked during work; 58 shops with dark 
halls and stairs; 60 shops with halls less 
than three feet wide; 65 shops where 
ladders from fire-escape were straight; 
tol shops with defective drop ladders or 
none; 78 shops with obstructed openings 
to fire-escape; 1,173 shops with doors 
opening in. 

Even these figures give a feeble idea 
of real conditions in the shops and fac- 
tories from the point of the ever 
threatening fire risks. Such conditions 
do not lend themselves to: tabulation. 
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A.—Dry water closet. 

B.—Neglected toilet room. 

C.—Hallway of an old private house, used as a 
eee building. It has one toilet for the entire 
oor. 
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Our inspector, for instance, who visit- 


ed two cloak shops in the fatal building, 


23 Washington place, in which the 
Triangle Shirt Waist Company was one 
tenant, reported the building to be quite 
safe, judged by ordinary legal standards. 
His card reads that the structure belong- 
ed to the so called “fireproof” class; that 
it had two fireproof stairways, two or 
three elevators, standpipes on every 
floor and was provided with two fire- 
escapes. And yet, in this building 145 
persons lost their lives just three weeks 
after our inspector put it down as a safe 
one, comparatively speaking. 

Take another building, a modern loft 
shop structure on Fifth avenue eleven 
stories high, equipped with two narrow 
stairways, with two elevators with a 
maximum capacity for both of fourteen, 
and with but one narrow flimsy fire- 
escape at the far east corner, 130 feet 
distant from the front of the shop! I 
inspected the cloak shop on the tenth 
story which contained 135 employes. It 
was divided by a number of wooden 
partitions, and the front door to the hall 
could be reached only through a passage- 
way which was impeded by wooden 
boxes piled up to the ceiling. The pas- 
sage was but three feet wide and led to 
a narrow door which when opened in 
closed up the whole space. What chance 
for escape was there for 135 workers? 
And yet this building was put on our 
records as properly protected so far as 
the law stood! 

And what about a building on Broad- 
way on the corner of Eleventh street, 
where on the fourth floor not less than 
400 persons are working. This is 
equipped with but one narrow fire- 
escape on the front for its over 200 feet 
of length on the street! 

Next to 23 Washington place, our in- 
spectors found several shops in a tall 
loft-building (No. 21) with no fire-es- 
cape at all; of such buildings we found 14. 

In but 195 shops out of the 1,200 
inspected were more than one fire- 
escape found. There is no sense in 


D.—Low sill modern fire escape exit. 
#.—Ladderless fire-escape at the rear of a shop 


ilding. 
poe ard with closets; typical termination of 


rear fire-escape. 
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the practice which exacts but one 
fire-escape to a building, irrespective 
of its height, length, width, or the 
number of persons that work therein! 
Nor is the common location of fire- 
escapes on modern loft buildings, at the 
rear of the house, proper or sufficient. 
The front and rear of buildings are very 
often divided by partitions. 

Apart from the question of number 
and location the ordinary fire-escapes on 
loft buildings leave much to be desired. 
They are defective owing to the absence 
of mandatory and definite provision for 
their material and proper construction, 
and are very much inferior to the fire- 
escapes on tenement houses which are 
prescribed in all details by the tenement 
law. Moreover, the efficiency of any 
fire-escape is greatly reduced by obstruc- 
tions to its approach. In the factory 
buildings inspected the windows opening 
on fire-escapes were frequently found to 
be very high, with a two-and-a-half- 
foot climb over the sill which is bound 
to lose precious moments in case of fire 
and to augment the panic. A great many 
fire-escape exits are also obstructed by 
machines, pressing tables, etc. Large 
numbers of windows opening on fire- 
escapes are barred by irons attached to 
outside shutters, which are a serious 
menace and hindrance to escape. 


A BROAD OUTSIDE FIRB-ESCAPE. 


This is the next best ee to a modern fireproof 
well. 


The character of the stairways leading 
down from fire-escape balconies is equal- 
ly vital to their efficiency. Our inspec- 
tors found 65 of them-of the straight 
type down which it is extremely difficult 
to descend when there is nothing to ex- 
cite the climber. The drop ladders at 
best are a nuisance. They weigh from 
150 to 200 pounds and over, are very 
bulky, and not easily lifted and placed 
in proper position. The number of 
accidents on these drop ladders is great. 
But even the slight protection given by 
them was missing in 101 shops. They 
were nowhere to be found or they were 
hung on the fourth floor and therefore 
quite useless for their purpose. 

Most of the fire-escapes on rears of 
houses lead into closed yards, areas, and 
closed courts. Such a cul-de-sac is noth- 
ing short of a roasting pen during a 
fire. In several cases our inspectors 
found the only means of escape from 
these areas and courts to be through 
cellars, locked and ironbarred. 

The doors of 97.75 per cent of the 
shops inspected opened in, in spite of 
the law and in spite of the fact that doors 
so constructed are a menace to life. 

There was but one shop out of the 
1,200 in which a fire drill was practiced. 

On the whole, therefore, our investiga- 
tion has shown that the cloakshops in 


DANGEROUS INTERIOR STAIRWAY. 


It leads to the top floor of a rear building and has 
wooden treads. 
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A LUNCH ROOM. 
Employes of a cloak and suit company spend the noon hour here. 


the city, like other industries, suffer from 
a widespread neglect of safeguards 
against fire, and that to make them safe 
as workrooms a higher standard of fire 
protection must be reached. 


LIGHT 


Cloakmaking, like all needle trades re- 
quires very close and careful attention on 
the part of the worker, which is a great 
strain on the eyes. The stooping pos- 
ture and the variegated threads increase 
this eye-strain and unless the light falling 
on the work is very bright and near the 
eye-strain is abnormally augmented. 
Physicians who have much experience in 
clinics where workers, especially women 
who are employed in the needle trades, 
are treated testify that the number who 
suffer from eye-strain and its baneful 
effects is very large. Not only is the eye 
itself liable to suffer, but the general 
health is often ruined. Hence, ample 
light is one of the important hygienic 
protections absolutely necessary in shops. 

In our investigation 373 shops (31 per 
cent) were found with inadequate light, 
so that artificial illumination was needed 
during day. In most of the loft build- 
ings the light was ample; in the convert- 
ed tenements and in the smaller lofts 
with but one side provided with windows 
it was inadequate. Several shops were 
in garrets, and two shops were in cellars 
where artificial light had to be used the 
entire day. Apart from the building 
construction itself, the placing of ma- 
chines is so faulty in most shops that 
operatives do not get the best light avail- 
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able under the circumstances. Those 
who suffered the most in this respect are 
the finishers, all women, who are placed 
with their backs to the light and are seat- 
ed between the two rows of operators. 

In 60.75 per cent of the shops illumin- 
ating gas was employed; 25.25 per cent 
used both electricity and gas, and 14 
per cent electricity exclusively. The 
burners were in nearly all cases of 
the ordinary bat wing type, the light 
falling from the ordinary ceiling chan- 
deliers supplemented by one or two 
burner drop lights. 

In but 206 shops, (17.17 per cent), was 
any effort made to protect the eyes of 
operatives from glare by shades and 
globes, . In over four-fifths of the shops 
the eyes were subjected to the additional 
danger of the direct rays and glare from 
the gas burners, some of them so near 
the face of the workers that the heat 
was perceptible. 


VENTILATION AND OVERCROWDING 


In years past cloakmaking shops were 
about the most overcrowded in the gar- 
ment trades. The reason for this was 
that the work is seasonal. In leasing 
his shop, the employer usually calculated 
the space needed not according to the 
needs of the short rush season, but ac- 
cording to the longer between-season 
periods, so that during the height of the 
trade the shops were taxed to their ut- 
most capacity, machines being placed in 
solid rows with no elbow room or breath- 
ing space for the swollen batteries of 
workers who bent to their stint during 
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ONE ESCAPE FOR THESE MEN. - 


The room is on the top floor with a single pees seventeen by thirty-six inches opening on the 
re-escape. 


the rush days and often during the 
nights. 

Conditions have been much improved 
lately. A large percentage of the work 
is in the hands of capitalists, who find it 
to their benefit to lease large modern loft 
floors. Moreover the unions have suc- 
ceeded in limiting materially the hours 
of labor, and in abolishing night work 
and overwork. 

In our present investigation but two 
shops were found where the minimum 
legal limit of 250 feet for each person 
was wanting. The inspectors, however, 
reported many shops evidently over- 
crowded although they met the legal 
standard which is absurdly inadequate. 

This standard 
means, with a ceiling 
ten feet high, but 
twenty-five feet of 
floor space for each 
person, or a space 
about four feet by 
six! The law also 
does not allow any 
deductions for bulky 
machinery and bales 
of goods which fur- 
ther reduce the air 
space available. 

As the only means 
for ventilating the 
shops are the win- 
dows, and as these 
are almost always 
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HOSPITAL ROOM OF CLOAK COMPANY. 


closed to prevent draughts, the amount 
of fresh air supplied is much less than 
the necessary 3,000 cubic feet per hour. 


SANITATION AND COMFORT 


The majority of shops in the trade 
were in a fair condition in respect to. 
cleanliness and comfort, although there 
was much room for improvement. 

In 144 shops the walls, ceilings, and 
floors were dirty, in 19 the water supply 
was inadequate, in 267 (22.25 per cent) 
there were no receptacles for rubbish. 
In but 16 shops were there found cus- 
pidors, although the labor law requires 
them “‘whenever needed in the opinion 
of the commissioner.” 
sanitary defects were 
in the toilet accom- 
modations, some of 
which showed utter 
neglect. There were 
142 shops (11.83 per 
cent) in which the 
ratio of water clos- 
ets to the persons 
employed exceeded 
the legal maximum 
of 25 to 1. In one 
shop 83 persons 
used one toilet. In 
12 shops the toilet 
accommodations 
were in the yard, 
while in 111 they 
were in the halls, a 
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FACTORY INTROSPECTION 


WORKING BY GAS. 
This room is at the dark end of a large loft floor. 


location which is very faulty be- 
cause of the lack of care and clean- 
liness of such fixtures. In 13 shops 
there was no separation between the 
toilet rooms for men and women, and in 
* 413 (34.42 per cent) the walls, ceilings, 
and floors of the water closet apartments 
were dirty and offensive. The fixtures 
themselves were defective in 400 shops 
(33-33 per cent) and the flushing inade- 
quate in 60 shops. In the majority of 
shops (1,013) some caretaker was found. 

In the better class of shops there were 
washrooms, dressing rooms, lunch rooms 
and even emergency rooms, but most cf 
these conveniences, except in a few in- 
stances, were in badly lighted and ven- 
tilated corners of the lofts. But 25 shops 
had hot water supply for their workers, 
and but 171 furnished towels. In only 
447 shops were there dressing roonis, and 
a great many of them were ill-lighted, 
ill-ventilated, and unclean. 

But 7.22 per cent provide separate 
lunch rooms although lunch is eaten in 
83 per cent of all shops. These separ- 
ate lunch rooms, except in a very few 
places, are in dark corners, in the jani- 
tor’s apartments. They were found to 
be filthy. In only one shop was there 
a modern emergency room with a matron 
in charge. 


STANDARDS AND ENFORCEMENT 


As already noted the Board of Sani- 
tary Control was created primarily to 
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impose new sanitary standards upon the 
owners of shops in the cloak trade, the 
standards to be enforced by members of 
the Manufacturers Association and of 
the combined unions. The establishment 
of these standards has been a difficult 
and delicate matter, as it is necessary to 
make them just to all, practicable, and 
reasonable, without unduly burdening 
the owners of shops with expensive in- 
novations, or demanding impracticable 
things. 

Their enforcement presents a still 
more difficult problem. It must be put 
in the power of the Board of Sanitary 
Control, and for this it will be necessary 
that the board maintain a permanent or- 
ganization, office, and inspection force. 
There is a proposal to institute ‘sanitary 
certificates,” issued by the board, backed 
up by the promise of the tabor unions to 
call ‘‘sanitary” strikes wherever the con- 
ditions are such as may become danger- 
ous to life or detrimental to health. It 
is also proposed to establish an industrial 
clinic, so long advocated by Dr. Rogers, 
to pursue studies in industrial hygiene. 

Undoubtedly, the main work of the 
board will lie in the education of 
employers and employes in matters of 
sanitation, for in the active co-operation 
of the persons directly concerned in the 
industry lies the possibility for permanent 


DROP GAS BURNER. 


It is of the customary form with a wire guard 
to protect goods trom fire but with uo protection 
from glare. 
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reforms and lasting improvements. No 
amount of legal or other compulsion will 
render shops safe and sanitary if the 
owners are blind to their own and to 
their workers’ interests; and no amount 
of law will be able to enforce cleanliness 
upon workers who do not want it. 


In its broad sanitary, social, medical, 
and educational work, and in its co- 
operative powers of enforcement, the 
Board of Sanitary Control is thus a new 
experiment in the industrial world, the 
results of this experiment will be watch- 
ed with interest. 


THE ARMY OF SORROW 


MARY BUTLER KIRKBRIDE 


THERE ARE AT LEAST 200,000 PRONOUNCEDLY FEEBLE-MINDED PERSONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
OF THESE 16,000 ARE INMATES OF ALMSHOUSES WHILE ONLY 18,000 ARE CARED FOR IN SPECIAL 


INSTITUTIONS.—Fernald. 


Men of victorious cities, aglow with the heat of the strife, 

Men of the bountiful country, alert and throbbing with life, 

Fathers of bright-eyed daughters, mothers of stalwart sons, 

Hark to the host of the vanquished, marching with lowered guns. 

For we are the Army of Sorrow, living yet worse than dead, 

Saddest of all God’s creatures, from whom His light has fled. 

The guilt of the mighty cities has doubled our teeming ranks, 

But many a sun-lit valley sends stragglers at our flanks, 

From village and town and prairie o’er the length and breadth of our land 
Are gathered the thousands on thousands, who make up our pitiful band. 
O God, can ye leave us longer, us who are guiltless of sin, 

Or rest for a single moment till each lost sheep is within! 

Gray-haired, yet catching at sunbeams; of age, yet playing with toys; 
You house us with tramps and drunkards, grown men and man-grown boys. 
Lured by each wayward impulse, bereft of the power of control, 

Yet placed in a world of demons ready to snatch at our soul. 

O Sisters, think of us women, children in innocence, 

Yet mothers of fatherless babies, victims of foul offense. 

Oh, the pangs that we must suffer, the anguish at their birth, 2 
Hunted, and mocked, and branded the outcasts of the earth. 

Saved only the bitter knowledge that by an iron law 

Our children, and their children, must carry the self-same flaw. 

O Brothers who hold the purse strings in each of the kindred states, 
Who vote vast sums for highways, and decking of the gates, 

If you laid the wealth of the nation in payment at our feet, 

The debt to our lost manhood you still would fail to meet. 

Yet now but a handful of us are guarded with zealous care, 

While the rest, like a festering ulcer on our country’s breast lie bare, 
If Love and fleet-foot Pity knock vainly at your door, 

Shall Fear and Worldly-Wisdom not spur you on the more? 

We ask for broad, green farm-lands, the sunshine that we love, 

With stillness brooding o’er us like the wings of a nesting dove; 

To taste the joys of labor on the lap of the kindly earth 

And to prove, though maimed and halting, our lives may yet have worth. 
We pray that each low ember you gently, wisely fan 

Till each of us reach his measure of likeness to a man. 

Your reward? May it not be the Vision that in our wrecked bodies of clay 
A Christ-child was growing in wisdom and stature from day unto day? 
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REAL HOMES 


FOR 


WORKINGMEN. 


Each house, six rooms and bath. Rent, fifteen dollars a month. 


THE HOUSING AWAKENING 


IX 


ONE MILLION PEOPLE IN SMALL HOUSES—PHILADELPHIA 
HELEN: L. PARRISH 


OCTAVIA HILL ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA 


With our knowledge of the evils of 
tenement houses in America, why do 
tenement houses continue to be built? 
Why are associations organized to pro- 
mote model tenements and not for the 
substitution of some better kind of hous- 
ing for the people? 


1A series of articles describing housing condi- 
tions in typical American cities, large and small, 
Hast and West, and the efforts being made to im- 
prove these conditions. Published with the co- 
operation of the National Housing Association. I. 
Introduction, by Lawrence Veiller, THE SURVEY, 
November 19, 1910, price 10 cents; II. Socialists 
and Slums—Milwaukee, by Carl D. Thompson, De- 
cember 38, 1910, price 25 cents; III. The Awak- 
ening of a State—Indiana, by Albion Fellows 
Bacon, December 17, 1910, price 10 cents; IV. 
Housing Reform in Cold Storage—Boston, by Hd- 
ward T. Hartman, January 21, 1911, price 10 
cents; V. The Huddled Poles of Buffalo by Fred- 
eric Almy, February 4, 1911, price 25 cents; VI. 
New Tenants and Old Shacks—St. Louis, by 
Roger N. Baldwin, February 18, 1911, price 10 
cents; WII. Teaching the Tenant—-Los Angeles, 
by Johanna Von Wagner, March 4, 1911, price 
25 cents; WIIT. The Romeo Flat—San Francisco, by 
Alice 8. Griffith, April 1, 191/, price 25 cents, 
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The unanimous verdict of the 1400 dele- 
gates to the International Housing Con- 
gress at Vienna last year condemned the 
tenement dwelling, on the grounds of 
health and social welfare. Great Britain 
contended that on the grounds also of 
cost its indictment is just. It was argued 
by Mr. Aldridge of England that a nor- 
mal, healthy dwelling for a workingman’s 
family consists of three bedrooms, a liv- 
ing room, a scullery, and a bath, and that 
it is even now impossible in continental 
cities, to approach this standard in block 
dwellings at a rental within the reach of 
the working people. It was shown that 
in Great Britain the cost of the room, 
including the cost of the site, in the cot- 
tage or one-family dwelling, is less than 
the cost of the room alone in the block 
building; and the discussions of the con- 
gress offered many valuable suggestions 
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A HOUSE FOR BACH FAMILY. 
Two-story brick houses, four rooms and bath. Selling price, $1,750. Rent, thirteen dollars a month. 


HOUSING AWAKENING 


toward furthering the substitution of the 
small house for the tenement. 

In many American cities the signifi- 
cance of this subject is not yet apparent 
to the average citizen. The one-family 
house was originally the universal type; 
the tenement is a development of later 
days, but in many large and crowded 
communities it is already of the first im- 
portance. In outlying districts of Greater 
New York, among green fields and unim- 
proved areas, the “horrible example,” 
even though built according to the new 
law, persists and repeats itself, and 
the infection is rapidly spreading to sur- 
rounding cities. Can it be that this kind 
of building has become a habit with the 
builders, and that a habit is allowed with- 
out question to control an issue such as 
this? 

The contrasting type of the small house 
in Philadelphia has given rise in its va- 
rious stages of development to many and 
serious difficulties, but this attempt to de- 
scribe it is prompted by the belief that 
it is the better method of housing, the 
only method that ultimately will offer a 
solution of the great housing problem 
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with which all our cities, great and small, 
must some day wrestle. There is the 
good small house and the bad small 
house; the small house on its own street 
and with its own yard, and the small 
house crowded in behind a large house 
on the rear of lots or in narrow alleys, 
wherever the greed of landlords, before 
the law forbade, could find a footing for 
it. There is the small house whose rent 
is too high, which when times are hard 
and work is scarce has to house more 
than its own one family for whose need 
it is adapted. These are some of its 
phases, and yet, even in slum districts, 
the evils arising from its overcrowding 
and misuse are less serious than those of 
the tenement, for it is more readily re- 
constructed and less costly to destroy. 
In the newer sections of a city and in its 
newer forms it may become the stepping 
stone to garden cities and to a realization 
of the dreams of city planners, while the 
tenement will forever prevent its city 
being a city of homes. 

Four reasons are usually given why 
this method of housing has succeeded in 
Philadelphia: first, the topography of 


HOMES OF UNSKILLED LABORDRS. 


Tens of thousands of these in Philadelphia; six rooms and bath. 


Rent, thirteen and fourteen 


dollars a month. 
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the’ city with the low price of land; 
second, the municipal regulations favor- 
ing the small house; third, the readiness 
of financial institutions to loan money for 
building operations; fourth, the desire of 
the people to own their own homes. 

In this discussion it is hoped to show 
that Philadelphia’s situation is no longer 
a peculiar one. Rapid transit and the 
decentralization of industries give other 
communities similar opportunities, though 
it may be necessary for them to get some 
impetus in this direction through stronger 
and better legislation, or by the initiative 
of philanthropic effort, or by the experi- 
ments of enlightened business interests. 
But Philadelphia’s example at least points 
the way. 

First, then, in regard to the city itself. 
It is situated on an undulating plain with 
an extended water front and covers an 


area of 130 square miles. It is made up” 


of a number of districts brought to- 
gether under one government by an act 
of consolidation in 1854. It thus con- 
tains various centers of commercial and 
manufacturing activity and the natural 
growth about these centers, extending 
over and filling in the stretches of un- 
occupied land between them, has con- 
tributed largely to its development. An 
excellent street car system makes a five- 
cent fare to extreme points. 

Its land values have always been re- 
markably uniform and low for a city of 
its size. Today, within twenty-five or 
thirty minutes of the City Hall, building 
land with street and municipal improve- 
ments can be bought for from $14,000 to 
$16,000 an acre. If the maximum num- 
ber of forty houses be allowed on this 
space, built on lots of fourteen to fifteen 
by fifty to sixty feet each, the price 
would be about $400 for each of these 
lots. The zone where such prices obtain 
is receding constantly to the edge of the 
unimproved areas which are waiting for 
the approach of the trolley lines and the 
opening of streets, but these figures may 
be taken to suggest roughly the basis on 
which the building operations in small 
houses are undertaken. 

Second, the building requirements as 
to foundations, walls, joists, etc., are 
much less severe for houses sixteen feet 


or less in width. Fourteen feet, however, 
is the minimum width of house allowed, 
and in many of the present operations it 
is found advantageous to increase the 
size of lots, even a few inches in width 
adding greatly to the desirability of a 
house. st is said that the leniency of 
these municipal regulations in Philadel- 
phia is a strong factor in the success of 
the small two-story house. 

On the other hand, no house can be 
built on an existing street which is less 
than fourteen feet wide, and all new 
streets opened must be at least forty 
feet wide from house line to house line. 
Also, the owner must in the first instance 
meet all the charges for street improve- 
ments, although he only carries as a per- 
manent charge the care of the curb and 
sidewalk. For a lot fourteen feet wide, 
these charges are: 


Sewer, $1.50) per. foot...3. .0.. 25s $21.00 
Water main, $1 per foot........ 14.00 

Roadway, 12x 14 feet; asphalt at 
20 cents per square foot.-..... 33.60 
Curb at 55 cents per foot....... 7.70 

Sidewalk, 8 x 14 feet; concrete at 
20 cents per square foot...... 22.40 
$98.70 


The fire regulations require that all 
houses, except in certain outlying dis- 
tricts of the city, must be of brick or 
stone. 

The small house is safeguarded in 
cities of the first class in Pennsylvania by 
a law passed in 1895, before the business 
interests behind the beginnings of a tene- 
ment house movement were strong 
enough to offer serious opposition. This 
law makes the building of tenement 
houses so costly that it has practically 
stopped their erection for the poor. It is 
now applied chiefly to the building of 
high-class apartment houses. a 

The contracting builder, when an oper- 
ation in small houses is to be undertaken, 
usually buys the land by a small cash 
payment, arranging for the balance of its 
value by mortgages or ground rents. The 
money for these operations is largely 
obtained through the trust companies. 
First mortgages on real estate are by the 
law of Pennsylvania a legal security, and 
as trust funds can only be invested in 
such securities, these mortgages are 
greatly in demand. The companies will 
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MECHANICS’ HOMES. 


Six rooms and bath. Rent, sixteen dollars a month. Brick houses, built in rows. Sale price, $2,000. 


NEWER TYPE OF HOUSE FOR SKILLED LABORERS. 


Six to eight rooms and bath. 


advance from sixty per cent to sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent of the cost of 
the completed operation. The rate 
charged is usually five and four-tenths 
per cent. They make collateral loans— 
contingent on the advance of the work. 
The builder must give bonds and-the 
trust company often employs an inspec- 
tor of its own, in addition to the city 
inspectors, to watch the building. Some- 
times the mortgage is placed on the oper- 
ation as a whole, and when the work is 
done this is separated and made to apply 
to the individual house. 

These operations have been so success- 
ful financially that they are considered 
safe and profitable investments, and a 
builder who has proved himself con- 
servative and intelligent in the use of 
capital has no difficulty in obtaining it. 
‘The financial institutions have been amply 
justified in taking the risks and have 
ptofited greatly by the results. The loans 
are considered so secure that sometimes 
in transferring its interests in a mort- 
gage to a client the company will guar- 
antee against possible loss, the client 
agreeing to accept five per cent on the 
joan and the company reserving four- 
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Rent, sixteen dollars up. 


Thousands of these in Philadelphia. 


tenths per cent as a bonus for the guar- 
antee. Often, of course, the operation is 
financed by the contractor. He will him- 
self hold the mortgages as the houses are 
sold, reimbursing himself gradually for 
the outlay made. One contractor who is 
also in the real estate business states that 
of 800 sales of houses he had built not 
one was thrown back on his hands. The 
ground is usually obtained in blocks of 
about five acres and is divided by streets 
that must “run from one public street to 
another in a straight line.” The best 
price for construction is made on a basis 
of twenty or more houses, and the specifi- 
cations for each sub-contractor are so 
systematized for the uniform rows of 
houses—the corner ones only being larger 
and more elaborate—that the work can 
be done at remarkably low figures when 
compared with the cost of building a 
single house. 

The smallest house now being built has 
four rooms arranged as shown in the 
first plan, or with a bathroom built out 
as an overhanging frame extension at the 
rear. Sometimes, also, there is a shed 
kitchen for summer use. In the older 
sections these houses, often with few con- 
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HOUSING AWAKENING 


veniences, rent from eight to twelve dol- 
lars per month. In the newer sections 
their rent is thirteen or fourteen dollars. 
They show in its simplest form a plan of 
construction which in its further devel- 
opment is very complete. In its next 
stage a passageway to the stairs is taken 
off the front room, and a kitchen form- 
ing an ell is added. There are thus three 
bedrooms on the second floor. This is 
the really typical small dwelling and the 
one most in demand. Its two chief char- 
acteristics are that each room opens to 
the outer air and that each room has its 
separate entrance. In the newer neigh- 
borhoods the demand for more con- 
veniences has grown until it includes ce- 
mented cellar, furnace, stationary wash- 
tubs, bay window, often a porch, besides 
the range, gas, bathroom, and_ sink. 
There is always the danger of careless 
work and inferior materials, but the 
model, as shown in the accompanying 
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plans, is 
designed. 

The rents for these six-room houses 
range from ten or eleven dollars in old 
districts, where the houses are old and 
without modern improvements, up to 
twenty dollars for some of the larger 
and most complete ones. In some neigh- 
borhoods they bring even higher rents, 
and again they are developed still fur- 
ther by the extension of the ell, giving 
four rooms on each floor. 

The average cost of the two-story 
houses built in 1910, without the cost of 
the land, as reported to the Bureau of 
Building Inspection when permits were 
applied for, was nearly $2,000. This aver- 
age is raised by the large numbers of 
two-story eight-and ten-room dwellings 
in residential neighborhoods. The aver- 
age actual cost price of such houses as 
have been described, and which are 
shown in the photographs of typical 


completely and intelligently 


ATTRACTIVE BACK YARDS OF THESE HOUSES. 
Light, air, privacy——real homes. 
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streets, is probably from $1,200 to $1,500, 
without the cost of land or profit to the 
contractor. 

It is claimed that these extensive build- 
ing operations could not take place un- 
less the houses were built for immediate 
sale. During the year 1910, 8,034 two- 
story dwellings were erected at the esti- 
mated cost of $16,010,925, exclusive of 
the cost of the land. In the past ten 
years 60,000 have been built, and there 
is a total of about 185,000 such houses in 
the city. The census of 1900 gives only 
twenty-two and one-tenth per cent of the 
families as living in houses owned by 
_ themselves, though the number of dif- 
ferent owners of real estate is said to be 
between 150,000 and 160,000. The ex- 
planation is that many new houses are 
bought in groups for investments. Many 
workingmen own houses as investments, 
and many have moved from those that 
they first bought to larger ones or to new 
neighborhoods, still holding their first 
purchase as a source of income. 

The desire for home-owning has been 
encouraged and reinforced by the build- 
ing and loan associations. It has been 
said both that these associations have 
made the small house in Philadelphia and 
that the small house seeker has made 
these associations. From whichever 
standpoint they are considered their in- 
fluence has been of immense social value, 
not only in the acquisition of houses, but 
also in the encouragement of thrift and 
the training that they give their members 
in co-operative business enterprise. 
Thus, the development of the small house 
has developed also the desire for the 
small investment in real estate, the attain- 
ment of which is made possible by the 
advantageous terms by which sales are 
made. 

As the houses in a large operation are 
finished they are immediately put up for 
sale. A cash payment of $300, or even 
less, is sufficient to obtain possession. 
The terms of sale would be in this way: 


CASI AEES, cheiei eas -aroteteceesaheretepetn ante $300.00 
Virst mortgage 
tO Mer (CONE. eee 1,200.00 
Second mortgage 
abl Gr petaicen tin. siento 500:00 
$2,000.00 
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The yearly charges on such a house 
would be: 


Interest on first mortgage at 5.4 
DOLE ICC Uae relenciarrict ollelelero is alietetawelte re 
Interest on second mortgage at 6 
POT CON Gis © ogous ortteree jaws Beene 
Taxes on assessed value of $1,400 


ee 


$64.80 


$125.80 


This equals a monthly payment for 
rent of about twelve dollars, without re- 
pairs and incidental expenses. If the 
second mortgage is held by a building and 
loan association the dues and interest on 
the five shares of stock representing this 
mortgage would amount to sixty dollars 
each year; but by these payments the 
mortgage would be gradually liquidated, 
and would be cancelled when the shares 
fall due at the end of about twelve years. 

By the census of 1900 there was an 
average of five and four-tenths persons 
to a dwelling in Philadelphia, Now, ac- 
cording to the city records—the census 
returns for 1910 are not yet available— 
the 1,549,000 persons live in 325,000 
dwellings, an average of four and seven-. 
tenths persons to a house. The building 
of houses has thus outstripped the in- , 
crease of population and the standard of 
one house for a family seems about to 
be attained. This means a gradual mov- 
ing of the better-to-do classes into the 
newer neighborhoods and a readjtistment 


of population in the older districts. 


It has not been the purpose of this 
paper to discuss the housing conditions 
of the many foreigners who are grouped 
according to nationality in large districts. 
Here the supply of small houses at low 
rents is not great enough to meet the de- 
mand. Houses built originally for a fam- 
ily of the better class are now, under 
regulation and inspection, used as tene- 
ment houses, and are practically meeting 
the need for extra accommodations for 
these classes. Among these people, too, 
the tradition of the city that the small 
house is the better is speedily accepted 
and is what they strive to attain. 

It is not possible to give in any con- 
crete form evidences of the advantages 
to the people of Philadelphia of this 
method of living. It is only possible to 
generalize somewhat and to suggest 
points of comparison for other places. 
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ANOTILER TYPE OF MECHANICS’ HOMES. 
Six rooms and bath. Cost, about $1,400. 
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Some years ago it was found that the 
number of peculations discovered among 
the employes in a large department store 
in New York were greatly in excess of 
those in a similar establishment in Phila- 
delphia. After investigation it was con- 
cluded that the cause for this lay in the 
fact that in Philadelphia each employe, 
outside of his relation with the store, had 
a distinct position to sustain. He owned 
or rented a house, or his family did; he 
had church and neighborhood connec- 
tions; his character was subject to com- 
ment; and if he moved it was with the 
knowledge and interest of his neighbors. 
In New York, on the other hand, the 
man’s identity was lost in a crowded 
tenement district. As he was known to 
but few people he could move to another 
district of the great city and be com- 
pletely lost again. 

In Philadelphia fairs or festivals for 
the benefit of some church or charitable 
interest are often advertised in summer 
as being given by the people of some 
small street, each small house being deco- 
rated and contributing its quota to the 
entertainment. Porch parties are fre- 
quently given. 


In addition to such social advantages 


the life within the household can be regu- 
lated more normally. The sleeping 
rooms are upstairs, separated from the 
daily household tasks and interests, giv- 
ing greater privacy and quiet than when 
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the rooms open one from another. Some 
yard space, however small, draws forth 
unexpected tastes or interests, and the 
mother of a family has opportunities for 
fresh air and sunshine which she never 
can have where going out means leaving 
her work and descending many stairs. 
These all have a connection with the fact 
that approximately 75,000 houses have 
been erected with the aid of building and 
loan associations, and that five savings 
banks hold $140,000,000 belonging to 
371,744 depositors. 

Many elements must be considered in 
drawing conclusions from the death 
rate in wards of differing characteris- 
tics. It is suggestive, however, to find 
that even in the foreign sections, where 
overcrowding and many insanitary con- 
ditions exist, the low buildings and yard 
spaces give much light and air and the 
figures, when compared with the city as 
a whole, are not high. 

Thus, while no claim is made that all 
of those who live in small houses are 
well housed, it is contended that this 
plan of building can be made very suc- 
cessful financially; that it fosters a con- 
servative, law-abiding spirit in the com- 
munity; and that it gives to even the 
smallest wage-earner an opportunity by 
thrift and economy to earn a home, where 
he can conserve the best possible standard 
of family life. 
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THE STORY OF THE CHICAGO VICE 
COMMISSION 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION 


The Vice Commission of the city of 
Chicago is the first municipal body con- 
stituted by ordinance of a city council, 
appointed by a mayor, and supported by 
appropriations from a city treasury, in 
order, as specified in the ordinance creat- 
ing it, “to inquire into conditions exist- 
ing within the limits of the city with ref- 
erence to vice of various forms, including 
all practices which are physically and 
morally~ debasing and degrading and 
which affect the moral and physical wel- 
fare of the inhabitants of ‘he city.” Ap- 
propriations of $10,000 were granted 
by the council for expenses but the mem- 
bers served without compensation. 


PREPARING THE WAY 


The agitation against an intolerable 
situation, which led up to this action, was 
varied and prolonged. The most con- 
structive part of it was done by various 
groups, in different ways, and without 
organized co-operation with one another. 
An effective law against pandering was 
secured by some reform organizations, 
women’s clubs, and settlement workers, 
all of whom have aided in executing it 
in flagrant and typical caces. Its effi- 
cacy was thus tested and attested by 
each of these thoroughly worked-up con- 
crete cases. Thus publicity was also 
given to this new advantage in attack- 
ing the most dangerous aggressions upon 
both the innocent and guilty victims of 
social vice. The Society for Social Hy- 
giene had presented literature and lec- 
tures which united thoughtful people by 
effective presentation of facts and exper- 
iences. The Immigrants’ Protective As- 
sociation had secured the intervention of 
the United States Bureaus of Justice and 
Immigration to break up the interna- 
tional trade in immigrant women in Chi- 
cago. A local committee, without title 
or public appeal for support, began vig- 
orous and successful efforts to detect and 
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to convict white slavers in interstate and 
city trade. Its attorney became the most 
effective prosecutor of these cases. The 
Juvenile Protective Association made an 
aggressive campaign to prevent the crime 
“of contributing to juvenile  delin- 
quency.” With the active co-operation 
of the Juvenile Court, many other ex- 
ploiters of girls and children were se- 
verely punished, and others were de- 
terred from preying upon them so boldly. 
Long before the Chicago Law and Or- 
der League and the Chicago Midnight 
Mission had pressed their agitation and 
attacks against some strongholds of the 
evil by meetings in streets and churches, 
by newspaper stories, by speaking tours 
to other towns and cities, by raiding 
houses, by prosecuting police court trials, 
and by appealing to the Legislature for 
stricter laws. Then the churches, many 
of which had participated individually in 
the movement, took federated action. At 
a meeting in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Building under the auspices 
of the Chicago Federation of Churches, 
representing about 600 Protestant con- 
gregations, the whole situation was open- 
ly discussed. Dean Walter T. Sumner of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Chi- 
cago spoke out of the experience of his 
work in one of the segregated districts, 
that surrounding the cathedral and par- 
ish house. He presented a resolution 
calling for the appointment of a commis- 
sion. To the grateful surprise of the 
city Mayor Busse promptly appointed the 
commission in March, i910, and se- 
cured its confirmation, official status, and 
financial appropriations by ordinance. 


THE PERSONNEL 

The personnel of the commission was 
representative of the occupations, na- 
tionalities, and religious interests of the 
city. Its thirty members included four 
lawyers, the chief justice of the Munict- 
pal Court, the judge of the _Juvenile 
Court, the United States district attor- 
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ney, and an attorney prominently identi- 
fied with the Roman Catholic archdio- 
cese and the Irish fellowship of the city. 
There were four physicians, all special- 
ists, one the expert conducting the re- 
search of the Juvenile Psychopathic In- 
stitute, another the city’s ablest commis- 
sioner of health, and a woman physician 
who had been medical examiner of chil- 
dren in schools. The second of the two 
women who rendered effective service on 
the commission is widely connected so- 
cially and in philanthropic and reform 
work, especially for delinquent girls. 
Among the other social workers were 
prominent representatives of Jewish 
charities, the superintendent of the 
House of Correction, and a settlement 
head-resident. One of the four business 
men was recently president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. Five 
professors represented Northwestern 
University, the University of Chicago, 
and the Chicago School of Civics and 
Philanthropy. Of the seven pastors, 
three were Roman Catholic parish 
priests, one a Jewish rabbi, another a 
bishop of the African Methodist Church, 
another the most distinguished preacher 
in the city, and the chairman, who is the 
dean of the cathedral. 

How much or little the members of the 
commission knew of actual conditions, 
whatever their predilections might have 
been as to. policy, they showed a wide 
open- -mindedness to the facts of the in- 
vestigation and a remarkable readiness 
to abide by decisions demanded by the 
conditions discovered. Their chairman 
thus accurately describes the remarkable 
experience which rendered a unanimous 
report possible. 


As time went on and facts were presented 
uncertainty as to the best solution of the prob- 
lem gradually disappeared. A period of re- 
vulsion against conditions and of doubt as to 
the best course to pursue followed. Then 
began the constructive period, months filled 
with progressive studies based upon incon- 
trovertible facts, with never a backward step. 
Illuminating conferences, widespread investi- 
gations in ‘other cities as well as in Chicago, 
the fullest possible discussion and debate 
amongst its members in frequent meetings, 
often from four to twelve hours in duration, 
with the result that uncertainty was changed 
to certainty and thirty minds were absolutely 
unanimous in their conclusions. 
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This unanimity was due to the over- 
whelming logic of the facts found and 
attests the fearlessly loyal acceptance of 
every conclusion to which they led. The 
high average of attendance upon the gen- 
eral meetings; the personal participation 
by some of the busiest members upon the 
almost continuous conferences with wit- 
nesses ; the laboring oars pulled by some 
of the hardest-worked men and women 
in the city in the patient, always ardu- 
ous, and sometimes repellent work of the 
committees ; the painstaking care in pre- 
paring, criticising, verifying, and finish- 
ing the voluminous report amply demon- 
strates the rare fidelity to a public trust 
upon the part of the commission as a 
whole. In this burden-bearing, personal 
friendship and good fellowship steadily 
grew and found fitting expression in a 
closing social occasion which may have 
given initiative to a voluntary organiza- 
tion to aid in conserving and realizing 
the results of the commission’s work. 
The harmony and efficiency of the com- 
mission are in the members’ own opin- 
ion due in no small part to the chairman 
who “proved himself to be adequate to 
the exacting task both in constructive 
ability and in the spirit of concession 


. to the opinions of his colleagues.” 


FACTS CAME FIRST 


The procedure of the committee prac- 
tically developed in strict accordance 
with the phases of its complex, delicate, 
and difficult work as they successively 
evolved. Facts came first both in the 
order and as the basis of procedure. To 
find, classify, and interpret information 
as to widely prevalent and varient con- 
ditions required rare qualifications, es- 
pecially for the personal direction of the 
whole investigation. Certain superficial 
facts, and others deeply hidden might 
be secured by those who had made the 
ways of the underworld their own. Some 
such investigators had to be used on 
special lines of inquiry and to a limited 
degree. But their reports were checked 
up and verified by going over the ground 
twice and in many instances were clinch- 
ed by affidavits. The filing of docu- 
mentary evidence to substantiate every 
statement open to. challenge was a fixed 
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policy of the investigation which was 
strictly adhered to throughout. To pro- 
ject the inquiry and to select investiga- 
tors best adapted to its many specific 
lines of investigation; to know what 
these lines should be, how to enter upon 
them and where to expect them to lead ; 
to sift facts from assertions, significance 
from mere appearance, real meanings 
from deceptions; to deal not only with 
the easily accessible professionals, but 
with the illusive principals, bluffing police 
and other officials in connivance with 
crime, the real estate agents and owners, 
employment bureau and hotel runners, 
charlatan doctors and vendors of illicit 
goods, wily politicians and secretive mer- 
chants and property-owners, required a 
combination of qualities hard to find. 
_ But they were found in the person of 
George J. Kneeland who came to the 
commission from New York, where he 
was director of field investigations for 
the Committee of Fourteen. Trained in 
Illinois College and by part of a theolo- 
gical course in Yale Divinity School, he 
brought to this task, which tests social in- 
telligence as severely as it does personal 
character, a sound judgment difficult to 
deceive, a single-purposed vision seldom 
confused, and a manhood which could 
neither be trapped nor smirched. 
Fearlessly this investigation was 
pressed straight through every situation, 
however perilous or repellent. Such a 
mass of original material was gathered 
and filed as is probably not to be found 
elsewhere in the world. Much of it is 
unprintable, all of it is so relevant and 
substantiating, that it is securely depos- 
ited in a safe deposit vault in the cus- 
tody of three of the commissioners who 
hold it in trust. : 
Next to the first hand knowledge ot 
fact thus gained from those directly in- 
volved, at the places and times they were 
seeking their prey, information was 
sought from many who came in various 
contacts with the sources and effects of 
the social evil. | Ninety-eight confer- 
ences were held with a great variety of 
informants. Sometimes they were in the 
nature of public hearings, at others they 
were strictly private interviews. In se- 
quence, sometimes startling, but always 
cumulatively impressive, interviews were 
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held with inspectors and subordinate offi- 
cers of the police, keepers and inmates of 
disorderly resorts, and representatives 
from many philanthropic, civic, social, 
reform, and business organizations. 
Among the latter were the Brewers’ Ex- 
change, the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Pro- 
tective Association, and the Anti-Saloon . 
League. Among the former were ref- 
uges and rescue agencies for girls, many 
children’s protective and home finding 
organizations, maternity homes, legal aid 
and law enforcement societies, social set- 
tlements, church organizations, and rep- 
resentatives of the Juvenile Court. 
Stenographic reports of these interviews 
in typewritten form, some of them of 
weird, pathetic, and uncanny interest, 
were distributed among the committees 
to whose subjects they pertained, and 
were filed for the use of all members. 

The whole field was divided into ten 
subjects of inquiry and a committee was 
assigned to each. In the final report, 
however, the facts and recommendations 
presented by three committees were com- 
bined with seven others whose assigned 
subjects are the headings of the seven 
chapters in which the voluminous ma- 
terial was condensed. Such was the en- 
tire unity of the commission in arriving 
at its conclusions, that in order that all 
the commissioners might accept respon- 
sibility for the whole report, nothing was 
left in it to indicate the individuals who 
are to be credited with or held account- | 
able for any part. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


Within the scope of the first committee 
fell the comprehensive survey of exist- 
ing conditions. It included a description 
of the kinds of places, the different 
forms,.the varying methods, the allure- 
ments, and the accessories of the social 
evil. For the sake of a comparative 
study, inquiries of conditions were made 
of the city clerk, the Health Department, 
and the superintendent of police in fifty- 
two municipalities. Personal investiga- 
tions supplemented these in fifteen of the 
largest cities. So far as the replies and 
the first hand observation enabled the 
commissioners to judge, they concluded 
that “Chicago is far better proportion- 
ately to its population than most of the 
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other large cities of the country.” The so- 
cial evil in Chicago, differing from what 
it is elsewhere less in form than in its 
huge proportions, giyes an insight, as 
thus shown forth, into its bald brutality, 
its monstrous perversion of nature, its 
naked ugliness when stripped of its cheap 
glamour, and its hideous proportions 
when left standing in the open to be 
viewed in the glare of common day light. 

In the forefront of it all stands the 
fact that the social vice is commercial- 
ized. This fact of “the middlemen who 
are profit sharers in vice,” which was so 
clearly stated in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen, and the further fact 
of their informal business association 
with one another, which was presented 
by the additional Grand Jury in New 
York, are both abundantly substantiated 
by the Chicago investigation. Estimated 
by the number of men in proportion to 
each woman publicly practicing this vice, 
and by the income of the inmates and 
keepers of disorderly resorts as discov- 
ered in the financial accounts kept be- 
tween them for each day, week, and 
month, the sum of $15,000,000 is consid- 
ered a conservative calculation of the 
annual profit from the social evil in Chi- 
cago. The greed which has commercial- 
ized this vice to wring from it such enor- 
mous profits, artificially and even coerc- 
ively stimulates, increases, perpetuates, 
and spreads its growth far beyond what 
might be considered its natural supply 
and demand. The Negro population—as 
least s‘lf-protective—suffers the most 
exploitation of its women and girls, but 
its men get their frightful reprisals. 


THE NUMBER OF VICTIMS 


As to the number of public places and 
their inmates the commission could get 
from the police information of not more 
than half the resorts of various sorts, 
and of their inmates and keepers. For 
its own investigators in a partial survey 
of the same territory found as many 
more such places not included on the po- 
lice list. Together the two total 1,020 
places, and 4,194 women now authentic- 
ally known and reported as publicly prac- 
ticing the social vice. These figures, 
however, by no means cover the whole 
city with respect to this public form of 
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the vice, which, at the lowest estimate, 
is practiced by at least 5,000 women. As 
to the number of men involved with 
them in so doing, the proportion is fif- 
teen to one, as is proven both by count 
and by the accounts of the resort keep- 
ers, who reckon upon the service of 
this number of patrons by each inmate. 
So that the number of women on the po- 
lice lists alone accounts for at least 
15,180 men as daily patrons of the re- 
sorts in which these women are inmates. 
The number of visits made to these 
places by men would at this rate be 
5,540,700 a year. Clandestine practice 
was not investigated or estimated. 

To test the relation of the police to 
the social evil, an interesting field inves- 
tigation was undertaken. The basis 
upon which it started was a list of © 
vicious resorts and their inmates fur- 
nished to the general superintendent 
of police by the inspectors of the dis- 
tricts in which they were officially tol- 
erated. This list included’ 1,825 women, 
inmates or keepers, at 374 separate ad- 
dresses. The investigators of the com- 
mission then made independent investi- 
Of the 
150 places they visited, 45 were on the 
police list and 105 were not, and 150 such 
places were soon fourfd of which the po- 
lice apparently had no record. Of 275 
saloons frequented for immoral pur- 
poses, 46 were on the police list and 229 
were not. There were thus found no 
less than 379 places where immoral and 
dissolute persons habitually congregated 
which were not on this first police list. 

When these facts were reported to the 
general superintendent, he ordered the in- 
spectors to prepare another list. The sec- 
ond list had some strange contrasts and 
comparisons with the first. _The com- 
mission’s investigators again went to 
work to check up with their own obser- 
vation, and as large discrepancies ap- 
peared as before. The commission’s 
comment upon this result is that “the 
above facts show beyond question one 
of two things, first, that the inspectors 
of police divisions or captains of police 
precincts in these divisions are ignorant 
of conditions as they actually exist in 
their districts; or second, that they have 
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withheld the exact information asked for 
by the general superintendent of police.” 
It is naively added, “From these facts 
the reader can draw his own conclusion 
as to the knowledge of the police of 
these conditions. The remedy is so 
obvious it need not be stated.” 

Yet the system is condemned more 
than the personnel of the police force as 
a whole. At the root of this system 
which demoralizes the police is the pol- 
icy of leaving to their discretion the tol- 
eration and regulation of a crime which 
is absolutely prohibited by law. This 
makes it easier for the police to accept 
graft from the great profits reaped from 
toleration than honestly to do their duty. 
Other public officials, equally responsi- 
ble for conditions, are held up to the 
same criticism. Citizens of Chicago are 
also held accountable for the constant 
evasion of the problem, for their ignor- 
ance and indifference to it, and for their 
lack of united effort in demanding a 
change in the intolerable conditions as 
they exist. 

The saloon is so closely connected 
with the social evil in the report of the 
commission that the slight reference to 
the emphasis placed upon this fact by the 
Chicago newspapers in their first notice 
of the report was very significant. The 
thirty-four counts in this strong indict- 
ment are so abundantly supported by an 
overwhelming mass of references to doc- 
umentary evidence, that neither the brew- 
ers and liquor dealers nor the city ad- 
ministration can long avoid reckoning 
with them. . 


WHERE THE VICTIMS COME FROM 


The sources of supply of victims to 
the social vice were sought in the per- 
sonal histories of thirty inmates of dis- 
orderly resorts carefully elicited and 
checked up; in the accounts casually 
given of themselves by 128 others; in 
the cases of fifty-one delinquent girls in- 
vestigated by the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation; and in the records of 2,241 
young girls in the custody of the Juven- 
ile Court during the first ten years of its 
operation, which were critically studied 
by the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy. Four other investigations fur- 
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nished original data on sources of sup- 
ply ; the special investigations of the Vice 
Commission on panders and cadets, 
dance halls, employment agencies, de- 
partment stores, amusement parks under 
private management, lake steamers, and 
the general delivery windows of the post 
offices; the investigations of the United 
States Immigration Commission and the 
Immigrants’ Protective League of Chi- 
cago on the relation of immigrant wo- 
men and colonies of foreign laboring 
men in construction camps and lodging 
houses in cities to the social evil; in- 
quiries now being prosecuted into the re- 
lation between subnormality and sex de- 
linguency; court records, including the 
accounts of a keeper of a disorderly 
house with the inmates on account of 
their patrons, showing daily and monthly 
receipts upon which estimates are based 
of the number of males required to 
maintain and recruit the supply and the 
demand. 

The sources whence these 2,420 wo- 
men and girls under review were drawn 
into vice included bad or uncongenial 
homes; low wages, insufficient either to 
proper maintenance or to relieve the mo- 
notony of constant toil; the pursuit of 
pleasure and want of provision for recre- 
ation; procuring, through many agencies ; 
involuntary entrance upon or continu- 
ance in “white slavery’; subnormality, 
rendering the victim susceptible to temp- 
tation or to exploitation; lack of educa- 
tion in sex physiology and hygiene. To 
these sources many concrete cases and 
groups of cases are traced, and conclu- 
sions are reached regarding the condi- 
tions involved, in a manner to point the 
way to the discovery and treatment of 
the sources of supply which exist in both 
small and large communities. 


IMMORAL HOMES 


To one or more of these conditions 
many cases and groups of cases are trac- 
ed. Even in the scant snatches printed 
from these case histories, from which 
all traces which could lead to identifica- 
tion are eliminated, there are to be read 
between the lines and in the touches of 
real life that survived the process of in- 
vestigation and censorship, life stories of 
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pathetic interest. While some declared 
themselves to be “born bad,” “naturally 
bad,” “always immoral,” others were 
victims of conditions and circumstances 
for which they were less responsible 
than their families, their employers, or 
the community. In a large proportion of 
cases home conditions contributed to, if 
they did not cause, the downfall of daugh- 
ters or wives. Intemperate or vicious 
patents, or brothers and sisters ; deserted, 
separated, and divorced fathers and moth- 
ers; homes which forced upon the child- 
ren, rather than protected them from, im- 
morality ; marriages that were sales into 
vice; childhood left to grow wild without 
religious training or any instruction to 
develop the instinct of self-preservation ; 
—these are some of the domestic condi- 
tions from which the cries of lost lives 
pierce the heart. Scores of them de- 
scribed conditions at home which were 
directly responsible for their downfall. 
Before the Juvenile Court, the wrong 
done to young girls and even to little 
children are with awful frequency charg- 
ed to their own fathers, brothers, uncles, 


or cousins. Some were literally sold by 
their own mothers, others by their. 
husbands. 


ECONOMIC SOURCES OF VICE 


Economic conditions, both on account 
of low wages and demoralizing influences 
in employment, stand next as the most 
fruitful source of vice. Here are some 
of the cries of distress as the life turned 
downward: “Could not earn enough to 
live on”; “no money to buy clothes”; 
“tired of drudgery” ; “no work” ; “to sup- 
port husband and child.” 

In a group of twenty-five, the average 
wage before entering the life was five 
dollars a week. The occupations from 
which they fell were, in numerical order, 
domestic service, six; waitresses, 
five; clerks, three; department stores, 
three; sewing trades, «threes, “fac- 
tories and other employments, one 
each. In other groups averaging forty- 
five in number, the wages ran from four 
dollars and eighty-seven cents to six dol- 
lars a week, and for younger girls down 
to two dollars and a half. Their occu- 
pations were in each group mostly in 
department stores and in decreasing 
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numbers, waitresses, domestic service, 
sewing trades, and surprisingly few in 
theaters. On an average the wage-earn- 
ing capacity of these girls rose to twenty- 
five dollars a week after they abandoned 
themselves to a vicious life. 

Street vending by children and mes- 
senger boy service are occupations which 
demoralize child life. Employment 
agencies, hotels, and restaurants are 
among the chief snares used to trap those 
seeking an honest living. Poverty, lead- 
ing to overcrowding in the houses and 
to work under too high pressure and too 
long hours, also contributed its full 
quota. 


RECREATIONAL SOURCES OF VICE 


Among the recreational conditions di- 
rectly tributory to the increase of its 
victims are privately managed amuse- 
ment parks, and public parks when not 
properly lighted, policed, and managed; 
dance halls, especially wnere bar per- 
mits are granted; candy, ice cream and 
fruit stores, generally kept by single men 
of foreign birth, without family rela- 
tionship in this country ; immoral shows, 
moving pictures and plays; saloons wheré 
music, vaudeville, and other recreational 
attractions are accessory to the drink 
habit. 

Warnings against procurers describe 
who and where they are. They are bar- 
tenders, waiters, theater employes, run- 
ners for nickel shows and penny arcades, 
floor walkers and inspectors in stores 
and shops, hackmen and expressmen, em- 
ployment agents, fortune tellers and mid- 
wives. They seek their prey at places 
of amusement, railway stations and boat 
landings, in the rest rooms of depart- 
ment stores, and even at the counters, 
wherever employment is sought at agen- 
cies or mercantile and industrial estab- 
lishments, at the general delivery win- 
dows of post offices, and through ad- 
vertisement in newspapers, especially 
those published in foreign languages. 

Perhaps the point of most fatal de- 
fault, which is yet the point of the most 
fruitful promise, is the period of life at 
which the girl and boy lack or get infor- 
mation, training, and discipline for sex- 
ual self-control. The lack of it appears 
at every point of the inquiry for the 
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sources of supply of victims of vice, 
either as the cause of the perversion of 
children and youth, or as the complica- 
tion of all other causes. 

This stern unveiling of vice leaves public 
prostitution on the pages of this terrible 
arraignment, standing in the open, strip- 
ped of all veiled appeal to the imagination ; 
in all its bare, coarse, sordid, cruel, out- 
raging, repulsive infamy; ruthless alike 
to childhood and motherhood, innocence 
and weakness, confiding affection and the 
desperation of poverty; and as heedless 
to the cry of the child for protection as 
it is toward the feeble appeal of the 
outcast for mercy, after her protest 
against injustice has long since been 
abandoned; a thing to be feared and 
hated, guarded against and attacked, kept 
under the ban of the law and ultimately 
stamped out to annihilation. Such is the 
uncompromising end toward which all 
the ways and means. taken by the com- 
mission to find and face the facts of the 
vice situation inevitably led all its mem- 


_ bers and to which they were irrevocably. 


held. Toward this end they were led 
not only, or perhaps chiefly, by the depths 
of demoralization and degradation they 
sounded, the bottom of which was reach- 
ed in the research of the doctors into 
sex perversion and its male perverts, but 
quite as much, if not more, by the very 
partial successes and many failures of 
existing agencies for rescue and reform; 
for medical safeguards and legal regula- 
tion, as well as by the inadequacy of all 
the additional measures suggested to re- 
inforce them. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In good faith and hope, however, 
recommendations are urged and offered 
by the commission upon parents to fulfill 
their responsibility by informing them- 
selves how to safeguard their children’s 
sex life and relationship; by carefully 
supervising their children’s reading, es- 
pecially along this line; by regulating 
their children’s liberty, and accompanying 
them or providing guardians for them in 
places of amusement, on excursions, and 
on other occasions of special temptation 
or danger. Social and philanthropic 
agencies are recommended to make in- 
tensive studies of the working conditions 
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and wages of girls and women in order 
to ascertain the living wage and standard 
of living requisite for a decent life; to 
give publicity to the moral dangers sur- 
rounding recreation, while working to 
eliminate them; to safeguard immigrant 
girls and working women by providing 
safe homes for their abode and keeping 
them out of the reach of procurers while 
seeking work. Boards of education are 
advised to investigate the advisability and 
methods of teaching social hygiene to 
the older pupils in public schools; to af- 
ford definite vocational training in con- 
tinuation schools to girls between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen; to extend 
the use of public schools as social cen- 
ters; and to place the school grounds 
under close supervision when open to 
the children. 
_ Investigations by boards of health 
are recommended into the extent and 
sources of venereal diseases, the practice 
of midwifery, the use of cocaine and 
other noxious drugs, and massage prac- 
tice. As health precautions the necessity 
is urged of the inspection, the quaran- 
tine, and the registration of persons in- 
fected with venereal disease; of larger 
hospital provision for their free treat- 
ment, and of the requirement of a cer- 
tificate from legally qualified physicians 
guaranteeing the freedom from venereal 
disease of both parties to a marriage con- 
tract before it can legally be consumated. 
Upon park commissioners is urged the 
need of better policing, playground sup- 
ervision, management of dance pavilions, 
protection to unaccompanied girls, and 
rigid exclusion of disreputable people 
from opportunity to ply their vicious 
arts. Better lighting and the use of 
search lights are suggested. 


BRANCH IMMIGRATION BUREAU 


The federal government is requested 
to establish at Chicago and other great 
distributive centers branches of the Bu- 
reau of Immigration, with provisions for 
the safe conduct .of immigrants from 
ports of entry. The national authority 
is invoked to suppress the use of boats on 
all waters of the public domain for such 
evil purposes as assignation, gambling, 
and sale of intoxicating liquors to min- 
ors. The legislative and executive de- 
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partments of the state government are 
called upon to regulate more strictly the 
practice of midwives, maternity hospi- 
tals, medical advertisements, the advertis- 
ing of physicians, employment agencies, 
and the night messenger service; to 
specify infamous crithes more definitely 
in the law so that they may more readily 
and surely be punished; to prohibit night 
messenger service by persons under 
twenty-one; to declare houses of prosti- 
tution a public nuisance, giving to any 
citizen the right to institute simple and 
summary proceedings in equity for the 
abatement of the nuisance; to establish 
under the state law a system for the 
identification of prostitutes; to substi- 
tute imprisonment or adult probation for 
fines in punishing them; to prohibit all 
access and means of communication be- 
tween disorderly resorts and places of 
business or dwellings; to establish a sec- 
ond school for wayward girls rather 
than to extend the one now overtaxed by 
the numbers committed to it; to provide 
a sympathetic agency, with paid agents, 
for the regular supervision of the chil- 
dren of unmarried mothers, for their 
medical care when sick and guardianship 
through their school age, and wherever 
possible, to hold the father of the child 
legally responsible for its care and sup- 
port until its majority. 

The city of Chicago is summoned to 
enforce the laws and ordinances it has 


and to change and increase them where 


needed. Among the things thus to be 
accomplished are the prohibition of wine 
rooms and stalls in saloons, of the har- 
boring of vicious nien and women in them, 
of dance in the buildings where they are 
located, and of any connection with dis- 
orderly resorts; the stricter surveillance 
over the control which the police, the 
liquor dealers, the brewers associations, 
and the officials with authority regarding 
licenses have over saloons; thie estab- 
lishment of an industrial horne with hos- 
pital accommodations for girls and 
women who wish to escape from vicious 
life; well-lighted halls for all moving 
picture shows; a municipal lodging house 
for women and a municipal detention 
home controlled by probation officers; a 
farm on which a trade school and hos- 
pital shall be established to which pro- 
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fessional prostitutes could be committed 
on indeterminate sentence. 

Of the police officials the city admin- 
istration should require accurate monthly 
reports of all places where immoral or 
dissolute persons congregate with the 
penalty of dismissal or reduction in rank 
for all superior officers who fail in this 
duty. A special morals police squad 
should form a part of the regular force. 
Women officers should be added, able ta 
speak foreign languages, to be on guard 
and to render aid at all railway stations 
or other places where inexperienced 
women and girls are likely to need help. 
Children and young boys and girls under 
sixteen years of age found on the street, 
away from their home neighborhood and 
unattended by parents or guardians after 
nine o’clock in the evening, should be 
sent to their homes by the police. 


A MORALS COMMISSION 


For enforcing existing laws, securing: 
needful legislation, and rallying the so- 
cial and moral forces of the community,. 
the commission recommends the crea- 
tion of a new agency, “Morals Commis- 
sion of the City of Chicago,” to consist. 
of five persons, appointed by the mayor 
with the approval of the City Council,. 
including the commissioner of health ex 
cficio, all commissioners to serve with- 
out compensation; its duty as specified 
in the proposed ordinance being 


to take all legal and necessary steps toward 
the effectual suppression of disorderly and 
similar houses within the limits of the city 
of Chicago, and within three miles of the 
outer boundaries of the city; to collect evi- 
dence of the violation of any state laws and: 
city ordinances concerning any such houses, 
and the keepers, inmates, and patrons of the 
same; and to institute and carry on prosecution. 
in the name of the city of Chicago against 
any of said houses, keepers, inmates, and 
patrons. 


The direct references to segregation 
as a policy for regulating the public prac- 
tice of the social evil by legal license or. 
by police toleration and control are very 
brief, and the arguments against it are: 
not formally stated in the report. But 
the conclusions of European experts and’ 
officials in national conferences are cited 
to prove that this system of either licens- 
ing or regulating commercialized vice is. 
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conceded to be not only unreliable and 
futile as a protective measure both from 
a moral and sanitary point of view, but 
also actually promotive of degeneracy 
and inefficiency among the people and the 
police everywhere it has been tried. As 
the whole investigation was considered 
by the commission to be a continuance 
and cumulative argument against segre- 
gation, the report takes for granted, what 
perhaps should have been definitely 
stated, that the “continental system” has 
been discarded, in theory if not in fact, 
as a failure, and therefore that its sug- 
gestion would be considered in America 
to be practically unjustifiable and intol- 
erable to our moral ideals. 

Above the almost brutal frankness 
with which this report handles the ter- 
rible facts which fill it, through all the 
cautions it takes and gives against easy- 
going optimism, there is a fine loyalty to 
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American ideals of equal justice to man 
and woman and to the highest standard 
of the American conscience. “It is a 
man and not a woman problem which we 
face today,” the report asserts, “com- 
mercialized by men, supported by men, 
the supply of fresh victims furnished 
by men who have lost that fine instinct 
of chivalry, and that splendid honor for 
womanhood where the destruction of a 
woman’s soul is abhorrent and where 
the defence of a woman’s purity is truly 
the occasion for a valiant fight.” 

With the courage of its conviction 
born of incontrovertible facts, the com- 
mission puts its last word into the first 
sentence of its report, daring to sound 
the battle cry for a distant victory in 
insisting upon the present duty of “con- 
stant and persistent repression of pros- 
titution, the immediate method; absolute 
annihilation, the ultimate ideal’! 


IS MANKIND ADVANCING ? 
JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Is mankind advancing? is a question 
that could scarcely have been asked more 
than two or three centuries ago, and at 
first only by a person of rare insight, for 
it implies the conception of the possibil- 
ity of human progress, and that is scarce- 
ly traceable back of Lord Bacon. The 
prerequisites of the conception—per- 
haps the most fundamental discovery of 
all time—are current changes which may 
be interpreted as betterments and, sec- 
ondly, a backward look over periods 
which may be adjudged worse than the 
present. Mankind has, from the begin- 
‘ning of speculation in regard to itself 
and the world, suggested more or less 
satisfactory theories of how all things 
have come about, but even the Greek 
philosophers did not think of themselves 
as living in a progressive or dynamic 
age. The present was not to them the 
promise of a wiser and happier future; 
they were not living in medias res but 
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had “arrived,” and any change, they be- 
lieved, was likely to be in the direction 
of deterioration and decline. Mankind 
has necessarily from the first sought fts 
standards in the past, and those who 
have guided thought and directed soci- 
ety—the priest, the teacher, and the 
judge, have been insistent in their 
warnings against. attempts to experiment 
with life in the hope of discovering new 
and better plans for promoting human 
happiness. Only recently in the world’s 
history have even a few dared to dream 
of a possible future which might trans- 
cend the achievements of old. 

The ancient apprehension that we may 
only be derogating from the lofty stan- 
dards of a remote age still haunts us. 
So when Mrs. Martin asks, “Is mankind 
advancing?” she asks a new question 
characteristic of our own time. But 
when she looks back and sees the men of 
the Elizabethan era and of the Italian 
Renaissance occupying “a higher point of 
outlook than that on which we act out 
our little day,” and then looking still 
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farther back she lifts her gaze “to the 
very mountain tops where among the 
clouds against the deep blue sky, swept 
by. fresh breezes, enthroned amid snow 
white temples, gleaming in the golden 
sunshine, Greek civilization sits upon the 
pinnacle of human greatness,” she gives 
expression to the most inveterate of hu- 
man impressions, namely, that the old 
days were better than ours; that we are 
but pigmies on the giant shoulders of the 
past. Her answer is, however, no cas- 
ual one, the outcome of momentary de- 
pression, but so well pondered, so re- 
enforced by a tremendous array of un- 
questionable facts, presented with such 
skill, and with such resources of literary 
force, variety, grace, and humor, that 
her book is well calculated to shake the 
faith of the most hardened optimist. 

Her aim is “to show that progress con- 
sists in the improvement of the human 
species, not in the accumulation of more 
things or more facts; and that progress, 
under this definition, has not taken place 
since the downfall of the Greeks some 
two thousand years ago.” She has in- 
vented an ingenious multiple standard 
for gauging progress, and tried by her 
tests the present appears to be elaborate- 
ly and bewilderingly disappointing when 
compared with the glorious days of 
Athens. 

The first test she applies is the number 
and caliber of the men of genius that 
successive epochs have produced. The 
famous names she selects are classified 
and arranged in thirteen charts, the out- 
come of much careful study. Her con- 
clusion is that of twenty-seven men of 
transcendent genius in the world’s his- 
tory, ten were produced in Athens. But 
to judge a period in this way will, the 
author says, seem an unsatisfactory cri- 
terion to some persons, “and we shall 
perhaps find ourselves being assured that 
an increasing comfort and material wel- 
fare enjoyed by the common people are 
no less, perhaps more, an adequate meas- 
ure of progress. To such we shall reply 
under the caption, Progress Measured 
by More Things, while the argument of 
others, that progress consists rather in 
the advancement of knowledge, we shall 
consider under the head of Progress 
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Measured by More Facts. To the stilt 
dissatisfied who reject these tests and in- 
sist that the sole test of real progress is 
goodness, we shall address our answer 
under the title, Progress Measured by 
Morality. Finding ourselves confront- 
ed by still more subtle objections of those 
who hold that progress is contained in 
man’s spiritual advance, which is inde- 
pendent of both morals and material 
welfare, we shall reply in Progress 
Measured by Mysticism. 

As Mrs. Martin applies these tests in 


turn, she proves to her own satisfaction 


that our civilization will bear none of 
them; in a final short chapter she gives 
what she deems the conditions of true 
progress, which still lies in the future. 
We suspect that herein lies the real secret 
and animus of the work. 

While there are occasional references 
to the intermediate period, the book con- 
sists essentially of a comparison between 
our situation and that of the Athenians 
in the fifth and fourth centuries before 
Christ. But before considering the way 
in which Mrs. Martin states the com- 
parison a word should be said on her 
conception of progress, because much de- 


‘pends on that, as she is well aware. 


Progress in human society consists, ac- 
cording to her definition, “in the produc- 
tion of finer and finer strains of men and 
women, the final test of their superiority 
being their relative degree of pure intel- 
ligence.” “Progress is a matter of 
growth,” she says. “An inerease of 
quantity in anything is of itself of no 
benefit until that increase has been trans- 
lated into improved quality.” Mrs. Mar- 
tin believes the Greeks to have had bet- 
ter minds and finer bodies than ours and 
it would appear from her last chapter, 
which is devoted to what is commonly 
called “eugenics,” that her notion of 
essential progress is a rise in the quality 
of mankind. Everything else, however 
it may resemble progress, is only an 
illusion. 

Of course one has a perfect right to 
define progress in any way one will, but 
the discriminating reader will soon dis- 
cover that her depressing conclusions 
rest largely upon her refusal to. consider 
as progress the normal process of human 
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betterment. Had she devoted less of her 
time to collecting a choice anthology of 
the pleasant things that have been said 
about the Greeks and given a fair amount 
of attention to the results of modern bi- 
ological and anthropological research, 
she would have seen the necessity of cer- 
tain distinctions which lie at the basis 
of a rational discussion of the history of 
civilization. Man belongs zoologically 
to the primates and it may be assumed 
that at one stage in his development he 
had no greater brain capacity and no 
wider educability than the chimpanzee. 
How man became upright, won the free 
use of his hands, thereby greatly im- 
proving his chances of getting a grip on 
the world, and learned to use his voice 
so as to communicate more and more 
satisfactorily with his fellows, is not 
known. The earliest human skulls are 
larger than those of the chimpanzee and 
it may be assumed that they contained 
better brains. At any rate this new pri- 
mate had the advantage of being able to 
make discoveries in a fumbling, uncon- 
scious fashion, and to get them transmit- 
ted in some cases to posterity by the 
process that Tarde calls “imitation.” 
Thus the accumulation ‘of culture began 
—consisting of domestic processes, tool- 
making, words, customs, taboos, and the 
rest. 

Once started, this process could go a 
long way without any farther improve- 
ment in the innate capacity of the aver- 
age human brain. The chimpanzee, 
whose brain is ex hypothesi inferior to 
that of the earliest men of whom traces 
exist, can be trained to perform and 
seemingly relish many intricate tricks 
absolutely unknown to his ancestors of 
the jungle, who have evidently been liv- 
ing far below their capacity. 
Consul or Peter, enjoying the advantages 
of a good trainer, have far outstripped 
the repertoire of paleolithic man, who 
never rode a bicycle, used roller skates, 
or smoked a cigarette. In view of the 
astonishing teachableness of anthropoid 
apes, is it rash to assume that the earliest 
races of men possessed a vast range of 
unexploited educability? At the present 
day we doubtless use our brains far more 
extensively than early paleolithic man, 
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but we have better brains to use, since 
no one questions that our innate average 
capacity is greater than that of the Pith- 
ecantropus erectus, the Heidelberg man, 
and the owner of the Neanderthal skull. 
So it may be that we still are leaving 
dormant a considerable portion of our 
native capacity. 

Now Mrs. Martin rules out every- 
thing at the start from the category of 


‘ progress that does not indicate a positive 


increase of brain capacity, and excludes 
all else as mere accumulation of things 
and facts. The increased cultivation of 
the vast fields of untilled capacity which 
have apparently existed in all times she 
does not reckon as true advance. She 
leaves entirely unanswered the question 
whether, taking “man as he is and in- 
stitutions as they might be,” to borrow 
Rousseau’s expression, almost indefinite 
betterment is not possible. Her conten- 
tion is that only increased brain power, 
measured preferably by the production 
of geniuses, implies true advance. This, 
as has been said, throws aside what may 
be deemed the normal process of advance 
through the fuller utilization of existing 
capacity. 

Let us turn for a moment to the vexed 
question of the actual improvement of 
the human brain. Almost all biologists 
now agree that acquired characters are 
not transmitted heéreditarily, for we do 
not come about in a way to permit this. 
The assiduity of one generation in ac- 
quiring increasing culture or its lethargy 
in neglecting the heritage of the past 
does not affect the minute eggs from 
which the next generation springs.” Cul- 
ture does not get into the blood; not 
even language, man’s earliest character- 
istic achievement. Had Aristotle him- 
self been reared among the chimpanzees 
he might have been a Griibelkopf, but 
he would not have known how to talk. 
So Mrs. Martin’s kind of progress is not 
effected through culture. How it has 
come about no man knows. There are 
two divergent impressions—one that the 
process has been a slow and steady one, 
so slow that there is no reason to think 
that the human brain is better or worse 
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than it was at the beginning of history 
or even long anterior, and so steady that 
there is no satisfactory evidence that the 
various races of mankind as they are 
found on the earth today differ essen- 
tially from one another in brain capacity 
—the only demonstrable difference being 
in the degree of elaboration of their cul- 
ture. Recently, however, biologists have 
been much impressed by the possibility 
of “mutations” by which new and per- 
manent species of lower organisms are 
now and then produced, and if this dis- 
covery is extended to the human brain 
and to human capacity in general, Mrs. 
Martin’s theory that the ancient Athe- 
nians were inherently superior to their 
neolithic ancestors on the one hand, and 
to ourselves on the other, appears more 
plausible than it would from the older 
“Darwinian” standpoint. No one knows 
what would cause a “mutation” in the 
human brain, and we could in any case 
only guess that a “mutation” had taken 
place by studying the development and 
character of the culture of the period in 
question. But a rather abrupt develop- 
ment and improvement in culture might 
be attributed to circumstances which 
brought into cultivation some portion of 
the always wide range of uncultivated 
capacity, and in this way relieve us from 
assuming that a “mutation” had taken 
place. So, while recent biological dis- 
coveries make Mrs. Martin’s hypothesis 
seem possible, all the modern archeol- 
ogical research which is serving to bring 
out the real antecedents of Greek art and 
culture tends to weaken it, for the Greek 
development is neither so abrupt nor so 
individual as formerly assumed when 
less was known of earlier civilization. 
It seems impossible, therefore, to deter- 
mine whether or not Mrs. Martin is mis- 
taking nurture for nature, when she as- 
sumes the intrinsic superiority of the an- 
cient Athenians. In any case, we are 
reduced to a comparison between their 
life and ours, explain the differences as 
we may. This comparison, as has been 
pointed out, forms the main bulk of her 
volume and we must now see what meth- 
od she has: followed. 

She appears at first sight to have taken 
the utmost pains to reach sound princi- 
ples upon which to base the comparison. 
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The book opens with the following sig- 
nificant Deprecation: 


At some point in the following work the 
critic is sure to declare that the writer over- 
estimates the attainments of the Greeks, and 
he will insist upon recalling, per contra, their 
various well-known defects. Such criticism, 
however, implies a misapprehension of the 
purpose of this work. It is as though, when 
one speaks of “sunny Italy.” some one should 
immediately remark, “but it sometimes rains 
inelitalyee The credit side of Greek 
culture which is here described is a net re- 
sult—after the debit side has been deducted. 
To that net result I point, rhetorically, for 
purposes of comparison. As an humble lit- 
erary artist, not as an historian, I chose that 
epoch for the high lights of my picture. It 
was no part of my purpose, nor did I dream 
of attempting it, to set forth a complete ac- 
count of Greek civilization in all its aspects. 
The net result was all I needed for the pur- 
poses for which the comparison was instituted. 


The more exacting and careful reader 
will immediately ask himself, however, 
whether by entering this ingenuous 
caveat Mrs. Martin has really escaped 
the responsibility she seeks to throw off. 
How does one deduct the debit side from 
the credit side of a culture and get the 
net result? Mrs. Martin’s plan is sim- 
ple indeed; when dealing with Greece 
she speaks only of what she considers 
the admirable things, beauty and phil- 
osophic insight, and says nothing about 
the evil phases of Greek life. This 
method would be the more excusable if 
she did not reverse the process in esti- 
mating the achievements of our own day 
and emphasize almost exclusively the 
familiar abominations of the present. 
We presume that she is largely uncon- 
scious of this. So potent is the spell 
exercised by the Greeks, when it is re- 
enforced by judicious extracts from the 
writings of earlier enthusiasts, that it 
seems to blind almost everyone who 
yields to it to the deeper meaning of his 
own time. Greek civilization comes to 
us in a highly fragmentary state. Gil- 
bert Murray estimates that not a twen- 
tieth part of the literature of the fifth 
century has come down to us and a much 
smaller portion of that of the preceding 
and succeeding centuries. The build- 
ings are in ruins, the statuary broken, 
the painting mainly conjectural. Only 
comparatively recently was it discovered 
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that the Greeks adorned their sculp- 
tures with gay colors. Before this fact 
was known the Greeks’ appreciation of 
the chaste white marble was imputed to 
them for righteousness; today, Mahaffy 
feels compelled to maintain that the use 
of gaudy colors was equally an indica- 
tion of never failing good taste. The 
recent development of archaeology is 
serving doubtless to supplement and rec- 
tify in important points the imperfect 
vestiges of what was clearly a marvellous 
phase of human culture, whether judged 
from the standpoint of beauty or philo- 
sophic attainment. The imagination of 
generations has been freely used in the 
task of Hellenic reconstruction and the 
most eloquent pens have pictured its per- 
fections. This, however, makes it no less 
fragmentary and the reconstruction ‘no 
less conjectural. It is commonly as- 
sumed that if we had all the data before 
us we should only vastly re-enforce the 
prevailing opinion of the Greeks. Who 
can tell? Had Mrs. Martin read her 
Plato carefully and taken all his innum- 
erable strictures on the Hellenic civiliza- 
tion, which he must have known so very 
much better than we can, instead, as she 
has done, of amassing a collection of 
cheery guesses about their perfections 
by Mahaffy, Gladstone, Ridpath, Schle- 
gel, John Fiske, Emil Reich, and others, 
she might have painted a truer, if less 
enchanting, picture. ®% 

Our own contemporaneous civilization 
also comes to us in a highly fragmentary 
form. It is bewilderingly complex and 
various in the impressions that it makes 
on us. We can none of us know more 
than a part of it. It is subject to as ar- 
bitrary and partial reconstructions as that 
of ancient Greece. Mrs. Martin chose 
the easy task of satirizing what may be 
called the philistine complacence of cer- 
tain modern writers. “The enormous 
number of inventions which are daily 
rendering the mechanism of our exis- 
tence more complex,” she writes, “may 
roughly be divided into four classes, 
those whose purpose is: I. To make 
more things. II. To get there more 
quickly, or to communicate more quick- 
ly. 11+ To:kill mensfaster. IV. To al- 
leviate suffering. These, then, would 
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appear to be the leading ideals of our 
age. To have more things; to get there 
quickly; to kill men more rapidly; and 
to save pain.” But the time that we 
save, she claims, only results in a con- 
stant increase of hurry and flurry. “The 
leisure we gain by time-saving machinery 
seems to be tainted. Like the gambler’s 
winnings, secured too easily, it is never 
put to any good use, but is soon expended 
in a hundred new follies. A western 
farmer, enjoying a calm moment at the 
close of a busy life, one day reflected 
upon his past, and discovered, to his 
consternation, that he had spent his ex- 
istence in growing corn to feed hogs, in 
order to buy some more land, on which 
to grow more corn to feed more hogs, 
in order to buy more land, on which to 
raise more corn, to raise more hogs.” 
“There are more cities, more houses, 
more paintings, tools, laws, clothes, corn, 
animals, luxuries, diseases, furniture, 
crimes, books; all these more things fol- 
lowing on more people. But along with 
this vast multiplication of things there 
has not been an increase of other, at 
least equally desirable, possessions; we 
have not more time, more health, more 
beauty, more strength, more happiness, 
more genius.” It is easy to imagine the 
spirit in which Mrs. Martin employs the 
resources of her style in dealing with 
eating and drinking and with the vag- 
aries of fashion. 

As for science, its “vanities” she sums 
up as follows: “I. Those which are con- 
cerned with the invisible past. II. Those 
concerned with the invisible future. 
III. Those endeavoring to reach back 
into a ‘first cause.’ IV.’ Those con- 
cerned with ‘inconceivables.’ V. Those 
engaged in the useless accumulation of 
data.‘ about the: tmimportant..-... 
Problems are accumulated without regard 
to the question whether we have any one 
who can solve them or not. Scientists, 
like the sick widow’s children, keep gath- 
ering nuts which nobody at home can 
crack—and they point to the nuts as 
wealth.” Many readers will feel that 
this summary of the spirit of modern 
scientific research indicates a pretty thor- 
ough misunderstanding on the part of 
the writer. She forgets that during the 
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past century we have been getting over 
Platonic ideas, Aristotelian entelechies 
and formal logict which helped to im- 
merse the philosophic world in the most 
fruitless speculation for two thousand 
years; that inconceivables and first causes 
never received less attention; that by her 
own showing the data accumulated have 
been put to the most marvellous uses. 
The: study of an invisible past and the 
attention to an invisible future have 
served to revolutionize our conception of 
man and his prospects. 

Under the caption Progress Measured 
by Morals, Mrs. Martin presents a mass 
of contemporary horrors which it must 
have required years to collect. She may 
give preference to extreme forms of 
statement, but all her charges have such 


a large degree of truth in them that this. 


can scarcely do any harm, and we have 
no business to find the least comfort in 
the reflection that things are not quite so 
bad as she reports. In some way people 
have to be brought to a much keener 
consciousness of the fearful cruelty and 
stupidity of the saloon and brothel and 
the gratuitous atrocities and waste of our 
industrial system. The present reviewer 
has no heart in urging any extenuating 
circumstances, and if the noble senti- 
ments expressed in Greek literature 
serve to make us any more keenly 
ashamed of ourselves than we should 
otherwise be, why, God bless the Greeks! 

To the historian of culture the Greeks 
seem very near indeed to us. Their ex- 
periment is unique and altogether won- 
derful, but it was on the smallest possi- 
ble scale. It was so transient because it 
was so small and so easily overwhelmed 
by the “barbarian” world about them. 
Now close upon them, viewed from the 
perspective of the whole long history 
of man, reaching back probably tens or 
hundreds of thousands of years, and 
reaching forward, for aught we can see, 
for tens and hundreds of thousands of 
years, another infinitely vaster experi- 
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ment is forced upon us. We have to 
take in the whole world, and are elim- 
inating the old standing danger of bar- 
barian invasions by eliminating the bar- 
barian. Already we have established 
sufficiently friendly relations among all 
the peoples of the earth to permit mes- 
sages to pass between them for sums so 
small that the poorest person can com- 
municate with a friend, no matter how 
remote. Our applied science has actually 
overwhelmed us with resources, and, like 
nouveaux riches, we do not know how to 
make a dignified and rational use of our 
wealth. We are still obsessed, as Dr. 
Patten points out, by notions that really 
belong to our days of poverty. Universal 
manhood suffrage is not much over a cen- 
tury old; slavery disappeared from the 
United States not fifty years ago. The 
industrial revolution and the modern city 
are very recent novelties. We hope to 
give everyone a chance, to unify the 
world, to utilize still undreamed of nat- 
ural forces for man’s benefit. The very 
idea of the possibility of indefinite human 
progress is one alien to the Greeks and 
only just being realized by our own age. 
Greek science and philosophy were on 
what seems to us a false scent. They 
were bound to atrophy, as they did. Our 
game of scientific advance and social 
betterment can never come to an end. 
We may—we surely shall—some day dis- 
cover a way, as Mrs. Martin urges, of 
improving the innate qualities of the hu- 
man species, but we already know how 
to improve our present brains and bodies 
by using them to greater advantage. 
Have the existing resources even of the 
most carefully nurtured and educated 
mind ever been fully called out? Prob- 
ably not, while the educability of the 
average person never approaches the 
point of exhaustion. Taking man as he 
is and society as it might be, we have a 
basis for advance which may far tran- 
scend that of the Greeks. 
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“BUTTON, BUTTON, WHO’S GOT THE 
BUTTONP”’ 
THE STRIKE AT MUSCATINE, IOWA 


GERTRUDE BARNUM 


The Button Workers’ Protective 
Union of Muscatine, Ia., is claiming that 
the present method of weighing and 
counting the members’ “piecework” is 
very much like the old game of “Button, 
button, who’s got the button?” 

Although the quoted price per gross 
is exactly the same as in previous years; 
although they work quite as hard and 
skillfully as before; still this winter, 
when workers received their pay en- 
velopes, they found themselves as much 
as twenty or even forty per cent short 
of former wages. The question between 
them and the “counters’’? and “weigh- 
men” came to be: “Who’s got the but- 
tons ?” 

And this question has resulted in a 
strong trade union, containing practical- 
ly all the button workers, and known as 
“Local 12,854, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The charter of Local 
12,854 was granted to fifty pioneer 
unionists in 1909, but struggle as they 
might the organization languished until 
this year. A few heroic “charter mem- 
bers” have held the flag through all dis- 
couragements, striving mightily to rouse 
their brothers and sisters of the trade 
in all towns where the pearl button in- 
dustry flourished. At one time, in Mus- 
catine, only two valiant union members 
attended meetings through an entire 
summer, but in the fall once again they 
rallied the original fifty. The plan was 
to make no demands upon employers in 
one city until their competitors’ factories 
should also be organized to make the 
same demands, thus preventing unfair 
discrimination against one set of manu- 
facturers. 

It was not “agitation” from the faith- 
ful- charter members, however, which 


1Since this article was put in type the strike 
has been settled with the assistance of State Com- 
missioner of Labor Van Duyn. The strikers won 
both their points: First, no discrimination against 
members of the union; second, fair methods of 
weighing and counting piece work. 
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made enthusiastic trade unionists of 
nearly the entire 3,000 employes of the 
Muscatine button factories. It was the 
manufacturers of Muscatine who accom- 
plished this difficult feat. 

There has been more competition than 
usual in the button industry this year, 
and some uncertainty in markets, which 
threatened profits. Accompanying these 
trade disturbances, there has developed 
mysteriously among ‘“‘weighmen’” and 
piece-workers the unpopular guessing 
game above referred to. The game 
proved more unpopular as the guessing 
part of it was eliminated, and there was 
no longer any doubt as to which side 
was always winner on the “count.” 

By February, a growing number of 
button workers attended meetings of Lo- 
cal 12,854 to testify that in their various 
factories this new game was always won 
by the “boss.” And the final result was 
the thorough organization of the whole 
trade, even including many button sew- 
ers who were doing home work at less 
than six cents an hour. 

On February 25, the manufacturers 
shut down the main factories of the city. 
Later they issued a public statement ex- 
plaining this action. I quote parts of 
this public statement: 


All this time there had been more or less 
talk of a union being formed among button 
workers, and many rumors, some of them no 
doubt unwarranted, had been coming to the 
ears of the manufacturers, to the effect that 
it was proposed to unionize the plants of the 
Muscatine button manufacturers. The 
manufacturers decided to have a meeting to 
find out if possible “where they were at.” 
Eee We are frank to say that while the 
doings of the union were freely discussed at 
that meeting, the main discussion centered 
about the condition of the button business and 
business in general. It was decided to shut 
down for a time, with the idea of working 
off some of the surplus stock. 


Whatever the main discussion may 
have “centered about” at this meeting, 
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the fact remains that when the factories 
reopened two weeks later many em- 
ployes were told: that so long as they 
belonged to the union they would not 
receive jobs. A public statement issued 
later by the union declared: “The Hawk- 
eye and other plants demanded that the 
members repudiate the union or remove 
their tools. We have signed statements 
from individual employes to this effect, 
which can be verified under oath.’’ 

And this is the way the managers suc- 
ceeded in doing in a few weeks what 
agitation had failed to accomplish in 
years. © The¢..éntire.trade. was saty last 
united in a strong local of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The union then declared that the so 
called shut-down of the factories was in 
fact a lockout, and retaliated by a strike 
which has lasted to the present time. It 
makes two demands: one that there shall 
be no discrimination against members 
of the union (they do not ask recogni- 
tion of the union); the other that there 
shall be a conference committee to devise 
and make secure a fair method of count- 
ing and weighing work. 

The manufacturers said at the outset 
that if necessary they could hold out six 
months or more, and the workers took 
them at their word and prepared for a 
long siege. Securing a deserted saloon 
(Muscatine has “gone dry’’) the treasur- 
er of the union and a few enterprising 
co-workers skirmished round for cook 
stoves and second-hand kitchen and din- 
ing-room equipment, and opened a 
“strike restaurant” with volunteer cook, 
scullerymen, and union waitresses from 
among the girl button finishers. Here 
single men and girls who do not live 
with their families are fed and served 
economically with three meals a day, 
and kept in good cheer. 

Families in need of provisions are sup- 
plied by the relief committee from strike 
headquarters with strike rations, through 
the grocers with whom such families 
are accustomed to deal. The grocers al- 
low ten per cent discount on orders. 
Coal is bought at low rates from rival 
coal companies who wish to keep the 
good will of their former patrons. So- 
licitors for funds are busy in Iowa 
towns and in Chicago, St. Louis, and 
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New York, and so far the response has 
been steady and generous. 

One or two moving picture shows ad- 
mit strikers free of charge; a large thea- 
ter lends its auditorium for mass meet- 
ings; and generally speaking the sympa- 
thies or interests of the city are with 
the strikers, though of course all are 
anxious for a speedy settlement, and use 
pressure on both sides to bring it about. 
Various schemes for arbitration are be- 
ing devised, but so far they have failed, 
as manufacturers are refusing to deal 
with any representatives of the union, 
even in conference. 

The mercantile quarter of Muscatine 
today is like the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty. Everything has come to a full 
stop. The storekeepers and their idle 
clerks wait vainly at the doorways for 
trade which never comes. The travelling 
salesmen loiter around the lobbies of the 
Grand Hotel with their useless sample 
cases. Real estate agents add to their 
long lists of property “for rent” and 
“for sale” as families depart: in car= 
loads for Davenport, DesMoines or 
Rock Island. The building contractor 
and his carpenters smoke the pipes of 
discontent. “We never realized before,” 
say these dejected citizens, the import- 
ance of the button workers.” Hitherto 
it was the general impression that a 
dozen men were the pillars of Muscatine 
society. But a new lesson in democracy 
has been learned. It is the three thou- 
sand button workers, not the thirty di- 
rectors of the town’s principal industry, 
who have made the prosperity of the 
merchants, 

All sorts of accusations and counter 
accusations are rife in the town. The 
manufacturers make charges of violence; 
the workers deny them. The employes 
exhibit hands rotting with ‘‘shell poison- 
ing” attributed to lack of proper disin- 
fectants in shell tanks; babies born with 
diseased throats inherited from mothers 
who work as “grinders”; girls and boys 
with maimed hands from lack of proper 
precautions in guarding machines. Em- 
ployers claim good sanitary conditions, 
but men and women testify by hundreds 
that the toilet arrangements have been 
“vile” and that the only place to “wash 
up” is in button tubs where “blanks” 
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or dirty buttons are soaked, where par- 
ticles of decaying clams are floating, 
where one after another in the same un- 
changed filthy water, men or girls, take 
their turns at “washing up.” 

The key to the strike is held by the 
woman unionists, nearly a thousand 
staunch women and girls. They are for 

_ the most part very skilled workers, and 
it would be much more difficult for 
manufacturers to fill their places than 
those of the men button cutters. In 
neighboring towns can be found cutting 
factories and cutters, but finishers are 
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scarce, and their work is too difficult to 
teach to imported strikebreakers. Al- 
though their wages have not been cut to 
such an extent as those of the men, these 
girls and women are enthusiastic mem- 
bers of various strike committees and 
lead the processions through the city, 
showing no signs of capitulation. — It is 
pure social passion which actuates some 
of them: in these trying days, and no 
special concern for their own interests. 
They are large, handsome girls, Ameri- 
cans as a rule, standing for American 
standards of life and labor. 


MODEL RESCULB STATION. 
Illinois has buildings at Benton, Springfield and La Salle, on sites donated by citizens. 


INDUSTRIAL SURVEY OF THE MONTH 
THE CONSERVATION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY IN MINES 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


After the great loss of life and prop- 
erty by the fire in the St. Paul Coal Com- 
pany’s mine at Cherry, Ill., only two 
years ago, public opinion will not read- 
ily extenuate the repetition of the same 
kind of preventable disaster at the Pan- 
cost mine at Throop, Pa. It seems to 
have been due to the same sort of fire 
and to the same inexcusable delay in giv- 
ing the alarm to the miners and getting 
help to rescue the scores of men who 
might have been saved by prompt ac- 
tion. The fire burned over two hours 
while the men continued to work and 
before the government. mine rescue car 


was summoned from Wilkesbarre, 
When its dauntless crew went to work it _ 
was too late to do more than add its 
foreman, Joseph E. Evans, to the death 
list. His heroic courage in leading the 
forlorn hope to save others wins for him 
the glory of being “the first martyr” in 
the rescue car service, a title bestowed 
by his chief, Dr. Holmes, director of the 
Bureau of Mines. But his devotion 
was worthy of a better opportunity than 
that of only proving how fatal may be 
the mine management’s lack of precau- 
tion and culpable delay. 

If another mine disaster was needed 
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to make repetition of calamity less pos- 
sible, it is as well that it followed the 
Cherry fire so closely; for coming to- 
gether these horrors emphasized the pos- 
sibility of repeating such a clearly pre- 
ventable mine fire as was considered a 
rare exception when it occurred at 
Cherry. 

The federal government and some 
state legislatures, as well as many oper- 
ators and miners, however, need no fur- 
ther arguments to put into action their 
power for the conservation of life and 
property in the mining industry as they 
have never used or attempted to use it 
in the past. 

The new Bureau of Mines has signal- 
ized its recently specialized function by 
adding rescue cars to the equipment of 
the rescue stations, and by continuing 
with increased efficiency the work of in- 
vestigation and education formerly con- 
ducted by the technologic branch of the 
United States Geological Survey. The 
Deparment of Commerce and Labor has 
supplemented the statistics thus gathered 
and published, and many others besides, 
by securing a keen and exhaustive anal- 
ysis and interpretation of them by Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, a leading expert in.in- 
dustrial insurance. 

Meanwhile Illinois has forged to the 
front in mining and in conservation of 
its vast coal deposit. And it has done 
so in a manner worthy of the state which 
has the largest area of coal deposit in 
square miles, and which, while second 
only to Pennsylvania in tons produced 
and in number of men employed, has 
over double the available supply of coal 
claimed by its rival. 


STATISTICIAN ON MINING FATALITIES 


If there has been any doubt in the 
public mind as to the enormous loss of 
life in American mining, Mr. Hoffman’s 
authoritative statement of facts in the 
recently published Bulletin of the Bu- 
reau of Labor, Number go, on Fatal Ac- 
cidents in Coal Mining, will settle it 
once for all. Any confusion due to the 
overestimate of the fatalities which the 
miners are supposed to have made, or to 
the underestimate which they charge the 
operators with making, is cleared up by 
this statistician of a large industrial in- 
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surance company, whose only interest 
is to know the exact loss it has to face 
or to prevent. Mr. Hoffman approaches 
his intricate task in a way to inspire the 
confidence of his readers. The complex- 
ities in figuring all rates and ratios are 
attributed to “the inherent variableness 
in mining operations, which arises out of 
essentially different methods of mining, 
shorter or longer hours of labor, strikes 
and other disturbances. curtailed pro- 
duction or idle times, and, finally, funda- 
mental differences in the age, race, na- 
tivity, and occupation distribution of the 
mining population.” Basing his ratios 
upon the number of men at work and 
upon the relative amount of coal mined, 
he claims at least approximate accuracy 
for his conclusions on exposure to risk. 
From all data available in the official re- 
ports of state mine: inspectors, amplified 
by correspondence, he reports the grim 
facts of fatal coal-mining casualties dur- 
ing the twenty years ending with 1908. 

So far as officially reported there 
were 29,293 fatal accidents in these 
twenty years. This is an average of 
1,465 a year. For purposes of compari- 
son between the principal coal-mining 
countries of the world, the decade end- 
ing with 1906 is separately considered. 
It averages 3.13 deaths per 1,000 em- 
ployes, heading the rate of fatalities in 
the twelve other coal producing lands. 
They follow in this order: Japan, 3.09; 
Russia, 2.44; Victoria, 2.28; New South 
Wales, 2.14; Prussia, 2.13; France, 1.81; 
New Zealand, 1.36; Austria, 1.35; Great 
Britain, 1.29; Queensland, 1.20; Bel- 
gium, 1.06; India, .86. This excessive 
rate for the United States is still fur- 
ther emphasized by the assertion that it 
has been increasing while the rate in 
other coal producing countries has been 
decreasing. Within the five year period, 
ending I901, compared with the five 
years ending 1906, fatalities decreased 
in the coal mines of the United Kingdom 
from 1.31 to 1.28; in Prussia, from 2.41 
to 1.91 and in Belgium from 1.12 to 1.00, 
while in the United States they increased 
from 2.91 to 3.31 per 1000 men employ- 
ed. As an insurance expert, Mr. Hoff- 
man considers it a “startling fact that in 
some of the coal fields of North America 
the fatality rate due to mining casualties 
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is almost as high as the general death 
rate from all causes among males of cor- 
responding age at work under normal 
conditions of industry.” He lays down 
“as a fundamental principle of industrial 
hygiene that all fatality rates above 1.5 
per 1000 must be considered excessive, 
since under normal conditions of industry 
the fatal accident rate, including fatali- 
ties of all kinds, rarely exceeds I per 
1000.” But while the average mortality 
death rate for all males at work between 
the ages of 15 and 64 was 10.6, for min- 
ers and quarrymen the death rate was 
8.05. “A fatality rate from 6 to 7 per 
1000 is extremely high, so high, indeed, 
that it challenges public attention as one 
of the most extraordinary evidences of 
life waste in a particular branch of in- 
dustry.” And yet some of the coal fields 
of North America report, in single 
years, a death rate of 23.45 and 25.17 
per 1000, 

Foreign experts insist that “the pres- 
sure and driving force back of the 
American miner is responsible for a 
certain proportion of the fatal accidents 
in our mines.” 


CHIEF CAUSES OF DEATH 


The proportion of deaths due to the 
principal causes places the falling of 
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coal and roof as the most fruitful cause 
in 46.6 per cent of fatal accidents; ex- 
plosions come next with 25.2 per cent, 
and those due to mine cars, mules, and 
other transportation agencies, 14.8 per 
cent. The fluctuations in the rates of 
fatal accidents in the several mining 
states, while due principally to excep- 
tionally serious accidents, nevertheless 
indicate favorable or disastrous condi- 
tions. The averages run from 1.60 per 
1000 for western Kentucky to 11.67 for 
Utah. 

The seriousness of the loss of life and 
property is to be estimated by the rapid 
increase of 64 per cent in output within 
the twenty years period, and in the num- 
ber of employes from 278,361 in 1889 to 
712,209 in 1908. Weighing the loss due 
to these fatal accidents and without ref- 
erence to the innumerably greater num- 
ber of those accidents which temporarily 
or permanently disable the breadwinners 
of the vast population whose living is 
earned by coal mining, Mr. Hoffman 
thus expresses the surprise which every- 
one knowing the facts must feel at the 
indifference which still so largely pre- 
vails toward the appalling death rate 
among mine workers: 


Every death of a mine worker represents a 
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most serious economic and social loss to the , SOME NEW MINING FEATURES 


community, measured financially by the de- 
pendence of survivors, widows, orphans, and 
‘other relatives on the one hand, and the de- 
‘struction of slowly acquired labor efficiency on 
the other. In full recognition of the whole labor 
problem in coal mining, as implied by the risk 
of the occupation, it is diffeult to understand 
how lightly some mine inspectors regard their 
duty, and how superficially in some-states the 
whole subject is considered from the stand- 
point of public interests and public policy. 


Illinois, while twelfth among twenty- 
two coal-producing states in the ratio of 
its fatal accidents to the number of men 
employed, is leading the progressive 
legislation of the whole country in re- 
‘quirements for fire-fighting appliances 
-and equipment, in regulation of the char- 
acter of black blasting powder, in the es- 
tablishment of the first mine-rescue and 
training service, and in thorough revi- 
sion and improvement of its mining laws. 

This advance has been brought about 
by the Mining Investigation Commission 
appointed before the Cherry Mine dis- 
aster, which has made its final report to 
the Legislature in the form of several 
bills presenting conclusions drawn from 
investigations and discussions continued 
about two years. In this work it has 
had the active co-operation of state mine 
inspectors, the Illinois Coal Operators’ 
Association, and the United Mine Work- 
ers of Illinois, with that of the Joint 
Powder Commission representing both 
organizations. The state and national 
geological surveys have also contributed 
valuable advice and assistance. The laws 
of other states and of Great Britain have 
been analyzed and compared with the 
laws of Illinois. The commission has 
profited most by the effective co-opera- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Mines, the 
State Geological Survey, and the depart- 
ment of mining engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Notwithstanding the 
great suspension of mining for nearly a 
year on account of the disagreement be- 
tween operators and miners, and _ per- 
haps more still, because of the disagree- 
ment between miners in their national 
federation, the representatives of both 
bodies on the commission had very little 
difficulty in reaching a unanimous con- 
clusion. 


The powers and functions of the State 
Mining Board have been greatly en- 
larged and strengthened. Inspection of 
mines is specified with great particular- 
ity. Inspectors’ qualifications and _ sal- 
ary have been increased and their pow- 
ers enlarged. Ampler provision for 
travelling expenses and for competent 
deputies assure more frequent and thor- 
ough inspection of mines. Greater 
safety is sought in requiring the two 
shafts in each mine to be at least five 
hundred feet apart in all mines opened 
after passage of the act; in providing 
space at the bottom of the shaft where 
the men will be safe from dangers from 
coal cars and machinery while waiting to 
be hoisted to the surface; in prohibiting 
the erection of any inflammable structure 
within a hundred feet of any hoisting or 
escapement shaft. Capable mine exam- 
iners are required to examine every part 
of each mine at night and warn the man- 
agement and the miners of dangers 
found where they all go to work next 
morning. Enforcement of pre-existing 
law forbidding boys under sixteen years 
to be employed in coal mines has been 
made easier and surer. [Illinois thus 
takes the highest stand of any state 
against the employment of young boys 
in mines. Pennsylvania has the same 
provision, which, however, applies only 
to anthracite mines. 


SURPLUS PRODUCT AND LABOR 


The commission did not hesitate to 
suggest the need and practicability of 
regulating competition between the mines 
of the state which produce coal in excess 
of the demand for the Illinois product. 
This surplus inflicts enormous loss upon 
miners by limiting the working days of 
the year, and upon the operators by pre- 
venting the thorough mining of the 
available coal deposit. For several years 
the Illinois miners throughout the state 
have worked less than 200 days a year. 
70,000 miners are idle at least sixty days 
a year, that is, one-fourth of their time. 
If as many men were employed at least 
250 days a year as could produce the 
supply of coal to meet the actual demand, 
15,000 fewer men would be needed on 
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the coal fields of Illinois, and could with 
profit to others and themselves be di- 
verted to other labor. The commission- 
ers consider “a more reasonable adjust- 
ment of mining capacity to the greatest 
possible maximum demand to be entirely 
feasible in so far as the commercial or 
physical considerations are concerned.” 


RESCUE AND TRAINING SERVICE 


The imperative necessity and entire 
practicability of rescue and training ser- 
vice, which the commission strongly em- 
phasizes, have already been demonstrat- 
ed by the Mine Rescue Station Commis- 
sion.. Two men, Dr. J. A. Holmes, di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Mines, 
and Prof. H. H. Stoek of the department 
of mining engineering in the University 
of Iihnois, served on both commissions 
and made the work of each tributary to 
the other. Three rescue stations have 
been established on sites donated by citi- 
zens: at LaSalle for the northern part 
of the state, at Springfield, the capital, 
for the central part, and at Benton for 
the southern part. Each station accom- 
modates from twelve to fifteen men in 
training at one time. It provides good 
living conditions at the minimum cost of 
maintenance, and thorough training and 
actual rescue work. Each station is 
equipped with a stereopticon and a small 
library of mining books and periodicals. 

Rescue cars are the most notable ap- 
pliances held in readiness for emergency. 
Under direction of the trained experts 
in charge of the station, the crews can 
be rushed to the scene of any mine dis- 
aster. In addition to provision for the 
comfort of their crews, the cars are 
thoroughly stocked with oxygen helmets, 
safety lamps, and all other apparatus 
used in the work of rescue. The cars 
are to be used not only for rescuing im- 
perilled lives and property, but to give 
instruction in rescue work. For this 
purpose it is proposed to move them 
about, to give at as many mining centers 
as possible essentially the same instruc- 
tion as is given at the rescue stations. 

The care cannot be expected, however, 
to obviate the necessity for trained res- 
cue crews with oxygen helmets at each 
mine. While they may succeed under 
certain circumstances in saving many 
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lives, even although they cannot be ex- 
pected to reach the scene of disaster 
promptly and sometimes not for several 
hours, their principal value will be in the 
training of miners in the use of rescue 
apparatus, and in giving them and the 
operators an adequate conception of the 
need and functions of such a rescue 
corps. It is also recommended that min- 
ing institutes. be established throughout 
the coal fields within easy reach of min- 
ers and mechanics, so that at every mine 
there shall be a corps of men who can 
enter the shaft in time of accident fully 
capable of using the most approved res- 
cue outfit. It is declared to be incum- 
bent upon mine owners to see that their 
employes are trained by these agencies 
for such service, and equally incumbent 
upon the miners to undertake the stren- 
uous training needed to become expert 
mine rescue men. 


STRUGGLE FOR COMPENSATION 


Right of action is conceded to an in- 
jured party for direct damages occasion- 
ed by any willful violations of or failure 
to comply with any provisions of this 
act. But this coucession is restricted by 
the proviso that “if, and whenever, there 
shall be enforced in this state, a statute 
or statutes providing for compensation 
to workmen for all injuries received in 
the course of their employment, the pro- 
visions thereof shall apply in lieu of the 
right of action for damages provided in 
this act.” Over this proviso the sharpest 
differences encountered by the commis- 
sion arose. This was in part due to un- 
certainty regarding the passage of a 
stringent employers’ liability law or the 
enactment of the carefully drawn com- 
pensation bill, both of which are. still 
pending in the Legislature and were de- 
scribed in Tue Survey for April 1. 

It is hoped to protect this measure 
from such an attack upon its constitu- 
tionality as was sustained by the courts 
in the case of the New York law, by an 
amendment making it optional both for 
employers and employes to choose be- 
tween their common law rights to sue 
and to be sued for damages, or to give 
and to receive the compensation for in- 
juries provided for in the proposed 
measure. 
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Great pressure is being brought upon 
the Legislature to pass the employers’ 
liability law only; or to enact the com- 
pensation bill which, supplements the 
common law right of action by an auto- 
matic, prompt, and inexpensive method 
_of securing the carefully specified and 
graded compensations for injuries; or to 
postpone all action until uniform legisla- 
tion can be enacted by several states at 
once, without disturbing the competitive 
ballots. This plea for delay is urged by 
many mine operators and manufactur- 
ers, who claim that any adequate legisla- 
tion in this direction, which many of them 
favor, will do them great injustice unless 
their competitors in other states operate 
under similar conditions. Dean John H. 
Wigmore of the North Western Univer- 
sity Law School, in the current number 
of the Northwestern Law Review, ap- 
peals for postponement of industrial ac- 
cident legislation. He bases his appeal 
upon his optimistic hope that uniform 
legislation “is bound to come in a short 
year or two.” There is some ground 
for this hope in the joint sessions of 
three or more state 
commissions now 
at work on_ this 
legislative problem ; 
in the uniform bill 
drafted by the Na- 
tional Civic Feder- 
ation; and also in 
‘he workmen’s com- 
pensation act pro- 
posed by the Amer- 
ican Mining Con- 
gress as suitable for 
enactment in all 
mining states. The 
committee propos- 
ing this latter meas- 
ure proceeds on the 
principle that “each 
industry, instead of 
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the individual, is responsible for 
the accidents which in a _ measure 
it creates, and the committee is 
satisfied that the revenues from the 
levy of one cent per ton on all coal mines 
for commercial purposes will be ample to 
meet all requirements of the proposed 
act.” To this end the immediate ap- 
pointment of a joint committee of oper- 
ators and miners is urged in each state 
to secure from the respective legislatures 
the enactment of this measure as nearly 
as possible at the same time, in order 
that the coal producing states which com- 
pete directly with one another may 
not be handicapped on account of 
such legislation. 

The Chicago Tribune supports the 
very general demand of wage-earners, 
tax-payers, and social workers for the 
immediate passage of the pending com- 
pensation bill, urging upon the Legisla- 
ture the arguments of its friends that 


present conditions are highly offensive to the 
public conscience and injurious to the wel- 
fare of wage-workers and to the community; 
that Illinois wants. 
the mitigation of this 
evil and wants it 
now; that to postpone 
all remedial legisla- 
tion until all the com- 
peting communities 
accept one of the uni- 
form laws proposed 
would be _ preposter- 
ous; that the prin- ~ 
ciple, of compensation 
shall be established 
and a beginning made 
toward just legisla- 
tion and that, as ex- 
perience and _ events 
indicate, legislation in 
this state will be 
amended, improved, 
and doubtless made 
to conform to a 
sound general model. 
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BRITISH BILL FOR 
STATE INSURANCE 


On May 4 the British Parliament took 
up the consideration of the national in- 
surance bill providing for the payment of 
invalidity and unemployment benefits, 
which is one of that succession of meas- 
ures, beginning with the appropriation in 
the budget of 1909 for payment of old 
‘age pensions, included in the liberal pro- 
» gram of social reform of the Liberal 
Party. 

There seems little reason to doubt that 
the insurance bill will pass, as it is en- 
countering little opposition. This is in 
part due to the contributory character 
of the fund, and its administration by 
two non-partisan bodies, the Friendly Sv- 
cieties and the national Labor Exchanges, 
which takes away the charge of discrimi- 
nation by the government in favor of a 
certain class. The administration of the 
funds through the machinery of estab- 
lished bodies, again, serves to reduce the 
expense to a minimum, as the only new 
body of officials that will be needed is 
an insurance board. The work of the 
Friendly Societies will of course be in- 
creased and a greater number, as well as 
a higher grade of physicians will be 
needed for the invalidity insurance. 

The administration of the unemploy- 


ment fund will make imposition impos- 


sible by offering an alternative of work 
where this is available. It is possible, 
too, that the administration of the fund 
will be one means of building out of the 
Labor Exchanges such a government 
monopoly of the labor supply as the post 
office now has in its field. 

The unemployed fund covers, at pres- 
ent, only ‘the engineering and the building 
trades, about 2,400,000 men, but this is 
only the first tentative step, the ultimate 
object being to cover all unemployment. 

The benefit proposed is $1.75 a week, 
one quarter to be paid.by the state, the 
rest to be divided equally between em- 
ployer and employed. fs 

The invalidity payments will, it is ex- 
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pected, be made to some 14,700,000, 
people when the system is in full opera- 
tion; that is, to all persons having an in- 
come under $640 a year. For the ma- 
jority membership will be compulsory 
and for these the weekly premium is 
eighteen cents, eight cents to be paid by 
the workman—six cents for a woman— 
six cents by the employer, and four cents 
by the state. The benefit is $2.50 a week, 
with medical attendance, for three 
months, $1.25 a week thereafter. Some 
classes, however, like casual laborers, 
charwomen, bootblacks, hawkers, and 
small tradesmen, where no employer can 
be held responsible, will not be compelled, 
but will be allowed, to join on payment of 
a double premium. In cases where the 
income is less than $3.75 a week, a larger 
proportion of the premium must be paid 
by the employer, in return for the advan- 
tage he gains by the employment of cheap 
labor. The age limit for membership is 
sixty-five years and it is expected that for 
the first few years the aged will consti- 
tute a heavy drain on the fund, but that 
as time goes on the contributions from 
the young will create a surplus. 

One of the most important effects of 
the invalidity insurance will be, not only 
the raising of the standard of the medi- 
cal profession, but the establishment of 
local boards of health, much of whose 
work will be education in the prevention 
of sickness, and the establishment of a 
system of institutions for the treatment 
of tuberculosis, for which purpose the 
intention is to spend $5,000,000 a year. 
The contribution of the government dur- 
ing the first year, beginning May, 1912, 
will be $12,500,000, the maximum con- 
tribution expected as the system develops 
is $26,500,000. 

Lloyd George explains his object in 
this sentence: 


I want to make the nation more healthy than 
it is. The great mass of illness which afflicts 
us weighs us down, and is easily preventable. 
It is a better thing to make a man healthy 
than to pay him so much a week when he is ill. 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION 
ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The final reports of the New York 
Commission on Employers Liability and 
other matters, whose compensation law 
has recently been held unconstitutional 
by the State Court of Appeals, deal with 
accident prevention, unemployment, and 
the lack of farm labor. A supplementary 
report meets the constitutional difficulty 
raised by the Court of Appeals by pro- 
posing an amendment to the state con- 
stitution. This amendment, which was 
agreed to by the majority of the com- 
mission, and which was introduced in 
the state Legislathre by Senator Bayne 
on May 4, reads as follows: 


The Legislature may impose such condi- © 


tions on any contracts of employment as shall 
be designed to protect the health or promote 
the safety or well-being of any of the parties 
thereto, or the public, or to make provision 
for the payment of compensation with or 
without the right of trial by jury and with 
or without regard to fault, to employes in- 
jured by accident of employment or to per- 
sons dependent upon them, either by em- 
ployers, or by employers and employes, or 
otherwise, in such manner as the Legisla- 
ture may prescribe, and in the exercise of 
the powers herein conferred the Legislature 
shall not be limited by article I., section 18, 
of the constitution. 


The report of the sub-committee on 
the prevention of accidents shows 25,390 
accidents reported to the State Depart- 
ment of Labor during the year ending 
September, 1910, and approximately 12,- 
333 reported to the Public Service Com- 
mission during about the same period 
making a total of over 37,000. As no 
record was required in construction, ex- 
cavation, engineering, agriculture, and a 
large number of other occupations, many 
of them dangerous, in all probability the 
real number of accidents during the year 
was double. A comparative study of ac- 
cidents for four years shows no dimuni- 
tion in the number from year to year. 

The present laws for accident preven- 
tion the commission found to be a patch- 
work, each covering a separate industry 
and based upon no common principle. 
‘These laws cover construction, factory 
work, mining, tunneling, quarrying, and 
railroading. Many of the provisions are 
excellent; the chief weakness lies in lack 
of enforcement. 
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The means of enforcement of the law 
are the employer’s liability for injuries ; 
the imposition by the Department of 
Labor or the Public Service Commissions, 
which regulates transportation, of fines 
or imprisonment, and the power of these 
bodies to prohibit dangerous occupations. 
The liability law in force up to Sep- 
tember, 1910, had little effect on acci- 
dent preventive measures!, except in a 
few very large industrial concerns. A 
large part of this liability is borne by 
insurance companies. These companies 
disseminate information in regard: to 
prevention, both by pamphlets and 
by their system of inspection. The 
keenness of competition in the insur- 
ance business presents them, however, 
from enforcing prevention by a high pre- 
mium rate, and the commission believes 
that only a system of mutual insurance 


‘would be able to accomplish this object. 


For that reason it recommends an 
amendment to the insurance law which 
would make mutuals possible in New 
York. 

As to the efficacy of the method of 
prevention by fines and imprisonment, 
one deputy labor commissioner  at- 
tends to all cases of violation of the labor 
law. In 1909, 694 proceedings for vio- 
lations were undertaken. Of these only 
seven were for violation of safety pro- 
visions. Of these, three were success- 
ful, but the aggregate of the fines im- 
posed was only thirty-five dollars. Pros- 
ecution is only resorted to when repeated 
warnings fail and the relation of prose- 
cutions to the number of violations of 
the law is shown by the fact that in 1909 
twenty-five men were killed by unpro- 
tected gearing, belting, and shafting 
alone, notwithstanding the fact that the 
law expressly requires guards. 

The relation between the total num- 
ber of prosecutions undertaken by the 
department and those for failure to 
safeguard machinery illustrates what a 
small proportion of its activities are de- 
voted to accident prevention. Nor is it 
surprising that little attention is given 
to this work. The department has but 
fifty-two inspectors all told. These in- 
spect and report in regard to ventila- 

1The new liability law of September, 1910, had been 


in force too short a time to judge of its effect on acci- 
dent prevention. 


‘their work. 
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tion, light and sanitation, labor of women 
and minors, child labor, hours of labor 
in public work, special sanitation, con- 
ditions in bakeries and tenant factories, 
and periodical payment of wages. In 
1910 the department, thus equipped and 
having these diversified responsibilities, 
made 56,816 inspections, representing in 
some cases more than one trip, and also 
reported fully on 12,330 child workers. 
The commissioner of labor himself says 
that the most he can accomplish is to 
have each factory visited once a year and 
that he is quite unable to investigate 
all serious accidents reported to him. 

Again, the standards of safety set by 
the laws are most indefinite and too 
much is left to the discretion of. the in- 
dividual inspector; and this inspector is 
not an expert in accident prevention. 

For the prevention of accidents in 
transportation the Public Service Cor- 
poration has practically unlimited power 
to issue safety orders, and many such 
orders have been issued, for the most 
part in cases covering such safety as 
applies to passengers and incidentally to 
workmen, not specifically for the pre- 
vention of work-accidents, though statis- 
tics of the commission show seventeen 
workers to one passenger killed. The 
work of the Public Service Commis- 
sioners in this respect, though unlike 
that of the Labor Department, expert and 
fundamental, is very much hindered by 
the demands on their time and appro- 
priations of the many other aspects of 
In their case more money 
and more inspectors are needed for ac- 
cident prevention, and their power should 
be extended to allow them to safeguard 
workers from accidents from electricity. 

An amendment is proposed to, cover 
this extension of the power of the pub- 
lic service commission, 

The amendments proposed the 
labor law are more fundamental. They 
include an increase in the number of in- 
spectors from fifty-two to eighty-five, 
which would make it possible to extend 
the work of accident inspection to those 
industries not now covered by laws for 
safety, and to make inspections more 
frequent and thorough. For further im- 
provement in this work a salary that 
would attract a higher grade of inspector 
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Harding in Brooklyn Eagle. 


BROOKLYN TRIES HER STRENGTH. 


After a campaign of a fortnight, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
Brooklyn raised a fund of $400,000 with 
$11,000 to spare for the erection of a board- 
ing home for working girls. Another fund 
of $100,000 was also raised for a similar 
building in the eastern district of Brooklyn, 
making $500,000 in all. 


is recommended. As a basis for stand- 
ardizing accident protection instead of 
leaving it to the individual judgment of 
the inspector, amendments are framed 
which would give the department the 
power to set a standard, and would 


make compulsory, as in Minnesota, 
the reporting of accidents in all 
industries, and under such heads 


as to aid in working out the principles 
of accident prevention. A further aid 
in the process of standardizing would be 
a museum of safety devices under the 
supervision of the department. As an 
incentive to the employer to look after 
the safety of his operatives an amend- 
ment in the penal code is proposed which 
raises the minimum fine for violation of 
safety regulations from twenty to fifty 
dollars for the first offense, and limits 
the period of suspension of sentence to 
one week. 

Specific changes are proposed in safety 
laws to cover laundry work, building, 
tunnelling, the use of explosives, and 
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the motive power in factories; and the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the com- 
missioner of labor to cover state works 
is urged. ~ 


REPORT ON UNEMPLOYED 
AND LACK OF FARM LABOR 


This commission’s sub-committee on 
unemployment and the lack of farm labor 
found evidences of unemployment in 
good times as in bad. Fifty-three per 
cent of the trade unions replying to their 
circular letter reported for the preced- 
ing year, a normal year, some members 
out of work at all seasons, a little under 
half the number giving an average per- 
iod of three months unemployment. 

Figures illustrating the resulting wage 
loss showed that if work were steady 
only four per cent of these unions had 
possible yearly earnings of not more 
than $700, whereas in practice twenty- 
five per cent earned only $700 a year. 
Fifty per cent showed possible earnings 
of $1,000 a year, but only fourteen per 
cent really earned that much. The ex- 
perience of these skilled workers gives 
some indication of what unemployment 
means to the unskilled worker both in re- 
duced income and in enforced wage-earn- 
ing by the women and children of his 
family. It is this class, in all probability, 
that is represented by that twenty-five 
per cent or over of their cases reported 
by charitable societies as coming to them 
on account of unemployment. Statistics 
gathered from employers show sixty- 
three per cent able to get all the workers 
they need at all times, and the fact that 
eighty-seven per cent of these get their 
help by choosing from applicants at their 
plant and forty-four per cent report an 
oversupply indicates the number of 
workmen going from plant to plant in 
vain. Again employment bureaus, which 
are used principally for domestic ser- 
vice and contract workers, report only 
one in four applicants placed. Philan- 
thropic agencies, one in six. 

Another indication of the extent of 
unemployment in an average year can 
be gained from the fact that thirty-two 
per cent of the employers who answered 
the circular letter of the commission said 
that they closed down during a part of 
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the year; twenty per cent worked on half 
time one month, and ten per cent on 
half time three months or more. 

These inquiries of the commission for 
one year are shown to be typical of any 
average year by state and federal in- 
quiries in other years. The United 
States Census of 1906 shows twenty- 
five per cent of unemployment. The 
United States Bureau of Labor in 1902 
showed that fifty-six per cent of a group 
of over 4,000 laborers had a period of 
unemployment averaging ten weeks dur- 
ing the year. Trade unions reporting 
to the New York Department of Labor 
from 1902 to 1909 showed five per cent 
of unemployment in the busy, and fif- . 
teen per cent in the slack season in nor- 
mal years. The census again shows 
variation in the number employed in the 
manufacturing industries of New York 
from I900 to 1905 in different months 
giving an average variation of ten per 
cent in the course of the year, mid-sum- 
mer and mid-winter being the slackest 
seasons. Finally, fluctuation in differ- 
ent years, as well as in different months 
is stated by the Bulletin on the New York 
Department of Labor, which shows in 
1908, a panic year, a decrease in employ- 
ment of eleven and four-tenths per cent, 
from which 1909 did not fully recover. 

The commission finds three causes of 
unemployment, seasonal trades; the cyc- 
lical character of industry, illustrated by 
the panic year of 1908; irregular varia- 
tions in employment due to new processes 
and inventions ; immigration, especially in 
this state, where one-third of the three- 
fourths of a million immigrants landing 
in New York city in 1909-1910 declared 
that state their destination. In certain 
industries a further cause of unemploy- 
ment is the transient nature of the work. 
In longshoring, for instance, it is estimat- 
ed that on no day is more than half the 
available labor supply employed. 

Certain of these causes, notably cycli- 
cal and seasonal variations in industry, 
the commission believes to be inherent in 
our industrial system. Other causes are 
not inevitable and they believe that there 
are many measures which would tend to 
confine the “normal unemployment which 
is inevitable” within the narrowest limits. 
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Suggested measures are restriction of im- 
migration, raising the legal age, indus- 
trial training, insurance against unem- 
ployment, the provision of public work, 
and the establishment of public employ- 
ment offices. While commending many 
of these measures the commission rec- 
ommends none at the present time in 
New York state, except the establish- 
ment of state employment agencies on 
the plan initiated in Ohio in 1890, and 
now used in twenty states. These 
bureaus should not only bring together 
data that would be useful for further 
dealing with the problem, but they would 
tend to dovetail seasonal industries and 
to bring together the jobless man and 
the manless job. That there is some 
work that needs workers, though the 
amount is probably relatively small, is 
borne out by the fact that about one- 
third of the employers questioned re- 
ported scarcity; of these, employers in 
the large towns reported oversupply of 
unskilled and scarcity of skilled. Some 
of the small towns reported an insufficient 
supply of either skilled or unskilled. 
Farming is one of the industries where 
common report has it that the labor sup- 
ply is inadequate. “The results of our 
inquiry”, says the report, “by no means 
confirm the popular opinion that farm 
labor offers unlimited opportunity to the 
unemployed if only they could be induc- 
ed to accept it.” The inquiry does show, 
that during the harvest season there is a 
very large unsatisfied demand for farm 
labor since farming is a seasonal trade 
par excellence. In many sections of the 
state, too, the supply of permanent work- 
men on farms is inadequate. In spite 
of low pay, averaging $1.26 a day with 
board or $1.65 without, and for harvest 
work $1.74 with or $2.07 without board, 
and long hours, the day averaging nine 
and one-half hours, exclusive of chores, 
which take from one to five hours, it is 
an undoubted fact that some men would 
undertake this employment if a system of 
labor bureaus were available through 
which they could hear of the work. 
To meet the unsatisfied demand for 
labor in this and other industries, the 
commission submits the following recom- 
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mendations in the form of amendments 
to the state labor law: 

A third deputy commissioner to have charge 
of the bureau of public employment offices; 
such offices to be established in the eight 
largest cities, together with branches wherever 
they may be deemed necessary; the office force 
to be chosen after civil service examination; 
separate departments for men, women, and ju- 
veniles; in the case of the latter it shall be 
the endeavor of the office to secure the co- 
operation of the public schools to find em- 
ployment suited to the child’s abilities and 
giving promise of future advancement—that 
is, the employment bureau shall as far as pos- 
sible act as a vocation bureau; in order not 
to interfere in industrial disputes, the em- 
ployment agency shall post notices of strikes 
and lockouts for the information of union 
men; for statistical purposes a monthly bul- 
letin shall be issued by the department. 


LEGISLATION 
IN INDIANA 


Social legislation in Indiana during the 
session of 1911 includes a child labor law 
making fourteen years the minimum age 
for any but farm and domestic service 
during the school year, twelve the mini- 
mum age for work in the canneries dur- 
ing the summer, and limiting the hours 
of work to forty-eight a week or eight a 
day, between 7 A. mM. and 6 P. M., with 
the exception of those cases where the 
consent of the guardian is given to ex- 
tend the hours to nine a day. This law 
also forbids the employment of children 
under sixteen in certain dangerous em- 
ployments. The maximum punishment 
for repeated violations of this law is a 
fine of $200 and thirty days in jail. 

An act to prevent infant blindness pro- 
vides that births shall be reported within 
thirty-six hours, such report to contain 
information about the condition of the in- 
fant’s eyes. If the eyes are reported to 
be inflamed a health officer shall visit and 
put the child in the care of a physician, 
payment for whose services is to be made 


if necessary by the city or township. A 


further law, permissive in character, rec- 
ommends the appointment in cities and 
townships of a physician to inspect each 
two thousand, or under, children in the 
public schools, the inspection to be fol- 
lowed by care by physicians or at 
dispensaries. 
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Other laws dealing with the general 
welfare of children cover the subjects of 
public playgrounds, free kindergartens, 
industrial education, night schools, sani- 
tary school houses, the teaching of hy- 
giene, and regulations regarding the adop- 
tion of neglected and dependent children. 

For the care of the dependent sick, one 
law provides free treatment by the State 
Board of Health of cases of hydropho- 
bia; another establishes the Robert W. 
Long General Hospital, part of the funds 
for which were contributed by Dr. Rob- 
ert W. Long. Appropriations aggregat- 
ing almost $550,000 are made for various 
uses in asylums for the insane, in the 
state tuberculosis and other hospitals, the 
Sailors’ Home and the State School for 
the Deaf. 

Laws dealing with reformatories and 
courts provide that girls whose presence 
would be detrimental to other girls in 
the state reformatory shall not be kept 
there, and that to the reformatory and 
the boys’ reform school no feeble-minded 
children shall hereafter be committed, and 
that men who are at present serving out 
sentences in the latter school shall ‘be 
transferred to the state prison. In five 
cities a matron is provided for the city 
court to investigate the past history of 
women and girls coming to it and to ex- 
ercise supervision over them while in its 
custody. The infliction of the “third de- 
gree” on persons under arrest is prohibit- 
ed, the maximum penalty for violation 
being a fine of fifty dollars with impris- 
onment for six months. 

A “white slave” law defines pandering 
and prohibits it under a minimum pen- 
alty for the first offence of two years im- 
prisonment and a fine of $300. Another 
measure establishes free state employ- 
ment agencies in the five largest cities of 
the state. A commission has been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the advisability of 
establishing a state penal farm. 


THE HARD LOT 
OF THE SAILOR 


The last of the winter monthly confer- 
ences held under the auspices of the New 
York Charity Organization Society was 
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devoted to the sailor in New York. The 
speakers were the Rev. Samuel Boult, 
chaplain of the New York Port Society, 
and the Rev. George McPherson Hunter, 
secretary of the American Seaman’s 
Friend Society. 

Mr. Boult, whose work is on the East 
Side, spoke of the amount of destitution 
among East Side sailors, some fifty per 
cent of whom may be said to be chronic- 
ally unemployed owing, he believed, to a 
decline in American shipping. These 
men on land go to swell the ranks of 
unskilled labor and the nature of their 
training at sea makes them even less 
adaptable than the ordinary unskilled 
laborer. Work as lineman, painter, 
especially on high structures, and as 
farm laborer, can occasionally be found 
but in obtaining such work they have 
no labor organization to push them 
forward. Furthermore, their routine life 
under orders at sea and their dependence 
on the boarding-house keeper for employ- 
ment, as well as the alternations of hard 
work and idleness and of penury and a 
pocket full of money, and the lack of 
home responsibilities tend to make them 
childlike and irresponsible. Mr. Boult 
knew of no remedy for the seamen’s 
problem. 

In his talk on the seaman of the West 
Side, Mr. Hunter told both of the hard- 
ships in the life of the 350,000 seamen 
who come into New York harbor yearly, 
and also of some uplifting factors. The 
sailor’s life he described in the words of 
Samuel Johnson, as “perpetual imprison- 
ment with a chance of being drowned.” 
His life at sea is a combination of iso- 
lation, monotony, on certain classes of 
vessels danger, work so hard that the 
average life of the sailor is twelve years, 
and in many cases miserable food and 
lodging. He is entirely deprived of social 
intercourse, of religion and of home in- 
fluences—this latter in the majority of 
cases both on land and sea. On land he 
is idle, is hungry for social intercourse, 
has on first landing plenty of money, 
and consequently becomes in many cases 
the prey of the saloon keeper, the board- 
ing house keeper, and the “crimp” (mar- 
ine employment agent). 
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Three agencies are trying to remedy the 
hard and abnormal conditions of the sea- 
man’s life. These are missions, seaman’s 
organizations and legislation. The Sea- 
man’s Institute, provides for seamen 
while on land, comfortable lodging, the 
social intercourse of a home, healthy 
amusement, and religious influences, and 
strives to forward legislation to protect 
them both on land and sea. It is about 
to erect a twelve-story building with a 
capacity of 500 men and costing $750,000. 


BILL TO PROTECT 
AMERICAN SEAMEN 


As an instance of the sort of legislation 
needed in this connection, eight years 
ago the International Seamen’s Union of 
America, of which Andrew Furuseth is 
legislative representative, introduced in 
Congress a bill (H. R. 11,193, of which 
H. R. 26,152 is a reprint) that would 
have brought the standard of protection 
of life and health of American seamen 
nearer to that of England, France, and 
Germany. Last year the hearings before 
the committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries, which were reported in some 
of the daily papers, revealed conditions 
which demanded further legal protection 
than the American law now gives. 
Though the bill was not passed at that 
session the seamen’s union was assured 
that the committee was favorable, and 
confidently expected that it would be in- 
troduced in the last Congress. The com- 
mittee failed, however, to report and the 
bill is still hanging. 

Sanitary and health provisions of the 
seaman’s bill enlarge the minimum 
forecastle from seventy-two to one 
hundred feet, which would allow a 
minimum of sixteen square feet of deck 
space to each seaman—the European 
countries spoken of above allow 120 feet 
per man; increase the daily rations of 
water from four quarts to five, and of 
butter from one to two ounces, and limit 
the hours of work of a deck hand to 
twelve a day, of a fireman to eight, and 
of all seamen when in harbor to nine. 

For the protection of life the bill pro- 
» vides that a majority of a boat’s crew, 
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exclusive of the officers, may call a sur- 
vey to ascertain a vessel’s seaworthiness ; 
that at least seventy-five per cent of the 
deck crew shall have had three years ex- 
perience and sufficient knowledge of 
English to understand orders. Other 
clauses provide that wages cannot be 
signed away to the crimp or the board- 
ing-house keeper, and abolish penal 
punishment for the violation of a contract 
of labor—that system of servitude under 
which all workers suffered during the 
Middle Ages, but from which all but sea- 
men are now freed, and which even in 
their case has been considerably modified 
in the most advanced European countries. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LAW FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE 


On the very eve of adjournment the 
New Hampshire Legislature enacted an 
employers’ liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation law, which received the ap- 
proval of Governor Bass on April 15. 
Credit for the passage of the act is very 
largely due to the governor himself, who 
first brought the issue before the people 
in his campaign for nomination last sum- 
mer, with the result that the republican 
platform contained a pledge for it. 

The act passed the House of Represen- 
tatives without serious difficulty. In 
consultation and in committee hearings 
the progress of the bill was materially 
aided by Joseph P. Cotton,. Jr., whose ex- 
perience with the New York commis- 
sion was available to New Hampshire 
because of his friendship for Governor 
Bass, but in drafting the bill and in con- 
ceiving the peculiar optional compensa- 
tion scheme, Edward C. Niles of Con- 
Cord, N. H., has won deserved credit. 

The bill did not reach the Senate until 
the final week of the session and no hear- 
ing was held until forty-eight hours be- 
fore final adjournment. 

Considerable anxiety was therefore felt 
by the friends of the measure. Elwin 
L. Page, an attorney of Concord, N. H., 
who while the act was pending ar- 
ranged through Tue Survey for a 
series of articles in the papers of the 
state explaining the reasons why the 
measure was needed, said: 
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At the hearing before the Senate committee 
the only overt opposition was made by the Bos- 
ton and Maine Railroad, which virtually monop- 
olizes the steam transportation of the state, and 
by the electric railroads. Like Justice Werner, 
the representatives of the railroads felt that 
reform along the lines suggested was ‘“‘devout- 
ly to be wished”, but, while conceding the un- 
doubted constitutionality of the New Hamp- 
shire bill, they pleaded for delay until more 
light could be thrown on the subject. The 
opposition of the Boston and Maine was based 
on the proposition that while the railroad has 
for years had a virtual compensation scheme 
of its own, the new law will probably increase 
its burden. The electric railroads objected 
to the nearly absolute liability under the com- 
pensation scheme because the burden canno‘ 
be easily passed on by them to the consumer. 


The situation was saved by the manu- 
facturers friendly to workmen’s cgm- 
pensation. Notable among those who 
vigorously urged passage were the Amos- 
keag Corporation, a cotton industry em- 
ploying 17,500 hands; the W. H. Mc- 
Elwain Company, the largest shoe con- 
cern in the world with a pay-roll of 
$3,500,000 annually; and the F. M. Hoyt 
Shoe Company, all of Manchester. Re- 
presentatives of the Amoskeag Corpora- 
tion, of the Hoyt Company, and of the 
American Locomotive Company testified 
as to the admirable, and ultimately 
economical, working of virtual compen- 
sation schemes. for many years in vogue 
in their own plants. The schemes of the 
first two concerns were so similar to that 
of the bill that the argument for “more 
light” was completely answered. Mr. 
Page says: 

The act offers a very ingenious and original 
solution of the constitutional problem. New 
Hampshire has heretofore had no employers’ 
liability statute, though the common law has 
been judicially construed with considerable 
favor to the workman. The new act con- 
tains a sweeping employers’ liability clause 
which abolishes the fellow-servant and as- 
sumption of risk rules. This is supplemented 
by compensation provisions, and employers 
are given the option between liability under 
the two clauses. It is expected that very gen- 
erally they will adopt the compensation liabil- 
ity as the less onerous of the two. An in- 
jured workman has an option between a suit 
under the common law as heretofore prac- 
ticed and compensation. The latter being on 
the whole the more liberal, it is hoped that 
the employe will adopt it. 


The New Hampshire act being thus 
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optional in form apparently avoids as 
successfully as does the New Jersey law, 
the constitutional difficulty upon which 
the New York law broke. By leaving 
open to the workman a choice that is as 
unwelcome as that offered the employer, 
it will probably be very nearly compul- 
sory in its workings. 

The law applies to workers (1) on 
railroads, (2) in connection with or in 
proximity to hoisting apparatus or 
mechanically propelled machinery, (3) 
on electrical wires or apparatus, (4) 
about explosives or steam boilers, (5) 
in quarries, mines, and foundries. Em- 
ployers are liable for all injuries to their 
employes except where intoxication, vio- 
lation of law, or serious or wilful miscon- 
duct of the workman contributes to the 
injury. 

The benefits to workmen or to those 
entirely dependent upon them are: In 
case of death, 150 times the average 
week’s wage with a maximum benefit of 
$3,000 ; in case of total or partial disabul- 
ity a weekly payment not exceeding one- 
half the difference between the average 
weekly earnings before and after the acci- 
dent, with a maximum weekly allowance 
of ten dollars for not over 300 weeks. 


No compensation is allowed for the first: 


two weeks of disability. Partial depend- 
ents of deceased workmen are to benefit 
in the proportion that the aid they receiv- 
ed from the deceased bore to the total 
earnings of the deceased. 

Questions of compensation which can- 
not be adjusted by the parties are to be 
disposed of by a judge of the Superior 
Court, in term time or vacation, without 
a jury. There is a provision for returns 
by employers to the commissioner of 
labor. The law, which goes into effect 
on January 1, 1912, will have one year’s 
fair trial before another Legislature con- 
venes in 1913. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
FOR NEW HAMPSHIRE 


By passing at almost the last moment 
the employet’s liability and. workmen’s 
compensation law, the New Hampshire 
Legislature closed an’ eventful session. 
The record of work accomplished in- 


ee 
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cludes many important acts, among 
which are the creation of a public ser- 
vice commission, the registration of all 
cases of tuberculosis, the purchase of 
Crawford Notch by the state, the regu- 
lation of “baby farms” and lying-in hos- 
pitals, the provision of new buildings or 
grounds for the state insane hospital, 
state tuberculosis sanatorium, and state 
school for feeble-minded, and the enact- 
ment of a new child labor law and of a 
bill to prevent infantile blindness. 

Another interesting statute is that 
which provides for arbitration of labor 
disputes and for continuance of the men 
at work pending arbitration. The dis- 
pute is to be arbitrated upon the request 
of either party. 

But the list does not include a num- 
ber of measures which the Legislature 
was asked to pass but which it neglected 
to act on. The Concord Monitor listed 
fifty omissions, such as the failure to es- 
tablish a state board of conservation, a 
state board of control for institutions, a 
state workhouse, and a state juvenile 
court. Medical inspection in public 
schools was not provided, and for the 
fifth successive session the Legislature 
refused to give the State Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections supervision over the 
state prison and the state hospital for the 
insane. A general factory inspection bill 
also failed to pass. 

Two important needs for which the 
Board of Charities requested funds were 
not even mentioned by the Monitor. 
Though over $3,500,000 was appropriat- 
ed, the board could not get $1,800 for 
finding homes for homeless children, or 
$1,000 for the treatment and care of crip- 
pled and tuberculous children who, if 
homeless, must now go to almshouses, 
and be dependent upon private charity 
for surgical and medical treatment. But 
the salary of the secretary of the board 
was increased, though owing to the fact 
that he is a member of the Legislature 
and of its committee on appropriations 
he is unable to give full time to his 
duties as secretary. 

The new act regulating “baby farms” 
and lying-in hospitals is the result of a 
storm of newspaper publicity exposing 
the conditions that have existed under 
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the law of 1909 relating to the adoption 
and transfer of children. It provided 
that “if any child born in any place im 
the state for the reception and care of 
women in labor or their children, not 
claimed by its parents, should be given 
out for adoption or otherwise, notice of 
such disposition should be sent to the 
State Board of Charities within five 
days.” 

The subtle points in the statute which 
had been substituted by the joint com- 
mittee on health of the Legislature for 
one much more stringent proposed by the 
Board of Charities were the harmless 
phrases, “born in this state” and “given 
out for adoption.” A large majority of 
the children in the baby farms were re- 
ported as “born in Massachusetts,” 
which exempted them completely from 
the law, while those admittedly born in 
the state were usually said to be claimed 
by parents instead of given out for adop- 
tion. Last summer Mary Boyle O’Reil- 
ly made investigations which proved the 
defects of the law. Her revelations of 
the conditions existing in the Nashua 
baby farms aroused the state, particu- 
larly the women’s clubs. The new law, 
though it is an advance upon the stat- 
ute of 1909, is still weak in several re- 
spects. The “baby farms” are put under 
the supervision of the State Board of 
Charities and Correction instead of the 
State Board of Health, and no appropri- 
ation is made to cover expenses. The 
bill gives the custody of the infants to 
the Board of Charities, which, however, 
has no means either for their support 
or for finding homes for them. One 
good feature is the prohibition of public 
advertising of the “baby farms.” 

Closely connected with the subject of 
the regulation of baby farms is the ques- 
tion of providing for the proper placing- 
out and supervision of all dependent 
minor children under fifteen. The Legis- 
lature this year, as mentioned, refused 
an appropriation of $1,800 to the Board 
of Charities for this purpose, with the 
result that those best acquainted with 
conditions are anxious to organize a chil- 
dren’s aid society supported by private 
funds, to act as a clearing house between 
homeless children and childless homes. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


FREE HEALTH 


FREDERIC ALMY 


Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


Free education was once considered 
radical, but it was followed by compul- 
sory education, and with compulsory ed- 
ucation illiteracy became extinct among 
the native-born. This free, compulsory 
education was neither charity nor jus- 
tice, though free schools began as char- 
ity. It was protection, for revenue only, 
for society saw that ignorance was cost- 
ly and dangerous. 

Free health is now as radical, but it 
will come, and compulsory health will 
follow. No child is now allowed to be 
ignorant, whether its parents are will- 
ing or unwilling; but disease is both 
more contagious and more dangerous 
than ignorance. Conversely, health is 
more precious than knowledge, both to 
the individual and to the community. 
The tenement father who sees his boy 
go through the grammar school, and then 


die of tuberculosis, would rather have a. 


live son than a wise one. The wages 
of unskilled labor in the tenements do 
not allow health, but education is given 
free. Which would any father choose 
for his child? Which should humanity, 
or policy, first give? 

Public health is quite as important to 
the community as public education, and 
we shall some time have free doctors as 
well as free teachers, leaving the private 
doctors, like the private schools, for the 
few who can afford them and prefer 
them. 

There are signs of this in the increas- 
ing number of doctors already in official 
service in our health departments and 
elsewhere. Twenty years ago we had 
city hospitals and city poor physicians. 
Now the public roster shows tuberculosis 
inspectors, tenement inspectors, food, 
milk, and drug inspectors, school medical 
inspectors, school nurses, bacteriologists, 
and even school dentists; and we might 
add as health officials the smoke inspec- 
tors, the public bathhouse keepers, and 
the public playground directors. Many 
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cities pay for public lectures on sanita- 
tion, hygiene, feeding, flies. The social 
value of public health is incalculable, 
and the public is realizing this. 

Suppose that as much money were 
spent on public health as on public edu- 
cation, and that there were as many pub- 
lic doctors as public school teachers, and 
with as much power. Poverty would 
lessen visibly, and wealth would increase 
in the same proportion. There would be 
fewer widows and fewer orphans, or 
rather, there would be widows and or- 
phans for fewer years. Conservative 
professors in conservative universities 
tell us that “a third of all deaths which 
now occur could be prevented—that is to 
say, deferred”; and that “at least eight 
years could be added to human life mere- 
ly by securing reasonably pure air, water, 
and milk.’ We are told that every 
death from typhoid is either suicide or 
murder. 

We tolerate at present such a waste of 
good human material as -no wise manu- 
facturer would permit with his by-prod- 
ucts, and no farmer among his live stock. 
The money spent for public health would 
not be an extravagance, but an invest- 
ment with large and sure returns. Money 
would be saved, and so would tears, and 
pangs, and sorrow. The warped lives 
of many unparented children would be 
straighter. 

The Philistine sage of East Aurora 
says that the new religion will make golf 
on Sunday compulsory. All compulsion 
is dangerous, and compulsory health has 
its limits, like compulsory education and 
compulsory religion. We have known 
compulsory church attendance, and it 
stopped both because it was compulsory 
and because it was ineffective. With so- 
cial evils, however, some compulsion is 
inevitable. We should make elementary 
health conditions compulsory for every- 
body, and for advanced health, so to 
speak, we should at least give free oppor- 
tunity, as we do with education. 

Compulsory health would mean more 
organization and machinery, but we have 
outgrown the simple, unorganized world 
we used to know, and we must now com- 
bat disease with organized effort, as we 
do poverty with organized charity, ig- 
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norance with organized education, and 
sin with organized religion. Organized 
religion, by the way, with its creeds, and 
pews, and public prayer, is older than 
organized charity, and has some of the 
same faults. } 

Through the organization of society 
its enemies of ignorance, disease, sin, and 
poverty are being routed. To repeat 
words used once before,—with the elec- 
tric press on the one hand, and bacteri- 
ology on the other, the contagion of ideas 
is becoming more rapid than the conta- 
gion of disease. It is about time for the 
devil to become discouraged. Disease is 
dying, crime is being arrested, and pov- 
erty is being slowly starved out for lack 
of the matter on which it feeds. 


APPONYI AND THE SLO- 
VAK DEMONSTRATIONS? 


EMILY GREENE BALCH 


Author of Our Slavic Fellow Citizens 


We Americans are not unnaturally 
impatient of old-world quarrels import- 
ed into this country by groups of immi- 
grants, but it will pay us to try to un- 
derstand the grounds of some of these 
difficulties. 

Hungary is a country with a number 
of different nationalities, each with its 
own language, and each living chiefly in 
a district in which it forms the great bulk 
of the population. The Magyars hold 
the central position geographically and 
are the predominant partner politically. 
Unfortunately, for a generation they 
have been using their advantage to try 
to realize a policy which they call the 
“Magyar state idea,” a policy of forced 
assimilation. For this they have vio- 

‘lated the wise provisions laid down in 
their fundamental Law of Equal Rights 
of Nationalities of 1868. 

The rational policy of freedom under 
which so many polyglot nations—as no- 
tably Switzerland—have prospered, the 
Magyars have unfortunately been fright- 

1Various inquiries have reached Miss Balch as 
to the reasons for the opposition manifested to 
Count Apponyi, the Hungarian peace advocate, by 
various Slavic associations in the United States. 
She was prompt therefore to respond to a request 
from the editors of THr Survpy for an explana- 


tion, based on her extended study of the Austro- 
Hungarian immigration. 
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ened out of. Not trusting to the natur- 
al forces which are peacefully at work 
to give currency to the central state lan- 
guage, it seems to them necessary to 
force Magyarization at any and all costs, 
and this is done by interference with ed- 
ucation, literature, political freedom, in- 
dustrial development, and personal se- 
curity. These are harsh charges but am- 
ply borne out by facts. 

To'the onlooker, admiring the brilliant 
and attractive Magyar race, it seems in- 
comprehensible that statesmen should 
still be found capable of ignoring that 
most obvious fact of human nature— 
that pressure to alter breeds a desire to 
stick fast just in proportion to the force 
of the pressure. When it is pressure to 
change mother tongue, family name, the 
name of one’s native village, and so on, 
when schools are closed, school funds 
confiscated, ministers forced to preach 
to their congregations in a language 
which they cannot understand, leaders 
imprisoned and blood shed with lawless 
violence, the gentle but obstinate Slavic 
temperament is roused to determined re- 
sistance. 

Count Apponyi is held to’ stand for 
this policy, and as effective opposition 
to it is impossible in Hungary, Hungar- 
ian Slavs (Slovaks) in this country seize 
the opportunity of his coming to try to 
get a hearing for their wrongs. 

If Count Apponyi could observe 
American conditions with — sufficient 
open-mindedness to report to his fellow 
statesmen the way in which a knowledge 
of English spreads here among foreign- 
ers of all groups, because it is a con- 
venience and because it is not forced 
upon them, he would carry back with 
him a real contribution from this coun- 
try which so honored Kossuth as a type 
of the defender of liberty. 

The Slovaks of Hungary desire to 
learn Magyar; they are willing that its 
acquisition should be made compulsory ; 
they ask, however, that it should be pos- 
sible to secure a Slovak education also; 
that Slovak literature should be permit- 
ted to develop, and that nationality 
should not be a bar to advancement in 
business or the state. It is time that 
their seditious policy in welcoming the 
Russian invasion in 1848—a mistake that 
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. they see and regret—should be forgiven 
and that their loyalty to Hungary, which 
is a genuine patriotism in spite of all 
oppression, should’ receive a chance to 
expand in the sunlight of freedom. 

If the Slovak speech were as impor- 
tant to me as it is to some of my Slovak 
friends I might not advocate a policy 
which certainly will hasten Hungarian 
assimilation. But as justice and good- 
will seem to me more important than the 
prosperity of a given language, however 
interesting, I do heartily desire to see 
the day when the ruling powers of Hun- 
gary honor themselves by observing the 
provisions of their constitution, when 
the different nationalities have a fair 
representation in parliament, and when 
to bear a Slovak or Roumanian name or 
to read a Slovak or Roumanian newspa- 
per shall be no drawback to a profes- 
sional career; and when perfectly arti- 
ficial racial antagonisms shall not be cre- 
ated out of whole cloth by Budapest the- 
ories of what constitutes a strong and 
united state. 


SOCIAL BEARING OF A 
PAPAL DECREE 


WILLIAM J. WHITE 
Supervisor of Catholic Charities, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pope Pius X on August 8, IgiI0o, 
through the Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, ordered that henceforth Cath- 
olic children be admitted to first Holy 
Communion at the age of seven years, 
instead of waiting until they were ten, 
twelve, and in some cases fourteen years 
old. 

Non-Catholics in general are little in- 
terested in the decree Quam Singulari 
(so called from the Latin words with 
which it begins), yet there is one aspect 
of it that social workers may view with 
disquietude and alarm. There is the 
danger that the school life of many thou- 
sands of children may be terminated at 
an earlier period than it otherwise would 
be and the efforts of the National Child 
Labor Committee be unwittingly thwart- 
ed. 

Any fears that may be aroused on 
this score are however groundless. The 
new decree will not have this unfortu- 
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nate effect. It will leave unhampered 
the labors of the men and women who 
are prominent in the work of child labor 
reform. - 

In many parts of the country first 
communion day is the Catholic child’s 
commencement day. It marks the close 
of his school career. It is his birthday 
into the world of labor. Henceforth he 
is at least in embryo a workingman. 

If the time of first communion were 
placed a year or two earlier and there 
were no child labor laws, there would 
be a real danger that the force of the 
old tradition would take children away 
from their books once the important day 
was over. But the papal decree ex- 
pressly states—and it is only recalling 
the earlier discipline of the church on 
this point—that children are to be ad- 
mitted to Holy Communion once they 
have attained the use of reason, which is 
generally at the age of seven years. 
This great event in the life of the Cath- 
olic child will thus come at the vegin- 
ning of his school career and not at its 
close. It is put so far forward that 
there is little danger of the child being 
cheated out of a part of his school life 
because he has been admitted to the 
Holy Table. 

It has been suggested by an archbishop 
that the administration of the sacrament 
of confirmation take the place of the first 
communion heretofore usually given 
towards the close of the school period. 
Commencement day would thus be in- 
vested with a new meaning; the presence 
of the bishop at the school graduation 
would lend dignity to the solemnity. 

Whatever substitute will be found to 
mark the close of the Catholic child’s 
school days, the new decree will hardly 
have the effect of sending him into the 
world of industry at an earlier age than 
he ought to go. 

It is to be remembered that the custom 
of deferring Holy Communion to twelve 
or thirteen years of age is by no means 
a universal one. The question of the 
social bearing of the decree is a problem 
only in some communities, and for the 
reason above given the return to the an- 
cient discipline of the church will have 
none of the harmful social effects an- 
ticipated. 
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BOSTON CONFERENCES 


NATIONAL CHARITIES 
The Thirty-eighth National Conference of 


Charities and_ Correction will assemble 
in Tremont Temple, Tremont street, the 
evening of June 7 at eight o’clock and 


adjourn on June 14. Information about 
hotel accommodations, headquarters of the 
conference, and other details will be published 
in the forthcoming Bulletin of the conference, 
which can be obtained from Alexander John- 
son, Fort Wayne, Ind. (price twenty-five cents 
to non-members of the conference). Some 
details in regard to hotels are given in the 
April issue of the Bulletin. The preliminary 
program indicates that this conference will 
mark substantial progress throughout the 
country in various phases of charitable and 
correctional activity. 

The committee on lawbreakers, of which 
Orlando F. Lewis of New York is chairman, 
will hold three round table discussions on Men- 
tal Defects and Delinquency, Treatment of 
Misdemeanants, and Organization of Systems 
or Probation and Parole. Among the. speak- 
ers will be Dr. William Healey, Chicago, Dr. 
Henry H. Goddard,’ Vineland, N. J.; Dr. N. 
G. Schlapp, New York; Prof. Maurice Par- 
melee, University of Missouri; Ernest K. 
Coulter, New York; Prof. Lightner Witmer, 
University of Pennsylvania; Frank Moore, 
Rahway, N. J.; James F. Jackson, Cleveland; 
Dr. Charles R. Henderson, Chicago; E. Stagg 
Whitin, Robert W. Hebberd, E. 7. Bringham, 
W. F. Spaulding, Dr. Katharine Bement Davis, 
Mrs. Orphelia Amigh, Arthur W. Towne, J. 
F.- Scott, Amos W. Butler, Charles A. De- 
Courcy, Edwin Mulready, F. E. Lyon. 

The committee on children, of which Mar- 
tha P. Falconer of Darling, Pa., is chairman, 
will pay particular attention to the problems 
of children in rural communities, both in the 
report of the committee, and in addresses on 
The Rural Church by Dr. Kenyon L. Butter- 
field of Amherst, Mass., and on The Regen- 
eration of the Colored Population in the Ru- 
ral South by Miss R. B. Cooley of St. Hel- 
ena’s Island, S. C. This committee will hold 
three section meetings, one on Education in 
Sex Hygiene, in charge of Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard. Among 
the speakers will be Dr. Charles Cabot, 
Boston; Laura B. Garrett, New York; Jessie 
B. Hodder, Sherbourne, Mass. Another meet- 
ing on Tendencies in the Care of Destitute 
Children in the City of Boston and State of 
Massachusetts will be addressed by Jeffrey R. 
Brackett of Boston; and a meeting on Med- 
ical Inspection of School Children and Psy- 
chological Clinics will be addressed by Dr. 
George W. Goler, Rochester; Eugene T. Lies, 
Minneapolis; Dr. William Healey, Chicago; 
and Dr. Henry H. Goddard, Vineland, N. J. 

A new committee in this conference, ap- 
pointed to present a program on drunkenness 
as a distinct charitable problem, with Robert 
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President National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, which meets at Boston, June 7-14. 


A. Woods of Boston as chairman, has an- 
nounced John Mitchell as the possible speaker 
on the subject, The Relation of the Liquor 
Question to the Labor Movement. This com- 
mittee will conduct three section meetings 
with topics and speakers, among others, as 
follows: Scientific Aspects of Drunkeniess, 
Dr. S. M. Gregory, New York; Legal and 
Legislative Aspects of Drunkenness, Pro- 
fessor Hatton, Cleveland, and Dr. Neff, Fox- 
boro, Mass.; An Educative Campaign for the 
Prevention of Drunkenness, Alice Higgins, 
Boston, and Edward T. Devine, New York. 
Lawrence Veiller of New York, chairman 
of the committee on housing, health, and re- 
creation, will present the report of his com- 
mittee on America’s Housing Awakening. 
Addresses will be made on The Prevention of 
Disease, by Dr. Woods Hutchinson; on Story 
Telling, a Primitive Instinct, by Seumas Mc- 
Manus, Ireland; and on What Bad Housing 
Means to the Community, by Jacob A. Riis. 
At the section meetings, addresses will be 
made by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Boston, on 
The Health of Social Workers; Dr. W. A. 
Evans on The Health Education of the Com- 
munity; Sherman C. Kingsley, Chicago, on 
Home Treatment of Tuberculosis or Hospital 
Treatment, Which?; Mary FE. Richmond, New 
York, on How Social Workers Can Aid 
Housing Reform. The committee will also 
conduct a housing symposium, when the dis- 
cussion will include Alleys, Housing Ordin- 
ances vs. State Laws, Privy Vaults, Room- 
overcrowding, Arousing the Community, 
Types of Workingmen’s Homes, Home-Own- 
ing by Working Men; Securing Legislation, 
Responsibility of the Tenant, and Enforce- 
ment of Housing Laws. The committee will 
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“provide a moving picture demonstration show- 
ing the house fly as_a carrier of disease, a 
campaign for pure milk, and the fight against 
tuberculosis. 

The committee on standards of living and 
labor, of which Mrs. Florence Kelley — is 
chairman, announces that its report will deal 
with minimum wage boards; other topics in- 
cluded in the program of this committee are 
Standards of Provision for Old Age; Occupa- 
tional Standards, Women in Industry, Safety, 
and The Negro in Industry. Among the 
speakers will be Louis D. Brandeis, Paul U. 
Kellogg, Jane Addams, Mrs. Raymond Rob- 
bins, Josephine Goldmark, A. J. McKelway, 
Frances A, Kellor, David S. Beyer, Crystal 
Eastman Benedict, Peter J. McKeon, Prof. 
Kelly Miller, R. R. Wright. 

The committee on securing and training so- 
cial workers, of which Sophonisba Breckin- 
ridge of Chicago is chairman, has not yet an- 
nounced its program. 

The committee on the church and social 
work of which the Rev. Washington Gladden, 
of Columbus, O., is chairman, will discuss 
The Function of the Church in Social Work: 
Should it Inspire, Interpret, Guide, or Admin- 
ister It? in its committee report and in a 
discussion by the Very Rev. William D. White, 
Rey. S. McC. Crothers, Cambridge, and Rabbi 
Moses Gries of Cleveland. The committee 
will conduct three section meetings on The 
Preparation of Ministers for Social Work, 
Special Types of Church Social Work, The 
Value of Social Work to the Church, and 
The Value of the Church to Social Workers. 
Among the speakers will be Charles Stelzle, 
the Rev. Frank Mason North, the Rev. S. V. 
V. Hopkins, the Rev. John Howard Melish, 
the Rev. George Hodges, Frederic Almy. 

The report of the committee on state su- 
pervision and administration will be made by 
the chairman, the Rev. Francis Gavisk, D. D., 
and addresses will be made by Henry C. 
Wright of New York on Fiscal Control of 
State Institutions, by the Rev. Dr. William 
S. Freedman, Denver, on State Supervision 
of Private Charities. These topics will be 
discussed by George S. Wilson of Washing- 
ton. The supervision of Public Charities by 
a State Board of Control is the topic to be 
discussed by Allan D. Conover of Madison, 
Wis., and Supervision by a Board of State 
Charities by Robert W. Kelso of Boston. 

The committee on families and neighbor- 
hoods, of which Porter R. Lee of Philadel- 
phia is chairman, at its general session will 
present The Social Value of Case Work. 


The speakers, besides the chairman, will be- 


Edward T. Devine on Case Work as the Basis 
of Social Reform, and Dr. Charles P. Emer- 
son on Medical and Social Co-operation. At 
its section meetings, the committee will dis- 
cuss Adequate Relief, The Relation of Rem- 
edial Loans to Constructive Charitable Work, 
and Settlement Problems. Among the speak- 
ers will be Frederic Almy, Buffalo; Mary E. 
Richmond, New York; Robert Biggs, Balti- 
more; and Arthur H. Ham, New York. 
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JEWISH SOCIAL WORKERS 


Eleven other national bodies will hold their 
meetings in Boston during the sessions of the 
National Conference. Though the National 
Conference of Jewish Charities holds no meet- 
ing this year, a section of the Association of 
Jewish Social Workers will meet informally 
on June 4, 5, and 6. Morning sessions will be- 
gin at eleven, afternoon at two, and evenings 
at eight. The president of the section is 
David Blaustein. Besides addresses from 
Homer Folks, president of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction, Lee K. 
Frankel, president of the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Charities, and others, there 
will be a paper by J. W. Pincus on Social 
Work Among Jewish Farmers, and a survey 
of Jewish Social Workers in America by 
Boris D. Bogen. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


On the same dates the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul will hold its annual conference 
‘in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, the open- 
ing meeting being addressed by the president, 
Thomas Dwight of Boston, and others. At the 
session on Preventive Charity, papers will be 
read by Thomas W. Hynes of Brooklyn and 
John Rae of Philadelphia. Papers by Thomas 
M. Mulry of New York and Edward A. Hall 
of Springfield will be a basis for discussion 
on the administration of councils and con- 
ferences. The subject of women’s auxiliaries 
will be introduced by Thomas G. Rapier of 
New Orleans, followed by Robert Biggs of 
Baltimore, at the third session. The fourth 
session will be devoted to the preservation 
of the home and the care of children, with 
papers by Louis Fusz of St. Louis and T. H 
Kohnescher of Cincinnati. At the final ses- 
sion Richard G. Gannon of Chicago and Law- 
rence Gonner of Dubuque, Ia., will discuss 
the spiritual side of the society. 


NEGLECTED CHILDREN 


Sessions of the National Conference on the 
Education of Backward, Truant and Delin- 
quent Children, will be held on June 5 and 6. 
The first morning at the Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy street, will be devoted to discus- 
sion on minority commitments, which will be 
opened by a paper by E. P. Wentworth of 
Portland, Me. The afternoon discussion, 
which with all subsequent meetings will be 
held at Pilgrim Hall, 14 Beacon street, will 
be on the practical, efficient officer. The open- 
ing paper will be by O. E. Darnall, superin- 
tendent of the National Training School for 
Boys at Washington, D. C. This will be 
followed by a discussion of the placing-out 
system, opened by Charles F. McKenna of 
New York. The subjects of the evening ses- 
sion will be The Practical Classification of 
Delinquents, an address by William Healy, 
director of the Juvenile Psychopathic Insti- 
tute of Chicago, and an illustrated address on 
plans for cottage institutions by Hastings H. 
Hart. 

Subjects for the next day’s sessions will 
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be the delinquent girl on parole, opened by a 
paper by Mary W. Dewson, superintendent 
of probationers at the Industrial School for 
Girls at Lancaster, Mass.; and vocational 
guidance of youth by Meyer Bloomfield, di- 
rector of the Boston Vocation Bureau. A 
long list of specialists are expected to take 
part in the discussions. 


PROBATION OFFICERS 


On June 6, at a joint meeting with the con- 
ference on Truant, Backward, Delinquent, and 
Dependent Children, Walter A. Wheeler, su- 
perintendent of the Parole Department of the 
Lyman School for Boys, at Westborough, 
Mass., and J. H. Witter, chief probation offi- 
cer of the Chicago Juvenile Court will read 
papers on What Probation Officers can do to 
Supplement the Work of Parole Officers. At 
a meeting the next day the method of appoint- 
ing probation officers will be discussed by Wil- 
frid Bolster, chief justice of the Municipal 
Court of Boston; Arthur W. Towne, secre- 
tary of the Probation Commission of New 
York, and another speaker not yet chosen. 

On the afternoons of June 8 and 9 several 
speakers will take part in discussions on what 

“probation officers can do to help young and 
adult probationers. A final meeting four days 
later will be devoted to the neglected and the 
wayward child in rural communities, a prob- 
lem which will be discussed by Charles W. 
Birtwell, general secretary of the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society, Albert E. Roberts, sec- 
retary of the country work department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, and Ed- 
win Mulready, secretary and deputy commis- 
sioner of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Probation. Other speakers at the sessions 
will be Bernard Flexner and W. H. Baldwin. 


CRITTENTON MISSION 


June 5, 6, and 7 the Florence Crittenton 
-Mission will hold its sessions and will discuss 
the problems of immigrant girls, vocational 
training, and amusements for young women, 
the needs of women prisoners and co-opera- 
tion between juvenile and other courts and 
Florence Crittenton Homes. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


At the first session of the Remedial Loan 
Association, on the afternoon of June 12, F. 
E. Stroud of Grand Rapids will describe rem- 
edial loan work in that city. His address 
will be followed by reports from local asso- 
ciations on various aspects\of their work. At 
the morning session on June 13 J. H. Rubin of 
Milwaukee will read a paper on the Causes 
Which Make Borrowers; Charles E. Burnham 
of Worcester, Mass., on How to Control the 
Evil of the Salary Loan, and H. M. Ruther- 
ford of Louisville, on Remedial Loan Work 
in Louisville. A topic will be arranged for 
the afternoon discussion. 


RED CROSS SOCIETY 

On the evening of June 8, the National Red 
Cross will meet at the Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy street. At this meeting Edward 
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T. Devine will speak on the Application of the 
Principles of Relief to Disaster Relief Work, 
basing his talk in part on the work done by 
the Red Cross in connection with the Wash- 
ington place fire in New York. Eugene T. 
Lies of Minneapolis, will tell of the emergency 
relief work following the Minnesota forest 
fires last September, and Ernest T. Bicknell 
on the common interests of the Charity Or- 
ganization Societies and the Red Cross. 


POOR LAW OFFICIALS 


The Association of Poor Law Officials will 
meet on June 7 and will discuss institutional 
problems in general, children in public insti- 
tutions, settlement laws and public outdoor 
relief. The president of the association is 
Robert W. Hill, Albany. Among those who 
will take part in the discussion are William 
Anderson,” St. Louis; William C. Spindler, 
Milwaukee; H. D. Nottingham, Syracuse; and 
Arthur M. Soule, Portland, Me. 


FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY 


The National Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity will hold sessions on the 
morning and afternoon of June 7. Two for- 
mal papers will be presented, one by Walter 
S. Ufford of Washington on Efficiency Tests 
in Charity Organization Society Work; the 
other by Helen B. Pendleton of Savannah, on 
A Classification of Treatment of the Home- 
less. The afternoon will be .devoted to an- 
swering a list of specific questions on ques- 
tions of peculiar importance to organized char- 
ity. Among those who will discuss these 
questions are Mary Willcox Glenn, Porter R. 
Lee, and Mary E. Richmond. 


SETTLEMENT WORKERS 


On some date not yet set during the con- 
ference, settlement workers will meet and the 
following topics are among those which they 
will consider: Better standards for the self-sup- 
porting home, including housing, care of 
household, minimum essentials of a home, 
adequacy and steadiness of family income; 
more thoroughgoing and more democratic or- 
ganization of neighborhood life with special 
reference to recreation; systematic federation 
of settlements and other neighborhood houses 
for a' higher quality and broader range of 
constructive social service, and round table 
discussion of club and class work and other 
subjects of immediate interest to settlement 
workers. 


TRADE UNION LEAGUE 


From June 12 to June 19 will be held the 
annual convention of the Women’s Trade 
Union League. 

The daily sessions, morning at nine and 
afternoon at two will be devoted to reports of 
delegates and addresses by persons interested 
in the labor movement. Among those who 
are expected to speak are John Mitchell, 
Luther Gasson of Boston College, Stephen S. 
Wise, and Mrs. D. W. Kuefler, national sec- 
retary and treasurer of the league. 
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BOOKS FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


LILIAN BRANDT 


Contributing Editor 


One Way Our. By William Carleton. 
Maynard and Company. Boston. 
303. 
$1.32. 
Probably the outline of this novel study in the 

standard of living is already familiar through 

the attention it has received in the newspapers. 

At the age of thirty-eight “William Carle- 
ton,’ who had been for twenty years “a cog 
in the clerical machinery of the United Woolen 
Company,” lost his position. His salary had 
-been thirty dollars a week. He had a wife 
and a boy of eleven. They lived in a “trim 
little house” in a suburb of Boston and spent 
every cent of their income in merely keeping 
up with their neighbors. 

After several weeks of looking for work, 
only to learn that he was not fitted for any- 
thing and was too old to be accepted as a 
beginner, Carleton had a happy encounter with 
an Irish laborer who was in process of evolu- 
tion into a tenement-owner, and this inspired 
him with the idea of “emigrating to America.” 
So he got work as a common laborer on the 
subway constrtiction at $1.50 per day; and 
saying good-bye to their neighbors, with whom 
somehow they had managed to live intimately 
for years without forming a single friendship, 
they went to live among Italians on the top 
floor of a tenement in the north end of Boston. 

All three members of the family developed 
ambition, energy, initiative, thrift, and interest 
in life—in their occupations, in their neighbors 
and fellow-workmen, in politics, United States 
history and local history, and in the resources of 
the city, such as the libraries, hospitals, schools, 
baths, and the work of settlements, churches, 
and the Y. M. C. A. Carleton learned Italian, 
studied the men he worked with, took a night 
school course in bricklaying, organized a 
picked gang, and in the fourth year after 
his emigration became a contractor. 

During the first year they lived comfortably 
and happily on eight dollars a week, putting 
the ninth in the ginger jar. As wages went 
up they did not increase their cost of living 
but their savings. Just how they did it is 
told several times over in the book, but it is 
summarized thus: “We camped out in the 
city—that’s all we did. And we did just what 
every man in camp does; we stripped down to 
essentials.” Many authorities on nutrition 
would, we imagine, find criticisms to make on 
their diet, for it consisted largely of beans, 
rice, oatmeal, potatoes, and bread. The Child 
Labor Committee would hardly accept the 
considerations on which Dick’s career as news- 
boy was founded and approved. Plenty of 
fault could be found with the story as a 
piece of literature, but notwithstanding that it 
is a forcible argument for solving the cost of 
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living by cutting out non-essentials, and for 
enriching ordinary living by introducing into 
it the adventurous pioneer spirit. 

Tue Power AND THE GLory. By Grace Mac- 
Gowan Cooke. New York. 1910. Double- 
day, Page and Company. Pp. 373. Price 
$1.20; by mail of THz Survey $1.32. 


Fiction dealing with social problems is so 
rarely either good literature or sane presenta- 
tion of the problems, that it is a pleasure 
to note this exception to our experience. 

While Mrs. Cooke’s story of a cotton-mill 
town in the South is extravagant in dramatic 
incident and in the nobility and beauty of the 
mountain girl who is the heroine, still it is 
undeniably interesting, it is told with more 
than average skill, and it carries conviction 
that the author really knows the mountain 
people and the mills. And while the suffer- 
ings she describes of little children jn the 
cotton mills are happily not typical, yet they 
are still possible in certain states. The sordid 
boarding house is not overdrawn. The “Up- 
lift Club” for women and girls is a caricature 
of genuine welfare work, but such caricatures 
unfortunately can be found here and there 
outside fiction. 

It may be that this book will give to many 
people their first vivid impression of the 
wastefulness and cruelty of child labor, and if 
so it will deserve a place among the literature 
of the subject. 


New York CuHarities Directory. 101i. The 
Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York. Pp. 835. Price $1 postpaid. 


A new feature of the twentieth edition of 
this directory makes it a useful book of refer- 
ence for social workers in all parts of the 
country. This is the section on National Or- 
ganizations, in which facts are brought to- 
gether about more than a hundred societies 
of national scope engaged in social and civic 
work, making a far more comprehensive list 
of such organizations than had previously been 
published. The information given about them 
includes a brief description of objects and ac- 
tivities, office addresses, and names of offi- 
cers. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


This is the future, with a new agency 
tamed to the use of man, as Life conceives it: 

“The amazing growth of child labor en- 
ables us to conjure up a most appetizing pic- 
ture of the future, something nearer a real 
millennium than the most optimistic Utoper 
ever dreamed of. 

“Just as soon as we get all our machinery 
of production and distribution so simplified 
that but little strength or skill is necessary 
to operate it, then all of the work of the 
world can be done by children. What a vista 
of joy this situation will open up for the 
rest of us. We can go to ball games and 
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Coney Island without let or hindrance, secure 
in the knowledge that everything will be all 
right and that the children will have pressed 
the proper buttons and pulled the right levers 
for the satisfaction of our necessities. 

“More than that. The great expense inci- 
dent to education can be stopped. But if, 
perchance, an exceptional child here and there 
should graduate into the adult leisure class, 
through an extra strong constitution or other- 
wise, then it can get an education as the rest 
of us do, in women’s clubs, bridge clubs, lit- 
erary societies, or by reading the Genealogi- 
cal Review.” 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman, in the Forerun- 
ner, expresses a kindred thought, with equal 
bitterness: 


The children in the Poor House 
May die of many an ill, 

But the Poor House does not profit 
By their labor in the mill! 


The children in the Orphanage 
Wear raiment far from fine, 

But no Orphanage is financed 
By child labor in a mine. 


Only the Human Father, 
A man, with power to think, 
Will take from little children 
The price of food and drink. 


Only the Human Mother— 
Degraded, helpless thing! 

Will make her little children work 
And live on what they bring! 


No fledging feeds the father-bird! 
No chicken feeds the hen! 

No kitten mouses for the cat— 
This glory is for men. 


We are the wisest, strongest race— 
Loud may our praise be sung! 
The only animal alive 
That lives upon its young! 


We make the poverty that takes 
The lives of babies so. 

We can awake! rebuild! remake !— 
And let our children grow! 


* * 


With April appeared the third issue of 
American Conservation, the organ of the Na- 
tional Conservation Association. Gifford Pin- 
chot writes the editorial in the first issue and 
announces the object of the publication to be 
to make public the work of the conservation 
movement; to secure by this publicity the 
passage of good laws and to stand in the 
way of bad; and by the same means to pre- 
vent theft and monopoly of the people’s prop- 
erty. The present work of the conservation 
movement, in Mr. Pinchot’s opinion, is the 


prevention of forest fires, the creation of Ap- 


palachian and White mountain national for- 
ests, and the saving of the streams from mon- 
opoly and pollution. The special articles in 
the first issue are Saving Miners’ Lives, by 
Joseph A. Holmes, director of the Bureau 
of Mines; Is the Indian Worth Conserving? 
by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, Robert G. Valentine; Alaska, by James 
Wickersham, delegate in Congress from that 
territory; The High Cost of Hauling, by Lo- 
gan W. Page, director of the United States 
opoly and pollution. The special articles in 
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SUBJECTS FOR CONSERVATION. 


office of Public Roads. The March and April 
issues contain articles by specialists no less well 
known, among them Henry Wallace, editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer and president of the Na- 
tional Conservation Congress, who writes on 
the Farmer and the Soil; and Henry S. Graves, 
Forest Fires. A regular feature of the maga- 
zine is news notes on conservation activities. 
The magazine can be obtained from the Na- 
tional Conservation Association, Washington, 
D. C. The subscription price is two dollars a 
year. 
x Ok Ox 

The American Red Cross issues in pamph- 
let form the Story of Cherry, a description 
of the mine, the town, the disaster of Novem- 
ber 13, 1909, the response to the needs of the 
survivors, the emergency relief and a care- 
ful report on the system of pension and lump 
sum indemnities adopted by the society for 
those needing permanent relief. The total 
amount contributed for relief was $316,424.15, 
to be expended for the 170 widows and 469 
children of the 256 victims of the disaster. 
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The United States Bureau of Agriculture 
says of the fly: “It is the duty of every com- 
munity to spend money in the warfare against 
this enemy of mankind. This duty is as pro- 
nounced as though the community were at- 
tacked by a band of ravenous wolves.” 
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The International Socialist Review is con- 
tinuing its series on the machine as a sup- 
planter of the man in industry. In the Mol- 
derless Foundry, Thomas F. Kennedy de- 
scribes a patent by which five unskilled men 
can now do the work of nine skilled men 
with their nine helpers. In the Coming Na- 
tion a nameless poet thus puts the case of the 
“shovel stiff” vs. the steam shovel: 


Fo nite 


Drawn by Maximilian Luce. 
Courtesy of the International Socialist Review. 


A WORKINGMAN. 


I seen a bunch of rummies 
With their shovels in their mits 
A watching engine dummies 
In a cellar throwing fits, 
The engine, small and sassy, 
Tossed a ton at every throb 
Ob, the work was something classy 
But it spelled for them no job. 


In them good old days now dying, 
Or perhaps already dead, » 
Then the shovel stiff by trying 
Could pull down his daily bread. 
But with engines in the cellar 
That a half a ton can throw 
Can you tell me how a feller 
With a shovel has a show? 


In the winter circumstances 
In the guise and form of snow 
Gives him, if he waits his chances, 
Labor for a day or so, 
But a heavy excavation 
Puts his shovel to the bad 
And it means a long vacation 
For the pick and shovel lad. 
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In his report on the Enforcement of the 
Laws against Sexual Immorality since De- 
cember, 1907, the police commissioner of Bos- 
ton, Stephen O’Meara, has lately expressed 
his views upon the problem of the social evil. 

Commissioner O’Meara does not believe in 
the possibility of suppressing public or semi- 
public sexual immorality, but he holds the 
business of vice to be a social tragedy which 
it is the duty of the police to reduce. He 
fails to note an even greater social tragedy 
contained in the fact that his efforts in this 
line “have met with practically no helpful or 
appreciative response in any direction.” He 
advises a future commissioner to “expect, 
with respect to the business of vice, loyal sup- 
port from the police when once he has con- 
vinced them that he is in earnest; little en- 
couragement from courts; bitter hostility from 
those whose profits are curtailed; indifference 
from the public, and some measure of abusive 
criticism from a few enthusiasts in the cause 
of social purity.” 

Of local conditions, Commissioner O’Meara 
reports the usual result of an effective en- 
forcement of the laws against the social evil: 
some reduction and some change of form. He 
says that the old-fashioned houses of ill- 
fame, single houses with resident inmates, 
have gradually disappeared. 
has come the “telephone house,” which is 
most likely to be in an apartment house. The 
commissioner does not believe that probation 
is effective with “night-walkers.” Of the 
366 cases of that character before the courts 
in I910, more than one-half of the individuals 
were placed upon probation, and less than 
half of these were successful. 

In the matter of raiding suspected disorderly 
houses the commissioner expresses himself 
as opposed to securing evidence of such char- 
acter as requires the witnesses to be partici- 
pants in the crime sought to be suppressed, 
quoting Judge Crane of Brooklyn on- the 
Coney Island case in support of his position. 

It is undoubtedly true that no officer should 
be forced to get evidence that may injure his 
own character. Since judges hesitate to con- 
vict on general evidence and reputation, this 
raises again the moot question of how evi- 
dence is to be gathered. 

x Ox x 


The first issue of the American Economic 
Review, the new quarterly of the American 
Economic Association, which is designed to 
take the place of the Economic Bulletin and 
the monographs previously published by the 
association, contains a variety of departments, 
leading articles, reviews with titles and anno- 
tations of some forty new books, twenty-five 
pages of abstracts of documents, reports and 
periodicals, and general notes. The four 
leading articles are: Some Unsettled Problems 
of Irrigation, by Katharine Coman; How Tar- 
iffs Should Not Be Made, by Professor F. W. 
Taussig; Seasonal Variations in the New 
York Money Market, by Professor E. W. 
Kemmerer; Promotion of Trade with South 
America, by Professor David Kinley. In ad- 
dition there are briefer communications on 
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East Indian Immigration to the Pacific Coast, 
and Notes on Workmen’s Compensation Bills. 
The reviews, notes, and abstracts are conven- 
iently arranged under topical headings, so as 
to facilitate reference to any particular 
branch of economic study. The design is to 
make the journal a craftsman’s tool. The 
managing editor is Prof. Davis R. Dewey of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The secretary of the association is Prof. T. 
N,. Carver, Harvard University. 
eee. 


In a recent letter to Mayor Gaynor George 
W. Da Cunha makes the following interesting 
suggestion : 

“Why not continue Sixth and Seventh ave- 
nues north of Fifty-ninth street under Central 
Park as subways, and have the Bronx sub- 
way use one of them and the trolley line the 
other, with stations in the park, say one near 
the pond, an intermediate one between that 
and Fifty-ninth street, and another between 
the park and One Hundred and Fiity-ninth 
street? This would make the park easy of 
access to the public. 

“Further, an underground rathskeller could 
be constructed near the pond where refresh- 
ments could be had. At present the park is 
like the baubles that women hang around 
their necks, more ornamental than useful. 


“Hot air never cured tuberculosis. Fresh 
air and sunlight will cure tuberculosis. Make 
the parks accessible to the masses: men, 


women, and children that have to live in the 
city all the year round. Make it so con- 
venient that when they are ready to go home 
after an outing and are fatigued they have 
not got to drag, and pull, and carry their 
children for a quarter of a mile to start for 
home.” 
*.** 

Free Acres Village, offers to arts and 
craits workers and others a community like 
the single tax colony of Arden in Delaware. 
The plan is, in terms of the circular issued 
by the Ariel, Press, at Westwood, Mass., “to 
afford a foothold on the available earth at a 
total annual cost of about three dollars for 
a quarter acre.” Land is not sold, but held 
on perpetual lease, and the annual cost is just 
enough to pay taxes and other expenses. The 
colony is near Summit, N. J., a tract of sixty 
acres of wood and farm land. A farm house 
adapted for an inn for temporary visitors 
is the center of the social life. Besides the 
bungalows of the permanent colonists, visitors 
can buy cheap tents and camp for longer or 
shorter periods. Fifteen acres have been laid 
out in amusement grounds and here besides 
ball games, camp fires, and theatricals are to 
be held. Written applications for plots 
should be made to Amy Mali Hicks, 400 West 
Twenty-third street, New York city. 

x * Ox 

Friends of Ellen H. Richards are asked to 

send any material such as letters, photographs, 


characteristic sayings, and incidents to Caro- 


line L. Hunt, 32 Elliott street, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., who is editor of a life of Mrs. Rich- 
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ards, to be published by Whitcomb and Bar- 
rows of Boston. 
xk oe 
In a letter to the New York Sun Ernest Flagg 
gives some of the reasons for the inferiority 
of American to foreign pavements. Compar- 
ing the specifications for the proposed Fourth 
avenue pavement with those for the pavements 
of Liverpool he finds that “the American spec- 
ification is voluminous and provides for al- 
most everything except the essentials of a 
good pavement. The English is brief and to 
the point.” The English rolls and consoli- 
dates the subsoil foundation; the American 
does not. The English provides a bed of the 
finest concrete; the American permits the 
use of the much inferior sandstone—“loose 
soil, and poor concrete on it to start with.” 
The English is laid smooth and true and 
graded; the American is rough and neither 
smooth nor true nor carefully graded. The 
American calls for a layer of sand twice as 
thick as the English, whose thickness is chosen 
carefully with a view to such complete amal- 
gamation with pitch as to make the pavement 
watertight. The American pavement calls for 
granite blocks twice the size of the English, 
though the whole history of paving has 
proved that small blocks are better. The 
American specification calls for cheap and 
shabby bluestone curbs, with no special drain- 
age; the English for substantial granite with 
channels for drainage. The English lays 
car rails flush with the pavement and fills in 
all cavities at the sides; careless laying of 
American rails is one of the great causes of 
the failure of our pavements. Mr. Flagg vol- 
unteered to lay one test block for the city ac- 
cording to the Liverpool specifications, but his 
offer was deemed impracticable. Good or 
bad, one grievance of the general public 
against all pavements is the constant tearing 
up. This grievance is well expressed by the 
Washington Star in the Troubles of a Pave- 
ment : 
They took a little gravel 
And they took a little tar 
With various ingredients 
Imported from afar; 
They hammered it and rolled it, 
And when they went away 
They said they had a pavement 
That would last for many a day. 
But they came with picks and smote it 
To lay a water main; 
And then they called the workmen 
To put it back again. 
To run a railway cable 
They took it up once more; 
And they put it back again, 
Just where it was before. 
They took it up for conduit 
To run the telephone; 
And then they put it back again 
As hard as any stone. 
They took it up for wires 
To feed the ’lectric light, 
And then they put it back again, 
Which was no more than right. 
Oh, the pavement’s full of furrows, 
There are patches everywhere: 
You’d like to ride upon it, 
But it’s seldom that you dare. 
It’s a very handsome pavement, 
A credit to the town; 4 
They’s always diggin’ of it up 
Or puttin’ of it down. 


SPORTING PaAGe 


will form a 
feature of the 
National Con- 
ference of 
Charities and 
Correction for 
the first time 
Ata Bios Outly 
2 June 7-14. The 
National Con- 
: ference has 
strugg bicd ee for years without a ball game. 
The need for it has not been felt before. 
Perhaps the conference as a whole does not 
realize that need even now, for the officers 
have not decided whether the game shall ap- 
pear on the program under the committee on 
children or the committee on lawbreakers. 
The challenge for a game comes from Phil- 
adelphia, where the charitable agencies are in 
charge of a group of young men 
full of vigor, vim, perfect trim 
and the inordinate conceit of 
their town at winning the world’s 
championship pennant last year. 
They have challenged all social 
workers, and of course issue 
their challenge through THE 
Survey, which is recognized as 
the only sporting paper in the 
field of organized charity. We 
are assured that it is to be a = 
real ball game with a real score book and not 
~a five by eight record card. The challenge 
is open to the whole country. Here it is: 


THD CHALLENGH. 


Spring Training Quarters, 
King of Prussia Inn, 
Hard by Valley Forge, Pa. 
Sporting Editor of The Survey: 

The Philadelphia Morons known to their 
admirers as the 
“World’s Champs” 
challenge the al- 
lied social workers 
of America, to a 
ball game at the 
next meeting of 
the National Con- 
ference of Chari- 
ties and Correc- 
tion. 


TIME, 


C Tuesday, June 13, 
IQII, 3 PB. M. 


ASEBALL,. 


PLACE. 


First Choice—National League Grounds, Bos- 
ton. 

Second Choice—American League Grounds, 
Boston. 

Third Choice—Harvard Stadium, Cambridge. 

Fourth Choice—Boston Common, Boston. 


CONDITIONS. 


First—All players must have a membership 
card of the National Conference signed 
by Alexander Johnson, secretary. 

Second—All players must send a statement to 
the Sporting Editor of THe Survey giv- 
ing in detail their baseball (not per- 
sonal) record, or reasons for thinking 
they can play ball. 

Third—All players must appear in masculine 
attire. 

Fourth—The police and ambulance service shall 
be provided by the Boston-1915 committee. 

Fifth—Each team will be allowed one umpire 
at a time to remain in service as long 
as physically and mentally efficient. 

Sixth—Shop talk, intoxicating liquors, Boston 
Culture, and the harem skirt will not be 

_allowed on the grounds. 

The probable line-up of the Phil- 
adelphia Morons will:be as follows: 


REGULAR TEAM. 


Catchers “Rickets” Buck, Seybert 
Institution. 

Pitchers—“Swede” Kelsey, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; “Pat” With- 
erbee, Girard College. 

First Base—“Shorty” Wallace, So- 
ciety for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children; “Bug” Wilson, 
Phipps Institute, 

Second Base—“Tub” Tobey, Society for Or- 

ganizing Charity, 

Short Stop—“Ellen” Terry, Society for Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Children. 

Third Base—“Cayenne” Pepper, Seybert In- 


stitution. 
Left Field—“Wing” Lee, Society for Organiz- 
ing Charity. 
es Field—"Spad” Murphy, Children’s Bu- 
Right "Fi ield—“Cardinal” Newman, Housing 
Commission. 
7 SECOND STRING 
MEN. 
“Freddy” Hall, 


Pennsylvania 
Child Labor <As- 
sociation. 
D. “Pauline” Mus- 
selman, Children’s 
Bureau. 
_“Abraham” Burks, 
Bureau of Munic- 
pal Research. 
Pat WITHERBEE, 
Manager. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


THE MAN WHO 
WANTS TO WORK 


While the MacNamara case in Los 
Angeles is attracting national attention, 
the question of strike violence has been 
put concretely in New York by Harry 
Gorrie who, pipe in mouth, has proceeded 
doggedly to and from his work in Brook- 
lyn escorted by a squad of police. Gorrie, 
a machinist in the E. W. Bliss Projectile 
Works, refused to strike on April 29 
with 300 fellow employes who wanted 
shorter hours. According to reports, he 
said that he could not afford to stop 
work. He was met in the street by 
groups of strikers who at first tried to 
argue with him. Missile throwing fol- 
lowed. The company asked the police 
to protect him and Capt. Donald Grant 
sent eighteen men—eight mounted police- 
men, eight on foot and two on bicycles. 
The word going abroad, a crowd col- 
lected, many of them women. The 
police squad had at first a quieting effect 
but when a first missile was not resented 
by the police, the crowd which filled the 
streets from curb to curb became more 
daring and unruly. To quote a news- 
paper report: 

Bricks and bottles came flying through the 
air from the rear of the crowd, and the po- 
lice were kept busy dodging the missiles. The 
mounted men rode along the sidewalk forcing 
the throng back before them and in their 
rear came the eight men grouped around Gor- 
rie, who calmly puffed on a big calabash pipe. 
It was the police who were excited and angry. 
At their sides swung the ornate dress sticks, 
adorned with handsome blue tassels and cords, 
which replaced the heavy locust night stick 
by Mayor Gaynor’s order. As bottles, bricks, 
clods of earth and other missiles fell about 
them the police now and then instinctively 
reached for their belts, only to let their hands 
drop again and walk along powerless to re- 
sist the attack. 

The situation, with respect to the po- 
lice, is fully the reverse of that in the 
shirtwaist strike where uniformed men no 
_less-than hired bullies resorted to violent 
treatment of girls. The two extreme 
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policies are reflected in the words of a 
patrolman who said: 

We'll nave to keep on being targets for 
that mob. There’s nothing else we can do. 
But just arrange it so we can use our old 
nightsticks for a few minutes and there won’t 
be any more trouble. No one’ll have to be 
worried about having windows broken. There 
won’t be any strikers in the streets. 


Union leaders make light of the Gorrie 
affair which they regard more or less 
as opera bouffe with the pretentious 
mounted police and the baiting crowd as 
players. On the other hand the rank 
and file of the police, as noted, complain 
bitterly of their helplessness, due not 
only to Mayor Gaynor’s order against 
night sticks, but to the feeling that they 
will fare badly at headquarters if any- 
citizen complains against them of assault. 

The Gorrie incident tends to re- 
enforce the growing demand on the 
part of the general public that, in organ- 
ized strikes, only when union leaders take 
a vigorous position against strike vio- 
lence, will they be backed up by the pub- 
lic. Perhaps only an escort of strike 
leaders, in the place of the bluecoats, 
seeing to it that Gorrie got home safely, 
would at this time put the International 
Association of Machinists right with the 
Brooklyn public. Thus the New York 
Times says: 


Gorrie is attacked while earning his living 
because he is regarded as a traitor to his 
class. He offends because he is thought will- 
ing to profit by what the unions do to advance 
the condition of the working classes, and is 
not willing to share the burdens of the union. 
He is the twelfth juryman who maintains his 
individual position against the eleven, and will 
not surrender his judgment to that of his fel- 
lows. 

Gorrie’s act seems to his mates shocking 
selfishness. He is profiting by opposing those 
with whom he formerly associated. But it 
is to be remarked that they left him. He 
would still associate with them on the old 
terms. The breach came when they asserted 
a standard to which he did not care to rally. 
In setting up his own judgment he merely 
asserts the common right of all, which is far 
superior to the right of the union as against 
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him. Gorrie’s insistence upon his right to 
earn his living on terms acceptable to him 
symbolizes the open door for all Americans. 
If the union can close the door to Gorrie’s 
working it can clédse the door to anybody’s 
working, and that is the end of free govern- 
ment. Instead would be substituted the right 
to work on a license from the union. The as- 
sertion of the right to close the door of op- 
portunity is something different from the right 
to combine for the betterment of labor. The 
right to live is not a right to kill. ... It is 
not enough for the unions to contend that they 
are not convicted of such crimes as unions. 
If unions want public sympathy they must 
clear themselves even of the suspicion of sym- 
pathy with such shocking things done in the 
interests of the unions. It is even more be- 
yond forgiveness that the unions should profit 
by assaults and dynamitings without sharing 
in their commission than that Gorrie should 
profit by the work done by the unions with 
which he has ceased his connection. The in- 
dividual has indefeasible rights, and the mass 
of individuals still more has rights superior 
to the rights of the unions, whatever their 
rights may be. 


The Los Angeles case, with the trail of 
112 alleged murders back of it, the dis- 
charge of the unionists charged with the 
murder of Engineer Warner during the 
New York express strike, the shooting 
last week of marchers by deputy con- 
stables on a public road in western Penn- 
sylvania, the occasional beating up of a 
union organizer in a mining camp or in- 
dustrial town—all these are piling up a 
body of fugitive impressions on the public 
mind, the effect of which is cumulative. 
Strike lawlessness is concrete and 
lays hold of the public imagination. 
Its condemnation is equally clear cut and 
severe. There are widespread indica- 
tions that so long as labor union leaders 
fail to reckon squarely with this attitude 
on the part of the public, they lay them- 
selves open to a tremendous force which 
tells against them. There is also evidence 
of the crystallization of public impatience 
with the general failure to adjust in- 
dustrial disputes off the public streets. 
The Fourth Police precinct of New York 
city is purely a geographical division ; the 
patrolmen, a civil force. Fundamentally, 
the metal trades of New York are as big 
a social unit as the Borough of Brooklyn, 
with greater unrest, with sharper con- 
flicts of interests among those who make 
up this important industrial body. Yet 
there exists no distinctive machinery, 
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even of a semi-official nature, to see that 
law and justice govern therein. 
Recently one of the most experienced 


employers in the building trades in New | 


York held that not only strike violence 
but strikes themselves are an absurd and 
brutal survival, that no labor issue is so 
involved that it cannot yield to negotia- 
tion and settlement, without jeopardizing 
the public peace. He cited the seven 
years of working agreements and adjudi- 
cations in the building trades as a reason 
for his faith. This trade organization, 
probably the most remarkable in Amer- 
ica, broken up as it is now, is neverthe- 
less pointed to as embodying more prom- 
ising instruments of democracy for set- 
tling industrial issues than brick bats ot 
night sticks or even the criminal courts. 


OPENING THE CHICAGO 
CHILD WELFARE EXHIBIT 


Chicago is outdoing itself in its Child 
Welfare Exhibit and conferences. No 
such social co-operation has ever been 
rallied there, except by the great Columb- 
ian Exposition. The 72,000 square feet 
of space occupied in the Coliseum is just 
about double the area which was used 
in the Seventh Regiment Armory in 
New York. It includes the material 
from New York, and as much again col- 
lected in Chicago, all of which was in- 
stalled in seventy-two hours by the ex- 
pert architect in charge. 11,000 people 
attended the first evening and 27,000 the 
first full day. Explainers to the number 
of 1500 act as guides. The hand book is 
less like a catalogue than a series of 
fascinating short stories, beautifully 
printed and graphically illustrated. 

The exhibit was opened by a touch of 
human, not to say dramatic interest, when 
the door was swung open by Jane 
Addams who, as everyone knows, has 
borne the children of Chicayo upon her 
heart and mind more than anyone else. 

Scarcely less interesting, and character- 
istic of Chicago, was the dinner given 
to all who bore the heaviest burdens of 
preparation and promotion, by Mrs. 
Cyrus H. McCormick. Her gift of 
nearly $50,000 to meet the entire expense 
of the exhibit and conferences was 


equalled by the spirit of comradship and 
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social enthusiasm with which she per- 
meated the dinner. 

The conferences began appropriately 
with a musical selection by an orchestra 
and chorus including 1,500 high school 
boys and girls, entitled The Happiest 
Night of My Life. Initial words were 
strongly spoken by Cyrus H. McCormick 
on taking the chair, and by Miss Addams 
and Judge Julian W. Mack in response. 
The conference sessions received a great 
impetus from the three addresses of Dr. 
Richard C. Cabot of Boston. Three 
times daily the conference programs are 
interspersed with the children’s own con- 
tributions in songs, folk dances, gym- 
nasium stunts and tableaux vivant. 

The keynote of the hope and aim en- 
tertained by all concerned was struck by 
Mrs. Anita McCormick Blaine in her 
contribution to the hand book on Civics 
and Philanthropy. While conceding the 
essential value of the activities for chil- 
dren carried on by private philanthropy, 
she placed supreme emphasis upon the 
city as the only agency which is both 
obligated and equipped to meet the com- 
mon needs for all its children: “No 
community can meet the ideal of real 
democracy—of all men being born free 
and equal—which does not look upon the 
common needs of all its children alike.” 
And she claimed the value of the child 
welfare exhibit to be “to spur us toward 
giving to all the best that any may find 
for the children.” 


UNION OFFICERS 
KEPT FROM JAIL 


On May 15 the United States Su- 
preme Court reversed on_ technical 
grounds the decision of two lower courts 
of the District of Columbia and ruled 
that Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell and 
Frank Morrison, officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, had been er- 
roneously sentenced to jail in the injunc- 
tion proceedings growing out of the boy- 
‘cott of the American Federation of La- 
bor in the Bucks Stove and Range case. 
The text of the decision is not in hand 
as this issue goes to press. The first 
comment from various quarters indicates 
a wide difference of opinion as to how 
far the court passed upon the legality of 
organized labor to boycott. 
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COMMISSIONER OF ACCOUNTS 
INVESTIGATES CITY BAKERIES 


The commissioner of accounts of 
New York city has issued a report on 
an investigation made by his inspectors, 
accompanied in many cases by a repre- 
sentative of the Consumers’ League, of 
145 bakeries of different grades and in 
widely separated parts of the city. The 
investigation bears out the conclusions: 
in regard to New York bakery conditions 
expressed in THE Survey of June 18, 
IQIO. 

The commissioner reports that very 
nearly all the bakeries visited are in cel- 
lars built for the storage of ashes, coal, 
and rubbish and never remodelled to suit 
their present use. In consequence they 
have to be lighted artificially and three- 
quarters are imperfectly ventilated, 
windows in some cases being nailed 
shut, in others opening on filthy 
air shafts or back yards. More 
than fifty per cent have broken dirty 
floors, side walls, and ceilings. In more 
than fifty per cent food materials are 
stored without regard for cleanliness. In 
twenty-five per cent the sewer pipe runs 
through the mixing room and moisture 
drips into mixing vats and utensils. In 
fifty per cent no provision is made for 
street clothing. The majority give no at= 
tention to cleanliness either of person or 
clothing. Utensils too are in many cases 
dirty, in seventeen ‘‘so filthy as to be 
nauseating.” Fifty per cent of the sinks 
are dirty, some improperly connected 
with the sewer. In one-third animals are 
found—and in many, every evidence 
is given that the bakeroom is used as 
a sleeping apartment. In nine places 
toilets are adjacent to the bakeroom. 

All these things constitute violations 
of the law, and for the better carrying 
out of this law the commissioner recom- 
mends an ordinance modelled on that of 
Chicago, putting complete control of 
bakeries in the hands of the De- 
Health. 


partment of His recom- 
mendations include also amendments 
to the present law, the most fun- 


damental of which would practically do 
away with the cellar bakery. This pro- 
vision, though modelled on the ordinance 
which has almost stamped out that class 
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of bakery in Chicago goes even further, 
as it allows the floor of the bakeroom to 
be only four feet six inches below street 
level, as against fiye feet in Chicago, and 
demands a minimum height of room 
greater by six inches. The commis- 
sioner’s recommendations follow: 

1. All bakeries to be licensed and inspected 
by the Board of Health, which shal! have 
power to close on violation. 

2. No rooms less than nine feet in heighth, 
and no rooms the floors of which are more 
than. four feet six inches below the street 
level. 

3. A sanitary standard, specifically set forth 
in the code, to be observed in all bakeries. 


FARM COLONY FOR TRAMPS 
URGED ON GOVERNOR DIX 


The campaign for a state farm colony 
for tramps and vagrants which during 
the past three years has been before 
the republican legislatures of New York 
and has received the endorsement of 
practically every organization having to 
deal with homeless men, is now squarely 
up to Governor Dix. A renewed and 
concerted effort to secure its passage at 
the hands of the present democratic legis- 
lature has resulted in a promise by AI- 
fred E. Smith, leader of the assembly,. to 
support the bill making a preliminary ap- 
propriation. Governor Dix is interested 
in the bill and has suggested that one or 
more of the farms now owned by the 
state could be used for the farm colony. 

In the brief in favor of the bill, drawn 
by Charles K. Blatchly, superintendent 
of the Joint Application Bureau of the 
New York Charity Organization Society 
and the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, the case is tersely 
and convincingly put by quotations from 
reports and standard books on the sub- 
ject. It is shown that New York state 
gets more than its share of the tramps 
and vagrants committed to penal institu- 
tions. Twenty thousand are committed 
in this state every year and, by figures 
compiled by the State Board of Charities, 
their cost to the state is two million dol- 
lars. The brief shows how confinement 
in jails and penitentiaries fails to reform 
tramps or in fact to have any effect upon 
them unless it be to confirm them in their 
way of life. Most of them are so con- 
fined over and over again. The remedy 
for such a condition is shown to lie in a 
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farm colony which may be expected to 
prove successful in this country as sim- 
ilar institutions have abroad, particularly 
the Witzwil Penal Colony in Switzer- 
land, which was described by Professor 
Fetter in Tur Survey for February 4. 

The bill now before the Legislature 
provides a commission of three to be ap- 
pointed by the governor to study the 
question, to select a site and secure op- 
tions and report to the Legislature of 
1912. Ten thousand dollars is provided 
for the expenses of the commission. It 
is pointed out that the annual expendi- 
ture of two million dollars for the main- 
tenance of tramps and vagrants would 
establish an adequate colony and that the 
state’s total disbursements, therefore, 
would not be increased. Dr. Charles C. 
Duryee, mayor of Schenectady, who is 
president of the State Conference of 
Mayors, is chairman of the State Con- 
ference of Charities’ committee on the 
matter. He holds that “the enactment of 
this bill would substitute employment and 
discipline for idleness and disorder now 
existing in county jails,’ and “would ac- 
complish a vast amount of good without 
increasing the state’s expenditures.” 

All those interested are urged to write 
Governor John A. Dix, Assemblyman 
Alfred E. Smith and Senator James J. 
Frawley, at Albany. 


THE WISCONSIN 
COMPENSATION LAW 


Each week adds to the number of 
states where compensation for industrial 
accidents has become a reality. Wiscon- 
sin, whose report was summarized in 
Tue Survey of April 9, 1910, is the 
latest. The Wisconsin law has features 
of both the New Hampshire and the 
California acts. It puts compensation 
on an optional basis, election to be made 
by the employer and employe at stated 
times. Since the alternative choice for 
the employer is liability with the defenses 
of assumption of risk and fellow ser- 
vant’s negligence removed, and for the 
employe the old common Iaw liability, 
the same pressure as in the New Hamp- 
shire act is brought to bear upon both 
sides to choose compensation. 

The rate of compensation is medical ex- 
penses; 65 per cent of wages for total 
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disability for a period not to exceed 
four years, this amount to be raised 
to one hundred per cent for the first 
three months in case a nurse’s care is 
needed; 65 per cent of wage loss for a 
period not to exceed fifteen years for 
partial disability; and at death four 
year’s wages where there are total de- 
pendents and in proportion in cases of 
partial dependents, payable, where pos- 
sible, in installments. In cases of in- 
jury, a week must elapse before pay- 
ment begins, the loss to be made up if 
disability continues for a month. 

As in California, a permanent Indus- 
trial Accidents Board is appointed, con- 
sisting of the commissioner of labor 
and two others, the latter at a salary of 
$500 a year, to whom all disputes are to 
be referred and whose decision is to be 
final. In order to settle the question of 
the constitutionality of the law before 
September, 1911, when it is to become 
operative, arrangements are being made 
to bring injunctional proceedings against 
the Industrial Accidents Board. 

The success of the law before the 
Legislature was largely due to the fact 
that the republican, democratic and so- 
cial democratic parties were all pledged 
to it in their platform. 


STREET TRADES 
AND DELINQUENCY 


In line with inquiries made by the 
National Child Labor Committee, Alex- 
ander Fleisher of the Department of Po- 
litical Science of Wisconsin University 
recently made an investigation at the 
Wisconsin Industrial School for the pur- 
pose of gathering data on the relation 
between newspaper selling and juvenile 
delinquency. Seventy-six out of 133 of 
the Milwaukee boys in the institution, 
about fifty-seven per cent that is, admit- 
ted that they had sold newspapers. This 
proportion bears out the figures recorded 
by the National Child Labor Committee 
for four large institutions near New 
York and Philadelphia which show from 
forty to seventy-seven per cent of the 
inmates to have been newsboys. 

The value of the figures for these in- 
stitutions is lessened, however, by the 
fact that they do not distinguish those 
who worked at this trade. for long pe- 
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riods from those who worked for such 
short periods that the work could scarce- 
ly have had any effect on their charac- 
ters. In order to obtain results with 
more meaning, Mr. Fleisher classified 
the boys with a view to length of time. 
He found forty-eight boys in the insti- 
tution, about one-third of the whole num- 
ber, who were employed in newspaper 
selling for six months or over, all of 
them working in Milwaukee. These, he 
feels, might be expected to show the ef- 
fects of their occupation. Thirty of them 
worked close to their own homes where 
they were probably exposed to less moral 
danger than others working farther 
away, and only eighteen among the 
temptations of the business and amuse- 
ment districts. Of the eighteen only two 
were Jews and none was Italian, although. 
the vast majority of the newsboys of that 
section of Milwaukee belong. to these 
races. 
It was:found impossible to make an. 
estimate of the extent of criminality of 
newsboys as compared with the other 
boys in the school on account of the loose: 
method of recording the reasons for. 
commitment. Mr. Fleisher feels, how- 
ever, that arguments against street trad- 
ing by children should not be based on 
the percentage of boys in reform schools, 
as in Wisconsin, at least, no connection 
between the two could be established. 


QUICK LUNCHES 
IN ROCHESTER 


Not long ago THE Survey published 
a short article on Quick Lunches for 
Efficiency and Health, by Alida Latti- 
more, of Rochester, which has attracted 
attention to the possivuity of installing 
catering facilities in places which have 
been previously considered unavailable 
for such arrangements. The successful 
work of Mrs. George A. Hotchkin in 
the East and West High Schools of 
Rochester and for some of the leading 
factories has led a number of people to 
investigate the system by which she is 
able to supply good lunches economically 
to a large number of persons in a limited 
time. One woman went from Brooklyn 
to Rochester to make a personal inspec- 
tion, and Mrs. Hotchkin has received a 
number of inquiries by mail. Had her 
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name not been published by us through 
error as Mrs. George A. Hotchkiss in- 
stead of Mrs. George A. Hotckin, it is 
probable that she would have received 
letters that may have gone astray. Mrs. 
George A. Hotchkin lives at 24 Calumet 
street; Rochester, N. Y; 

The Mechanics’ Institute of Rochester, 
N. Y., has for six years offered a course 
in lunch room management. Information 
in regard to this department will be sent 
on request. 

THE Survey would gently hint to 
those writing for information that it 
warms the cockles of the heart of a busy 
person when he sees a two-cent stamp 
attached to an inquiry which requires 
valuable time to supply to say nothing 
about postage. 


WORK FOR 
THE BLIND 


The public of New York learned week 
before last, as Helen Keller says it should 
learn, that “the blind man is neither a 
genius nor a freak; that he has a mind 
that can be educated, a hand that can be 
trained, ambitions which it is right for 
him to strive to realize,” and that “‘it is 
the duty of the public to help him to make 
the best of himself so that he can win 
light through work.” For four days the 
“blind seeing public” was brought in con- 
tact with those who see not with one, but 
with all but one, of their senses; who are 
capable of sense development far beyond 
the normal seeing man and are dependent 
only because adequate opportunity is not 
given them to develop their wonderful 
four senses. 

The Blind Workers’ Exhibition held at 
the Metropolitan Opera House under the 
auspices of the New York Association 
for the Blind and other organizations, 
was opened by President Taft who, to- 
gether with Joseph H. Choate and Wini- 
fred Holt, secretary of the association, 
addressed a large audience of blind and 
seeing. For the three evenings following 
meetings were held at which Robert W. 
deForest told of the work of the Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness 
and the National Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Supt. William H. Maxwell 
spoke for the New York public schools 


which are now educating the blind with 


the sighted. Bishop Greer gave a general 


address and Eben P. Morford, superin-- 


tendent of the Industrial School for the 
Blind, spoke on the adult blind. 

Part of each afternoon and evening 
was given over to entertainments by blind 
performers. Actors from the Pennsyl- 
vania Institute for the Blind at Over- 
brook gave a scene from the Merchant of 
Venice. A number of blind musicians per- 
formed, among them Sophie Grabowski, 
organist of Holy Trinity Church at Nan- 
ticoke, Pa., and Edwin Grasse, the com- 
poser and violinist. . Girls from Over- 
brook gave a maypole dance and boys 
from the same institution gave athletic 
drills, and dances, and games were played 
by blind children from the New York 
public schools. 

Conferences to instruct the public in 
regard to what is being done and what is 
yet to be done for the blind were held 
every afternoon. A number spoke on the 
work of institutions. These as yet care 
for only 5,000 of the 80,000 blind in the 
United States, so the other side of the 
pealilens training and work for those who 
ive at home, is infinitely greater. Among 


the chief subjects presented were the - 
_ successful teaching of blind and seeing 
children in the same classes; the reading - 
room for the blind in the Congressional 


Library, which sends books all over the 
country; the need of the workshop to 
supplement home instruction; the wage 


earning possibilities; the conservation _ 


of eyesight by the prevention of eyestrain 
and other injurious conditions of modern 
life; and the prevention of that fifty per 
cent of blindness which is due to specific 
preventable causes, the most important 
of which are ophthalmia neonatorum and 
industrial accidents. W. I. Holmes, 
editor of the Matilda Ziegler Magazine 
for the blind, recently returned from the 
International Congress of Workers for 
the Blind at Cairo, described the efforts 
which the Khedive is making to lessen 
the enormous percentage of 100,000 blind 
in 11,000,000 population in Egypt. 

The centre of the exhibit of the work 
and the workers was in the main audi- 
torium where a huge lighthouse was 
erected to represent the headquarters of 
the New York Association, to which some 
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7,000 blind come annually. The New 
York Library sent a collection of books 
for the blind and around the sides of the 
room were arranged goups of blind work- 
ers at their highly skilled hand work— 
weavers deftly feeling their designs, hand 
sewers threading their needles, blind girls 
assembling the sheets of the Mathilda 
Ziegler Magazine, embroiderers and lace 
makers producing work not “good for a 
blind person” but in every respect up 
to that of a skilled needlewoman with 
sight. Other men and women were en- 
gaged at carpentry, broom and mattress 
making, ironing, stenography, typewrit- 
ing, telephone work, metal hammering 
and the work of the barber and the mas- 
seur. Except for greater concentration 
upon what they were doing, there seemed 
little difference between these and 
normal workers. The method of teach- 
ing was illustrated by a class of blind 
children from the public schools. The 
exhibits were from thirty-five organiza- 
tions in ten states. 


CITY CONFERENCE ON 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY 


The three days program of the New 
York City Conference of Charities and 
Correction last week was less crowded 
than the preceding year, and perhaps for 
that reason the sessions left very definite 
impressions of certain important prob- 
lems. The opening address of the presi- 
dent, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, brought out 
the fact that more than a generation, be- 
ginning with the work of Toynbee Hall 
in London, had been devoted to the social 
education of the poor in the hope of 
making poverty sterile. Poverty still 
propagates poverty and the social worker 
realizes now that the education of the 
well-to-do should be his object. The 
causes of poverty are not in the poor 
themselves, he said, but are unemploy- 
ment, industrial accidents, disease, pre- 
mature death, and finally, low wages. 
The movement for a minimum wage is a 
recognition of this fundamental cause of 
poverty. 

In his report as chairman of the 
committee on municipal needs, Wil- 


liam H. Allen maintained that the- 


city is making a more — strenuous 
effort to do a hundred per cent of 
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its duty than is private philanthropy. 
The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment welcomes suggestions from social 
agencies and private individuals and has 
worked out a five years plan of meeting 
the needs of the city on a basis of prog- 
ressive improvement. Private philan- 
thropy has no such plan, he said, and he 
felt that a most valuable work for the 
conference would be to authorize its 
committee on municipal needs to keep a 
list of philanthropic opportunities hither- 
to neglected, and present them next year 
as a definite program for future work. 

For the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment, Comptroller Prendergast 
spoke ot the financial difficulties of meet- 
ing all needs of all departments. He be- 
lieved that the city intended to be and 
should be the greatest of social workers, 
and that with this object in view it wel- 
comed all suggestions but demanded that 
they be so clear cut as to convince the 
board that they represent a good social 
investment for city funds. Furthermore, 
they should be given at budget hearings 
and through the press and not as often 
now, as complaints after appropriations 
for departments have been made. 

Well in advance of budget hearings, 
Dr. Hyatt presented a demand for an 
appropriation of $100,000 for dental 
work in public schools, which he main- 
tained would vastly cut down the appro- 
priation now necessary for special classes 
for children retarded in their studies by 
ill health. 

Whether private philanthropy should 
supplant or suplement the municipal 
budget was discussed by Benjamin C. 
Marsh who held that New York city, 
with its $4,000,000,000 of taxable land 
values, should meet all the needs of its 
citizens without calling on private charity. 
He believes that just as the city now 
maintains free schools and other institu- 
tions, it is its duty as long as unjust 
economic laws rule to meet the needs of 
those made destitute by those very laws 
by putting an extra burden, if need be, 
on the taxpayers. Besides the failure of 
the city in leaving responsibility for poor 
families to private philanthropy, Mr. 
Marsh enumerated several respects in 
which it meets its social responsibilities 
inadequately and held that even more 
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important than efficiency in the details 
of an administration is efficiency in its 
scope. This latter efficiency the city does 
not now have. 

The report of the committee on public 
institutions showed extensions of social 
service and of work for tuberculosis and 
for lessening infant mortality and urged 
care for inebriates in special institutions 
and an improvement of the grade of in- 
stitution helpers by raising the rate of 
wages. 

Commissioner of Corrections Patrick 
A. Whitney described the plans for the 
new Harts Island Reformatory, and 
James H. Foster, inspector of the State 
Board of Charities, criticised the present 
reformatory and spoke forcibly against 
certain defects in the plans for the new. 
These are its confined quarters, its near- 
ness to the workhouse and the Potters’ 
Field, and, quite as fundamental, the 
choosing of a congregate instead of a 
cottage plan for the buildings. He urged 
the need of a reformatory for young 
men over sixteen years of age. O. F. 
Lewis reported that an agitation for such 
a reformatory is under way and urged 
in his turn the great need of a oe 
colony: for vagrants. 

Michael J. Drummond, commissioner 
of public: charities, pointed out the great 


improvement in the last few years in, 


conditions on Blackwell’s Island which 
he said now represented ‘““New York at 
its best.” In the discussion which fol- 
lowed Charles B. Bacon, who occupies 
the new post of general medical superin- 
tendent of City Hospital, brought out 
strongly the contrast between this gen- 
eral improvement and the “depreciated 
devitalized stock” of hospital helpers. 
Secretary Robert W. Hebberd of the 
State Board of Charities also urged the 
need of a better grade of workers, 
pointing out that the present system de- 
veloped out of the enforced work of 
prisoners. The present rate of pay, from 
five to fifteen dollars a month, could at- 
tract no higher grade of men than these 
same men on dismissal from the work- 
house. The result is bad work and such 
frequent dismissals for drunkenness that 
it took some 6,000 payroll transactions 
during the year to keep 1,000 positions 
filled. He pointed out especially the 
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iniquity of having such a class of persons 
work directly over the sick and the old 
and those whose “moral sickness” made 
it especially important that they should 
be brought under uplifting influences. 
For years successive commissioners of 
charities have fought for this improve- 
ment in hospital service, but only with 
the support of press and public can it 
be accomplished. 

For the further improvement of the 
island, Homer Folks urged the speedy 
removal of the workhouse, penitentiary 
and almshouse. Appropriations have 
been made for new sites. 

Mrs. Robert C. Clarkson read the re- 
port of the committee on families, sum- 
ming up the obstacles to wholesome 
homes as congestion, low wages, lack of 
proper social life and intemperance. 

The Rev. Henry K. Denlinger urged 
a closer. affiliation between the church 
and charitable agencies both in relief and 
in preventive work so that at need we 
can “mass and hurl the forces of good on 
the massed center of wrong.” This idea 
John A. Kingsbury also expressed in 
words borrowed from another represen- 
tative of organized charity, as the neces- 
sity for charities to strive not for solo- 
work.but for better orchestration. 


CITY OUTDOOR RELIEF 
FOR BROKEN FAMILIES 


Something in the nature of a right- 
about-face in the attitude of philanthrop- 
ists was shown by the interest and sup- 
port given Mrs. William Einstein’s plea 
for municipal outdoor relief for widows, 
deserted families and the families of 
tubercular persons. She suggested a 
nonpartisan board of trustees as a 
means of preventing corruption and 
mismanagement of the funds for such 
relief. She based her plea for the 
abandonment of the present system of 
pensions from private sources on the 
inadequacy of the relief at present avail- 
able, and she pointed to the folly of the 
city boarding children with families of 
strangers instead of subsidizing their 
own mothers. Mr. Hebberd and Mr. 
Sulzberger spoke in sympathy with Mrs. 
Einstein’s plan. William I. Nichols of 
Brooklyn spoke against it on the ground 
of possible misuse of funds and dis- 
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couragement of private philanthropy, 
and Frank Tucker moved a resolution 
for a careful study of the subject and 
report by the committee at next year’s 
conference. 

At the evening sessions of the confer- 
ence, W. Frank Persons read the careful 
report of the committee on the care of 
the sick and pointed out the inadequacy 
of the present work of the dispensaries 
and the need of home treatment for the 
sick. Dr. Godfrey R. Pisek urged the 
formation of an association of children’s 
clinics which should district the city and 
standardize the work for children as a 
like organization has done for tubercu- 
losis. Dr. Linsley R. Williams supported 
Dr. Pisek, and Dr. Wile pointed out cer- 
tain difficulties in the plan, notably the 
vast variety of children’s ailments which 
often call for such special treatment as 
could not be had in a general clinic for 
children. Dr. S. Josephine Baker felt 
that standardizing the clinical treatment 
of children, and not necessarily the sepa- 
ration of children from other clinics was 
a possible solution. District nursing was 
the subject of a paper by E. P. Crandall 
of Teachers College, who dwelt upon the 
many functions of the social nurse, chief 
among them, after the care of the sick, 
being the teaching of sanitation and 
hygiene. She urged the adaptation of 
the hospital training course to such work 
and the forming of an organization of 
all nursing agencies in a city so that 
there should be a common standard and 
no overlapping in work. Lillian D. 
Wald spoke of the value of the new 
course for social nurses in Teachers’ 
College. She also spoke of the vital im- 
portance of home nursing in a city like 
New York where the hospitals care only 
for one-tenth of the sick and urged that 
home nursing and care of the sick be 
paid for by the municipality. 

At the sessions on delinquency and the 
child the conference was entertained at 
the Children’s Aid Society’s Convales- 
cent Home at Chappaqua, N. Y. 

The report of the committee on delin- 
quency, read by the chairman, Henry 
Solomon, president of the State Commis- 
sion on Prisons, urged extension of the 
time both of commitment to refermatories 
and of parole as well as the responsibility 
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of society to see that the discharged 
prisoner gets a fair start in life. He 
reported a great improvement in light 
and ventilation of the cells in the peni- 
tentiary on Blackwell’s Island, and told 
of the plans for a farm for women de- 
linquents of thirty years and over at 
Kinderhook. 


FOR WOMEN 
DELINQUENTS 


Maude E. Miner, who 
the woman delinquent, advised the 
wide extension of such _ institutions 
as the Kinderhook farm on the ground 
that neither fine nor workhouse avail 
against prostitution, for which the vast 
majority of women delinquents are 
brought to court. The only hope is in 
educational work under favorable sur- 
roundings at such institutions. She spoke 
also of the great need for house of de- 
tention for women under trial, which is 
now under way, and more important still 
the conviction of procurers and the pre- 
vention of prostitution by raising wages 
and moral conditions in shops. She told 
of the work started by settlements to 
bring the probation officers’ influence to 
bear on girls whose home influences are 
bad. In a paper on the Domestic Rela- 
tions Court, Magistrate Robert C. Cor- 
nell, gave intemperance as the greatest 
single cause of family desertion, and the 
wife’s difficult disposition as an important 
factor in many cases. He urged the 
adoption of the Washington system of 
paying wages to the family of a man at 
hard labor in the workhouse, on the 
ground that this would relieve the family 
of the dread of want, would relieve 
society of the burden of support and 
would implant in the delinquent man a 
sense of his responsibility to his family. 
In the discussion which followed Ralph 
K. Jacobs urged a change in the method 
of extradition which would make it 
easier to get hold of deserters. 

Perhaps the most interesting paper in 
the session on children was Owen R. 
Lovejoy’s analysis of the causes of child 
labor. The ignorance and poverty of 
parents as a cause for wage-earning by 
children he dismissed as a passive cause 
merely. In exploitation of the wage- 
earning child for the employer’s profit, 
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he found a positive and militant cause. 
Parents whose own wages are already 
depressed by child labor, accept the 
system but they do not fight for it. It 
is the group of business interests that 
would lose money by a restriction of chil- 
dren’s work who besiege the legislatures 
to prevent such restriction. In Florida, 
for instance, the owners of oyster beds, 
in North Carolina the cotton mill owners, 
keep legislatures unsupported in opposi- 
tion by a vigorous public opinion under 
their control. Under such circumstances 
the poverty and ignorance of parents and 
the fact that modern industry is admir- 
ably adapted for the work of children fit 
in with the plans of those interested in 
making the restriction of child labor diffi- 
cult. 

Certain local influences which do 
not now do their full duty in preventing 
child labor were outlined by Jeannie B. 
Minor, special officer of the New York 
Child Labor Committee. These were the 
courts that do not uphold the work of 
the labor department ; the public who ask 
for special exemptions for children who 
are backward in their studies and who 
for that very reason need a longer school 
life, and the schools themselves which fail 
to instruct their pupils in the value of 
child labor restriction, or to offer such 
vocational training as will give an in- 
centive to remain in school after the full 
legal requirements are fulfilled. 

Resolutions passed by the conference 
called for a higher scale of pay and bet- 
ter living conditions for hospital helpers ; 
a farm colony for vagrants and medical 
care for inebriates, and the appointment 
of a special committee to investigate and 
report to the conference on the advisabil- 
ity of municipal pensions for widows and 
certain other classes of dependent fam- 
ilies. Further resolutions suggested the 
reconsideration by the Department of 
Charities of its plans for a reformatory 
on the congregate plan, and recommended 
a confidential exchange for the public 
and private charitable agencies of the 
city. 

Officers for next year are: President, 
Thomas M. Mulry; vice-presidents, 
William Church Osborn, Mortimer L. 
Schiff, Mrs. Jesse T. Duryea; treasurer, 
Edmond J. Butler; secretary, John B. 
Prest. 


OHIO CHILDREN’S CODE 


HASTINGS H. HART 


Russell Sage Foundation 

The Ohio state legislature has just 
passed a bill “to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to revise, consoli- 
date and suggest amendments to the stat- 
ute laws of the state of Ohio which per- 
tain to children.” 

The governor is authorized and re- 
quired to appoint two competent commis- 
sioners to revise, consolidate and suggest 
amendments and additions to the laws of 
the state pertaining to children. The law 
provides that “said commissioners shall 
unify the present laws pertaining to ille- 
gitimate, defective, neglected, dependent 
and delinquent children and to their treat- 
ment, care, maintenance, custody, con- 
trol, protection and reformation; and 
shall suggest such amendments and addi- 
tions as to them may seem best calculated 
to bring the law of the state into harmony 
with the best thought on this subject.” 

The commissioners are to serve with- 
out compensation but they are given an 
appropriation of $3,000 for “compensa- 
tion of clerks and experts and other nec- 
essary expenses.” I regard this piece of 
legislation as the most important depart- 
ure in jurisprudence, as affecting chil- 
dren, in the United States since the en- 
actment of the juvenile court law in Il- 
linois in 1899. Ii the children’s laws of 
Ohio are wisely studied and analyzed it 
may be hoped that there will result a chil- 
dren’s code which will become a model for 
future. legislation in behalf of children. 

The commission will find some admir- 
able legislation on the statute books of 
Ohio and it will discover some very sur- 
prising deficiencies. Thirty years ago 
Ohio was in the front rank as regards 
legislation and policies relating to de- 
pendent and neglected children. Today 
she is behind in several important par- 
ticulars. The commission will find it 
profitable to study recent legislation in 
California, Massachusetts, Indiana, New 
Jersey and New York. 

The state of Ohio is chiefly indebted 
for this new law to Judge George S. 
Addams of Cleveland and to Governor 
Harmon, who has become deeply inter- 
ested in the improvement. of children’s 
legislation and the administration of 
child-helping organizations. 
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REPORT OF JOINT BOARD ON METROPOLITAN 
IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


nas) FLAVEL- SHURTLEFF 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL CITY PLANNING CONFERENCE 


Massachusetts commissions may claim dis- 
tinction as contributors to an American city 
planning literature. This latest publication of 
the joint wisdom. of four commissions is like 
former reports in its general tone. It deals 
dispassionately with facts—not eagerly with 
enthusiasms. If necessary it arrives at unpop- 
ular ‘conclusions, but the reasoning jis intelli- 
gent, if not all convincing. 

Reports of Massachusetts commissions 
‘which have studied. the advisability of great 
public improvements are. usually conservative. 
The members seem almost oppressed with the 
responsibility of their great task. They are 
asked to imagine what the future may bring 
forth. .They must balance future public needs 
with present enormous expenditure of public 
money. ~Even in this report they have not 
cast aside the habit -of referring matters of 
great weight to future commissions for fur- 
ther study. They dislike being pioneers. 

Notably is this so in that part of the report 
which discusses the dock situation. ~No one 
can ‘deny that Boston, ‘like almost every city, 
has adopted a pennywise policy in extending 
the accommodation for large carriers both of 
goods for local delivery and of goods for 
through shipment. The city has been gifted 
prodigally, but like other municipalities she 
has given prodigally only to private corpora- 
tions. The immediate return from a long 
lease of the water front has loomed larger 
to her financiers than the return from an in- 
vestment of millions of the people’s money for 
adequate dock development. Much of this 
historic content was probably reflected in the 
hearing of the commission, but even so, it is 
somewhat surprising-to find the Legislature of 
1910 voting “the construction of highways and 
the building of piers whenever any persons 
or corporation desires to have and use the 
same,” and the echo of this legislation in the 
recommendation of the present report for the 
same development, “As soon as there is evi- 
dence of a demand for additional piers and 
docks.” ©The unwisdom of such a laggard 
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policy is evident to the present Legislature, 
and a measure is now pending which author- 
izes the immediate construction, of piers and 
docks in order to attract tenants. This seems 
good business policy. The language of the 
report is by no means) uncertain in its find- 
ing against certain propositions for water 
front development. The same positiveness 
would have been welcome in the recommenda- 
tions favoring an outlay of public money on 
docks. Much has happened since the publica- 
tion of the report to convince a commission 
that Boston’s present dock system is entirely 
inadequate, if the city is to be a competitor 
for the world’s business. There is need for 
water terminals with connecting land carriers 
both for local freight and for through freight. 
They should be preferably in different loca- 
tions, and Boston has excellent sites for them. 
The joint commission recognized this, but its 
language lacked the decisiveness that is 
effective. 

On the subject of connecting highways pre- 
vious reports have presented facts and made 
cautious suggestions. The Metropolitan Im- 
provements Commission which reported in 
1909 went so thoroughly into the subject that 
the fame of the report spread abroad. It was 
cited at town planning conferences in Eng- 
land as an excellent model for English towns 
and cities which were preparing plans of de- 
velopment in accordance with the English 
town planning act of 1909. On the basis of 
this report the present commission has pro- 
gressed to the point of specific recommenda- 
tions for immediate action. It finds that the 
building of two connecting highways are im- 
provements which the “metropolitan district 
cannot afford to postpone, although the ex- 
pense involved may seem heavy.” It is note- 
worthy that these projected highways are to 
be used for traffic as well as for pleasure. One 
will provide a highway to the south of Bos- 
ton which will open a section heretofore with- 
out adequate connections; one connects the 
residential part of the city with the park sys- 
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tem to the north, and with the beaches along 
the north shore by a route which avoids cross- 
ing the business center of the city. Street 
‘connections within the city of much import- 
ance locally are specifically recommended, and 
there is a suggestion of national value that the 
planning of a harmonious system of highways 
should be put into the hands of a permanent 
highway board, and that “after the recording 
of the plan of this board no action shall be 
taken by local or other authorities in regard 
to alterations, or extensions of the highway, 
or new highways, along the lines designated, 
without the approval of the highway board.” 

Other provisions for improvement both 
within the city limits and within the metropol- 
itan district, which have been discussed more 
or less for the last five years, are still left 
without a decision. Designs for civic centers 
are very properly found to be the concern of 
the city of Boston and not of the metropolitan 
district. It is, however, interesting in this 
connection to know that all suggestions and 
plans for such civic centers have emanated 
from those interested in the metropolitan 
area. The further improvement and utiliza- 
tion of the Charles river basin by building an 
island for ornament, or use, or both, is left to 
the Metropolitan Park Commission for more 
investigation, and a report before December 
II, 1911. We are left to imagine good rea- 
sons for the delay. 

Most of the report is of far more than 
local interest. Of the eighty-two pages 
one-half are devoted to the majority decision 
against the forced electrification of the rail- 
roads entering Boston, a decision which 
amounts to a very well considered brief 
against electrificatiof. That evolution will 
bring electrification better than legislation is 
the pith of the decision from which seven of 
the sixteen members dissent for different rea- 
sons. There are some local considerations 
which affect the problem in Boston, but they 
are very likely present in many other cities 
in the United States which will now or soon 
have to consider this question. 

Even more universally interesting, since it 
concerns small as well as large cities, is the 
discussion of the so-called “excess condemna- 
tion” principle. Massachusetts legislation at- 
tained unto this principle by an intermediate 
step. It allowed the condemnation of an en- 
tire estate when the necessary taking would 
‘leave a part of that estate unsuited for build- 
“ing either because of its shape or size. It 
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is now proposed by constitutional amendment 
to authorize the taking of more land than is 
needed for the improvement with a view to 
subsequent sale, and to realize the incre- 
ment in value caused by the improvement. 
The commission was asked to report on the 
advisability of a tunnel and a highway be- 
tween the North and South stations in Bos- 
ton, and definitely found that a tunnel should 
be constructed by the railroad companies, and 
on such terms as will permit a taking by the 
commonwealth. It further found that at no 
time would a new highway to connect the two 
stations be so favorably constructed as at 
the time of building the tunnel. Although 
the discussion on excess condemnation is but 
an incident to the above finding, it is as im- 
portant as anything in the report. “Excess 
condemnation” is getting to be advanced as 
the panacea for all the ailments of our un- 
planned cities. There is a well sounded note of 
warning in the few pages of reasoning and in 
the appendix containing estimates for the dif- 
ferent methods of taking land now used or 
proposed. In 1903 a committee was appointed 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts to inves- 
tigate the methods of taking land in England 
and on the continent, and the stand taken on 
the excess condemnation principle in the joint 
report is an inheritance from this earlier com- 
mittee which raised considerable doubt as to 
the expediency as well as to the constitution- 
ality of such a method. 

Incidentally there is much to be said in 
favor of the Massachusetts method of city 
planning. Other cities give over the planning 
task to a committee of experts. Massachu- 
setts leaves conclusions in the hands of her 
own citizens and calls in experts for their 
education. 


A POLYGLOT CAMPAIGN FOR A SPOT- 
LESS TOWN 
HERBERT A. JUMP 
New Britain, Conn. 

A bombardment of 25,000 pieces of print- 
ing was required to make the city of New 
Britain, Conn., “as clean as an Easter lily.” 
This was one piece to every two inhabitants. 
But the more significant fact is that the print- 
ing was in six languages. So far as the 
writer is informed, this is the most ambitious- 
ly linguistic campaign ever undertaken in a 
small city for municipal cleanliness. By means 
of the translated leaflets, window cards, and 
wagon placards, it is estimated that 40,000 
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of the population of nearly 50,060 were en- 
abled to read in their native tongues some 
wise sanitary counsel over the signatures of 
the mayor, the health officer, the sanitary in- 
spector, and the secretary of the citizens’ 
committee. And evidently they read this ad- 
vice, for city officials and doctors and citi- 
zens about town agree that when Easter Day 
dawned New Britain was cleaner than it had 
ever been in its history. 

Two factors aided in organizing the clean- 
up campaign. Some new paving had been put 
down in the heart of the city and some new 
ornamental lights installed round the central 
park. This suggested to the enterprising 
mayor the appropriateness of having all 
streets, backyards, and vacant lots brought up 
to the same high standard of municipal beauty. 
New Britain has never been particularly ugly 
or dirty; even before the clean-up she would 
probably have stood comparison with most 
industrial cities in New England. But there 
never was a city, however clean, which might 
not be cleaner; so the city officials were called 
together several months ago in the mayor’s 
office and invited to co-operate in a Spotless 
Town Crusade. The title was picturesque and 
stuck. The officials were willing to work to- 
gether. The city said, “Good,” and stood 
ready to help. And so the seed was sown that 
bore fruit in an Easter harvest. 

In New Haven there is a Yale professor 
who knows the American city. He is Wil- 
liam B. Bailey. He superintended the United 
States Census for Connecticut, and he is help- 
ing to get the results of the census for the 
entire country in shape. The Men’s League 
of the Congregational Church located in the 
city, where the slogan Spotless Town had been 
pronounced, invited Professor Bailey to lecture 
in New Britain on the Ideal City, and to show 
lantern slides illustrating the theme both posi- 
tively and negatively. Professor Bailey hap- 
pens to be both wise and witty, and though the 
audiences did not a little laughing as they lis- 
tened, they went away every time thinking 
harder and harder. When the last lecture 
was over they decided that something ought 
to be done in New Britain. So a committee 
was appointed, a citizens’ meeting summoned, 
and the Spotless Town Crusade organized to 
support the city officials in their effort to 
make the city the cleanest in «(New England. 

The official leaflet of the campaign was is- 


sued on paper of a brilliant quarantine yellow, 
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DOES YOUR YARD LOOK LIKE THIS? 


embellished with a photograph of a backyard 
that was almost everything that a backyard 
ought not to be. At the top was the inquiry, 
“Does your yard look like this?” Under the 
picture was the suggestion, “If it does, why 
not clean up before Easter Day?” Below 
was the following text: : 


Dirty yards cause flies, sickness, death. 


Old tin cans hold water; water breeds 
mosquitoes. 

Rotten garbage makes bad air, bad air 
makes weak bodies, weak bodies make 
big doctor’s Ddills. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP MAKE NEW 


BRITAIN A CLEAN CITY. 


1. Take away all the ashes and uirt from your 
back yard immediately. Send your rubbish 
to the dumping ground. 

2. Clean out your cellars, stables and sheds. 
Whitewash your cellar walls, fences and hen- 
houses. 

3. Burn all rubbish that will burn. 
vacant lots and alleyways. 

4, Avoid mixing ashes and garbage. This is against 
the law. You may be fined five dollars. 

5. Refrain from throwing old paper, banana or 
orange skins into the streets. 

6. Plant some grass and flower seeds to make 
your home beautiful. Every house should 
have a little green grass and a few trees. 

7. When you have cleaned up for Waster, KEEP 
YOUR YARD CLEAN ALL THE TIME. 

The Board of Public Works, City Hall Telephone 
77, will furnish information concerning 
teams and dumps. 

THIS IS THH PROGRAM. 

April 8 to 15, Spotless Town Week; everybody 

clean up. 

April 9, Palm Sunday; all dirt from the winter 

carried away. 

April 14, Fast Day, Holiday ; all dirt carried away. 

April 16, Baster Sunday; let us make New Britain 

a city that is “AS CLHAN AS AN BPASTER 
LILY,’ 
JosppH M. HALLORAN, Mayor. 
Dr. Hpnry T. Bray, Health Officer. 
AuGust BerGstROM, Sanitary Inspector. 
Hursert A. JuMP, Secretary, Spotless Town. 


Clean your 


This dodger would have done some good if 
it had reached only the English-speaking 
households. But the Spotless Town commit- 
tee was after larger results. Eighty per cent 
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YOUTHFUL WHITE WINGS. 


of the population of the “Hardware City” of 
Connecticut is foreign-born or of foreign par- 
entage, so there was need for polylingual lit- 
erature to further the object. Besides the 
English version, this “little bible of municipal 
health” was published in German, Swedish, 
Italian, Polish, and Yiddish. The transla- 
tions will be supplied gratis as long as they 
last to any social workers who would like to 
have the fruit of the labors of the New Brit- 
ain corps of polyglot editors. .Some “ten 
commandments of Spotless Town” were also 
issued for the general education of the pub- 
lic. They were in the main those suggested 
by Miss Richmond. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 
of 
SPOTLESS TOWN 
(New Britain, Conn.) 


1. Don’t throw anything on the sidewalk 
or street. Find a rubbish can. 


2. Don’t tear up paper and scatter it 
anywhere. 


8. Don’t let any piles of ashes or rub- 
bish stay in your back yard. 
4. Don’t mix ashes and garbage in the 


same can. Pigs don’t like to eat old coal 
or clinkers. 


5. Don’t fill the ash bin or garbage can 
too full. 


6. Don’t chalk the 
buildings or pavements. 


7. Don’t deface park benches, school fur- 
niture or any public property. 


8. Don’t forget that horses love banana 


‘skins. A banana skin isn’t dangerous if 
it is inside a horse’s stomach. 


9. Don’t do anything that will bring dis- 
grace to the city where you live. 


10. Don’t expect your city to become 
clean and perfect all at once. It will 
become an ideal city only when everybody 
does something every day to help make 
things better. 


sidewalk, fences, 
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Meanwhile in the store windows all over 
the city red cards were displayed by mer- 
chants with this message flung at the reading 
public in six tongues: 


We Believe in Clean Backyards; 
How about you? 
SPOTLESS TOWN CRUSADE 
Let us make New Britain 
AS CLDAN AS AN DASTER LILY 


For many in the city this Spotless Town 
literature was the first printing in their ver- 
nacular which they had ever received from the 
municipality, and their interest in it was cor- 
respondingly keen. 

Still another form of attack was directed 
against careless landlords or tenants who al- 
lowed their winter ash heaps to stay too long, 
or who permitted methods more economical 
than sanitary in the disposal of the refuse 
at the rear of their property. Ten thousand 
school children were organized into a Spotless 
Town League. Each member had a blue and’ 
white celluloid button, a copy of the “ten 
commandments,” and an exhortation from his 
teacher to use the rake and hoe in his own 
backyard. A half day was devoted to cleaning 
public school grounds and adjacent parks. Es- 
says were written by young people for three 
silver and three bronze medals. Some literary 
aspirants used the dream as their device, and 
visions of what New Britain would be a hun- 
dred years hence when our endeavors toward 
scientific city-management have borne fruit, 
were novel and instructive. The poet also un- 
limbered and jingles were printed in the news- 
papers. Church calendars made mention of the 
campaign as a practical application of civic 
Christianity. The consequence of this activity 
in advertising was the birth of a municipal 
consciousness that New Britain was house- 
cleaning. This notion crept into the talk of 
the clubman, into editorial paragraphs of the 
daily press, into advertising legends in store 
windows, and into the public speech of those 
who had occasion to talk from pulpit or plat- 
form. When Spotless Town week actually be- 
gan seven days before Easter, the results of 
the campaign speedily impressed themselves 
upon everybody who had not heard of it be- 
fore. 

City dumps became the center of activity 
as wagons and carts, children’s vehicles and 
hand packages all brought their contributions 
from hundreds of backyards. A number of 
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express drivers gave up their business for the 
week and became ashmen. On Good Friday 
afternoon, a legal holiday in Connecticut, in 
some tenement districts of the city almost 
every yard had one or more persons busy with 
shovel or rake, while the streets bustled with 
amateur truckmen toting away waste. One 
dump grew from a narrow footpath over a 
sewer into a street of full width. Another 
grew nearly forty feet in a few days. Not far 
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from half an acre of made land is estimated 
to be the concrete product of this municipal 
enterprise. 

But the greatest and most beneficial contri- 
butions of the Spotless Town Campaign are 
in the realm of citizenship. Hundreds of men 
and women of adult age, thousands of boys 
and girls who are to be the citizens of the 
future, were awakened to a sense of solidarity 
in prosecuting a civic task. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


CLEAN CITY SONG IN ORANGE 
Children in West Orange, N. J., have been 
banded into a Junior Improvement League. 
They have a song about a Wondrous Wise 
Man of which the following is the chorus: 
He put that paper in the can, 
As every man should do, Sir; 


He went and joined the Civic League, 
And was that wise man you, Sir? 


THE SMOKE NUISANCE EXPOSED 

The American Civic Association has issued 
a new edition of its pamphlet on The Smoke 
Nuisance. This is enlarged and greatly in- 
creased in value by the addition of two pa- 
pers, read at conventions of the association; 
and by references to recent statutes and ordi- 
nances enacted since its first publication. The 
new articles deal with the railway smoke prob- 
lem, and with the legal aspects of smoke abate- 
ment. The tract is illustrated. 


A PLAYGROUND IN SAN ANTONIO 

Through the gift of a citizen, San Antonio, 
Tex., has received a playground which prom- 
ises to be one of the finest in the country. 
It will be a mile long and two hundred feet 
wide for its entire length, and will have a 
long swimming pool in the center with two 
bath houses. Rows of trees will border it on 
each side and there will be an abundance of 
flowers. The ground is the gift of F. 
F. Collins, a director of the Civic Improvement 
League, and it is said that he will expend $50,- 
000 on landscape development. 


DENVER’S SIXTH ARBOR DAY 

Denver Municipal Facts gives the following 
nutshell summary of the sixth annual Munici- 
pal Arbor Day held April 15. “Trees given 
out, approximately 16,000; one-half elms and 
one-half maples; time required for distribution, 
three hours; number of stations, three; esti- 
mated number of people in line at 9 A. M. 
4,000; trees given only to those who agreed 
to make good use of them; instructions for 
planting on each card order; estimated that 
ninety per cent of this year’s crop will thrive; 
mayor and department heads supervised dis- 


tribution; no charge for trees; cost paid from 
city funds; contract price, thirty cents each, de- 
livered to city.” 


CIVIC LEAGUE OF ST, LOUIS 

A recent copy of the Bulletin, issued by the 
Civic League of St. Louis contained a synopsis 
of the statement by the president concerning 
the activities of the league. It is unusually 
interesting. It notes that there are in St. 
Louis forty or fifty organizations working for 
civic betterment. Of these the Civic League 
is the largest. The others, which are mainly 
ward or neighborhood associations, are not 
united, and are not connected with the Civic 
League. The league, however, is stronger than 
it has ever been, but the president observes 
that it “has always been an organization of 
the well-to-do and well educated men and 
women” of the city. It has operated hereto- 
fore on the theory that reform must come 
through the efforts of the “intellectually- 
privileged” portion of the community. The 
league is now, he says, breaking away from 
this idea. It wishes to be democratic in spirit, 
and allied as far as practicable with every 
other organization in St. Louis which is en- 
gaged in civic work, and to reach every citizen 
interested in the progress of the city. It finds 
its work dividing itself into two main groups 
of efforts: first, the cultivation and mainte- 
nance of an active civic spirit, arousing and 
holding the interest of all good citizens; 
second, the betterment of the efficiency of 
municipal government. The relation of the 
league to social problems is best expressed, 
he declares, by saying that it undertakes those 
things which relate to the welfare of all the 
people, and is inclined to leave to other bodies 
those things which affect only a portion of 
the community. 


CIVIC HISTORY IN PITTSBURGH 

The Civic Club of Allegheny County, Pa., 
has issued in pamphlet form, under the title 
Fifteen Years of Civic History, a detailed 
résumé of what it has done for Pittsburgh 
since its incorporation in 1896. It is a won- 
derful record that niust make its members and 
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officers proud. Organized “with the avowed 
purpose of promoting civic and sociologic ad- 
vancement in every possible way, the club has 
quietly but persistently carried on a campaign 
to that end.” It has steadily increased in mem- 
bership and usefulness, *7oo men and women be- 
ing now enrolled, and with its long list of 
successes there are remarkably few failures 
to record. The methods of the club, says the 
foreword, “have never been spectacular, and 
while it has not infrequently met with tem- 
porary defeat, it has kept right on, with pa- 
tience and dignity, sometimes for years, to 
eventual success.” Its method has been co- 
operative rather than critical and antagonistic. 
The club had the honor of initiating the play- 
ground movement in Pittsburgh and Allegheny ; 
the work of the Legal Aid Society; the public 
observance of Arbor Day, and free medical 
inspection in the public schools; it has con- 
ducted campaigns for pure water and smoke 
prevention; it has secured by municipal legis- 
lation the Municipal Hospital, the first tuber- 
culosis pavilion, and the Tree Commission of 
Pittsburgh; it is responsible for the tenement 
house laws governing cities of the second class 
in Pennsylvania, for the anti-expectoration 
ordinances, and for the law providing the Al- 
legheny County Industrial and Training School 
for Boys. It organized the Associated Charities 
of Pittsburgh, the Child Labor Asssociation, 
and the Juvenile Court, and it owns and con- 
ducts two large public bath houses. One may 
ask, what would Pittsburgh have been with- 
out the Civic Club! 


CELEBRATION IN MINNEAPOLIS 

With popular subscriptions amounting to 
about $100,000 the people of Minneapolis are 
planning to extend a safe and sane Fourth of 
July program into a civic week. The event is 
interesting as being perhaps the most elaborate 
civic celebration ever undertaken by so large 
a.city without a special occasion to call it 
forth, The tentative program contemplates 
beginning the festivities on Sunday, July 2, 
when the Minnesota National Guard, which is 
to be mobilized in Minneapolis for a few days, 
will arrive. In the afternoon, in one of 
the inner parks, a band, imported from New 
York and assisted by vocal soloists and Min- 
neapolis choirs, will give a free concert, of 
which the program will be made up of familiar 
hymns. In the evening, in the same park, 
it will give an oratorio. Every day there will 
be interesting doings at Camp Lowry, where 
the National Guard is to be stationed. The 
band also will be doing things daily. From 
the piety of Sunday it will react on Monday, 
giving in the afternoon “a musical comedy pro- 
gram.” In the evening it will give “songs of 
all nations.” A court of honor is to be made 
on Nicollet avenue, from Bridge Square to 
Twelfth street, and this: will be illuminated 
every night. Special features of Tuesday, the 
Fourth, will be in the morning neighborhood 
park celebrations for the children; in the 
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afternoon grand parades, and in the evening 
fireworks and illuminated canoe paradés in the 
parks. Wednesday will be aquatic day, with 
water sports on Lake Calhoun, spectacular 
water pageants in the evening, aquatic fire- 
works, etc. Thursday is to be given to his- 
torical pageants in Loring Park. On Friday 
there will be a great industrial parade, and 
in the evening a decorated automobile parade. 
Saturday is designated children’s day. 


THE FUTURE OF MADISON, WIS. 

Madison, a Model City,* is the title which 
John Nolen gives to his lately published report 
on the development of the capital of Wiscon- 
sin. Obviously the reference is rather to the 
Madison which ought to be, and for which 
he plans, rather than to the Madison which is. 
The report is freely illustrated and attractively 
published. It is made up of five discussions: 
First, the Individuality of Madison is con- 
sidered; Second, Madison as a Capital City; 
third, Madison as an Educational Center; 
fourth, Madison as a Place of Residence; and 
fifth, the Future City of Madison. To these 
discussions are added valuable supplementary 
notes giving data and suggesting legislation 
whick may point the way to the citizens of 
Madison. . 

The more important recommendations in- 
clude the following: The passage of laws for 
the protection of the environs of the State 
Capitol, and the acquirement of property be- 
tween Capitol Square and Lake Monona to give 
a proper setting for the Capitol; the widen- 
ing and improvement of the street which leads 
from the Capitol to the university; the widen- 
ing and improvement of main thoroughfares; 
the public use of the lake shores, and the 
inauguration of a plan for the redemption and 
use of marsh lands; a forecasting of the needs 
of the State University; and a considerable 
enlargement of its real estate holdings; the 
improvement of the railroad approaches to 
the city; the improvement of land subdivisions; 
the adoption of a new park law and the de- 
velopment of a better park system; the pas- 
sage of a shade tree ordinance and the re- 
moval of wires, poles, etc., from the streets; 
consideration of the housing problem; and 
finally an investigation of the city’s financial 
status. 

It makes a long program of constructive ef- 
fort, and one that will require, as Mr. Nolen 
points out, co-operation on the part of the 
state. The city itself will not be able to do 
all that it ought to do to make Madison a 
worthy capital, but, as the report wisely states, 
it is as worth while for Wisconsin to develop 
a model city as it is for it to develop a model 
farm. Moreover, while the program calls for 
some large expenditures, it will also result in 
some large economies. 


1Madison A Model City. By John Nolen. Madi- 
son Park and Pleasure Drive Association. Madi- 
son, Wis. Pp. 168. Price $1; by mail of Tun 
Survby $1.14. 
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FOR THE EXTERMINATION OF TUBERCULOSIS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


WOODS HUTCHINSON, M. D. 


Consumption is a product of civilization. 
What civilization has created, it can cure. 
That pressure of man against man, which 
we term “over-population,” which sharpened 
his wits and made civilization, also made tu- 
berculosis as a by-product. Take it the world 
over, as between city and country, between 
city and city, between ward and ward, the 
death rate from tuberculosis is a function of 
the density of the population—the greater the 
density the higher the death rate. Therefore 
it is peculiarly proper that cities should take 
the lead in its extermination. For centuries 
we fought it blindly, but now science has 
placed in our hands weapons for its extermi- 
nation based upon our knowledge of its in- 
fectious nature and the method of its spread. 
Roughly speaking, any city in the civilized 
world can stamp out tuberculosis within its 
boundaries at an expense not to exceed ten 
dollars per capita of its population, within ten 
years. It is only a question of backing the 
anti-tuberculosis crusade with money and legal 
authority. 

Simply as an illustration of what might 
be done if these were granted, by an awaken- 
ed community, I submit an estimate of the 
possible cost of such a campaign of extermi- 
nation for New York city. The expenses are 
heavy to begin with, but when we once fairly 
grasp the fact that every case of tuberculosis 
comes by infection from a previous case; that 
seventy per cent of all cases now in exist- 
ence in Berlin, for example, are clearly trace- 
able to infection from known previous cases, 
it is to be seen at once what a rapid decline 
might be hoped for after the first year, or 
two years, or three, which might be neces- 
sary to get all the known cases lifted com- 
pletely out of the city. The scheme is pro- 
fessedly an ideal one—an outline of what 
might be done if the community chose to back 
it with money and legal authority. Many of 
the data are, in the nature of them, estimates 
only, but these are based upon careful study 
and consultation with the leading authorities 
in the different bodies and departments in 
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the city, concerned. As will be seen, the esti- 
mate is based upon the possibility of build- 
ing camps for, and removing from the city, 
all known cases within one year. This might 
be done in such a time, but practically, even 
if abundant funds were supplied, it would 
probably take from two to three years. This 
however would only affect the final result, by 
delaying the process abou: thirty per cent 
and diminishing the money cost in proportion. 
The only price paid for that, or any greater 
degree of delay, is an insignificant penalty of 
some 3,000 human lives per year of delay. 
Any community that wishes to save money 
by selling human lives at $500 apiece to the 
Demon of the Great White Plague can delay 
as long as it pleases. The chief difficulties in 
the way of the plan would be, first, the finan- 
cial backing, though there ought to be a per- 
fect glut of capital for such an enormously 
remunerative investment and one so profitable 
to the community. Ten thousand people die 
of tuberculosis in New York city every year, 
and if the saving of these lives be not worth 
$16,000,000, or’ for the matter of that, $60,- 
000,000, then there is no use quoting figures. 
The second great difficulty would be to in- 
duce patients to go to and remain in these 
camps. When it is recalled, however, that of 
cases in an early stage of the disease, from 
seventy to eighty-five per cent and in a moder- 
ately advanced one from thirty-five to fifty 
per cent would recover in properly equipped 
sanatoriums, this lever alone ought to be 
sufficient to induce at least half of all existing 
cases to ayree to take the cure. Indeed it is 
estimated by those of us who see tuberculosis 
cases in the city clinics that from one-half to 
two-thirds, even of this class of patients, 
would be glad to go to such an institution 
where they could be treated and cured, if 
those depending on them were at the same 
time provided for. 
Second, it must be reniembered that every 
case of advanced tuberculosis is not merely 
a possible source of danger, but will almost 
certainly infect from one to four other cases 
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before it dies. Relying upon the tremendous 
advances in popular knowledge which have 
come as a result of our campaign against 
tuberculosis, when the danger to the commu- 
nity, in every case of tuberculosis is fully 
grasped, there will be little difficulty in get- 
ting the support of public opinion for the 
passage and enforcement of the necessary 
laws. The contrast between allowing patients 
to linger along and infect others until they 
die, and that of preventing them from infect- 
ing others and at the same time curing sev- 
enty per cent of them, is too vivid to be 
missed, even by the dullest intelligence. Half 
the population of a tenement, an apartment 
house, a store, or a factory would become 
voluntary sanitary inspectors to report cases 
and insist upon their removal and treatment. 

In the opinion of competent observers, the 
inflow of consumptives from outside the city 
is comparatively small,—not exceeding ten 
per cent of the total. Whatever we may 
say in criticism of our large foreign born 
population, it is for the most part sturdy and 
vigorous when it arrives, and only a relatively 
small percentage of tuberculosis could escape 
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the vigilant scrutiny of the medical inspec- 
tors both at the point of embarkation and at 
Ellis Island. New York city is manufactur- 
ing ninety per cent of its own tuberculosis 
year by year, and may as well face the fact 
squarely. We export, in the form of Italian 
immigrants going home to die, far more than 
we import. 

Nor is this proposal purely a counsel of 
perfection when it is remembered that even 
with all the splendid fight that is being made 
against the disease, both by the city Health 
Department and the various organizations in 
the crusade, the death rate and the number of 
cases reported each year apparently have been 
practically at a standstill for five years. This 
can scarcely be called an encouraging out- 
look for an early extermination. Obviously 
no small part of this surface-showing is due 
to the fact that a much larger percentage of 
all cases is being reported each year and that 
we are getting nearer to the real facts of the 
situation. And of course without the magnili- 
cent work that has been done, we should have, 
instead of an apparent standstill, a rapid and 
enormous increase, as density of population 
has increased. As the Health Department has 
repeatedly urged, we must provide the means 
for at least removing from’ the city all ad- 
vanced and actively infectious cases if we are 
to continue a successful campaign. 


The calculations upon which the foregoing plan is based are as follows: 
TaBLD I. Cost OF HXTERMINATING ADULT AND ADVANCED CASES OF TUBPRCULOSIS IN New York CITY. 


Year. 


1910. 
The number cared for in 2,500 city beds 


The remaining untreated cases equalled... 
An average of six months treatment would 
these would cost, at $300 each, equals 


Maintenance of Beds, 


Six months’ treatment of 25,000 cases, at $30 per month, equals..... 
Cost after deducting one-third who: are ablesito) payin sccm temas 


1910. 


Disposition of cases, ete. 
Known. cases) in) -years L910 Mame ee 


CC eC 


SAAS BOCAS OER GAS 5,000 


OC eC ey 


Sub-totals. Total cost. 


require 12,500 ePeaes 
$3,750,000 


etc. 


$4,500,000 


1;500,000 3,000,000 


Hstimated deaths in 1910, approximarely 25 per cent 


of 25,000, equals......... 


Ce ary 


Hstimated cases arrested (40 per cent), equals...... 10,000 


Remaining cases coe Dex gent); 


1911. 


equals.. 
New cases) in\G191O 0S. Sc eewisie ccs steric 


Ce 


Total cases to cases to be treated in 1911 equals........... 14,000 
Cost of treating 14,000 cases, at $200 each, equals.............0.... 
Cost after deducting one-third who are able to pay Slaven Severs eeshelaneien & 
Hstimated deaths, 20 per cent of 14,000, equals.. 


2,800,000 


940,000 1,860,000 


Hstimated cases arrested, 60 per cent, equals. GOI OC 8,400 


Remaining cases, 20 per cent, equals...... 


New cases in 1911. 
1912. 


Hstimated deaths. 
Hstimated cases arrested, 70 per cent. 


Remaining cases, 20 Dee cent, Sg aioe 


New cases in 1912 


eo cr | 


1913. 


1914, 


Total cost of the campaign among adult and advanced cases..... 


eC Ce er 


Total cases to be treated in 1912........ 
Cost of treating 6,000 cases, at $200 each, equals................. 
Cost after come one-third who are able to pay...............6. 

0 per cent of area edna ee 


Total cases to be treated in 1913........ 
Cost of treating 2,700 cases, at $200 each, equals................. 
Cost after deducting one-third who are able to DAV icrsvarsiescreretecs elec eters 
Similarly, cost of treating 1,290 in 1914 
Cost after deducting one- “third able to DDY he eeehekavetesticiiaracuecerencis stece om 88,000 


Ce eC ay 


Ce rd 


1,160,000 


390,000 770,000 


540,000 
180,000 
258,000 


360,000 
170,000 
$9,910,000 
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TABLY II. 


Cost OF HXTERMINATING Harty Casnus or TUBNRCULOSIS AND THOSH AMONG CHILDREN 
IN New Yor«K CIrTy. 


Year. 
1910. 


Sub-totals. Total cost. 


We) eee to 8 0 6 0c aie) es 6h oe 00 ele) 0.0 olistie tele. elie 


$1,500,000 
1,125,000 


Cost of treating 30,000 cases at $50 for 3 months 18 per mo.).. $1,500,000 
Cost after deducting one-fourth who are able to aye F 5 Bion ooo ? On ; "375,000 


1910. 


ee a ry 
er ry 


oY 


Cost of treating 8,500 cases at $50 or less equals.............0000- 400,000 
Cost after deducting one-fourth who are able to pay............... 100,000 300,000 
1912. Similarly for 1912, with 80 per cent recovered, 15 per cent (1,200 
cases) remaining, and 1,200 new cases, the cost equals......... 90,000 
1913. Similarly for 1913, with 240 remaining cases, and 600 new cases, 
THe MCOSE RC UE Scie s oss a: aieyss cco coroye ox aden: viet ueee ete tre eee eens 30,000 
1914. Similarly for 1914, with 100 remaining and 300 new cases.......... 15,000 


$3,060,000 


TABLD III. Cost OF MAINTAINING FAMILIES DURING TREATMENT OF SOME MBEMBDR. 
Year. Cost. 
1OLOle Total Cases itt 19 LO vCQUalS! oc crecsue cc cs 5 chee) ouelaaie aleletotstaberemeteterebebsieucsecerahe 30,000 
Cases after deducting one-third who can pay.........seccessscccccces 20,000 
Heads of families in this number are estimated to be one-fourth or..... 5,000 
Cost of maintaining 5,000 families, averaging four members, for six months 
AES LON pera tamilyen( Soom Der. MONCH) 21.7. ci1s sels ee stores atonehemmietistseie oe eee $1,000,000 
1911 Similarly in 1911, there are 9,000 cases after deducting 4,500 paying cases; 
estimating 2,150 heads of families, the cost of maintaining that many 
families at $200 each equals...... 2... ss sees eee eee ee eee reece sete ee eees 
1912. Similarly, for 3,350 cases, or 840 families, at $200 each 
1913. Similarly, 1,570 cases, or 400 families, at $200 each................... oe 
1914: Similarly, 820 cases, or 200 families, at $200 each........ 1... 2... s ewe ce | 


Total cost 


————_—— eS” 


TABLE IV. SUMMARY OF COSTS. 


Total cost of treating adult and 


advanced shee ERI recs a $9,910,000 
Total cost of treating children an 
early CaS€S ....---2..+.5. +s++- 8,060,000 
Total cost of maintaining families... 1,718,000 
Tuberculosis dispensaries; fifty at 
$8,000 each .......-04+--eese0e 4,000,000 
Total cost for five years...... $18,688,000 


nn 
————— 


TABLH V. Cost or SANATORIUM For 1,000 Berns. 


100 acres of land at $150......... $15,000 
1,000 shacks at $100 per bed..... 100,000 
100 hospital beds at $500 each..... 50,000 
Administration building and dining 
EO OMe iscale wietthaierelele Nekoi Aonctotalel ere 50,000 
Mquipments ........ceeee eee rece 50,000 
($265 per patient.) $265,000 


Thus the total expense involved in a whol- 
sale and complete wiping out of tuberculosis 
from the city within five years is less than 
$20,000,000, which is about $3,800,000 per year 
for the period. 


Pe ee 


Ce 


The figures used in computing the cost of 
hospital beds are based upon the following 
table of estimates. The average cost of each 
bed is here shown to be about $26s. 


PLAYING INTO HEALTH 


Writing in the Journal of Home Econom- 
ics, Frances Stern points out ways in which 
the play-life of children can be brought into 
living touch with such essentials of hygiene 
as “pure air and sunlight, exercise and rest, 
and the beauty of environment”: 


“The child has little direct influence on 
these, for the adult chooses the home, limited 
in choice, perhaps, by a meager income and 
the type of building found in the large cities. 
But in the early period of life the child does 
not apprehend his environment. . . . Sub- 
ways may be dug in sand, and temples erected 
with sticks and stones. Cannot educators 
translate this play into a directive force for 
the child’s good. In the building of a house, 
for example, the first lesson in ventilation is 
that there must be an outlet for the foul air 
at the top of the room. This thought can be 
developed beginning with the child in the kin- 
dergarten, in the construction of the house of 
blocks, or the paper cutting. If the lesson is 
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THE “DRY SWEEPING” PEST. 


Chicago Record-Herald. 
ONE WAY TO SPREAD DISHASE. 


kept alive in the child’s mind, and emphasized 
at the different stages of development, and 
through different forms of work, when he 
has the chance to control the windows in his 
own home they will be kept open. 

“The children at the Louisa Alcott Club 
constructed a section of a room from a 
wooden box. This box measured twelve by 
twelve by six inches and had six holes, two 
on each side, one a little below the top and 
one near the bottom, and two at the top one 
inch and a half in diameter, closed with corks 
to be taken out at will. 

“First the children breathed into tubes con- 
taining lime water (colored red with phen- 
olphthalein) and the liquid turned white. 
Then the carbon dioxid from a burning candle 
was collected in a tube, and produced a simi- 
lar coloration of the solution. To show more 
clearly that this was the result of combustion, 
sugar was burned and the carbon dioxide col- 
lected and subjected to the same test. The 
children could easily see that the gases were 
alike in this one respect. The pretty red so- 
lution and the change to white pleased them. 

“Candles were then placed on a diagonal in 
the box and lighted, with the result that the 
carbon dioxide rising with the heated air 
caused the upper candles to go out. Some 
of this air was drawn through the same red 
liquid, and thereby the children learned that 
the candles were giving off the same material 
as had been secured in the tubes, and that this 
affected the candles at the top of the room. 
The children tested the air currents by means 
of joss-sticks, to see which way the wind 
blew. The upper holes, those in the roof, 
were then opened. Immediately all the 
candles brightened, and the children saw that 
fresh air was entering as the warm air and 
carbon dioxid passed off. 

“Various other experiments were tried, stich 
as supplying air from above, below and with 
cross currents; sometimes breathing into it 
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and then drawing out the air, and testing 
with the lime water; or again, drawing out 
the air in which the candles had been burn- 
ing. It was unanimously decided always to 
have the windows open from the top, and to 
try not to sleep in a room where candles or 
lamps were burning.” 


JOTTINGS 
$50,000 FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Medical research has recently received a 
stimulus from James A. Patten of Evanston, 
Ill, who has given $50,000 to the North 
western University Medical School for such 
work. The gift raises his benefactions to 
fae school to over a quarter of a million dol- 
ars. ; 

His original intention was to found a chair 
which would devote itself rather exclusively 
to the discovery of some such remedy for 
tuberculosis as Ehrlich has developed in 
the treatment of syphilis. The first plan, how- 
ever, has developed into larger proportions 
and the department of research will be so 
expanded as to include the entire range of ex- 
perimental medicine and to attack whatever 
problems may prove most fruitful. To this 
end the newly founded chair will be closely 
asssociated with the chairs .of pathological 
anatomy, bacteriology, and clinical pathology 
already established in the medical school. 
Whereas the research gift is primarily devoted 
to theoretical investigation, the above men- 
tioned association and the teaching of medi- 


.cal topics to students and practitioners will 


stimulate students to investigative work, both 
before and after their graduation. Mr. Pat- 
ten very recently endowed four fellowships, 
giving to each between six and seven hundred 
dollars annually, to induce recent graduates 
to do research work under the direction of 
this department. 

It is from such efforts that the science of 
medicine will discover cures for various dis- 
eases, precisely as the causes of disease have 
been determined. The process will be slow— 
indeed much slower than the mere discovery 
of causation—but this and similar foundations 
will work out scientific results and their appli- 
cation to everyday practice. The public are 
the eventual gainers, and from the public must 
come the support of such laboratories, since 
investigators, devoting their entire time to 
laboratory subjects, work on salaries which 
are small in comparison with those earned by 


_the best prepared practitioners in medicine and 


surgery. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS INSPECTED 


It took nearly three years to get it; it was 
not an easy struggle either ;—but now Minne- 
apolis has medical inspection of schools. At 
least the beginning has been made. Since the 
Associated Charities and the Woman’s Club 
undertook the original experiment in the 
spring of 1908, the movement has gone 
through these interesting stages: 
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(1) In the summer of 1909 Dr. C. H. Keene 
of Boston, formerly with Dr. C. H.. Harrington 
of the Boston School Hygiene Department, was 
appointed supervisor of school hygiene in Minne- 
apolis, which was to include medical inspection. 

(2) Dr. heene outlined a program for the em- 
ployment of five visiting nurses and five phy- 
Siclans as a beginning. 

(3) The opinion was then given by the city 
attorney that the school board could not pay 
out money for medical inspection. 

(4) January, 1910, Woman’s Club guaranteed 
the salary of a nurse for one month in order to 
bring | into court a test case as to the school 
board’s right to spend money for this purpose. 

(5) February 23, 1910, District Court decides 
school board may spend money for this purpose. 
s ‘cP Appeal by city attorney to State Supreme 

ourt. 

(7) September 1910, Decision from Supreme 
Court favorable to school board. 

(8) January, 1911, Dr. H. C. Keene gives com- 
prehensive plan to cover about fourteen schools 
for this year, and to employ six physicians on part 
time and six nurses on full time. 

(9) The Board of Tax Levy has allowed the 
Board of Hducation $5,000. and the work is be- 
ing conducted by the board’s department on 
school hygiene with Dr. Keene in charge. 


REPORT ON TUBERCULIN TEST 


A report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture published a few weeks ago 
gives strong support to the advocates of the 
tuberculin test in cattle. It urges the adop- 
tion of the test for these purposes: 


1. To obtain healthy animals for export. 

2. To make sure that animals intended for in- 
terstate movement are free from tuberculosis. 

3. obtain milk from animals shown in the 
most conclusive manner to be free from tubercu- 
losis, irrespective of whether the milk is intended 
for special certification or for more general or 
regular city use. 

4. To satisfy an owner of cattle that his herd 
is free from tuberculosis or to give him the in- 
formation he needs to clean his herd from disease. 


4 
o 


The report is the result of an extended in- 
vestigation undertaken by the international 
commission on the control of bovine tubercu- 
losis, which was appointed by the American 
Veterinary Medical Association at its Chicago 
convention. The members included a number 
of high Canadian officials. Among the 
American members are J. J. Ferguson of 
Swift and Company;*former Governor Head 
of Wisconsin; Dr. J. N. Hurty, secretary of 
the Indiana State Board of Health; John 
R. Mohler of the Government Animal Indus- 
try Bureau; Prof. M. H. Reynolds of the 
University of Minnesota; and Prof. M. P. 
Ravenel of the University of Wisconsin. 


PENNY LUNCHES IN ST. PAUL 
Penny lunches were started in the Lincoln 


School, St. Paul, on February 1, 1911, and. 


during the month 8,138 lunches, 169 of them 
free, were served on 19 days, a daily average 
of 428. As far as the food is concerned 
the lunch plan has been self-supporting, re- 
ceipts and expenditures each amounting to 
about $82. The matron, however, at $1 a 
day, had to be provided from other sources. 
The menu included several kinds of sand- 
wiches, wiener-wurst, beef hash, baked beans, 
ice cream on graham crackers, oranges, ap- 
ples, puffed-wheat, candy balls, etc. Lunches 
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were served at the forenoon recess, 10.25 to 
10.40 A. M., and tickets could be bought in 
advance. By following the plan adopted in 
Cincinnati, which does away with the use of 
dishes, management expenses were materially 
reduced. ‘ 


UN-REGISTERED BIRTHS: HOW MANY? 


The percentage of total births which are 
reported has been estimated by various city 
departments of vital statistics to range all 
the way from twenty to ninety. Up to last 
year Rochester, N. Y., thought she was in the 
ninety per cent class. But during the early 
part of the year the sanitary inspectors, 
wherever they made an inspection for any 
cause, asked whether there were children 
under two years of age; if such were found, 
they took the parents’ names, children’s names, 
date of birth and attending obstetrician. The 
data were referred to the Registrar of Vital 
Statistics, to see whether the birth was on the 
records. School nurses, and the visiting 
nurses connected with the milk stations gath- 
ered similar data, and at the end of the year 
it was found that the reported births had been 
increased twenty per cent over i909, the year 
which holds next to the highest record of 
reported births. 

The work of the sanitary inspectors in find- 
ing unreported births has been almost, if not 
quite, equalled by taking the names from the 
baptismal records in the churches and com- 
paring with the official records. Here’ are 
found another twenty per cent of unrecorded 


Shreveport, La., Times. 
SAVE THE BABY! 
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births. Thus far the churches attended by 
the well-to-do have been studied, and they 
show an appreciable percentage of unrecorded 
births. There is reason to believe that the 
other churches will show even greater dis- 
crepancies between the official count and the 
vital facts. 

If this be true in a city of the enterprise 
and progressive spirit which characterize 
Rochester in health matters, one may well 
wonder how much the reported birth rates 
in the whole registration area should be mod- 
ified to be accurate and usable. 


OPEN-AIR SCHOOL FOR ORPHANS 


The Presbyterian Orphan Asylum of Pitts- 
burgh has established the first open-air school 
for orphans. The sickly children of the in- 
stitution will be segregated on a farm on 
the outskirts of the city and will have a 
regular school with open-air classes. Because 
of the large number of orphans who are left 
in destitute circumstances through tubercu- 
losis, this move is especially significant. The 
work is under the guidance of the Tubercu- 
losis League of that city. 


POVERTY DUE TO TUBERCULOSIS 


After a thorough local investigation the 
Associated Charities of Des Moines, Ia., 
which has charge of anti-tuberculosis work 
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in that city, finds that not less than one- 
third of the poverty which demands public 
or private relief is due to tuberculosis. Over 
half of the families that ask charitable aid 
are forced to that extremity by sickness and 
disease, and more than sixty per cent of the 
sickness and disease is tuberculosis. The 
earning capacity of the adults in one out of 
every three dependent families has been re- 
duced or completely wiped out by tuberculosis ; 
the cost of medical care and drugs has piled 
up; discouragement has set in; poverty has 
followed; and the family has been compelled 
to ask public or private relief. 


SANATORIUMS FOR OUR RED MEN 


Within the past year the Office of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior 
has opened five sanatoriums for tuberculous 
Indians on reservations in various parts of 
the United States. The sanatorium at 
Phoenix, Ariz. has a capacity of fifty; that 
at Fort Lapwai, Idaho, forty-five; that at 
Chemawa, Oregon, twenty-five; the one at 
Whiteriver, Ariz., ten; and the one at La- 
guna, N. Mex., twenty. In addition, a physi- 
cian visits all the Indian schools and agen- 
cies, and instructs the employes and others 
about the prevention of tuberculosis. In 
1010 Congress appropriated $40,000 for this 
work, 


THH WORD AND THE DEED. 
J. &. Purdy, M.D., chief health officer, Launceston, Tasmania, lecturing in the hospital grounds 


to nurses and inspectors. 
tors and health officers of local authorities. 


Tasmania Health Department holds an annual conference of inspec- 
; p This state was the first to adopt and carry out 
medical inspection of school children in the commonwealth of Australia. 


It now has school 


nurses in addition to medical inspectors and contemplates school dentists in addition to hospi- 


tal clinics for school children. 
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INDUSTRY 


WISCONSIN PLANS FOR THE EXTENSION OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 
BOSTON 


Wisconsin very evidently intends to take 
advantage of what has already been done to 
make the state’s educational machinery re- 
volve for the benefit of all of the people, not 
the favored few. The recommendations re- 
cently made to the governor by the Commis- 
sion Upon Plans For The Extension Of In- 
dustrial And Agricultural Training look to 
the full utilization of the present facilities 
of the state university and the establishment 
of elementary industrial and agricultural 
schools, meeting local needs but articulated 
with the general educational system. 

As the basis for industrial education, the 
commission urges continuation schools, with 
compulsory attendance of children from four- 
teen to sixteen already in industry, supple- 
mented by trade and evening schools. The 
commission recommends that children’s labor 
be limited to eight hours including all time 
spent in vocational schools. To show how 
continuation schools may be adapted to Wis- 
consin’s needs—in villages as well as in cities 
—the commission has prepared an intelligi- 
ble survey of German industrial education. 
Trade schools, though of great value to the 
few cities which could afford them, are too 
expensive and inelastic to meet the industrial 
demands of the smaller cities and villages, 
and at best, the report asserts, do not help 
children already working nor give instruction 
under actual trade conditions. The same 
Opinion, necessarily somewhat modified, is ap- 
plied to evening schools, with the added ob- 
jection that they cause a physical — strain 
which defeats their purpose as well as injures 
the pupils. That local industrial needs and 
not pedagogic standards may determine the 
administration of industrial schools, the com- 
mission would place their management in the 
hands of local boards, but would secure the 
necessary standardization and organization by 
giving the state officials power to withhold 
the state aid which is recommended. ‘The 
modernization and expansion of outgrown 
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apprentice laws and their adaption to the pro- 
jected industrial schools is advised. 

All these recommendations depend for their 
effectiveness upon the University of Wiscon- 
sin, an institution which has already given 
admirable service to the state and its citizens. 
It is upon the university that reliance is 
placed to fill the gaps in the system and make 
it elastic enough to meet local needs without 
imposing too great burdens upon the smaller 
and poorer communities. The extension di- 
vision makes immediately possible an effective 
beginning which will not demand a prohibi- 
tive expenditure. The report says: 


“The university extension division cannot, 
from its very nature, do the permanent work 
of the continuation and trade schools. There 
is a parallel between its methods and work 
and those of the early church organizations. 
It was necessary at first to have some kind 
of missionary work, as perhaps some little 
local demand became evident. ‘Then circuit 
riders were sent around; men who preached 
one Sunday in one little town and the next 
Sunday in another; the circuits grew smaller 
as time went on until churches were built, 
pastors secured, and permanent organizations 
established in each town. 

“The university extension work can follow 
the same method. When little centers are 
established permanent buildings erected and 
permanent teachers secured, then the uni- 
versity extension work can be used as a sort 
of circuit riding organization for the still 
higher grades of work until the ‘needs of 
higher grades are supplied by permanent 
organization. In this way the university ex- 
tension work can form the means of building 
up the whole system from one which deals 
even with the needs of a single individual in 
a little community to a complete system for 
the whole state. This very elasticity, result- 
ing in a variety of results by which different 
grades of students and different grades of 
work can be taken care of, is just what made 
German industrial education successful. 

“Tt is just this element of elasticity . . 
that makes the extension division of peculiar 
significance. It is fortunate for us at this 
time that we have this organization in our 
state. In a state like ours, containing many 
small villages with one or two manufacturing 
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establishments, the question upon which our 
whole scheme must fall or must live is what 
can we do with industrial education in each 
little place? The large manufacturer does 
not have to be discussed. He can teach; he 
can gather his apprentices and train them, 
but most of the factories or mercantile estab- 
lishments in Wisconsin are not large enough 
to manage an undertaking of this kind for 
themselves. Most of our schools in the north- 
ern part of the state, especially in the scat- 
tered villages, have not enough money to 
give any kind of advanced course. If we 
cannot give these courses by one means we 
must give them by another, and the only way 
in which we can give them and reach out to 
all, is through the extension division, its corre- 
spondence methods and its traveling lecturers 
andes teachenrse) om. 

“Wisconsin is not a “highly centralized state 
and cannot impose upon its people an edu- 
cational system created de novo. The uni- 
versity extension division will not interfere 
in any way with the existing system, but will 
add a new member which will dovetail into 
the gaps in the whole. It will not only fit 
into the gaps of the whole system, but it will 
be the medium by which the results of the 
highest economic research and the results of 
the best economic and industrial methods can 
be added from time to time. It will be a 
_long time in this state before every city of 
the third or fourth class can have any very 
efficient higher industrial education. The 
elementary grades will necessarily be taken 


care of first and the simple needs adminis-. 


tered to. If the spirit in which this report is 
written be carried out, the greatest number 
will be served in a little way until something 
can be done for those who demand more spe- 
cial work. . If a young man outstrips his 
competitors and by extraordinary brightness 
devours the educational opportunities of his 
prescribed district, there will be only one way 
in most of the cities and villages to take care 
of him, and that is by allowing him to ex- 

pand through the extension division. . . 

When we have scarcely any evening schools 
in Wisconsin at the present time, how are 
we going to meet this need [for advanced in- 
struction]? The fact that the investigation 
made about five years ago by a member of 
your committee showed that at least 35,000 
students were taking work in private corre- 
spondence schools in this state and the fact 
that the Massachusetts educational commis- 
sion found at least 50,000 men and women 
taking work in like schools in Massachusetts, 
is unanswerable evidence of the great demand 
for this kind of work. . . 

“The extension division of the university 
not only has proved this, but it has worked 
out new means of teaching. tans 
now capable of taking a workman at any stage 
and dealing with him as an individual; it can 
take classes of two or three men, or take 
classes of ten men or more, as is now done 
in the shops of Milwaukee. These classes 
can be cared for until regular teachers can 
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be secured and regular centers established, 
thus meeting the new miscellaneous needs 
which are constantly coming into being. 

“This method will be an economical one 
for our state, because it insures a gradual and 
healthy growth. No impractical work will 
be done. ‘It will not create de novo, but it 
will be a stepping stone from the old to the 
new. 

“It does not seem impossible for the engi- 
neering school at the University of Wisconsin 
to extend its summer school work so that 
high class mechanics can come to this school 
just as farm boys now go to the agricultural 
short course. . . . Hor the adult who is 
ambitious to learn some technical process of 
a special kind this work can be of particular 
value. For those who have passed the trade 
school period, but who must work or have 
families to support, the different methods of 
correspondence teaching can be used. Where 
the evening school does not exist or where ~ 
it is rudimentary, then the university exten- 
sion work can always fill in. . . . 

“We have, it seems to us, in the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, a co-operative 
method which has not yet been fully developed 
because of lack of funds. The traveling lib- 
raries, in co-operation with the extension di- 
vision, can bring into our small industrial 
centers not only the industrial and technical 
libraries necessary, the most up-to-date in- 
structional material upon every phase of in- 
dustrial life, but also all other necessary 
traveling equipment of all kinds. . . . 


This quotation shows much of what the 
extension division is doing, as well as what it 
might do. Further interesting details are in- 
cluded in the recently issued biennial report’ 
of Dean Louis E. Reber. Besides reaching 
by correspondence about five thousand stu- 
dents, the division maintains forty-three in- 
dustrial classes in the Milwaukee and Oshkosh 
districts. In addition, an expert on the ex- 
tension faculty has been loaned to evening 
vocational classes in a high school which could 
not afford an instructor on full time. Many 
other requests for such co-operation have been 
refused because of the prohibitive distances 
between the schools. In 1909, the division 
offered a correspondence course, at a nominal 
cost, to official road supervisors. Similar in- 
struction will probably be given soon to town 
and municipal road officers, health officers, 
bakers, and barbers. The report reviews the 
work of the departments of instruction by 
lectures, debating, and public discussion, and 
general information and welfare, all three of 
which, during the past two years, seem to 
have met the responsibilities indicated by their 
designations. 
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Passing to the question of rural schools, 
the commission recommends that a central 
board of education, elected at large, be created 
for each county, this board to employ a 
county superintendent and to consolidate 
school districts and discontinue schools at 
will. These consolidated schools are to re- 
ceive state aid if agriculture or agriculture 
and domestic science are introduced, provided 
that courses of study and teachers are ap- 
proved by the state superintendent. The sub- 
stitution of a county board with power to 
consolidate districts for the old district or 
even township officials is desirable, but there 
is some question as to whether or not a middle 
western state legislature can be induced to 
make a change which rural constituencies will 
consider, as radical as this. That statement is 
no reflection upon the upper Mississippi valley; 
it is nothing more than recognition of the 
fact that in no state to the eastward do really 
rural constituencies count very much. Per- 
haps Wisconsin is ready. It is to be hoped 
so, for consolidation is undoubtedly a pressing 
necessity. The part of the report which deals 
with industrial education is practically a 
treatise, but it is regrettable that the commis- 
sion did not send to the governor a detailed 
statement of the facts upon which it based 
its judgment concerning rural schools. 

The commission recommends additional 
state aid for state graded schools, village and 
city schools, and township high schools, pro- 
vided they introduce agriculture or agriculture 
and domestic economy, the payment again con- 
ditioned upon the approval by the state super- 
intendent of teachers and courses. If the re- 
port of the commission becomes law, county 
agricultural schools may receive from the 
state $6,000 apiece per year, instead of the 
present $4,000, provided that the county con- 
tribute not less than the state if the state 
pays more than $4,000. For graduates of 
these schools as well as of the short course 
of the college of agriculture the commission 
recommends that the state university establish 
a continuation course. The report asks that 
the courses of study in the county training 
schools be so modified as to include at least 
one unit of agriculture, and that itinerant in- 
structors be employed to give these courses 
and help in other ways the counties in their 
agricultural teaching. 

To train teachers for these schools, in- 
dustrial and agricultural, the commission 
-ecommends : 
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“That a minimum salary law be passed 
which shall apply to all teachers in industrial 
and agricultural subjects, and which, while 
placing emphasis upon thoroughgoing general 
training, shall, place an additional premium 
upon special preparation for the teaching of 
agricultural and industrial subjects; 

“That adequate provision be made in some 
state institution of normal school grade and 
in the county training schools for the estab- 
lishment of courses of instruction in industrial 
and agricultural education, and the extension 
of courses already in existence, of a character 
that will give proper emphasis to industrial 
and. agricultural training;  . 

“That the high schools in the state other 
than the free high schools, commonly known 
as the independent high schools, shall receive 
state aid for manual training, agriculture, and 
domestic economy, to the same extent that 
state aid is granted to free high schools for 
these purposes.” 


FOREIGN LABOR NOTES 
VICTOR von BOROSINI 


SWEATED TRADES IN AUSTRIA 

The clothing, shoe, and underwear indus- 
tries in Austria are for the most part carried 
on in sweat shops, where all the dreadful con- 
ditions which we associate with sweated trades 
exist. A new law tries to remedy them to 
some extent. Its most valuable feature is the 
establishment of a minimum wage by the 
commission particular to each trade in the 
different provinces. Associations of commerce, 
employers, and employes elect members of 
the commission, which is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of the trade. Prices for different 
parts of articles and wages for the produc- 
tion of the latter must be agreed upon by 
the representatives of employers and em- 
ployes. Two-thirds of the whole commission 
has to approve the settlement and the lower 
governmental authorities have to sanction it, 
before the agreement is published. One month 
after publication the agreement becomes law 
and working people have the right to go into 
court to enforce its regulations. Besides this 
function the different commissions serve as 
boards of arbitration and conciliation, and like 
the German industrial courts they give opin- 
ions regarding legislation needed for the 
sweated industries. 


A COMMUNAL MATERNITY FUND 

Sebnitz in Saxony is the center of the artifi- 
cial flower industry. Though for some time 
premiums had been offered to women who 
nursed their babies, the percentage of nursing 
mothers was only 55, and Sebnitz had an in- 
fant mortality of 20 per cent. The city stat- 
ute now allows to all women whose own or 
family annual income is less than $475 to 
join a communal maternity fund by paying 12.5 
cents a month. After twelve months member- 
ship, the mother gets, in case of confinement, 
her savings back and a weekly amount of $3.50. 
After two years by paying dues this 
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amount increases to $4.50; after three 
years to $5.50. In the case of twins $2.50 is 
added. In addition mothers get two pints of 


milk as long as they nurse their children. The 
city and a number of charitable employers 
provide the funds necessary for this novel 
municipal undertaking. 


IMPERIAL INSURANCE FOR 1909 

The statistics of the German industrial in- 
surance system for 1909 have been published. 
Out of a population of 63,000,000, 13,385,000 
were insured against sickness, 23,767,000 
against the consequences of accident, 15,500,- 
000 against invalidity and old age. 5,500,000 
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cases of sickness, lasting 111,000,000 days, 
were cared for by the sick funds. The Em- 
ployers’ Accident Insurance Organizations 
paid damages to over 1,000,000 people of 
whom 139,000 were new cases and 993,000 
temporarily or permanently disabled. Pen- 
sions were given to 119,000 people over 
seventy. Employers contributed $103,000,000, 
the working people over $85,000,000. The em- 
pire’s appropriations amounted to $12,000,000. 
The sick funds spent $84,000,000, the accident 
insurance $40,000,000, the invalidity insurance 
over $45,000,000. The whole amount spent 
reached in 1909 more than $170,000,000, or a 
daily average of $470,000. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 


Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


REPORT ON OLD AGE PENSIONS 

The Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics has 
published the report of the State Commission 
on the Cost of Retirement Systems for State 
and County Employes. This report is to 
some extent a continuation of the work of the 
Commission on Old Age Pensions, Annuities, 
and Insurance. It consists of tor pages of 
tabulations, explanations, and drafts of bills, 
as prepared by the secretary, F. Spencer Bald- 
win. nder the plans outlined employes 
would be assessed regularly upon wages and 
salaries to provide one half of a fund for 
retirement annuities. The other half would 
be paid from the public treasury. ; 


A SAFETY DEVICE COMMISSION 

The twelfth biennial report of the Minne- 
‘sota Bureau of Labor makes interesting sug- 
gestions for the prevention of industrial acci- 
dents. As a solution of the difficult problem 
of selecting the most effective safety devices, 
and as protection for the factory inspector 
in the peculiarly hazardous occupation of re- 
quiring the use of any particular device, 
former Commissioner McEwen recommends 
the appointment of a Safety Device Commis- 
sion consisting of one employer, one employe, 
and a third to be selected by them. This com- 
mission would examine and pass upon safety 
devices for each hazardous industry, the mem- 
bers of the commission changing for each 
kind of industry under consideration. De- 
vices recommended by the commission would 
then be placed upon exhibition in the safety 
device museum maintained by the Bureau of 
Labor. Factory inspectors could order the 
installation of only those devices admitted to 
the museum. 


STRIDES OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Under the title Education for Industrial 
Purposes, John Seath, superintendent of edu- 
cation for Ontario, has added to the subject 
a most interesting report of 390 pages. This 
volume, which has been printed by the On- 
tario Legislative Assembly, is in part the re- 


sult of personal investigation in a dozen Eu- 
ropean cities as well as of visits to the in- 
dustrial and technical schools in Wisconsin, 
New York, and Massachusetts. An interesting 
feature is the emphasis placed upon the atti- 
tude of employers and workmen. In arrange- 
ment of material and style of presentation this 
volume might well serve as a model for gov- 
ernment reports. 


COLORADO INSPECTION REPORT 

The chief inspector of factories in Colo- 
rado has issued his first annual report, which 
is at the same time the twelfth biennial re- 
port of the deputy commissioner of labor 
(The commissioner of labor in Colorado is 
secretary of state.) The total number of es- 
tablishments inspected during the year was 
2,738, of which 1,493 were manufacturing and 
385 mercantile. The report includes 109 laun- 
dries and 751 hotels. The total number of 
employes was 53,151, of which 10,497 were 
women. The fee system is unsatisfactory and 
an appropriation for salaries of inspectors is 
recommended. 

Aside from two chapters made up from de- 
partment reports (largely simple tabulations) 
the volume of 360 pages is devoted to seven 
chapters on Labor Organizations, Labor Dis- 
turbances, Agricultural Statistics, Mining Sta- 
tistics, Railroad Statistics, State Institutions, 
and Assessors’ Schedules and Census Reports. 
In his letter of transmittal to the governor the 
chief inspector complains that his report is 
limited by law to 300 pages, which he finds 
“wholly insufficient.” 


HUMAN PRESERVATION INSTITUTE 

F. C. Schwedtman, who was one of the 
special investigators sent abroad last summer 
by the National Association of Manufacturers 
to investigate industrial accidents, has begun 
an educational campaign in St. Louis through 
what he calls the Human Preservation Insti- 
tute. The work consists of half-hour lan- 
tern slide talks at noon and is “specially con- 
ducted for the business man and the worker.” 
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The local employers’ association, of which 
Mr. Schwedtman is president, has inaugurated 
this method of reaching the industrial world, 
and the national journal of the manufacturers 
states: “It is unquestioned that a wide exten- 
sion of the field will aid greatly in reducing 
not only the long list of accidents, but also 
the industrial waste in efficiency and in 
money.” 


MASSACHUSETTS MATERNITY LAW 

Massachusetts has won new distinction as 
a pioneer in labor legislation by enacting the 
first American law prohibiting the industrial 
activity of women immediately before and 
after childbirth. This interesting measure, 
which goes into effect January 1, 1912 (ch. 
229, approved March 31), provides that “no 
woman shall be knowingly employed in labor- 
ing in a mercantile, manufacturing or me- 
chanical establishment within two weeks be- 
fore or four weeks after childbirth.” 

Several European countries have similar 
regulations, but, unlike Massachusetts, they 
provide “maternity insurance” for the out-of- 
work period, and specifically require that upon 
demand the employer shall re-engage the 
mother at the end of the period. 


A BRITISH ACCIDENT REPORT 

The British department committee appointed 
in 1908 to inquire into the causes of increase 
in reported accidents in certain industries and 
to recommend precautionary measures, has 
issued its conclusions in a blue book of sixty- 
four pages. The apparent increase during 
the first ten years of the workmen’s compen- 
sation act is ascribed almost entirely to more 
complete reporting rather than to actual in- 
crease in industrial accidents. It is recom- 
mended that employers co-operate more closely 
with factory inspectors, that information con- 
cerning causes and prevention of accidents 
be disseminated widely and quickly, and that 
precautionary measures be uniformly and 
speedily enforced. 


COMPENSATION COMMISSIONS 

Just before Congress adjourned on March 4, 
an additional $10,000 was appropriated for the 
use of the Federal Commission on Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation, and 
the time when it is to report to Congress 
through the president was extended to Jan- 
UaAtyel,) 1912: 

Governor Crothers of Maryland recently ap- 
pointed a commission of twelve members. 
Although without financial appropriation, the 
committee, through its secretary, Horace 
Flack of the Baltimore Legislative Reference 
Library, has collected much valuable informa- 
tion. Its report when completed will be in- 
corporated in the governor’s message to the 
Legislature. 


NEW YORK’S FACTORY INSPECTOR 

The New York Times of March 29 printed 
the following announcement of the appoint- 
ment of a new chief factory inspector for the 
state of New York: 
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“John S. Whalen, former secretary of state, 
was today appointed deputy commissioner of 
labor to succeed William W. Walling of New 
York, who resigned two weeks ago. The 


_ place pays $4,000 a year and there is an ex- 


pense account attached. 

“Mr. Whalen was a candidate for appoint- 
ment as labor commissioner. The present 
commissioner, John Williams, a republican, 
has a fixed term of office, however, which does 
not expire until December 31, 1912, the date 
when Governor Dix retires. It was thought 
that some way might be found to induce Mr. 
Williams to retire and make way for a demo- 
crat, but he showed no inclination to get 
out. Nevertheless, at Governor Dix’s sug- 
gestion, Mr. Williams appointed his deputy. 

“Mr. Whalen was elected secretary of state 
in 1906 and served two years. He was re- 
nominated in 1908, but was defeated with the 
rest of the democratic candidates that year.” 


NEW MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 


A Massachusetts Association for Labor 
Legislation has been organized to serve as a 
state branch of the American association, 
which in turn is one of fifteen national sec- 
tions of the international organization. Edwin 
F. Gay, dean of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Administration, is president, and John 
Golden of Fall River, president of the United 
Textile Workers of America, is vice-president. 
The executive committee includes James A. 
Lowell, chairman of the Massachusetts Com- 
mission on Workmen’s Compensation; Robert 
Woods of South End House; James Duncan, 
first vice-president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; Susan M. Kingsbury of Sim- 
mons College; Henry S. Dennison of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company; Henry 
Abrahams, secretary of the Boston Central 
Labor Union; Mary Morton Kehew of the 
Women’s Industrial Union; Susan Clark and 
Mabel Gillespie of the Trade Union League; 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, and Bernard J. Roth- 
well of the Bay State Milling Company. The 
secretary, Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, is at 
present an instructor in government at Har- 
vard. He has had excellent training in eco- 
nomics, is the author of the last volume in 
the Harvard Economic Studies on the Public 
Ownership of Telephones Abroad, and is 
keenly interested in labor problems. 

GERMAN WORKMEN’S INSURANCE 

The Board of Trade Labour Gazette (Lon- 
don) for March, tort, contains a concise sum- 
mary of the operation of the German work- 
men’s insurance systems for 1909. The sum- 
mary gives the number of persons insured un- 
der the accident, sickness, and old age insur- 
ance laws; the amounts paid for pensions and 
in compensation for each kind of disability; 
the amount contributed by employes, total re- 
ceipts and total expenses. The number of 
persons compensated for accidents the first 
time was 139,070 in 1909 and 142,965 in 1908; 
but the total amount paid in compensation and 
pensions for both old and new accidents was 
naturally greater in 1909 than in 1908. 
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JOTTINGS 


INDIANA PROTECTS BUILDERS 


The Indiana Legislature has passed an act 
to protect’ workmen:from accident in the 
course of their employment. It provides that 
in building operations no story shall be begun 
above the second from the ground until a 
flooring or other protection is placed in the 
second tier of beams, and that stich protec- 
tions shall be placed as the building rises at 
a distance apart not to exceed twenty-five 
feet, to protect from falling and from injury 
by objects dropped from above. In repairing 
any object thirty feet or more from the 
ground, where there are no well defined 
stories, a staging or scaffolding shall be erect- 
ed, carefully inspected and maintained in a 
safe condition. In addition to these special 
precautions in the building trades, a general 
section provides that it shall be the duty of 
all owners, managers, and “all other persons 
having charge of or responsibility for any 
work, mechanism, machinery, appliance, build- 
ing factory or business of whatever 
nature, involving risk or danger to employes 
p to use every device, care, or precaution 
which is practicable and possible to use for 
the protection and safety of life, limb, and 
health, limited only by the necessity for pre- 
serving the reasonable efficiency of the busi- 
ness, without regard to cost.” Violation: of 
the act shall be a misdemeanor punishable by 
a fine of from ten to five hundred dollars. 


SUNDAY REST IN THE POST OFFICES 


Following the example set by the Detroit 
post office, many religious, commercial, and 
labor organizations in Chicago joined the post 
office employes in the effort to secure their 
Sunday rest. For five months petitions were 
numerously signed in the localities of the 
sub-stations, and were widely circulated by the 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor The first official recognition of the 
petition was taken by the postmaster when 
he ordered the superintendent: of delivery to 
collect data regarding the number cf persons 
calling for mail at the main office and sub- 
stations. It was found that less than one- 
half of one per cent of the population did so. 
These tabulated data were sent with the pe- 
titions to the postmaster general, who there- 
upon ordered the closing of all sub-stations 
and the stopping of all delivery, except of 
special letters, at the main office, where the 
general delivery window will be open only 
for two hours. This order, which went 
into effect April 2, gives 1,800 letter carriers 
and 800 clerks their Sunday rest. The 238 
carriers who collect mail on Sunday and the 
soo clerks who still have to work will have a 
day off during each week. No delivery 
clerks or carriers will be at any of the forty- 
six sub-stations and no stamps will be sold. 


At the main office the distribution of out-- 


going mail and the sale of stamps from one 
window will be the only Sunday work done. 
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NEW YORK DECISION IN ILLINOIS 

The decision of the appellate court in New 
York adverse to the constitutionality of the 
compulsory compensation law was anticipated 
by Samuel A. Harper, attorney for the Illinois 
Employers’ Liability Commission. In an 
opinion submitted to the commission some 
months ago, he expressed the belief that while 
the judiciary would be hostile to this legisla- 
tion at the outset, the courts would ultimately 
sustain it.. “As a matter of safe and practi- 
cal legislation,” he recommended that the. Il- 
linois law should be “elective in form but com- 
pulsory in fact.” He deemed it necessary 
that both the employer and employe should be — 
left free to claim their statutory or common 
law. rights, if they should elect to do so, in 
order to defend the act from the attacks 
against its constitutionality. He advocated the 
provision in the Illinois bill denying to em- 
ployers who elect to stand on their common 
law right the defenses of contributory negli- 
gence, and of the assumption of risk and fel- 
low-servant rule. The decision of the New 
York court was used to obstruct the passage 
of the Illinois bill against the strong support 
given it both within and outside the Legisla- 
ture; but it may lead to amendment safe- 
guarding its constitutionality. 

In.a letter addressed to the editor of a 
country newspaper, the speaker of the house, 
who is a farmer, states the difference between 
the compensation bill prepared by ten of the 
twelve members of the commission, and sup- 
ported by the American and state federations 
of labor, and the drastic liability bills urged 
by some railroad brotherhoods and the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor. As he interprets 
it, “their demand means that the skilled rail- 
road men shall be placed before the court in 
suit against railroads upon the same footing 
as passengers upon their trains, who are not 
skilled in railroad business and are under no 
obligation whatever to protect themselves or 
the railroad companies against accident.” In 
appealing to the editors to enlighten their 
readers on the question the speaker expresses 
his belief that the compensation act “fur- 
nishes an adequate, inexpensive, certain, and 
quick remedy for protecting every employe 
in a hazardous occupation.” He regards the 
majority bill as a reasonable request of labor, 
and instead of fighting it he thinks the em- 
ployer is meeting the employe more than half 
way, and is conceding more in the compro- 
mise “than I believed he ever would concede.” 
He protests against the injustice of the op- 
posing liability measure in including the 
housewife, the village blacksmith, the mer- 
chant, and the tenant farmer having only 
one “hand”, with the greatest steel mill, rail- 
road system, and factory among the hazard- 
ous occupations involving the employer in 
risks for damages, which in the case of one 
serious or fatal accident to an employe would 
bankrupt a farmer or small merchant. He 
did not, however, even raise the question as 
to what is to become of the employe so dis- 
abled, or who is to bear the burden of sup- 
porting his or her dependents. 
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CRIME AND ITS CURE 


ISABEL C. BARROWS, Contributing Editor 


PREVENTION OF CRIME 


The surest*“‘cure” for any disease is pre- 
vention. The Scourge of tuberculosis will 
never be cured,till we are able to prevent the 
appearance of that terrible white plague. So 
with crime.- Oneis-often disheartened at re- 
ports of crimes, of the-great niimbers of ar- 
rests, of the volume of juvenile offences, and 
we wonder: whether there can ever be a cure 
for-this sickness of the body politic. Certain 
facts, however, inspire confidence in the tri- 
umph of efforts to better conditions, even if 
crime cannot be wholly stamped out. Annual 
reports from all sorts of institutions dealing 
with misdemeanants and criminals show that 
gradually wiser methods are being followed. 
As a rule officials have adopted principles 
which tend to cure crime, but the main diffi- 
culty is in educating the community to believe 
in these principles and to contribute money to 
embody them in actual administration. 

The first and most fundamental principle is 
that one cannot begin too early in the life 
of a child to develop the highest qualities of 
heart and love. A Chicago detective, who has 
lately written an article on the subject of 
juvenile crime, is almost fierce in his enun- 
ciation of this principle. He says: 

“At one year old the infant may be a po- 
tential criminal of the worst type. It lies to 
the mother by screaming as if in pain in order 
that she may be brought to its bedside. If the 
adult should steal personal property as this 
babe steals food willfully, the penitentiary 
would be his end. Angered, this same babe 
might attempt murder in babyhood, the spirit 
fostered by the same selfish intolerance that is 
filling jails and crowding gallows traps.” 

Whether we are willing to look at our own 
babies with such prophetic pessimism or not, 
we may agree with this writer that the way 
to turn the potential little criminal into a 
good citizen is by proper training from the 
start in everything that will lead to habits of 
industry, thrift, and unswerving honesty, all 
this training to be in an atmosphere of love. 
This is a sane prescription, but unhappily it is 
not so easily carried out. Too many little ones 
come into homes where love is stifled by ig- 
morance and stupidity, and where the best in- 
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tentions are balked by poverty. And too many 
more are born in conditions that encourage the 
worst, rather than the best instincts of the child. 
Society has done comparatively little to over- 
come these disabilities and to keep the child 
from yielding to a sorry fate. 

So thousands go wrong and after they have 
gone wrong society begins to do for them the 
things it should have done to prevent the de- | 
velopment of tendencies to evil. That the ef- 
forts at reforming are moderately successful 
everyone is ready to acknowledge, but as 
building is better than rebuilding, so a train- 
ing in the formation of character is both bet- 
ter and easier than reformation. 

However, let us be glad that places exist for 
improving those who have been tempted to 
stray into wrong paths and let us see what 
a few of them are doing. 

One of the oldest is the Massachusetts In- 


’ dustrial School for Girls at Lancaster. The 


present writer can recall the days when the 
head of that institution was a man (spelled 
with a small m) instead of a woman, and one 
can gauge his character somewhat by the fact 
that if a girl was not bad enough to be 
whipped, or shut up in the “solitary,” she was 
punished by being compelled to commit to 
memory a certain number of verses of Scrip- 
ture! The girls were all dressed alike in ill- 
made, unfitted, slovenly garments, and life 
was dreary and hopeless for the naughty chil- 
dren committed to that institution whose one 
merit was that it was in a beautiful old coun- 
try town. It took the unwearied efforts of a 
board of splendid women and the unstinted 
devotion of a wise and motherly woman, as 
superintendent, and her equally devoted hus- 
band, to pull the Lancaster school out of the 
mire of old-fogyism and place it on a sound 
foundation. Figures alone would not give the 
results which were seen in the changed lives 
of those girls and their successors. The last 
report shows that 281 girls were enrolled last 
year. Many are placed out on probation and 
the report contains an excellent paper by the 
superintendent of probationers, Miss Dewson. 
In the school there is an officer to every six 
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girls. Each probation officer has thirty-four 
girls under her charge. They are in season and 
out of season in their visits, which count up 
to more than two thousand, to girls placed 
out, in addition to thousands of other visits to 
parents, employers and to escort girls under 
their care to various places. This after-care 


of institution girls is the greatest help in fit-. 


ting them to maintain themselves in a normal 
life. As Miss Dewson says’: 


“This principle demands no casual befriend- 
ing, but the kind that we all should want if we 
were in trouble ourselves. No one can be- 
friend a girl whom she rarely sees. In order 
to get results the visitor should be liked by 
her girls, but the girls would not be apt to 
care much for a visitor who came only in a 
perfunctory way, at a stated time, to get a 
report. Our visitors can know their girls in- 
dividually. They have the opportunity to be a 
real influence over them, and to keep up their 
courage and interest, which flags on meeting 
the difficulties of life; they have the opportun- 
ity to help the employer of the girls to handle 
them judiciously, and to have a wise, sympa- 
thetic attitude toward them; and they. have the 
opportunity to arrange conditions from time to 
time so that the girls will be given the best 
chance to succeed. Without such an oppor- 
tunity for individual work the visitor’s task 
must be one of surveillance only. Suryeil- 
lance, especially among the girls who most need 
a visitor, is deeply resented. The visitor who 
has the time to do individual befriending is not 
only very welcome to come, but she is urged 
to do so by mail and telephone much more 
often than she can; whereas, the officer who 
goes to get a quarterly report is not welcome, 
and her mandates often seem to the girl un- 
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just, because they are half understood and be- 
cause they are adapted to meet a situation with 
which the visitor is not closely in touch.” 

The training in the Industrial School has 
one feature which helps to fit the girls for 
outside life: 


“The monetary system with the use of toy 
money has been introduced into all the houses. 
By this system the girls are paid wages for 
all work done, and in turn buy all wearing 
apparel and other necessary articles. A system 
of fines is imposed as punishment for different 
offenses. This handling of money teaches the 
girl money values in a practical way and the 
making of change. A fine is quite as serious 
an affair as if it were real money.” 


Massachusetts has also a great number of 
boys who are looked after in a similar way. 
The annual report of the Lyman School con- 
tains some striking figures showing the results 
of training and visitation. Of the 157 boys 
who came of age last year sixty-four per cent 
were doing well without question; twelve per 
cent not as well, but honestly self-supporting; 
seven per cent whereabouts unknown, and only 
seven per cent were doing badly, most of them 
in penal institutions. This is a much better 
showing than under the old methods. 

The fifty-ninth annual report of the New 
York Juvenile Asylum tells equally good stor- 
ies of what the Children’s Village is accom- 
plishing in mending the ways of the children 
who have never had a fair start in life. The 
letters from the boys placed out on farms in- 
dicate how helpful is that mode of life, physi- 
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cally, (as for the lad who says he “can eat 


eleven pancakes”), and morally and mentally 
as well. It all comes back to the same thing— 


a good home life is the surest prevention and 
cure of crime. 


PRISONS AND POLITICS 


The prisons of New York, like the prisons 
in general throughout the nation, sift an- 
nually into the community damaging con- 
tagions—tuberculous,' syphilitic, indigent, and 
criminal contagion. . Complacency of public 
sentiment—a complaisance with things as they 
are—is the greatest obstacle to making peni- 
tentiary things, what they ought to be, pre- 
ventive of crime. Partisan politics and the 
mushiness of the pulpit and of some platforms 
have done much to cultivate such hurtful com- 
placency. The system needs subsoiling and to 
be planted with new seed and to be cultivated 
scientifically to produce beneficial results. It 
is not a matter of much importance which of 
the principal political parties has the manage- 
ment of the prisons if they are to be just 
steered along in the old way. Good steersmen 
in both parties no doubt there are. But the 
prison system of our great state should be, 
may be, indeed must be, if it is ever to ac- 
complish its true intention, lifted out of the 
partisan political arena.—Z. R. Brockway. 


JOTTINGS 
JUVENILE COURT IN AUSTRALIA 


Alfred E. Clarke, chief probation officer of 
the Children’s Court of Melbourne, Australia, 
has published a brief report of the Children’s 
Court for the year 1909. Mr. Clarke insists 
upon many things that have come to be be- 
lieved as absolutely essential to sound juvenile 
court work. The fact that there is still dissent 
adds value to the all too brief summary. 

To the objection that too much time is 
taken over some cases and “that the impo- 
sition of a fine forthwith would supply a suffi- 
cient deterrent and also shorten the proceed- 
ings” the pertinent answer is given, “that the 
magistrates have never objected but have al- 
ways been willing to devote their time to 
the ascertainment of the child’s habits and 
home life so that they might appreciate the 
real nature of his conduct”; and more im- 
portant still, “that the duty of the court is 
to deal with children on the formative rather 
than the punitive principle, and that the sur- 
render of the fundamental principle of the 
court is too high a ‘price to pay for the time 
gained by fining forthwith.” This is good 
doctrine to emphasize still in this country. 

The real work with the child ,according to 
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Mr. Clarke, begins when it leaves the court. 
“The task of the probation officer calls for 
various special qualities.” “The court should 
recognize that everything depends upon his 
tact and insight and should avoid: elaborate 
conditions and confine itself to an order bind- 


‘ing the child to a simple but different course 


of conduct; the officer thus will be left free 
to mould. the treatment according to the. tem- 
perament of the child.” 

In one striking particular, Mr. Clarke’s ex- 
perience would. seem to differ from that of 
the experience in this country. Up to-the 
present time, he says, “there has been nothing 
to suggest that paid officials are essential to 
the proper performance of the duties of 
supervision.” 


COUNTRY LIFE FOR CONVICTS 


To the suggestion that the Fall River jail 
should be converted into a reformatory, the 
New Bedford Standard replies:. “A reforma- 
tory should be in the country, and on a tract 
of land of wide dimensions. Work is one of 
the most valuable agencies of reform, and 
work in the open is immensely superior to 
work in a shop. If the state is to establish 
more reformatories, they should be put in 
places where there will be plenty of land on 
which to work, and the more forbidding the 
land to start with the better. Any one who 
has observed with intelligent appreciation the 
work which is going on at the state farm at 
Bridgewater can but be convinced that here 
is a plan which promises better than any other 
plan in common use—infinitely better than 
any jail plan. It is true that much <f the 
material at that institution is far from prom- 
ising and that no very pronounced estimate 
of actual results is attainable. But, to a 
large extent, the men are occupied on a 
farm; more than that, in making a farm out 
of land heretcfure given up to scrub forest, 
and bush pasture, and swamp. They are 
given healthy work, such as induces whole- 
some fatigue, and appetite, and sleep. They 
get close to the grotind and to the farm ani- 
mals. They cultivate vegetables and fruit 
and flowers, al! of which are good companions 
and in their ways useful educators. And 
though the men are not, as a rule, of a high 
order of intelligence, many of them are re- 
sponsive to the treatment which this farming 
life involves. It would be better for the in- 
mates we presume, if their stay could be 
made longer, so that the good habits which 


are taught could be more solidly fixed; 
in an adequate reformatory this ought 
to be, and could be, insisted upon. What 


may be seen there, however, points out, to 
our mind, the true way for the state of Massa- 
chusetts to establish a reformatory. 
“Instead of using the Fall River jail ‘to 
save it,’ as seems to be the underlying idea 
of this reformatory proposition, the common- 
wealth should acquire a good many hundred 
acres of the poorest land it can find, and 
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should erect upon it only the buildings im- 
peratively required for immediate use. Then 
the establishment should be put into the 
charge of a man who is sympathetic without 
sentimentality, firm without hardness, far- 
seeing, patient, and enthusiastic for the work 
—such a man, say, as Assistant Superintend- 
ent Taylor of the Bridgewater farm. And 
he should be given a free hand to develop 
what is good within his charges by the way 
of developing what is good within the land. 
There should be such schooling as is needed, 
and all additions in the line of building or in 
any construction should be the work of the 
inmates as far as possible. For obvious rea- 
sons no such work as this can be carried on 
within a city, or very near to a city, and no 
undertaking of such an enterprise within a 
city ought to be attempted. From every point 
of view the country is the place and the more 
countryfied the country the better.” 


NEW REFORMATORY FOR OHIO 


The special committee appointed to investi- 
gate the Girls’ Industrial Home reports in fa- 
vor of establishing a reformatory for women. 
It says: 

“We firmly believe that sooner or later Ohio 
must build a women’s reformatory, since both 
reason and experience are demonstrating the 
absolute necessity of dealing with criminal of- 
fenders in this manner. There is good rea- 
son to believe that much better results could 
be obtained by placing the women’s prison un- 
der the same control as the women’s reforma- 
tory, rather than the men’s penitentiary.” 

Mr. Jones, the warden of the penitentiary, 
where about sixty women are held as convicts, 
says: 

“My experience here leads me to believe 
that the women’s prisons should be divorced 
from the penitentiary proper and a suitable 
and healthful site selected in some convenient 
part of the state where an up-to-date prison 
could be built and conducted along reformatory 
lines. Its management should be widely dif- 
ferent from that of a prison where men are 
confined. Women should be given greater lib- 
erties and a system of merit which cannot be 
granted them under present conditions. Close 
proximity to a large body of male prisoners 
is not generally conducive to a _ moral 
atmosphere.” 

Governor Harmon 
about this matter: 


“T have been forced by the facts to the con- 
clusion that the public welfare requires a re- 
formatory for women. There is no doubt 
that women should be put in charge of both 
prison and reformatory. The legal difficulty 
which has been supposed to stand in the way 
can be avoided by providing that the manage- 
ment shall be in the hands of a matron as the 
executive head with such other female assist- 
ants as may be required. If masculine atten- 
tion be desired it can be supplied by a board 
of trustees,” 


is equally in earnest 
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PRISONERS LEAVE CONNECTICUT 


The terms of 134 prisoners have expired at 
the Connecticut State Prison during the past 
year, 120 of whom have been met by represen- 
tatives of the Connecticut Prison Association 
upon their release. A peculiar situation in 
connection with the care of the discharged 
prisoner in Connecticut is brought about by 
the fact that almost half of those discharged 
wish to leave the state. Nearly half claim to 
be going home or to relatives. An effort is 
made to keep in touch with them and to steady 
them whenever possible. A letter urging the 


‘ministers of the state to observe Prison Sun- 


day was sent out, and with it a list of the 
books on criminology in their local library. 
Considerable interest was shown throughout 
the state in the observance of Prison Sunday, 
and the newspapers did their share. 


THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


The sixty-fifth annual report of the Prison 
Association of New York thus sums up the 
functions of the association: The reformation 
of the criminal, the inspection and improve- 
ment of prisons and of prison discipline, the 
support of needed legislation, the protection of 
society against crime, the protection of the 
unjustly accused, the giving of aid to pri- 
soners’ families, ‘the supervision of young men 
on parole or probation, and the giving of em- 
ployment, food, etc. to discharged prisoners. 
In carrying out its work of protection and ref- 
ormation of the prisoner, the association last 
year supported bills for a separate reforma- 
tory for young men under twenty-one, for a 
farm colony for tramps and vagrants, and for 
medical care for inebriates. It also pressed 
for a constitutional amendment that would 
make regular and useful work for prisoners 
possible. In fulfilling their prevention and 
“after-care’ functions the five parole agents 
looked after over 900 men, and the two pro- 
bation officers had in their care 185 persons. 

The report contains much interesting in- 
formation in regard to the correctional system 
of the state, as well as a short account of 
the International Prison Congress, and a chap- 
ter on the Indeterminate Sentence by Eu- 
gene Smith, president of the association. 


ALLEGED “GUM-SHOE METHODS” 


The Pittsburgh Times spends half a column 
of editorial space in inveighing against the 
“coddling of convicts,” which it declares is an 
occupation that delights “the namby pambyism 
of latter-day propagandists.” The space 
would have been much more worthily used if 
some true prison reformer—Z. R. Brockway, 
for instance—had filled it with his views of 
the proper treatment of criminals. They 
would have found very little namby-pamby- 
ism in his doctrine. Individual discipline is 
his remedy. But that is quite consistent with 
humane treatment while in the prison, and 
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with surveillance afterward. This oversight 


is by no means a “gum-shoe method.” It 
involves placing the man at some industry 
with a responsible employer from the day he 
is released, together with constant and pro- 
longed accounting to officials appointed to 
receive reports until the ex-convict can be 
trusted to stand alone and live a decent life. 
Then the “gum shoes” are gladly kicked off 
by the supervisors and the man is left free. 
All this, of course, is hard to understand in 
any state where convicts are turned loose at 
the prison door on the expiration of a definite 
sentence, without friends or funds and with 
the police ready to dog their steps and em- 
ployers unwilling to take them. Even where 
in exceptional cases they find work, their: so- 
called honest fellow workmen insist on hav- 
ing them discharged because they have been 
“Sail birds.” If only the Times and the press 
in general would stand for the indeterminate 
sentence, to be applied wisely with all the 
needful restrictions for the benefit of society 
and of the prisoner, there need be no hue 
and cry against the “preposterousness” of 
asking to have the ex-convict “restored to the 
Such papers seem to for- 
get that a hundred thousand ex-convicts are 
yearly poured out into the great current of 
society by the expiration of definite sentences, 
most of them with no fitness, industrially or 
otherwise, to become honest citizens. The 
proper application of the indeterminate sen- 
tence would sift out those ready for their 
exit from prison walls and the refuse would 
be held till prepared for life outside. 


PROBATION URGED IN MICHIGAN 

The Grand Rapids Press, in discussing the 
bill to establish a uniform system of .proba- 
tion throughout Michigan, puts the reform in 
a nutshell: 

“Those who have made any study of the 
criminal problem admit that the police court 
should be safeguarded in this manner. In it 
appear prisoners who are taking their first 
steps in crime and a little kindly guidance 
and assistance extended before they have 
gone too far frequently saves them to society 
as decent and clean citizens. The large per- 
centage of defendants in the lower courts 
are boys and young men who are more mis- 
chievous than bad. They are too old to be 
given the advantages of the juvenile court 
and they are too young to be classed as crim- 
inals. Broadening the field of the probation 
system to include them is a reform which 
should bring about much practical good.” 


INDUSTRY CROWDS OUT CRIME 

Immediately after the Civil War a young 
colored man in Alabama determined to win 
independence. The United States govern- 
ment had given him his freedom, but left him 
naked and ignorant, without land and without 
schooling. Even Russia when she freed her 
serfs went through the form of giving each 
of them a bit of earth on which to live and to 
die. John Benson, along with millions of other 
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freedmen, was left to shift for himself; but 
he did not in the process, like most of them, 
become shiftless. The first year he worked 
for pay which was to be a bale of cotton. 
By good luck cotton was high that year and 
his bale brought him several hundred dollars. 
He was no man’s hired servant after that. 
His former master sold him a scrap of land 
and he bought a mule. That was the begin- 
ning of a long, hard-working, honest life. 
Today he is the owner of more than 2,000 
acres of land and countless mules. At least 
when he was asked, the other day, how many 
he had, he laughed and said, “To tell the living 
truth I do not know.” They are scattered 
about on his various farms in which for nearly 
half a century he has been the pattern as 
well as the patron. 

John Benson lives in the uplands of Ala- 
bama, eighteen miles from any railroad, on 
stony soil. Kowaliga, his home, is away from 
all modern appliances of culture, save the 
school which his son was instrumental in es- 
tablishing some years ago. It is not very far 
from Wetumpka, where the state of Alabama 
has a great prison farm. Mr. Benson goes 
often to Wetumpka and is acquainted with 
conditions there. He knows all the colored 
people within a radius of many miles and has 
more than three hundred on his own land. 
He has been a tremendous power in keeping 
these Negroes industrious and honest. He 
was asked how many had been sent to We- 
tumpka from this hilltop community. He 
paused a few minutes, and then replied: 
“Not one that I can recollect. They have 
had to work too hard to have time for mis- 
chief.” Hard work has crowded out crime in 
that part of Alabama. 


STATE GOVERNMENT FOR JAILS 

Certain reforms that almost seem so self- 
evident as to need no discussion must be 
stated and re-stated until they are brought 
about. Hence, whenever any influential 
authority declares in favor of. them the fact 
should be known. One such reform is mak- 
ing state institutions of all jails and reforma- 
tories. The New Bedford Standard says: 
“We quite agree with the Boston Common 
that the management of such institutions 
should not be in the hands of county commis- 
sioners. All the jails and reformatories of 
whatever grade should be state institutions.” 
Not until then can there be uniformity in the 
administration of penal establishments, 


THE PRISONS OF CONNECTICUT 

The annual report of the Connecticut Prison 
Association urges state control and supervision 
of all jails. The establishment of a state farm 
for drunkards is another reform for which 
the association is working. Connecticut is 
likely to adopt further reforms, for she has 
already on her statute books four advanced 
laws relating to penal matters: the indeter- 
minate sentence, the maximum sentence of 
thirty years for a third offence, the law author- 


‘izing operation for prevention of procreation, 


and the probation law. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


FISCAL CONTROL OF STATE INSTITUTIONS, AN INVESTIGA- 
TION MADE BY HENRY C. WRIGHT, FOR THE NEW 
YORK STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION 


The State Charities Aid Association of New York, with the financial assistance of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, engaged Henry C. Wright to prepare a report upon the 
financial administration and conduct of state institutions. The report compares the 
results obtained by the three différent systems of state supervision and control of insti- 
tutions which obtain in New York, Indiana, and Iowa. As pointed out in THE SURVEY 
for April 22, Mr. Wright comes to the conclusion that some benefits have undoubtedly 
been secured by the system of centralization in the management of state institutions. But 
the net result, he holds, has been to get cheapness and not economy, for centralization as 
such is not necessarily a measure for securing wise economy. The report has drawn 
attention to the important points considered so that the following reviews by prominent 


officials in each of the states concerned are timely and interesting. 


REVIEWED BY HOMER FOLKS 


Secretary State Charities Aid Association 


Mr. Wright’s report is the first effort, so 
far as I am aware, to ascertain in any com- 
parative way the actual results of different 
forms of fiscal control of state charitable 
institutions. There have been numerous ex- 
positions from an a priori point of view, of 
the advantages of a central board of control, 
and of the advantages of control by separate 
or local boards of managers. It has been 
assumed by many that a central board of con- 
trol was of necessity more business-like, 
more economical, more efficient as a fiscal 
method, but that possibly these advantages 
might be outweighed by considerations of 
an educational or humanitarian nature. Mr. 
Wright’s investigation directed itself exclu- 
sively to the question of business efficiency. 

In the introduction to Part I of Mr. Wright’s 
report, relating exclusively to the state of 
New York, I expressed the opinion that many 
persons would doubtless be somewhat dis- 
appointed in that the results were so largely 
negative, and in that they failed clearly to 
justify or to condemn various legislative en- 
actments and administrative methods of 
partial central control. 

No such comment can be made, in my judg- 
ment, on the second portion of the report. 
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The comparative study of the financial opera- 
tions of the state institutions of lowa, and 
of those of Indiana in connection with the 
earlier study in New York, makes perfectly 
clear many things which remained in doubt 
from the point of view of New York ex- 
perience alone. No doubt can remain in the 
mind of any impartial reader, in my judg- 
ment, as to the fact that centralized adminis- 
trative control has not realized even the rea- 
sonable expectations of its proponents. Noth- 
ing could be more surprising than to learn 
that in certain business matters there is less 
uniformity in Iowa, with complete central 
control, than in Indiana, with only an ad- 
visory state board of charities. 

A moving picture of red tape in operation 
would be a fair characterization of the pages 
of Mr. Wright’s report on the operations of 
the central fiscal authorities of the state char- 
itable institutions of New York under pre- 
vious administrations. If any citizen any- 
where in the United States is attracted by the 
thought of the order, system, economy and 
efficiency, which one might naturally suppose 
would result from a centralized system, he 
should read Mr. Wright’s report as a suitable 
antidote. Therein he will observe how a so- 
called business arrangement may subject the 
decisions of competent superintendents of 
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wide experience, and whom the state thinks 
it worth while to pay large salaries, to re- 
vision by clerks sitting in offices at Albany, 
who have had no experience in institutional 
management and have little knowledge of the 
actual working or needs of the institutions. 
Mr. Wright finds that some minor savings 
were effected by the introduction of the esti- 
mate system. Whether these savings amount 
to as much as the cost of carrying on the cen- 
tral machinery Mr.- Wright says cannot be 
ascertained. Neither can we ever measure 
the cost to the state of the exhaustion of its 
expert superintendents in the effort to justify 
their detailed requisitions by correspondence 
to clerks scores or hundreds of miles distant. 

The harrassing results of the estimate sys- 
tem, as operated in connection with the chari- 
table institutions, was due, in a measure, to the 
personnel in office, rather than to the system. 
The changes instituted by the present fiscal 
supervisor, Dennis McCarthy, have been a 
great relief to most, if not all of the super- 
intendents. The fact remains, however, that 
the system was operated, as Mr. Wright de- 
scribes, by Mr. McCarthy’s predecessors. The 
system is one the details of which are neces- 
sarily left to subordinates, and these subor- 
dinates almost inevitably feel that they will 
show their efficiency by the rigor with which 
they handle these details. 

There can be, I think, no substantial dissent 
from Mr. Wright’s findings of fact. There 
may be some dissent, though I think it will 
be difficult to maintain it, from some portions 
of his conclusions as to actual net results in 
New York, Iowa, and Indiana. There will 
be a somewhat larger number who will ques- 
tion the wisdom of his suggested method of 
supervision of state institutions. While Mr. 
Wright finds what we may call the Indiana 
system more effective and more desirable than 
either the New York system or the Iowa 
system, he does not recommend the adoption 
genérally of the Indiana system. On the 
contrary, he suggests a method of supervision 
partaking in some degree of the New York 
system, resembling it somewhat on superficial 
examination, but nevertheless radically differ- 
ent in spirit and purpose. 

Mr. Wright proposes a central state board 
organized something like a state board of 
charities, upon which he proposes to confer 
substantially three powers: 

(a) Inspection and recommendation. 
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(b) Approval of plans of buildings and im- 
provements. 

(c) Apportionment of appropriation among 
items. 

Some other minor powers are conferred, 
but ingthe main all other power is left in 
the hands of the boards of managers. 

Of the powers proposed for the central 
board, the first, inspection and recommenda- 
tion, is now possessed by every state board of 
charities. As to the second, approval of plans 
of buildings and improvements, there will be, 
in my judgment, little difference of opinion. 
A board of managers is not likely to have in 
mind the needs of all the different portions 
of the state, and its judgment as to what par- 
ticular construction is most urgently needed 
should be subject, in my opinion, to revision 
and veto by an authority representing all parts 
of the state. As to the third substantial power 
which Mr. Wright proposes to confer upon a 
central board, the apportionment of funds to 
various purposes, it is not easy to see how 
the judgment of experts on the various sub- 
jects which he enumerates can be made ef- 
fective unless this degree of fiscal control is 
vested in a central board. Absence of ade- 
quate expert direction Mr. Wright finds to 
be the greatest shortcoming in all three states. 
It can hardly be expected that each state in- 
stitution will employ its own experts of the 
various sorts needed. If such experts are to 
be employed by the central board, how is their 
advice to be made effective unless the central 
board controls the apportionment of funds as 
between various institutional purposes? 

It would seem that any who dissent from 
this suggestion should bring forward some al- 
ternative plan by which the end which Mr. 
Wright has in mind, the effective utilization 
of expert information, can be secured. 

I have no hesitation in pronouncing Mr. 
Wright’s report by far the most valuable col- 
lection of data concerning the financial opera- 
tions of state institutions which has been 
made in this country. I accept his findings 
and his conclusions without qualification. I 
am inclined to believe his constructive pro- 
gram the best plan yet outlined for the ad- | 
ministration of state institutions in the United 
States. I believe that changes in existing 
systems in the various states should be in the 
direction of adapting their existing methods 
more and more closely to the plan outlined 
by Mr. Wright. 
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REVIEWED BY AMOS W. BUTLER 


Secretary, Board of State Charities Indiana 


From my knowledge of the charitable and 
correctional institutions of Indiana, I can say 
that Mr. Wright’s report on the whole is a 
fair statement of the fiscal affairs in our in- 
stitutions. It should be added that we have 
for a number of years been fortunate in hav- 
ing faithful and efficient executive officers at 
the head of most of our institutions. Some 
of these have been in the service for many 
years. They have co-operated to bring about 
better conditions and to establish more uni- 
formity and efficiency. We have seen gradual 
improvement both in law and in_ practice. 
There are yet many things to be done. We 
know in what we are lacking and hope in 
the same way to make further advancement. 

I believe in a broad sense the methods em- 
ployed in Indiana will apply in most of our 
states. The plan proposed by Mr. Wright 
for combined supervision and administrative 
authority does not meet my approval. <A 
proper system of institutional organization 
should provide for an administrative board 
and a supervisory agency. These two should 
be completely separate. The latter should 
have no executive functions. It should rep- 
resent the people of the state in the super- 
vision of the whole system of public chari- 
ties. It should see that every inmate of every 
institution receives proper care, that every 
institution is properly conducted, that the pub- 
lic funds are properly expended, and that the 
management is protected from unjust criticism. 


In conclusion, it should be said that Mr. . 


Wright and the agencies for which he is 
working, have by this investigation rendered 
a useful service. 


REVIEWED BY ALBERT WARREN 
FERRIS, M. D. 


President of the New York State Commission in Lunacy 


The report of Henry C. Wright is admir- 
able and of great value; but not unnaturally 
it contains errors in appreciation and estima- 
tion of relations which are not surprising in 
one who is unused to the intricacies of the 
hospital system. His tabulation of the cost 
of supervision is unfair, and hence the econ- 
omic basis of his decision for or against con- 
trol by a central body in New York state is 
largely fictitious. The expenses of a board 
of physicians charged with the duty of ex- 
amining and securing the deportation of 
aliens with mental defect are not properly 
charged against supervision. So insignificant 
are these expenses elsewhere than at the port 
of New York, that they should be considered 
separately in the cases of each of the states 
compared. The expenses of the state archi- 
tect are improperly charged to supervision. 
The architect’s work is chargeable only to 
construction, with the possible exception of 
the actual and very small cost of his building 
inspectors, and even this is in no sense super- 
vision of the care and treatment of insane 
or other dependents. Nor are the expenses 
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of attorneys properly charged to supervision. 
They are purely maintenance charges. Why 
not, pari passu, consider part of the expense 
of the state comptroller’s office as chargeable 
to supervision? 

Hence about $100,000 should be deducted 
from Mr. Wright’s total in New York state 
from which he deduces his per capita cost of 
supervision, which should really be very close 
to three dollars, with a ratio of about one 
dollar to seventy-five dollars of the “amount 
supervised,’ to use his words. ( 

Personally, I am in favor of decentraliza- 
tion to as great an extent as is possible with 
the proper preservation of a deciding and 
veto authority, and of the consolidation of 
purchasing to such an extent as will provide 
for securing the maximum discounts in as 
many instances as possible. Aggregate pur- 
chase for the entire state would be unwise, 
because it would vest too much authority and 
risk, too much temptation in the case of a 
single officer; because it would deprive us of 
the stimulating rivalry between purchasing 
bodies of different departments, since the com- 
parison of staples and prices from time to 
time is very helpful and corrective; and be- 
cause, beyond a certain total, no additional 
purchases secure additional discounts, and 
therefore mere aggregation of purchases is 
not of as much value as the outsider imagines. 

Institution superintendents and stewards 
ought to be largely independent of the cen- 
tral authority as regards their responsibility 
and accountability, and should not expect to 
be so closely supervised as to seek for con- 
stant suggestion, restraint, or actual direc- 
tion in matters of detail, but should acknowl- 
edge conscientious responsibility, and actual 
results should be demanded of them. After 
a good system of administration has been 
adopted, with checks and counterchecks upon 
those who have financial or similar respon- 
sibility, no deviations should be made, and no 
feeling that one’s fellow officers and employes 
are perfectly honest and conscientious should 
operate to lighten the responsibility of accu- 
rate accounting, both in dishursement and in 
receipt. 

Is it reasonable to expect the best results 
from unpaid managers and department: heads, 
from whom minute devotion is exacted or 
upon whom weighty financial responsibilities 
are laid? What does experience teach? 

With few exceptions, gifted persons of 
great ability have already their own fields of 
activity before their success is recognized by 
an appointing power which desires that they 
share with the state their valued attainments. 


My impression is that three separate boards 


of control, respectively of the hospitals for 
the insane, the general charitable institutions, 
and the state prisons, properly constituted, 
will secure better results in New York than 
one central board of supervision with unpaid 
boards of managers who shall bear the bur- 
den of management,—of contracting for pur- 
chases, and, it is to be inferred, of construc- 
tion of buildings. 
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REVIEWED BY G. S. ROBINSON 


Chairman of Board of Control of State Institutions of Iowa 


Thirteen years ago the board of control 
system of Iowa discussed by Mr. Wright suc- 
ceeded the system of a local board for each 
of the state charitable, correctional, and penal 
institutions. The new system has given better 
service than the old, for less money, prices 
considered, and although bitterly opposed at 
first is now generally approved by the people 
of the state. 

The true test of a system is its efficiency 
when applied, and before it can be compared 
satisfactorily with another the two must be 
operated under similar conditions, and when 
the operation is a means to an end the com- 
parison cannot be made without considering 
fully the results accomplished. But Mr. 
Wright ignores this evident truth and attempts 
to compare systems of administration involv- 
ing duties in important respects unlike, and 
the purchasing of a few supplies in different 
markets from the standpoint of cost alone, 
and without any regard whatever for the gen- 
eral results obtained. 

It was unnecessary for Mr. Wright to show 
as he does at great length, that many cases of 
mistake, delay, neglect of duty, improvidence, 
petty exaction, and offensive exhibition of 
authority occur under a centralized system 
of control. Unfortunately these occur under 
all systems dependent upon human endeavor 
subject to supervision, although not a neces- 
sary part of any. If Mr. Wright found fewer 
cases of that kind in Indiana than in New 
York or Iowa it was for the reason that he 
did not look for them there or because the 
various boards of managers exercised but lit- 
tle actual control, merely confirming the 
wishes of their superintendents. That this 
is apt to be the case where the managers are 
busy men, giving time and thought to their 
official duties but a day or two each month, 
and having confidence in their superintendent, 
is well known. The report shows that the 
boards of managers of Indiana have but lit- 
tle to do, except in a formal way, with the 
buying, as “the superintendents do the speci- 
fying, buying, and receiving.” 

The report so far as it compares the 
systems of the three states treats of two mat- 
ters only, i. e., the cost of supervision and 
the methods of purchasing and the cost of a 
portion of the food supplies. Since Indiana 
has sixteen state institutions of the class under 
consideration, and Iowa fifteen with nearly 
the same population, it would seem that the 
cost of supervision might be compared. But 
we find at the outset that “supervision” is not 
the same in the two states. In Iowa it in- 
volves all that it does in Indiana and in ad- 
dition the keeping of duplicate accounts with 
all state institutions, the frequent checking of 
accounts and stores, periodical and frequent 
visits to each institution, the semi-annual in- 
spection of eighty-six county and private in- 
stitutions in which insane persons, friendless 
and indigent children, or delinquent children 
are kept; the maintenance of a department on 
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tuberculosis, including two state lecturers, 
and the printing and distributing of large 
quantities of literature; the placing and super- 
vision of boys and girls from the industrial 
schools, and the maintaining of a state archi- 
tect, his office and necessary assistance and 
supplies. When proper allowance is made 
for these extra duties it will be found that 
the per capita cost of supervision in Iowa is 
less than it is in Indiana. The cost of super- 
vision as related to expenditures supervised 
depends in part upon appropriations for new 
buildings, and these in Iowa for the period 
in question were exceptionally small. 

The official reports of the three states show 
that the total cost per inmate of maintaining 
most, if not all, the Iowa institutions is con- 
siderably less than in the other states, but for 
some unknown reason Mr. Wright has seen 
fit to confine his inquiries to the purchase of a 
part only of the food supplies for a few in- 
stitutions, and the cost of such supplies would 
not exceed one-fourth of the total expendi- 
tures for these institutions supervised by the 
board of control in Iowa and other officers in 
other states. 

The space allotted is too small to permit a 
review of Mr. Wright’s many statements, 
tables, and figures. Some of his statements 
are vigorously denied by institution officers 
who know the facts. A marked characteristic 
of the report is the making of statements hav- 
ing no support in the facts set out and in 
the drawing of general conclusions from iso- 
lated facts or very inadequate facts. An 
example of a conclusion not based on facts 
shown is the statement that the institutions of 
Indiana “are managed more economically and 
more satisfactorily than the institutions in 
either Iowa . or New York.” 

The investigation of Mr. Wright did not 
include the general management of the in- 
stitutions, and it would be impossible to de- 
termine from the facts he sets out which in- 
stitutions are most economically or most satis- 
factorily managed. His investigation, except 
as to supervision, was almost wholly confined 
to methods of purchase and to cost of twenty- 
eight articles of food purchased under differ- 
ent conditions and mainly in different markets 
for a period of one year, the year not being 
the same in Iowa that it was in the other 
states. Moreover, the examination was con- 
fined to but a few of the institutions of the 
three states. Yet from the very incomplete 
knowledge thus obtained Mr. Wright does not 
hesitate to compare the different systems and 
to condemn and to praise where he is not in- 
formed. It will be observed that he does not 
speak as one having practical knowledge of 
the matters considered. 

Mr. Wright has set out numerous tables 
showing quantities of certain articles of food 
consumed, the protein and calories they con- 
tained and their cost. Whether the cost in- 
cludes transportation in all cases is not shown 
although in Iowa it always does. Whether 
the tables given are correct is not known ex- 
cept those for the Clarinda State Hospital 
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and the Institution for Feeble-minded Chil- 
dren at Glenwood. The table given for Clar- 
inda varies so greatly from the facts as to 
suggest that the wrong table was used in- 
advertently. The table given shows that 1,- 
388.91 pounds of food per capita were used 
at a cost of $59.19, while the fact was that 
only 1,242.27 pounds were used at a cost of 
$48.84. The official report of the Glenwood 
institution shows that the total per capita cost 
for all food for the year in question was 
$38.49 as against $52.28 given by Mr. Wright 
as the cost of a part of the food. It may be 
true that the Iowa institutions consumed more 
food-than did similar institutions of other 
states, and, perhaps, at a greater cost. The 
specifications set out in the report show that 
those for Iowa at the time in question called 
for higher grades of food than did those of 
other states. It is true that many articles of 
inferior grades are as rich in protein and 
calories as are those of better grades and that 
human life and health can be preserved with 
the cheaper articles. Many people. of other 
countries live and thrive on a diet of rye bread 
with lard in lieu of butter, or on a diet of 
oatmeal, or on a diet of rice, fish, and oil. 
Indeed, the pioneers of this country did very 
well on a fare consisting mainly of corn meal 
and pork, and these are now the chief articles 
of diet of many people in this country. If 
Mr. Wright’s apparent theory that the best 
administration is that which gives just the 
quantity of protein and the number of calories 
necessary for life and health for the least 
money be the correct one, it logically follows 
that there is gross waste even in Indiana. At 
the time in question, in Iowa beef meant the 
best corn fed native steers and not grass 
fed steers or cows; butter meant the best 
creamery butter and not butterine; wheat 
flour meant the best patent and not inferior 
grades, and so on through the list. 

The policy of the board of control of Iowa 
has been to allow the dietary of each institu- 
tion to be determined largely by its chief exe- 
cutive officer, although supervision is exercised 
by the board. The food supplies of the hos- 
pitals, for instance, are so intimately con- 
nected with the proper treatment of patients, 
that it is believed the superintendents should 
have a large influence in determining what 
those supplies ought to be. 

Mr. Wright’s report is intensely interesting 
although made up largely of unrelated sta- 
tistics, and is of much value because of its 
many important suggestions of a nature to 
stimulate inquiry, but persons having actual 
experience in the management of state in- 
stitutions will be apt to demand further proof 
before accepting some of its most important 
conclusions. 

[The objections made to Mr. Wright’s fig- 
ures were of such a nature as to make it seem 
fair to give the latter a chance to explain. 
Following is his comment.—Eb. | 

Judge Robinson, who is chairman of the 
Board of Control of Iowa, criticises the food 
data as applied to Clarinda Hospital and the 
Glenwood Institution for Feeble-Minded Chil- 
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dren. The food data used in my report, as 
applied to the institutions in Iowa, was com- 
pile by the head bookkeeper and transmitted to 
me by the secretary of the Board of Con- 
trol. Since seeing proof of the foregoing 
article, I have had the figures furnished by 
the Board of Control again summarized and 
checked, and I find the totals given in my 
report correct, as based upon the detailed fig- 
ures furnished by the Iowa board. Accord- 
ing to Judge Robinson the figures printed in 
my report do not correspond to the official 
figures which they have subsequently com- 
piled. Naturally I am unable to furnish any 
explanation of this difference in two sets of 
official figures. It is possible that Judge Rob- 
inson has given the costs and total weights of 
only the food purchased, and has neglected 
to include the food supplied by the institutions” 
farms. 

I shall take occcasion, later, to reply to the 
arguments of Judge Robinson.—HeEnry C. 
WRIGHT. 


JOTTINGS 
A HOME FOR THE DOWN-AND-OUT 


A clubhouse for young men in trouble has 
been opened in Brooklyn. Distrusted because 
of his past such a man often cannot unaided 
find work before his wants drive him back to 
his former method of life. 

The Chrystie Street House in New 
York has for several years been a home for 
young men dismissed from the city prisons, as. 
well as for boys who are in danger of going 
wrong for lack of someone to put them om 
the right track. As soon as boys have se- 
cured jobs they have left the club, and many 
who today hold good, and even responsible, 
positions have become alumni and supporters, 
instead of beneficiaries. The new Upanin 
Club of Brooklyn is modelling its work upon 
that performed under Wallace Gillpatrick at 
the Chrystie Street House. It is an indirect 
outgrowth of the new activity in settlement 
work in Brooklyn that followed the union of 
several old organizations in the United Neigh- 
borhood Guild. The president of the board 
of trustees is Robert J. Wilkin, judge of the 
Children’s Court. 


A JEWELRY TRADE CLASS FOR CRIPPLES 


In every community there are many men 
and women who are handicapped by physicaf 
defects. How to help them has been a prob- 
lem that has almost “stumped” charity. 
Eleanor H. Adler and Serena G. Marshall 
for the New York School of Philanthropy 
made an investigation to discover what trades. 
and industries offered the best opportunities 
for cripples. They came to the conclusion” 
that a special training school is needed in New 
York, “which will confine its activities to 
those trades which cripples can pursue with 
advantage, and which, at the same time, will be 
broad enough in its opportunities to render self- 
supporting the many classes of handicapped.” 


1THp Survny, April 30, 1910. 
May 20, 1911. 
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THE JEWELRY TRADE CLASS AT WORK. 


To carry out this idea partially a jewelry 
trade class for crippled boys and young men 
was started in September, 1909, in the Rhine- 
lander School, New York. It is supported by 
the Brearley League, which also maintains 
other industrial classes for cripples. The jew- 
elry trade was chosen for several reasons: 

The work does not require physical strength 
and most of it can be done seated. Only the 
hands are essential, and most cripples are dis- 
abled in other ways. There seems to be a 
steady demand for skilled workers and the 
trade is one which an unskilled immigrant can- 
not acquire without apprenticeship, which gives 
a skilled cripple a needed advantage. 

The first year was one of experiment, but 
at the close of the second those interested 
feel that the class has justified itself. Seven- 
teen pupils, ranging in age from fourteen to 
twenty-four; are now working five days each 


week, six hours a day. The instruction has 


been. systematic for beginners. Among the 
more advanced the teacher has endeavored to 
develop individual talent. They have learned 
the principles of their trade, the use of tools 
and blow-pipes, stone-setting, chain-making, 
metal piercing—and are able to do neat re- 
pair work. As yet, they have worked little in 
precious metals and have not attempted the 
advanced work of enameling. 

They are handicapped in many ways, but all 
are mentally normal and should be judged by 
their ability and not by their infirmity. Tuber- 
cular cases are not admitted. All have im- 
proved in health since entering the class. 

As yet they have been paid only a per cent 
on a few orders filled, and for some repair 
work, but the time is now ripe for a larger re- 
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ward for their labor. An outlet for the supply 
is where help is most needed. 

At first it was hoped to develop the Clase 
into a workshop and to secure orders to be 
filled in the classroom. Thus far this has not 
been successful, because no firms have been 
sufficiently interested to give them a chance to 
prove their efficiency. The present hope is to 
be able to place the pupils in good factories. 


CHURCH LEAGUE FOR PEACE 


A conference of ministers and laymen repre- 
senting six denominations was held at the 
Machinists’ Club, New York city, on April 
21, for the consideration of ways and means 
of organizing a church league for peace. 

The churches of America with thirty million 
actual members represent, it was asserted, the 
greatest potential power for peace. The pro- 
posed league seeks to utilize these vast num- 
bers by creating in each denomination a peace 
commission consisting of one or more mem- 
bers. It would be the duty of this commis- 
sion to appoint in every individual church in 
its jurisdiction a layman or minister who 
should represent the interests of peace in his 
congregation. This representative is to serve 
as a center for the distribution of literature 
and as the executive agent for all peace propa- 
ganda. In this way, a vast organization, it 
is thought, could be built up with little ex- 
pense or duplication of machinery, and by 
co-ordinating the denominational commissions 
under a central body or executive secretary, 
the churches of the whole country could make 
intelligent and concerted movement in times 
of critical legislation. 
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CHURCH SOCIAL ‘SERVICE WORK 


On the recommendation of a sub-committee 
of three of the Commission on the Church and 
Social Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches, Charles S. Macfarland, secretary of 
the Industrial Commission of the National 
Council of Congregational Churches, has been 
made executive 
secretary of the 
c Oo m mission. 
Dr. Macfar- 
land, who was 
born in Boston 
in 1806, began 
life as a busi- 
ness man, but 
soon gave up 
business to en- 
ter Yale as a 
student, and 
there took the 
degrees of 
bachelor of 
arts, bachelor 
of divinity, and 
doctor of phil- 
osophy. As a 
lecturer at Yale 
he instituted a 
noteworthy 
course of lec- 
tures on Pas- 
toral Functions, 
in which men 
in practical life 
were introduced to the problems of the rela- 
tion of the church to social welfare. In the 
ministry his career has been varied; he has 
served in a city mission, a country church, a 
suburban church, and, for the last five years, 
as pastor in the industrial community of East 
Norwalk, Conn. 

His study of industrial conditions both at 
home and abroad, his practical church work, 
his relations with both labor organizations and 
employers’ associations, and the work which 
he has done in furthering labor legislation in 
Connecticut make him peculiarly fitted for the 
duties of secretary of the Commission on the 
Church and Social Service. 

The commission was appointed a little over 
a year ago. Its chairman is Frank Mason 
North, and its other members are C. S. Mac- 
farland, Charles Stelzle, E. H. Abbott, E. T. 
Devine, John M. Glenn, J. H. Melish, Josiah 
Strong, C. L Thompson, C. R. Towson, and 
Leighton Williams. Until his death J. S. 
Huyler was also a member. The Churches 
Appeal in Behalf of Labor, of which 10,000 
copies were sent out, stated the three-fold ob- 
ject of the commission to be the establishing 
of one day’s rest in seven, a living wage, and 
reasonable hours of labor. Besides circulat- 
ing this pamphlet and the report of the com- 
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Executive secretary of the 
commission on the church and 
social service of the Federal] 
Council of Churches. 
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mittee on the church and modern industry 
among the churches, the commission has plan- 
ned and brought into use in hundreds of Sun- 
day schools a plan of studies on social topics, 
and has begun research into conditions in var- 
ious trades. The most considerable work in 
these directions carried through by the com- 
mission is the investigation and report on the 
industrial situation at South Bethlehem, Pa., 
during the strike last May, which was made 
by a sub-committee consisting of Charles 


- Stelzle, Josiah Strong, and Paul U. Kellogg. 


Dr. Macfarland is the author of many books 
on social and religious topics, among them Cul- 
ture and Service, The Christian Ministry and 
the Social Order, and The Old Puritanism and 
the New Age. 


RUFUS D. SMITH IN MONTREAL 


Rufus D. Smith has been appointed general 
secretary of the Charity Organization Society 
of Montreal to succeed the late Richard H. 
Lane. Mr. Smith after graduating from Cor- 
nell University became an instructor in econ- 
omics and sociology. After two years’ serv- 
ice at the university, he was employed by the 
Associated Charities of Pittsburgh where he 
received his first experience in organized 
charity work. This was followed by work in 
New York for the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. For the last year he has had charge 
of the department of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh where he was an assist- 
ant professor. ‘ 


A NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


To know George E. Vincent well is, if not 
an education, at least inspiring. He is exec- 
utive energy incarnate, liberalized by scholar- 
ship. To this day, moreover, in spite of his 
systematic accuracy of thought and speech 
and plan, in spite of years of tremendously 
hard work, in spite of his achievement in mul- 
tifarious activi- 
ties, there is 
something about 
him amazingly 
boyish. His un- 
dergraduates at 
the University 
of Minnesota 
will discover it 
before he has 
been there three 
months; ° their 
feelings will 
leap to sym- 
pathy with it. 
His humor, 
gilding the dull- 
est situation; 
his enthusiasms, 
controlled by 
good sense, but 
spontaneous 
still as. they 
were in the days 
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at college when he walked five miles through 
the rain, in flannels, to attend a meeting in honor 
of James G. Blaine (“It was a nice-looking 
coat when I put it on,” he once said, telling 
the story, “but when I took it off it was a 
necktie”) ; his quick affections, are all boyish. 
These are the qualities which gave him his 
unique position at the University of Chicago. 
The announcement of his leaving was received 
by hundreds with a feeling of personal and 
bitter loss. On the day last December when 
the news was made public that he was to go 
to Minnesota, two instructors met on the quad- 
rangles, and one said to the other: 

“Been in to see Vincent?” 

“T went to the office,” was the reply, “but 
while I was waiting, I found I couldn’t even 
talk to his clerk about it without making a 
fool of myself, so I had to go home and write 
him a letter instead.” 

Of course the qualities which made him per- 
sonally popular were not those to which his 
rapid advancement at Chicago, and his fre- 
quent calls elsewhere, were due. Fifteen 
years ago it was the brilliancy of his doctor’s 
examination, not the undergraduate demand 
to be admitted to his classes, which led Dr. 
Harper to give him a permanent appointment. 
Ten years ago it was his management of the 
Junior Colleges, not his constant sympathy 
with the under dogs among the students, that 
attracted the attention of colleges looking for 
an administrator. Five years ago it was his 
foresightedness, his industry and his power 
of organization, not his personal charm, which 
the board of trustees had in mind when they 
ratified his appointment as dean of the fac- 
ulties. And so today Minnesota looks upon 
him—as scholar, administrator, organizer, nor 
is Minnesota very likely to be disappointed. 
But ten years from now it will be the same 
story at Minneapolis as today on the south 
side. Pride there will be in his achievements, 
in his abilities; half-humorous, half-dazed ad- 
miration there will be of his celerity, his di- 
plomacy, his energy, and his inventiveness; but 
the pride and the admiration will be over- 
shadowed, or perhaps the word should be 
cemented, by real honest old fashioned affec- 
tion. Mr. Vincent is one of the men, dear 
to Americans, who is “bigger than his job.” 

He has made enemies, of course; no one 
can run so rapid a career as his without up- 
setting someone’s cherished beliefs or expec- 
tations. And his humor, though invariably 
free from malice, is yet caustic enough at 
times to disturb even the callous. But in his 
own academic circles, where the bitterest in- 
tellectual oppositions develop, all the more 
bitter because so narrow in their range, no 
man, however vigorously in contention, has 
ever accused Mr. Vincent of unfair fighting, 
or of any attempt at administrative tyranny. 
He will get his way if he can, like most born 
administrators, but he will neither insist with- 
out explaining nor promise without perform- 
ing. Perhaps it was the training and admon- 
ition of his father, Bishop Vincent, which 
gave him his scrupulous insistence on the 
rights of the “other fellow”; perhaps it was 
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his work at Chautauqua that has kept so 
eager his interest in the average man. ‘There, 


at all events, this scrupulousness, this insist- 
ence, are; in the wider and fuller opportunity 
for their displaying, one believes they will 
brilliantly show. Tw We 


CYRUS NORTHRUP—AN APPRECIATION 


When Cyrus Northrup closed his term of 
twenty-seven years as president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, he turned over to his 
successor an office in which theré was not a 
letter on file. The desk at which he worked 
was innocent of any material suggestive of 
his long administration. Everything that came 
to his hand was finished once and for all. 

When the call 
came to him, in 
1883, to assume 
the duties of 
president of the 
University of 
Minnesota he 
hesitated to give 
up the pleasant 
life as professor 
of English lit- 
erature in the 
second oldest 
university in 
the country, to 
take up admin- 
istrative duties 
in an institu- 
tion at that 
time practically 
unknown’ out- 
side the state. 

At the time 
of his coming 
289 students 
were enrolled. There was at that time but 
one fully organized college, that of science, 
literature, and arts, with slightly differenti- 
ated courses leading to the bachelor’s degrees 
in engineering and agriculture. Four years 
after he came to the university the profes- 
sional departments were organized: law, 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy, and the 
school of agriculture was opened. The uni- 
versity entered upon a period of unparalleled 
growth that has averaged almost two hun- 
dred a year for all his administration, until 
the enrollment was 5,675. 

The problems involved in such a growth 
were many and perplexing, and sufficient to’ 
tax the ingenuity and patriotism of any man. 
They have called for the exercise of great 
common sense, for which President Northrop 
is noted, and for an optimistic faith in the 
future. What other administrators might have 
accomplished through organization President 
Northrop has accomplished through his per- 
sonality. He has been the unifying force in 
the institution and has held it together. Being 
possessed with the feeling that it was one of 
the duties of the university to reach the largest 
number possible, he saw clearly the possibili- 
ties of the recently organized high school sys- 
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tem of the state and made the most of it, 
so that an unusually large percentage of the 
graduates of the high schools have entered 
the university. 

For twenty-seven years he has been recog- 
nized as the foremost citizen of the state and 
his lightest word has carried more weight 
than the weightiest logic of others. His lead- 
ership in things that are for the highest and 
best good of the people of the state has been 
undisputed and it has always been wholesome, 
helpful, and inspiring. 

He has always been of a deeply religious 
nature, but while he has always been out- 
spoken in regard to his religious faith and 
belief he has been tolerant of the beliefs of 
others. In an address adopted by the regents, 
upon his retiring from office, this statement 
is made: “With singular tact, but with mrch 
force, he has ever supported the right, and 
unsparingly condemned iniquity in every form. 
rain His life is a splendid example of 
gentleness combined with steadfastness of 
purpose, of kindness with firmness, of definite 
tenets with toleration as broad as daylight. 
The extent of his influence for good is im- 
measurable.” 

President Northrop has ever been ready to 
serve anyone. The door of his office has never 
been locked and no one has ever stood guard 
over it. He has been ready to receive visitors 
at his home any hour of the day or night. 
Not only faculty, alumni, and students have 
gone to him for help and encouragement, but 
hundreds of our citizens have been free to 
seek his advice. Generous almost to a fault, 
hundreds of students when hard pressed have 
gone to him for loans of money, which have 
never been refused. ; 

As a speaker he has been ready to answer 
calls from any part of the state where he 
could be of service. The dominant traits of 
his speaking have been clearness and direct- 
ness of statement, backed by convincing logic. 
When he feels deeply what he is saying he 
puts into it a personal feeling that is even 
more convincing than his logic. IDE IBY Alp 


DEATH OF JOHN PASSMORE EDWARDS 


The death of John Passmore Edwards in 
London on April 8 at the age of eighty-seven 
removes one of the older generation of Eng- 
lish philanthropists. Mr. Edwards founded 
more than seventy philanthropic institutions, 
including twenty-five libraries, and in addition 
presented some eighty thousand volumes to 
public libraries, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions. It was at the Passmore Edwards Set- 
tlement in London that Mrs. Humphry Ward 
made the beginning in the summer school and 
playground movement in England. Mr. Ed- 
wards was a self-made man, a journalist, and 
the proprietor of three magazines. 


LILIAN C. STREETER RESIGNS 


After nearly two decades of untiring and 
self-sacrificing work, Lilian C. Streeter has 
found it necessary to resign her position as 
chairman of the New Hampshire State Board 
of Charities and Correction. Mrs. Streeter, 


although unable longer to give as fully of her 
time and services as formerly, expects to take 
an active interest in the work of aiding the 
dependent and unfortunate and especially in 
helping to establish a placing out system for 
children to be supported by private funds. 
Her work has won such appreciation that the 
governor and council paid her the unprece- 
dented honor for New Hampshire of passing 
a resolution of thanks for her “invaluable 
services to the state.” : Nae 
In 1893 Mrs. Streeter after an investigation 
prepared the first report ever made on the 
charities and corrrections of New Hampshire 
antedating the earliest one of the state board 
by three years. It did much to create public 
sentiment in favor of needed reforms and 
was reprinted in 1902 by the board “for pur- 
poses of comparison and reference.” In 1895 
after the judiciary committee of the state 
senate had unanimously voted against a bill 
providing for the removal of children from 
almshouses, she appeared before it and by 
her arguments won their unanimous approval 
for it. As the first secretary of the Board of 
Charities and Correction, she established the 
system of office records. and methods but the 
work was so burdensome that a paid secretary 
had to be engaged in 1901. She retires with 
a long record of earnest service which will 
always be more and more appreciated. 


JOTTINGS 


Clause 79 In Court Again—The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New York 
has reversed the decision of the Special Term 
which held the famous clause 79 of the Page 
law unconstitutional. This is the clause which 
provided for medical examination of convict- 
ed prostitutes and their confinement in a hos- 
pital for a minimum term fixed by magis- 
trates. As the Appellate Division was divided, 
three justices holding the act constitutional 
and two unconstitutional, the case will go to 


‘the Court of Appeals for final decision. 


Philadelphia Milk Show—Next week the 
annual sessions of two national organizations 
interested in the problem of improving the 
milk supply of the country will be held in 
Philadelphia. The Milk Commission of Phila- 
delphia has arranged for a milk exhibition to 
supplement the meetings of the American As- 
sociation of Medical Milk Commissions and 
the Certified Milk Producers’ Association. 
The University of Pennsylvania has aided by 
calling a dairy institute at which-the fore- 
most experts of the country.will speak on the 
production and distribution of good milk, 
dairy farm sanitation and hygiene. At the 
milk show there will be a modern laboratory 
equipped with apparatus used in the examina- 
tion of milk, a reproduction of a model stable 
and of a poor one, charts of milk-born epi- 
demics of typhoid fever and other infectious 
diseases, demonstrations of inexpensive 
methods of preserving milk in the home,“com- 
mercial exhibits and moving pictures. 
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THE GARDEN PLOTS OF 
THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


Years ago, when the old Economite 
Society held the entire tract on which the 
town of Ambridge and the Pittsburgh 
plant of the American Bridge Company 
is located, the bottom land along the Ohio 
river was notable for the excellent crops 
which it produced. Its reputation in this 
respect naturally carried through to the 
present industrial population, and in 
1906, F. T. Cadmus, manager of the plant, 
set on foot a plan to get some good out 
of the tract of unused land adjoining the 
works and the river. He proposed to the 
workmen that he would plow, plant, and 
harvest a crop of potatoes in the hope of 
being able to sell them on a strictly cost 
basis to married men living in Ambridge 
and earning two dollars a day or less, on 
a basis of thirty-five cents a bushel. 

The crop was planted but it was a bad 
year for potatoes in the bottom land. 
Two freshets in the early summer soaked 
the ground and caused rot. The conse- 
quence was a wind-up in the fall with 
potatoes costing about two dollars a 
bushel, but with an auxiliary crop of 
turnips which helped slightly to bal- 
ance the loss. In view of the fact that 


the intention was to sell the potatoes at a 
low price, thereby benefiting the work- 
men, Mr. Cadmus decided it would be far 
better to let them ge at the original price 
of thirty-five cents than to attempt to get 
out whole. This he did with a loss of 
over $200. 

The next year he was not anxious to 
repeat the experiment, but a number who 
had had garden experience applied to 
him for plots of ground, with the result 
that sixty men planted and maintained 
their own gardens of about one-half acre 
each. These plots were too large for the 
men to take care of properly in their 
spare time. Moreover, in the spring of 
1908 the applications increased to such 
an extent that it was considered advisable 
to cut the plots to give a chance to all 
who wished it. 

Since then about 120 men have planted 
regularly. Each year their old plots are 
assigned them if they care to continue 
planting, and new applicants are taken 
care of as far as possible from the new 
land broken for garden purposes, to- 
gether with plots abandoned by those who 
have lost interest. Some additional 
ground has been broken this year with 
the idea of taking in more men than be- 


DOWN WITH THE COST OF LIVING. 
Some of the garden plots on which the Ambridge bridge builders grow their own garden truck. 
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fore. The men pool together and plow 
the ground in the early spring, after 
which stakes are driven and each takes 
care of his own patch through the season. 
A big element in the success of the plan 
is the fact that the bridge works operate 
on a ten-hour schedule while the steel 
mills of the district run twelve hours. 

Prizes are offered for the best crops, 
the best arrangements, the best kept 
gardens, and the largest specimens of 
various kinds. Fifty dollars in prizes 
were distributed last year. Good-natured 
rivalry exists and many of the gardens 
are a credit to the men who look after 
them. 

“The crops grown are uniformly 
good,” writes Mr. Cadmus, who shoul 
rank as one of the real conservationists 
of the Ohio Valley, “and have gone a 
great way toward relieving the living 
conditions of the workmen who are in- 
terested in helping themselves.” 


UNION OF]; rea eeaee 
SAILORS 


The discussion of the conditions of 
deep sea sailors reported in THE SuRVEY 
last week lends interest to the Lake 
Steamers’ Union, which has figured in 
the press a good deal. Beginning fif- 
teen years ago with the avowed inten- 
tion of raising pay and conditions of 
work to a standard at which life at sea 
would be endurable and the seaman could 
afford a home and family on shore, they 
succeeded in improving conditions in re- 
gard to hours and food on shipboard and 
increasing wages, which ran from $12 
to $25 a month for different grades of 
work, to the scale quoted below from 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which com- 
pares the Great Lakes scale for 1910 
with the scale for ocean steamers: 


. Lakes Ocean 
Ordinary seaman . $31.50 $14.75—$25. 
Oilers and fireman.... 52 21.42— 40. 
GoOkste oe isis hea oetoiets 90 59.50— 63.18 


ats 

By 1908 so formidable had the union 
become that the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation declared a lockout of union men. 
This failing, they instituted a welfare 
plan, one feature of which brought the 
whole seamen’s union, numbering 8,500 
men, out on strike. Already about half 
the men have settled down permanently 
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as landsmen. The other half, however, 
still believe that the strike will be won, 
partly, as they say, on account of the 
incompetence of the “green hands” who 
have taken their places, partly by the 
dissatisfaction in turn of these new men 
with the workings of the welfare plan. 
As yet there has been no appreciable re- 
duction of wages, in fact the tendency 
is said to have been to offer high wages 
as an attraction. 

The element in the welfare system 
which proved obnoxious to the union 
is a clause which they claim establishes 
a black list. It provides that every sea- 
man shall be given a record discharge 
book which, on entering employment, 
shall be given the master of the ship, 
and on discharge shall be given back to 
the seaman with the master’s entry in 
regard to the character of his work. 
Where the record is bad, or the man 
has deserted or failed to serve after en- 
gaging, the book is to be returned di- 
rectly to the Lake Carriers’ Association. 
The book contains such a full descrip- 
tion of the man that the union claims 
that the blacklist is unescapable, so long 
as there is no chance of reviewing the 
verdict of any master as to a man, what- 
ever the real basis of that verdict may be. 

Persistent statements have been made 
in the press, emanating from J. Have- 
lock Williams, representative of the Eng- 
lish seamen, of an international stoppage 
of all seamen to take place this month. 
This, according to the report, will begin 
ir. England where the men demand bet- 
ter food, better sanitation, a different 
method of paying wages, establishment 
of circulative boards, and an end to the 
branding of seamen on the hand for pur- 
poses of identification. The English 
seamen are said to be confident that the 
stoppage will spread to Europe and 
America, as the International Congress 
of Transportation Workers has ex- 
pressed a determination to enforce the 
demand for circulation boards. At a 
meeting as far back as June, I9g10, a 
levy of one pound sterling was made on 
seamen in the English union, the mem- 
bership of which is estimated at from 
40,000 to 80,000, and plans were made 
for establishing camps where the men 
could sleep and be fed. 
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INTERESTING THH MAYOR. 


NEW ADVOCATE OF 
THE SANE FOURTH 


The Thomas A. Edison Incorporated 
company has arranged to help champion 
the agitation for a safe but glorious In- 
dependence Day celebration through a 
moving picture film entitled “A Sane 
Fourth of July,” which will be released 
next Friday. This was produced by the 
Edison company in co-operation with the 
Department of Child Hygiene of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and the Ameri- 
can Association for the Conservation of 
Vision. It is believed that an effective 
weapon for attacking the barbarous cus- 
toms of the old-fashioned Fourth, has 
been found since the moving picture 
theatre plays so large a part in forming 
the ideas and tastes of the public. 

The scenario of the drama was pre- 
pared by Clarence Arthur Perry, and 
its plot involves four main char- 
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acters. A young widow as a member of 


-a delegation requests the mayor’s aid 


for an ordinance against the sale of 
dangerous fireworks for the Fourth. The 
latter who is inclined to look with favor 
upon any proposition that enlists the 
interest of his charming neighbor, prom- 
ises his support. But the fireworks deal- 
ers backed by politicians convince him 
that he cannot be re-elected if he favors’ 
the ordinance. Owing to this pressure 
the mayor makes a speech in favor of the 
old-fashioned celebration which carries 
the day when the measure is pending be- 
fore the city council. 

The mayor allows his motherless 
daughter to have only small fire-crackers, 
but in setting them off she receives a 
burn which results in an attack of lock- 


DOCTOR TELLING MAYOR 
HAS LOCKJAW. 


HIS DAUGHTER 


jaw. The widow’s boy surreptitiously 
purchases a cannon fire-cracker which, 
through a delayed explosion, inflicts a 
serious injury to his eyes. The two ac- 
cidents bring home to the mayor the con- 
sequences that follow from an unregu- 
lated celebration and when, the next 
year, he supports a sane observance of 
the day the widow forgives him and all 
ends well. 

While the horrors of the old-fashioned 
celebration are realistically shown, the 
tone of the drama is not morbid. Be- 
sides presenting a delightful love-story a 
vivid reproduction is given of the enjoy- 
able features of a celebration that is both 
gloriously and sanely observed. 

The Edison company in presenting 
this film is not venturing into an untried 
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field for it has already marketed The 
Man Who Learned, a drama based upon 
the effects of impure milk, The Red 
Cross Seal, and The Wedding Bell, in 
which the dangers of sweatshop work 
were pictured. It is fair, therefore, to 
suppose that the company has found it 
profitable to produce photoplays upon 
social uplift topics. The advocates of 
the sane Fourth throughout the country 
are now urging the proprietors of their 
local motion picture theatres to show this 
new film. Their efforts will probably 
succeed well enough to dispose the Edi- 
son company to co-operate many times 
in the future with social workers. 


REFORM OF THE . 
CRIMINAL LAW 


Six associations, interested in the re- 
~ f6rm of criminal Jaw took part in a two 
days’ conference at Columbia Univer- 
‘sity this month. On the evening of the 
“second day, there was a public dinner at 
the Hotel Astor, at which two of. the 
speakers were the president of. the 
United States and Francis J. Heney. 
Permanent work for reform was set on 
foot by the appointment of a committee, 
of which the chairman is George W. 
Kirchwey, professor of law at Columbia 
University, and the secretary O. F. 
Lewis, of the Prison Association of New 
York. This body is charged with the 
organization of a New York State So- 
ciety to be affiliated with the American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Crimin- 
ology. The program of the sessions pre- 
ceding the dinner covered the topics of 
organization, procedure, and problems of 
the courts of inferior criminal jurisdic- 
tion; of the reform of criminal law and 
procedure; and of the responsibility for 
crime. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, president Jf 
Columbia University, welcomed the dele- 
gates. A paper on the magistrates’ courts, 
especially or those in New York, was 
read by Alfred R. Page, and discussed 
by city magistrates Joseph E. Corrigan 
and Peter Barlow. At the same session, 
John Bassett Moore spoke on the diffi- 
culties of our present extradition laws, 
both international and interstate. 

William M. Ivins’ address, What is 
Crime? dwelt on the fundamental defect 
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of our present system, by which legisla- 
tive enactment alone and not a recogniz- 
ed ethical standard makes a given act a 
crime, and Franklin H. Giddings brought 
out the danger to a democratic society 
of increasing its criminal class by visit- 
ing the same punishment on the man 
who commits a single crime as on the 
habitual criminal. The theory of pro- 
tection not punishment, underlying the 
children’s court, was discussed by Julian 
W. Mack. The general forces which tend 
to weaken our criminal law were treated 
by Edwin R: Keedy of Northwestern 
University, Chicago, and the “twice-in- 
jeopardy” principle, which in his opinion 
gives the criminal an undue advantage 
over the state, by Charles C. Nott, an 
assistant district attorney in New York 
county. 

At the third session Felix Adler spoke 
on the ethics of punishment, and Henry 
Rutgers Marshall on the psychological 
side of responsibility for crime. Arthur 
W. Machen, Jr.,-of Baltimore, con- 
trasted the conflicting theories of cor- 
porate responsibility for crime and the 
accountability of the guilty member of 
a “corporation; Carlos F. MacDonald, 
M.D., suggested a system by which the 
giving of evidence by experts could be 
lifted above the reproach of unfairness 
and venality now so common, and How- 
ard S. Gans prophesied the disastrous ef- 
fects, on society in general and the police 
force in particular, of legislation, like that 
now aimed at regulating vice in New 
York, which is not supported by public 
opinion. The following papers were 
read by title and published as part of the 
proceedings: The Probation System in 
the Juvenile Court, by Homer Folks and 
Arthur W. Towne; The Disposition of 
Trivial Offences in Cases of Juvenile De- 
linquency, by Madeline Z. Doty, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation; Criminal 
Statistics in the United States, by Roland 
P. Falkner, assistant director of the cen- 
sus; and the Conduct of Criminal Trials, 
by Victor J. Dowling, justice of the Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, New 
York City. 

In his address at the dinner, President 
Taft spoke of the dangerous leniency 
in America which makes it, in his opin- 
ion, safe to say that fifty per cent of 
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those tried for crimes of which they are 
guilty go unpunished. The reason for 
this he held to be our lack of respect 
for the law, which lowers the standard 
of responsibility of both juries and 
judges. One remedy for this lies in 
raising to the level maintained in Eng- 
land the character of the judge and his 
power to regulate the conduct of the 
trial, to clarify the testimony given, and 
to prevent counsel for either side from 
wasting time on irrelevancies. He be- 
lieves that the judges in this country, 
far from having undue power, are al- 
ready too much limited by statue, and 
he vigorously opposes the further emas- 
culating of this office by giving the peo- 
ple the right of recall. 

The following general ends were ‘ad- 
vocated by Nathan W. MacChesney, 
president of the American Institute of 
Criminal Law and Criminalogy. 


The right of the prosecution to comment 
upon the defendant’s refusal to testify should 
be secured. The right to use private confes- 
sions obtained by officers of the law should be 
abolished. 

The same right of change of venue should 
be given to the state as to the accused. 

The provisions requiring a unanimous ver- 
dict should be done away with, and in all ex- 
cept capital cases a three-quarters verdict 
should be allowed. 

The amendment of indictments should be 
allowed at any time if the entire character of 
the crime is not changed, and the accused is 
given the right, if necessary, to prepare any 
additional defense made necessary by such 
change. 

The power of the trial judge should be re- 
habilitated so that he can summarize and com- 
ment upon the evidence as in the federal 
courts, and cease to be a mere moderator. 

The same number of challenges should be 
allowed to the state as to the accused. 

Public defenders should be provided if an 
appeal is to be allowed the state. 

Where accused takes the stand in his own 
behalf he should be subject to cross-examina- 
tion, and should be taken to have waived his 
constitutional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion. 

An 4ndictment should be sufficient if it speci- 
fies the crime, its time and location, with suffi- 
cient particularity to prevent second prosecu- 
tion. 

Press comment should be stringently limited 
to actual report of the proceedings. 

Jurors should not be disqualified because of 
the reading of accounts or hearings of rumors 
regarding alleged crime, but only when they 
cannot give a fair verdict because of fixed 
opinions. 
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Expert testimony should be rigidly regulated. 
Jury service should be compelled on the 
part of practically every citizen. 


THE WASHINGTON 
COMPENSATION LAW 


The state of Washington has passed an 
exceedingly interesting compulsory com- 
pensation law. One distinctive feature is 
the incorporation in the act itself of the 
statement that compensation legislation 
is not inconsistent with constitutional 
rights, as it is necessary for the common 
welfare and, therefore, being within the 
police power, not subject to the consti- 
tutional limitations underlying private 
controversies. 

The law covers the extra-hazardous in- 
dustries, including practically all work 
except domestic service, agriculture, and 
some forms of handwork. The plan has 
some features of state insurance, as the 
funds are to be administered by three 
industrial insurance commissioners, with 
their assistants, who shall also keep sta- 
tistics of accidents. 

The payments, as in compensation 
schemes, are made entirely by the em- 
ployer, each supplying an annual contri- 
bution, based upon the degree of hazard 
in his particular industry, of from one and 
one-half to ten per cent of his pay roll. 
The rates are to be readjusted from time 
to time by the Legislature, on the recom- 
mendation of the Insurance Department. 

For’ death, the compensation is, 
burial expenses, a monthly payment of 
twenty dollars to the widow, and five dol- 
lars for each child under sixteen years. 
In case of remarriage, a dowry of $240 
is given to the widow, and the payments 
for the children continue. If only chil- 
dren survive the deceased, each will re- 
ceive ten dollars a month. When the 
deceased is under twenty-one years of 
age, his parents will receive twenty dol- 
lars a month until the time when he 
would have reached that age. 

Partial dependents are to receive 
in proportion to the regular monthly 
support contributed by the deceas- 
ed. Rates for permanent total de- 
pendency are thirty dollars a month if 
the sufferer is unmarried, twenty-five if 
he has a wife, and if children survive him 
five dollars extra for each. Temporary 
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total disability and permanent partial dis- 
abiltiy have special rates. In case laws 
for accident prevention have been vio- 
lated by the employer, the payments will 
be increased fifty per cent. No payment 
for injury or death is to exceed a total 
of $4,000. 

Industries not included in the list of 
extra-hazardous may elect to adopt the 
system. 


MEETING OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


The officers of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers leave no doubt 
as to their attitude on the labor question. 
President John Kirby, Jr., in his ad- 
dress at the annual convention last 
week, claimed that “a  representa- 
tive of the American Federation of 
Labor has no more business to be affili- 
ated with men... who are honestly 
and conscientiously endeavoring to pro- 
mote the welfare of this nation . . . than 
has a tarantula a rightful place on the 
bosom of an angel.” 

In safeguarding the health, lives, and 
limbs of their employes the manufactur- 
ers have, however, taken many long 
steps forward of late. This year par- 
ticularly, a large part of their sessions 
were devoted to the findings of the Com- 
mittees on Fire Prevention; on Ventila- 
tion, Heating and Lighting; and on In- 
dustrial Indemnity Insurance. The re- 
ports of the first two committees are 
preliminary. The one on industrial in- 
demnity insurance is the result of a care- 
ful study of foreign systems by F. C. 
Schwedtman and J. A. Emery. On fire 
prevention the manufacturers listened to 
an address by E. F. Croker, former chief 
of the New York Fire Department and 
by a resolution recommended to their 
membership the use of all practicable 


safeguards for protecting their employes. 


from fire. 

The Committee on Ventilation, Heat- 
ing, and Lighting advocated such meth- 
ods of ventilation as will give low 
humidity and a constant circulation of 
air, the installing of electric exhaust 
fans, the saw tooth instead of the flat 
oof construction, the drawing off of 
poisonous fumes, and the adoption of 
scientific methods of lighting. 
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Briefly stated, the suggestions of the 
Committee on Industrial Indemnity In- 
surance are that all legislation should be 
based on the principle of compensation, 
should cover every wage-worker, should 
cover all injuries except those due to 
criminal carelessness, and that as far as 
possible every dollar paid should go to 
the worker. The committee recom- 
mends further that accident prevention 
should be an essential part of any plan 
for indemnity insurance, that ‘the 
systems of all states shall be as nearly 
as possible uniform, and that the 
methods adopted, whether in individual 
establishments, by mutual insurance 
systems, or by legislations shall be con- 
tributory. 

That the ultimate object toward which 
the association is working is state acci- 
dent insurance was brought out by James 
A. Emery’s able analysis of the prin- 
ciples underlying the different forms of 
legislation in regard. to industrial acci- 
dents. The American liability and the 
new American compensation laws are 
based on a theory of personal responsi- 
bility, which is not, in his view, in con- 
formity with the nature of modern in- 
dustry. Further, American compensa- 
tion laws, he held, involve the constitu- 
tional difficulty of seizure of property 
without due process of law. A system 
like that of Germany would, on the other 
hand, violate no constitutional rights, be- 
cause it is based not on the relation of 
man to man but of each to the social 
welfare. For the preservation of the 
social welfare, the state has the right 
without constitutional amendment to ex- 
act contributions from employer, em- 
ployee, and through taxation, from the 
whole people. A system of compulsory 
state insurance would make the whole 
state contributors and the whole state 
beneficiaries, would distribute the burden 
so that it would not be too heavy on any- 
one, and would eliminate social evil by 
a remedy now existing without necessi- 
tating changes in our state constitutions. 

In conjunction with the convention, the 
association offered an excellent exhibit 
of photographs of safety devices in use 
in various industries in America and 
abroad, which were collected by the 
Committee on Industrial Insurance and 
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which have already been exhibited, 
with explanatory lectures and lantern 
slides, in St. Louis. 


BOSTON TO ORGANIZE A 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


The establishment in Boston, of a 
Board of Public Works, which consoli- 
dated the street, water, and engineering 
branches of the city government, is fol- 
lowed by a proposal to organize a park 
and public recreation department, which 
will do away with the present park, pub- 
lic grounds, bath, and music departments. 
The enabling ordinance will probably be 
passed. Mayor Fitzgerald, who sug- 
gested it, believes that the new depart- 
ment should not only consolidate the 
work of the present departments, but 
reorganize the entire recreation service 
of city parks, public grounds, beaches, 
playgrounds, baths, indoor and outdoor 
gymnasiums, athletic fields, and band 
concerts, both winter and summer. 

The new department will be under a 
commissioner of public recreation, co- 
operating with an unpaid advisory board 
of five members, representing the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Central Labor 
Union, the Boston Society of Architects, 
the Improvement Associations, and the 
New England Amateur Athletic Union. 
It will be divided into a park and a 
recreation division, each with a deputy 
commissioner. 

The whole tone of the ordinance sug- 
gests service rather than a mechanical 
working of administration machinery. 
The plans of New York, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and 
Columbus have been drawn upon in the 
preparation of the ordinance. _ 

The preliminary organization of a 
Municipal Athletic Association was com- 
pleted at a meeting held on May 10, under 
the chairmanship of Mayor Fitzgerald. 
The new association will immediately 
institute certain features of public recre- 
ation independently, and later will do so 
in conjunction with the department that 
is to be created. This has been done in 
order that the work of the present sum- 
mer may be carried on without waiting 
until the exact form of the ordinance 
now pending, creating the recreation de- 
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partment, is determined upon. Mayor 
Fitzgerald is chairman of the Municipal 
Athletic Association, and the city treas- 
urer is its treasurer. 

After two years’ experience, the Boston 
—I9I5 committee which had charge of 
the track games in 1909 and 1910, when 
the school department co-operated, has 
snown that great interest can be aroused 
in such games, and the city’s playgrounds 
utilized more extensively. The mayor 
felt that, while these games had been suc- 
cessful, the municipality could carry them 
on much more effectively than a private 
organization. The New England Asso- 
ciation of the Amateur Athletic Union 
has also urged the city to assume the 
direction of such work. 


A COMMUNITY REVIVAL 
WITH A CIVIC CREED 


A new approach to the needs and re- 
sources of a community was taken in 
the recent Better Brattleboro Campaign 
in the Vermont town of that name which 
has a population of 7,500. This consist- 
ed in an eight-days campaign of even- 
ing meetings for men and boys, under 
the leadership of Frank Dyer, secretary 
of the Congregational Brotherhood of 
America. The call read: 


We believe in our town; in its progress, its 
prosperity, and its improvement. Many fac- 
tors go to make up a town—good schools, 


successful business, wholesome _ recreation, 
happy homes, efficient churches. Our cam- 
paign stands for all of these. But back of 


all these stands the manhood of the town. 
Our campaign for a Better Brattleboro will 
begin with our own manhood. 

The men of today and the men of tomorrow 
making a town in which nothing shall hurt 
or destroy, but in which everything shall bless 
and build up—this is our ambition. 

In this undertaking all our citizens can 
strike hands and stand shoulder to shoulder 
in undivided comradeship. This is a cam- 
paign worthy of our manhood. To its suc- 
cessful prosectition we invite the hearty co- 
operation of every man and boy in Brattleboro. 


The campaign committee was compos- 
ed of representatives from the city 
churches. In the extended absence of 
the priest, the Catholic Church did not 
take a formal part, but one of its mem- 
bers made the address of welcome for 
the town, several ‘attended the meet- 
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ings, and one of them was elected vice- 
president of the permanent organization. 
A minister from.a different church of- 
fered prayer each night, and a represen- 
tative layman read a scripture lesson. 
Considering the religious basis of all the 
meetings and the evangelical tone of 
some, it is significant that Catholics, Con- 
gregationalists, Baptists, Universalists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, 
and Christian Scientists participated. The 
meetings were attended by men and boys 
from all stations in life, and the last meet- 
ing was the largest. Soloists, choruses, 
and an orchestra gave religious and secu- 
lar music, and there was much congre- 
gational singing of hymns. Mr. Dyer 
gave the main address each night, pre- 
ceded by a ten-minutes talk by a towns- 
man. The subjects were: The Twen- 
tieth Century Man, The Battle for 
Brotherhood, A Man’s Friends and a 
Man’s Enemies, The Boys Today the 
Men of Tomorrow, The Church and In- 
dustrial Brotherhood, and The World’s 
Imperial Man. . 

No one could prophesy what the re- 
sults of such a campaign would be, but 
they were not long in making themselves 
felt. At the second meeting, the citi- 
zen’s address was an eloquent appeal for 
the boys of the town, whose need of a 
building for physical, educational, and 
social purposes was set forth. A com- 
mittee was chosen that night, and four 
nights later, at a rousing mass meeting, 
the citizens voted to raise $50,000 for 
such a building, to be used also for com- 
munity purposes. 

Finally, on the last night, a civic creed 
was adopted, called the Better Brattle- 
boro Platform, and a league was formed 
of “all organizations and individuals 
pledged to the betterment of the moral 
and social conditions in the town, with 
the purpose of furnishing a medium for 
co-operation in the aims set forth in the 
Better Brattleboro Platform, and of in- 
itiating and conducting such work—not 
proper to existing organizations—as 
may now or hereafter appear necessary 
for the advancement of the community.” 
The name chosen for the league was the 
Better Brattleboro Campaign. The plat- 
form adopted reads: 
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We believe that a community as well as 
an individual should have an ideal, and that 
its citizens by continued and united action 
should resolutely work for the realization of 
that ideal. We seek a community in which 
nothing shall hurt or destroy, but in which 
everything shall bless and build up. 

1. A community of high private and public 
morals, where all institutions and agencies 
that degrade individual and community life are 
excluded, and where boys and girls may grow 
to strong and true manhood and womanhood. 

2. A community where every citizen shall 
receive an education which will fit him physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally for the work in 
life that he is best suited to perform, and for 
the sacred duties of parenthood and citizenship. 

3. A community whose government is 
strong and beneficent, built on the intelli- 
gence, integrity and co-operation of its citi- 
zens, free from every taint of corruption, 
whose officers serve not for private gain, 
but-for the public good. 

4. A community of business prosperity, 
where leadership and capital find full oppor- 
tunity for profitable investment, where busi- 
ness is brotherhood, conducted for the serv- 
ice of the many rather than the profit of the 
few. 

5. A community of opportunity for every 
man—and every woman who must—to labor 
under conditions of physical and moral safety, 
and reasonable hours, with a living wage as 
the minimum and the maximum the highest 
wage each industry can afford, and where 
there is the wisest restriction of child labor. 

6. A community where adequate facilities 
are provided and the leisure secured for every 
man, woman, and child to enjoy wholesome 
recreation, and to obtain the most thorough 
physical development. 

7, A community where the health of the 
people is carefully safeguarded by public in- 
spection, securing pure food, pure water, 
proper sanitation, and hygienic housing. 

8. A community where the strong bear the 
infirmities of the weak, the aged, and the 
sick, and where thoughtful provision is made 
for those who suffer from the hardships of 
industrial change or accident. 

9g. A community where welcome waits every 
visitor and where none shall long remain a 
stranger within its gates; where there shall be 
no class spirit, but where all the people shall 
mingle in friendly interest and association. 

10. A community where the highest man- 
hood is fostered by faith in God and devotion 
to man, where the institutions of religion 
which promote and accompany the highest 
civilization are cherished, and where the pub- 
lic worship of God with its fruitage of serv- 
ice to man is maintained in spiritual power. 

Conscious of our shortcomings, humbled by 
our obligation, trusting in Almighty God, we 
dedicate ourselves to labor together to make 
Brattleboro a city beautiful and righteous, a 
city of God among men. 
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BEANS SOF THES ELRST 
SOCIALIST IN CONGRESS 


At a meeting held in New York under 
the auspices of the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society, Victor Berger, the first social- 
ist representative, outlined his course in 
Congress, and gave some explanation of 
his future plans as, in his own words, 
the only legislator representing the will 
of the 800,000 socialist voters in the 
United States and, more than that, the 
interests of the whole working class, and 
of that class alone. 

In his four weeks in the House of 
Representatives, he has introduced four 
measures. Two of these are resolutions. 
One demands the reasons for the send- 
ing of troops to the Mexican border. 
The other demands an investigation of 
the legality of the means employed in 
taking the McNamara brothers to Los 
Angeles for trial. 

The other two, represent, according to 
Mr. Berger, a fundamental aim of the 
Socialist Party in America: to attack 
those governmental institutions which 
in its opinion are designed to protect the 
interests of the few. To this end he 
introduced a bill for a constitutional 
~ amendment abolishing the United States 
Senate, which he holds to _ be the 
bulwark of corporate interests, and 
substituting for it the reterendum as 
a check on a single legislative body. 
His fourth bill called for a constitutional 
convention to consider adapting the “in- 
fant cloak now worn by the body politic 
to the needs of a grown-up nation.” 
The federal constitution has always 
been the object of attack by the Socialist 
Party, and the revolutionary purpose of 
that party is well brought out by Mr. 
Berger’s remark that the French revolu- 
tion began with a constitutional conven- 
tion. For the future Mr. Berger plans a 
course of action which, like these two 
bills, will familiarize the public with the 
demands made by the socialist. He feels 
that he, alone in the House of Represen- 
tatives, can do nothing better than take 
advantage of his public position to spread 
his party’s propaganda. The next bill 
will be for an old-age pension of four 
dollars a week for all over 60 years 
of age who have been resident in 
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America for twenty-one years or over, 
and who have earned an average wage 
of and over $1,000 a year. 


HOUSING REFORM 
BY SAVINGS BANK 


Alfred: L.-'Atken,” president» of —the 
Worcester County Institution for Savy- 
ings at Worcester, Mass, has given 
notice to persons who want to make 
building loans that the bank will not en- 
courage the further development of the 
three-decker, or three-family, frame tene- 
ment house. The bank will refuse to 
lend money on such houses and will en- 
courage loans on single dwellings. If 
similar action were taken by savings 
banks generally, it would mean nothing 
short of a revolution in the housing de- 
velopment of small and medium-sized 
cities. 

In an advertisement in local papers, 
under the caption Notice to Home 
Builders, the bank announces that: 

For the benefit of those interested in owning 
their own homes, the Worcester County Insti- 
tution for Savings has made an extensive col- 
lection of drawings and plans of inexpensive 
detached houses that should cost from $1,500 
to $3,000 to build. Persons interested in build- 
ing attractive detached houses for a home for 
themselves and their families are invited to 
avail themselves of these plans at any time. 

While the bank is prepared to make mort- 
gage loans at any time upon houses of the 
above description, it should be understood that 
the use of the plans implies no obligation what- 
ever toward the institution. These plans have 
been collected and are offered to the public 
for the sole purpose of encouraging better con- 
ditions by which it is believed that the whole 
community will benefit. 

In an interview in the Worcester Post, 
Mr. Aiken speaks of the alarm with 
which he has watched the rapid spread 
of the three-family tenement in Wor- 
cester. He estimates that this type of 
house has injured real estate values 
there by hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. While the bank’s motive in the mat- 
ter is, primarily financial, he points out 
that one of the results of the movement 
will be to increase the building of inex- 
pensive detached houses in which “a man 
can bring up his family in attractive sur- 
roundings and in decent privacy,” which 
will mean “a better physical development 
as well as a better social development for 
the city.” 
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CHICAGO PAPER BOX 
MAKERS ACT 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


It is at least some compensation that 
the needless sacrifice of 143 working girls 
in one city by a shop fire leads to the 
voluntary effort of manufacturers in an- 
other city to secure the safety of others. 

A call upon the paper box manufactur- 
ers of Chicago to meet and discuss “what 
can be done to lessen the chances of fires 
in paper box factories and to minimize 
the danger to employes in case a fire 
should occur,” closed with this reference 
to THE SURVEY’S service in commenting 
upon the Triangle Shirt Waist Company 
fire in New York: “I am sending you 
with this a copy of THE SuRvEY which 
gives an account of the recent calamity 
in New York city and also contains arti- 
cles bearing on factory and building laws 
and their enforcement—Read it and come 
to the meeting.” When fully half of 
them came, including all the largest em- 
ployers, they were asked: “Shouldn’t the 
paper box makers voluntarily make their 
factories safe, rather than be compelled 
to do so? Isn’t indifference, carelessness 
and ignorance often the cause of loss of 
life and limb bringing about disas- 
ter and what would otherwise be unneces- 
sary legislation?” 

We are glad to credit W. E. Ritchie 
with the promotion of this movement, be- 
cause we have differed with him in de- 
fending the right and duty of the state 
to protect women workers from the strain 
of an unlimited working day. But now 
that this issue is settled right, we wel- 
come Mr. Ritchie and the paper box 
makers to the front line of those who 
volunteer service to protect the safety and 
lives of the workers. 

Their frank admission that “there is 
no question but that manufacturers in 
many lines often allow their factories to 
become unsafe in different ways, and 
after a disaster greatly regret that they 
did not watch conditions more closely,” 
led the box makers to act promptly. They 
appointed two committees, one to provide 


for the prevention of fires in their fac- 
tories, and the other to make escape more 
possible by easier egress, fire drills, and 
other means. This action raised the ques- 
tion of inquiring into sanitary conditions 
in the shops, which may later lead to 
united action to improve them. 

So far so good. But to make effective 
their own voluntary initiative, beyond 
their own control, these gentlemen will 
need the authority of sane legislation, in 
promoting which the community wel- 
comes their co-operation. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS OF 
ILLINOIS UNCHANGED 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 


National Child Labor Committee 


The Legislature of Illinois adjourn- 
ed sine die on Friday, May t1oth. Lit- 
tle progressive legislation was enacted 
at this session. Child labor and educa- 
tional laws which were threatened early 
in the session were in the end left un- 
changed. This is probably a cause for 
congratulation, as Lllinois now has on 
the whole one of the best bodies of 
child protective law to be found in any 
state. The child labor laws of Illinois 
have been tried and not found wanting; 
they have been well enforced, possibly 
as well as in any industrial state; and 
although radical (by some _ called 
drastic) they have met with great popu- 
lar favor. 

Illinois believes in protecting children 
from the evils of premature employ- 
mentiin) the, theatre) Ii. this was. not 
entirely clear when the child labor laws 
were passed forbidding employment of 
children under fourteen on the stage by 
day and under sixteen by night, it has 
been proved by the events of the legis- 
lative session just ended. 

A bill the purpose of which was to 
make easy the employment of children 
in the theatres of Illinois was intro- 
duced early in the session at the request 
of certain theatrical interests in Chicago. 
The original bill invaded the child labor 
law, introducing a system of written per- 
mits for the employment of the child on 
tne stage similar to that now in force in 
New York State. Substitutes for this bill 
were twice offered and amendments ad- 
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«ied making the permits in some respects 
less easy to obtain. In its final form the 
bill allowed circuit court judges or judges 
of the juvenile courts to issue a permit 
to a child of any age to appear on the 
theatrical stage, and it was left almost 
entirely to the judge to investigate and 
decide in each case whether such em- 
ployment would be beneficial or harm- 
ful. The state factory inspector was 
to be given “forty-eight hours notice aid 
an opportunity to be heard.” such a 
provision would almost certainly have 
amounted to but little as a safeguard. 

Prominent workers for children in 
Illinois, led by Jane Addams of Hull 
House, opposed this legislation from the 
start. At numerous hearings before 
both the senate and. house committees, 
representatives of the Chicago Juvenile 
Protective Association. The Mother’s 
Congress of Illinois, the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor, the State and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committees opposed 
the bill. 

On the other side the theatre inter- 
ests were strongly represented. The 
contest was given national significance 
by the appearance on the scene of prom- 
inent theatre people from New York, 
actors, play-wrights, and managers who, 
in a brilliant hearing of three hours’ 
duration, argued their position before the 
senate sub-committee. In-all fairness it 
must be said that they argued their side 
well and in evident sincerity of intent. 
That they were entirely unprejudiced 
and stood foremost for the education 
and advancement of the child in dra- 
matic art, as they maintained, cannot be 
admitted. Their argument had this fatal 
weakness: the stage life of children in 
but a few of the best theatres was de- 
scribed. The noted advocates of the 
bill would not admit that under such a 
permit system some children would in- 
evitably be employed in theatres where 
physical and moral injury must ensue 
to the growing child. Their argument 
was almost wholly of the need of the 
theatre for the child. 

On the other side the plea was wholly 
for the child, its right to normal and 
healthful conditions. Stage life as it ex- 
ists to-day was shown to be full of dan- 
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gers. The position of the opponents of 
the early employment of children on the 
stage was well stated by Miss Addams, 
who said: 


“Tf this bill becomes a law it will mean that 
hundreds of children under fourteen, all the 
more because they cannot become industrial 
wage-earners, will be employed in our theaters, 
and, though the theater managers will reap a 
rich harvest, the state will be poorer, because 
it is a hundredfold more costly to reform de- 
linquents than it is to retain the law which at 
present removes these children from tempta- 
tion and safeguards their social life.” 


The strong statement of a leading 
American actress, Blanche Bates, appear- 
ing in the Dramatic Mirror of May 3, in 
an article on The Stage and Stage Chil- 
dren, did effective service in Springfield. 
A copy was placed on the desk of every 
senator. Miss Bates says: “A child is 
more apt to be completely and irrevoc- 
ably ruined by the artificiality of the 
stage than to be elevated and ennobled.” 

The people in Illinois were with Miss 
Addams and the other workers for child 
protection in this contest. The bill was 
decisively beaten in the Senate, and, 
though introduced separately in the 
House of Representatives, had never a 
chance of passage there. 

Hlinois has decided to remain in the 
list with Massachusetts, Louisiana and 
other states, whose laws forbid the ex- 
ploitation of young children on the stage. 


A PLAYGROUND MEETING 
WITH REAL PLAY 


LEE F. HANMER 


It was the end of the ninth inning with 
a man on third and one run needed. 
The pitcher sent a scorching “in-shoot” 
over the plate but the batter met it 
squarely. A run seemed inevitable, but 
out from a cloud of dust in right field a 
wiry figure pulled down the whizzing 
sphere from an incredible height, headed 
off the run, and retired the side. This 
here of the right field was Joseph Lee, 
president of the Playground Association 
of America. Howard S. Braucher, exec- 
utive secretary, played center field; G. E. 
Johnson, superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
play-grounds, shone in the pitcher’s box; 
Harry Allison, director of the Buffalo 
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playgrounds, covered himself with glory 
at third base; Robert K. Atkinson, field 
secretary of the Playground Association 
of America, ‘‘gathered them in” behind 
the bat; and other well-known figures in 
the playground world distinguished them- 
selves in the various positions. 

Then there was volley ball, soccer foot 
ball, and folk-dancing. Mrs. James J. 
Storrow of Boston, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Folk-Dancing, Beulah Kennard, 
president of the Pittsburgh Playground 
Association, Charlotte Rumbold, secre- 
tary of the Public Recreation Commission 
of St. Louis, and others played ring 
games and danced the Highland Fling. 
It was a playground meeting with real 
play on the program. Heretofore the an- 
nual congresses have had learned ad- 
dresses, scholarly discussions, and formal 
exhibitions. Mr. Braucher thought that 
all work and no play might make a dull 
board of directors, so he provided for 
some real play. 

The program of the annual meeting of 
the Playground Association of America 
in Washington, May Io to 13, incorporat- 
ed some of the features of the playground 
institutes that have been held recently.in 
several sections of the country. Besides 
the business session, at which Joseph Lee 
was re-elected president and Howard S. 
Braucher executive secretary, there were 
papers and discussions on the live prob- 
lems of the playground, informal teach- 
ing of games to children from the schools, 
stories by the inimitable Seumas Mac- 
Manus, an automobile trip to parks and 
playgrounds, a luncheon, a delightful 
children’s festival at the Neighborhood 
House Social Settlement, and athletics, 
games, and folk-dancing by the delegates. 

The association has changed its name. 
For some time the activities of the organ- 
ization have been much broader than 
children’s playgrounds. The association 
has brought about the establishment of 
municipal departments of recreation, ad- 
vocated the extension of pageantry, help- 
ed to advance the boy scout movement, 
promoted the establishment of normal 
courses in play, and encouraged the es- 
tablishment of public baths, athletic 
fields, and recreation centers. It was 
logical therefore to make the name sig- 
nificant of the real work. Henceforth it 
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will be known as the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America. 

The secretary's report showed that 
recreation workers realize more clearly 
than heretofore that high standards of 
efficiency must be maintained. The rec- 
reation program is a part of a larger city 
plan to which it must be related. City 
planners now recognize that facilities for 
recreation are as fundamental as pro- 
vision for any other basic human need. 
Boards of trade are coming to realize 
that a comprehensive recreation plan is 
good advertising for a city and that it 
really adds to real estate values. There- 
fore twenty-six cities now have munici- 
pal departments known as playground 
commissions, or public recreation com- 
missions or departments. New York and 
Boston are planning the establishment of 
recreation commissions. In St. Louis 
plans are under consideration for the re- 
organization of the present recreation 
commission, giving to it advisory powers 
in regard to recreation now under the 
control of the Board of Education, Pub- 
lic Library Board, and Park Department, 
also supervisory powers over commercial 
recreation, such as motion-picture thea- 
tres, dance halls, pool rooms, steam-boat 
excursions, etc. 

The secretary said that as the educa- 
tion of children requires the full time of 
an able educational secretary who is 
called superintendent of schools, so 
cities are recognizing that the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive recreation 
program demands the full time of 
a recreation secretary. It is recognized 
that the recreation secretary should be 
a trained social worker, a good adminis- 
trator and executive, and should under- 
stand municipal problems. His salary 
ought to be the same as that of the su- 
perintendent of schools. 

During the past year thirty-two cities 
have maintained playground and recrea- 
tion workers throughout the year. There 
are in these cities 643 paid workers, in 
addition to the 3,345 employed during 
the summer of IQIO. 

The secretary declared that experience 
has shown that young men and women 
working in factories will use the play- 
grounds in the evening if the grounds 
are made available and somebody is 
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placed in charge. In Youngstown, Ohio, 
the attendance during the evening was 
one-fourth larger than at any time dur- 
ing the day. ° 

The sums of money being appropri- 
ated show the extent to which the inter- 
est in recreation has grown. Chicago and 
Cincinnati have each voted bond issues 
of a million dollars for recreation, and 
Grand Rapids has declared in favor of a 
two-million dollar bond issue for parks 
and playgrounds. Pittsburgh has voted 
$800,000 for the extension of its recrea- 
tion facilities and $200,000 for their 
maintenance. Twenty-one donations of 
playground sites were reported. 

Normal schools and colleges are es- 
tablishing courses of training for those 
desiring to devote themselves to the field 
of public recreation. The University of 
Pittsburgh has a “Professor of Play.” 

Mr. Braucher closed his report by say- 
ing: 

If it were possible for the members of the 
association to receive the confidential reports 
from our field secretaries, play efficiency en- 
gineers, who are constantly traveling, helping 
cities to plan the expenditure of millions of 
dollars for recreation purposes, they could not 
read these reports without growing enthusi- 
astic over the modern gospel of play and 
without being ready to put their strength into 
providing that the young people of America 
“might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.” No one can be near the 
center of and feel the throbbing of a great 
social movement like this and not rejoice to 
have a share in it. 


At the opening session, Professor L. 
H. Bailey of Cornell University spoke 
on “Rural Recreation.” He said: 


If we are to have better rural recreation we 
must first of all have better agriculture. The 
farmer’s free time is to come not so much by 
the actual shortening of the hours of labor 
each day as by the organization of his business 
in such way that he will have free time. This 
will involve a different philosophy of lessening 
the hours of physical labor than that which 
-obtains in the city. Every community should 
have a permanent place set aside for recrea- 
tional enterprises. It should be primarily a 
grove, and I suggest that if there is no grove 
in a community that is available for such pur- 
poses an area be planted with this end defi- 
nitely in view. There should also be a regular 
playground to be as conscientiously set aside 
for play and for games as a town hall is set 
aside for public business or as a fair ground 
is set aside for fairs. Perhaps the local fair 
ground could be incorporated into the recrea- 
tional scheme. 
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The time is coming when we must have in 
each large rural community an expert in 
recreation, as we now have an expert in teach- 
ing, an expert in ministry, and as we shall 
soon have local experts in various phases of 
farming. They will introduce not only games 
and play, but also re-direct the music, the 
drama, and many other public expressions of 
the open country. 


A message from the Pacific coast was 
brought by William Kent of California. 
In describing the effort that had been 
made in his own community for the sup- 
pression of the saloon evil he said, 


We started out to fight the very present evil, 
and before we got through had pretty well 
downed the saloons. Then we realized the old, 
old truth that we must substitute something 
worth while for the something that is not 
worth while that is taken away. So we set 
about seeing what could be done, and the re- 
sult was a recreation center with a recreation 
building, playgrounds, athletic fields, etc. 


He said that these facilities were first 
provided through philanthropic agencies, 
but they had come to the conclusion that 
these things should be paid for by the 
people themselves, and that through such 
cooperation there would come a higher 
and better social life. 

In his presidential address on “Play 
as an Antidote to Civilization,’ Joseph 
Lee said: 


The trouble with civilization is that it is 
going one way while human nature needs ta 
go another. Man’s native instincts are still 
pointing as they always have, but civilization 
has side-stepped, leaving many of our powers 
hanging useless in the air. We are wonderfully 
efficient in producing boots and shoes, clothing 
and other physical necessities of life, but the 
process of producing them is no longer life 
itself. And it is in this process that the better 
hours of our lives are passed. With the savage 
it was otherwise. His industrial system fitted 
his psychology, was the outcome of it. 
He was born a hunter and a fighter, and it. 
was by hunting and fighting that he kept him- 
self alive. We are still born hunters and 
fighters, and with certain other primal instincts 
such as creation, rhythm, nurture, curiosity, and 
team play, but our industrial system leaves 
these instincts unfulfilled and sets us at tasks 
through which the spirit that is in us will 
not flow. The task before us is to re-discover 
the means of life, either within these pursuits, 
or if that remains impossible, then outside of 
them, in the form of play. To that end we 
need playgrounds for all, shorter hours of 
work, Sunday play, that every pupil in our 
schools should become proficient in some one 
game and in music or literature or some 
other art. 
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Gustavus T. Kirby, as treasurer of the 
association, reported that the association 
was able to close its fiscal year with re- 
ceipts slightly exceeding expenditures. 
However, many needs were left un- 
touched on account of lack of funds. 
About $30,000 went into the work of the 
national association last year; $50,000 is 
needed for the coming year. Four field 
secretaries are urgently needed. 

E. B. DeGroot of Chicago presented 
the results of over two years’ study of 
the subject of equipment by a special 
committee of the association. He said 
that playground equipment is not a mat- 
ter of swings and teeters merely. The 
buildings, the shade trees, the lighting, 
and the service of trained workers are es- 
sential parts of the equipment of the 
playground if it is to return dividends to 
the community and attract children 
from the streets, the railroad yards, the 
docks and alleys. Mr. DeGroot’s report 
described in detail the best methods of 
selecting sites, grading, planting, equip- 
ping and organizing a playground. This 
will be made available through the of- 
fice of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America. 


James E. West, executive secretary of 


the Boy Scouts of America, told of the 
possibilities of the scout movement and 
described the ways in which playground 
directors might use this method of work 
with the older boys. A practical dem- 
onstration of boy scout activities was 
arranged by Preston G. Orwig, field sec- 
retary of the Boy Scouts of America, in 
which some of the Washington Boy 
Scouts acted as scoutmasters and put the 
delegates through their paces in knot 
tying, signalling, first-aid, and scout 
games. 

E. J. Ward, of the University of Wis- 
consin, described the state-wide campaign 
that his university is waging for the es- 
tablishment of social and evening recrea- 
tion centers. 

Mrs. James J. Storrow of Boston, 
chairman of the Committee on Folk 
Dancing, arranged for special demon- 
strations participated in by the delegates. 
She described the organization of a danc- 
ing class in Boston about ten years ago, 
in which a number of women of middle 
age joined to “amuse themselves and 
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their friends.” She said, “For several 
years we considered it only funny that 
we should be pirouetting and hopping 
about in arabesque positions, and were 
ashamed to try to dance really well; but 
gradually we lost the feeling of self-con- 
sciousness and enjoyed it’ too much not 
to try to do our best.” Mrs.. Storrow 
then described the organization of danc- 
ing classes among the school teachers of 
Boston, told of the special lessons in 
dancing provided by the Girls’ Branch of 
the Public Schools Athletic League in 
New York city, and gave instances of 
how the teachers had thus been enabled 
not only to lead the children in their 
games and dances, but also had been 
greatly helped both physically and 
mentally in carrying on their regular 
work. 

Mrs. Charles H. Israels, chairman of 
the Committee on Amusements -and 
Vacation Resources of Working Girls in 
New York city, spoke on the topic of 
“Social Dancing.” ‘She-said, 


Social dancing has so many things to recom- 
mend it, if it is done under good conditions, 


that it is extraordinary that it should be so °* 


neglected. Opportunities should be provided 
in the settlements, clubs, school buildings and 
recreation centers. Our investigations have 
shown us the baneful influence of the public 
dance hall, which in a majority of cases is 
controlled by liquor interests. In Chicago 190 
out of 328 dance halls had saloons opening into 
them. Liquor was sold in 240 of these dance 
halls. It is almost impossible to get a drink of 
water in any of these places. At one hall in 
Chicago a cash prize of $100 had been offered 
to the girl who had at the end of the month 
the largest number of drinks placed to her 
credit. The most important constructive work 
that we can do in this matter must be in the 
direction of proper substitutes, and here is 
where the recreation center and the play- 
ground can help. 


Probably the most valuable and prac- 
tical feature of the playground meet- 
ing was the demonstration of play- 
ground activities by G. E. John- 
son and his play leaders from Pitts- 
burgh. They took Washington children 
whom they had never seen before and 
so successfully led them into the games 
and plays and songs and dances that in 
a few minutes they, all unconscious of 
the audience, were playing and singing 
with a zest and abandon that it did one’s 
heart good to see. 
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Miss Corbin and Miss Connor in the 
games, Miss Fisher with story-telling 
and dramatics, and Miss Canfield with 
the singing, made enviable records for 
themselves as “top-notch” play leaders. 
If some.of the “doubting Thomases” 
could only have been there they would 
never again think or say that the work 
of a play leader could be done by a 
policeman or a park attendant. Of 
course only the interested were present, 
but they went away with a broader con- 
ception of the possibilities of intelligent 
play leadership. ‘3 

The local committee spared no trouble 
in doing everything possible for the 
pleasure and comfort of their guests. 
The automobile trip to the playgrounds 
and through the beautiful Rock Creek 
Park and the National Zoological Gar- 
dens ended at the Neighborhood House 
Social Settlement, where we were the 
guests at luncheon of Arthur C. Moses, 
vice-president of the Washington Play- 
ground Association. This was follow- 
ed by a delightful “Spring Festival” 
carried out by the children of the Neigh- 
borhood House, the street being closed 
for the occasion through the courtesy of 
the District Commissioners. Truly Wash- 
ington has the playground spirit, and if 
the enthusiasm of the delegates is an 
index, the whole country has it or is 
rapidly becoming infected. 


THE FRIENDLY SIDE OF 
PROBATION 


ISABEL C. BARROWS 


There is a tremendous difference in 
annual reports. . Some seem fitted only 
to go into the lumber room where sta- 
tistics are piled high for safe-keeping. 
Some are rather mushy, instead of dry. A 
few are illuminating as to what has been 
accomplished and wise and suggestive 
as to future efforts. The report of the 
New York Probation Association belongs 
to the last class, with the merit of being 
readable. The writer of this notice flung 
it, with other dutifully selected educa- 
tional matter, into a satchel for reading 
on a trip to Alabama. It proved so in- 
teresting that every word was read from 


1Second Annual Report of the New York Pro- 
bation Association. 
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cover to cover and so many paragraphs 
marked for quoting that they would make 
nearly an abstract of the principles in- 
volved. No apology is needed for let- 
ting them speak for themselves rather 
than stating them less forcefully than 
Miss Miner has uttered them : 

The New York Probation Society was | 
organized three years ago. It maintains 
Waverley House, a home which receives 
girls who may be sent there for shelter 
and aid until permanent employment or 
situations may be found for them. The 
society is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions and a yearly income of $20,000 
is necessary. There are at present 869 
members of this association, of which 
Charles S. Whitman is president and 
Maude E. Miner secretary, 

Those who feast on figures may find 
enough in the compass of the forty pages 
of this pamphlet, but for our purpose it 
is enough to say that during the past 
year 387 girls and women were referred 
to the association from courts, hospitals, 
and in other ways. The 129 girls who 
passed through Waverley House had 
more or less training in sewing and cook- 
ing, and 78 of them had a little country 
life at Hillcrest Farm. The employment 
bureau found work for 18o. 

Investigations made by the association 
show the need of a house of detention 
for girls and women brought before the 
courts: 

One month during the year the number of 
women held in Jefferson Market Court ranged 
from 27 to 70 each night; nine nights dur- 
ing the month there were from 30 to 40; 
eleven nights from 40 to 50; and five nights 
over 50 women were detained. In the cells, 
5 feet wide, 8 feet long, and 10 feet high, 
often two or three women spend the night. 
When there are two in the cell both sleep 
on the narrow couch, or one on -the couch 
and the other on the stone floor; when three 
are detained, two lie on the couch, one at 
the head and the other at the foot, and one 
on the floor of the cell. 


The plan is to have better classifica- 
tion of offenders and more constant oc- 
cupation for them. 

The girls coming under the custody of 
this society are by no means all Magda- 
lenes. Miss Miner says of them: 


The large number are not guilty of moral 
obliquity because they are naturally bad, vic- 
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ious, and depraved. In my work with girls in 
and out of courts_and prisons during the last 
five years, I can truthfully say that I have 
seen very few girls who could be so classed. In 
comparison with the total number few have 
chosen the life deliberately. The general truth 
is that they ‘have drifted into a life of vice 
through weakness of will or thtough domina- 
tion by a stronger will, and have gone down, 
until enslaved by drugs, drink, and “the life” 
itself. Many of the girls are weak-willed, and 
in some instances weak-minded, and they have 
not had the normal resisting power. 


Bad homes and the sweatshop system 
are responsible for many a girl and boy 
breaking away to try to find a brighter 
life elsewhere. Here are some of them: 


I have seen the little boy of two and one- 
half years pulling apart the petals for the 
rosebud wreaths. During the busy season the 
little sister of thirteen years worked every 
night after school until twelve o’clock in the 
evening, studying her lessons betwcen twelve 
and one o'clock, and then going to sleep on 
her bed of chairs. Sixty-six tiny rosebuds 
I counted in the wreaths they were making 
and they were being paid ten cents a dozen 
for the wreaths. 


When these unhappy girls forsake their 
homes and fall victims to the basest of 
men, and “sell their little bodies and 
souls for the sake of. candy and hair- 
ribbons, or the chance to go to a moving 
picture show,” and so eventually appear 
in the police court, it is the probation 
officer who becomes their friend: 


The girls need someone who is vitally in- 
terested in them and who supplies some stimu- 
lus and ambition. I do not mean a woman 
who feels that she must do something good, 
and so will condescend to take an interest 
in a poor unfortunate. That kind of friend 
is useless. I mean the genuine friend who 
recognizes the splendid qualities, the good in 
the girl, and who tries to “get at it” and to 
develop it, who learns from the girl as well 
as teaches her, who is glad to have the girl 
come to see her, who brings her gradually 
up to her own level, and feels, not pretends, 
affection. Girls are quick to know whether a 
person is or is not sincere and to feel it if 
they are being patronized in any way. With 
these girls it is the personal work that counts 
more than anything else, and this requires 
women of hig personality and heart, of genu- 
ine sympathy and understanding, who have 
insight, breadth of vision and power to help. 


Concerning sexual immorality and the 
way to meet it Miss Miner has these 
judicious words: 

Commercialized vice, not merely vice, is our 


greatest enemy. The demand js constantly 
being increased by lack of moral and sex 
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education, by open advertisement—distribu- 
tion of cards, soliciting in cafes, and by flag- 
rant soliciting on the streets. By means of 
this the youth of our city is imperiled. Young 
boys and men have vice thrust before their 
very eyes. The supply is ever being increased 
by the work of the wretched procurers who 
obtain girls for immoral purposes and “break 
them in” until they are accustomed to the life 
of prostitution and enslaved by it. 

To reduce the demand much can be done 
ty the educational method—by instructing 
boys and young men, by bringing about a 
different attitude upon the part of society to- 
ward the problem, by insisting upon a single 
standard of morals and urging personal purity 


‘on every hand, by suppressing street solicita- 


tion, by urging earlier marriages and making 
them economically possible. The supply can 
be reduced by bringing to justice the men and 
women who make money by procuring girls 
for a life of prostitution, the men who are 
guilty of sexual crimes, who traffic in the bod- 
ies of women, and who send girls to the streets 
for their gain, by improving home and econ- 
omic conditions, checking the spread of pros- 
titution into the tenements of the city, pre- 
venting the activities of the Raines-law hotels 
in connection with the social evil, and dealing 
effectively with those wha come in conflict 
with the law. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE CONGESTION BILLS 


At the meeting of the council of the New 
York Association of Neighborhood Workers 
on May 1, assembly bill introductory No. 1163, 
Shortt, amending the tenement house law, was 
discussed. This bill, which is one of those 
proposed by the Commission on Congestion of 
Population, would prohibit in New York city 
new tenement houses more than four stories 
high, except in the two cases of buildings go- 
ing up below One Hundred and Eighty-first 
street in Manhattan and of houses occupying 
more than fifteen per cent less than the maxi- 
mum percentage of the lot legally permitted 
to be covered. 

The members of the council, to their regret, 
found themselves unable to support this bill, 
believing that the boundary fixed was too ar- 
bitrary, but the council was unanimously 
agreed as to the desirability of limiting the 
height of new buildings in the outlying dis- 
tricts if this result could be secured in order 
to prevent the repetition in those newer sec- 
tions of the intolerable congestion which ex- 
ists in Manhattan today. 

It was brought out in the discussion that 
the feeling of those present was that among 
the urgently needed further steps in housing 
reform was such a limitation for tenement 


buildings and also an extension of certain of 


the requirements now included only in the 
tenement house law, particularly the prohi- 
bition of dark rooms in new buildings to ap- 
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ply to one- and two-family houses as well. It 
was also the conviction of the council that the 
light and ventilation requirements of the ex- 
isting law were not yet by any means ideal 
even for tenement houses. 

The council endorsed assembly introductory 
No. 954, Chanler, creating a commission to 
investigate manufacturing in tenement houses, 
and upon recommendation of Frank ie 
Goodnow and others advocated active support 
of the taxation bills of the Congestion Com- 
mission. The action taken by the council was 
ratified by the association. 


Emitry W. Dinwippie. 
New York. 


PUBLIC OUTDOOR RELIEF 
To tHE Epiror: 


Whether the recommendations made by the 
New York Commission on Congestion of Pop- 
ulation will be adopted in whole or in part, 
or whether a new set of recommendations 
will be formulated to substitute the original, 
is a matter of much speculation and altogeth- 
er too premature for definite opinion. 
one thing is certain: it will kindle the flame 
and blazen the way for a substantial reform 
in the entire scheme of charitable and social 
responsibility. 

Though one is tempted to question how the 
problem of congestion will be solved even by 
efficient municipal control of charities and dis- 
tribution of indigent population, since that 
control would not affect materially the much 
larger number of wage-earning classes, inde- 
pendent of either public or private relief, it 
is a matter which shall perhaps be left to the 
wisdom of the commission and other gentle- 
men capable of handling large and intricate 
municipal problems. 

Very significant is the commission’s finding 
regarding the inadequacy of relief given to con- 
sumptives and indigent widows. The signifi- 
cance does not lie in the discovery of the 
fact, but in the proposed measures to remedy 
conditions, viz., that definite public provision 
be made for -proper care of dependents re- 
quiring outdoor relief. 

The attitude-of the men and women engaged 
in the administration of private relief will 
doubtless be antagonistic toward public char- 
ity, based on the charge that public aid lacks 
spirit and efficiency; that it lacks the concep- 
tion of the higher principles of philanthropy, 
and funds properly to maintain its poor. 

If this be the case, we shall ask, Will our 
American people ever be aroused to a full 
social responsibility and communal obligation? 
Will they ever recognize the fact that all so- 
cial problems must become the “social con- 
cern,” and not the burden of private individ- 
uals? Will we everlastingly continue the 
policy of “A million for correction and not 
one cent for prevention”? E 

In no branch of social work have communi- 
ties been so seriously careless and fatally neg- 
ligent as in the care of their dependent fami- 
lies. We have all come to recognize the dan- 
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ger and the injustice of disrupting families 
and yet, do we preserve the family entity even 
in normal cases? 

Is it not a fact that able-bodied widows are 
only too frequently relieved of the “irksome” 
duty of caring for their children; that they 
may embrace the “pleasant” opportunity of 
working in factories? And is it not a fact 
that these are the very homes that become the 
prolific sources of juvenile delinquency, crim- 
inality and immorality? Every now and then 
a different community underakes to make an 
independent investigation on the standard of 
living, but readily becomes satisfied with a 
sub-standard, thus allowing itself sufficient 
liberty to be inconsistent and even cruel. 

Our incessant cry for a higher standard of 
industrial efficiency and social morality will 
remain a cry of despair, unless we raise the 
standards of living and environment. This 
cannot be accomplished by charity alone, 
whether it be public or private, for so long as 
there is no change in cause there can be no 
change in effect. So long as there will be 
economic insecurity and industrial maladjust- 
ment, so long will we have problems of de- 
pendence. 

I fervently hope that if the people of New 
York city are to witness the resurrection of 
the function of outdoor relief, they will also 
witness the resurrection of the soul of charity; 
that there will be a higher efficiency and 
broader grasp of the principles of construc-~ 
tive charity than is characteristic of public 
relief administration today. For certainly 
there can be no harsher reproach against a 
community and no greater stigma upon its 
public policy, than the fact that it is possible 
for family dependence to extend through three 
sticcessive generations. This appalling fact 
must be well known to those who are familiar 
with the workings of certain county poor of- 
fices. 

I believe that it is the duty of the state to 
make adequate provision for the conservation 
of its people’s life, health, and happiness, as it 
is for the conservation of its natural resources 
and stock. For if the latter is an economic 
expedient, the former is an inalienable human 
right, as well as an economic expedient. 

Charity should be the highest public func- 
tion, administered with the greatest efficiency 
and expressed in the broadest spirit of hu- 
manity. 

SAMUEL RABINOVITCH, 

Superintendent Hebrew Relief Association, 

Milwaukee. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS 
To tHe Eprror: 

Some of the critics of your editorial entitled 
Economics, Philosophy, Morals vs. the New 
York Court of Appeals may be interested to 
recall another point of view by reading section 
V of part I of the constitution of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts: 

V. All power residing originally in the 
people, and being derived from them, the sev- 
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eral magistrates and officers of government, 
vested with authority, whether legislative, ex- 
ecutive or judicial, are their substitutes and 
agents, and are atsall times accountable to 
them. 
MarcGaretT DrEIER Rosins. 
Chicago. 


WORKING GIRLS’ BOARDING HOUSES 
To THE EDITorR: 


In recent issues of the press I have observed 
notices of inexpensive homes for girls at 
work; one house advertising its charges as 
low as two dollars and a half a week. While 
it is obvious that so long as girls’ wages re- 
main below what is necessary to pay for their 
decent maintenance they must depend upon 
outside sources for assistance, it is also true 
that the semi-charitable homes have a ten- 
dency to sustain low wages by subsidizing 
shops, factories, offices, millinery and dress- 
making establishments, from where the major- 
ity of girls who patronize these houses come, 

From a healthful, economic standpoint, 
these houses should not assume the burden of 
the difference between the depressed and the 
adequate wage. A girl should have the best 
in the way of room, food, ventilation, heat, 
light, and space which she is able to pay for 
—but no more, and it need not be Shylock’s 
pound of flesh, either. Elevators and night 
clerks, clean towels and napkins daily, are 
delightful, but few girls are able to pay for 
them. The independence of a self-supporting 
girl is one of her most valuable moral assets. 

With great care in management a house ac- 
commodating thirty-five girls, and charging 
from three and one-half to six dollars a 
week, including three meals a day, can be en- 
tirely self-supporting. The house I am in- 
terested in, situated at 434 West Twentieth 
street, which charges from four to six dol- 
lars a week, pays rent at the current rate, all 
running expenses, and this year $270 in re- 
plenishing, $200 in repairs to property, and 
had a balance of $105 from income at the end 
of the fiscal year, and the girls have paid for 
everything they have received. Any ques- 
tions, suggestions, or criticisms upon _ this 
subject would be most welcome. 

EpituH M. Hap ey, 


Newel Varic. Chelsea House Association. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
To tHE EpitTor: 

We do not care for the letters. We print 
an independent newspaper and do not take 
stuff that is prepared for us by anybody. I 
have been here twenty-two years, and I do 
not believe any good can come for the com- 
mon people from those who are holding of- 
fice, or living off the labor of others. I want 
to make my own living and do not want to 
get into the parasite class of public officials 
or those who work any kind of skin game, 
or live by their wits in the name of civics, 
philanthropy, or reform. If every person 
were forced to work for a living and could 
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not graft a living off rich men in the name of 
serving the public there would be a_ better 
condition of things for everybody. But the 
world is not constituted that way, and we are 
reproducing here the aristocratic conditions 
that have become a curse to every country 
from Babylon down to Oklahoma, and hu- 
manity is only benefited in the reaction which 
comes after the revolution in each country, 
or rather revolution after revolution in the 
slow upward unfolding of the race. But I 
will not weary you. I am sick of receiving 
five to ten just such propositions as yours 
every day in the mail and I just had to ex- 
plode and you have got to take it. So good- 
bye for the present. Wish you success, what- 
ever your graft is, and remain 


oL, —— ——. 
Oregon. C 


[This letter was received in answer to one 
offering to the editor of an Oregon daily 
newspaper the free press service on social 
topics which THE Survey furnishes to papers 
throughout the country.—Eb.] 


JUNE CALENDAR OF CON- 
FERENCES 


BOSTON MEETINGS 


7-14.._National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Secretary, Alex- 
cise Jobnson, Ft. Wayne, 
nd. 


4-6.—Informal Meeting of Representatives 
of Jewish Charities. Secre- 

tary, Louis H. Levin, 4128 

Fayette Street, Baltimore, Md- 

June 4-6.—National Conference of the Society of 
Vineent de Paul. Secre- 
tary, Bernard C. Kelly, 4% 
Hawkins Street, Boston, Mass- 


5-6.—Conference on the Education of De- 
pendent, Backward, Truant, 
and Delinquent Children- 
Secretary, Elmer L. Coffeen, 
Westboro, Mass. 


6-9.—National Probation Officers’ Associa- 
tion. Secretary, Roger N-. 
Baldwin, 903 Security Build- 
ing, St .Louis, Mo. 

5-7.—Conference of the Florence Crittentom 
Mission. Secretary, Hmma L. 
Robertson, 21 Bleeker Street, 
New York City. 

5-6.—Conference of the Federated Boys” 
Clubs. Executive secretary, 
Arthur B. Leach, Room 308, 
385 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Conference of Poor Law Of- 
ficials. President, Dr. Robert 
W. Hill, State Board of Char- 
ities, 105 Hast Twenty-second 
Street, New York City. 


Federation of Remedial Loam 
Association. Secretary, J. T- 
Etanicios, 914 G Street, N 
W., Washington, D. C. 


12.—Conference of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca. Secretary, Charles S. Mc- 
Farland, 82 Bible House, New 
York City. 

12-19.— National Women’s Trade Union 
League. Corresponding officer, 
Mrs..D. W. Knefler, 5,273 Mc- 
pahhes Avenue, St. Louis, 

0. 2 
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June 


June 


June 


June 


June 


7.—National 


June 


June 12.—National 
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Conference of Neighborhood 
Workers. Corresponding of- 
ficer, Albert Kennedy, South 
End House, 20 Union Park, 
Boston, Mass. 

June 7.—National Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity. Secre- 
ty Frederick Almy, Buffalo, 


June 8.—American National Red Cross. Secre- 
tary, Ernest P. Bicknell, 715 
Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
MEDRTINGS. 
Secretary, Helen Thoburn, 
125 Hast 27th Street, New York City. 


June 9-19.—Southern General Conference—Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

June 13-23.—Southwestern General Conference— 
Hureka Springs, Ark. 

June 20-30.—Western General Conference—Cas- 
cade, Col. 

June 23-July 3.—Northwest Genera: Conference— 
The Breakers, Wash. 

June 20-20. —-Masters Student Conference—Silver 
ay, 2 


OTHER MEBRTINGS. 


June 13.—Northern Baptist Convention. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. President, Hm- 
ory W. Hunt, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, O. 
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June 20-23.—New York State County Superin- 
‘ tendents of the roor. Thous- 

and Island Park, N. Y. Sec- 

retary, C. H. Weisz, 36 Bay 

eyentierh Street, Bath Beach, 


June 20-23.—Convention of the American Associ- 
ation of Workers for 
Blind. Overbrook, Pa. Sec- 
retary, Charles F. F. Camp- 
bell, 5,733 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburg, - Pa. 


June 20-21.—National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tubercul- 
osis. Denver, Col. Hxecut- 
ive secretary, Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, 105 Wast Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 


June 24-26.—American Academy of Medicine. Los 
Angeles, Cal. Secretary, Char- 
les McIntire, MD., 52 North 
Fourth Street, Waston, Pa. 
Subject: Medical Sociology. 

27.—American Medical Association, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Secretary, 
George H. Simmons, M.D., 535 
ern Avenue, Chicago, 


June 


June 27-29.—Sagamore Sociological Conference. 
Sagamore Beach, Mass. Presi- 
dent, George W. Coleman, 348 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


June 29-July 1.—International Congress on the 


Juvenile Court. Paris, 
France. Secretary, Marcel 
Klein, 8, Rue Crébillon, Paris, 
France. 


Sporting Page of The Survey 


Baseball promises to be a bigger feature of 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction in Boston than even the optimistic 
sporting editor of THe Survey anticipated. 
We felt that the National Conference could 
not possibly struggle on any longer without 
a ball game. When the challenge of the 
Philadelphia Morons was received in our of- 
fice, we stated that there were rumors that the 
defi would be accepted by a team composed of 
the social-worker fans of Boston, which has 
the reputation of being the most enthusiastic 
ball town in the country, or by one embracing 
in its membership the baseball stars of the 
social workers throughout the country. We 
said “there is no doubt that the challenge will 
be accepted.” We were sure that there would 


be plenty of people anxious to humble 
the conceit of those who hail from the 
town that won the world’s championship 
pennant last year. To our amazement, 
days and days passed and no _ accept- 
ance of the challenge arrived. But we 


could not believe that the Morons would be 
allowed to win the championship of the con- 
ference by default and our faith was rewarded. 


Two teams accept the challenge, and, as it hap- 
pens, both the rumors we reported two weeks 
ago were well founded, for the challengers are 
the Boston Bean Eaters and the Allied Social 
Workers of America. Here are the answers 
to the challenge of the Philadelphia Morons. 


Spring Training Quarters, 
Allied Social Workers of America. 
Sporting Editor of The Survey: 


When “Pat” Witherbee with his tribe from 
the Moron Farm Colony of Philadelphia lands 
in Boston for the big Meet, he will find. the 
fans from all over the country laying for him, 
and may expect as lively a scramble as has 
been seen around the Hub for some time; for 
the Allied Social Workers of America pick up 
the mitt thrown down by him in challenge to 
all comers who have paid their way, and ex- 
pect to show him a few stunts on the baseball 
field. 

Through the courtesy of the Boston Na- 
tional League Base Ball Company, the jubila- 
tion will be pulled off on the National League 
grounds. In behalf of all the conference fans, 
we extend to the management and members 
of the National League team, “The Rustlers,” 
our heartiest thanks, and an invitation to at- 
tend the festivities. 

While it is impossible as yet to pick the 
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exact team which will play, we know that 
every burg in the country has its dragnet out 
to pull in all the going-to-be and has-been 
fans who have ever romped around the bags. 
From one city there is coming, we learn, a vet 
who captained a team that won the state 
championship in 1863, when all able-bodied 
men were at the front. He has not yet turned 
turtle, however, and is expected to start a 
clouting bee that will put the Morons to 
flight. 

Here follow the records of some of the 
artists: 


George S. Addams, Cleveland Juvenile Court. 
The judge has been spending most of his 
time on the bench during the last few 
games, but he has not burned out by a long 
shot and will get a turn on the slab. 


“Joe” Logan, Associated Charities of Atlanta, 
Ga. As short stop on the Roanoke College 
team he used to eat ’em alive. Threatens 
to drop dead when he gets as far as second 
on Wilson’s fumble. 


Russ Sturges, secretary of the Playground As- 
sociation, Providence, R. I. Has-had train- 
ing as a twirler at Harvard and will doubt- 
less have the Morons eating from his hand 
before the second inning. 


“Mack” McLean, Russell Sage Foundation. 
Will hold down the first bag and claims to 
be big enough to hold any Moron until the 
ball is found. 


“Johnny” Howard, Thomas Thompson Trust 
Fund, Brattleboro, Vt. Played in the right 
pasture on his high school team, and served 
on his class track and foot ball teams at 
Harvard. He is a regular one hand artist 
and claims to be able to gather in anything 
with a bare fin. 


“Oom Paul” Illman, Associated Charities, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Has had experience in 
both track athletics and basket ball and is 
one awful slugger. He can always be 
counted on for a homer. Look out for him, 

“Swede” Kelsey. 

“Charlie” Birtwell, Children’s Aid Society, 
Boston, Mass. Is a tower of strength for 
the “Benedicts” in their annual game with 
the “Lone Stars” at his New Hampshire 
hamlet. Trained at Harvard and can still 
burn ’em over to first. 

”Hughie” Fullerton, chief probation officer of 
the St. Louis Juvenile Court. Claims that 
his base ball experience is of the “town lot” 
variety, but see if there is not an awful scat- 
tering of Morons when he uncorks his first 
trick. The base ball writings of his name- 
sake, Hughie Fullerton, are too well known 
to need introduction. 

John Shillady, Association for the Relief and 
Control of Tuberculosis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Expert bug hunter; will lay low any fly 
that ventures into the left meadow. 

“Conc” Howarp, 
Manager. 
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_ Spring Training Quarters, 
Boston Bean Eaters 
Sporting Editor of The Survey: 

Feeling that the ludicrous challenge of the 
feeble-minded crowd from the City of Broth- 
erly Love to the Allied Social Workers of 
America is too nervy to let pass, the Boston 
Bean Eaters hasten to say that they will take 
on the Morons while the allied sociologists 
are putting on their suits and brushing their 
hair, the winner of the game to play the allied 
tossers for the championship. Afterwards, 
while the Bean Eaters and the tossers are 
playing in the finals, the Morons can be en- 
tertained in the adjacent public playground 
by the Spankhurst Suffragettes, or the cham- 
pion fourteen year olders, the “Pride of the 
Iotssd 

We do not think it necessary to give a 
statement of past records for, as Browning 
says: “It is not what we was, but what we is.” 
This is what we is: 


“Mike Robe” Stone, Boston Association for 
the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis. He 
is one of the best little germ-chasers in our 
town and will do his best to catch all flies 
in the middle garden. 

“Judge” Ewers, Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. “Judge” came from 
near Peoli of the same state as Cy Young, 
and has all the same qualifications, except 
his five hundred victories. Trained at Yale, 
where he learned to toss tantalizing, tempt- 
ing teasers over the table. . ‘ 

“Hobo” Warren, Boston Associated Charities 
and Provident Association. Has contracted 
for the job of spitz-catcher and will haul in 
the tantalizing teasers. 

“Band Master” Warren, Probation officer in 
Municipal Court. Has played first base pro- 
fessionally for six years—in a band. 

“General” Sargent, chief probation officer of 
the Municipal Court. Is at present out of 
communication with the home office, but the 
last report from his training quarters in the 
mountains was that he was getting into fine 
form catching fish. 

“Dutch” Ernst, South End House. Harvard 
claims him. He is getting into fine baseball 
condition playing every night on the lawn— 
with the hose. 

“Outlaw” Tracey, Trustees for Children. 
Played at Harvard for years as a child. 

“Dike” Leary, Boston Juvenile Court. Fa- 
mous as a football end at Harvard. Thinks 
he can play baseball. 

“Jack” Regan, Probation officer in Roxbury 
Juvenile Court. Captained the English High 
School team, and is still very much in the 
game. 

“Flea” Crocker, Ellis Memorial. “Is studying 
at Tech, and is one enthusiast. It would 
take three Morons to catch him, if he ever 
got started. 


“PEACHES” FITZPATRICK, 
Manager. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


BY-THE EDITOR 
AN UNDISCIPLINED REGIMENT 


Our title is misleading, for a thousand crippled, insane, feeble-minded men, 
chronic beggars, confirmed tramps, and vagrant, runaway boys would make but 
a sorry regiment under whatever discipline; yet Alice Willard Solenberger in 
her study of one thousand homeless men from the original case records makes 
us feel that she has had to do with real men and boys who are worth disciplining ~ 
and helping; with living people, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, who 
have a past worth knowing, a present worth understanding, and a future worth 
trying to influence. We print elsewhere part of the closing chapter, but no one 
selection can do justice to this extraordinary sympathetic and yet unsentimental, 
this affectionate and yet sternly just interpretation of the experiences of the 
central district of the Chicago Bureau of Charities while the author had charge 
of it. Still less can these few words of editorial appreciation give any adequate 
idea of the value of the study. The author’s death even before the book is 
published invests it with a special personal interest; but its substantial intrinsic 
merit will surely carry the book into the hands of many contemporary readers 
who would not otherwise have known of Mrs. Solenberger’s work or of her 
life, and will keep it alive into a generation of Americans who will have seen the 
problem of vagrancy solved partly through its help. 

The particular merits of this study of original case records are its judicial 
spirit, its broad basis in an accurate and sympathetic knowledge of many indi- 
viduals, the capacity which it exhibits of generalizing from this acquaintance with 
individuals without duly idealizing the types, without dogmatism, with a firm 
grasp of essential characteristics. The author declines to be carried away by 
her own enthusiasms. A serious sense of responsibility underlies her every 
paragraph. She has no panacea in the warm glow of which successful per- 
centages of eighty-five and upwards turn out mechanically. She has no delusions 
and yet she gives no hint of any feeling of disillusionment. She has abundant 
capacity for becoming interested in each new case, for entering into the personal 
difficulties of the men and boys, into their subjective as well as into their ob- 
jective troubles. Neither drink nor family desertion, neither insanity nor general 
irresponsibility, ever becomes a basis for classification into worthy and un- 
worthy, into helpable and unhelpable in any final sense. If all of the forty-four 
degenerate workmen beggars did in fact fail to respond to the efforts made 
to reclaim them—this only indicates that the remedies needed were not available. 

This we take to be the true spirit of social work. Certain things may be 
unattainable at the moment. We are therefore to seek earnestly to reach that 
which is attainable, and to try to understand by what means the unavailable 
remedies for other evils are to be made available. No similar study within our 
knowledge reveals so clearly the natural relation between work of individuals 
and social remedies. No other study holds so true a balance between the re- 
sponsibility of the individual and the responsibility of society. No more practi- 
cally helpful study of a particular problem of social work has yet been made. 
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THE INTERRUPTED DREAM 


W. B. D. 


SOME YHARS AGO THERD APPEARED IN A PITTSBURGH PAPER AN ACCOUNT OF THR 
BPXECUTION OF A FOREIGN WORKMAN WHO HAD KILLED OND OF HIS COMPANIONS 
IN A DRUNKEN QUARREL. THN ITEM STATED THAT WHEN THE JAILOR AWOKD THE 
PRISONER ON THE MORNING OF HIS EXECUTION, THD MAN SAID THAT HE 
HAD BEEN DREAMING AND THOUGHT IT WAS HIS FATHER KNOCKING TO AWAKE HIM, 
AS HB HAD SO OFTEN DONE IN HIS OLD HOME. ° 

Through iron bars the slow declining sun 
Shone red against the white-washed prison wall, 
And then, reflected, once again it shone 

On him who stood with longing gaze transfixed 
By that fair gleam of light; the last that he 
Should ever see, low fading in the West. 
Condemned was he to die ere morning light 
Had broadened into fair and radiant day, 

For that against a brother man he’d raised 

A murderous hand and slew him, while with drink 
His maddened brain was set on fire of Hell. 


An alien, he but lately to our shores 

Had come, to seek both gain and liberty 

In larger measure than he could have hoped 
To realize upon his native fields. 

Inured to toil, in grimy mills he’d wrought 
Midst rumbling rolls and blazing furnaces, 

At night to eat and sleep returning home— 
If home it could be called, which only gave 

A shelter from the elements, but lacked 
That subtle something, which can only come 
From loving woman's presence and her touch. 
So lived he, till the longing for his kind, 

The need of fellowship, lured him to seek 
That only refuge which our times afford 

For such as he, the glaring, bright saloon. 
Here, thinking naught of ill, he sat him down 
To mingle with rough men and pass rude jests, 
Until the night drew on, when to his rest 
He must return, to. gather strength for toil 
Another day. But little did he dream 

That ne’er again should toil to him be known; 
For, as he drank more deeply than his wont, 
A trifling difference arose with one 

Who sat with him. Before he knew himself 
The man lay prostrate at his feet, a corpse. 


And for this he must die, and as the night 

Is stealing o’er the land, he throws himself 
Upon his cot to lose himself in sleep. 

The noise of rattling wheel and beating hoof 
Grows less insistent as with one accord 

The busy multitude, from cares set free, 

With eagerness their faces homeward turn. 

At length no sound is heard save now and then 
A clanging car, or from yon towering spire 

A grim reminder of the passing hour. 

He sleeps, and as he dreams a smile lights up 
The prison pallor of his countenance; 

For once again the simple peasant joys 

Of boyhood days are his; when with his mates 
He pleasure made of toil amidst the sheaves 
Where golden grain stood glistening in the sun. 


So through the narrow rounds of his past life 
His dream runs on. But, hark! a knock! 
Ah, tis his father calls him to arise 

And greet once more with joy the blessed sun. 
Alas! his dream is rudely shattered; ’tis 

His jailor knocks to summon him to die. 
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REGULATING 
DANCE HALLS 


During the past few years, we have 
been gradually coming to think of the 
cheap, omni-present moving-picture 
show as the place of amusement which 
draws the largest number of young peo- 
ple. Mrs. Bowen, however, in her arti- 
cle on Dance Halls in this issue, states 
that the attendance at dance halls in 
Chicago every evening is about twice 
that at the moving picture shows. She 
points out, also, the necessity for ade- 
quate supervision of the management of 
these places. Her article deals mainly 
with conditions in Chicago and bears 
upon the constructive campaign which 
the Juvenile Protective League is carry- 
ing on there. 


Action is being taken in many cities _ 


looking to the supervision of dance 


halls. In New Jersey ordinances relating 
to them are under consideration in 
Elizabeth, Paterson, Newark, and Ho- 
boken. In Boston and Philadelphia 
municipal dance platforms are being 
planned for this summer. The cities of 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Louisville, Min- 
neapolis, Seattle, and San Francisco are 
all planning to pass ordinances or to 
take other measures to modify the ex- 
isting conditions in dance halls and to 
limit the attendance at them to those 
above the age of sixteen. Similar legis- 
lation is being considered in Pennsyl-- 
vania and Illinois. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin, is undertaking an investigation of 
dance halls in connection with the gen- 
eral recreation problem in that city. 

In Kansas City the Board of Public 
Welfare is giving special attention to 
the subject of commercial amusements, 
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Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE DANGER LINE. 


After Mil- 
dred Chadsey 
had completed 
her report on 
dance halls 
the Cleveland 
papers were 
quick to see 
the dangers 
in unregulat- 
ed public 
dancing. All 
the newspa- 
pers devoted a 
great deal of 
space in their 
news columns 
and editorial- 
ly to the con- 
ditions dis- 
closed and 
urged stricter 
regu lations. 
This is one of 
the _ telling 
cartoons that 
appeared. 
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including dance halls, moving-picture 
shows, and theatres. In the city there 
are forty-five dance halls of three 
types. In ten, «the general public 
is admitted on the payment of a fee. 
There are sixteen which are used for 
club dances, and nineteen where the fra- 
ternal orders give entertainments at 
which almost the only requirement for 
admission is the payment of a fee. Since 
last September, inspectors have atended 
all public dances and have taken the 
names of girls, unaccompanied by 
adults, who appeared to be under the 
age of seventeen. These are given to 
the police matrons, who call on the par- 
ents or guardian. Several hundred cases 
have been investigated in this way, and 
in thirty-five, where the parents were 
unable to restrain the girl, she was given 
over to the Juvenile Court. The proprie- 
tors of three public dance halls state 
that their receipts have increased since 
the Board of Public Welfare installed 
its system of supervision. 

In Cleveland, Mildred Chadsey con- 
ducted a most thorough investigation of 
dance halls, which showed that thirty- 
nine out of fifty-six places personally 
investigated were over saloons. Where- 
ever there was a bar about a third of 
the men were drunk, and at several 
practically all the girls drank. <A. B. 
Williams, general secretary of the 
Humane Society, declared that “one of 
every ten children in Cleveland is born 
out of wedlock. In nine of every ten 
cases that we handle the mothers tell us, 
‘I met him: at a. public dance.’ 7+. Prac- 
tically no dance halls were found near 
settlements or social centers. This 
seems to indicate that the young people 
go to the halls because they are con- 
venient, and for lack of other attrac- 
tions. The dances lasted till two o’clock 
in the morning. Following this inves- 
tigation Councilman D. E. Morgan in- 
troduced an ordinance which provided 
that the 130 dance halls must comply 
with the regulations of the Health 
Board and the Fire Department in re- 
gard to light, heat, sanitation, and fire- 
escapes. A dance hall inspector was 
created, and upon his recommendation 
the licenses of halls may be revoked. 
The principle of licensing the premises 
has been borrowed in Cleveland from 
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New York which in many ways has 
set an example to the country. Public 
dances must close at 12.30, except that 
well regulated societies can secure a 
written permit to close later. No cor- 
poration, club, or persons can rent a 
hall for a public dance without a _ per- 
mit from the mayor, on the recommen- 
dation of the dance hall inspector. The 
mayor appointed R. O. Bartholomew 
as inspector, upon the nomination of 
Martin A. Marks, chairman, and Rob- 
ert E. Lewis, secretary, of the Dance 
Hall Committee, who picked him from 
a large number of applicants as being 
the best qualified for the position. 


NEW JERSEY ENACTS 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The record of work accomplished by 
the New Jersey Legislature which re- 
cently adjourned shows that the social 
workers of that state reaped a rich har- 
vest. Much was due to Governor 
Woodrow Wilson, but much also to the 
changed spirit of the legislature made 
evident by the sympathetic co-operation 
of republicans and democrats in putting 
through needed reforms. 

Among these are a complete reorgani- 
zation of the educational system of the 
state. There is to be a commissioner of 
education at $10,000 a year, who shall 
be selected “without regard to whether 
his place of residence is within or with- 
out the state.’ The commonwealth, 
likewise, is to standardize the teaching 
force of the schools, buildings, and sani- 
tary and hygienic arrangements for the 
pupils. Ample provision is to be made 
for classes for the defectives. More 
important, however, than the educational 
acts, is the employer’s liability law, which 
puts New Jersey in the fore-ground so 
far as the statute law is concerned. This 
measure has been discussed in THE Sur- 
vey, but it may be said in passing that 
if the law is attacked, as is predicted, 
associate counsel will probably be em- 
ployed by the state. In this way the 
accumulated experience of other juris- 
dictions may be brought to bear, so as 
to anticipate and avoid such a decision 
as that rendered recently by the New 
York Court of Appeals. 

Amendments to the child labor law 
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prohibit the employment of children dur- 
ing school hours in mercantile establish- 
ments, limit the number hours children 
under fifteen years may be employed to 
fifty-eight a week, and fix the hours for 
such employment from seven in the 
morning to seven in the evening, except- 
ing Saturday, for which the time is ex- 
tended two hours. Further exception 
is made for the Christmas season, when 
the night work may continue up to ten. 
Firms employing children are compelled 
to keep a register, giving the names, 
age, and time of employment of such 
employes. This record is open at all 
times for the inspection of the state 
commissioner of labor, who has charge 
of the enforcement of the law. The 
mesenger service bill, prohibiting the 
employment of minors as messengers 
during the night in cities of the first 
class, and of children under eighteen 
years of age in any city, became a law. 
Another measure forbids the attendance 
of children under sixteen years of age 
at amusement places unless accompan- 
ied by parent or adult friend. 

The enactment of a statute codifying 
the Poor Laws, which is the culmination 
of the work of a Poor Law Commission 
extending over five or six years, trans- 
forms the archaic and ill-assorted laws 
into a consistent, workable code. In ad- 
dition to gathering together the old laws 
and dropping obsolete measures, a num- 
ber of important new provisions are 
made, among them the following: 


Future alms-houses are to be built upon the 
cottage plan. 

Overseers of the poor must seek out and 
co-operate with properly incorporated private 
relief organizations, and take cognizance of 
the broader phases of modern charity work. 

The present system, of throwing upon the 
wife the initiative and entire responsibility for 
the prosecution of a non-supporting husband, 
is changed. The law now permits any two 
disinterested citizens having knowledge of the 
facts to make the complaint. 

A record of the appointment of overseers 
throughout the state is provided for. The 
law requires that an overseer upon his ap- 
pointment shall notify the commissioner of 
charities. 


A dental clinic law was passed, by 
which cities of the first class are allowed 
to spend $5,000 a year for the mainten- 
ance of free dental clinics. This meas- 
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ure was part of the program of the den- 
tal clinics in Newark started by the Bu- 
reau. of Associated Charities and the 
Central Dental Association. 

The public sentiment aroused by the 
Newark fire made possible the enact- 
ment of a thorough-going fire law for 
the state, making fire-drills compulsory, 
providing more adequately for fire-es- 
capes, and strengthening the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which is responsible for 
the enforcement of the law. Six new 
inspectors were added to this depart- 
ment, and the entire force placed under 
Civil Service control. 

A permanent commission on Old-Age 
Insurance and Pensions has been estab- 
lished. The five members of the com- 
mission are to act as a bureau of infor- 
mation for employers and employees, 
municipalities and counties, regarding 
the establishment of systems for old-age 
insurance and pensions. By another 
enactment, a commission of three mem- 
bers, appointed by the governor, is pro- 
vided to inquire into the condition, wel- 
fare, distribution, and industrial oppor- 
tunities of aliens in New Jersey. A 
special building is to be erected at the 
Trenton State Hospital for the Insane, 
for insane criminals and for the crim- 
inal insane. 

A new law applies the principle of the 
indeterminate sentence to. the state- 
prison. Convictions are to be for not 
longer than the maximum term provid- 
ed by law for the offense committed, nor 
for less than a minimum equal to one- 
half the maximum term. The Board of 
Inspectors of the State Prison is con- 
stituted a Board of Parole, and given 
authority, with the approval of the gov- 
ernor, to parole any prisoner who has 
served one-half of the maximum sen- 
tence for his offense. 

The agitation for a woman’s reforma- 
tory at last triumphs, with the appropria- 
tion of $20,000 of the purchase of 
land. A piece of advance legislation is 
the so-called “Sterilization Law”, which 
provides for a Board of Examiners of 
feeble-minded, epileptics, criminals, and 
other defectives. The board is to con- 
sist of three members: a surgeon, a 
neurologist, and the commsisioner of 
charities and correction. The board may 
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examine into the mental and physical 
condition of any inmate and, if it is the 
unanimous opinion of the board that 
procreation is undesirable, it becomes 
lawful “to perform such operation for 
the prevention of procreation as the 
board may decide to be most the effect- 
ive.” The inmates may be represented 
at the examination by counsel. The bill 
providing for the introduction of the 
“state use system,’ under which fifty 
cents a day shall be paid to the families 
of prisoners, passed both houses, but is 
yet to be signed by the governor. 


TWO. .SALUTORY DECISIONS 
TO PROTECT CHILDREN 


The Court of Appeals of Kentucky 
has just rendered a decision, in a suit for 
damages brought on behalf of a child 
fourteen years of age, that will go far 
in making possible an effective enforce- 
ment of the child labor law. 

A child of fourteen had been employ- 
ed in a factory, in violation of a section 
of the law forbidding the employment 
of anyone under the age of sixteen years 
in operating laundry machinery. This 
child was injured working the the 
mangle. 

In the trial the court instructed the 
jury that the employment of the child 
was forbidden by law, and that it was 
the duty of the jury to find for the plain- 
tiff. In affirming the judgment, the Court 
of Appeals said: 


It is immaterial that she was injured by that 
part of the mangle at which she was not ex- 
pected to work, or that she was injured while 
not being actually engaged in her customary 
duties. The purpose of the statute is to protect 
children, not only from the dangers neces- 
sarily incident to their employment in and 
around machinery of certain kinds, but from 
injuries which might result from their own 
thoughtlessness and childish acts. In other 
words, the purpose of the statute is to prevent 
their being exposed to danger. She was near 
the mangle at which she was employed to 
work. Yielding to her childish instinct, she 
followed the example of a boy who had put 
his hand near the cylinder for the purpose of 
warming it, and attempted to do the same 
thing. It is evident that the statute was de- 
signed to protect her under such circum- 
stances. Knowing that a child under sixteen 
years of age might be injured while actually 
employed at work on dangerous machinery, 
or that he might, in a spirit of play or because 
of heedlessness that is characteristic of chil- 
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dren, touch or come in contact with the mach- 
inery in some way, the legislature made it 
unlawful to employ children under sixteen 
years of age to work at such machinery. She 
was, by virtue of her employment, exposed 
to the danger which resulted in the injuries 
complained of: we conclude that the proxi- 
mate cause of her injuries was her employ- 
ment at the mangle in violation of the statute. 


Judge Thomas R. Gordon, one of the 
Circuit Judges in Louisville, has just 
announced a principle of law, that, if 
affirmed, will do perhaps more toward 
interfering with the sale of liquor to 
minors than all of the penal statutes on 
the subject. The laws of Kentucky 
make it illegal to sell liquor to a minor 
and provide a penalty. 

Judge Gordon has held in a suit 
brought by a child, through its mother, 
that the saloon-keeper who sells liquor 
to the minor, in addition to subjecting 
himself to a fine and the forfeiture of 
his license, is liable in a civil suit for 
damages. In the case in question it is 
sought to recover $2,000 for selling li- 
quor to the child who, by drinking it, 
became intoxicated. 

The Society for Local Aid and Pro- 
tection in Louisville, which has for its 
object the securing of legal protection 
for women and children, plans to give 
the fullest possible support to the decis- 
ion in a crusade against saloon-keepers 
who sell liquor to minors, and Judge 
Gordon’s opinion will be an effective 
weapon in the society’s hands. In the 
effort to break up the practice, it seems 
certain that a great many suits of a sim- 
ilar nature will be filed. 


THE CHICAGO INFANT 
MORTALITY CAMPAIGN 


With its name changed to the Infant 
Welfare Society of Chicago, the organi- 
zation hitherto known as the Milk Com- 
mission enters the summer campaign of 
1911 with a broader and more effective 
scope of work. In 1903, the Milk Com- 
mission of Chicago, an outgrowth of the 
Children’s Hospital Society, was formed 
to supply pure, clean milk to the poor. 
Milk was pasteurized and bottled at a 
central point, and then sent to stations 
in the various sections of the city, where 
it was called for by each famliy. Last 
year practically one million bottles of. 


” 
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milk were distributed from twenty-two 
stations. These were merely convenient 
places for the delivery of milk to the 
neighborhood. They had no educational 
features. 

With the beginning of 1911, the char- 
acter of the work has been changed. 
Having profited not only by the study of 
the French Gouttes de Lait, the first of 
which was founded in 1892, but by the 
more scientific experimentation with 
baby feeding and instruction to mothers 
begun by Budin in the same year, and 
subsequently taken up and extended in 
the Berlin Sauglingsftirsorgestellen, the 
greatest emphasis is being placed on the 
educational side, without neglecting, 
however, the important question of clean, 
pure milk. During the summer of 1910, 
milk was distributed from the twenty- 
two stations scattered through the 
densely inhabited portions of Chicago. 
With the approach of winter, the num- 
ber of stations was cut down to a mini- 
mum, and the reorganizatoin was be- 
gun. The Infant Welfare station is to be 
a place where mothers can bring their 
babies at regular intervals to receive in- 
struction in their feeding and care, and 
where constant supervision can be exer- 
cised over the development of the infant. 

Up to April Ist, six of these educa- 
tional stations had been organized. The 
conferences, which are held three times 
a week, are in charge of a physician who 
has had special training for this work. 
Assisting him at the conferences is an 
infant welfare nurse, who gives all her 
time, and visits the homes of all the 
mothers, instructing them in what the 
physician has outlined at the station, 
especially in the technique of breast feed- 
ing and the modification of milk. In the 
course of two weeks the nurse sees every 
infant that is coming to the conference, 
some of them almost every day. By the 
first of June ten stations will be in opera- 
tion, covering practically all the districts 
where infant mortality was highest dur- 
ing the past summer. 

This represents merely the first steps 
in the development of the work of the 
Infant Welfare Society. Plans for the 
care of the sick baby are being worked 
out as well as for co-operation with the 
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Summer Tents, Daily News Sanatori- 
um, and other organizations, and it is 
hoped that the society will become a 
central organ for the direction of all in- 
fant welfare work in the city of Chi- 
cago. Up to this time, the weakness of 
most American cities has been the lack 
of any such central organization for 
standardizing its work for infants. 


COMMITTEE ON 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


Professor C. B. Davenport, director 
of the Carnegie Station for. Experimen- 
tal Evolution and secretary of the 
eugenics section of the American Breed- 
ers’ Association, believes that if all the 
weak-minded of reproductive age were 
segregated for a period of thirty years, 
feeble-mindedness would become nearly 
extinct. Thereafter, he thinks, the state 
would need but one or two small institu- 
tions to care for incidental cases and for 
imbecile offspring of newly arrived im- 
migrants. 

Upon this theory a committee on the 
feeble-minded has been organized by the 
State Charities Aid Association. Dr. 
Walter B. James is chairman of the com- 
mittee and Homer Folks the secretary. 
Henry C. Wright is the secretary of sev- 
eral sub-committees which will take im- 
mediate steps to bring about more ade- 
quate care of the state’s feeble-minded. 

According to the best estimates there 
are in New York state from 15,000 to 
30,000 feeble-minded persons. Of these 
only about 4,000 are in institutions. The 
committee realizes that to segregate 
all the feeble-minded would entail a large 
expenditure, but it contends that the cost 
would be justified by the preventing of 
the large social losses due to the pres- 
ence of many irresponsible persons in the 
community. 

In the course of his remarks before the 
committee at its first meeting. Prof. 
Davenport said: 


Although the cost would be large at the 
start, I believe the state would be entirely 
justified in undertaking the segregation, 
throughout the whole productive period, of 
the feeble-minded below a certain grade. 
There is no question, also, that boards of man- 
agers of state institutions for the feeble- 
minded should have increased powers of de- 
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tention. If the state were to segregate its 
feeble-minded, were to examine for mental de- 
fects all immigrants settling in New York state 
and were to deport thase found to be defective, 
there would be a constantly diminishing at- 
tendance at state institutions for the feeble- 
minded, and at the end of thirty years there 
would be practically no use for such institu- 
tions. Two or three small ones only wouid 
be necessary. The state could then sell its 
property, and retire the bonds issued for the 
purpose of providing adequate care for its 
feeble-minded. 

I believe that the state should undertake a 
study of the strains of feeble-mindedness in 
the state outside of New York city. Those 
best acquainted with the problem know that 
there are breeding-spots of defectives in cer- 
tain places around Lake George, the Ramapo, 
the Catskill and Adirondack Mountains, as 
well as at other points. The state owes it to 
itself in its work toward feeble-minded folk, 
to know the location of these sources of pre- 
venting further reproduction of defectives. 


In accepting the chairmanship of the 
committee Dr. James said: 


The one thing that strikes us most forcibly 
is that the science of experimental evolution, 
the study of heredity, has reached such a 
point that the public can no longer afford to 
neglect it. In the breeding of stock to get a 
perfect strain of the living creatures in which 
we trade and which we use for commercial 
purposes, no one thinks of disregarding this 
principle of heredity or transmission of de- 
fects and good qualities. It is only when we 
come to human beings that, as a rule, we have 
neglected to take it into account. It seems that 
there is work enough for this committee to do 
then, to bring this matter to the attention of 
the public. 


Among the members on the committee 
are: Dr. Walter B. James, Felix Adler, 
Samuel A. Lewisohn, George F. Can- 
held). Mary “Vida ~Clark.-Henry -G 
Wright, Franklin B. Kirkbride, Eliza- 
beth Farrell, C. C. Burlingham, Eleanor 
Johnson, Marion “R.. Tabor, Dry 7L: 
Pierce Clark, M. C. Dumphy, Professor 
C. B. Davenport, O. F. Lewis, E. R. 
Johnstone, Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. 
Charles S. Little, William H. Maxwell, 
Dr. . Frederick Peterson, Michael J. 
Drummond, Robert W. Hebberd, Gus- 
tave Straubenmuller. 


STAND OF Y.W.C. A. AS 
TO WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


The third biennial convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 


*® 
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of the United States, held at Indianapo- 
lis, resulted in the adoption of resolu- 
tions which serve publicly to place that 
association in the ranks of the organiza- 
tions working for social and industrial 
amelioration. Following are resolutions 
that show fully the attitude of the as- 
sociation on the recognized fundamen- 
tal needs of working women: 

The association shall seek to educate public 
opinion regarding the need of establishing the 
minimum living wage and of regulating the 
hours of labor compatible with the physical 
health and development of wage-earners. 

The association shall declare its belief in the 
inherent right of a woman over sixteen years 
of age, in good health, working a full day, to 
a living wage which shall insure her the possi- 
bility of a virtuous livelihood. 

The association, recognizing the necessity of 
legislation for the regulation of hours and 
wages of wage-earners in industry and trade, 
hereby expresses its sympathy with the great 
purpose of securing the determination by law 
of the minimum living wage for women. 

The association, while endeavoring to im- 
prove the industrial condition of the working- 
girl, shall point steadfastly to a higher stand- 
ard of faithful service and achievement for 
the worker, and of justice and consideration 
for the employer. 

Two other needs of the times, the 
Travellers Aid Society and work for im- 
migrant young women, were presented 
to the convention by Grace Abbot of 
Hull House and Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks of Cornell. The association recog- 
nized its opportunities, and, by rea- 
son of, being an _ established na- 
tional force for the betterment of 
all women, its qualifications for such 
work, and definitely assumed _ the 
responsibility. The association is pre- 
paring not only to co-operate gener- 
ously with all such efforts, but to take 
the lead in the work of safeguarding wo- 
men in transit from city to city and 
country to city. The national board of 
New York, previous to the time of the 
convention, had already begun laying 
foundations on the broadest lines for a 
national work for immigrant young 
women. The convention of eleven hun- 
dred delegates and guests represented 
every state, the large cities, small towns, 
counties, and colleges of America, and 
also the foreign nations of Canada, 
Great Britain, France, India, and 


Japan. 
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IOWA BUTTON-MAKERS 
MAKE SURE OF SUCCESS 


As stated in THE Survey, the strike 
of the Muscatine button makers was ar- 
bitrated through the assistance of State 
Commissioner of Labor Van Duyn. It 
was a victory for the workers. Then 
came a “hitch” in the proceedings, the 
executive committee of the unions charg- 
ing that one of the shops would not re- 
sume operations, another would not put 
girls to work, and others had certain 
workers on the black list that were not 
included in the seven or eight to whom 
exception had been taken by the employ- 
ers. Therefore the strikers remained 
away from the shops until a better under- 
standing could be had. At this stage, 
Governor B. F. Carroll took a hand and 
on May 4 brought about a satisfactory 
settlement in which the workers were as- 
sured the two points upon which they had 
insisted, viz., (1) that there should be 
no discrimination against employes be- 
cause of membership in the union; (2) 
that there should be a satisfactory “count 
and weight” of piece work, in the pres- 
ence of workers if desired. “A much 
better understanding exists now between 
workers and employers,” writes Gertrude 
Barnum, whose article on the Muscatine 
struggle was published in THe SuRvVEY 
for May 6, 1911. “The srike will bear 
good fruits in many ways. It has been 
a great education in unionism to the 
whole community and has resulted in the 
organization of all the important occu- 
pations in Muscatine (including clerks) 
not formerly unionized, and in a large in- 
crease in membership in trades but par- 
tially organized before.” 


CUTTING DOWN THE 
MARKET FOR OPIUM 


In line with the strong effort made in 
the last congress to restrict the importa- 
tion of opium is the appointment of Ham- 
ilton Wright, of the State Department, 
and two other American representatives, 
to the International Conference-on the 
Opium Problem to be held July 1 at the 
Hague. 

This conference was called by the In- 
ternational Opium Commission, on the 
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recommendation of our government, 
which is vitally interested in the suppres- 
sion of the opium traffic, not only on 
account of bad conditions in the Philip- 
pines, but also because of the spread of 
the evil in this country. 

That restriction of the use of opium 
is possible has been demonstrated within 
China itself. In 1906, the government 
determined to suppress the traffic in ten 
years. To this end England was urged 
to put a stop to the exportation to China 
from India, but refused, partly on ac- 
count of commercial interests and partly 
from the conviction that the plan of the 
Chinese government was a Utopian 
dream. A compromise was effected, 
however, by which the exportation to 
China was to be reduced 5,100 chests a 
year, for three years. Moreover, so 
successful have been the efforts of the 
government to restrict poppy-growing in 
China and to create a public opinion 
against the use of opium, that vast tracts 
of land have already fallen out of culti- 
vation. Even with this decreased home 
supply, the importation from India has 
fallen far below the amount available. In 
1909 China, hoping to do away with na- 
tive production entirely by 1912, request- 
ed England to cease exporting from India 
by that time. This was again refused, 
but an agreement has been made by 
which England consents to a trebling of 
the duty on opium in Chinese ports, and 
agrees to desist from sending the com- 
modity when all Chinese fields shall be 
out of cultivation. 

The tentative program of the interna- 
tional congress at the Hague aims at 
uniform laws in regard to opium, the 
restriction of the number of ports 
through which it can be shipped, the 
formulating of agreements between 
countries that wish to suppress the traffic, 
the control of poppy-cultivation so that 
the production of opium will not be un- 
dertaken by other countries to compen- 
sate for the reduction being made in 
India and China. It includes further the 
passing of such regulations all over the 
world as will enable the commission to 
follow the opium traffic in detail, with 
the object of controlling and ultimately 
suppressing it. 


So 
=a 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


TO SAVE'*NIAGARA 


J. L. HUDSON 


Member of Executive Committee, American 
ivic Association 


Is this summer to be the last for Niag- 
ara? Is the glory of the falls going to 
be destroyed forever? Is private capi- 
tal to nullify popular will? 

Unless quick action is taken, these 
questions will be answered in the af- 
firmative. For, in spite of the fancied se- 
curity in which the lovers of Niagara— 
and who is not a lover of Niagaga—now 
rest, Congress has again before it the 
matter of limiting the amount of water 
which may be taken from the falls for 
power purposes. Under the existing 
agreement with Canada it is possible to 
abstract more water than is compatible 
with the welfare of Niagara. Already, 
say the United States Army Engineers, 
enough water is being taken, and taking 
more will seriously damage this great 
natural wonder. And the only impedi- 
ment that can be put in the path of this 
destruction is what is known as the Bur 
ton Joint Resolution, No. 3, the passage 
of which will continue the provisions of 
the Burton Bill and effectually limit the 
amount of water throughout the life of 
the treaty. 

Against the success of this measure 
stand two things: first, the business in- 
terests which want more water for pow- 
er purposes; and second, those men who, 
while fully appreciating the danger to 
the falls if this resolution fails to pass, 
maintain that the Senate has no right 
to interfere with an agreement between 
the United States and Canada by any 
subsequent legislation. In other words, 
the obstacles which confront us are pri- 
vate gain and what might be called a 
“legalistic question.” Combined, the 
two will effect the end of Niagara as 
a great natural spectacle. 

Fully realizing the weight which is 
due each of these considerations, the 
American Civic Association is conduct- 
ing a campaign for educating and arous- 
ing the public to the true situation. For 
with the public must rest the final de- 
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cision, power companies or no power 
companies, treaty or no treaty. If any 
action is to be taken, it must be taken 
today. Citizens must write to their sen- 
ators, to the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations,? and tell them what they 
want them to do. These letters must 
be many and vigorous. As the Boston 
Transcript puts it: 


“Tt is now or never It is either pre- 
serve Niagara or lose Niagara.” 


EUGENICS IN AMERICA 


AMEY B. EATON 
Field Worker Eugenics Record Office 

The recent establishment of the Eu- 
genics Record Office at Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Long Island, should be of vital im- 
port to all interested in social welfare and 
bring a clear appreciation of the close. 
relationship existing between social work- 
ers and biologists. For seven years ex- 
perimental work in heredity, variation, 
and evolution has been carried on at Cold 
Spring Harbor in connection with the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and 
the biological laboratory of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, but 
only last fall was the work extended to 
include the study of human heredity 
and the practical application of this 
knowledge to the improvement of the 
human race. 

It is to the late Sir Francis Galton that 
we owe the origin of the study of eugen- 
ics, which he defines as “the science which 
deals with those social agencies that in- 
fluence mentally or physically the racial 
traits of future generations.” While the 
principles of eugenics have been appreci- 
ated and applied to some extent through- 
out history, it was Galton who gave the 
first impulse to the modern study and 
application of these principles. In the 
introduction to his Hereditary Genius, 
published in 1869, we find the keynote 
of his idea: 

As it is easy to obtain by careful selection 
a permanent breed of dogs and horses gifted 


1The members of the committee in charge of this 
essential resolution are as follows: Shelby M. Cul- 
lom, chairman, Ill.; William P. Frye, Maine; 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Mass.; William Alden Smith, 
Mich.; Elihu Root, N. Y.; Porter McCumber, N. 
D.; George Sutherland, Ut.; William E. Borah, 
Id.; Theodore HE. Burton, Ohio; Augustus Bacon, 
Georgia; William J. Stone, Mo.; Benjamin F, 
Shively, Ind.; James P. Clarke, Ark.; Isidor Ray- 
ner, Md.; G. M. Hitchcock, Neb. 
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with certain peculiar powers, so it would be 
quite practicable to produce a highly gifted 
race of men by judicious marriage during sev- 
eral generations. Each generation has 
enormous power over the natural gfts of those 
that follow and I maintain that it is a duty we 
owe to humanity to investigate the range of 
that power and to exercise it in a way that, 
without being unwise towards ourselves, shall 
be most advantageous to future inhabitants of 
the earth. 

Important as the work of Galton was 
in originating the movement, we owe 
equal thanks today to Abbott Gregor 
Mendel of Brunn for his contribution 
to the knowledge of heredity. At al- 
most the same time as Galton he was 
quietly working away in Austria, and 
through his observations on the methods 
of inheritance of simple characteristics 
in peas, he was formulating a law of in- 
heritance which bids fair to be one of the 
great biological discoveries of the nine- 
teenth century, and which is today the 
foundation of much of the work being 
done on inheritance. It is an interest- 
ing fact that although he published his 
papers in 1866 and 1867, practically no 
notice was taken of them until their re- 
discovery by de Vries and two other in- 
dependent investigators in 1900. 

_ The present movement in eugenics is 
being carried on in England, Germany, 
and-America. In England, the Eugenics 
Education Society, which has been es- 
tablished for propaganda, publishes quar- 
terly the Eugenics Review. Studies are 
being made in statistical fashion by Prof. 
Carl Pearson and his students, and from 
a biological standpoint by Nettleship, 
Gower, Bateson, and others. Under 
Pearson’s direction, Sir Francis Galton 
established a fellowship for research in 
eugenics at University College, London, 
and this has already been productive of 
a number of memoirs. In Germany an 
International Society for Race Hygiene 
was recently organized under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Alfred Ploetz, Munchen, 
Germany. 

In America, independent but valuable 
studies in heredity were made in the 
past by R. L. Dugdale in his study of 
the Jukes, and by others, but definite 
and continued work in this direction is 
being taken up for the first time by the 
Eugenics Record Office, established by 
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the eugenics section of the American 
Breeders’ Association. The officers of 
this section are David Starr Jordan, 
chairman; Charles B. Davenport, secre- 
tary; and associated with them, among 
others, are Alexander Graham Bell, 
Washington, D. C.; Luther Burbank, 
santa Rosas Cals= W..B, Castle, itar= 
vard University; Charles R. Henderson, 
University of Chicago; Adolf Meyer, 
Johns Hopkins University; J. Arthur 
Thomson, University of Aberdeen; H. J. 
Webber, Cornell University; and Fred- 
erick A. Woods, Harvard University. In 
addition to the Record Office, the section ~ 
has specialized committees which serve 
as centers for special inquries. 

The Eugenics Record Office aims to 
get full and reliable data concerning 
physical and mental characteristics of 
human families, and the inheritance of 
such characteristics through several gen- 
erations, with a view to studying such 
data and deducing from them the under- 
lying laws which control human inherit- 
ance. In addition to correspondence, it 
accumulates such data by means of fam- 
ily record blanks, which may be secured 
from the office at Cold Spring Harbor, 
Long Island, upon request. It also has 
an increasing staff of field workers who, 
either independently or in conjunction 
with institutions, are making investiga- 
tions in regard to the inheritance of feeble 
mindedness, epilepsy, insanity, criminal- 
ity, and other diseases and defects. It 
is the work of the future to analyze and 
interpret such data and to utilize the 
knowledge thus gained in educating the 
public, and bringing about legislation 
which will lead to the control of repro- 
duction of the defective classes and the 
improvement of the human race by a bet- 
ter selection of marriage nates. 

While it is thus seen that the study of 
eugenics is still in a tentative stage, al- . 
ready sufficient data have been collected 
in this country and in Europe to show 
that the inheritance of certain diseases 
and abnormalities follows the same un- 
derlying law which holds good among - 
plants and other forms of life, and that 
therefore the evil results of given unfit 
marriages may be certainly predicted and 
prevented, if knowledge is gained and 


| 
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rightfully used. The subject is certainly 
of vast complexity and difficulty, 
but with the co-operation of medical men 
genealogists, social workers, and legisla- 
tors, it is believed that results can be ob- 
tained which will prevent the present 
wasteful and criminal propagation of 
hereditary disease and defect, and insure 
to all, at the very least, a birthright of 
health and normality. 


MILWAUKEE COMMITTEE 


ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


The center of interest with regard to 
unemployment in this country is now in 
Milwaukee. From New York to San 
Francisco newspapers have flourished the 
headline, Socialist City Overwhelmed by 
Unemployment. In this instance, strange 
as it may seem, the press and the prop- 
ertied interests generally have become the 
agitators. 

The explanation is this. The winter 
just past saw more wage-earners than 
usual out of work all over the country, 


not in Milwaukee alone. But in Mil- 


waukee there was a socialist administra- 


- tion. The ‘‘opposition” sought to fix 


upon the city government the responsi- 
bility for the depression in business and 
thus make political capital of it. On the 
other hand, the administration, unfortu- 
nately, was for some time unable to en- 
ter upon a work of relief for the unem- 
ployed on account of legal difficulties 
and because of lack of funds. 

Then Mayor Seidel did the best that 
was possible under the circumstances. 
He called a public meeting to discuss the 
question. It was determined that the 
City Council should take the initiative in 
organizing a citizens’ relief committee. 
Following this the Milwaukee Committee 
on Unemployment, which is composed of 
about twenty members representing the 
City Council, the County Board, the Fed- 
erated Trades Council, the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Association, and the 
Milwaukee Press Club, was formed. 

The work of this Committee on Un- 
employment is divided among four sub- 

committees : 
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Committee on Free Employment Bu- 
reau, 

Committee on Finance, 

Committee on Publicity, 

Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Free Employment 
Bureau immediately secured quarters in 
the central part of the city, and Frederick 
A. King, fellow at the University of 
Wisconsin, was put in charge. He pro- 
ceeded to register the unemployed, to 
classify them according to occupation, 
conjugal condition, and length of resi- 
dence in Milwaukee. 

The Committee on Publicity issued an 
appeal to employers throughout the city 
and state to register their demand for 
help at the employment bureau, and in- 
formed them that every class of service 
could be supplied. 

The Committee on Finance set about 
raising funds. A “dance for the unem- 
ployed,” conducted by the City Council, 
brought in $800. This money was turned 
over to be used in employing men on 
street work. 

It was decided that charity work 
should be kept distinctly separate from 
the efforts to deal with unemployment. 
Whenever a case of distress from unem- 
ployment comes to the notice of the com- 
mittee, it is referred to the Associated 
Charities for investigation and care. In 
fact, all the funds not used by the com- 
mittee in securing work for the unem- 
ployed, and in administering the em- 
ployment bureau, will be turned over to 
the Associated Charities. 

Mr. King, in charge of the employment 
office, has but a single assistant. Were 
he provided with an adequate office force, 
were funds available to advance trans- 
portation for those willing to go to the 
country, and were the city able to do 
more of its public work now, all the 
cases of distress from unemployment 
could be relieved by placing men in self- 
supporting positions. 

During the first three weeks of the ex- 
istence of the Milwaukee Committee on 
Unemployment, even as things stood, the 
strain on the charitable societies was 
greatly relieved. In that time 1,328 ap- 
plications were registered. The employ- 
ment bureau secured work for 247. 
Many others who were placed through 
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the efforts of the bureau never reported 
the fact. In addition 78 men were given 
work repairing streets and were paid 
from the money raised by the municipal 
dance. For the younger men many posi- 
tions were found on farms. 

The Milwaukee Committee on Unem- 
ployment has been in existence less than 
a month. But already it has made a dis- 
tinct contribution to our knowledge of 
methods of dealing with unemployment. 
It has proved that, even during a period 
of considerable industrial depression, a 
free employment bureau, if efficiently 
managed, can find work for practically 
all those unemployed people who are 
likely to fall upon charitable support be- 
cause of lack of work. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF CIVIC 
HISTORY 


GEORGIA G. RALPH 


Under the title “Fifteen Years of 
Civic History” the Civic Club of Alle- 
gheny County, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has issued a chronicle of its activities 
from its organization in 1895 through 
December of 1910. Beginning with a 
campaign for pure water and ending with 
the organization of an association to 
consider the “question of the distribu- 
tion, protection, education, and assimila- 
tion of the immigrant,” this report is a 
remarkable record of over one hundred 
projects that have been initiated or par- 
ticipated in by the civic club through its 
departments of government, education, 
social science, and art. 

Usually it has been the policy of the 
civic club to start a movement for public 
betterment, to carry it as a part of its 
program during its formative period, 
and then to launch it as an independent 
organization or to incorporate it in some 
department of the local government. 
The Playground Association, the Juve- 
nile Court Association, the Legal Aid 
Society, the Child Labor Association, 
and the Associated Charities, all largely 
indebted to the civic club for their be- 
ginnings, have become flourishing inde- 
pendent associations; while campaigns 
against expectoration, smoke, tubercu- 
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losis, contagious diseases, overcrowding 
in the tenements, and destruction of 
trees, promoted by the civic club from 
time to time, have found expression in 
laws and ordinances which it has be- 
come the function of some department 
of the city government to enforce. 

An exception to this policy is to be 
found in the two large public bath- 
houses which are owned and operated 
by the civic club and which have been 
so skilfully managed that one of them 
enjoys the distinction of being sulf-sus- 
taining. 

Another important feature of its work 
has been a readiness to co-operate wth 
other organizations in bringing about 
progressive state and national! legislation. 
The protection of Niagara, the establish- 
ment of sanatoria for consumptives, the 
conservation of national resources, the 
protection of dependent children, and 
penal reforms are some of the legislative 
moveinents that have received support. 

Over against this list of notable 
achievements there remains a large resi- 
due of abandoned projects, sterile agita- 
tions, and pending reforms, which, added 
to the surprising list of new plans formu- 
lated in. 1910, suggests a basis for a pro- 
gram large enough and varied enough to 
occupy the most ambitious workers for 
many years to come. 

While “Pittsburgh still has a_tene- 
ment problem,” while industrial educa- 
tion is still a crying need, while the chil- 
dren of the tenements are being sacri- 
ficed to impure milk, while the trans- 
portation problem is_ still unsolved, 
while municipal housekeeping is in a 
state of imperfection, it is essential that 
the civic club, which has stood for these 
important fundamental reforms, should 
not dissipate its energy in too many new 
movements. 

During its first fifteen years the civic 
club, working against the heavy odds 
of a political situation and an apathetic 
social conscience, has helped to lay the 
foundations upon which Pittsburgh 
may hope to build a sound social future, 
and it merits the unselfish co-operation 
of the public that has benefited by its 
labors. 
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INSURANCE AND HOME BUILDING 
LEE K. FRANKEL 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Announcement is made of what may prove to be the beginning in the United States 
of a far reaching movement toward turning our stupendous life insurance funds to use in 
financing home building. In this, America would be following the European experience 
here reviewed by Dr. Frankel. The results of such a program, if widely adopted, are fairly 
imcalculable but that it would influence for betterment the housing accommodations of 
every American city is certain. 

Since the following article was drafted ihe Board of Directors of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company have authorized a mortgage loan of approximately six hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the erection of small dwellings in the borough of Brooklyn. The 
houses are to be constructed by a building corporation to sell for $5,500 each. It is planned 
io erect two story, brick dwellings, containing seven rooms and a bath. Each will be semi- 
detached and will be on a lot 24 % I00 ft. 

A first morigage of $3,250 will be placed on each house by the company at 6 per cent. 
interest, io run for twenty years, payable in semi-annual instalments, during that time, so 
that at the end of the term the property will be free and unencumbered. In addition, if 
the purchaser desires, the company will give him an insurance policy, similar to the Belgium 


plan referred to by Dr. Frankel. 
decreasing amounts of insurance. 


This policy will be a single premium term policy with. 
The purchaser pays the single premium in advance and 


should he die at any time within twenty years, the morigage ts cancelled. The policy is so 
arranged that when the mortgage is fully paid up, the insurance expires. 


The question as to whether insurance 
companies can or ought to lend their 
funds for the purpose of building work- 
ingmen’s homes is not altogether novel. 
In a paper presented at the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the National Civic Fed- 
eration in November, 1909, the point 
was raised that insurance companies 
might well apply their assets to enable 
wage-earners either to purchase homes 
or to build them. In the belief that the 
subject is a timely one, this article has 
been prepared. The writer has endeav- 
ored to describe the systems that have 
been in vogue for a number of years in 
Germany and in Belgium, under which 
insurance funds are applied for the pur- 
chase or erection of workingmen’s homes, 
and to discuss the possibility of similar 
undertakings in the United States. 


THE GERMAN PLAN 


Under the scheme of governmental in- 
surance developed in Germany within the 
past twenty-five years, provision is made 
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through insurance for the protection of 
workingmen against sickness, accident, 
invalidity and old age. The funds for 
sickness and accident insurance are in 
the hands of the respective sickness and 
accident associations, and as a rule no 
extensive provision is made for the ac- 
cumulation of large reserves, primarily 
for the reason that these are not needed. 
Under the law, however, the funds for 
invalidity and old age, since they are 
mainly deferred payments, have been en- 
trusted to governmental agencies, the 
premiums for these insurances being col- 
lected by the employer and forwarded 
to the respective depositories, the latter 
being governmental institutions. As a 
result very large sums are now accumu- 
lated in Germany, which are held as re- 
serves for future contingencies. It is 
from these funds that loans have been 
made for home building purposes in the 
manner to be indicated hereafter. 
Provision for sanitary dwellings is a 
comparatively recent development, even 
in Germany, although the industrial de- 
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velopment in Germany and the concen- 
tration of workmen in the large cities 
early led to overcrowded and insanitary 
conditions. 

A_ building society was organized in 
Berlin in 1848 with the hope of reliev- 
ing these conditions. This society, and 
others which came into existence later, 
were, however, of limited growth and 
partly philanthropic, appeal having been 
made to the wealthy in the community 
for capital for the necessary operations. 

It seems, furthermore, that the legis- 
lation of the day to some extent prohib- 
ited more comprehensive undertakings. 
The formation of societies among work- 
ingmen for mutual purposes was not per- 
mitted. A law passed in 1867, the so- 
called “association law,” gave sanction 
to such associations, but a clause in the 
law requiring unlimited liability on their 
part discouraged their formation. In 
1889 this law was amended to permit 
the formation of societies with a limited 
liability. In the same year legislation 
providing for the establishment of in- 
validity and old age insurance was enact- 
ed, and from this date on a widespread 
movement of co-operation developed be- 
tween the insurance associations which 
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ers, and workingmen, all directed to- 
wards housing reform. 

The first loan made to a so-called 
“building society’ was that of the in- 
surance association of Braunschweig in 
1891. Other insurance associations 
soon followed the example set by the 
Braunschweig association, the activity 
being largely in the northern German 
states, where industry was more widely 
developed. The movement progressed so 
rapidly that in 1893 the managers of 
various insurance associations met in 
Berlin to discuss the situation. It was 
the consensus of opinion, from the ex- 
perience gained, that the loaning of in- 
surance funds for building workingmen’s 
homes was a proper function of these 
associations. The primary purpose of 
the invalidity insurance law was to pre- 
vent invalidity if possible, and it was 
recognized that the sanitary housing of 
workmen was a step in this direction. 

Following the meeting above mention- 
ed, the new housing movement grew 
apace. At the close of 1909, thirty-one 
invalidity insurance associations, which 
are listed below; had loaned for home 
building purposes an aggregate of 243,- 
799,654 marks, approximately eighteen 


were organized under this law, employ- per cent of their total capital. The table 
Aggregate Amount of | Prop’n. 
amount loaned capt.earned | between 
work’s. dwell. by thecomp. loans and cap. 
Name of Company Marks Marks Per cent 

Hanover . 30,862,094 54,863,103 | 56 
LEVON BS Goohauumoo coneu wosd Subd mock 19, 574,257 49'526,956 | 40 
Westphalia . 26,357,602 76,433,384 | 34 
Wurtenberg . .. 13,403,829 45,655,962 | 29 
Schleswig-Holsteine, i411 segs arocrcuaachioete 8,485,227 30,435,459 28 
OVGENDUL sks Baste Skerrensustere awiersietetetevenele 1,999,160 7,086,412 | 28 
Rbineprovinee sc Ceinac emvercwetalstoke tievevel varevorre 44, 769,804 163,033,714 | 27 
MAStyPRUSSLaD Karas eusieis) robe tor Gheneleerocnaeeeeneie te 4, 122’ 083 15,818,007 | 26 
Fesse: UNSSSa Ue any sae iecere nis uegnis tere vohatereneenene 123008,576 51,988,095 | 23 
SPUNSWICKI8s Gorctalars phere sge nice sre steno ieueraxels 3,066,975 13,832,084 | 22 
1 2E GN 0 hel nes aid COR menccren Nb, chorccitco An Cerda 3,982,107 18,214,709 | 22 
Middlé= Mran conta Kita a shecscccsc iors) oe susteneverae 4,221,750 23° 784,575 18 
Grand Duchy, of. Messe a cne.« el siicienie naa 4,573,290 26; 705, ‘089 17 
Thupingig> Wwe eee mecha keene chacrehtehe 5,210,471) 35, 931: "834 15 
Kinodompte Saxon yc si tane. scien is arernereietetone 20,387,140 154,499,126 18} 
Upper Palatine. @ Ratisbon:.. 2... ss os cle 22,740 7,013,570 12 
ELAS a ROW NS Te Rie te settee taeas eel atereroleiiete 6,026,900 52,480,154 ide 
Swabia And GNCuDere’ f ccwvsteioraren «uel ete ene lere 1,709,050 15,232,334 | al! 
West = Prussia! 1 weston: artic ne oinal eceere 2,073,680 19,022,457 ala 
JELs IE HOVER or otwrrc-o Ginn OS GT OSG OOOO OOO 8,106,829 30,883,622 10 
AlSaces LOLTaines cic weve trois aden en er euetere 4,165,900 43,468,679 | 10 
UWppermerancontaw err cae tsetse re terenete ere 5 871,400 9,233,794 9 
Saxony! Anhalt: Gate vcn. vic suecciseieveateatys aickeretete 6,710,480 79,021,376 8 
UPPery BAVaTa © asics cee rie oc nite cate toes 2,364,300 32,855,500 7 
POSOM Ye: fetar'sna soe tetesedeuiin aly abe tenes See ue eoaie 964,360 20,464,047 | 5 
Lower ‘Franconia and Aschaffenburg...... 452,000 8,893,565 5 
Berliny. Vice scseicweranie cn caer emi aee cere 4,185,010 80,882,900 5 
Brandenburgeyg size aisietetetecas gheeke eiererasensretanls 3,140,340 73,711,014 4 
Silesia ress Macc tate ecco tare te coneuetetee ent 3 3,434,600 102} 239, 964 4 
Lovers Bavaria oasis 2 ates ee coe lee teeinretetere 177,700 8, 216, 285 2 
Mecklenburg sis soi sscnicnssirensiedetch rene etetouctorsr: : 120,000 15, 808, 647 1 

243,799,654 1,367,236,417 18 

Average. 
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on the preceding page gives the facts in 
detail. 

On the assumption that the average 
cost of construction of a working- 
man’s dwelling is about 4,000 marks, it 
is seen that about 60,000 families, or in 
all 300,000 individuals, have been housed 
in sanitary dwellings under this plan of 
loans to building and other associations 
by the insurance institutions. The great- 
est building activity has been in the cities. 
At the close of 1909, sixty-two per cent 
of the invested funds were in towns 
of over 5,000 inhabitants and thirty-eight 
per cent in towns of less than 5,000. 
This proportion seems to be about what 
should be expected in view of the greater 
urgency in the cities for measures against 
overcrowding. In certain of the agricul- 
tural states the proportions are reversed, 
leading to the belief that considerable 
sums have been used for the better hous- 
ing of agricultural laborers. 
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The ideal method of housing a work- 
man would be to furnish him with his 
own house and garden. In the large 
cities this has been found impracticable 
owing to the high land values, nor has 
the question of building these in the sub- 
urbs been largely entertained for ob- 
vious reasons. The additional car fare 
and'the time necessary to reach the fac- 
tory or mill, it was believed, would make 
the rent excessive. The tendency in 
Germany, therefore, in the large cities 
has been almost entirely in the direction 
of model tenement houses, as will be 
seen later. 

The funds of the insurance associa- 
tion are loaned to building societies, prov- 
inces, counties, savings banks, and oc- 
casionally to workmen themselves, as 
well as to individual employers. The dis- 
tribution of the loans at the end of the 
year 1909 is shown in the table on the 
next page. 
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“Marks 
Associations, societies and joint stock 
buildings societies, -ete. ..5 2.0... 143,916,729 
Unions of communes, provinces, coun- 
ties, parishes, savings banks and 
THO MITC S hoo Rares ro eho 5) sustodoceateneemer enone 34,289,480 
IMSured EMPlOVES: .6-lccr.ce seus ereiee em ens 54,342.580 
HET TOW OTS, wel varie saicsisne repentant 11,250,865 
243,799,654 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
that the greater proportion of the funds 
have been loaned to building societies. 
In most cases these societies borrow di- 
rectly from the insurance association. 


They may, however, obtain their funds - 


through the medium of the province, 
county, commune, or savings bank, which 
guarantees the loan. In most cases the 
interest charged by the insurance asso- 


ciation is three per cent, more rarely 


three and one-half per cent, and in one 
case four per cent. The building so- 
cieties, it should be noted here, are as a 
rule made up of workingmen. In many 
instances they combine a savings bank 
‘department. The invalidity insurance 
“associations retain a certain measure of 
control over the building societies, to 
whom they loan money. Primarily, it 
is demanded that the aim of the borrow- 
ing company shall be public service. To 
this end, the societies are forbidden to 
pay more than four per cent dividend to 
their stockholders. In some instances, 
the insurance associations reserve the 
right. to supervise the administration of 
the building societies. The details of 
this supervision vary in the respective as- 
sociations. One association may pre- 
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scribe the form of the by-laws of the 
building society; another may stipulate 
the amount of rental that the building 
society may charge; and in other cases 
the leases must be presented to the asso- 
clations for their approval. 

The redemption of the loan usually 
takes place by the annual payment of 
one per cent plus accumulated interest. 
Some institutions allow forty years for, 
the return of their loan; others longer. 
Certain associations require a repayment 
of one per cent yearly until the loan has 
been reduced to the amount permitted 
for minors’ trust investments. There 
are other variations of the redemption 
plan which need not be mentioned here. 

This plan, from the standpoint of the 
building society, is highly desirable, since 
it is able to charge rental for its apart- 
ments that may remain fairly constant 
for considerable periods. The building 
society is able to plan many years ahead 
and need not fear the calling of the 
mortgage during periods of depression 
when money is high. As stated above, 
the money may also. be borrowed by 
counties and municipalities for building 
purposes. Frequently the interest charg- 
ed in these cases is only three per cent. 
The tendency, however, is away from 
this practice, the associations preferring 
to lend money to building societies or 
individual borrowers, with the commune 
or municipality acting as guarantor. 

Building loans have also been granted, 
as shown from the above statement, di- 
rectly to workingmen. In these cases the 
loans are granted against a first mort- ~ 
gage on the land and building. In cer- 
tain instances additional security is re- 
quired, the guarantor as a rule being the 
province, commune, or employer. The 
association lends up to two-thirds or even 
as high as three-fourths of the value of 
the property. It is stated that up to the 
present time the associations have suf- 
fered practically no loss from these in- 
vestments. To individual borrowers the 
rate of interest is from three to four 
and one-half per cent, depending upon 
the character of the security. As with 
the building societies, redemption takes 
place in installments varying from three- 
fourths to two and one-half per cent an- 
nually. A few associations forego the 
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installments if additional security is given 
by the borrower in the form of a life 
insurance policy. 

To prevent speculation on the part of 
borrowers, a limit is fixed by the asso- 
ciations as to the amounts loaned and 
‘the value of the land on which the build- 
ing is to be erected. This limit ranges 
from 3,000 marks to 20,000 marks on 
single dwellings. In Westhpalia the 
value of the house may not exceed 4,000 
marks; in Hanover, 10,000. 

A somewhat modified form of loans 
for the better accommodation of indi- 
vidual workingmen has recently been de- 
veloped. A man of small means desir- 
ing to purchase a home may apply to 
one of the so-called rentenbanks for a 
loan of seventy-five per cent of the value 
of the property he desires to buy. These 
rentenbanks are financed by the state 
and do not require repayment on their 
loans excepting the payment of a small 
annual perpetual rent corresponding to 
the ordinary interest on the loan. The 
purchaser may then take title to the prop- 
erty on payment of the remaining twen- 
ty-five per cent of the purchase money. 
Ten per cent must be his own money. 
The other fifteen per cent he may pro- 
cure from the invalidity insurance asso- 
ciation of his district. This field of op- 
eration was made possible by the law of 
1908, which created the so-called renten- 
giiter and extended jits provisions to 
cover workingmen’s dwellings. 

Many difficulties have arisen in the 
practical operation of this plan. The 
rentenbanks which supply the seventy- 
five per cent of the purchase money do 
not pay in cash but in bonds and the 
vendor will in most cases not accept 
these at their face value. The purchas- 
er in such cases must then hand these 
bonds over at their market value; or if 
the vendor accepts them at face value, 
he will charge a correspondingly increas- 
ed price for his property. This is what 
generally takes place and the rentenbank 
is usually sufficiently accommodating 
not to investigate too closely as to the 
true value of the property. but to accept 
the price agreed upon as a basis for the 
calculation of the size of the loan. Con- 
sequently, the loan granted by the renten- 
bank often exceeds, and always comes 
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very close, to the true value of the prop- 
erty sold. 

The imperial insurance inspector ap- 
pears, therefore, to have been justified 
in preventing the Insurance Association 
of Hanover from lending the fifteen per 
cent of the purchase money to working- 
men on such second mortgages unless the 
loans were guaranteed by some province, 
county or commune. Before this pro- 
hibitory measure went into effect, 137 
small rentengtiter had been established 
in the course of a short period, in Han- 
over alone, but now the movement is 
progressing more slowly. The insurance 
association, acting under the new regu- 
lation, has offered to lend money to the 
counties if they would in their turn dis- 
tribute the loans among individual bor- 
rowers, but only three counties have 
so far accepted the proposal. On the 
other hand, the municipality of Han- 
over has taken over the guarantee for 
the loan of an excessive rentengiiter set- 
tlement, and in this way it is quite prob- 
able that this useful activity may once 
more prosper. 

The invalidity insurance associations 
think it desirable that employers who at- 
tract large bodies of workingmen to their 
establishments should provide proper 
housing accommodations for them, and 
the associations, with few exceptions, 
are willing to aid employers to a certain 
extent in realizing this end. Money has 
accordingly been loaned to employers for 
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building purposes in various parts of the 
country, the amount aggregating 11,250,- 
000 marks at the close of 1909. Such 
loans are given with the express under- 
standing that the workmen shall not be 
expelled from their dwellings on leaving 
their employers until after sufficient no- 
tice shall have been given. 

The associations are especially desir- 
ous to aid in housing agricultural labor- 
ers in this way. In making loans for 
such purposes, the associations have been 
extremely careful to protect the work- 
men from becoming unduly dependent 
upon employers in whose houses they 
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may live. They make it clear that 
the loans are granted not in the interests 
of the employers, but rather for the ben- 
efit of the workmen. Associations have 
recourse to various measures for pro- 
tecting workmen. The Association of 
Hanover, for example, demands that 
the right be given each laborer, un- 
der certain conditions, to purchase 
his dwelling place. The houses, more- 
over, can be rented to insured workmen 
only, from whom a rental not to ex- 
ceed five and one-half per cent of the 
value of the building may be exacted. 
The interest charged on these loans to 
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employers varies among the associations 
from three to four and one-half per cent. 
Some associations have offered loans to 
private builders with which to construct 
workingmen’s houses. In such cases, the 
difficulty is, of course, to get the builder 
to renounce any intention on his part 
to profit from the speculative increase in 
the value of the property and to be sat- 
isfied with a small and reasonable profit. 
Few applications, therefore, have been 
made for such loans. 
Finally, attention should be directed to 
the activity of the associations in provid- 
ing houses to accommodate unmarried 
laborers. Though it may not be entirely 
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advisable to quarter such persons in sep- 
arate houses instead of lodging them with 
private families, it is unquestionable that 
such houses for single men are far 
superior to lodgings now frequently of- 
fered, more especially in the large towns. 
The associations have expended a con- 
siderable sum of money for this purpose, 
the amount at the close of 1909 aggre- 
gating nearly 17,000,000 marks. 

Typical of the building societies in 
large cities which have primarily erected 
so-called model tenements, is the Build- 
ing and Saving Society of Berlin (Ber- 
liner Spar und Bau Verem). A detailed 
account of the operations of this society 
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is given below, which will illustrate for- 
cibly what a society of this kind can 
accomplish. 

The membership ‘of 5,479 is made up 
almost entirely of workingmen, includ- 
ing clerks, trades-people, and minor of- 
ficials. About 1,000 members are women. 
The dues and the savings which the 
members deposit with the association are 
used to purchase and erect model tene- 
ments, the greater part of this sum be- 
ing loaned by the insurance association 
which receives a first mortgage on the 
property., The Berlin society has now 
thirteen large apartments in various parts 
of the city, four of which were recently 
erected in the beautiful suburb of Char- 
lottenburg. The apartments are usually 
built around corner plots and are modern 
structures of stone and brick, with inter- 
ior courts-and extensive playgrounds for 
the children.. In one of the newer apart- 
ments, covering 3,173.24 square meters, 
the house covers 1,577.53 square meters, 
the remaining 1,595.71 square meters be- 
ing given to open’ play spaces and gar- 
dens for the children. 

At the close of 1910 the society had 
1,226 apartments occupied by 1,258 mem- 
bers. Of these, 855 were workingmen 
representing varoius trades, 150 were 
public officials, 127 clerks, and the rest 
independent artisans, retired officials, and 
widows. The apartments contain only a 
few rooms each; 369 of the tenants, for 
example, live in two-room flats, 774 in 
three-room, 107 in four-room, six in 
five-room, and two in six-room apart- 
ments. The total number of people hous- 
ed was 4,851. From the figures, it would 
appear that the usual number of persons 
to a room is three. It should be noted, 
however, in comparing these conditions 
with those in our own country, that the 
rooms in the Berlin apartments are much 
larger, the living room in the two- and 
three-room flats being usually about thir- 
teen by eighteen feet. 

The rents charged are much the .same 
as those usually paid by workingmen 
for an equal number of rooms in the 
older tenements. Two-room apartments, 
consisting of kitchen and living room, 
rent for about 300 marks, three-room 
apartments for about 400 marks, and 
four-room apartments for about 500 
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marks. The many advantages offered by 
these model houses, however, make them 
much more attractive to the average 
workingman. Thus, each contains a 
large meeting room and library for the 
older people and a kindergarten and 
playground for the children. 

As ‘the buildings are constructed 
around courts, the rooms are all outside 
and enjoy an abundance of light and air. 
During the year 1910, there were 36 
deaths among the 4,851 tenants of whom 
658 were children under five years. There 
were no epidemics, only 18 sporadic 
cases of diphtheria and 16 of scar- 
let fever having appeared. 17 tenants 
were sent to tuberculosis sanatoriums. 
On the other hand we find little 
attention paid to such an important sani- 
tary requirement as private bath-rooms. 
In one of the newer houses erected 
in Templehof we find, for example, 
only seven baths to 109 _ separate 
apartments. This is much the same in 
the other houses of the society and re- 
flects the condition which prevails gen- 
erally on the continent. 

In addition to the above advantages, 
the members of the society participate 
in the profits, in the form of dividends 
on their stock. These dividends are lim- 
ited by the by-laws to three and one-half 
per cent and in the year 1910 amounted 
to 15,954.64 marks. All profits above this 
limit go to the surplus and thus increase 
the value of the stock. The stock may 
be sold by the owners to other working- 
men and this is by no means an un- 
usual occurrence. Such a purchase en- 
titles the buyer to all the privileges of 
the building society, together with the 
right to live in one of the apartments. 

The society enjoys great popularity. 
Its apartments rarely, if ever, remain 
unoccupied in spite of the fact that about 
four and one-half per cent of all the 
apartments of Berlin remain untenanted 
during the year. The tenants are, more- 
over, of a more permanent character, as 
is shown by the fact that in those apart- 
ments which have existed over ten years 
more than half the tenants still reside 
in their original flats. The authorities 
of the society are therefore, encouraged 
to extend their operations to other parts 
of the city, and they will do so as soon 
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as additional sites and sufficient funds 
can be obtained. 

Apart from the supervision exercised 
by the invalidity insurance associations 
and the municipality, the society is en- 
tirely under the control of its own mem- 
bers. The board of directors, it is inter- 
esting to observe, is composed of five 
members, of whom the chairman is a lith- 
ographer and the others are a merchant, 
a minor official, a representative from the 
local sickness society, and another litho- 
grapher. There is also a board of in- 
spection (Aufsichtsamt) composed of 
twenty-three persons, the majority of 
whom are workingmen, the rest includ- 
ing such well known scholars as Profes- 
sors Albrecht, Franz, and Goecke of 
Berlin. 

At the end of 1910 the society had a 
total investment of 9,981,070.39 marks. 
Of this sum, 8,375,284.22 marks repre- 
sented the cost of the grounds and build- 
ings already constructed and 512,134.71 
marks the value of the grounds and 
buildings in process of construction. The 
liabilities of the society were as follows: 


Marks 
Mon Sores teas hs sce eis Mera landers 6,300,630.05 
Reserves and profits.............. 7,162.49 
Members’ contributions .......... 2,2038,423.20 
Certificates of indebtedness....... 496,000.00 
Otheroliapilities ot oo «case es a ee 923,854.65 
9,981,070.39 


Interest on the mortgages varied from 
three to four and one-half per cent and 
during 1910 amounted to 204,904,14 
marks. In addition 104,967.65 marks in 
interest were paid on other loans, of 
which 80,018.80 marks’ were paid to the 
members of the society on their deposits 
at four per cent. It would, therefore, 
appear that the members receive a sub- 
stantial return on their funds; for, in 
addition to the interest on their invest- 
ment, they receive a three and one-half 
per cent dividend, thus materially re- 
ducing the cost of their rent. 


THE BELGIAN PLAN 


The development of loans to home 
builders in Belgium .has been some- 
what different from that in Germany, 
loans being made almost entirely for the 
building or purchase of individual homes 
and not for the construction of large 
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tenement houses. The development in 
Belgium has been very pronounced since 
the law of 1899, which permitted the 
Caisse Generale d’Epargne et de Retraite 
(the Governmental Savings and Annuity 
Bank) to make loans for home building 
purposes. The law provides for the crea- 
tion of building societies which have very 
definite limitations. Such a society must 
be either a home building society or a 
credit society. The former are author- 
ized to build homes and to sell them to 
workingmen ; the latter may loan money 
on mortgage only and are not permitted 
to purchase or own real estate. In ex- 
ceptional instances loans have been made 
by the bank to individual borrowers, but 
this has been done only in cities and 
towns where no building societies have 
come into existence. 

As in Germany, the building societies 
are required to conform to certain defi- 
nite provisions of the law. The societies 
must be approved by the bank and must 
accept supervision by the bank. They 
are not permitted to carry more than a 
definite amount of cash on hand, and 
these amounts must be deposited to the 
account of the building societies with the 
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savings and annuity bank. Moneys are 
not permitted to be loaned on buildings 
for the sale of liquor; and if life insur- 
ance contracts are made on the lives of 
the borrowers, such contracts must be 
entered into likewise with the savings 
and annuity bank. If the building so- 
ciety is a joint stock company, the con- 
stitution and by-laws must first be ap- 
proved by the council of administration 
of the bank. Payments of dividends to 
stockholders are limited to three per cent. 
These dividends may be increased to 
three and one-half per cent if fifty per 
cent of the value of the shares is paid 
in, and to four per cent if the stock is 
fully paid up. All profits over and above 
the dividends on stock must be carried 
as a reserve. 
The bank is permitted to loan to such 
societies one-half the capital subscribed 
and not fully paid; furthermore, sixty 
per cent of the value of the properties 
mortgaged to the societies, if loans are 
made without life insurance, and up to 
seventy per cent of the value of the prop- 
erties where the borrower has a life in- 
surance policy. Building societies pay 
interest at the rate of three per cent to 
the Caisse Generale d@Epargne, but may 
charge four per cent to the borrowers. 
The building societies in Belgium differ 
radically from those in Germany. In the 
latter country they are made up largely 
of workingmen; in Belgium, on the other 
hand, they represent in many instances 
wealthy members of the respective com- 
munities who form such building societies 
as a semi-philanthropic venture, and 
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who are willing to accept small returns 
on their investments. 

Of particular interest in connection 
with the Belgian plan is the life insur- 
ance feature which has been added. Prac- 
tically the greater portion of loans made 
are on this basis. As originally devised, 
when a loan was made the building soci- 
ety required the borrower to take out an 
endowment policy equivalent to the 
amount of the loan. As stated above, 
this policy was taken with the savings 
and annuity bank. The building society 
in lending the money on mortgage ad- 
vanced a year’s premium, so that during 
the year, in monthly installments, the 
borrower was expected to pay the inter- 
est on the mortgage and the advanced 
premium, together with the annual pre- 
mium. At the end of the period for 
which the loan was made, the value of 
the policy equalled the amount of the 
loan and one cancelled the other. 

More recently a novel scheme of in- 
surance was devised. ‘Instead of the 
endowment policy the general manager of 
the bank devised a term policy with an- 
nually diminishing amounts of insurance. 
Instead of an annual premium on this 
policy, the building society pays to the 
bank a single premium covering the term 
for which the policy is to be in force. 
This single premium is added to the loan, 
which is payable in monthly installments, 
and the total sum is repaid by the bor- 
rower in equal monthly installments dur- 
ing the period of the loan. Under this 
plan the borrower is insured year by year 
in an amount sufficient to cover the bal- 
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ance due on the mortgage. As the ex- 
piration period of the policy and of the 
mortgage are synchronous, the last pay- 
ment on the mortgage has been made 
when the policy expires. Should the 
policyholder die at any earlier date, his 
home goes free and unencumbered to his 
estate. 

The difference in the two systems is in- 
dicated from the following: Under the 
old plan a workman aged forty-nine desir- 
ing a loan of 5,000 francs payable in ten 
years, with insurance on his life, would 
get a mortgage for 5,000 francs, and the 
annual premium of 543.43 francs on an 
endowment policy for the same amount 
would be advanced to him. During the 
year the borrower would pay in monthly 
installments interest of four per cent 
on this total, amounting to 221.74 
francs. In addition he would pay the 
insurance premium, making a total of 
765.17 francs, or approximately 64 
francs per month. Under the new sys- 
tem the borrower would give a mortgage 
for 5,615.45 francs, of which 615.45 
francs would be the cost of a single pre- 
mium on a ten-years-term policy with an- 
nually diminishing amounts of insurance. 
Under the calculation made by the bank 
this sum would be repayable at approxi- 
mately 58 francs per month, so that at 
the end of the ten years, when the policy 
expired, the loan would be repaid, to- 
gether with all the interest accumulations. 
As will be seen, under the original plan 
the cost to the borrower was 64 francs 
per month, and under the new plan, 58 
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francs per month, or a saving of 72 
francs yearly. 

The amounts which the bank will lend 
to borrowers is limited. Ordinarily not 
more than 5,000 francs is loaned on any 
house. In a few large cities the cost 
of the house and land may amount to 
6,000 francs. While the building socie- 
ties above mentioned may lend as high 
as nine-tenths on the dwelling to be 
bought or constructed, the lending of 
such amounts is considered as against the 
best public policy. It is deemed to be 
to the best interest of the workman that 
when purchasing his home he shall have 
a definite equity in the property. For 
this reason the amounts loaned do not 
run over seventy per cent of the value of 
the property, and in some instances it is 
as low as sixty per cent, and even as 
low as fifty per cent of the value. In 
order to make the general plan as attrac- 
tive as possible to workmen, there are 
certain exemptions from taxes. 

Since the law went into effect on Aug- 
ust 9, 1899, the Caisse Generale 
d’Epargne has advanced for the construc- 
tion of workingmen’s dwellings a total of 
86,635,986 francs. With this amount 
and with the additional amounts loaned 
by the building societies, a total of 46,- 
300 houses have been built or purchased 
by workingmen in Belgium. At the end 
of 1909 131 credit societies and 42 build- 
ing societies had been formed in Belgium, 
organized under the provisions of the 
law and subject to the supervision of the 
savings and annuity bank. 
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Building erected by the Berlin Savings and Building Association. 


THE UNITED STATES 


As an academic proposition there is no 
reason why insurance companies should 
not lend money on mortgage to small bor- 
rowers for home building purposes. From 
a practical viewpoint there are certain 
difficulties in the way. Insurance com- 
panies are required by law in most states 
to invest their funds under certain re- 
strictions. Again, since insurance com- 
panies are trustees of the policyholders’ 
interests, it is incumbent upon such com- 
panies so to invest their assets that they 
will bring the largest possible return con- 
sistent with the limitations imposed by 
law. 

It will be obvious, in view of these 
facts, that no insurance company- can 
undertake to lend money at the rates of 
interest in force in Germany or in Bel- 
gium. The New York law requires that 
the reserves which an insurance company 
must maintain shall be computed on the 
American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity, at three and one-half per cent inter- 
est. The dividends and bonuses which are 
paid to policyholders, and which cheapen 
the cost of insurance to this extent, come 
from one of three sources: gains in mor- 
tality, gains in interest, or savings in ex- 
pense. The company, therefore, which 
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can safely invest its funds so as to ob- 
tain the greatest return over and above 
three and one-half per cent interest is 
likely, .in the long run, to be one 
which makes the greatest concessions to 


. its policyholders. 


At the present moment and for some 
time past it has been possible to invest 
money on unquestioned security in the 
best business sections of New York city 
on so-called building and loan mortgages 
to net six per cent for the first year or 
two, and thereafter five and one-half 
per cent for the remainder of a term of 
five years. The insurance company may 
place a mortgage for $1,000,000 on such 
unquestioned security, at no greater ex- 
pense than it would place a mortgage of 
$1,000. Such mortgages require com- 
paratively little supervision because of 
the fact that they are of the safest kind. 
Interest and principal are promptly paid 


when due. 


To lend money for home building pur- 
poses to small borrowers would require 
one of two methods—either the insur- 
ance company would have to establish a 
special department for this purpose, or 
it would lend its money in larger sums 
to an intermediary company similar to 
the building societies in Belgium. In the 
former case the cost of a loan department 
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might reduce the interest returns from 
one and one-half per cent to two per 
cent depending upon the volume of busi- 
ness transacted. In the latter case, the 
intermediary company would be required 
to give definite proof of solvency and to 
guarantee the repayment of principal and 
interest. Such an intermediary com- 
pany would bear the burden of the costs 
of administration so that the largest in- 
terest returns could be received by the 
insurance company. Naturally the in- 
surance company could to some extent 
safeguard its loans by requiring the bor- 
rower to take out an insurance policy 
similar to the one in use in Belgium. 
Even here certain difficulties arise. Not 
every borrower may be insurable. If 
he sold the property after holding it for 
a short term difficulties would arise with 
reference to the transfer of his policy. 
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I mention this merely to show that while 
the plan appears feasible on its face, 
there are many considerations which 
might induce an insurance company to 
be wary in negotiating such loans, even 
assuming that the safety of the invest- 
ment could be demonstrated. 

The entire proposition has had the 
careful consideration of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company for several 
years. The obstacles in the way of mak- 
ing loans for workingmen’s homes have 
been the question of interest and the se- 
curity of the loan. Whenever the com- 
pany can invest its funds in small loans 
upon as favorable terms and with equal 
safety as it does in its ordinary real estate 
transactions, the company is prepared to 
lend a portion of its assets to wage-earn- 
ers for the purpose of either building or 
purchasing their own homes. 


THE RUHR. 
Built by the Mutual Building Association. 


TOWN PLANNING AND CO-PARTNERSHIP 


HOUSING 


JOHN S. NETTLEFOLD 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Counsellor Nettlefold is one of the leaders in the town planning movement in Eng- 
land, and he has invested his means, his time, and his imagination in demonstrating tts 
practicality. In the issue for April 3, 1909, he described in this magazine the main 
features of the Harborne Tenants enterprise, in the outskirts of Birmingham. At that 
time 1t was building. The city planning congress at Philadelphia offered an occasion to 
ask Mr. Nettlefold for a review of tts. progress. ‘ 

“In England even today,’ he writes, “there are still old-fashioned experts prophesying 
all sorts of disasters if town planning amd better housing are carried out m practice. 
Three years ago these ‘experts’ gave Harborne Tenants just three years to get into the 
bankruptcy court. It has taken just that time to make the undertaking an assured finan- 
cial success. There may be similar experts in America who will consider this article all bun- 


combe. American housing reformers will not be dismayed by the croakers.” 


The living conditions in America are 
so different from English conditions and 
my knowledge of them so imperfect that 
it is not possible for me to do more 
than make a few suggestions for Amer- 
ican housing reformers to consider. 

The manifestly unnatural and there- 
fore unwise method of housing people 
one on top of another is at last receiving 
all over the world the practical considera- 
tion it urgently requires. This system 
of apartment houses many stories high 
may be all right for well-to-do people, 
but the flat system is all wrong for the 
poorer classes who can afford only small 
rooms, which more often than not look 
out on nothing but a wall where there 
cannot be any proper circulation of air 
and whence no direct sunlight can come. 
These household skyscrapers are more 
prevalent and also taller in America than 
anywhere else owing to the ingenuity, 
energy, and enterprise of her business 
men. If only these invaluable national 
characteristics had been directed into a 
more hygienic channel—an attempt to 
spread the populations of large cities out- 
wards instead of upwards—the Ameri- 
can housing problem of today would not 
be nearly so difficult as it is. This ex- 
cessively intensive use of land in large 
cities works in a vicious circle. The pos- 
sibility of building skyscrapers puts up 
the value of land, and then the high price 
of building-land makes it commercially 
impossible to erect anything but sky- 
scrapers on it. 
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America is far ahead of England in 
the erection of attractive workmen’s 
houses in concrete, she is also ahead of 
us in the matter of quick cheap tramway 
transit from the centers of large cities 
out into the suburbs. On the other hand 
the “call of the city” is-stronger with 
Americans than with Englishmen. Amer- 
icans are, so I am told, not so willing 
as Englishmen to exchange the amuse- 
ments of a city for the quiet and repose 


‘of the country. : 


The policy of spreading city popula- 
tions outwards instead of upwards is 
very difficult in America, but the great 
organizing skill of the American people 
is more than equal to the task. And if 
well-to-do citizens, satisfied with a low 
rate of interest and determined not to 
pauperize the people, were to take an in- 
terest in this matter, then I am informed 
that decent housing would be possible 
in the suburbs of all American cities; 
even near New York, in New Jersey or 
Long Island, now that subways pierce 
the rivers. Housing reform is already 
being effected in the central parts of 
American cities—more sanitary  tene- 
ments are being built—it is only neces- 
sary to extend this: spirit of reform to 
suburban areas nor yet covered with 


buildings, where conditions may be pre-- 


vented which can only be ameliorated in 
the centers. 

The first business of housing reformers 
should be to bring more building land 
into the market by means of town plan- 
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ALLOTMENTS. 


Martin & Martin, Architects. 


PLAYING SPACH. 


DETAIL OF PLAN -HARBORNE TENANTS LT. 


Plan showing open quadrangle, reached by twelve foot macadam way, leading out to eighteen 
foot residential road, which in turn joins onto the main arteries of the estate, the latter being 


thoroughfares wide enough to carry every conceivable form of traffic. 


Thus the waste involved in 


gridiron streets, broad but seldom used, is avoided; and it is financially possible to provide the 


garden allotments and the playing space shown in the plan. 
have but two bed-rooms and rent for four shillings ($1) a week. 


Some of the houses now being built 
Thus the plan serves the com- 


mon laborer’s family and young married people starting housekeeping on small incomes, as well 


as the well-paid mechanic. 


ning on the most economical lines. Main 
arteries should be constructed from the 
limits of existing building into country 
districts, through land that has not yet 
risen to building value, and these main 
arteries should be wide enough to carry 
every conceivable form of traffic without 
one inconveniencing the other. The 
owners of the land through which these 
arteries run would find it pay them well 
to give to the local authority responsible 
all the land required, and also to con- 
tribute, if not the whole, at any rate a 
large proportion of the cost of the street 
works. Subsidiary roads should also be 
a good width but need not be nearly so 
expensively constructed, and purely resi- 
dential roads, especially for small houses 
or cottages, can be cheaper still—eighteen 
feet width of macadam with grass mar- 
gins and gravel footpaths is quite suffi- 
cient for residential roads, provided these 
roads are so arranged that they cannot 
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become through routes, and therefore in 
the. case of small house districts will 
never have to carry more than the butch- 
er’s and the baker’s cart. For the small- 
est houses of all (see plan) a still nar- 
rower macadam way will give all the 
access required to open quadrangles such 
as are shown on block plan herewith. 

It is by working on these lines com- 
bined with the principles of co-partner- 
ship in housing, described in this maga- 
zine two or three years ago, that Har- 
borne Tenants Ltd., Birmingham, Eng- 
land, has on a very awkward and expen- 
sive building site made a financial suc- 
cess of estate development at rather less 
than an average of ten houses to the 
acre, with garden allotments and play- 
grounds carefully distributed, so that one 
at least of each of these necessities to 
public health and reasonable recreation 
is within easy reach of every cottage on 
the estate. At the center there are a 
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public hall, public park, club building, 
and shops. 

The first year’s trading, ending De- 
cember 31, 1908, after paying interest 
and all other charges, resulted in a profit 
of £100, 1. 11. The second year’s trad- 
ing, (December 31, 1909), showed a 
profit of £310. 11. 3. And for the year 
ending December 31, 1910, the profit is 
£380. 13. 5, after dealing with the figures 
on the most conservative lines. This 
enables us to repeat last year’s dividend 
of five per cent on shares, return a divi- 
dend of six per cent in the pound on all 
house rents paid from the commence- 
ment, and carry forward about £103. 

Although building was not actually be- 
gun until January 1, 1908, and in 
spite of the fact that working men can- 
not quickly save large sums, already the 
capital held by tenants on the estate aver- 
ages rather over ten pounds per tenant 
and is increasing at a satisfactory rate. 

At the present time 343 houses are 
actually occupied, of which 150 are let 
at six shillings and nine pence or less a 
week ;! 125 vary from eight to ten shil- 
lings a week, and the remainder, includ- 


ing shops, etc., are over ten shillings per 


week. 

Twenty houses are being built, sume 
with only two bedrooms and some with 
three bedrooms, to let at four shillings 
and four shillings and six pence a week, 
respectively, and the return on these 
cheap cottages is quite equal to the aver- 
age return on the rest of the estate 
These twenty cottages are all let although 
not yet nearly completed. 

One great advantage on this estate is 
that, although the tenants are gradually 
acquiring the houses they live in, or, to 
be more accurate, shares in the society 
equal to the value of the houses they 
live in, they have no difficulty or anxiety 
about their property if the exigencies of 
the labor market force them to go else- 
where for employment. Any tenant can 
leave his house at a week’s notice leaving 
his share money in the society and re- 
ceiving five per cent dividend thereon, 
or he can if he wishes be at once repaid 
the amount that stands to his credit in 
the share ledger. Co-partnership house 


1These figures, as is the case with American 
rents, include taxes (rates). 
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owning does not in any way interfere 
with the mobility of labor, a most im- 
portant matter to the wage-earner. 

One of the most encouraging points 
of English housing reform progress is 
that co-partnership housing societies are 
rapidly increasing in numbers as well as 
size, and their commercial success in 
estate development at ten houses to the 
acre on town planning lines is already 
inspiring other builders to follow their 
example. It is also showing local author- 
ities and others concerned what can be 
done, by economical town planning estate 
development methods, to combat the over- 
crowding evil and at the same time pro- 
vide a reasonable return on the capital 
employed. 

That brings us to a general considera- 
tion as to how town planning should be 
carried out in practice: 

First, it is not advisable to have wide 
roads everywhere as has been the prac- 
tice until recently all over Germany. 
That method only puts up the price of 
building sites, thereby hindering instead 
of helping a sane solution of the hous- 
ing problem. 


Second, the administration must not be. 


influenced by private speculators. The 
legitimate interests of private individuals 
must be respected, but everything possi- 
ble must be done to prevent speculation 
in land and buildings at the expense of 
the community. In some places the un- 
due influence on town planning schemes 
exercised by those financially interested 
in land has resulted in fatal mistakes 
very expensive to undo. 

Third, rigid regulations should be 
made and enforced, preventing the ex- 
cessively intensive use of land. For in- 
stance, some quite disinterested housing 
reformers are often inclined to allow 
more than a reasonable number of houses 
per acre because in their opinion that is 
the only way to get low rented houses 
provided. That is not the way in which 
such regulations work out in practice. 
Permission to overcrowd only puts up 
the price of the land affected, and the 
ultimate result of allowing land sweating 
is that the poorer classes get less, not 
more, value for the money they spend in 
rent. Land sweating merely raises land 
values ; it does not lower house rents. 


oie 


Fourth, every care should be taken to 
restrict as far as possible the expenditure 
of public money on town planning 
schemes. Some enthusiasts are inclined 
to plan “noble” roads, parks, and squares 
with every consideration to “appear- 
ances,” but not a thought of the cost. 
If this practice becomes at all general 
then town planning will soon be dis- 
credited on the score of expense. By all 
means have plenty of open space, but do 
not spend too much money on it: The 
first object of town planning should be 
better housing, and extravagance will 
defeat that object. 

Fifth, municipal land purchase on far- 
sighted and cautious lines will much 
assist town planning. 

By owning a certain amount of land 
themselves local authorities are able to 
prevent undue private speculation, and 
they have this great advantage over pri- 
vate individuals, that when they are pre- 
paring a town planning scheme they 
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know where their roads and trams are 
likely to go, and can therefore without 
any risk whatever, buy land that is going 
to be increased in value by their scheme, 
before, and not after, the increment 
created by the expenditure of jpublic 
money. Municipal land purchase on 
careful lines kills two birds with one 
stone. It prevents private land specula- 
tion, and it reduces the cost of town 
planning schemes by securing for the 
community the increased value created 
by their efforts. 

Town planning properly administered 
should not only raise the lives of the 
people; it should also in the long run 
relieve the pockets of the taxpayers. 

America’s enthusiasm in the fight 
against tuberculosis is an example to the 
rest of the world. This work of spread- 
ing cities outwards instead of upwards is 
closely allied with the endeavor ‘to 
stamp out consumption. Better housing 
means less tuberculosis. 


THE HOUSING AWAKENING 


X. 


THE FOREIGN INVASION OF A NEW ENGLAND TOWN 
—NEW HAVEN 


EMMA W. ROGERS 


A mutual friend brought an old New 
Haven resident to see me in the country 
last summer and naturally the talk turn- 
ed on New Haven. Time had evidently 
made little change in the affection and 
interest of this New Havener for her 
native city, from which she had been 
taken as a bride thirty years ago to the 
middle West, and which she had only 
re-visited at long intervals. It was the 
ancient elms, the quiet beauty of the 
streets, the ivy-covered college buildings, 

1A series of artices describing Housing condt 
tions in typical American cities, large and small, 
Hast and West, and the efforts being made to im- 
prove these conditions. Published with the co- 
operation of the National Housing Association. I. 
Introduction, by Lawrence Veiller, The Survey, 
November 19, 1910, price 10 cents; II. Socialists 
and Slums—Milwaukee, by Carl D. Thompson, De- 
cember 3, 1910, price 25 cents; III. The Awak- 
ening of a State—Indiana, by Albion Fellows 


Bacon, December 17, 1910, price 10 cents; IV. 
Housing Reform in Cold Storage—Boston, by Hd- 


the circle of cultivated and conservative 
people dominating the little college city 
which lingered delightfully in her mem- 
ory, and doubtess it was rude on my part 
to dispel the illusion which was evident 
from the nature of her inquiries. 

“Do you realize,” I said, “that while 
much of the old remains, there has grown 
up in these years a new New Haven, a 
city where more brass is manufactured 
than anywhere in the United States, or 
in the world, for aught I know; where 
ward T. Hartman, January 21, 1911, price 10 
cents; V. The Huddled Poles of Buffalo by Fred- 
eric Almy, February 4, 1911, price 25 cents; VI. 
New Tenants and Old Shacks—St. Louis,- by 
Roger N. Baldwin, February 18, 1911 price 10 
cents: VII. Teaching the Tenant—Los Angles, 
by Johanna Von Wagner. march 4, 1911, price 
25 cents; VIII. The Romeo Flat—San Francisco. 
by Alice 8. Griffith, April 1, 1911, price 25 cents; 
IX. A Million People in Small Houses—Phila- 


delphia, by Helen L. Parrish, May 6, 1911, price 
25 cents. 


SMALL TENEMENTS ON OAK STREET. 


thousands of men and girls work in the 
largest gun factories, the largest hard- 
ware factories, the largest rubber shops, 
the largest clock shops in the United 
States? Do you know that one-fourth 
of our population is Italian and one-third 
of the births this year were of Italian 
babies; that some thousands of Rus- 
sians, Austrians, Hungarians, Rouman- 
ians, and Lithuanians surround our city 
in colonies like a Roman wall, and in- 
habit as well the heart of the town with 
these thirty-five thousand Italians; that 
the spreading elms canopy children of 
every race, for long ago the Irish, Ger- 
mans, and French formed a noticeable 
contingent, and the two former are now 
the chief pillars of government here? 
In fact,” I said, “to know New Haven 
today as it really is one must know a 
busy, thriving, manufacturing city, with 
two-thirds and more of its population 
foreign born or the children of foreigners, 
and its chief interests centered on wages 
and profits and the practical bread-and- 
butter questions of the hour.” 

No, she had not realized this change, 
this onward march of events. It con- 
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fused her vision of the old New Haven, 
and seemed almost a desecration of sac- 
red soil. In the West it was the natural 
course of events, but it was grievous that 
the old colonial city should not remain 
dedicate to its early ideals. 

“But much of the old remains,” I said, 
“although the ancient elms are dying 
gradually, and many conservative tradi- 
tions and customs are passing with the 
years. The college has grown into a 
great university; the college circle has 
quadrupled in numbers, and it still exerts 
a not unkindly influence. What was fin- 
est and most worth while and beautiful 
in old New Haven survives and grows 
on in the new, but as part of a greater 
whole. Because the factory whistles 
have drowned out the college chimes, and 
many tongues of many lands have made 
the quiet streets noisy you must not re- 
write your sonnet of old New Haven. 
Let it stand and write another of the 
new New Haven. It will not be so 
smooth; its rhythm will have some shocks 
and jars, but rough and unmusical though 
it may be, there may be power and 
prophecy in it and awakening.” 
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LARGE THNEMENTS ON OAK STRERT. 


Awakening is the note that character- 
izes modern New Haven. Out of a dream 
of its own perfection and a resolve not 
to shed the threadbare garment of the 
past, this beautiful city has awakened to 
a higher appreciation of its rich endow- 
ments and opportunities, and to a realiz- 
ing sense of its shortcomings and needs. 
It has begun weaving its new raiment to 
clothe worthily and to adorn a New 
England city of the twentieth century. 

A distinguished citizen now gone to the 
real heaven assured me when I first came 
to New Haven that there was no place 
under heaven so altogether lovely and 
like the kingdom to come. And the 
large measure of truth in this old resi- 
dent’s estimate must be taken for grant- 
ed, as the limits of this article permit 
me only to write of the things in which 
New Haven still falls short of the king- 
dom in the eyes of the awakened. 

On no subject except the business up- 
building of the city is the awakening of 
New Haven more evident than on the 
conditions in which its poorer wage-earn- 
ers live, and how best to remedy these. 
It has dawned on the community that 
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indifference to and ignorance of civic con- 
ditions and needs, on the part of the well- 
to-do as well as of the poor, are the 
causes of slums in our city, and that 
both classes must be aroused to do away 
with them and to make them impossible. 

The well-housed citizen sees little and 
knows less of the uncomfortable and in- 
sanitary dwellings of the poorer wage- 
earners, and seemingly is heedless of the 
fact that disease is bred chiefly in the 
neglected tenement sections and convey- 
ed from there to the whole community. 
He fails to realize that the city’s indus- 
trial efficiency is largely affected by the 
home conditions and the environment of 
the wage-earners, who make up the 
greater part of the citizenship. 

The well-to-do citizen is responsible 
primarily for social and sanitary condi- 
tions because he has some leisure and a 
degree of education and trained intelli- 
gence. It is his duty to know under what 
conditions the poor live and work in his 
city, and to co-operate with authorities 
and civic societies for the common wel- 
fare. The indifference of the poorer 
wage-earners is due to lack of leisure, 
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of surplus energy after exhausting toil, 
and to ignorance of the deadly results 


of bad housing and environment. They | 


are the chief victims, but they fail to 
realize that tuberculosis, typhoid, diph- 
theria, and other common diseases are 
due generally to neglected sanitary evils 
in their city.and are preventable. The 
poor must be educated up to discontent 
with cellar dwellings and dilapidated, in- 
sanitary apartments. That marvellous 
human trait, adaptability, a bane as well 
as a blessing, takes the edge from the 
poor man’s protest against darkness, 
dampness, bad odors, overcrowding, and 
other disease-breeding environment. it 
is ugly and disagreeable, he sees and 
feels, but he fails to comprehend its peril 
and that in consequence of it wrecked 
health may heap his pathway with un- 
bearable burdens. 

Discontent is the world’s stairway to 
higher standards of living. Until the 
poor are protected from death-dealing 
homes and environment by the intett- 
gence and energy of community leaders 
and duly elected guardians of the public 
welfare; until they are taught to recog- 
nize the dire results of slum conditions 


and to do their part in remedying them, | 


we must hold the rest of the community 
responsible for the evils under which the 
poor suffer, and whicn exact their toll 
of sickness and death from every class. 

Home environment, meaning clean 
streets, lot space affording light and 
pure air, prompt removal of all garbage 
and waste,—these are a vital part of 
good housing. How does New Haven 
deal with them? 

The garbage and waste removal and 
disposal is the liveliest part of our hous- 
ing awakening, It is a burning question 
in more senses than one, and quite weil 
typifies the uphill road all reforms must 
travel in New Haven. The question has 
been actively discussed for five years or 
more, and urgent appeals from citizens 
and civic associations, with piles of com- 
plaints to the Health Department, have 
not resulted in the adoption of a modern 
system. 

The city removes only the garbage, 
and this entirely by the private contract 
system until the present year, and the 
service has been highly unsatisfactory. 


Infrequent service, open wooden barrels 
on wooden carts, and dumping in the 
suburbs-to feed to pigs are the causes of 
dissatisfaction. Citizens must remove 
at their own expense all waste and ashes. 
One consequence of this is that the di- 
rector of public works claims he cannot 
keep the tenement streets clean, for every 
breeze blows the waste from neglected 
dooryards and open ash bins into these 
streets. Another sorry result is that ten- 
ement landlords provide oblong spaces 
boarded in, but unroofed, for the ten- 
ants’ ashes and waste. Here waste pa- 
per, worn-out mattresses, rags, old iron, 
broken odds of furniture and utensils 
are thrown helter skelter by the tenants, 
perhaps eight or ten families, and when 
their one or two garbage cans are full 
the excess garbage is dungped in the 
waste and ash bins with results better 
imagined than described. Flies innum- 
erable and occasionally great rats add to 
the mischief, and needless.to say dis- 
comfort and disease are. inevitable re- 
sults of this municipal neglect. 

Careful landlords have these ash and 
waste bins emptied once a month, but 
the more numerous indifferent ones emp- 
ty them two or three times a year. Some 
back yards which I went into a 
few days ago, belonging to a group of 
Italian tenements, were simply horrible, 
with ashes, filthy refuse, garbage, and 
paper indiscriminately mixed and in piles 
and loose, the few receptacles being over- 
full. Such conditions are common among 
the tenements and are a scandal in any 
city. 

A committee of the Board of Alder- 
men took up the question of garbage, 
ashes, and waste collection and disposal 
in 1910 and made a lengthy report, giv- 
ing much space to what is being done 
elsewhere, and many enlightening quota- 
tions from books and reports on sanitary 
service in cities, but wound up in a high- 
ly disappointing way by advising the 
city to continue the present system of 
garbage collection and disposal, with rec- 
ommendations for some minor improve- 
ments in the service. In the matter of 
disposal, the committee advised postpon- 
ing the installation of a modern sani- 
tary system until other cities had demon- 
strated a more nearly perfect system of 
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TWENTY-FOUR FAMILY 
In this house the rents range from $7 to $18 for from two to four rooms. 


HOUSE 


ON LAFAYETTE STREET. 
There is but one 


The rear house is within eight feet of the one in front. 


The hall is 140 feet long, very narrow, and poorly lighted. 


ae on each floor for six families. 


incineration or reduction, and it also 
recommended that ashes and waste re- 
moval be left as at present to individual 
citizens and owners. 

The result is the continuance of the old 
system of garbage collection for two- 
thirds of the city, under a two year con- 
tract. The contractors are required, 
however, to use approved steel wagons. 
A municipal service is provided for the 
remaining one-third of the city, covering 
about seventy-two miles of streets. If 
this shall be the entering wedge for up- 
to-date municipal collection and disposal 
of the city’s garbage, ashes and waste 
there is great cause for congratulation. 

As a citizen I am loath to confess that 
inoffensive pigs are the victims of 
our municipal garbage disposal system. 
Before the day of modern sanitary 
science this might have been tolerated, 
but it is indefensible in the second de- 
cade of the twentieth century. The coun- 
try may lag behind the city in progress, 
but the farmer, even if he is sometimes 
dubbed a “hayseed,”’ has learned not to 
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keep a swill barrel. Household food and 
kitchen refuse are taken direct from the 
kitchen to the iron troughs of the pig- 
pens and fed to the pigs. No stale or 
held-over garbage is considered fit for 
the animals which form the chief meat 
food of the world. A strong effort was 
made by citizens to have New Haven 
install an incinerating plant of a kind in 
successful use. A bond issue was voted 
for this purpose, but no action has re- 
sulted. On the contrary, the city is out 
on a pig hunt to acquire enough of the 
animals to consume the garbage which 
the municipal service collects. It is col- 
lected only twice a week, freezing and 
thawing in winter and decaying in the 
heat of spring and summer before reach- 
ing the unfortunate swine. The mark- 
ets of New Haven will offer this garbage 
fed pork to a long-suffering public, the 
more intelligent part of: which has ab- 
jured home-grown pork for years. But 
the working people eat it, and that may 
be one of the reasons why our large hos- 
pitals are always overcrowded. 
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This economical scheme of garbage dis- 
posal is being tried-out at Springside, the 
county home and farm for the poor, 
but I am informed that the pens and 
dumps are properly distant from the 
home. The offensiveness of this method 
of disposal has become so great in one 
of the suburbs where the private con- 
tractors operate it, that the community 
threatened to rise ‘and abolish the prac- 
tice forthwith. 


All efforts of the citizens having fail 


ed, except as above noted, to change our 


antiquated garbage system, or to con-. 


vince the authorities how great a menace 


to nublic health it is to leave the disposal. 


of waste to private owners. and tenants, 
it is inevitable that the. entire community, 
and especially’ the. ‘tenement population 
shall continue to suffer from the dis- 
agreeable and dangerous results of muni- 
cipal negligence and pennywise economy. 


What are the housing conditions among’ 


wage-earners in New Haven? For skill- 
ed workers and others who can pay from 
fifteen to twenty-five dollars a month 
there seems to be a fair and increasing 
provision, but of a kind greatly to be 
deplored in a small city. The building 
of two- and three-family houses for this 
class has not ceased, but is far exceeded 
by the building of large tenements for 
from six to eighteen families, a kind 
of building undesirable where quick and 
cheap transit to many attractive suburbs 
exists. 

For the largest group of wage-earners, 
those who can pay from seven to fifteen 
dollars, and especially under twelve dol- 
lars, the housing provision is very in- 
adequate and much of it unsanitary and 
lacking in every convenience of comfort- 
able living. There are still over a thou- 
sand privies in the dooryards of this 
class of houses although an ordinance 
forbids them. In many of the others 
the water closets are in the cellars; sinks 
are of the old type and often dilapidated ; 
basement dwellings exist in large num- 
bers, many of them below the legal limit; 
rear tenements are crowded on the lots 
in the more thickly settled neighborhoods. 
Tenements going up for this class of 
tenants are chiefly of the eight- to eigh- 
teen-family variety, crowded as close as 
the present law permits against similar 
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tenements-or stores, or loft buildings. 
All the worst evils of bad housing are 
sure to abound in them, and every ef- 
fort should be made to prevent the erec- 


‘tion of such houses. 


Tenement building is done now almost 


-enitirely by Italians, Russians, and Slavs, 


who by pinching economy have saved 
enough to make these paying invest- 
ments. On the smallest permissible lots 


-they crowd the largest tenements their 
“capital and the: law. will allow. 
tétiement housing standards are’ there- 
fore set bya thrifty, but ignorant, clags 
of foreigners, with only rudimentary.so- 
‘cial consciencés, who*are unrestrained ex- 


Our 


cept by a state law totally inadequate | to 


meet the situation. 


In 1909 ninety-six tenements were 
built each accommodating from-three to 
twenty-three families, and in all. giving 
homes to 453 families. About one- third 
of these houses were of brick. 

In 1910 the same number of tenements 
were built, each with from three to 
eighteen families, thus giving homes to 
543 families. Fifty-six of these houses 
accommodated from six to eighteen fam- 
ilies each. A slightly larger proportion 
of them were of brick. Since January, I, 
IQII, permits have been granted for, and 
building has begun on fourteen tenements 
each accommodating from six to sixteen 
families. 

The seventh ward is the smallest in 
area in the city and has the largest popu- 
lation of any ward in New Haven. It 
has the highest number of persons to a 
dwelling and has the highest death rate 
of any ward in the city, indicating that 
this section of the city is more congested 
than any other. It is, however, closely 
followed by the third, the fifth, and the 
sixth ward, in all of which the pop- 
ulation is more than three-fourths for- 
eign-born or children of the foreign-born. 

In New Haven there is no excuse for 
congested areas and the increase of tall 
tenements except the indifference of the 
citizens and the authorities. No large 
tenements are needed nor should they 
be allowed; no overcrowding on_ lots 
should be tolerated. If these evils are 
here and rapidly increasing let us blame 
ourselves and not the kindly and indus- 
trious foreigners who thriftily try to earn 
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the most they can on their investments 
and are ignorant of the calamities they 
are calling down upon themselves and the 
community. 

Until 1905 Connecticut had no tene- 
ment housing law. With the rapid growth 
of manufacturing industries and the great 
influx of foreigners housing evils had 
developed in the larger cities of the state. 
The housing law followed an investiga- 
tion made in New Haven previous to 
1905, under the direction of Lowell 
House Settlement Association. While 
limited in extent this revealed: all the 
evils incident to overcrowded neighbor- 
hoods of the very poor. About the same 
time a report of housing conditions 
in Hartford by the United States Bureau 
of Labor had declared conditions there to 
be the worst of any city of its size in- 
vestigated. Hartford joined with New 
Haven in working for the 1905 law, but 
owing to lack of a strong public opinion 
favorable to advanced legislation on 
tenement housing, and to opposition of 
real estate interests, it was impossible 
to pass an adequate law at this time. 
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The law applied only to tenements 
which should be erected. To get it 
through at all it was necessary to leave 
out entirely the regulation by law of in- 
sanitary conditions in existing tenements. 
The 1905 law was, however, a long step 
in the right direction, and a great ad- 
vance over no law at all. 

The slowest going states have not been 
able to keep out of the rising tide of pub- 
lic sentiment for fundamental social re- 
forms which shall raise the standards of. 
living of the lowest stratum of society 
and so safeguard the general public 
welfare. : 

It now seems possible to secure much 
needed amendments to the housing law of 
1905, and these, after careful study and 
due consideration, have been drafted by 
the tenement housing section of New 
Haven’s Civic Federation. With the co- 
operation of Hartford and other large 
towns of the state this will doubtless be 
passed by the General Assembly of IgI1. 
Even as amended as far as possible af- 
ter Mr. Veiller’s Model Housing Law and 
the excellent New Jersey law it will not 
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be an ideal law. But it is the best which 
its supporters believe can be secured 
from the present General Assembly. 

In addition to its work for a better 
garbage and waste service and for more 
adequate tenement housing laws and or- 
dinances, the housing section of the Civic 
lederation.is trying to organize an im- 
proved housing association on a business 
basis, after the successful plan of mariy 
other cities, to erect model houses and 
tenements, purchase and renovate old 
tenements, and manage tenement prop- 
erty for owners. 

Such an organization, the federation 
believes, will not only provide comfort- 
able homes for some of the poorest 
wage-earners, but will crystallize public 
sentiment upon the whole situation and 
thus help to bring about more adequate 
city ordinances and 
state laws, strict en- 
forcement of these, 
and better sanitary 
service for the 
yards and _ streets 
of tenement quar- 
ters. It will also, as 
it has in other cities, 
set a standard for 
the housing of the 
poor, which will 
gradually change 
for the better the 
housing accommo- 
dation for this 
class of citizens. 

' New. Haven has 
an efficient Building 
Department up to 
the limits of its 
-small force, which 
works constantly to 
regulate tenement 
building according 
‘to the requirements 


of inadequate laws Seine es 


families. 


SIXTHEN-FAMILY HOUSE ON CHDAR STREET. 


Rents for three and four-room apartments are 
There is one toilet for every two 
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and ordinances, and beyond them when 
possible. The Health Department is asking 
for more tenement house inspectors and 
trying to bring its service up to date 
for the betterment of the public health. 

The Civic Improvement Commission 
has issued a valuable report on the phy- 
sical conditions of the entire city, especial- 
ly as regards parks, playgrounds, shade 
trees, wider streets, and the development 
of the suburbs, with plans, maps, and 
recommendations for improvements 
which will make New Haven a more 
beautiful and healthful city to live in for 
rich and poor alike. This commission 


has done its work chiefly through Cass 
Gilbert and Frederick Law Olmstead, 
and its very valuable report is one of 
the significant signs of New Haven's 
civic awakening. 


The Chamber of 
Commerce has a 
committee on tene- 
ment housing, and 
is.seeking to co-op- 
erate with the ef- 
forts being made 
for the better hous- 
ing and = environ- 
ment of the wage- 
earners. 

The outlook is 
cheering for a grad- 
ual, radical change 
in the poorest-quar- 
of the city, for mak- 
ing it possible that 
the great wage- 
earning majority of 
our citizens shall be 
safeguarded from 
the evils of insani- 
tary homes, and 
that thus the whole 
community shall be 
lifted to a higher 
plane of health and 
efficiency. 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA IN BERNARD SHAW 
AND IN FACT’ 


RICHARD C. CABOT M. D. 
BOSTON 


Mr. Shaw’s indictment of the medical 
profession differs from all other similar 
attacks that I have known, in that it is 
equally an attack upon the public and 
upon several other professions. While 
vigorously asserting that the medical 
profession is a conspiracy against the 
public interest—a more or less uncon- 
scious conspiracy, to be sure—he main- 
tains also that all the other professions 
are in a similar position, each of them 
conspiring helplessly and clumsily against 
the public interest. This I suppose is 
the orthodox socialist position, but one 
does not often see the correlative truth 
so strongly presented, the truth, namely, 
that the public, in the same blind and 
staggering fashion, aids and abets the 
medical profession in the worst of its 
errors. Thus, while Mr. Shaw insists 
that a considerable proportion of medical 
treatment is little better than clap-trap 
and cheap magic “charms,” he frankly 
admits that this hocus-pocus is just what 
the public demands of the doctor. When 
the public expects the physician to work 
magical cures and to be omniscient, he is 
not to be blamed (Mr. Shaw would say); 
for trying to play faithfully the rdle in 
which he is cast. 

Mr. Shaw’s main thesis is that the 
ignorance and superstition of the public 
and the poverty of the doctors make the 
medical profession at present both in- 
efficient and dangerous to the community. 
This general accusation is divided into 
the following counts: 

(1) Most doctors are too poor to put 
any vigor into their preaching of hy- 
giene to gluttons, alcoholics, neuras- 
thenics, and debauchees. If they told the 
truth in such cases they would lose their 
patients. They do not dare to preach 
that reform of habits which is the one 
thing needed in most cases. 


1The Doctor’s Dilemma, Getting and 
Showing-up of Blanco Pos ‘t. Brentano’s. New 
York. 1911. Pp. 448. Price $1.50; by mail of 
Tun Survey, $1.65. 
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(2) They sometimes foster cases of 
imaginary illness. 

(3) They sometimes perform unneces- 
sary operations and make unnecessary 
visits. 

(4) Their treatment is subject to fre- 
quent and irrational changes due, practt- 
cally, to fashion. 

(5) There is no agreement among 
physicians even of the best class on the 
essentials of treatment. 

(6) When attacked, justly or unjust- 
ly, doctors stand by one another at all 
costs. “Professional etiquette has for its 
object not the health of the patient or of 
the community, but the protection of the 
doctor’s livelihood and the concealment 
of his errors.” 

(7) Since they are subservient to their 
patients, they must humor their patients’ 
superstitions and fall in with such whims 
as the desire to take a “cure” at some 
useless bath establishment in Europe, or 
any other of their fads and fancies. 
“When the patient has a firm prejudice, 
the doctor must ever keep it in counte- 
nance or lose his patient.”’ 

(8) Partly to humor their patients, 
doctors pretend to omniscience, and 
claim to “cure disease” though they well 
know how small (as a rule) is their part 
in such cure. Yet when they come to 
defend malpractice suits, they can do so 
only by confessing a fallibility which 
they would consider an awful reproach 
to a Christian Scientist. 

(9) The doctor’s stupid disregard of 
the economic aspects of illness often leads 
him to advise treatment which is ruin- 
cusly expensive. On the other hand, the 
present organization of medical service 
makes it impossible in some cases for 
patients to get treatment which might 
really save life, but which is beyond their 
means by reason of expense. 

This last indictment shifts the accusa- 
tion from the physician to the public, and 
against the public Mr. Shaw urges: 

(1) That we have no genuine organi- 
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. zation. of medical service outside hospi- 
tals, no’ division of labor and specializa- 
tion of effort, and that, therefore, 

(2) We waste the ‘skill of experts 
upon trivial jobs. “Men, whose dexter- 
ity as operators or almost divinatory 
skill in diagnosis is constantly needed for 
difficult cases, are kept poulticing felons, 
vaccinating, changing unimportant dress- 
ings, prescribing ether drams for ladies 
with timid leanings towards dipsomania, 
and generally wasting their time in the 
pursuit of private fees.” Thus the first- 
class man is expected to do third-class 
work. 

(3) Further, as a result of this, the 
third-class man, who has no special skill 
either in diagnosis or in surgery, is ex- 
pected to do expert work in both. 

Aside from his discussion of vivisec- 
tion, which I shall refer to later, these 
are Mr. Shaw’s principal theses, and in 
the main I find myself heartily in agree- 
ment with him. I can verify every one 
of his statements in my own experience, 
and if we admit, as Mr. Shaw does, 
that these evils are no more the fault 
of the doctor than of the public, I think 
we must recognize the justice of his 
point of view. 
this country Mr. Shaw would doubtless 
perceive how many influences are now 
at work to counteract the evils which he 
so truly portrays, and to bring about the 
reforms which he suggests. The activi- 
ties of municipal boards, state boards, 
and national boards of health, the con- 
stantly increasing activity of the hospi- 
tals (especially of their out-patient de- 
partments), the multiplication of special 
asylums and sanatoriums for the tuber- 


culous, for cripples and orthopedic cases, ° 


for neurotics, for the insane, for infants 
and children, are all influences that tend 
to do away with the deficiencies so pow- 
erfully shown up by Mr. Shaw. But 
still more important in their promise, 


though not yet in their fulfillment, are 


the movements for a free nursing ser- 
vice, through district nurses, school 
nurses, tuberculosis nurses, milk fund 
nurses, social service nurses, factory and 
store nurses. Though still subservient 
to the physicians, and therefore to the 
errors mentioned in Mr. Shaw’s indict- 
ment, these nurses tend.more and more 
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to work directly and vigorously for the 
public good. The work of school hy- 
giene, though still a matter more of 
promise than of performance, is even 
more fundamental in its possibilities of 
public service, and second only to this 
we may mention the campaigns for in- 
dustrial hygiene, for the prevention of 
infant mortality, for the control of tuber- 
culosis, for temperance, and for the di- 
minution of venereal disease. The activi- 
ties of the insurance companies for the 
protection of their policy holders must 
be also here mentioned.as an important 
aid towards public health. 

All of these agencies are limiting more 
and more the mass of unorganized, hap- 
hazard medical service against which Mr. 
Shaw is campaigning. 

It is a notable fact that Mr. Shaw does 
not desire to abolish the private physician 
in favor of the salaried government offi- 
cial, but thinks, on the contrary, that pri- 
vate physicians will continue to exist and 
to be valuable as critics of the errors 
and superstitions of public medicine. 
Yet he warns physicians that they must 
set their house in order and prepare 
themselves for the great social change 
which in the end will be their salvation, 
because it will free them, he believes, 
from their present abject and dangerous 
poverty. 

Mr. Shaw attacks vivisection not upon 
the usual grounds of its uselessness, but 
chiefly because it involves killing animals 
as well as giving them pain.. He is just 
as indignant against the public that de- 
mands white veal and paté-de-foie-gras, 
or permits corporal punishment of boys 
in school, as he is against the vivisec- 
tionists. He heartily condemns the ladies 
whose hats, cloaks, and headdresses are 
obtained by the “wholesale massacre, 
ruthless trapping, and careless extermin- 
ation of our fellow creatures.” He thinks 
that vivisection would be absolutely un- 
justifiable even if it were proved that 
through it life saving medicines were fre- 
quently discovered. 

I shall not attempt here to discuss so 
fundamental a matter of ethics. Until 
we have some clearer insight into the 
place and purpose of animals in this 
world, we can have, as it seems to me, 
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no sound basis for stating what should 
or should not be done with them, aside 
from their usefulness to man. Meantime 
I may add that, while I am an enthu- 
siastic supporter of animal experimenta- 
tion, I recognize the justice of Mr. 
Shaw’s plea that some animals are sacri- 
ficed in the routine of medical teaching 
in order to demonstrate points which 
should be clear to any person of brains 
without individual ocular demonstration. 
The position that no one but a physician 
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is competent to supervise the practice of 
animal experimentation and to determine 
the limits of its utility seems to me one 
of very doubtful validity. 

On the whole, then, I heartily recom- 
mend Mr. Shaw’s ninety-two page Pref- 
ace on Doctors, as well as his vivid and 
interesting play, The Doctor’s Dilemma. 
No one who is concerned with the prob- 
lems of public medicine in its relations 
to social work can afford to leave this 
volume unread. 
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Young girls all over the world require 
and want recreation. It is necessary for 
them when they are of school age, but 
doubly necessary after they have left be- 
hind the relaxation of music, constructive 
drill, and physical exercise which the 
school provides. The industrial life in 
which the majority of our young girls are 
engaged offers but little variety. The 
monotony o2 factory work is wearisome 
not only to the body but to the mind. 
Pasting labels, dipping candy, wrapping 
soap, making eyelets in shoes are deadly 
monotonous and starve the imagination. 
Then comes the inevitable revolt, and 
consequent trouble. 

In olden times, when our people lived 
in villages, boating and fishing, outdoor 
games and rambles in the summer-time, 
skating and coasting in winter, the 
church sociable, and the simple village en- 
tertainment furnished the necessary rec- 
reation for young people. Today we are 
confronted with the problem of the city. 
Thirty-nine per cent of our population is 
urban. The older governments of Eu- 
rope have recognized this fact, and have 
made great efforts to have their cities 
conform to the demands of their rapidly 
increasing population ; but in America our 
municipal organizations are in their in- 
fancy. We are just beginning to grapple 
with the problem of recreation, and to 
realize that providing for pleasure has 
become a commercial undertaking. The 
bright lights and open doors of our 


cheap pleasure resorts urge a constant 
invitation upon the boys and girls whose 
dreary home environment drives them 
out on ‘he streets for recreation, while 
over against this array of lurid and dan- 
gerous pleasures, wholesome and well 
regulated amusements are ineffective. 

In all our large cities, the two places 
of amusement run for commercial rea- 
sons which draw the largest number of 
young people are the theater and the 
dance hall. It is estimated that about 
32,000 children attend the moving-picture 
shows in Chicago, but the dance hall 
is even more popular and attracts about 
86,000 young people every evening. Girls 
go to these halls because they crave the 
excitement of the dance, which affords 
an outlet for their emotions, forgetful- 
ness of their fatigue, and a safety-valve 
for their surplus energy. 

The Chicago Juvenile Protective Asso- 
ciation received so many complaints re- 
garding dance halls from mothers whose 
children were attending them, or from 
neighbors who knew about conditions 
existing there, that it determined to make 
an investigation. All winter it had from 
four to six officers at work on this in- 
vestigation. These officers consisted of 
two married women and their husbands. 
They have gone to these halls together, 
mingled with the men and girls, sat in 
the saloons, danced in the halls, talked 
with managers, employes, and patrons, 
and openly flirted with one another. 
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Their observations have been carefully 
noted on cards prepared for the purpose, 
designating: whether the hall opens from 
saloon, rooming-house, hotel, or beer gar- 
den; condition of fire protection, cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, and lighting ; location of 
the bar in relation to the dancing floor; 
whether minors are present unaccompan- 
ied by parents or guardians; the age of 
boys and girls; whether liquor is sold 
and where; whether there are special 
bar permits; whether liquor is sold to 
minors; the conduct of the employes and 
the dancers; whether there are dance 
hall habitués or “rounders” present; by 
whom the dance is given; the reputation 
of the hall; whether there are police 
present; the numbers of their stars and 
what services they have rendered; and 
the admission fee for men and women. 
These cards have been filed daily at the 
office of the association. 

There are 306 licensed dance halls in 
Chicago and about 100 unlicensed. 
Those that are licensed are under police 
supervision, and the state law requires 
that no minor unaccompanied by a par- 
ent be permitted in these halls if liquor 
is sold in them or in any building con- 
nected with them. ; 

Most of the halls are rented by pleas- 
ure clubs, organized for fraternal, edu- 
cational, or charitable purposes. These 
clubs get special bar permits for the sale 
of liquor, and our city ordinances pro- 
vide that such permits may be given to 
organizations which furnish satisfactory 
references as to the respectability of the 
gathering for which the permit is sought, 
and that it shall not be issued “where 
disreputable people gather and young 
boys and girls are lured to vice and 
crime.” Also, that “a -police officer 
shall be present at such gatherings, whose 
duty it shall be to see that none of the 
city ordinances for the maintenance of 
good order and decency are violated.” 

The Protective Association officers 
visited 328 halls and attended 278 dances. 
At 158 dances police were present; but 
out of the 202 policemen found on duty, 
only seventeen were attempting in any 
other way to enforce the law than by 
interfering when a fight was in progress. 
Each of the 328 dance halls was visited 
from one to seven times. 
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If one of our newly arrived immigrant 
mothers wanted recreation and amuse- 
ment for her children, might she not con- 
sider that licensed dance halls—allowed 
to be open under city regulations and 
protected by the presence of city police 
—would be a safe place for her chil- 
dren? The results of this investigation 
indicate that a majority of the dance 
halls of Chicago do not offer safe or 
wholesome recreation for young people. 
Many of them are a disgrace to the city 
and too often feeders for the under- 
world. In the majority of them state 
laws and city ordinances are broken in 
respect to the admission of minors un- 
accompanied by their parents, and. in 
146 of these places investigators found 
that liquor is sold openly to them. In 
such halls all the laws of common de- 
cency are violated, and they are fre- 
quented by evil-minded men and women 
seeking victims. Proprietors either 
connive at or participate in this use of 
their halls, and no effort whatever is 
made to protect young people. 

It is not difficult to know when one is 
in the neighborhood of a dance hall, as 
the doorways, alleys, and dark passage- 
ways in the vicinity are filled with young 
men and giris in couples, and outside the 
halls there are always girls waiting to 
ask men who are leaving for their re- 
turn checks. Dances are advertised by 
posters on telegraph poles or in saloon 
windows, and by “‘pluggers’’—bright col- 
ored cards, with the dance announcement 
on one side and .a popular song on the 
other—which are distributed in the halls 
and carefully preserved by the boys and 
girls. In one district, “pluggers’ an- 
nouncing Sunday dances are given to 
people leaving churches. 

The dances may be divided into two 
classes: those given by the management 
or proprietors of the halls, and those 
given by clubs and societies. At the 
former the dangers are more subtle. 
The halls are cleaner and better order is 
preserved ; drinks are higher priced, but 
more intoxicating; patrons are better 
dressed and there is an assumption of 
decency; but these halls serve as rendez- 
vous for immoral men and women, and 
crowds of young men attend with the 
sole idea of meeting girls for immoral 
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purposes. While many club dances are 
well conducted, the majority of them are 
More openly dangerous, and nearly all 
are marked by extreme disorder and 
open indecency. The men outnumber 
the women at all dances. 

Out of 86,000 people found by the in- 
vestigators in 278 dances, in the major- 
ity of the halls the boys were between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen and the 
girls between fourteen and sixteen—the 
very age at which pleasure is most eager- 
ly demanded as one of the prerogatives 
of youth. =, 

One condition is general: most of the 
dance halls exist for the sale of liquor, 
not for the purpose of dancing, which is 
of only secondary importance. A saloon 
opened into 190 halls, and liquor was sold 
in 240 out of the 328. In the others— 
except in rare instances—return checks 
were given to facilitate the use of neigh- 
boring saloons. At the halls where 
liquor was sold practically all the boys 
showed signs of intoxication by one 
o'clock, possible because it was almost 
impossible to get a drink of water in 
these halls. ; 

Waiters and employes in the majority 
of the dance halls are only too ready to 
give information regarding disreputable 
lodging houses, which are in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of 77 halls, and in 
many cases the management connives at 
the use of the hall itself for immoral pur- 
poses. In these halls newcomers are 
treated with great attention; old men 
are polite to young girls. Their first 
effort is to get the girl intoxicated. In 
one case an investigator saw a young girl 
held while four boys poured whiskey 
from a flask down her throat, she pro- 
testing laughingly all the time that she 
had never had anything to drink before. 
Half an hour later, her resistance gone, 
she was sitting on a boy’s lap. Older 
women—often prostitutes—treat young 
country boys in the same manner. In 
one hall a young boy, evidently new to 
the city, was seen looking for a partner. 
He was taken in hand by a prostitute, 
who, after drinking with him all the 
evening, persuaded him to give up his 
job the following day and go with her to 
St. Louis to act as cadet for a disorderly 
house. 
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In 187 halls immoral dancing and 
open embracing were indulged in. At 
one hall it was found that a cash prize 
of one hundred dollars had been offered 
to the girl who at the end of the month 
had the largest number of drinks placed 
to her credit. 

The greatest dangers are to be found 
in connection with masquerade and fancy 
dress balls, where the costumes often 
permit the most indecent dressing and 
where prizes are awarded for the best 
costumes. These prizes consist of cheap 
jewelry, perfume, cigars, and liquor, do- 
nated by the neighboring tradesmen. A 
barrel of beer is usually awarded to the 
best group of men, and a dozen bottles of 
wine to the best group of girls. A quart 
of whiskey is the usual prize for the best 
single character. 

The dances are short—four to five 
minutes; the intermissions are long— 
fifteen to twenty minutes ; thus ample op- 
portunity is given for drinking. In halls 
where liquor is not sold intermissions are 
short and dances long. Is not this an 
argument for divorcing the sale of li- 
quor from the dance hall? 

In these same halls obscene language 
is permitted, and even the girls among 
the habitués carry on indecent conversa- 
tion, using much profanity, while the less 
sophisticated girls stand around listening, 
scandalized but fascinated. There is an 
almost universal custom among the girls 
of keeping their powder puff in the top 
of their stockings, from which it is 
ostentatiously taken and used whenever 
a girl wishes to attract the attention of a 
young man. 

Many of the halls are poorly lighted— 
172 belong to this class. There is very 
little protection in case of fire—g7 halls 
are deficient in this respect, and the over- 
crowding renders unsafe even those 
which meet the requirements of the 
Building Department. 

In 139 halls the toilet rooms for men 
are reached only by going through the 
bar, and there is an unwritten code that 
the man who avails himself of this privi- 
lege must spend money for a drink. In 
233 halls the floors were covered with 
expectoration and littered with cards and 
handbills. 

There is but little ventilation—170 
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halls being deficient in this way. In 
some cases the windows were boarded 
up, apparently on the theory that the 
hotter it was the more thirst would be 
superinduced, and thesmore liquor would 
be sold. Even in halls where the win- 
dows were open, the odor of the over- 
heated people, mingled with the tobacco 
smoke and the fumes from the liquor 
spilled on the floor, tables and chairs, 
made the air unbearable. The dust caused 
by the moving feet and swirling skirts of 
the dancers is so thick that it is almost 
impossible to breathe. Girls frequently 
faint, and they are carried out or laid 
upon the floor, their clothing is torn 
open, and cold water is thrown upon their 
chests. Investigators found that girls 
were sometimes subjected to the most 
indecent liberties without interference 
either from the police or the patrons of 
the hall. In one case where the girl 
screamed the man choked her, and al- 
though her screams rang through the 
hall, those surrounding the couple 
laughed and made no attempt at inter- 
ference. 

The case of a decent young girl who 
recently went to Dearborn Hall is typical. 
At the end of the evening, finding her- 
self worn out from dancing and her 
head heavy from the liquor to which she 
was unaccustomed, she said to her part- 
ner, “Let us go somewhere and rest.” 
Fortunately the young man was a decent 
fellow and took her home to her mother, 
who, frightened by the danger which the 
girl had so miraculously escaped, came 
next day to the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation to complain of the hall, which 
she had assumed to be respectable. Does 
not this investigation make clear that the 
city is plainly not doing its duty? A hall 
should not be licensed until evidence is 
produced that it is to be used for legiti- 
mate purposes, and the license should be 
revoked as soon as it is proved that the 
state laws or city ordinances have been 
violated. In one case where the hall was 
particularly bad, the Protective Associa- 
tion sent the report to the chief of police, 
who asked the mayor to revoke the 
license. This the mayor did not do. 

The city ordinances of Chicago require 
that no organization or individual shall 


be granted a special bar permit more 
than six times during the year, and yet 
the Juvenile Protective Association has 
evidence showing that associations fre- 
quently secure from twelve to twenty- 
two bar permits in one year. 

Let me make it quite clear that of 
course there are halls where decent 
dances are conducted by the management, 
and that there are many clubs and so- 
cieties which rent halls and give per- 
fectly respectable dances. But I again as- 
sert that in halls where liquor is sold 
the conditions may become at any mo- 
ment as bad as those which our investi- 
gators found in the worst halls which 
have been described. 

I have always advocated a department 
of recreation, just as we have a Depart- 
ment of Health, whose duty it should be 
to supervise and to regulate places of 
amusement. ; 

Kansas City has established a Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and part of the 
business of this department is to super- 
vise the dance halls of the city and to 
see that they comply with the regulations 
established for their conduct. Cleveland 
has passed a revised dance hall ordin- 


.ance, which, if properly enforced, will 


eliminate from dance halls all objection- 
able features and provide decent amuse- 
ment for their patrons. A department 
of recreation is now being planned in Mil- 
watukee. We should have some such de- 
partment in Chicago. A city ordinance 
should be enacted covering the following 
points : 


1. A license should be required for the 
premises used as a dance hall, not for the 
man who operates the hall. This would make 
it impossible to have a license taken out by 
a relative after it had been once revoked. 

2. All dance halls should be made to com- 
ply with the regulations of the Building and 
Fire Departments so as to insure proper sani- 
tation and adequate fire protection. By this 
means many small and poorly built halls 
would be forced out of business because they 
could not pass inspection. 

3. The sale of liquors in dance halls or in 
buildings connected with them should be pro- 
hibited. This has been accomplished in New 
York. 

‘4. The giving of return checks to dancers 
should be prohibited so that the saloons in 
the neighborhood may not be so constantly 
utilized. 
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_ 5. The connection of dance halls with room- 
ing houses or hotels should be prohibited. 


6. All halls should be brilliantly lighted, and 
all stairways and other passages and all rooms 
connected with dance halls should be kept 
open and well lighted. 


7. No immoral dancing or familiarity should 
be tolerated. 


8. People under the influence of liquor or 
known prostitutes should not be permitted in 
.dance ‘halls. 


9. A policeman provided by the city should 
be on duty at every dance, and should remain 
at his post from the time the hall is opened 
until it is closed. He should be instructed to 
enforce the above regulations. 


to. A license should be forfeited upon pre- 
sentation of reliable evidence that the rules 
and regulations covering the dance halls have 
been violated. ve 

11. There should be an inspector of dance 
halls who should have in his department a 
corps of assistants who would regularly in- 
spect the dance halls and make reports con- 
cerning them to him weekly. These inspec- 
tors should be paid from the revenue accruing 
from licenses, 
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In the above regulations it will be 
noticed that no mention has been made 
of the hour for closing the dance halls. 
In Cleveland they are required to close 
at 12:30, in Kansas City at 12 except by 
special permission; but it is difficult to 
limit the hours of pleasure for those who 
can only get it in this way. Neither does 
it seem best to bar the girl of sixteen 
from attendance at dances wunaccom- 
panied by parent or guardian, because it 
is almost impossible to require a girl who 
supports herself and who goes to work 
unaccompanied to submit to tutelage dur- 
ing her evening’s pleasure. 

If we can secure in Chicago the pas- 
sage of a city ordinance regulating the 
dance halls as above suggested, then they 
will cease to be places where decent 
young people are too often decoyed into 
evil and where their search for pleasure 
may so easily lead into disgrace, disease, 
and crime. 
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The importance of any science con- 
sists in the transformation of ideals that 
accompanies its rise. Its viewpoint is 
hard to acquire, not so much because 
of its intrinsic difficulties as from the 
readjustment of ideals to meet the new 
situation. When, as at present, social 
concepts are being modified by biologic 
principles, the layman is apt to recoil 
from the thought that he must master 
the whole biologic science before he can 
appreciate the new thought. Biologists 
also are likely to urge that the laws of 
progress are strictly biologic topics, in 
which the outsider can be only an in- 
efficient dabbler. If this is true the cause 
of social progress is well nigh hopeless. 
As biologic courses and books are ar- 
ranged, it takes a lifetime to learn the 
details of the science. One must begin 
with the dissection of a cat and end with 
microscopic investigations of germ cells. 
Fortunately, all this is not needed to get 
the contribution biology offers to social 
progress. Newton contributed as much 


to the advancement of thought as did 
Darwin, and yet no one thinks it neces- 
sary to take a college course in physics 
or to read books on astronomy to under- 
stand the change in thought Newton 
wrought. Any elementary geography 
contains the facts and principles needed 
to give a clear view of the place our 
world holds in the universe. So it is 
with the transformation biology is forc- 
ing on us. A new nomenclature of not 
more than twenty words, a half dozen 
well established principles, and a month’s 
reading will put an intelligent man in 
the possession of the facts upon which 
the biologic contribution to progress de- 
pends. 

To understand this reconstruction and 
the biologic principles that effect it, the 
process by which ideals are formed must 
be explained. An ideal is the simplifi- 
cation of knowledge so that it can be 
pictured by the imagination and thus 
made a motive for action. Mere facts 
have little influence on action until so 
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arranged that some principle emerges. 
These principles, visualized and blended, 
become ideals, and as such control our 
thought and activity. Ideals are values; 
but to become values, ideals must be 
more than pictures. If they move people, 
there must be results by which the action 
they evoke can be measured, and there 
must be means by which the end can be 
wrought. Ideals are telic and must point 
out the means by which the end is 
reached. Democracy, for example, is an 
ideal; equality is the measure of its suc- 
cess, and representative government is 
the means by which this end is attained. 
Every clear ideal must meet this test. 
Without means of attainment and meas- 
ures of results an ideal becomes mean- 
ingless. The real idealist is a pragmatist 
and an economist. He demands measur- 
able results and reaches them by means 
made available by economic efficiency. 
Only in this way is social progress possi- 
ble. 

We are now in a position to visualize 
social progress through its ideals. One 
ideal, the political, I have already men- 
tioned; here we have a measure in equal- 
ity, and means in representative g govern- 
ment. 
ness. The old utilitarianism broke down 
because no objective standard of results 
was sought. Instead, there was an at- 
tempt to measure happiness in units of 
utility, with the result that no one could 
tell what the sum of his pleasures and 
pains was. A hard-fought battle was lost 
because of this defect. It is, however, now 
possible to supply this defect and thus 
restore the utilitarian ideal to its proper 
place. The objective measure of happi- 
ness is health. As health improves and 
long life is attained, we may be sure that 
happiness is also in the increase. This 
is utilitariansm idealized. With health 
as a measure and hygienic knowledge as 
a means, we can put into the possession 
of each person the power to attain happi- 
ness and to avoid the misery which ig- 
norance and fear have generated. A 
third ideal is the economic. Here the 
ideal is prosperity; income is the meas- 
ure and efficiency is the means. In this 
there is the same simplification of facts 
and principles as there was in the utili- 
tarian ideal. By keeping health and 
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family income in the foreground, we 
have measures of progress that involve 
physiology and economics, and yet so 
simplify this knowledge that the plain- 
est citizen has no reason to err in his 
judgments. He needs ideals, with meas- 
ures and means, but not the endless de- 
tails that make up the body of scientific 
knowledge. 

Social progress demands more of these 
ideals, and thought is now reshaping it- 
self so as to get from biology an ideal 
that will be on a par with the other social 
ideals. What has biology to offer and 
how much of it must we know to utilize 
its contribution? Right here comes an 
error into which we are likely to fall. 
It is often said that the contribution of 
biology is the ideal of progress in the 
form of the doctrine of evolution. <A 
little thought, however, convinces that 
this is an overstatement. The concept of 
progress is much older than of organic 
evolution. Society did not go to biology 
for this, but rather biology took a thought 
long active and made it more definite by 
a particular application. Social reform- 
ers do not need to master the whole 
science of evolution and know of the di- 
verse theories involved in present biologic 
discussions. The influence of Darwinism 
has been negative, in that it has swept 
away errors, rather than positive by giv- 
ing us some new and clear ideal. Bi- 
ology, however, is now doing this, and a 
really new ideal is in the shaping. This 
is the thought of a superman. The 
trouble with the democratic progress and 
with historical Christianity as well is 
that they have been a leveling process, 
with a keen opposition to those above 
the average man in ability and power. 
This was a natural result of the oppres- 
sion and exploitation that aristocratic 
and capitalistic control imposed on the 
poor and the weak. The long struggle 
for political and religious freedom em- 
phasized mediocracy and left the con- 
quering democracy without an ideal of 
a loftier superself. The strong, the 
vigorous, and the aggressive are looked 
on not as ideals, but as ravenous wolves 
in whose destruction all should rejoice. 
Both religion and democracy have held 
up sheep as an ideal, and have sought to 
impress on humanity the qualities of 
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humility, meekness and subordination. 
It is to biology that we must turn to get 
free from this narrow concept. It is*giv- 
ing us a new view of man that idealizes 
the wolf, the lion, and the bear, instead 
of the timid sheep. The superman has 
qualities that the democrat, the econom- 
ist, and the religious enthusiast not only 
dislike but violently oppose, and yet it 
is in this directon that social thought is 
moving. 

To bring out this contrast, I shall 
picture as clearly as possible the three 
ideals of superiority that have influenced 
men. The first and most popular is the 
ideal of personal goodness. Who is he 
whose qualities demand admiration? 
The reply is he whose character repre- 
sents the social virtues; he who is lov- 
able, charitable, slow to anger, temperate, 
merciful, and just to his neighbor. 
Christianity has for centuries held up 
this ideal and tried to impress its im- 
portance. The moral code of advanced 
nations likewise makes social virtues 
emphatic, and the same ideal is enforced 
by the standards and emotions of family 
life. What seems more noble than the 
gospel of love, and who has a better right 
to be called good than he who lives up 
to its demands? I do not wish to de- 
preciate this ideal, but when it stands by 
itself it has certain defects that prevent 
social progress. Social virtues are ac- 
quired. They do not represent an ad- 
vance in our heredity, but merely a social 
impressment that must be imposed on 
each individual, generation after genera- 
tion. Any failure in this impressment 
permits the individual to sink into vice. 
None of us is so strong but that there is 
danger of a fall. Degeneration, like a 
ravenous beast, is always at hand, ready 
to devour any who through defect in 
characters, they represent but a fraction 
supreme standard set by the ideal. The 
result is that while we have many noble 
characters, they represent but a fraction 
of the whole population. The ideal ele- 
vates hundreds, while thousands are sub- 
merged beneath the evils of vice and 
poverty. A society with goodness as its 
ideal is in an endless treadmill, always 
moving up only to fall back. The pro- 
portion of the good to the bad is not 
changed by pulling a few out of misery, 
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and letting others fall back into vice 
through their situation or the grind of 
economic necessity. We must be made 
biologically better as well as morally 
better. The two changes must go hand 
in hand if the gains of each generation 
are to be the base line from which the 
next starts. With the same old feelings, 
temptations, and situations active in and 
about us, morality is helpless. The ad- 
vance must be made by a change in 
natural characters, and not by virtues that’ 
come through social impressment and 
go with the loss of economic advantage, 
forcing degradation on the poor and in- 
efficient. Virtue thus becomes an index 
of income and not of improving char- 
acter. 

If we summarized the position reached 
by this view of progress, it would be that 
the ideal of progress is gcodness and the 
means of reaching it is discipline. It is 
assumed that goodness is attained by the 
restriction of appetite and the repression 
of primary instincts. If this were the 
whole of progress it might be obtained 
by social means without any alteration 
of the biologic traits manifested by 
human beings. In contrast to this view 
there is another which throws the em- 
phasis on the biologic antecedents of 
progress, and overlooks the social ele- 
ments or makes them merely expressions 
of the underlying biologic forces. This 
view is known as eugenics. If its advo- 
cates are asked what is the mark of 
superiority, they reply, Genius. And if 
they are likewise asked how can human- 
ity be raised to the level of great men, 
they reply, Elimination. Let those who 
have the marks of genius breed the chil- 
dren; prevent also the weak and de- 
fective from leaving descendants. This 
will create an upward movement that will 
give the race the qualities and virtues 
now found among the favored few. It 
is further asserted that each virtue and 
moral trait has a biologic antecedent 
which, if we develop it, will insure the 
presence and expression of the desired 
quality. Just as breeders of cattle pick 
out the qualities in animals they wish to 
develop and select for breeding those 
animals that have these qualities most 
conspicuous, so mothers and fathers 
should be so mated that desired virtues 
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will appear in their children. The prob- 
lem of progress is thus reduced to one 
of breeding and elimination. 

A closer analysis of this ideal reveals 
defects corresponding to those shown to 
adhere in the moral ideal. We want 
great men and wish humanity to be 
raised to their level. But is the differ- 
ence between great men and the average 
man solely a matter of heredity? If so, 
the path of progress is easy; but if it is 
not, no mode of breeding will effect the 
desired end. The makers of history have 
not wrought their results solely because 
of their innate qualities. Genius is bio- 
logic, but it is also social and economic. 
The qualities in the man must match the 
social movements of his time and the 
economic environment of his age. 
Genius must have opportunity and a 
social surplus to support him and the 
movement he helps along. Improving 
economic conditions is an antecedent of 
every forward movement, and this must 
be coupled with a social awakening of 
some sort before the great man finds his 
opportunity and his place. The biology 
of genius is his aggression; the social 
element is opportunity. Men can be 
bred, but not opportunity. There is no 
physical mark the presence of which 
would make a man great. There are 
also plenty of men who could become 
great if opportunity and economic con- 
ditions favored. We _ need, therefore, 
not biologic, but social and economic im- 
provements to start the chain of events 
making genius possible. 

The same defect is apparent if we turn 
from the marks of genius to those of the 
unfortunate and defective. What mark 
shall we use to determine who shall be 
eliminated? If misfortune came only to 
those with physical defects, the problem 
would be simple. The causes of the 
downward movement of races lie in 
poverty, disease, ignorance, and bad 
economic conditions. So long as these 
have their present prominence, there is 
no way that elimination can be made to 
work for the uplift of the race. The 
need is for a social reorganization re- 
moving poverty and disease. Only when 
this is done can a measure of physical 
defects be found, and their marks be 
made so plain that elintination becomes 
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a workable plan. In the meantime only — 


social conditions can be altered and to 
them we must turn for what improve- 
ments we get. 

If we need biologic improvement, what 
is its mark and in what trait is it mani- 
fested? This is the first question to 
answer. And here it is that we strike 
the obstacle that blocks both social and 
biologic progress. If the answer were 
goodness, humility, meekness, and other 
social virtues, we would all agree that 
their development would be worthy of 
our endeavors. But these virtues are 
social impressments and the labor of im- 
posing them must be repeated for each 
generation. No biologic progress can be 
made in this way. We must follow some 
other lead to get the superman. 

The real line of progress has been 
marked out for us by a group of-think- 
ers who are not in good repute among 
the moralists. I refer to the German 
Nietzsche and his followers. They as- 
sume that the superman is aggressive, 
self-sufficient, and devoid of the moral 
traits religion cherishes. Humility, 
meekness, servility are thus set aside as 
qualities unworthy of admiration, and in 
their place are put the aggressive quali- 
ties imposing domination and supremacy. 
This would bring back the old rule of 
the strong and make elimination once 
more the force it is in the animal world. 
The moral doctrines of this school will 
not appeal strongly to those with social 
instincts, but it is worth while to inquire 
whether they have not struck the real 
essence of biologic progress. The trait 
aggressiveness can be developed and has 
marks by which its growth can be meas- 
ured. Would its dominance be socially 
advantageous, or are timidity, meekness, 
and non-resistence better traits for social 
beings to have? That aggressiveness is 
a. biologic trait is shown by its presence 
among the carnivera. The lion, the tiger, 
and the wolf have the qualities Nietzsche 
admires in the superman. They could 
be engrafted on human beings by im- 
posing the same conditions of survival. 

Our distant ancestors in the animal 
world were weak and helpless. Fear was 


impressed upon them by the presence of . 


dangers from which they could escape 
only through flight. The early races of 
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men were in a similar plight. The savy- 
age beasts of the primitive world could 
not be faced in bold conflict. Cunning 
and indirect attack were the only means 
of success, and from these were develop- 
ed the intelligence of the modern man. 
Fear, however, continued a dominant 
motive, to be displaced only when the 
invention of weapons gave the suprem- 
acy of the world into the hands of man. 
Since then fear and aggression have 
been conflicting tendencies, with fear as 
a whole being the victor. No aggressive 
races have for any length of time sur- 
vived, and when they were dominant 
they maltreated the weak so shamefully 
that religion and morality were forced 
to oppose their aggression. Our social 
ideals, whether political, moral, or religi- 
ous, laud the traits of the timid and ser- 
vile. With all these forces and condi- 
tions against the growth of vigor, it is 
no wonder that evolution has failed to 
transform the race into a species re- 
sembling in food, habits, and traits the 
lion and the wolf. 

Our dominance as a race has not 
brought the change in character that 
could have been inferred from the rise of 
other animals. The cause of this is plain 
if we realize what has taken place. At 
the same time it shows the error of those 
who reason from biologic premises. 
They assume that the trouble has come 
from the fact that the weak and help- 
less have not been eliminated. In re- 
ality, however, the trouble has come 
from the failure of aggressive men, 
families and races, to propagate their 
-kind in sufficient numbers to keep up 
their numbers. Social elimination has 
worked against the aggressive and in 
favor of the timid. War has been a 
prominent cause of this failure, but more 
prominent and persistent has been the 
dissipation to which the strong have fal- 
len victim. Success puts into the posses- 
sion of the strong the wealth of the na- 
tions they control. It also gives them 
the right to exploit the weak. This re- 
duces the need of activity and increases 
the temptation of wrong living. Men 
also like timid wives. As a result their 
aggressive qualities are lost in their chil- 
dren through admixture with the servile 
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qualities of women. A tendency towards 
mediocrity results, which checks the 
growth of aggressive characters. Under 
these conditions the elimination of the 
weak would be of no avail, especially if 
weakness is measured by the lack of 
income. 

The failure of the strong to survive 
thus seems to be due to a self-centered 
consumption ending in degeneration and 
vice. This can be counteracted, not by 
biologic evolution, but by social change. 
The biologic evolution is in, the right di- 
rection, and if it were not obstructed by 
social causes would soon make mankind 
aggressive and thus give it the power of 
increased adjustment. No new biologic 
forces are needed but those now active. 
We are constantly creating aggressive 
men, and if they were kept normal the 
superman would soon be a reality. 

The real problem is thus not how to 
get the superman, but how to keep him. 
The man with the greater activity is the 
better man, but if he uses his activity to 
advance his own interests or to satisfy 
his material wants he falls into dissipa- 
tion, becomes degenerate, and finally he 
and his class die out. If, however, ag- 
gression is used to secure social ends, 
the self-centered emotions are ‘sup- 
pressed. The strong man is then bene- 
fitted by his activity and not injured 
by the over-consumption so attrac- 
tive to those without social ideals. 
The strong should not be curbed in their 
activity, but should acquire a new ideal. 
If they work for others they will not fall 
into dissipation, and hence will elevate 
mankind both by their qualities being in- 
herited and also by the improvement 
they make in the condition of the classes 
below them. Socialized energy saves 
both those who exert it and those in 
whose favor it is exerted. ; 

There is thus a solution that harmon- 
izes biologic aggression with social ends 
and brings humanity up to the level of 
the superman. Aggressiveness and the 
strenuous life it evokes should be favor- 
ed. But compliment them not with emo- 
tions of fear and humility, but with a 
strong desire for social service. Fear 
must be driven out and with it must 
go the virtues so much admired in sub- 
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ject races. There is now no place 
for a slave morality. Society should 
break the chains that hold man to it. 
Non-resistance was a doctrine fitted 
for the first century, when the Jew 
was hopelessly ground beneath the 
heel of the Roman conqueror. In 
contrast to this, social service is the 
central truth of Christianity. When we 
realize its full import we can curb ag- 
gression, harness will-power, and keep 
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the strong from sinking into dissipation. 
Aggressiveness and service are the two 
watchwords of progress. Through them 
biology and social science are united in 
one discipline. The superman is knock- 
ing at our doors. Shall we let him in 
or shall we continue the hopeless grind 
that the present situation imposes? The 
higher life is not that of the recluse, but 
of the missionary who throws his whole 
energy into the uplift of humanity. 


THE BOY RUNAWAY 


ALICE WILLARD SOLENBERGER’ 


“Probably nothing is more surprising to one who works with runaway boys than their 
strange indifference to the claims of their parents upon them,’ writes Mrs. Solenberger in 


her study of One Thousand Homeless Men. 


“In every instance without exception, where 
y 


we notified parents that we had their sons in our care, a letter from the Bureau of Chari- 


ties was the first word of any kind received from the boy. 


That. their parents loved 


them and would suffer and grieve over their loss seemed never to occur to the lads.” 
This study was completed but had not gone to the printer when Mrs. Solenberger 


died last December, after only a few days’ illness. 


Among the one thousand cases of 


homeless men passed in review in her manuscripts were 117 boys under twenty, of whom 


63 had run away from their homes. 


A week rarely passed during the four 
years the writer was connected with the 
Chicago Bureau of Charities in which 
there was not an appeal for help from 
some vagrant, homeless, or runaway boy, 
and at certain seasons of the year there 
were often several such appeals in a 
week, It was an unwritten rule of the 
office that the case of one of these wan- 
dering boys must always have right of 
way over any other work that might be 
in hand. He was interviewed with spe- 
cial tactfulness lest his suspicions be 
aroused. Very few questions were asked 
of him; he was allowed to tell his story 
in his own way, and no surprise was ex- 
pressed at the remarkable statements 
sometimes made (as for instance, when 
an unusually small boy of ten claimed to 
have been fully self-supporting for six 


1One Thousand Homeless Men. A Study of Orig- 


inal Records. By Alice Willard Solenberger. New 
York. Charities Publication Committee. 1911. 
Pp. 398. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


years). The usual rules of the office 
were set aside and the boy was invited 
into the private rooms, where he helped 
the stenographer file her letters, and be- 
came the friend and general assistant of 
the superintendent and all the visitors. 
No effort was made to force his confi- 
dence, but the informal friendliness with 
which he was treated usually won it 
within a day or two, after which the bet- 
ter qualities in the lad could be appealed 
to; and with the office to act as inter- 
mediary, to lessen the difficulties and mis- 
understandings which he thought lay be- 
fore him if he returned unannounced to 
his home, it was generally possible to 
bring about a reconciliation and to return 
the boy who was a runaway to his par- 
ents or guardians within a few days or 
a week. 

On the average, boys who have run 
away from their homes are much younger 
than the vagrant and homeless boys who 
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may be found on the road or in lodging 
houses’ The records show that fifty- 
two boys, or over 82 per cent of the run- 
aways, were under eighteen, while but 
twenty-four boys, or 44 per cent of the 
group of fifty-four non-runaways, were 
under that age. This difference in age 


‘would alone account for the undoubted 


fact that few runaway boys are actually 
capable of self-support, and that many 
of them are therefore in danger of be- 
coming bona fide tramps unless they are 
removed from the road. Then, too, the 
younger the boy, 
the less likely is he 
to be settled in his 
habits or respons- 
ible in his actions. 
Often he is still a 
dreamer and a ro- 
mancer at seven- 
teen, although he 
may have attained 
almost the stature 
of a man. He is 
erratic and change- 
able, a creature of 
moods and = im- 
pulses. One can 
never be sure that 
a given stimulus 
will produce the 
expected reaction. 
Tell a young boy 
that he will be ar- 
rested if he com- 
mits a certain of- 
fence and he may 
do it at once out 
of a mere childish 
curiosity to see the inside of a jail or 
from a desire to haye a ride in the patrol 
wagon. Similarly, some chance word, 
some picture or story, or even some 
sound, like the whistle of a distant en- 
gine on the railroad, may act as the 
suggestion which leads the boy to run 
away from his home. : 

To attempt, in the case of every lad 
who runs away, to give a definite reason 
for -his action, would be impossible. 
The boys themselves cannot tell. Some 
vague instinct to wander, inherited per- 
haps from past ages of the race, appears 
in a number of cases to be the only rea- 
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son for their setting out. In others a 
mere impulse leads them away. In still 
others there seems to be nothing as defi- 
nite as impulse; chance alone sets them 
to wandering. But once he is on the 
road, who can possibly foretell what a 
boy will do? A mistaken sense of honor, 
hurt pride, a passing whim, or simple 
curiosity may lead him to do things from 
which we should have expected that all 
his natural instincts as well as his home 
training would have withheld him. . 

For example, a Chicago boy of ten 
went downtown af- 
ter school one day 
with two boys who 
lived near him, 
brothers, nine and 
thirteen years old. 
One of them had a 
quarter, which ad- 
mitted the trio to a 
vaudeville show 
and supplied them 
with candy. After 
leaving the show 
they wandered 
about the streets 
for several hours. 
The two brothers 
then went home, 
but their ten-year- 
old neighbor refus- 
ed to go with them. 
Toward midnight 
he strayed into a 
State street lodging 
house. One of the 
older lodgers at the 
house brought us 
word that the boy was there and 
an agent was sent from the bureau 
to look him up. He found that the clerk 
of the lodging house had that morning 
turned the boy over to a woman officer 
of a popular and well-known religious 
organization. This woman was seen 
late in the day and said that she had 
placed the child for care and adoption in 
a good family home in the city. This 
had been done without any attempt to 
verify the boy’s statement that he was a 
homeless orphan. This story is told less 
to illustrate the irresponsible way in 
which the cases of children are sometimes 
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disposed of than to show the _ boy’s 
strange acquiescence in the plan. Having 
had experience with this singular trick 
of young boys, and suspecting that this 
one’s story was false, the agent of the 
bureau went to the police department to 
see if a lost boy fitting the description 
of this child had been reported, and 
learned that he was the only son of 
well-to-do parents who were living with- 
in two miles of the foster-home in which 
the boy had been placed, and who had 
been searching for him in great anxiety 
ever since the night of his disappearance. 

A twelve-year-old lad went even fur- 
ther without confessing the truth about 
himself. His home was in a city in 
Iowa. A blind beggar with a hand-organ 
and a monkey came along the street one 
day and the boy followed, remaining with 
him until evening, when the beggar 
camped on the outskirts of the city to 
eat his supper. He shared his food with 
the boy and then invited the more-than- 
willing lad to accompany him in his 
travels. This arrangement continued 
several months, or until, somewhere in 
Indiana, the beggar got into a drunken 
row and was arrested. The boy told us 
that he gave the police his home address, 
but whether he did so or not the authori- 
ties shipped him back only as far as Chi- 
cago. There he gravitated to the News- 
boys’ Home, which is in the same block 
with the Central District office of the 
Bureau of Charities, and one of the 
newsboys advised him to apply to us for 
transportation to his home. In three 
days, letters were received verifying 
his story, but in that short interval 
the lad was picked up by the police 
and. taken, to the Juvenile. -Court. 
He had been advised by the boys 
at the Newsboys’ Home to tell the matron 
there that he was an orphan; therefore, 
he told the same story to the judge. 
After a cross-questioning, which failed 
to shake the lad’s story, he was pro- 
nounced a “dependent child” and sent to 
the Farm School at Glenwood, Illinois, 
where, after considerable difficulty, he 
was traced by the bureau’s agent, who se- 
cured an order for his release from the 
Juvenile Court and sent him home. 

In another case a boy allowed himself 
to be given by the Juvenile Court into 
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the custody of a child-placing society, 
which sent him to a country home 200 
miles away, only to discover, eight 
months later, by a confession from the 
boy himself, that he was a runaway from 
a good home of his own in Ohio. In- 
stances like these are not unusual or rare, 
as anyone accustomed to dealing with 
vagrant or runaway boys can testify. 

Wanderlust, “spring fever,’ or “rest- 
lessness” as the boys themselves termed 
it—a desire to travel and see the world, 
to break the monotony of endless school 
days by new experiences and adventures 
(and perchance to make a fortune!), 
was found to be the underlying reason 
why thirty-seven at least of the sixty- 
three boys here listed as runaways left 
their homes. Frequently some occur- 
rence at school or at home was the im- 
mediate or more apparent cause: For in- 
stance, one boy could give no better ex- 
cuse for leaving an excellent home than 
that a new teacher did not read stories 
Friday afternoons as her predecessor 
had done. Another had been set back 
in school and a third was “tired of going 
to school.” 4 

With some boys wanderlust is little 
more than an acute attack of spring 
fever. With others it is an intermittent 
fever returning at intervals during a 
period. of several years after which they 
recover. With a few it is a disease 
which becomes chronic and the runaway 
boy develops at maturity into the con- 
firmed tramp. 

Out of the 37 wanderlust cases, II 
today have been found to be doing well. 
One of these was well behaved up to the 
age of fifteen, when he ran away. It was 
a case of spring fever, from which he 
recovered in a week or two and returned 
to his home. The taste of freedom, how- 
ever, had unsettled him, and after dis- 
tressing his parents greatly for a few 
months by disobedience and unruliness, 
he again ran.away. This time he stayed 
longer, and his father’s efforts to trace 
him failed. After a while the boy came 
home again, but after his second trip he 
was still more changed for the worse. 
He became defiant of all rule and spent 
his time upon the streets, often staying 
out until late at night. .He smoked con- 
siderably, and once or twice even drank 
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to excess. When September came the 
boy refused to go back to school and his 
father whipped him. He ran away a 
third time. His mother’s grief and 
anxiety over his loss soon began to af- 
fect her health, and the boy’s father spent 
two months going from one eastern city 
to another in a vain attempt to find him. 

Late the following March, this lad, 
hungry, dirty, and ragged, came into the 
Central District office of the Bureau of 
Charities and asked for work. He had 
beaten his way west, but was unable to 
find work enough in Chicago to enable 
him to live. He admitted that he was 
a runaway but was unwilling to go home, 
although he agreed to let us write to his 
parents and tell them where he was. 
During the week or ten days following 
his application we kept the boy at the 
office as much as possible, employing him 
at odd jobs and gradually winning his 
confidence. His father telegraphed ask- 
ing us to send him home in care of the 
conductor, and the lad finally gave us a 
reluctant promise to return to his home, 
but he seemed to dread meeting his par- 
ents. The following day a man friendly 
to the office, who lived in the lodging 
house where we had placed the boy, told 
us that he had heard this lad with an- 
other, with whom also the office was deal- 
ing at the time, planning to beat their 
way west the next day. 

I sent for the two boys on some 
pretext and had talks with each of 
them separately. In this talk the 
eastern boy’s real objection to going 
‘home came out. His clothing was 
shabby and the boys in his home neigh- 
borhood would know that he had not 
succeeded, and he was not willing to let 
them see him come back “looking like a 
tramp.” The promise to purchase a com- 
plete new outfit for him settled that difh- 
culty. 

It was harder to draw out of the 
boy what his other objection was, but it 
finally came. 

“When I get home they will be 
glad to see me—especially mother 
—and they won’t say anything; but after 
I’ve been home for a while they will be- 
gin to throw it up to me that I ran away, 
and the first time I do anything a little 
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bit out of the way my father will try to 
put me in a reform school, and I'll never 
stand that. Ill run away for good if 
they try it. Now I’ve had a hard time 
since I left home, and I am older and 
have learned a lot, and if I go home this 
time I will stop all nonsense and try to 
do right. I’m a lot changed, but of.course 
they won’t know that, and I can’t tell 
them, and they won’t understand, and I 
know if they don’t and if my father 
threatens to whip me or to send me to a 
reform school or anything like that, I 
will just have to run away again, so I 
thought perhaps I had better not go home 
at alte” 

I promised to write to his father 
and to explain things so that he would 
“understand.” The boy was put upom 
his honor not to run away, and after 
the purchase of a new suit, shoes, and a: 
cap, his ticket was secured the following: 
day and he was sent home. Four days 
later we received a touchingly grateful 
letter from his father saying that the 
boy had arrived safely and seemed to be 
much changed for the better, so that he 
hoped the family would have no further 
worry about him. Seven years later, in 
answer to a recent letter, his father re- 
ports that from a wild, unmanageable 
boy, this lad has developed into a fine 
man. His father writes: “We have not 
had a moment’s anxiety regarding him 
since the day of his return and he is a 
pride and comfort to us both.” 

Twenty-two of the runaway boys left 
their homes for other reasons than wan- 
derlust alone, although even in these 
cases it may have been present in a lesser 
degree. Difficulties with parents, step- 
parents, brothers, sisters, or other mem- 
bers of the family were given as causes 
in I4 instances, three of which we were 
unable to verify. Of the five boys who 
had difficulties with their parents or 
guardians, one ran away because his 
uncle with whom he lived scolded him 
for being lazy. Another left home be- 
cause his parents objected to certain of 
his companions and he considered it 
“none of their business” with whom he 
went. A twelve-year-old left because he 
was unjustly punished by his father, who 
had promised not to whip him for a cer- 
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tain offense and then had changed his 
mind and done so. 

“It was not the first time he had lied 
to me,” the boy said, “but I will never 
give him a chance to again.” 

The fourth came from a _ very 
poor home where he had an indifferent 
stepmother. and a more _ indifferent 
father who was brutally harsh in his 
dealings with his sons. This boy had 
tuberculosis, but was considered only 
lazy by his father, who beat him cruelly 
when the disease incapacitated him for 
work. He died soon after he came to 
our attention. 

The fifth boy claimed that his father 
had turned him out of his home, but as 
we were unable to verify this or any 
other statement that he made and as the 
boy seemed refined and well cared for, 
his story in regard to mistreatment was 
almost unquestionably false. 

One very fine lad ran away for the 
rather unusual reason that his father in- 
sisted that he apologize for some offense 
to a younger brother. This carefully 
reared boy of sixteen left his home on 
this trivial excuse and his parents had 
no idea of his whereabouts for three 
months. Our letter to his home was an- 
swered by a telegram saying that both 
parents were en route to Chicago and 
asking us to hold the boy. He had not 
returned to the office as he had been re- 
quested to do, and when they arrived he 
had again dropped out of sight like the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. In this 
instance, aS in a number of others, when 
we wished to find a lost man or boy, we 
called not for the help of the police, but 
for the willing services of one or two of 
the lodging-house men who we had 
known for some time and with whom we 


were in friendly touch. By noon we had a ~ 


clue and at nine o’clock that evening the 
boy walked into his parents’ room at the 
hotel. He has remained at home since 
that escapade and today is doing well. 
This last case is a good illustration of 
how little these lads realize the suffering 
their action may entail upon others. 
When this boy’s attention was called to 
the fact that his parents might grieve for 
his absence he admitted reluctantly that 
his mother “might worry some” over his 
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three months’ silence. But, although he 
had long since got over his pique be- 
cause of the “injustice” of his father’s 
request, he refused to consider going 
home or even writing to his mother be- 
catise—why ?—because the new suit, the 
new overcoat, and a beautiful gold watch 
which had been given him as a sixteenth 
birthday present, had all been sold or 
pawned for food in the course of his 
wanderings, and he would not go home 
until he had earned enough to redeem 
his watch and go back as well dressed 
as he had started out. Truly, a boy’s 
pride is a thing to be reckoned with! 

The large majority of the runaway 
boys who applied to the bureau were in- 
dependent in spirit and anxious to be 
self-supporting. That they were not 
able to be so was ever a matter of sur- 
prise to them. Employers, as a rule, are 
not anxious to give work to unattached 
and homeless boys who can give neither 
school nor home references, and who are 
generally more or less shabby in appear- 
ance. The occasional boy who is able 
to overcome such objections and secure 
the coveted employment is surprised to 
find how inadequate are the $3.00 or 
$4.00 or $5.00 he may earn to cover all 
his weekly expenses of food, lodging, 
car fare, clothing and incidentals. With 
the realization that it is not going to be 
an easy matter to “make his fortune,” 
the boy becomes somewhat discouraged, 
but with his discouragement there is liable 
to come an access of stubborn pride—a 
renewed determination never to return 
home until he can prove to the brother 
who has abused him or to the sister who 
has treated him with contempt that he 
has made a mark in the world. 

Just at this point in his career, the 
runaway boy—and the one who leaves 
home with permission as well, if he is 
under eighteen—is in the greatest danger 
of drifting into tramp life. For in nine 
cases out of ten he cannot attain 
self-support in spite of his praiseworthy 
determination to do so, and failing to 
succeed in one city he strikes out for 
another ; failing there, he goes on to an- 
other, and so he continues, month after 
month, in ever increasing danger from 
the evil influences of the road itself and 
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of the older men who travel it who, as a 
rule, have no scruples against teaching 
these lads to beg; and doing whatever else 
they can to injure them morally. 

Taking the cases of these 63 runaway 
boys, and of the 54 others who make up 
the entire 117, and recalling also the 
many other “homeless” boys we knew 
well at the bureau office, I should say 
that investigation did not show that their 
homes, or their schools, or their work 
environment were sufficiently abnormal 
in character, or unsatisfactory even to 
the boys themselves, to account for their 
desire to tramp or strike out for the 
cities to seek employment and indepen- 
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dence: +5 Inu the--great\ majority- of 
the cases we dealt with, it was or 
the spirit of restlessness and longing for 
change, which seems to be common to 
almost all youths in their teens, that 
more than anything else was responsible 
for their presence upon the road and in 
the lodging houses. Doubtless thousands 
of boys who do not leave their 
homes experience the same desires, 
dream the same dreams, but are less 
venturesome in spirit, or are held by 
habit or by better developed powers of 
judgment and foresight than are pos- 
sessed by those who yield to these 
vagrant instincts. 
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The Third National Conference on 
City Planning, held in Philadelphia May 
15-17, was more than its title suggests 
or promised. The variety, number, and 
value of the foreign exhibits, the prom- 
inence in town planning work of the 
three Englishmen who were present, and 
the frequency with which they were call- 
ed upon to discuss the many. aspects of 
the general subject, gave the occasion an 
international character of which there is 
no hint in the title. In other respects 
also it was more than most of those who 
attended it had anticipated. In fact, it 
probably would be accurate to say that 
none were so much surprised by the com- 
pleteness of its success as those who had 


most to do with getting it up, or who 
had most to do with preparing for its 
predecessors. This fact is significant of 
two things: of untiring and faithful 
work, of course, on the part of the local 
committee; and of the astonishingly 
rapid growth of the city planning move- . 
ment in America. 

It is necessary to consider the confer- 
ence under two general heads: The con- 
ference proper—meetings, discussions, 
and social features; and the exhibition. 

With regard to the latter, an exami- 
nation of the catalog reveals the fact 
that plans were shown from a hundred 
different cities. Of these, forty were 
foreign and sixty were American. When 
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one realizes that before a city, at least 
before an American city, reaches the 
point where it has plans to exhibit, 
thought, hope, and belief have passed 
into talk, talk into action, and that that 
action has meant the raising of money 
to retain experts, the selection and en- 
gagement of the experts, their study of 
the problem, and the preparation of 
plans, one is amazed at the hold which 
this still young movement for the orderly 
development of cities has so quickly 
gained on American municipal life. 
There were offered tokens of this 
hold other than simply the number of 
towns and cities which made exhibits, 
striking as was that evidence. Pitts- 
burgh and Milwaukee have had plans 
made for them, which were on exhibi- 
tion, and the mayors of both those cities 
were present; Denver has had a study 
and plan made for it, and the president 
of its Board of Public Works was one 
of the most enthusiastic of the delegates. 
When Mayor Magee of Pittsburgh ask- 
ed how to finance certain improvements, 
president Read of Denver rose and told 
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how his city had managed it. For Bos- 
ton, plans have just been made, and the 
mayor of Boston was present, and plead- 
ed earnestly to have the next Confer- 
ence held in his city. The socialist mayor 
of Milwaukee was no more prominent 
than the head of the reform political 
organization of Los Angeles, who had 
come on to tell what his city was doing, 
and both were less in evidence than 
Mayor Reyburn of Philadelphia, who 
was present at every session, speaking 
often, and making, as he had done for 
weeks past, the success’ of the confer- 
ence his personal concern. City plan- 
ning is no longer an academic matter 
interesting only to theorists. City of- 
ficials, in close personal touch with prac- 
tical questions of development and ad- 
ministration, are among its most earnest 
and efficient champions. 

The foreign exhibits came not only 
from Canada, but from Europe as well 
and there were even many, of particular 


value from South America. They were 


hung in the corridors of the vast city 
hall, occupying the whole circuit of one 
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floor, and parts of two others. They 
were the most complete exhibit ever 
brought together of the town planning 
work done in America, and as a whole 
compared most favorably with the ex- 
hibition at Berlin last spring, or in Lon- 
don in the autumn. To Americans, it 
was perhaps even more directly inter- 
esting, and this was a result which no 
one outside of the exhibition committee 
could possibly have anticipated. The 
city of Philadelphia not only furnished 
the place to hang the exhibits, but ap- 
propriated $10,000 for bringing them 
together, so constituting it, in the words 
of the announcement, the “first muni- 
cipal city planning exhibition in Amer- 
ica.” But the city must feel well repaid. 
The papers estimated that 20,000 people 
a day were visiting it, in exceedingly 
hot weather, and it was to remain open 
for a month. 

As to the conference proper, it seems 
needless to say, after what has been writ- 
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ten above, that the attendance exceeded 
the expectations of everybody. Last 
year, at Rochester, there were two or 
three times as many delegates as there 
had been at the first meeting, the year 
before, in Washington; this year, in 
Philadelphia, there were three times as 
many as there had been at Rochester. 
The papers, too, in thought and careful- 
ness of preparation, were generally in 
advance of those presented at the pre- 
ceding meetings, and the discussions, 
conducted on a high plane, were given 
added breadth by the presence of the 
foreign delegates, Thomas Adams, of 
the Local Government Board, England, 
in charge of the English Town Planning 
Act; Raymond Unwin, the Garden City 
and Garden Suburb architect; and 
Thomas Mawson, of the University of 
Liverpool. Delightful and helpful fea- 
tures of the conference, which were not 
on the program, were the “round table” 
lunch meetings. 
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The first topic on the program which 
filled three days was Municipal Real 
Estate Policies, the paper being read by 
Frederick C. Howe. His special em- 
phasis was on the German systems. The 
next was Public Buildings, and their lo- 
cation in parks and other public open 
spaces. The papers were by Ernest 
Flagg and Frank Miles Day. The third 
topic was Buildings in Relation to Street 
and Site, and the discussion of this sub- 
ject provoked by Mr. Veiller’s somewhat 
radical paper, was the liveliest of the 
conference. Mr. Veiller pleaded for a 
frequency of street and shallowness of 
lot, in the poorer quarters of the city, 
that were horrifying to the Garden City 
exponents. The fourth subject was 
Taxation, with the paper by Lawson 
Purdy, of New York; the fifth, an even- 
ing session that lasted until eleven o’clock 
or after, was on Harbor and Dock De- 
velopment. On the last day, the morn- 
ing was given up to the Width and Sub- 
division of Streets, with two formal pa- 
pers; the afternoon to the business 


meeting, and to the consideration of. 


Legal and Administrative Methods. At 
this meeting the presiding officer was 
Walter L. Fisher, Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the admirable paper was pre- 
sented by Andrew Wright Crawford, 
assistant city solicitor of Philadelphia. 
Each session was in charge of a sub- 
committee, of which the chairman was 
generally the presiding officer; and in all 
cases the carefully prepared discussions, 
to which spontaneous comments were 
added, were of great value and interest. 
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The meetings closed with a banquet, 
given by the mayor and city club to the 
conference delegates. It was held in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford, and 
between four and five hundred persons 
were at the tables. Nearly one-half of 
these were women, for the dinner was 
the culmination of a round of social 
activities that did credit even to hospit- 
able Philadelphia. George Burnham, the 
president of the City Club, presided; Mr. 
Fisher, secretary of the Interior, was 
toastmaster; and the speakers were the 
German ambassador, the mayor of Phil- 
adelphia, Raymond Unwin, and Senator 
Newlands. 

It is not the purpose of these confer- 
ences to take formal action. They are 
real conferences, in which persons inter- 
ested in the various problems of town 
planning come together, to talk them 
over, to confer. The “business” part 
is therefore wisely reduced to the lowest 
terms. Yet one resolution called atten- 
tion approvingly to the bibliography on 
town planning which Harvard Univer- 
sity is preparing and to the lectures on - 
this subject which are to be given next 
year at Columbia; another called for the 
appointment of a committee to suggest 
an investigation of town planning pos- 
sibilities by the national government; and 
Mr. Crawford’s paper on legal action 
pointed the way to legislative effort from 
which real results may be anticipated. 
On the whole, there was evident, in pa- 
pers and discussions, a gradually grow- 
ing confidence and self-reliance on the 
part of the city planners. 
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WHY CHILDREN PLAY 
IN THE THEATERS 


The New Yorx Dramatic Mirror on 
May 3 published a full-page article, The 
Stage and Stage Children, by Blanche 
Bates. Curiously enough, this article by 
a talented actress has not been reprinted 
nor given out to the press, nor has its 
publicity been fostered in any way. On 
the other hand, a letter from the general 
secretary of the National Child Labor 
Committee to the publisher, asking the 
privilege of reprinting the article with 
proper credit, brought a flat refusal on 
the ground that it was at variance with 
the views of the magazine. 

The reason for this silence on the part 
of those who clamor to exempt theatrical 
interests from the operation of child 
labor laws is not far to seek. Miss Bates 
challenges every argument that has been 
advanced in favor of child labor on the 
stage. She maintains that such exploita- 
tion is injurious to the child and to the 
theater. Regarding the development of 
dramatic ability, she says: 


In acting, the one fundamental, absolute 
requisite is imagination—imagination which 
can analyze and entirely comprehend a char- 
acter in all its mental and physical aspects, and 
then can assume them so vividly that others 
are compelled to see the character in the same 
way. This is precisely what the stage does not 
teach the child. The stage instructs him to 
imitate, not to imagine. 


Discussing the unnatural surroundings 
of the stage and the tendency of children 
to imitate the unusual, she says, “A child 
is more apt to be completely and irrevoc- 
ably ruined by the artificiality of the 
stage than to be elevated and ennobled.” 
Her answer to those who claim that great 
artists have been developed through early 
life on the stage is: 

It is quite as fair to say that these actresses 
have achieved their rank at the front of their 
profession in spite of their early connection 
with the stage, as to insist that they won suc- 
cess because of their environment. Without 


the handicap, they might have gone on to even 
loftier heights. 
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Miss Bates lays upon criminally lazy 
parents the blame for exposing their 
children to this.environment, which de- 
prives them of educational opportunity 
and exposes them to hardships of travel, 

“being routed out in the middle of the 
night for a disquieting journey on jolting 
trains at the most unearthly hours,” and 
denies that these children are driven upon 
the stage through family necessity. She 
asks those who are pleading to be al- 
lowed to employ such children why our 
actors do not hasten to put their own 
children on the stage, if the theater is 
so necessary for the little children who 
are to be developed in the profession. 
Her answer is that “it is because they 
know from bitter experience exactly what 
work the stage entails and they won’t ex- 
pose their children to it.” 

As to the effect upon the stage, Miss 
Bates’s argument against the presence of 
the child is that “his immaturity, which 
constitutes his charm, clogs the wheels 
of progress and irritates the older actors” 
who understand that stage work is work 
and not play. She argues that children 
“are an artistic blemish” on the stage. 

In spite of the fact that some well- 
meaning citizens have taken up the cause 
of the theatrical interests and have helped 
wage an aggressive campaign during the 
past winter to break down child labor 
laws, Miss Bates has put her finger on 
the cardinal argument: the reason chil- 
dren ate wanted on the stage 1s because 
they are convenient. She says “while 
it is easier, cheaper, and more attractive 
to fill a child’s role with a child, our 
managers will not be so altruistic as to 
reject him. That is natural and compre- 
hensible.” 

Since the advocates of child labor on 
the stage have unlimited resources to 
give publicity to their views, it would be 
well for those interested in this. whole 
controversy between these and the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee to secure 
a copy of the May 3 issue of the Dramatic 
Mirror. 
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NEW YORK CITY TO HAVE 
RECREATION COMMISSION 


The outlook for a recreation commis- 
sion in New York is very favorable. 
Bills have been introduced, in the As- 
sembly by Ashton Parker and in the 
Senate by C. D. Sullivan, which have 
every prospect of passing and coming to 
the mayor for signature. 

A similar measure passed the Legisla- 
ture last year, but was vetoed on the 
grounds that existing city officials could 
properly care for the work. The past 
year has shown, however, that with 
the large number of new projects for 
consideration, demanding as much time 
and effort as the subway, docks, and 
school buildings receive, together with 
the mass of routine affairs, it is impos- 
sible for any member of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment to attend 
to the development and administration 
of another bureau. 

When this fact was recognized, a reso- 
lution, providing for a committee to pre- 
sent the best plan for securing the re- 
sults which the administration is anxious 
to secure, was introduced into the board 
of estimate by Borough President Mc- 
Aneny. President Cromwell of Richmond, 
acting with President McAneny, reported 
in favor of a recreation commission, and 
the bills at Albany are the direct results 
of the favorable action of the board of 
estimate upon their report. The mayor, 
at the vote, reserved his privilege of veto 
power upon receipt of the bills from 
Albany. 

The measure provides for an unpaid 
commission of seven, including the presi- 
dent of the Park Board, and a repre- 
sentative of the Board of Education. 
The administration of school and park 
properties is not affected, except as those 
bodies may take the initiative. The 
commission may administer facilities 
belonging to other departments (of 
which there are many) gifts to the 
city for recreation purposes, and .report 
upon all new sites brought before the 
board of estimate for purchase. In fact, 
it is to give the city a central directing 
body, without which its activities for the 
past twenty years have been sporadic 
and inadequate. 

It is hoped that the great interest 
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aroused in the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, with the suggestions of Mayor 
Gaynor for district and neighborhood 
participation, may be applied in course 
of time to the problem of the season as 
a whole, and lead to the development of 
sane summer ideas for the four millions 
who do not leave the city. No city has 
greater opportunities or needs for such 
work as only such a commission can do. 
It is to be hoped that Mayor Gaynor will 
see that the creation of such a body 
would be a great credit to his adminis- 
tration, and will give the bill -his 
signature. 


THE HOUSE WITH 
THE BLUE FRONT 


In 1910, 16,000 babies died in the city 
of New York. Of these deaths 5,000 
were due to diarrhoea. This mortality 
is due partly to the fact that the milk 
supply is not sufficiently pure, and partly . 
to the ignorance of mothers. The Com- 
mittee for Reduction of Infant Mortality 
of the New York Milk Committee aims 
to strike an effective blow at both of 
these causes, and has opened twenty- 
seven babies’ pure milk stations for dis- 
tributing clean raw milk. 

At each a nurse in charge is to teach 
each woman how to prepare milk for 
her own child. Doctors will visix the 
stations at stated intervals to prescribe 
for every baby that comes. By main- 
taining complete card records of expect- 


ant mothers, eligible babies, and regis- 


tered babies, the committee expects to 
be able to make the work more effective 
this year than ever before. The hope is 
to make this season so striking a de- 
monstration of what can be done that 
the Department of Health will have 
no difficulty in future in getting more 
ample funds with which to fight infant 
mortality. 

The speakers at the formal opening 
of the milk stations represented the med- 
ical profession and the city administra- 
tion, while Protestants, Catholics, and 
Jews all joined in helping to make each 
house with a blue front, the design 
chosen for the milk stations, as fully suc- 
cessful as possible. Approximately $50,- 
000 has been raised by popular sub- 
scriptions and this sum is to be supple- 
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mented by two large gifts, so that con- 
siderably over $100,000 is expected to 
be available for the work of these sta- 
tions, which are additional to those main- 
tained by the city itself and a number of 
others which are privately managed. As- 
surances have been: given by city officials 
that if the demonstration shows beyond 
doubt that infant mortality can be reduc- 
ed by the method used, the city will take 
over the milk stations, and support them 
at public expense. If this is done, the 
second of the two rights of every baby, 
the right to be born well and the right 
to stay alive if born at all, will be nearer 
realization in New York. 


REORGANIZATION OF 
Pole PS UNS TILTUTLE 


The Henry Phipps Institute for the 
study, treatment, and prevention of 
tuberculosis, recently reorganized and 
incorporated as a part of the University 
of Pennsylvania and working in the clos- 
est relation to its well equipped medical 
school, is equipping itself, as few insti- 
tutions are or can, to work on the great 
research problem, whose solution will 
determine the progress of preventive 
work in tuberculosis. The institute has 
already an interesting plant for the treat- 
ment of cases which serve as material 
for its clinical and pathological depart- 
ments under the direction of Dr. H. K. 
M. Landis and Dr. Paul A. Lewis re- 
spectively, and it is constructing a new 
and model building for hospital and dis- 
pensary purposes. It has in Alexander 
M. Wilson a capable sociological direc- 
tor who has selected a well defined area 
for investigation both of the fam- 
ilies from which persons come to the 
hospital and dispensary and of the con- 
ditions, occupational, economic, and 
social, which contribute to the spread of 
tuberculosis. The second annual meeting 
of the Advisory Council, a body of spec- 
ialists, took place on May 8, with the 
following members present: 


Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, commissioner of 
health of Pennsylvania; Dr. Joseph S. Neff, 
director of the Department of Public Health 
and Charities, Philadelphia; William H. Bald- 
win, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Hermann M. 
_ Biggs, New York; Dr. Lawrason Brown, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Samuel McCune Lind- 
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say, New York; Dr. James Alexander Miller, 
New York; Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, Boston; 
Dr. Theobald Smith, Boston; Dr. William H. 
Welch, Baltimore; and Dr. H. Gideon Wells, 
Chicago. 


A large share of the funds of the in- 
stitute and of the time of the staff have 
hitherto been absorbed in the routine of 
a hospital and large dispensary service. 
While these have been of great value and 
must be continued as a community serv- 
ice until hospitals and dispensaries are 
established in sufficient number to cover 
local needs, it is becoming apparent that 
the institute should undertake the invest- 
tigation of some of the larger problems, 
and that any work that is purely local and 
more or less temporary should be trans- 
ferred to state and municipal authorities, 
where it properly belongs. Plans for an 
intensive study of the economic resources 
of the families of patients in a restricted 
area, and for the development of some 
suitable and remunerative occupation for 
discharged patients were formulated, as 
well as researches in clinical and patho- 
logical fields. 

At the dinner meeting, Dr. Hermann 
M. Biggs chided the. city on not 
having done all that a municipality of its 
size should, in contrast to Pennsylvania, 
which has been the most generous of all 
states in its appropriation. Dr. Biggs 
outlined the organization which has been 
so effective in New York City in handl- 
ing this problem under exceptionally un- 
favorable conditions. Dr. Wm. H. 
Welch of Baltimore praised the pioneer 
work of Dr. Lawrence F. Flick the first 
director of the institute, and claimed that 
there is no reason for discouragement in 
the results that research is contributing 
to the campaign against tuberculosis. 
Dr. Joseph Pratt of Boston expounded 
and defended the principles of rest ap- 
plied in the treatemnt of tuberculosis. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay favored the 
working out experimentally of a scientific 
plan for industrial colonies, or for the 
investment of philanthropic capital in 
enterprises that will furnish remunera- 
tive employment to arrested cases of 
tuberculosis and to the families of those 
under treatment so that they will not 
become a charge on the state. 
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GOVERNOR FOSS SIGNS 
FIFTY-FOUR HOUR LAW 


Governor Foss of Massachusetts 
signed the fifty*four-hour bill on May 
27, shortening the working hours of 
women and minors to a week of fifty- 
four hours, as against fifty-six under 
the old law. He also signed the bill 
making eight hours a day’s work for all 
public employes. 

The fifty-four hours act will go into 
effect on Jan. 1, 1912. Governor Foss’s 
position in regard to shorter working 
hours and his reasons for signing the 
measure were explained in this state- 
ment, issued after signing the bill: 


A shorter working day for women and chil- 
dren is admitted by everyone to be desirable. 
It is also admitted that such reduction of 
hours must not proceed faster than is compati- 
ble with the prosperity of the industries upon 
which the welfare alike of the employer and 
the employed depends. It is desirable further 
that there should be reasonable stability in 
the law upon this subject, and that constant 
change should be avoided. The reduction of 
the hours. of employment from fifty-six to 
fifty-five seemed for various reasons to be a 
fair adjustment for this year, and it was un- 
derstood that such action would meet the ap- 
proval of all parties concerned. I should be 
unwilling to sanction a reduction to fifty-four 
hours at this time, except for the fact that 
the representatives of the employees have 
agreed that such action would be accepted as 
a satisfactory adjustment for a period of 
years of the question of the length of the 
working day. Since stability of the laws is 
more important than a difference of a single 
hour in the length of a week’s work, I have 
signed this bill, relying upon the assurance 
given me that it will remove occasion of con- 
troversy in some of the most important in- 
dustries of this state. 


In this action of Governor Foss, Gov- 
ernor Dix will doubtless find reinforce- 
ment of the arguments for signing the 
fifty-four hours bill which is now await- 
ing its fate in the Senate at Albany, 
having passed the Assembly by a large 
majority. 

Both bills are conservative in com- 
parison with the eight-hour laws already 
in force in Washington and California, 
and both are supported by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court of Michi- 
gan sustaining as constitutional the nine- 
hour law of that state. 
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PROGRESS OF CAMPAIGN 2 
AGAINST LOAN SHARKS 
The extortionate charges of salary 


loan companies have not by any means 
been reduced in all cases, but marked 
progress has been made toward reduc- 
ing usury. There are now twenty-one 
remedial loan societies operating in 
eighteen cities, members of the National 
Federation of Remedial Loan Associa- 
tions. With an aggregate capital of 
about $8,000,000, they have made loans 
the past year amounting to $15,000,000 
at low rates of interest. Plans are nearly 
completed for the organization of simi- 
lar societies in ten other cities, and an 
active interest has been aroused in fully 
twenty more. Among the former is 
New York where the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation is encouraging a plan to establish 
a remedial loan society to do in the 
chattel loan field the work the Provident 
Loan Society has done in pawnbroking. 

In addition to the semi-philanthropic 
loan societies which. have limited their 
dividends to a reasonable return, there 
are about twenty other organizations in 
various parts of the country loaning 
money at low rates. All of these are 
improving conditions both directly, by 
the loans they make, and indirectly, by 
competing for loan business at low rates. 

Campaigns of publicity and law en- 
forcement have been carried on during 
the year in more than a dozen cities. 
Chief among these are Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Augusta and Houston. In 
Philadelphia more than forty money- 
lenders were indicted, but little was ac- 
complished as the Pennsylvania law 
offered no clear method of prosecution, 
A test case was brought against one 


money-lender on the ground of keeping 


a disorderly house, the argument being 
that usury is forbidden by law and the 
place where illegal practices are con- 
stantly going on is a disorderly house. 
Conviction in a lower court was over- 
ruled by the superior court, however, 
and an effort is now being made to en- 
act a law making usury a penal offence. 
In Atlanta the grand jury returned 146 
indictments against loan sharks and re- 
ported evidence that justices of the peace 
were acting in collusion with money- 
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lenders. Atlanta, with a population of 
150,000, supported sixty loan sharks who 
extorted more than $300,000 a year from 
the poor. Following the grand jury 
activity, a legal aid society was formed. 
It has secured equitable settlements of 
loan cases and has practically eliminated 
the criminal warrant for the collection of 
debts which for many years has been 
the prevailing method of collection. 
Recognizing competition as the one cer- 
tain means of ending abuses Atlanta is 
now organizing a remedial loan society 
for which a large part of the capital has 
been subscribed. A campaign of en- 
forcement in Augusta has resulted in 
the conviction of several money-lenders 
for usury. Augusta, too, purposes to 
organize a competitive society. 

As a remedy for the salary loan evil 
and an encouragement to thrift savings 
and loan associations have been formed 
in thirty-two industrial establishments. 
Some are branches of mutual benefit as- 
sociations and others of co-operative 
savings and loan institutions. Probably 
the best example of the latter form is 
among the employes of the Celluloid 
Company of Newark, N. J. Of the 
1,400 employes about 900 have joined 
and the loan shark has been nearly 
eliminated from the establishment. 

In the past most large employers of 
labor have refused to retain in their em- 
ploy men who have become involved with 
salary loan people, so that fear of dis- 
charge has furnished the usurer the best 
security for his loans. Gradually em- 
ployers are coming to change their atti- 
tude, and in New York in particular 
many have recently agreed to defend 
their employes and advance them money 
in time of need. To further this change 
of attitude and to encourage the organi- 
zation of co-operative savings and loan 
associations, a conference was held re- 
cently under the joint auspices of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York 
and the .Russell Sage Foundation at 
which descriptions of the methods used 
in their respective establishments to com- 
bat the “loan shark” evil were given by 
the heads of half a dozen great firms. 

The following recommendations were 
included in the resolutions adopted: 


Not to make assignment of salary as secur- 
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ity for a loan a ground for discharge. 

To disregard claims against wages of em- 
ployes filed by money-lenders unless filed in 
strict compliance with law, and to take an in- 
terest in assisting such deserving employees as 
are found to be involved with “loan-sharks.” 

To urge the organization of co-operative 
savings and loan associations within their own 
establishments. 


Recent decisions of the courts in New 
York, in cases pressed by one of the 
great department stores, have ruled that 
no money may be collected from the 
employer of a salaried borrower unless 
notice is given to the employer at the 
time the money is advanced. 

The practice in most states of for- 
bidding by law a rate of interest higher 
than the banking rate under penalty of 
criminal prosecution, is increasingly 
recognized as a failure. It results in 
further evasions by lenders and greater 
submission by borrowers. Gradually 
legislatures are coming to realize that 
money cannot be loaned on non-bankable 
security at the banking rate of interest. 
Recognizing this, bills have been intro- 
duced during the past winter in ten states 
and the District of Columbia allowing 
interest greater than the banking rate. 
A majority prescribed a rate of 2 per 
cent a month. Students of the subject 
regard this as equitable for both bor- 
rower and lender. Most of these bills 
have passed either one or both houses in 
Alabama, California, Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio, Missouri, Iowa, Maine, Michigan 
and Montana. Similar laws have prev- 
iously been enacted in Massachusetts, 
New York, Georgia, Michigan, and Mary- 
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land. Of twenty-two states legislating 
on this subject during the past winter 
Pennsylvania is the only one in which a 
determined effort is being made to enact 
a law limiting the rate of interest to 6 
per cent under penalty of criminal prose- 
cution. In Massachusetts the joint com- 
mittee on banks and banking is attempt- 
ing to secure legislative authority for an 
investigation of the workings of present 
laws governing small loans. 

An effort will be made next year to 
secure the enactment in as many states 
as possible of a uniform law covering 
loans upon pledges, chattel mortgages, 
and assignment of wages. 


MEETING OF AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF ARTS 


In his address at the convention of the 
American Federation of Arts, which was 
held in Washington in the latter part of 
May, Thomas Nelson Page, citing the 
removal of the duty on art as a sign 
of progress, declared that for the rich 


art might be a luxury, but for the poor. 


it was a necessity. More than one of 
the subsequent speakers laid stress upon 


the fact that the cultivation of the sense . 


of beauty tended to dispell. social unrest 
and discontent. 

Prof. George Pierce Baker, of Har- 
vard, told of his experience in present- 
ing the MacDowell Memorial Pageant 
at Peterborough last summer. He de- 
precated the habit of borrowing subject 
matter from European history and urged 
the greater advantage of discovering to 
the people the picturesqueness of their 
own history, the significance of their na- 
tional holidays, and the nobility of their 
own occupations. By specific example he 
showed how latent talent might be de- 
veloped and the power of art and music 
used to arouse enthusiasm and do away 
with self-consciousness. 

What the public schools are doing to- 
ward upbuilding appreciation and ideals 
was described by Henry Turner Bailey, 
who began his address by exhibiting sam- 
ples of pupils’ work, compositions pre- 
sented in artistic booklet form, ordinary 
exercises attractively clothed, paper-cut- 
ting, wood block-printing, and catpen- 
try, which was good in design, well exe- 
cuted, and thoroughly practicable. 
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“Art in the schools,” he said, “is 
no longer copying straight-line figures, 
and vase forms, or making abstract 
designs; it is applying the fundamen- 
tal and unchanging principles of art 
to the vdaily “lite of theschild, saArt 
in the schools has become a labor of 
love, and it is proving a means of rais- 
ing the standard of daily life. This is 
true to such an extent that one wall- 
paper manufacturer assured Mr. Bailey 
that he could sell to the rich “anything 
that is the fad,” but to the people of the 
masses he could no longer sell bad art, 
because “they bring their children with 
them when they come to buy.” 

At the session devoted to Industrial 
Art, Frank Alvah Parsons spoke on the 
subject of Art in Advertising, bringing 
out the possibility of combining the prin- 
ciples of good taste with the principles 
of simplicity and utility essential to ad- 
vertising. The advantages and need of 
a National School of Industrial Art 
were set forth by Leslie W. Miller, of 
the Pennsylvania Museum School of In- 
dustrial Art. 

“We are learning,’ he said, “that in- 
dustrial prosperity depends in the long 
run on a kind of efficiency that ag- 
gregations of capital, however im- 
posing, cannot by themselves supply, 
and that in very many of the most de- 
sirable industries the secret of success 
is in the trained intelligence and discip- 
lined taste of the man who does the 
work; that the development of these 
powers in the workmen of the future is 
an important branch of general educa- 
tion, and its active promotion and ade- 
quate support a legitimate public con- 
CeFiis 

The last session was given over to 
Art and the Citizen. Raymond Unwin 
delivered an illustrated address on Town 
Planning in England, demonstrating the 
importance of the element of beauty in 
city building, and telling of the influence 
of environment upon character.’ “It is 
generally dawning upon the people at 
large,” said Walter Gilman Page, in a 
paper on the Value of State Art Com- 
missions, “that there is some virtue in 
the expert idea as related to matters of 
art. We have experts on the food ques- 
tion, on transportation, on a hundred and 
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one things, so why not on what affects 
the proper direction of the aesthetic side 
elite r? 

The American Federation of Arts is 
primarily a layman’s organization. It was 
established two years ago and has now 
120 chapters scattered throughout the 
United States—Museums, Municipal Art 
Societies, Artists’ organizations, Colleges, 
and Public Libraries. It sends out ex- 
hibitions—nine in the last year to thirty- 
three cities—and lecturers, publishes a 
magazine, and maintains at Washington 
an office and a general bureau of infor- 
mation. Representatives of seventy-five 
chapters attended the recent convention. 
The officers are Charles L. Hutchinson, 
of Chicago, president; F. D. Millet, of 
New York, secretary; Leila Mechlin, of 
Washington, to whom THE Survey is 
indebted for this account of the conven- 
tion, assistant secretary; and Marvin F. 
Scaife, treasurer. 


CONFERENCE 
OF MAYORS 


Three hundred officials, representing 
practically all the cities of the state, at- 
tended the Second Annual Conference of 
Mayors and municipal officials of New 
York, held in Poughkeepsie, May 25 to 
27. The governor of the state, the speak- 
er of the assembly, and a United States 
senator were among the speakers. At 
the first conference, held last year at 
Schenectady, the papers, upon the sug- 
gestion of the mayor of that city, Charles 
C. Duryee, who is particularly interested 
in social questions, centered about the 
Department of Health and correlated 
problems relating to public health in 
cities. This year a more comprehensive 
program was presented, dealing with the 
paving and care of the streets, modern 
methods of street lighting, municipal 
taxation and budget making, city plan- 
ning, fundamental forms of municipal 
government, municipal rapid transit, and 
the city water-supply. Though these 
subjects) were discussed in all their 
aspects, the social side of the problems 
involved was that which aroused the 
greatest interest and evoked the most 
discussion. This interest in the social 
welfare was displayed also by the full- 
page illustration, on the program, of the 
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large new model sanatorium for the treat- 
ment of tuberculosis which is being built 
in the suburbs of Poughkeepsie. Two of 
the papers read related directly to social 
problems; one by Homer Folks, secre- 
tary of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, on Budgetary Provision for Social 
Work in Municipal Life; the other, by 
John A. Kingsbury, general agent of the 
New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, on The Social 
Usefulness of the Police Force. These 
addresses were followed by the adoption 
of resolutions embodying their recom- 
mendations : 

ResoLtvep: That the conference recommends 
that in preparing and adopting municipal bud- 
gets careful consideration be given to budge- 
tary provisions for those municipal activities 
relating to the promotion of public health and 
social welfare, such as playgrounds, tubercu- 
losis dispensaries, general and special hos- 
pitals, medical schuol inspection, and provision 
for the education of citizens in prevention of 
preventable diseases. 


ResotveD: That the conference recommends 
to police departments of the cities the organi- 
zation of classes for the instruction of police- 
men in the principles of first aid to the injured 
and sick, and for instruction with regard to 
agencies and institutions, private and public, 
existing for the care and relief of the sick 
and the dependent. 

It augurs well for the development of 
the social work of cities that a conference 
representing not philanthropists and re- 
formers but mayors and other city 
officials, who hold in their power the ap- 
portionment of public funds and repre- 
sent a total population of over six and 
one-half millions of people, should com- 
mit themselves definitely, after careful 
consideration, to resolutions of this 
nature. 

It is of much social significance also 
that this conference of city officials 
recognized the necessity for reform in 
the fundamental forms of city govern- 
ment. The keynote of this recognition 
was struck by Governor Dix, who de- 
clared that one of the greatest hin- 
drances to the development of satisfac- 
tory municipal government is the inter- 
ference on the part of the state legisla- 
ture. The necessity for a greater degree 
of home rule was also strongly emphasiz- 
ed by Daniel D. Frisbie, speaker in the 
Assembly, in a paper entitled Restriction 
of a City’s Powers of Self-Government 
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by State Legislature. The results of ex- 
periments which have been made by the 
commission form of government were 
ably discussed by Senator Robert L. 
Owen and by John MacVickar. 

Of social interest too were the papers 
presented by Walter McCulloh, consult- 
ing engineer of New York State Water- 
Supply Commission, on the Future of 
Municipal Water Supplies in New York 
State, and by Seth Low, ex-mayor of 
New York city, on the Catskill Water 
System. 

The proceedings of the conference will 
be printed in full and should be in the 
hands of every one interested in the de- 
velopment of social work in New York. 

A permanent organization was formed 
at the close of the conference, with plans 
for a regular annual meeting for the dis- 
cussion of city problems. As the most 
important advances in the social work of 
the state in the next few years must come 
from public funds appropriated by. the 
municipalities, future mayors’ confer- 
ences should be largely attended by those 
interested in social work and the possi- 
bilities of such gatherings for the pro- 
motion of public health and social wel- 
fare should be diligently cultivated. 


CHICAGO CHILD WELFARE 
EXHIBIT—IMPRESSIONS 


I. K. FRIEDMAN 


“Say, mister, will you explain that 
there chart té°me?” 

The boy, poorly but neatly clad, who 
had put the question, waited for his an- 
swer patiently, hat in hand, until I looked 
up from a chart which pointed out in 
vivid and condemnatory colors the rela- 
tion between the summer mortality 
among children and the density of popu- 
lation. 

The boy listened, nodded, and moved 
on. A look in his eyes denoted that he 
was baffled in his struggle to grasp the 
philosophy that lay behind the facts that 
shame our civilization. Next came a 
sturdy mechanic, who muttered some- 
thing to the effect that it was conditions 
which made men and not men that made 
conditions. Like the exhibit itself, our 
mechanic laid emphasis on conditions, 
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the boy, maybe, personified the hope of 
changing those conditions. At any rate, 
despite the heat that broke all May rec- 
ords, over thirty thousand people poured 
through the doors of the Coliseum that 
day to see the singular display, and since 
one was as interested in the people and 
how they saw things as in what they 
had come to see, the attitude of these 
two was illuminating. Averages are 
hard to strike, but impressions lay ready 
to hand, and from impressions we may 
be entitled to make averages of our own. 
My excursion had begun with the 
home. By reference to the excellent 
handbook, to refresh my memory, I find 
that this was composed of five sections— 
foods and feeding, clothing, home life 
and play, furnishings, and housing. In- 
stantly all of these recall pictures, clear, 
clean-cut, impressionistic. I take it that 
the lasting benefit of anything we have 
traveled to see lies in those pictures of it 
which remain in the gallery of the mem- 
ory. Photographs and charts unroll 
cinematographically, but*to describe at 
length what they flash across the screen 
of the mind is impossible in a short 
article. The impressions of these five 
important sections teach by object lessons 
how the child may be best fed, clothed, 
and housed for the least money, and how 
the play instinct may be developed by 
the use of toys and that other unpur- 
chaseable article, common-sense. 
Turning to make my way further 
along, I found myself on the edge of a 
playground where the children were delv- 
ing in a sand box, rocking in a boat, and 
sliding down a toboggan. It was a touch, 
the more realistic because unexpected, 
that somehow humanized all the fore- 
going. It brought it into life, translating 
it in warm terms of adolescent flesh and 
blood. What need now to look at tersely 
worded placards and story-telling photo- 
graphs, which indicated the big work al- 
ready accomplished by city playgrounds 
and the bigger work that still remains? 
But if such need there be, how strik- 
ingly was it borne home that delinquency 
is so often the result of depriving the 
child of a proper place in which to play, 
and forcing it to find an outlet for 
healthy instincts in pilfering, theft, and 
lawlessness! Afterwards, as we were 
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brought to a challenging halt by pictures 
taken from life of children vending 
papers and chewing-gum on the streets 
at night, and still more when we were 
confronted with the long plumes knotted 
with infinite labor by young fingers in 
the tenements at two cents the piece, it 
may well have been that we asked our- 
selves if we had not been guilty by- 
standers in failing to protect the child 
from ‘the forces that exploit and prey. 

“The world moves slowly, like the big 
crowd that blocks my individual prog- 
ress.” The reflection, I have a dim recol- 
lection, has been expressed before, but 
if it can lay no claim to originality, the 
exhibit of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, which evoked it, can. I hada 
great prejudice, dating back to my boy- 
hood, against the institution. Curiosity 
had once enticed me inside its doors, 
and, finding it full of dead and stuffed 
objects unrelated to anything in the life 
about which I knew, I had rushed forth 
with the feeling that luckily my sentence 
had been voluntary. 

But in the interim the academy had 
correlated its efforts with the needs and 
the cravings of child-life. One grippingly 
interesting showcase after the other told 
how it was teaching youth to use its 
eyes, to identify birds by their plumage, 
their nests, and their notes, how to recog- 
nize various members of different 
families of wild-flowers, and to know 
what sort of creatures inhabit various 
shells. Colored slides running through 
_a magic lantern—a sample of the col- 
lections to be loaned to schools on re- 
quest—presented the wild-flowers, the 
trees, the bits of picturesque scenery of 
the country just outside the grimy city. 

The show of the Chicago Historical 
Society, which occupied a neighboring 
corner, suggested the same line of 
thought, and quite logically, since its ad- 
vance in its own field has been along 
somewhat kindred lines. In a word, it 
has made its treasures do service for the 
public school, thereby fostering rever- 
ence for the traditions of America and 
the better spirit of Chicago. 

I was drawn next to the section of 
the Chicago Public Library, by a glimpse 
of the tots that had gathered there to 
“take from its well-stocked shelves, de- 
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Health Alphabet 


is for Adenoids which no child should own 
for right Breathing to give the lungs tone 
is for Cough which we should not neglect 
for the Dentist who finds tooth defect 

is for Evils of foul air and dirt 

is for Fresh Air—too much cannot hurt 
is for Gardens where boys and girls play 
is for Hardiness gained in that way 

is Infection from foul drinking cups 

is for Jey in the bubbling taps 

is for Knowledge of rules of good health 
is for Lungs whose soundness is wealth 

is for Milk, it must be quite pure 

is for Nurses, your health to insure 

is for Oxygen, not found in a crowd 

in for Pencils—in mouths not allowed 

is for Quiet, which sick people need 

is for Rest—as part of our creed 

is for Sunshine to drive germs away 

is for Tooth Brush used three times a day 
is for Useful health rules in the school 

is the Value of learning these rules 

is Worry, which always does harm 

is ’"Xcess—indulge in no form 

is for Youth, the time to grow strong 

is for Zest. Help the good work along 


By a Chicago Tuberculosis Nurse. 
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AN EFFECTIVE POSTER AT THE EXHIBITION. 


voted to a model collection of children’s 
literature, its pictured volumes. It was. 
an object lesson in the eagerness of the 
child of the city streets for the knowl- 
edge and entertainment that is offered by 
books. It was more than that. Trans- 
lated by chart and screen and photo- 
graph, showing the effort of the library 
to reach the public’s children through 
the reading room, the branch library, the 
playground, the home itself, it became 
another inspiring example of the tend- 
ency of our time—the socialization of 
all our most worthy activities. 

“What shall it profit a child if he gain 
all knowledge and lose his health?’ The 
phrase keeps bobbing up in my mind 
aggressively, though where in the ex- 
hibit and on what placard I saw it 
escapes my memory; yet it is inseverably 
associated with the model of the open- 
air school, completely furnished, which, 
together with the tent to protect its 
pupils from stormy weather, and the 
back yard to be used for play between 
classes, held that point of vantage in the 
Coliseum to -which its importance ‘en- 
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titled it. Important because it laid em- 
phasis on the fact that the two open air- 
schools in Chicago, founded by private 
philanthropy, of which the exhibit is a 
counterpart, have been instrumental in 
demonstrating how those children of 
feeble constitution who come from over- 
crowded districts and unsanitary homes 
may be saved from the ravages of 
tuberculosis. Its screens showed the 
more than satisfactory progress made 
by its pupils who entered below grade, 
bringing with them records of irregular 
attendance and unmanageability. But its 
importance leaps beyond what it actually 
demonstrated, and passes into what it 
suggested to its hosts of visitors, who 
perchance knew not before of the exist- 
ence of such institutions; namely, their 
duty to assist in forming an enlightened 
public opinion that shall demand the in- 
crease of the open-air schools until their 
number can adequately care for the thou- 
sands of city children handicapped by 
anaemia. 

Mounting the stairs that lead to the 
annex on the second floor, one reflected 
that the only thing missing in the open- 
air school were the pupils—an absence 
made more than excusable by the circum- 
stance that the excitement of attendance 
upon a huge exhibition is not beneficial 
for those for whose needs these schools 
are built—and found, as a mete reward 
for such captious finding of fault, that 
one could scarcely see the exhibit of the 
public schools for the pupils. Twenty 
rather miniature school-rooms in actual 
operation, with chosen classes, showed 
all the vocational and esthetic activities 
of the schools. It was a living exhibit 
which gave a living answer to that ever- 
present question, “What are the public 
schools doing to fit the children for the 
life beyond the class-room?” In suc- 
cessive companies, from various schools, 
girls of the fifth and sixth grades were 
demonstrating the practical value of 
their intruction in the cooking and pur- 
chasing of foods. Fourth and eighth- 
grade girls illustrated what their ac- 
quired skill with the needle is doing for 
their present and future welfare. Boys, 
not to be outdone, were demonstrating 
their skill in printing, basketry, weaving, 
book-binding, carpentry, and pottery. 
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I reflected, no doubt not unlike the ~ 


hundreds of other grown-ups around me, 
on the changes, the improvements, the 
developments that have taken place in 
the public schools since—ah, well, there 
are times when one wishes one were a 
boy again. Leaving this realm of in- 
dustrial enterprises, one passed into an 
impressive zone of quiet, and saw the 
deaf learning to read the lips of their 
instructor, to speak words they are 
doomed never to hear, and the blind 
learning to read raised letters, and to 
acquire the mastery of the handicrafts. 
Fulfillment and achievement were here, 
likewise something greater than either— 
the promise of still greater development 
in constructive reform in school work. 

A tumult of applause reached me, and 
not wishing to miss the fun, I moved 
quickly to the gallery where a crowd 
was seated watching the arena below in 
which were being given gymnastic ex- 
hibitions, music, vocal and instrumental 
exercises, folk-dances, parades, Morris 
dances, flag drills, and—but the list is 
without end, and one is forced to end 
somewhere. 

Just now eight boy bands were com- 
peting for a prize banner. Uniformed, 
resplendent, with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance, and majestic drum-majors 
twirling amazing batons, they entered. 
So all entered, save one group, untrained 
in the evolutions of the parade, dressed 
in simple white blouses and short black 
trousers. It was the band from an 
orphan asylum. Without flourish they 
mounted the platform. They burst into 
music, rainy-sweet, hauntingly sad, ex- 
pressing in plaintive notes their lives 
shorn of mother and father love. The 
big audience, prone to criticism, was 
silent, carried away despite itself by the 
music that swelled from those instru- 
ments, compelled by the hands of mast- 
ers, few of them older than fourteen. 
Then the applause began. The orphan 
band had won the prize! 

I tore myself away reluctantly, and, 
downstairs again, I found myself in the 
midst of perhaps the most wonderful 
exhibit of all—and who shall dispute 
tastes?—that of the Chicago Health De- 
partment. Vividly and clearly it took 
up the factors in city life and environ- 
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ment which influence child health and 
welfare, and drives home methods and 


means for making the most of what is 


best in the light of these, stamping out 
what is worst. 

The first booth was devoted, with 
much ingenuity and skill, to ventilation. 
A mechanical model demonstrated how 
quickly the air is vitiated in a room with 
closed windows and how fresh it re- 
mains if the windows be thrown open. 
Diagram and poster on the surrounding 
walls translated the model into words, 
bespeaking the necessity of a constant 
supply of pure air, and suggesting how 
this might be obtained in the ordinary 
house, without danger of discomfort. 

Cartoons showed the advantage which 
the breast-fed baby has over its more un- 
fortunate neighbor, with a cow for 
foster-mother, the chances of pollution 
which dairy milk must run in its sixty- 
mile journey from the farm to the con- 
sumer; and photographs illustrated the 
multiple phases of the school nurses’ 
labors with the pupils, while models 
showed the common physical defects to 
which childhood may be subject and the 
treatment to which they are most amen- 
able. 

Thirty-five hundred children, I am 
told, died in Chicago last year from pre- 
ventable diseases. The figures make 
their impression but coldly, easily for- 
gotten in the mass of other figures and 
facts. But here I was not told this ap- 
palling truth in figures. It was. pre- 
sented by an array of thirty-five hun- 
dred dolls; and once that army was seen, 
the figures took on the vivid glow of a 
human tragedy. And meanwhile as this 
formidable assembly stood at arms, so 
to speak, another marching army por- 
trayed somberly the unnecessary slaugh- 
ter of life. Every fourth figure in the 
interminable procession was cut down 
and removed from sight by a mechanical 
device, showing that ‘only three in every 
four infants ‘ ‘grew up.’ 

But to point out diseases and its con- 
sequences was only one-half the aim, to 
emphasize remedies was the other and 
perhaps the more important. And there 
again was a model to demonstrate the 
danger of the tubercular cow to chil- 
dren, and to set forth the proper methods 
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of home filtration, pasteurization, and 
modification, and to demonstrate how the 
whole process may be carried on suc- 
cessfully under conditions such as are 
found in the average home. Likewise 
mothers are here taught the value of 
certified as compared to ordinary market 
milk. A glass-walled infant welfare sta- 
tion had been erected in the exhibit, to 
examine and to suggest the proper treat- 
ment for any ailing babe that might be 
presented, and to show the eager elders 
who crowd round the show the best 
methods of housing, tending, feeding, 
dressing an infant, and of safeguarding 
it from disease. 

Nearby a Chicago institution had 
fitted out a room to prove the worth of 
its equipment for making it possible for 
the little folk condemned to pass the 
precious days of childhood in the hospital 
to “rest” out of bed at intervals. In 
the same room there was displayed a 
children’s bed so constructed that the 
four sides can be raised at once and the 
bed itself thereby transformed into an 
examining table. The milk department 
of this same hospital presented for pub- 
lic inspection the glass table upon which 
the modification of milk is effected, and 
one of the churns it opérates for the 
manufacture of its own butter. 

The exhibit gave an important place 
to a room illustrating the extreme care 
with which a home bed-chamber must 
be prepared for maternity cases, the 
actual work of cleaning and disinfection 
done so often by internes and nurses of 
the maternity dispensaries where the 
mother cannot be removed from her 
chamber to a lying-in hospital. An ad- 
joining booth was equipped with an in- 
cubator for preserving the life of the 
babe prematurely born. Balancing this, 
on the other side, was a diet kitchen 
where everything pertaining to the pre- 
paration of an infant’s food, the care of 
milk and its modification, the sterilization 
of bottles, nipples, and the like was 
demonstrated daily. 

All of these may be described as 
scientific talks in simple language, the 
context of which was made up of objects 
rather than words, and the term scientific 
I use in contradistinction to this straight- 
forward, out-from-the-shoulder talk of 
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‘the department of eugenics, which is 
scientific enough to suit anybody, and 
yet something more; something flavored 
with that heart-to-heart-talk on the rela- 
tion of the sexes and the begetting and 
bearing of children which ought to take 
place between every mother and daugh- 
ter, every father and son. There were 
statistical talks, too, on infant mortality 
as a result of overwork, early marriages, 

_ strong drink, and employment in certain 
harmful industries, like the manufactur- 
ing of lead, to take one example out of 
many. The ravages of diseases were 
similarly set forth; and a strong argu- 

ment against the mating of the unfit was 

summed up by chart and photograph that 
unfolded the dread heredity of feeble- 
mindedness. 

It grew late; the crowd pushed to- 
wards the exit, urged by its call to din- 
ner; unknown to myself, three hours had 
passed, and a big part of the exhibit yet 
remained unvisited. I hurried past the 
booths devoted to the work of nursery 
and créche, of summer camp, of day 
school and church, boy clubs and social 
settlements; they called appealingly; I 
lingered, and then hastened on, consol- 


ing myself with the thought that I could . 


come again. 


THE CHILD IN VIRGINIA 


HASTINGS H. HART 
Department of Child-Helping, Russel Sage Foundation 


That was a notable Child Welfare 
Conference which met in Richmond, 
May 22, with the thermometer at 94 de- 
grees. It was notable for the earnestness 
with which it attacked the problems of 
the child; for its progressive spirit, which 
forgot the things that are behind and 
reached forward for the most modern 
and scientific things of the present; for 
the way in which it united the governor, 
the state officials, the State and City 
Health Departments, and all the educa- 
tional and philanthropic forces of the 
state; for the way in which the white 
and colored races met together and dis- 
cussed the child-problem from a purely 
social point of view. 

The conference was a home gathering. 
Out of forty-two appointed speakers, 
thirty-five were Virginians. The papers 
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were short and pertinent, the discussion 
brisk and pointed. There was evident 
desire to discover what ought to be done 
for the children of Virginia, and to se- 
cure its doing. Notwithstanding the in- 
tense heat, the evening meetings were 
attended by audiences of 200 to 300 
people. 

A most significant feature of the con- 
ference was the active participation of a 
group of young physicians, who dis- 
cussed the problems of heredity, preg- 
nancy, eugenics, prevention of blindness, 
care and feeding of infants, care and 
training of mothers, and infant mortality, 
from a social and scientific point of view. 
The paper of Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, 
of the United States Public Health and 
Marine Hospital Service, on Problems of 
Infant Mortality, will be a permanent 
contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject. The paper of Dr. Douglas S. Free- 
man, state tax commissioner of Virginia, 
on The Child Before Birth, was excel- 
lent. The papers of the physicians were 
free from technicality. 

The colored people were urgently in- 
vited to attend all the sessions of the 
conference and took an active part in it. 
Among them was Mrs. E. G. Shippen, 
superintendent of the Negro Reforma- 
tory for Boys at Hanover, Va. Mrs. 
Shippen operates a plantation of 1800 
acres by the labor of her boys. She has 
the confidence and active support of a 
board of trustees composed of white 
men. One section of the conference, 
held in a negro church, was largely at- 
tended by white people. 

The conference was held under the 
auspices of the Virginia State Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. The 
resolutions, which were presented by 
Dr. William F. Drewry, who has been 
a leader in the social movement in Vir- 
ginia, asked that the superintendent of 
public instruction be authorized to report 
upon the backward children in the public 
schools of the state, that a larger appro- 
priation be made for the State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, that a tempo- 
rary commission be appointed to study 
the needs of unskilled children in the in- 
dustries, and that an institution for the 
feeble-minded be established. The con- 
ference also suggested that the State 
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Board of Charities be enlarged and so 
enabled to return dependent, delinquent, 
and defective persons coming from other 
states; that a general system of juvenile 
courts with probation officers be estab- 
lished. Arrangements were made for a 
child welfare exhibit at the state fair at 
Richmond, and the conference suggested 
legislation requiring the parents of ille- 
gitimate children to provide for their 
support. 

The moving spirit of the Child Wel- 
fare Conference was Dr. Joseph T. 
Mastin, secretary of the Virginia State 
Board of Charities and Corrections. 
Under his leadership Virginia is becom- 
ing the leader of the Southern States in 
the development of social work. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE CONGESTION BILLS 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Senator Sullivan has introduced into 
the New York Legislature the bills 
recommended by the New York City 
Congestion Commission, the effect of 
which would be to reduce relatively the 
rate of taxation on improvements as com- 
pared with land. 

The change is one which would have 
far reaching and beneficent results. It 
would force unoccupied land into use, 
increase the supply of new tenements, 
and so reduce rents. Yet it would do 
this by favoring builders and owners of 
tenements rather than by putting new 
and additional burdens upon them. Of 
course so far as it encouraged new build- 
ings it would diminish the monopoly ad- 
vantage of present owners and builders, 
and from the point of view of the public 
interest this is exceedingly desirable. 
With the pressure of population in New 
York there is no difficulty about filling 
any tenements or apartments of any 
class if the rents are reasonable, and by 
reducing the relative taxation on build- 
ings both old and new we increase the 
chances of reasonable rents. 

Another good effect of the change 
would be to encourage the building of 
» factories on land now unoccupied. While 
I am not in favor of allowing more fac- 
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tories to be built in the congested quarters 
of Manhattan Island, there are abundant 
suitable factory sites within the limits of 
Greater New York which it would be 
advantageous to have used in this way. 
If our population and factories were 
properly distributed there would be no 
ground for complaint as to congestion.. 
Increasing the relative taxation on un- 
occupied land, and diminishing the tax 
upon buildings and improvements. tend 
to bring about this distribution. 

If so great a change as halving the rate 
of taxation on buildings were made sud- 
denly it would involve an element of in- 
justice, but to distribute this change over 
a period of five years reduces that ele- 
ment to the minimum consistent with 
making any desirable change whatever. 
If, again, there were no restrictions on 
heights of buildings, fireproofing, etc., 
the proposed change might increase con- 
gestion on Manhattan Island by en- 
couraging owners of low buildings to 
build higher, and the owners of un- 
occupied lots to invest all the money they 
can raise in building skyscrapers and six- 
story tenements; but there are already 
many restrictions, aid it is proposed by 
another pending bill to introduce still 
others limiting future tenements north 
of 181st street to four stories. It is 
better that any unoccupied lots on Man- 
hattan Island should be built upon than 
that the large unoccupied tracts in other 
boroughs should remain unoccupied 
while the pressure of population is as 
great as it now is. If we are not satis- 
fied with the conditions under which 
office-buildings and tenements are now 
being erected in the built-up portions of 
the city, let us by all means make them 
more stringent. 

These two policies—encouraging the 
use of unoccupied land, and determining 
in the most drastic way the conditions 
under which buildings, especially tene- 
ment buildings, shall be erected—are con- 
sistent and complementary. These are 
the particular measures recommended by 
the congestion commission which bear 
directly upon the subject of congestion, 
and they represent a policy which sooner 
or later we shall have to adopt. It will 
be better for the present generation and 
that of the immediate future if it is 
adopted now. 
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ILLINOIS CHILD LABOR 
LAW 
FLORENCE KELLEY 


Under the new civil service law of 
Illinois, which takes effect on July 1, all 
members of the staff of the state factory 

“inspector, in office at that time, will be 
assured permanent tenure. Candidates 
for subsequent appointments must pass 
examinations and take office on their 
merits. 

Illinois is the third manufacturing 
state in the union. It is excelled in the 
value of its output only by New York 
and Pennsylvania. Its industries grow 
apace, and the number of employes— 
men, women, and children—grows with 
the industries. Under these circum- 
stances, the efficiency of the Illinois 
Factory Inspection Department is a mat- 
ter of unusual interest both to the state 
and to the nation. 

Certain objective tests of efficiency 
whereby the public can judge with a fair 
degree of accuracy as to the methods 
used and their efficiency have been work- 
ed out by the inspection departments of 
various states in the course of their ex- 
perience. c 

The first of these objective tests is 
the annual report of the department. If 
this is prompt, full, and clear, the public 
knows that the work is well done. Even 
though the state printer may delay the 
publication of the full volume, the news- 
papers eagerly print the summary of an 
up-to-date report showing the number of 


inspections made, the number of men,, 


women, and children found at work, the 
number of prosecutions successful and 
unsuccessful, and many other significant 
items. 

Unless the work both in the office and 
in the factories is thoroughly kept up 
from day to day, prompt publication of 
such a summary is impossible. The 
New York State Department of Labor 
gives these items to the press every year 
at the time fixed by law for publishing 
the report. The Illinois factory inspec- 
tors’ report has not been published off- 
cially or unofficially for some years. 
The excuse offered is that the office force 
is insufficient for the work of preparing 
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the report. 
unfavorable comment among social work- 
ers in Illinois that Chief Inspector Da- 
vies himself, and one or more members 
of his staff, spent a large part of the 
recent legislative session in Springfield, 
aiding the fortunately unsuccessful ef- 
forts of the theatrical managers to 
weaken the provisions of the Illinois 
child labor law, by placing upon an al- 
ready overworked staff of inspectors 
new and burdensome duties in relation 
to children employed on the stage. 

The second test of efficiency is the 
continuing record of prosecutions. The 
Illinois law makes it the duty of the 
factory inspector to prosecute all viola- 
tions of the child labor law. In defiance 
of this clearly mandatory provision, In- 
spector Davies has instituted in place of 
the uniform prosecution of law-breakers 
a system of his own, under which a con- 
fession of guilt signed on a card and 
filed im his office is, in many cases, ac- 
cepted in lieu of the penalty prescribed 
by law. The failure of an employer to 
keep on file the working paper required 
by the statute for children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years is 
now treated in Illinois as a technical of- 
fense; although the uniform rigid prose- 
cution of this form of law-breaking is 
indispensable if the law is to be re- 
spected at all in a state where the edu- 
cational requirement is so meagre, and the 
inspection staff so small, as in Illinois. 

School principals complain bitterly of 
the failure of the inspectors to enforce 
all the provisions of the child labor law, 
and the consequent excessive difficulty of 
keeping children in school till the four- 
teenth birthday. There could hardly be a 
sharper contrast in theory and practice 
than that which exists between the fac- 
tory inspection officials in New York and 
Illinois, greatly to the disadvantage of the 
working children in Illinois. Under these 
circumstances it is a matter of interest to 
the whole country that Governor De- 
neen must decide during the present 
month which, if any, of the present fac- 
tory inspection officials are to be kept 
permanently in office. His action is of 
very great importance indeed to tens of 
thousands of Illinois children for the 
coming years. 


It is, however, a subject of 
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CHILD WELFARE—THE 
NEXT StEP 
SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY 


Chicago’s Child Welfare Exhibit 
promises to be an epoch-making event 
in its bearing on civic and philanthropic 
development. In many respects, it stood 
out distinct and unique. The high note 
struck by Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, 
Jr., set the standard of efficiency. She 
saw the Exhibit in New York and, from 
her knowledge of the needs and con- 
ditions in Chicago, at once saw the possi- 
bilities for her own city in some such 
movement. She made her opinions 
known to others and, through her gift 
covering all financial needs, Chicago at 
once realized upon the full energy, im- 
agination, and efficiency of some 2,000 
people who plunged into the direct work 
of setting before the city the whole truth 
about her 640,000 children. 

A scheme of committees, each with a 
chairman especially qualified for his par- 
ticular task, covered all the interests 
affecting children. The activities under 
these divisions were classified, tabulated, 
visualized, and grouped in careful and 
logical order. There were but six weeks 
for this task, but they were weeks of 
fruitful endeavor. All creeds, races, and 
interests worked together with perfect 
harmony and understanding, because 
they were actuated by one aim, domin- 
ated by one motive—led by the little 
child. So completely were the details 
worked out that the whole exhibit 
brought from New York, and more than 
doubled locally, was installed in the 
thirty-six hours intervening between the 
opening of this event and in the closing 
of the exhibit that preceded. The audi- 
ence of 18,000 which gathered on the 
opening evening was prophetic of the 


- interest which had been aroused in the 


community. In the fourteen exhibit 
days 420,000 visits were registered. 
The different ideas and interests were 
grouped logically about the hall. Facing 
the section on homes and going to the 
right, one followed along the line of 
things that belong to the individual and 
his family through his own and through 
common efforts—work, wages, laws, 
recreations, streets, museums, libraries, 
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schools, health; on the other hand, asso- 
ciations and clubs, settlements, churches, 
and finally philanthropy. Perhaps one 
of the most helpful things issuing from 
the exhibit was the careful setting forth 
of debits and credits, the relation between 
present achievement and the whole need. 
These findings were set forth in great 
placards above each exhibit, and were 
also gathered together in pamphlet form 
for the use of citizens generally. A rec- 
ord of thirty-six hours consecutive work 
by Mrs. Blaine in its preparation is 
an example of the interest in this exhibit. 

Two very important results have fol- 
lowed. Every society has a much clearer 
idea of the task in its field and of its 
relation to the whole need; the impulse 
to do the work has been implanted in 
the community. A few statements will 
illustrate the value of this debit and 
credit document. Chicago has thirty- 
seven playgrounds; if the half-mile zone 
were applied, she would need 437. It 
has two open air schools; it needs ninety. 

On the road to the right number of 
chidren per teacher, Chicago has arrived 
at the maximum of forty-five. This is 
the case in 153 schools, but the standard 
is not met in 104 other schools. There 
are kindergartens in 141 schools; none 
in “115. —Of'-257-cclementary schools; 
eighty-five have provision for cooking; 
172 no equipment. Of twenty high 
schools, eighteen have fully equipped 
gymnasiums. On the other hand, of 257 
elementary schools, forty-five have gym- 
nasiums. The public schools have but 
one playground equipped by the Board 
of Education, and two maintained by 
private contributions. “We train the 
strong for rivalry; we should train the 
weak for strength.” “The strong com- 
pete; the weak look on and get weaker.” 
There is no personal physical salvation 
in vicarious exercise. 

As to recreation, Chicago, with twenty- 
seven miles of lake front, has three bath- 
ing beaches. On the subject of streets, 
which are the playground, “parlor and 
hall,” so to speak, of tenement homes, 
the suggestion is made that play zones be 
established in certain quarters and that 
the treatment be such that there would 
result now and then pleasant spots, such 
as may now be found on one street, and 
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places of interest rather than a long 
line of endless monotony “all stem and 
no blossom.” 

Then in the matter of health needs: 
2,000 epileptics in the city, and no pro- 
vision in the state; one hundred medical 
officers, sixty school nurses, and 120,000 
physical examinations in a year, 35 per 
cent, of. physical ‘defectss corrected. 
Needed—z200 medical officers, eighty 
school nurses, 250,000 physical examina- 
tions, with all defects corrected. 

Last year 475 delinquent girls were 
brought to the attention of the Juvenile 
Court, and the State of Illinois gave care 
to only thirty-five of these. 

These are samples of the treatment of 
the subjects falling under the supervision 
of the sixteen committees. 

Some people dislike to face unpleas- 
ant facts; but although on the one hand 
the condition of blind, crippled, feeble- 
minded, and defective children was por- 
trayed and their pitiful needs indicated, 
on the other the citizen was thrilled by 
the exhibitions of thousands of school 
children coming together to sing their 
songs, play their games, and to perform 
various exercises. From the lips of 
these bright and promising children great 
audiences heard the songs of our coun- 
try, the beautiful voices blending in a 
chorus that thrilled and stirred the audi- 
tors. It was all prophetic of the pos- 
sibilities for their city, their state, and 
country, of teamwork later on in matters 
affecting the vitality of the nation itself: 

So it went through the great exhibit— 
the whole truth about child welfare. The 
appeal was likewise to the whole man, 
his emotions and his reason. It was so 
compelling that on every hand one hears 
of a desire to do something about it. 
Now it is a prominent lawyer wondering 
how he can play the part of a big brother 
to some boy whose needs were impressed 
upon him; now officials, who on “Of- 
ficials’ Night” visited the exhibit and 
were deeply impressed, ask how. in this 
department or that work may be begun 
in order that the country or city’s part 
may be more adequately performed. In 
the little pamphlet which has gathered 
together in permanent form and _ set 
forth this situation, Chicago has on the 
one hand a chart which will afford di- 
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rection and sailing orders for twenty 
years; and on the other, there is the de- 
sire created in the community to do the 
things which ought to be done. The city 
was moved as it has not been since the 
World’s Fair. It was a great outpour- 
ing of money and time, but it seems to 
be the unanimous opinion of the people 
who took part in this work and of the 
observers that it was one of the best 
things that was ever done in the city of 
Chicago. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 
To THE EpIToR: 


The national conference is a gathering of 
workers. As workers, their interchange of 
thought is primarily made up of a study of 
method, of practice, of detailed activity. But 
a worker, and especially a social worker, needs 
insight and vision. Rabbi Wise said at Buf- 
falo in 1909: “The gift of vision is the great- 
est need of our age. If we have not the gift 
of vision, we of the army of social servants. 
we shall not understand the very peculiar duty 
that is ours, and the special danger which sur- 
rounds us.” The worker should have insight, 
gained by looking deeply into the need for 
his service, sympathy, and vision, won by 
considering the value of other forces at work 
in his own field. 

Is it not possible to gain such inspiration 
and help by following out an idea underlying 
the section on Church and Social Work? A 
peculiar value of this section is the point of 
view it represents, dealing with social work 
as a unit in its relation to an outside reform 
agency. Why should we not take up other 
social forces, such as labor unions, the single 
tax, the woman movements, education, social- 
ism, the progressive republican party, other 
political parties, and, focus the respective so- 
cial programs on modern problems as factors 
in the social situation? If, in the national con- 
ference, a section on Social Forces, or Social 
Aims and Programs, or Social Programs, 
should take up one by one the convictions and 
actions of these movements towards problems 
of social work—needy families, minimum 
wage, recreation, housing, etc.—a step would 
be taken in line not only with the spirit and 
function and larger interpretation of social 
work, but with the present trend of the con- 
ference and its members indicated by the an- 
nounced subjects of this year’s papers. 

This idea ought to work toward a number 
of beneficial results. Two of these are es- 


_ pecially fundamental: (1) The stimulation of 


the deeper study of social conditions, and 
(2) a better understanding of the value, scope, 
and limitations of social work. Jane Addams, 
as president of the conference in 1910, said in 
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her opening address: “Is it not true that the 
members of this conference who have been 
brought close to suffering, feebleness, and 
wrongdoing, are but fulfilling a paramount 
obligation when they take up the study of 
social conditions? Does not the obligation to 
trace poverty back to its immediate or con- 
tributing sources belong foremost and pro- 
fessionally to those whose business it is to 
care for the wounded in the unequal battle 
of modern industry?” By considering the so- 
lutions and programs of reformers differing 
on concrete problems, though one might dis- 
agree with all solutions, and have none to 
offer, yet by the very process of eliminating 
one program after another there should come 
about a clarifying and deepening of thought, 
the creating of an incentive towards the fur- 
ther study of social conditions. 

The second main result of such a section 
should be the better defining of the function 
of social work. Whenever, in meetings or in 
the informal conversation of social workers, a 
discussion arises as to their place and peculiar 
service, there interest, varying opinion, and 
eagerness to pursue the subject are shown. 
In the comparison between different methods 
and theories relative to a single problem, 
there would be sure to develop in an interest- 
ing manner a clearer idea as to the special 
contribution of social work, and as to the 
possibility of wasted effort and of failure to 
achieve the greatest serviceableness. Thus a 
deeper and more valid interpretation of the 
function and future place of the social worker 
might be reached, opening to him the possi- 
bilities of a profession and of a mission of 
positive values not before appreciated. 

Besides these main lines of thought which 
should result, there are others very much 
worth while. By the introduction of such a 
section, the conference would be enabled ex- 
pressly and formally to show its interest in 
all other forces working towards the common 
good. Through this recognition, there ought 
to come about a more sympathetic and co- 
operative understanding between social work- 
ers and other reformers, possibly even co- 
operation in actual work. It would bring be- 
fore the social worker criticism made of his 
work by the radical, and, in facing this with 
unflinching honesty, he could defend his posi- 
tion, acknowledging its weakness, establishing 
its strength, and thus win greater respect and 
confidence from many of his critics. 

Marcaret M. Exper. 

Winchester, Mass. 


A SOCIAL WORKERS’ PARTY 
To THE EpiTor: 

I do not think social workers realize their 
strength. Has a census of them ever been 
taken? It should include not only the heads 
found in directories, but all workers, volun- 
teer, public, private, literary, scientific, pro- 
fessional, academic, who have social service at 
heart or have socialized their work, whatever 
it may be, and realize that any means of live- 
lihood may be conceived in a social spirit. Is 
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there not too much tendency to think of phil- 
anthropy as the only social profession? I 
think an inclusive census would surprise us 
all by its numbers. It would include the most 
influential body of men and women in 
America. 

Moreover, there are certain things which 
this great body of workers and theorists would 
agree upon: concrete practical moves the ex- 
pediency and feasability of which have been 
demonstrated. It is not for me to name these 
things, but they are to be found, and may al- 
most be mechanically predetermined, by not- 
ing those resolutions which all the great 
progressive bodies are supporting. There are 
certain proposals which churchmen and anti- 
churchmen, socialists and social economists, 
unionists and competitionists, suffragettes and 
antis, doctors, lawyers, professors, teachers, 
students—even manufacturers—can and have 
approved in common, either as individuals or 
in their national organizations. Even the old 
political party husks have tried to give sem- 
blance of life to empty platforms by insert- 
ing such proposals; and the strength of pub- 
lic opinion and of the influence of social 
workers is shown by the way they have 
tumbled over each other in their haste (how- 
ever insitcerely) to claim credit for these pro- 
posals. Neither party has therefore got the 
credit, nor does either deserve it; for since 
each adopted the planks, no issue was created. 
And since there was no real issue, the pro- 
posals have been dropped by the parties with 
a wink on either side. 

Public opinion is not going to stop, however, 
with hollow declarations by worn-out parties. 
The land has been plowed over and harrowed 
and seeded too thoroughly by the social work- 
ers. The magazines are socialized and the 
daily press is on the verge of following. The 
time is ripe for a new party, as it was before 
the establishment of the Republican Party in 
the ’50s. From time to time sporadic parties 
have appeared based on a single issue, but 
such attempts are successful only at a time 
when the economic environment makes pos- 
sible a great moral upheaval, when old issues 
and parties are dead, and when the new im- 
pulse has adequate leaders and a full con- 
structive program. Is not this such a time? 
Editorial, book, sermon, and lecture are unit- 
ing to proclaim it so. 

Can workers who are social form a social 
party? Can social legislation be made a po- 
litical platform and a political issue? One 
need only look to England, where malad- 
justment is more acute than here. Poverty is 
there the national issue; the abolition of pov- 
erty is the platform and the program of the 
present ministry. There the political parties 
have not grown stagnant for lack of issues. 
The problem was to avoid revolution by wise 
preventive legislation. 

Here, with different conditions, the program 
would necessarily be different. So far, it is 
stagnation and corruption rather than revolu- 
tion which we have to fight. But the social 
motives are the same. We have an opportun- 
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ity to avoid Great Britain’s dangers and abol- 
ish our own as well. 

Many straws are showing which way the 
wind blows. I need only cite two quotations 
from Tue Survey of April 1: “There is a 
great need in Pittsburgh for all social work- 
ers uniting in a solid body to oppose those 
forces for evil that are each day rendering 
the work which they are themselves doing in- 
effective. ... Pittsburgh social workers must 
mass their forces on this point, or their suc- 
cessors will be but spending their days in the 
same miserable alleys . meeting problems 
which will but increase . . . with each gen- 
eration.” (William H. Matthews, p. 14). 
iy . social workers as a group are making 
opportunities to express themselves forcibly 
on matters about which clear and forcible ex- 
pression is greatly to be desired but is usually 
lacking. . . . The administration of the 
(Louisville) juvenile court has been on trial 
and stands, after both sides were heard, con- 
victed at the bar of the Conference of Social 
Workers” (Homer Folks, pp. 15-16). 

What follows more logically than a national 
committee representative of all social inter- 
ests, and then the call for a national conven- 
tion? 


Hartsdale, N. Y. 


Tuomas D. EL ior. 


ART MUSEUMS 
To THE EpiTor: 


Why not open our art museums in the even- 
ing? Boston is planning to contribute $50,000 


a year toward the support of the new mu-> 


seum; why not attach this string to the gift 
and pull for democracy in art. 

On my first visit to Pittsburgh, while riding 
on the back platform of a car, I asked the 
conductor about a beautiful building we were 
passing. He said it was the Carnegie Li- 
brary and Museum, but that he had never 
been inside. Upon inquiring how long he 
had been a conductor on that line riding past 
the museum, he answered five years. 

Someone will say that insurance on museums 
will be higher if the doors are more continu- 
ously open. Of course it will; but do we 
close our libraries in the evening because of 
the danger of burning up valuable books? 

What we need is to have our art museum 
boards more democratic; we are now catering 
to a few tourists from abroad, a few rich 
people who have collections of their own, and 
a few country cousins. A business firm goes 
out after business; why should not a museum? 
On Sunday afternoons our museums are 
crowded; a business house would take the 
hint instantly and try to find other times when 
it could double its attendance. A theater and 
a museum are of the same type—both pri- 
marily for leisure and enjoyment. What 
would we think of a theater which kept open 
in the morning and closed in the evening. 

If the best purpose of institutions of this 
kind is to contribute toward the culture of the 
masses instead of toward the hothouse forc- 
ing of a few overstimulated individuals, then 
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it is not very wise to close the doors of mu- 
seums and art galleries at the very hour, and 
at the only hour, when ninety per cent of the 
people of the United States can enter if they 
have the opportunity. 

Every settlement worker and every busi- 
ness man knows that even this is only the first 
step—for after the opportunity is offered we 
shall have to advertise; for we all know that 
offering a fine production is only half the 
battle for obtaining an appreciative audience. 
But certainly offering the production and 
opening our doors at the time it may be most 
largely attended are the first right steps and 
they should be taken at once, if we want a 
general diffusion of culture. . - 

JouHn H. CHASE, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE FOR BRONX 
To THe Epitor: 


A number of residents and other persons 
interested in the welfare of the Bronx are 
considering the advisability of inaugurating 
a people’s institute in that borough of Greater 
New York, for the purpose of creating and 
directing a real public opinion among its half- 
million inhabitants. Most residents of the 
Bronx work in Manhattan and, after return- 
ing in the evening to their homes, have little 
leisure or inclination for public or civic duties. 
As a result, there is no organized public opin- 
ion, and no effective way of advancing the 
larger interests of the borough, or of uniting 
its cosmopolitan population in a single-hearted 
interest in its public concerns. An institu- 
tion or forum like the People’s Institute has 
been suggested as the best means of carrying 
out such a program, but the committee has 
not as yet perfected its plans, and would wel- 
come suggestions from anyone (in the Bronx 
or elsewhere) as to the following problems: 
(1) a ‘constructive program for this general 
work; (2) the names of men competent to 
serve as the executive head of the institution; 
(3) suggestions relating to the kind of work 
best suited to the needs of the Bronx. Com- 
munications may be addressed to the writer. 

J. E. Sprnearn, 
Bronx Committee, 55 Liberty Street. 
New York. 


FOR A CHILDREN’S PALACE 
To the Editor: 


THE Survey of April 22 contains an elo- 
quent appeal by James P. Heaton for Madison 
Square Garden as a Civic Recreation Center. 
That all public-spirited citizens would wel- 
come such a center seems more than likely. 
Yet there is a more special purpose to which 
this noble building might be devoted. Why 
not let Madison Square Garden embody the 
ideas of the Child Welfare Exhibit and be- 
come the permanent home of the children’s 
cause? 

These are some of the special purposes to 
which such a center might be dedicated: 

1. A bureau of information on various phases 


of child life, including state employment and 
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school laws, and complete lists of charitable, 
reformatory, and penal institutions. Perhaps 
the National Child Labor Committee would 
co-operate. 

2. An employment bureau where children 
could obtain suitable work. The co-operation 
of one of the large organized charities would 
be of great value. 

3. A vocational bureau containing all avail- 
able literature and exhibits to help in the 
choice of a vocation. 

4. An educational bureau, containing a com- 
plete bibliography of kindergartens, schools, 
trade-schools, colleges, and universities to help 
parents as well as children. 

5. A children’s art museum, conducted with 

the co-operation of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, providing small and frequently chang- 
ing exhibits. 
_ 6. A children’s natural history museum, con- 
ducted with the help of the Natural History 
Museum, Bronx Botanical Gardens, Aquarium, 
etc. 

7. A library, conducted with the help of the 
New York Public Library, containing specially 
selected books for young people. 

8. A department devoted to changing ex- 
positions, such as historical and geographical 
exhibits, under the auspices of the New York 
Historical and Geographical Societies; 
domestic art and science exhibits, under Pratt 
Institute and Teachers’ College; tuberculosis 
and general hygiene exhibits; budget and city 
department exhibits. 

9. A department devoted to round-table 
conferences of parents and teachers, under 
the Federation for Child Study, providing a 
small library, and a complete bibliography: of 
every aspect of pedagogy. 

10. A civic forum for young people, con- 
ducted with the help of settlement workers 
and college students, addressed by leaders in 
the religious, political, and social world; and 
providing a common meeting-ground, for boys 
and girls from every walk of life, for the 
consideration of civic and national problems. 

11. A general recreation hall, conducted with 
the help of the Playgrounds Association or 
the Association of Neighborhood Workers, 
for games and pastimes, and for gymnastics 
and dancing. 

12. Special recreation for the blind and for 
deaf-mutes. 

The present theatre could become a play- 
house for the young where, possibly with the 
co-operation of the People’s Institute, suit- 
able plays produced at other theatres might 
be given at lower prices. This would also pro- 
vide a stage where plays given by the various 
school, college, and settlement dramatic so- 
cieties could be presented for the youthful 
community at large. Children’s concerts and 
high-class moving-picture and vaudeville enter- 
tainments might well be included. 

The large arena, even if subdivided, could 
perhaps be arranged to provide a fitting hall 
for civic and national festivals, such as a 
suitable Fourth of July celebration, or historic 
pageants. It could also be used for the public- 
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school folk-dances and games, and for choral 
singing. 

‘lo these activities might be added a large 
recreation roof-garden, and a subterranean 
swimming-pool for the children. 

The management might well be put in the 
hands of representatives of the city adminis- 
tration, of the Board of Education, of the 
Public Education Association, and of various 
charitable and other institutions co-operating 
in the work, including the departments of 
pedagogy of Columbia and New York Uni- 
versities and of the College of the City of 
New York and the Normal College, together 
with a few prominent citizens at large. 

Of course, the question of financing such an 
enterprise at once looms large. It has al- 
ready been suggested that the city and the 
trustees of Madison Square Garden contribute 
jointly towards the purchase price. If this 
were done, an endowment fund could undoubt- 
edly be raised by popular subscription. Per- 
haps some of the institutions interested would 
contribute towards the maintenance of their 
special departments. For some of the ex- 
hibits and entertainments a small admission 
fee might be charged. 

In conclusion, I should like to illustrate by 
a little incident the situation that such an 
institution would be designed to meet. Not 
long ago I met on Park avenue two little 
urchins, who asked: “Hey, missus, do you 
think we’d be allowed to go in there?” point- 
ing to the building of the Board of Education, 
at fifty-ninth street and Park avenue. I told 
them that I thought they might perhaps be 
admitted, but I could not refrain from 
asking what they wanted to do there. “O, 
nothin’, we just wanted to go somewhere.” 
I suggested the children’s room of the public 
library in fifty-eighth street as a more interest- 
ing place, but they had already visited that. 
There my resources failed me, for it would 
have seemed almost absurd to send those ig- 
norant, helpless little mites into the vast mazes 
of our splendid museums. It occurred to me, 
however, that the right kind of a “somewhere 
to go to” is what so many of our children need. 
Let Madison Square Garden be a center where 
our young people may be both the guests and 
the hosts of the city; let it be their own 
beautiful meeting-place, their stimulus toward 
good citizenship, and their true “palace of 
pleasure.” 

Autce K. PoLxirzer. 

New York. 


THE SURVEY FOR PUBLICITY 


To the Editor: 


I am greatly pleased with the review by 
Franklin B. Kirkbride of the report of the 
Massachusetts Commission on the Increase of 
Criminals, Mental Defectives, Epileptics and 
Degenerates, published in Tur Survey of 
April 22. If you have any doubt as to the 
value of THE Survey from an advertising 
standpoint, I might refer you to the letters 
asking for copies of the report, which I: have 
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received from all over the United States since 
that review was published. I am sure this 
wide-spread interest is very largely due to Mr. 
Kirkbride’s very interesting review. 


Watter E. FEerNALp, 
Chairman, Massachusetts School for 
the Feeble-Minded. 
Waverley, Mass. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CLINIC 
To THE EpiTor: 


This summer from July 5 until August 14 
I shall conduct, under the auspices of Colum- 
bia University, a psychological clinic at the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, 60th street and Amsterdam 
avenue. This clinic is for children who are 
backward in school, who are morally or men- 
tally defective, or who have speech or other 
emotor defects. The clinic will be held on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at three 
o’clock. No charge is made for any service. 

I am anxious to get this information before 
teachers and parents, and shall be greatly in- 
debted to you if you can give to this a little 
space in THE SURVEY. 


New York. 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT 
To THE EDITOR: 


As a faithful reader of THE Survey I wish 
to commend your departure in devoting a 
page to sporting interests. In doing this, I 
feel you have supplied a long felt want. We 
are finding the accurate and truthful bio- 
graphical sketches of the prominent men. of 
great interest. I am sorry for one thing. Two 
of the players of the Philadelphia Moron 
Team, in speaking of their past achievements, 
mention playing a game with the girls of this 
school. They forgot to mention their sad 
_ defeat. 


STEVENSON SMITH. 


MartuHa P. FALconer. 
Supt. House of Refuge, 
Darin, ba: ; 


THE SURVEY FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS 
To THE EpITor: 


Enclosed please find two dollars for your 
magazine which I think is so good that I do 
not see how any person interested in philan- 
thropic work can do without it. 

I enclose the last number of our Michigan 
Club Bulletin containing my report as chair- 
man of the Department of Corrrections and 
Charities for our State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. You will see that we are trying 
to do something practical here in Michigan. 

Epira C. MunceEr. 

Hart, Mich. 


TRAINED NURSE experienced 
secretary, stenographer, typist, desires 
position in social work. Address, Apart- 
ment 9, No. to Manhattan Ave., N. Y. 
City. 


Three New 


Sage Books 


Bindery girls have just glued 
on the substantial green covers 
of three more Russell Sage 
Foundation Publications. 

All ready for readers this 
week. All of prime interest to 
book readers who are SuRvEY 
readers. 


The Almshouse 


By Alexander Johnson, general secre- 
tary of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. 


Not only sets the almshouse 
in true historical perspective, 
but shows what it might reason- 
ably become if all institutions 
followed the example of the best. 

Full of practical plans, details, 
ideas of construction and man- 
agement. Price $1.25. 


Handbook of Settlements 


By Robert A. Woods and Albert J. 
Kennedy of South End House, Boston. 


Gives brief historical outline 
and general bibliography of the 
settlement movement; descrip- 
tion of the founding, character of 
neighborhood, activities, list of 
headworkers, publications of 


each of the 413 social settlements. 


in the United States. Price $1.50. 
One Thousand Homeless Men 


By Alice Willard Solenberger. 

Unquestionably the book on 
tramps, vagrants and runaway 
boys. See Tue Survey last week. 
Price $1.25. 


For sale over the counters of 


The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York 
A. C. McClurg & Co.,215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Old Corner Book Store, 29 Bromfield St., Boston 


Or by mail of 


Charities Publication Committee 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE RUSSBLL SAGE FOUNDATION 


105 East 22d St., New York 


June 10, 1911. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTION 


During the week which ended June 14 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction met in its thirty-eighth an- 
nual session at Boston. At the time of 
going to press (June 12) it is too early 
to pick the topics of greatest importance, 
or of most interest to most people, with 
which the meetings of the conference 
dealt. 

It is evident, however, that the Boston 
conference is destined to be far from a 
colorless or perfunctory affair. Already 
there have been papers and discussions 
which will make it stand out as one of 
the most noteworthy gatherings of this 
national body. Invading New England 
for the first time in seven years, with the 
interest of Boston and Massachusetts in 
things social and philanthropic aroused 
by no fewer than eight national organi- 
zations which met there during the half- 
week preceding June 7, and with an array 
of speakers who outshine, either by 
achievement in active work, or by suc- 
cess on the lecture platform, those of 
perhaps any conference yet held, the 
meetings of the thirty-eighth gathering 
drew overflowing audiences. Though 
hall capacity was unusually ample, the 
section meetings on drunkenness and 
children have turned away scores of 
late-comers. At the meeting Friday 
morning on sex hygiene, over which 
Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, presided, women 
clung to the railings in the balcony, and 
sat upon the floors. ; 

The presidential address of Homer 
Folks, delivered Wednesday evening, 
June 7, opened the way for discussion of 
unlimited range, and for suggestions of 
nearly unlimited radicalness. Taking as 
his subject the Rate of Progress, Mr. 
Folks attempted to measure the advance 
which we have made up to the present 
time in our whole social program. 
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“What is the actual accomplishment,” 
he asked, “as recorded, not in the dis- 
cussions of this and similar bodies, but 
in the statute books of state and nation, 
in the acts of administrative officials, and 
in the work of charitable agencies?” 

Taking up, one by one, a few of the 
lines of social activity, Mr. Folks found 
in some satisfactory conditions of pro- 
gress, while in others the accomplish- 
ment seemed inexcusably small. The 
SuRvEY will, at a later time, treat at 
more length this paper and the conference 
in general. Here it is enough to indicate 
that Mr. Folks found the rate of progress 
none too swift for the social good. “The 
economic and social texture is tough,” 
he concluded. “We may each, in our re- 
spective lines of social work, without fear 
of danger from excessive movement, 
sound the signal, ‘Full speed ahead.’ ” 

As at St. Louis last year the topic of 
widowhood and its causes broke over the 
conference with unexpected insistence on 
the question, “Why are there any wid- 
ows?” so this year there is another sub- 
ject which, apparently ruffled at the lack 
of attention given it in the official pro- 
gram, thrusts up its infant head and de- 
mands a fiery phrase or two in every dis- 
cussion. This is the subject of vocational 
training and vocational guidance. The 
simple mention of the phrase is enough 
to bring applause from some portion of 
the audience. 

At the time of writing this report, the 
new committee on the Church and So- 
cial Work, under the chairmanship of 
Rev. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has not held a meeting. The in- 
dications are that this topic will attract 
tremendous interest. From as far as De- 
troit, Mich., people have come who would 
have stayed at home but for the four 
meetings at which this subject wil] be 
discussed. The Securing and Training 
of Social Workers is another topic re- 
ceiving more discussion and attracting 
greater interest than formerly. 
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In the field of penology, the abolition 
of the local jail and the substitution 
therefor of a state-owned and controlled 
jail is vying for attention with the sub- 
ject of defective delinquency. 

The next annual meeting of the Nat- 
ional Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion will be held at Cleveland, Ohio. 

The organization of the thirty-ninth 
conference will be as. follows: 

President, Julian W. Mack, Washington, D. 
C.;-vice-presidents, Frederick Almy, Buffalo, 
John F. Moors, Boston, Richard C. Cannon, 
Chicago; general secretary, Alexander John- 
son, Fort Wayne, Ind.; treasurer, Washington 
Loan and Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 

Committees, Public Supervision and Admin- 
istration: chairman, H. C. Bowman, Topeka, 
Kans., vice-chairman, Julia C. Lathrop, Chi- 
cago; Children: chairman, Sherman C. Kings- 
ley, Chicago; vice-chairman, Bernard Flexner, 
Lousiville, Ky.; Families and Neighborhoods: 
chairman, Rev. W. J. Kirby, Washington, D. 
C.; vice-chairman, Eugene T. Lies, Minne- 
apolis; Courts and Prisons: chairman, Bailey 
B. Burritt, New York; vice-chairman, Prof. 
Roscoe Pound, Boston; Standards of Living 
and Labor: chairman, Owen R. Lovejoy, New 
York; vice-chairman, Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Chicago; Housing and Recreation: chairman, 
Joseph Lee, New York, vice-chairman, Edith 
Abbott, Chicago; Immigration : chairman, 
Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass., vice- 
chairman, Edward Ap Devine, ‘New York. 

The committees on Courts and Prisons, 
Relation of Medical and Social work, 
and on Sex Hygiene are new. 


MEETING OF NATIONAL 
HOUSING ASSOCIATION 


Over against the dark aspects of the 
housing problem, as it is to-day, the First 
National Conference on Housing in 
America set the bright side, the tend- 
ency throughout the country to build 
small one or two-family dwellings for 
wage-earners. 

After the address of welcome by the 
president, Robert W. de Lonert, Law- 
rence Veiller, secretary of the National 
Housing Association, opened the first 
session by submitting a housing program 
suitable for any community. This con- 
sisted of the forming of a citizens com- 
mittee which, as a preliminary, should 
undertake an investigation of housing 
conditions. This step should be follow- 
ed by a campaign for legislation the com- 
mittee constituting itself the permanent 
guardian of the law when secured. Other 
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phases of a successful movement for good 
housing, are, he held, a knowledge of 
social conditions, an educational cam- 
paign among landlords and tenants, and 
a course of training designed to raise 
the standard not only of inspectors but 
of janitors. 

Paul Feiss, chairman of the housing 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Cleveland, Ohio, outlined a plan of 
legislation in which the minimum re- 
quirements are set by the state, supple- 
mented in crowded communities by muni- 
cipal ordinances, and enforced by local 
health and building departments, where 


no tenement house department exists. . 


Charles T. Allen, secretary of the Board 
of Tenement House Supervision of New 
Jersey, outlined the workings of the state 
law, enforced at present by an inadequate 
staff of twenty inspectors. Then John 
J. Murphy, tenement house commission- 
er of New York city, told of the work of 
his 280 inspectors, who have the support 
of a special corporation counsel, a power 
for enforcing the law without delay that 
New Jersey does not possess. Mr. Mur- 
phy stated that ninety per cent of the 
work of his department is advisory and 
instructive, and not repressive. Emily 
W. Dinwiddie, inspector for Trinity 
corporation, maintained that the tenant 
must be taught good habits; that he will 
help along destruction, or will, as the 
twenty-two years’ experience of the 
Ellen Collins tenements in a poor district 
of the city proved, help a conscientious 
landlord to restore bad houses to de- 
cency. 

Sanitary inspection as a means of 
keeping landlords and tenants up to their 
duty was the theme of a paper. bv Ed- 
ward: T. Hartman, secretary of ‘the 
Massachusetts Civic League, and the 
failure of our tenement or health laws 
to prescribe inspection either of construc- 
tion or maintenance of one and two-fam- 
ily houses was discussed in a paper by 
Otto W. Davis, of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Columbus, Ohio. 

This is, however, in the opinion of the 
majority of the conference, almost the 
only disadvantage of living in the small 
house as contrasted with life in the 
many-storied tenement. Helen L. Par- 
rish, of the Octavia Hill Association of 
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Philadelphia, told of the 185,000 single 
or two-family houses of a total of 235,000 
dwellings-= in . that city,’ and —J. 
W. Hanson told how a _ hous- 
ing committee in Youngstown, Ohio, 
was nipping its housing problem in the 
bud by building cheap and sanitary smal! 
dwellings set in park spaces. The narrow- 
ing of streets and thoroughfares, to save 
space for parks, and the shortening of 
blocks to let in light and air, is in the 
opinion of Frederick Law Olmsted, presi- 
dent of the National City Planning Con- 
ference, the contribution that city plan- 
ning .can make to the solution of the 
housing problem. 

Cities of under 25,000 have their ‘“‘slum 
spots’ which take the form, according 
to the analysis of Elmer S. Forbes, 
chairman of the Massachusetts Housing 
Committee, of single shacks, crowded 
single tenements, lodging houses, and 
nee deckers.”’ 

In small towns and cities, even more 
than in the large, garbage and rubbish 
disposal, the alley, and the privy vault 
present special housing problems. The 
alley is, in the opinion of Albion Fel- 
lows Bacon, “the visible expression of 
the attitude of the public on health ques- 
tions: “carelessness and disgust.” In 
these half-hidden places, with little or no 
intervention by police or health authori- 
ties, disease and vice collect around gar- 
bage and privy vault. The solution, a 
solution which is under way in Detroit, 
is a campaign of publicity in regard to 
alley conditions, proper policing, and 
cleaning by the public authorities. Muni- 
cipal garbage collection, both in the al- 
leys and in the streets, was advocated by 
Luther E. Lovejoy, secretary of the De- 
troit Housing Committee, the screening 
of garbage cans from flies and the proper 
final disposal by the city, if possible as in 
Minneapolis, were plans advocated in 
the discussion that followed Mr. Love- 
joy’s paper. 

The existence of the privy vault, which 
was discussed by Charles B. Ball, chief 
sanitary inspector of the Health Depart- 
ment of Chicago, is by no means always 
due to the lack of sewer connections. In 
seven cities containing an aggregate of 
175,000 privies, 90,000 had available sew- 
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age. In every such case connection 
should always be made and plumbing 
installed. In some cases where sewage 
is not available, septic tanks and small 
disposal fields have been successfully in- 
stalled. Where neither of these systems 
is possible, well built, watertight ma- 
sonry vaults, or receptacles above 
ground, small and regularly cleaned by 
the health authorities, and covered by 
well built shelter houses screened from 
flies, will lessen the health dangers. 


DULUTH GUARDS AGAINST 
INDECENCY ON THE STAGE 


Rather to guard against a situation 
that may arise as the city grows in pop- 
ulation than to meet any actual vicious- 
ness in the character of its theaters to- 
day, the City of Duluth has passed an 
ordinance designed to prevent the pro- 
duction of indecent theatrical perform- 
ances. This legislation is due to the 
efforts of the Women’s council repre- 
senting all the women’s clubs. It is 
framed after a careful study of the ordi- 
nances of fifty-three cities, and aims to 
retain only those features of each which 
have been found to be of practical use- 
fulness. 

The framers feel that their ordinance 
is the high-water mark in just and ef- 
fective control of theaters and public 
entertainments. It affords the public 
moral protection and at the same time 
safeguards the theatrical interests. In 
fact, it is felt by some that its ulti- 
mate effect will be materially to in- 
crease the revenues of the playhouses 
and motion-picture theaters, as the local 
theater manager or owner need no long- 
er be subject to the orders of the pro- 
moter, a thousand miles away, but can 
promptly fall back upon the ordinance, 
and demand, on the unequivocal ground 
of self-protection, that objectionable 
features be cut out. 

It requires that no “show, exhibition, 
circus, moving-picture show, public en- 
tertainment, public play, amusement, 
game, or concert, or any theatrical play 
or performance” whatever shall be pre- 
sented except under license. It also pro- 
vides for license fees except for per- 
formances for religious, charitable, or 
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literary purposes. The sale or drink- 
ing of liquor during performances is for- 
bidden. 

Indecency, whith is carefully defined, 
decision in cases not coming under the 
definition being left to the determination 
of the Municipal Judge, is forbidden, 
and the participants and the manager or 
proprietor are held liable for such in- 
decency. Moreover the person, firm, or 
corporation owning or controlling the 
place of exhibition is held guilty for in- 
fractions of the ordinance, a provision 
which was considered essential inasmuch 
as measures holding accountable only 
the transient performers and their man- 
agers have always proved inadequate. 
Finally, to strengthen the clause cover- 
ing indecency, and render it really ef- 
fective by forestalling the plea, on the 
part of the owners, of ignorance of the 
character of performances, two unique 
clauses are added. 

The first of these provides that if two 
days before a performance is to be ex- 
hibited for the first time, or six hours 
before it is to be given for a second or 
subsequent performance, five citizens 
make affidavit that the show violates the 
provisions of the ordinance regarding in- 
decency, and leave their statement at the 
box-office of the theater, the manager 
shall be presumed to have knowledge of 
the character of the performance. If, 
after such a service, the performance is 
exhibited and it actually violates the or- 
dinance, the manager is deemed prima 
facie guilty and the burden of proof of 
lack of knowledge rests with him. 

The other provides that if an affidavit, 
such as that which has been described, is 
personally served upon the person own- 
ing, managing, or controlling the theater, 
he shall be conclusively presumed to 
have knowledge of the character of the 
performance and if, after this personal 
service, the show as exhibited does 
actually violate the ordinance, he is 
deemed guilty of an infraction of the 
ordinance. 


TWO LONDON 
CONFERENCES 


A movement indicative on a smaller 
scale of the same tendencies as those for 
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international peace and interracial harm- 
ony is to hold a world congress in Lon- 
don in July. The Association of Cos- 
mopolitan Clubs, an organization which 
has been gradually growing up in con- 
nection with the universities of the world, 
declares its object is to promote inter- 
national fellowship. The corresponding 
secretary._of the Chicago chapter of the 
association, Clarence J. Primm, gives 
some interesting details regarding the 
history of the body in America, which 
was founded in 1903 in the University 
of Wisconsin. 


eight universities came together in an 
association which has today thirty con- 
stituent members. The motto of the as- 
sociation is Above all Nations is Human- 
ity, and brotherly love, ignoring all dif- 
ferences of nationality and religion, is its 
foundation. 

These ideals are propagated by stu- 
dents who return home carrying with 
them a new understanding of other na- 
tionalities which is given them by the 
fraternal intercourse of the club. How 
cosmopolitan these clubs are is illustrated 
by the fact that in the chapter at the 
University of Chicago fifteen countries 
of Europe, Asia, and the Americas are 
represented. Though the cosmopolitan 
club movement is especially strong in 
America, because of the large influx of 
foreigners to the universities of this 
country, a European international body 
with sixty-five chapters, the Corda Frat- 
ers, which has somewhat the same ideals 
of internationalism, though each chapter 
contains but one nationality, is affiliated 
with the American association. The two 
bodies will hold a convention in Rome 
latevin 1O1L. 

Another conference which meets in 
London in July is the first Universal Race 
Congress. The object of the congress is 
to bring about interracial as well as in- 
ternational harmony. The congress will, 
according to the announcement, discuss 
in the light of modern knowledge and 
the modern conscience the general rela- 
tions between the West and the East, be- 
tween white and colored peoples, with a 
view to encouraging a fuller understand- 
ing, friendly feelings, and heartier co- 


The idea spread until, in 
1907, chapters which had been formed in | 
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operation. The details of the 
program are already arranged 
and include discussions of race, 
of national progress, of interna- 
tional relations (peaceful con- 
tact between civilizations), spe- 
cial problems of interracial rela- 
tions, the modern conscience, 
especially in its application to 
the negro and the American In- 
dian; and positive suggestions 
for promoting interracial friend- 
liness. How much wider the 
scope of the congress is than 
that of most so-called interna- 
tional bodies is illustrated by the 
fact that some fifty nationalities 
are represented in its member- 
ship. The speakers on _ the 
program represent Germany, 
France, England, India (both 
Hindu and Mohammedan), the 
United States, Belgium, China, 
Japan, Persia, Turkey, Russia, 
Scandinavia, Holland, Mexico, 
the Jew, the Negro of Africa 
and of America, and the Ameri- 
can Indian. The president of 
the congress is Lord Weardale; 
Felix Adler is chairman of the 
seneral committee, and G. Spil- 
ler, 63 South Hill Park, Hempstead, 
London, England, is general secretary. 


INSTITUTION WORK 
REVITALIZES CHURCH 


The Spring Street Presbyterian 
Church, which recently celebrated its cen- 
tennial, is the only one of that denomina- 
tion in New York City which has re- 
mained on the same site for a hundred 
years. In 1899 the tide setting uptown 
threatened to sweep the church with it, 
and for two years it was without a pastor. 
But in 1901 the Rev. H. Roswell Bates, 
who had been working at the Sea and 
Land Church, accepted the call to go to 
Spring street. He started institutional 
work. The pastor rented a tenement house 
at 239 Spring street, and it was opened as 
a neighborhood house. Though it was 
conducted as a religious settlement, all 
the people of the neighborhood, regard- 
less of creed and race, were invited to 
make use of it. The house soon proved too 
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SPRING STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


small, and the double tenement and rear 
tenement at 244 Spring street were then 
purchased. This is now known as the 
Spring Street Neighborhood House. 

Clubs and classes of every description 
meet in the house. The New York 
Kindergarten Association conducts a 
large kindergarten in the building. There 
is a day nursery, accommodating from 
twenty to twenty-five children, in the 
hcuse, which includes also a gymnasium. 
The Trinity Church Corporation has 
given the use of land in the rear of the 
house for a playground. Girls from the 
Butterick Pattern Company come to the 
house in the noon hour. It is estimated 
that 2,000 people a week use the neigh- 
borhood house. 

The church is free from debt, self- 
supporting, and has a membership of 550. 
A corps of seven resident workers, to- 
gether with a trained nurse and two 
parish visitors furnished by the Woman’s 
Branch of City Missions, carry on the 
institutional work. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


IS LABOR SATISFIED? 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


From press reports it appears that the 
bill in Massachusetts fixing the hours of 
labor for women and-children at fifty- 
four per week was signed by Governor 
Foss, on May 28, only after he had been 
assured by a signed agreement of the 
textile unions that this bill would end 
for the time being their demands for 
lower hours for women and children. 
Far be it from me to criticise an organi- 
zation which has stood from its earliest 
days in favor of the regulation of child 
labor. Perhaps no objection should be 
raised to this agreement if the term “‘the 
time being” is sufficiently indefinite. 

Since the effort to secure protection 
for children in this country is a desper- 
ate fight against the forces of ignorance 
and self-interest, any compromise which 
does not involve principle is justified. 
But why should Massachusetts continue 
to work her young children six hours 
a week more than children of the same 
age may be employed in New York or 
Illinois or Ohio? Is it because the chil- 
dren of Massachusetts are more rugged 
and able to stand the extra strain? Is it 
_ not, on the other hand, because the reg- 
ulation of hours in Massachusetts is 
dominated by the textile industries, and 
that these industries are notoriously 
guilty of the double economic sin of long 
hours and short pay? 

Massachusetts manufacturers and their 
stockholders can probably contend that 
with a fifty-six-hour week in Rhode Is- 
land, a sixty-hour week in Connecticut, a 
fifty-eight-hour week in Maine, a sixty- 
hour week in New Hampshire, and no 
regulation of hours in Vermont, it is 
unfair further to restrict the work-day 
in Massachusetts. They may go even 
further by contending that so long as 
children in southern cotton mills may 
labor sixty hours a week when they are 
twelve years old, and in Georgia sixty- 
six hours at ten years of age, the pres- 
sure of agitation should first be increas- 
ed in those more backward communities. 
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Without dissenting from this view, the 
large membership of the National Child 
Labor Committee and its affiliated organ- 
izations is forced, by this agreement 
which apparently puts an end to agita- 
tion, to inform the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and others interested in this mat- 
ter that, whatever the textile unions may 
have signed, the citizenship of America 
is determined, not only that little child- 
ren shall be excluded from industry, 
but that growing boys and girls, at least 
those under sixteen years of age, shall 
be protected by such regulation of hours 
as involves among other things a day’s 
labor of not more than eight hours. 

There was no difficulty in getting the 
governor’s signature for the bill which 
fixes an eight-hour day for employes on 
public works, and the coincidence is 
striking. Are little children employed 
on public works? Or are the men em- - 
ployed on public works more tender than 
the women and children who are con- 
strained to a fifty-four hour week? Or 
are public works more to be prized than 
public welfare? 

The answer to all this seems to be that 
what is sauce for the gander is sauce 
for the goose and the gosling. 


AN OLD MORAL RETOLD 


FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


He was the county judge in a western 
state. He was also the juvenile court 
judge. In this last capacity he had al- 
ways exhibited a desire to find out the 
right thing to do and then to order it 
done. His probation officer had no 
grounds for complaint as to his patience 
and his desire to get at the root of mat- 
ters in the cases that she had to do with. 
Indeed he had taken occasion to speak of 
the excellent and thorough way in which 
she prepared her cases for him. 

But a remark which passed between 
this county judge and his probation offi- 
cer seems to the writer significant of 
the attitude of many members of the 
American bench and bar and throws a 
side-light upon the question of court 
procedure. i 

“T’m not interested in your cases,’ he 
said. “What I’m interested in is in a 
duel between the bright intellects of two 
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brainy men in some regular court case.” 

Psychologically is not this the explana- 
tion of the apparently unending tangle of 
technicality and delay in court and crimi- 
nal procedure in which we find ourselves 
enmeshed? Is not the spider hiding in 
this curious, but yet natural, transference 
of interest from the issue itself to the 
scintillating, contending interpretations 
of precedent and principle which may en- 
case the issue? Without the slightest 
reflection upon the average American 
judge and his sense of justice and fair 
play, has not his admiration for the bril- 
liant intellectual contests which are con- 
tinually going on deluded him into be- 
lieving that strict justice is only possible 
when the last, finest gossamer web has 
been spun? 

Compare him with a French judge, let 
us say a criminal judge. The interfer- 
ences of a trial judge in France with the 
conduct of the case by both the prosecu- 
tion and defense is entirely shocking to 
the American lawyer. There is doubt- 
less often most gross injustice done. 
Does anyone presume to say that Ameri- 
can procedure prevents injustices of an- 
other kind? What, after all, is the 
French judge trying to do? Trying vin- 
dictively to convict the presumed culprit 
before him? Is he not rather, in his 
rude, blunt way, trying to brush aside 
obscurities and becloudings and get at 
naked truth? He is doubtless extreme 
in his methods, often sadly prejudiced, 
but does he not show that somewhere 
there is a happy mean between his posi- 
tion and that of many American judges? 

It would be most interesting to learn 
why the intellectual tradition, if we may 
call it such, has its hold more strongly 
upon legal procedure in the United States 
than possibly in any other country. It 
has given us undoubtedly a wealth of 
massive but splendid decisions, despite 
our comparative youth. It has made 
virile forums of our law courts, despite 
all their weaknesses. It has developed 
a finesse in the game in this new, partly 
developed country of ours, which is .ad- 
mired of older countries. It has helped 
to give us our law aristocracy, an aristoc- 
racy whose hold upon Congress every- 
one will acknowledge. Even to the camp 
follower there is fascination in the duel. 
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The writer, as court reporter for a 
newspaper in a far western city, remem- 
bers the engrossing interest with which 
he followed a day-long argument over 
the question whether a certain petitioner 
should apply for a writ of certiorari, 
rather than a mandamus. The battle was 
fought with marvelous ability, and des- 
perately too, for did not the petitioner’s 
attorney know perfectly well that to 
withdraw his original application and 
try a writ of certiorari meant no ad- 
vance? Not at all. It only meant then 
a battle to show that he had a right to 
ask for that writ. That was an impor- 
tant case. And the sad irony and moral 
of it all is that while the writer remem- 
bers the arguments and the brilliancy he 
has absolutely no remembrance of either 
party to the. action. Why should one 
flashing in the empyrean of sheer intel- 
lect bother about the human beings shin- 
ing only by reflected glow? Now the 
writer is well aware that lawyers will in- 
stantly see that such an argument did 
involve some big principles. But the 
moral lay in the fact that it was not the 
big principles which concerned the duel- 
lists so much as getting a temporary ad- 
vantage. It was simply fighting for 
inches with no wish to arrive speedily at 
the heart of the truth lying behind. And 
this is just where the layman has his 
bone to pick. Granted that to be entirely 
sure of the right procedure is necessary 
to the application of law. But—to take 
exasperated phraseology from a cruder 
field of human encounter, it is this ever- 
lasting scrapping to avoid a show-down 
that gets on the nerves. 

Still, it is a wonderful world, this 
world of the intellect. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that many 
a judge, who is juvenile court judge only 
as a by-product of his work, has not 
realized the full fascination of dealing 
directly with human life and shaping it. 

And is it not true that any real re- 
form in our court procedure in treating 
delinquency must be preceded by a break- 
ing into the monastic walls of our law 
colleges of a certain amount of the hu- 
manities, psychology, social economy and 
social jurisprudence, in addition to med- 
ical jurisprudence? So this is only the 
same old moral, retold. 
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SECOND NEW ENGLAND STREET CLEANING CONFERENCE! 
CAROL ARONOVICI 


a 


Theoretically the problem of street clean- 
ing can be stated in four words: dust and re- 
fuse removal and prevention. In fact we 
find that not only is the problem extremely 
difficult to solve, but that the experience of 
years and the assistance of some of the most 
capable public servants, both with and without 
technical training, has not made clear the 
methods to be used in securing the most eff- 
cient, most economical, -and safest service. 
That our scavenger and cleaning work, one 
of the oldest municipal functions, should still 
be in the infancy of its technical development, 
while surprising, is nothing unusual when we 
remember the order in which our municipal 
functions have been gaining their recognition 
as scientific subjects. 

George A. Soper, who was to speak before 
the conference, sent his address by telegraph 
to the writer. He states the problem of se- 
curing éfficient street cleaning work as clearly 
and as briefly as it ever can be stated: “Ex- 
perience teaches that for clean streets we 
must organize, systematize, deputize, energize, 
supervize, economize, and philosophise”; and 
the conference brought out in detail what 
Dr. Soper conveyed by his telegraphic address. 

The fundamental scheme of the conference 
was the emphasis of three aspects of our street 
cleaning work, namely: the causes of street 
refuse and dust, the relation of refuse and 
dust to the people, and the methods of pre- 
vention and removal. 

Prof. A. H. Blanchard of Brown University 
treated the problem of dust prevention and 
control in a paper which dealt with this 
technical subject without departing from the 
simple problems of the untrained highway 
and street cleaning superintendent. He said 
in part: 

“The formation of a large part of street 
dust is due to the deposition of dirt adhering 


to the wheels of vehicles coming from ad- 
jacent earth, gravel, or macadam streets; the 


1The first conference was organized by and held 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Re- 
search of Rhode Island. The second conference 
was held in Springfield under the same auspices 
ma the co-operation of the Springfield Board of 
rade. 
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leakage of the contents of loaded vehicles 
both in transit and while loading and unload- 
ing; the excrements of animals; and the 
abrasive action of traffic. Other sources of 
street dust are mineral matter applied to the 
surface of streets; the decay of leaves, bark, 
twigs, and other vegetable matter; dust from 
manufacturing concerns; and soot and ashes 
from chimneys. 

Aside from its pathogenic effects, other ways 
in which dust acts as an enemy to public 
welfare are as follows: First, the formation 
of heavy dust clouds under traffic to such an 
extent as to obscure a view of the traveled 
way; second, the formation when wet of mud 
which may cause skidding of wheels and 
dangerous footing for man and beast; third, 
the action of dust as an abrasive agent upon 
certain surfaces; fourth, lowering in real 
estate values where occurring in exceptional 
quantities.” : 


In discussing the methods of dust prever.. 
tion, he emphasized the importance of con- 
structing streets of materials which do not 
produce dust through the direct wear and 
tear of the material of which the streets 
are constructed, and pointed out the advantages 
of smooth hard pavements as against the dis- 
advantages of macadam roads. For the 
poorer and crowded tenement sections of the 
cities he recommended frequent watering of 
streets rather than the application of oils or 
heavy watering at less frequent intervals. 

Dr. Ernest E. Meyer, of the United States 
Bureau of the Census, dealt with the problem 
of cost standards in street cleaning work. 
He pointed out the necessity for a uniform 
system of municipal accountings, and gave 
illustrations of the accounting done in different 
cities to point out how nearly useless their 
annual reports ate for comparison one with 
the other. Dr. Meyer spoke of the difference 
in the relative efficiency of street cleaning in 
the smaller and the larger cities. The investi- 
gations of the census bureau found that the 
cost of cleaning 1,000,000 square yards of 
paved streets varied as follows in the four 
largest cities: Philadelphia, $259; Chicago, 
$686; New York, $784; St. Louis, $916. 

The relation of unclean streets to health 
cnd particularly to tuberculosis were discussed 
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by S. H. Stone of the Boston Society for the 
Prevention and Relief of Tuberculosis, and 
Wallace Hatch of the Rhode Island Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. Mr. Stone consid- 
ered the subject from the standpoint of “The 
Relation of Tuberculosis to Unclean Streets” 
and his address outlined the social aspect of 
the problem. He said in part: 


“It is very commonly believed that street 
dust is full of tuberculosis germs, but this 
assumption is yet to be proved. Many experi- 
ments involving culture and inoculation tests 
have been made by eminent bacteriologists for 
the purpose of discovering the tubercle 
bacillus in the dust of the street, but so far 
the results have been either negative or very 
unconclusive. 

“But dust, even if sterile, is dangerous, 
and bears a definite relation to tuberculosis, 
though no tubercle bacilli are present in it. 
This dust, as is well known, contains tiny frag- 
ments from the wear and tear of pavements 
and building material, minute particles of 
quartz or other mineral substances, which 
when inhaled lacerate the delicate membranes 
of the air passage, and by thus serving as 
inoculation needles give entrance into the 
system of any tuberculosis germs which may 
be present on the mucous membrane; and that 
the germs are frequently present in the nose 
and throat of apparently healthy individuals 
has been conclusively shown by various ex- 
periments.” 

A very interesting feature of Mr. Stone’s 
paper was the discussion of the relation of 
the air to the street, in which he contended 
that the air is part of the street. The speaker 
pointed out the relation between the reduc- 
tion in the number of cases of bronchitis and 
tuberculosis and the efforts made to reduce 
the smoke evil in London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester since 1895. 

In conclusion, the speaker enumerated three 
conditions as follows for a proper maintenance 
of clean streets and a reduction of its detri- 
mental influences upon the population. 

The smooth paving and regular cleaning of 
all streets, not by dry sweeping, but by flush- 
ing—or, if this is not possible, by sprinkling be- 
fore sweeping. ets ; 

A minimum height of buildings and a maxi- 
mum width of streets, in order that those un- 
equaled germ-destroyers, the sun’s rays and 
fresh air, may have a chance to do their ex- 
cellent work. j 

The immediate removal of all rubbish and 
garbage, with the consequent lessening of 
danger from flies. 

Wallace Hatch considered the subject of 
street dust from the point of view of its in- 
fluence upon health, and contended that while 
no definite data can be obtained concerning 
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statistical relations between street dust and 
mortality rates, an experiment made in New 
York a few years ago, and recorded in the 
Medical Journal by Dr. S. A. Knopf, showed 
that from one-third to one-fifth of the street 
sweepers, all of whom passed a physical ex- 
amination before being employed, became in- 
fected with tuberculosis. 

A point of considerable interest in Mr. 
Hatch’s paper was the suggestion that it 
would be economy for a municipality to take 
a survey of the conditions underlying this: 
subject of street dust and, undertake to pre-. 
vent it by a proper adjustment of the work 
of all departments, to the needs of the com-- 
munity. 

Arthur A. Adams, ex-superintendent of 
streets of Springfield, read a paper on City 
Ordinances and Clean Streets in which he 
emphasized the importance of constructive andi 
preventive city legislation and proper police 
enforcement. He cited the advance made im 


_ European cities in the care of streets, which 


in many cases extends to the proper esthetic 
restrictions upon tenants so as to prevent the 
exposure of unsightly and offensive household 
articles upon thoroughfares. His analysis of 
street cleaning ordinances in the United 
States indicated that there is much yét to be 
done in order to educate the public and the 
municipal governments in the proper methods 
of prevention of street dust and refuse. 

The concluding address was delivered by 
the writer, who discussed briefly the relation 
between street cleaning work and city slums. 
In discussing the relation of the people of 
the poorer sections of our cities to the streets 
he said: , 


Street cleaning, one of the oldest and un- 
fortunately the most neglected functions of 
municipal government, like all other human 
activities is waiting for a more thorough estab- 
lishment of a system which would be better 
fitted to the needs of the city and the needs 
of the people. Until recently a street from 
the standpoint of municipal government was 
considered a thoroughfare. A closer obser- 
vation, however, makes it clear that the street 
is a means of approaching a home. It is the 
hallway which connects the school and the 
church, the factory and the office, with the 
home. The street is for this reason an integral 
and inseparable part of the hoine. If this is 
what the street means in its broader sense, 
we find that the street, when looked upon 
from the standpoint of the city slum, is the 
nursery and playground of the young, the 
social center and meeting place of the adult, 
the place for business in the distribution of 
the main food supply, and we might almost 
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say the main factor in the social intercourse 
of the poor. Not infrequently during hot 
weather the slum street is the common bed- 
room of the congested, ill-ventilated, and over- 
heated tenement-house district. 


The writer concluded by submitting the 
following summary of conditions for proper 
street maintenance in congested city districts: 


1. The complete abolition of macadam or 
other dust-producing street construction, and 
its substitution by smooth, washable, and 
sweepable pavements. 

2. The removal of traffic congestion from 
congested tenement streets, or at least its 
proper distribution. 


3. The substitution of the present system 
of private watering by a system of municipal 
watering. 

4. The substitution of all private refuse re- 
moval from back yards by a municipal system. 


5. The co-operation of the police depart- 
ment by a system of police reports to street 
cleaning departments, and educational work on 
the part of the police in pointing out to ten- 
ants the ways of refuse and dust prevention. 


6. The enactment of adequate and enforce- 
able city ordinances which would control all 
sources of preventable dust and refuse. 


This second conference aimed, as did the 
first, to discuss the problems of street 
cleaning from the point of view of the 
social worker and the street cleaning superin- 
tendent, and as far as possible bring abaut 
discussion which would lead to a better under- 
standing of the subject. 


A JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUE EXPERIMENT 
SARA L. NASON 


In Iron Mountain, Mich., last spring, an 
effort was made to interest children in civic 
improvement. As there was no organization 
to promote this interest, it was thought that 
the public library might well add a social 
center feature of this kind to its children’s de- 
partment. It was hoped that one hundred chil- 
dren might be tempted to join a Junior Civic 
League. Instead of that, 650 children en- 
listed and more were ready to come in if 
the funds had held out. 

Library rules prohibited the receipt of any 
money except for fines, so penny packets of 
flower seeds, through sales, could not be dis- 
tributed as at first seemed desirable. Neither 
did it seem advisable to give them away. This 
forced the adoption of some other method 
and the plan worked out has some advantages 
over those first considered. It was that five 
packages of flower seeds were to be given 
any child willing to work at least one hour 
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in cleaning up some yard, street, or alley in 
town. : 

A copy of the membership pledge given 
them to sign, which was printed on cards of 
the regulation three-by-five-inch size, cone 
venient for filing, follows: 


JUNTOR CIVIC -BEAGUE: 
MEMBERSHIP PLEDGE. 

I want to help make Our Town a pleasanter 
place to live in: 

ioe By helping to keep yards, streets, and alleys 
clean. 

2. By planting flowers, vines, and trees. 

3. By making gardens and keeping lawns in 
good condition. 

4. By beginning at home-and then helping others. 

I may not be able to do atu these things, but 
will do as much as I can in these ways to make 
My Town and My Street more beautiful. 


SloMed watts clots Aside sito a2)s sas SEreetva. < acter aees 


The reverse of the card was printed as 
below and when signed gave assurance that 
the work had been done and the seeds were 
deserved. When the card was presented at 
the library the seeds were given out. The 
six blank lines are for records of succeeding 
years and the cards can be kept in alphabeti- 
cal file at the library or other headquarters 
and used again. 


Be ee at Ch On OL eRe) oe eerie ner is Age: a<jatette 
Signed by person who |No.hours} Signed by the |Date rep'd 
saw work done worked Teacher at library 


The real work done by the children insured 
their interest in civic improvement and in car- 
ing for the seeds to the best of their ability. 
The signature required indirectly interested 
some grown person, usually the parent. The 
teacher’s signature was merely to verify the 
parent’s name for the projectors of the league 
wanted no child to be tempted to write an- 
other’s name and so to defeat the purpose of 
the work by dishonesty. 

It was decided to work with pupils from 
the second to the eighth grades. The enthu- 
siasm of the teachers and the encouragement 
voluntarily given by them was of inestimable 


_value. To prevent overcrowding the children’s 


room, the library proceeded by grades and 
wards as it was ready. Membership blanks 
were given to two or three teachers daily who 
explained the plan carefully to their pupils. 
After two days, as a rule, the work of clean- 
ing up had been done and the cards signed. 
A telephone message to certain rooms an- 
nouncing that their turn had come for seeds 
brought just the right number each day, and 
prevented a rush that could not be managed. 
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On an average, two-thirds of the pupils in 
each room joined the league, and as many 
boys as girls were interested. 

After the plans were made, it took one 
person from half to three-quarters of an hour 
a day for about five weeks to give out the 
seeds. After the first two days everything 
ran smoothly, so that the little readers were 
not disturbed by the other attractions. 

Another year Junior Civic League buttons 
may be given to the members instead of seeds, 
for they never fail to appeal to children. 

Few children stopped with the one hour of 
labor required. Many worked three and four 
hours, some from ten to fifteen, and one little 
girl toiled thirty-four hours because she 
“loved gardening so,” she said. Not one child 
intimated that he expected more than the five 
packets promised, even though he had worked 
several hours. In exceptional cases extra seeds 
were given as special appreciation of effort. 

It was not the amount of reward that at- 
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tracted the children so much as the idea of 
the project and the chance for activity. Every- 
thing was done voluntarily, which made it fun 
instead of work, and the children were en- 
couraged to look for spots that needed im- 
proving. 

Teachers reported that never had they seen 
sucn cleaning-up and raking of yards and 
streets as were carried on by the children in 
all parts of the town. Many teachers found 
the Junior Civic League a bond of sympathy in 
correlating branches of school work, especial- 
ly nature study, civics, essay work, and in 
even the application of the golden rule. 

Though not all the children’s seeds came up 
and though some diamond and circular flower 
beds were elaborately edged with beer bottles 
driven into the ground neck first for want of 
amore artistic decoration, still the spirit of en- 
deavor was there and an awakened interest 
in beautiful surroundings. This interest alone 
was worth the effort made. : 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


A MODEL REPORT 
The Improvement Association of Matta- 
_ poisett, Mass., has issued an interesting annual 
report which is a model for a town improve- 
ment society. It is a clear, brief, and compre- 
hensive little pamphlet. The perusal of it 
may well serve to inspire other village im- 
provement societies. 


BOOSTING DENVER 

The Chamber of Commerce in Denver con- 
ducts each year in the public schools a special 
Chamber of Commerce Day. On this occa- 
sion the chamber sends to each school a 
speaker, who is well posted, to address the 
pupils on the opportunities offered by Col- 
orado in general and by Denver in particular. 
It would seem that this might be made a very 
interesting and valuable feature. 


A JOKE ON PITTSFIELD 

“Tt serves them right!” is the admirable 
comment made by the American City on the 
following press dispatch from Pittsfield, 
Mass. : 

“A request to Senator Crane for seeds for 
Pittsfield parks has received prompt attention. 
The Department of Agriculture's idea of 
‘beautifying the city’ seemingly is to raise big 
crops of lettuce, turnips, celery, cauliflower, to- 
matoes, and cucumbers in the public parks. 
Already sufficient seed has been received to 
plant several acres. Senator Crane will be 
notified that Pittsfeld’s tastes are more es- 
thetic.” 


TWO GOOD IDEAS 

At a recent meeting of the City Club of 
Philadelphia, Frances Wister told of two in- 
teresting undertakings of the Civic Club. One 
is the preparation of a lecture on Philadelphia, 


which, under the auspices of the club, was 
given eighty-seven times in the schools of 
Philadelphia between last October and the 
middle of March. The other is the Civic 
Sunday, which the club for several seasons 
has invited the ministers of Philadelphia to 
hold prior to the fall election. The clergymen 
of the city are requested to speak on that 
occasion on the ideals of citizenship. 


TOWN PLANNING PAYS 

In the early days of civic improvement in- 
terest, it was argued that the beautifying of a 
city was worth while because it attracted 
tourists. We may expect the same argument 
to appear now in favor of town planning. 
Certainly the experience of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, justifies such a contention. The Birm- 
ingham city council was one of the first to 
take effective action under the new town 
planning act. A despatch from there in April 
announced that as a result several visits had 
been arranged for. Fifty members of the 
Shrewsbury Housing Reform Council planned 
to go to Birmingham early in May. Later in 
the month, three hundred of the Halifax Citi- 
zens Guild of Help were expected; while, in 
May or June, a Canadian deputation repre- 
senting all the larger cities of Canada, and 
in July one hundred representatives from Ger- 
man cities were awaited. 


FRIENDS OF PARIS 

Benoit-Lévy, the head of the garden city 
movement in France, has started a new so- 
ciety, Les Amis de Paris (the friends of 
Paris). It is publishing a large illustrated 
monthly magazine. Very appropriately, the 
first article of the first number answers the 
cuestion: “Why this new society?” The an- 
swer may be of value to American cities. 
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“We are possessed by the passionate convic- 
tion,” says the writer, “that Paris has need 
of appealing to all her friends in order to 
develop herself in an atmosphere of beauty 
and harmony. It is not sufficient to 
make contributions, if one would do his duty 
“as a citizen. One must love his city as one 
loves his home. You think that your deputy 
and your municipal councillor, in whose elec- 
tion perhaps you had no part and whom often 
you do not know, are sufficient to be occupied 
by public affairs, and you justify your lack of 
interest by saying: ‘I can do nothing’ That 
is true, if you are alone; but you can do 
much if you are one of a group, or force.” 


WORK OF A CIVIC ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the South Division 
Civic Association of Milwaukee, a report was 


made of the work done during the year. It” 


gives evidence of the breadth of interest of a 
live civic association, and of the great value 
which it may have to a community. It was 
claimed that the following achievements were 
due in whole or in part to the activities of 
the association: “A high-pressure water- 
supply on the south side, creation of the of- 
fice of tree warden, public comfort stations, 
agitation to clean up yards and houses, open- 
ing of the school halls to non-sectarian meet- 
ings, supplying of schools with trees and 
shrubs on Arbor Day, crosstown car-line agi- 
tation, proposed Chicago and North-Western 
station, removal of poles and wires from Na- 
tional avenue, selection of the Fifth Ward 
Park after indecision of eight years, abate- 
ment of offensive Menomonee Valley smells, 
planning by the railroads for track elevation 
on the south side, rebuilding of Sixteenth 
street viaduct, greater privileges for children 
in Eighth Ward, Park, bringing of track ele- 
vation experts to the city, abatement of the 
smoke nuisance in the Menomonee Valley.” 


THE WOMEN OF NORWALK 

The women of Norwalk, Conn., have formed 
a Civic League, which is publishing a Civics 
Bulletin. This is so exceptionally good that 
it is a great temptation to quote at length 
from it. But the two selections which follow 
must serve to introduce the league, its work, 
and its Bulletin: 

“The Civic League is an association of 
women, organized for concerted effort toward 
making Norwalk a perfect city. They propose 
to realize their ideal by means of hard and 
unflagging work. They recognize no discour- 
agements. They welcome into their active 
membership all women who wish to help along 
civic work, and into their associate member- 
ship all men and women who sympathize with 
their aims, but cannot join in the actual work 
of the League.” 

“The Civic League has to its credit, after 
fifteen months’ effort, a materializing new 
bridge over the Norwalk river, beautiful 
grounds about the public library, Boston ivy 
on the old town-house, a most beneficial change 
in the trolley systems on East and Newtown 
avenues, waste_paper cans on Wall and Main 
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streets, the Green and Union Park, much 
cleaning up, and the publishing of several 
numbers of its organ, The Civics Bulletin. 
This does not mean that the actual work has 
been done or funds raised in every case by 
the League. Its policy is not necessarily to 
do the work or to raise the money, but to 
help along a public opinion and a civic: pride 
which shall eventually make Norwalk what 
she ought to be.” 


PHILADELPHIA’S MESSAGE 

If the City Planning Conference at Philadel- 
phia had any one special message, it was to 
emphasize the human aspect of town planning. 
There was much said about the service which 
town planning would render, not to the rich 
by means of new boulevards and parkways, 
but to the poor through providing better liv- 
ing conditions. To some degree, perhaps, 
Mayor Reyburn of Philadelphia was respon- 
sible for this, for over and over again he laid 
stress on the meaning of town planning to all 
classes of people. Underlying the discussions 
there was the realization that life would never 
more be isolated, that the cities have come to 
stay, that the civilization of the future is to 
be that of the city, and that town planning, 
in serving those who are to dwell in towns, 
is to benefit an increasingly large proportion 
of humanity. Great emphasis was put on its 
service to children, the. delegates being re- 
minded that the welfare of the nation depends 
upon the healthfulness of its children. The 
particular message of the English delegates 
was that the small unit of the individual fam- 
ily home was actually cheaper, all things con- 
sidered, than the unit of the tenement. 


“DO IT FOR ROCHESTER” 


The slogan “Do It for Rochester” has be- 
come famous throughout the country, and it 
has carried with it the announcement that the 
citizens of the town on the banks of the 
Genesee have an unusually strong civic and 
social spirit. The city of flowers has one 
valuable asset that has helped to develop this 
desire to aid in forwarding its best interests. 
The Common Good is the name of a small 
monthly issued in Rochester, which has as its 
motto, Know Your City. It aims to develop 
and strengthen the spirit expressed by the 
phrase “Do It for Rochester,” and to suggest 
what good citizens should strive for. Recent 
issues have been devoted to well considered 
articles on infant mortality, and on the need 
for better city government. An article on 
Rochester Factories and the Social Spirit tells 
how the spirit of social co-operation has en- 
tered into the life of many of the local fac- 
tories. In a recent issue THE Survey told how 
the lunch problem has been solved in several 
of the larger Rochester factories. This is but 
one phase of the welfare work conducted by 
these establishments. Several of the firms 
maintain first-aid rooms for their workers in 
case of sudden illness, supply recreational fa- 
cilities, give consideration to the problem of 
fire protection, and have apprenticeship train- 
ing schools as well as pension systems. 
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HEALTH 


THE CARE OF THE ADVANCED CONSUMPTIVE 
THEODORE B. SACHS, M.D. 


I believe that the advanced consumptive is 
entitled to an utmost effort in his behalf, even 
if his chances are only one in a thousand. 
I believe that every method at our disposal 
should be used for prolongation of life in all 
cases. I further believe that it is our moral 
duty to use every known method of treatment 
for the relief of suffering where cure or im- 
provement is impossible. 

It is apparent that at the present stage of 
the campaign against tuberculosis our duty to 
the advanced consumptive remains unfulfilled. 
There are thousands of advanced consumptives 
in every large city, hundreds of thousands all 
over the country who appeal to us for a 
chance. When the community gradually learns 
the full significance of the tuberculosis prob- 
lem and, face to face with the situation, re- 
solves to do its duty, the advanced consump- 
tive will receive his full measure of justice. 

I do not plead for mere “housing” of the 
advanced consumptive, mere “incarceration” ; 
I plead for treatment to “cure” if possible; 
treatment to prolong life; treatment to relieve 
symptoms, to relieve suffering in each indi- 
vidual case. Here is an opportunity for a 
vigorous campaign, a campaign all over the 
country, and we must all stand together until 
our duty to the advanced consumptive is fully 
discharged. 

The care of the advanced consumptive is the 
crucial problem of the tuberculosis stiuation 
in every community. Unless properly cared 
for, persons in the last stages of the disease 
are the most prolific sources of infection. Dr. 
Bulstrode of London, in his monograph pub- 
lished by the Local Government Board, prop- 
erly ascribes the decline of tuberculosis in 
England to the greater development in his 
country of hospitals for advanced cases. We 
must admit that the majority of advanced 
consumptives cannot be taken care of at home 
in such a way as to preclude the possibility 
of infection. As a matter of public policy, the 
careless consumptive should be placed in an 
institution; the careful consumptive, in the ad- 
vanced stages, should be willing to go, fully 
realizing the danger to his family. We cannot 
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accomplish hospitalization of the large army of 
advanced consumptives at the present stage of 
our campaign against tuberculosis—neither 
have we the moral right to compel the ad- 
vanced consumptive to go to an institution— 
unless the treatment furnished is designed for 
the amelioration of his condition, alleviation 
of his symptoms. 

There are certain conditions that our hos- 
pitals for advanced cases must fulfill before 
we put into effect the policy of forcible re- 
moval. I say this with the full appreciation 
of the fact that our county and city hospitals 
for consumptives have improved in the last 
two. decades, but we must stand for further 
progress in our desire to give the consumptive 
full justice, an equal chance with others. Let 
us consider in a general way some of the 
necessary features of the institutional treat- 
ment of the advanced consumptive: 


Type of buildings—(a) To spare the ad- 
vanced consumptive the sight of all kinds of 
suffering, the wards should accommodate not 
more than four to six patients, and all cases 
admitted to the institution should be grouped 
according to their condition. Private rooms 
should be provided for the very sick or dying 
cases. 

(b) Each ward should have its open 
porch. The symptoms of even an advanced 
consumptive are frequently relieved in the 
open air, and the mental attitude often im- 
proved by a change from the room to a porch 
with a pleasant outlook. Nothing in the life 
of the advanced consumptive in various in- 
stitutions is more disheartening then the hos- 
pital walls which are his constant and only 
perspective. This incarceration from day to 
day in many a case creates a state of despair. 
Outdoor treatment is worth trying even in a 
certain percentage of advanced cases; arrest 
of the process may occur, while in a large 
number relief of symptoms follows. 


Large grounds.—It is a well known fact that 
the more serious is the condition of the con- 
sumptive the more intense is the desire to 
live. We work in our shops, stores, and 
offices from day to day, from year to year, but 
rarely thinking of the beauties of the world 
outdoors, the big expanse of beautiful nature 
around us. But let the unexpected happen, 
bringing us to a realization, perhaps for the 
first time in our lives, that our trip through 
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this world may soon come to an end, and 
there invariably comes an intense desire to be 
closer to nature, to look at the trees, the green 
grass, the beautiful flowers, etc. 
of thousands of young men and women whose 
strength I have seen ebbing away in the tight 
grasp of the White Plague gives testimony to 
this fact. 

“QO, Doctor, do what you can! Iam young. 
I want to live; once more I want to walk 
through green fields, pick wild flowers, listen 
to the singing of birds. . . .” 

I shall never forget this fervent desire of 
a dying young woman. \ 

We must satisfy this intense desire of human 
nature by surrounding our hospitals with beau- 
tiful lawns and trees, even if it is necessary to 
wheel the advanced consumptive in an invalid 
chair to give him once more a chance to com- 
mune with nature. 


Thorough study of individual cases.—Thor- 
ough study of each individual case of ad- 
vanced tuberculosis. is absolutely essential 
to the formulation of methods to be applied in 
each case. Relief of symptoms calls for it; 
the possibility of arrest of the tuberculous 
process in a certain percentage of advanced 
cases makes it imperative; this is outside of 
the natural craving for medical attention in- 
herent to all of us. 

The best results can never be obtained in a 
hospital for advanced cases unless there is a 
comprehensive provision for visiting and resi- 
dent medical service. This also applies to 
nursing service, which must be adequate and 
efficient. One of the palpable defects of pres- 
ent hospitals for advanced cases is the lack 
of proper and sufficient nursing service. 


Suitable Diet. ‘The diet should be suited to 
the condition of the patient, well prepared, at- 
tractively served. It should be at least as 
good as the average patient gets at his home. 
It should be liberal in cases in which the di- 
gestion is good; improvement and even “ar- 
rest” is possible in a certain percentage of 
these cases, under a régime tending to the im- 
provement of the general nutrition. One of 
the frequent reasons why the advanced con- 
sumptive leaves a hospital is the improperly 
prepared, unattractively served, and frequently 
inadequate diet. 

The improvement of diet in our hospitals 
for advanced cases would keep the patients 
satisfied, and prevent the infection of their 
families, which is incidental to their return 
home. 


With the development of sanatoria for the 
incipient and the moderately advanced cases, 
we must use our influence toward a commen- 
surate development of modern institutions 
for the care of the advanced cases, and 
toward a management of these institutions 
that will command the thorough confidence of 
the consumptive, prompting him thither by the 
desire to benefit himself and to prevent the 
infection of others. 


- 
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JOTTINGS 


A PUNGENT POSTER 


The poster on the opposite page is a song 
without words. It is not necessary to be able 
to read English or any other language, in 
order to comprehend its ghastly warning. It 
is designed to enlighten the illiterate; but 
the cartonist speaks to the ignorant and the 
intelligent alike as to the dangerous and dis- 
gusting qualities of dirty milk. 

The poster is published, in convenien! size, 
by the Department of Child Helping of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, United Charities 
Building, New York. They will furnish 
single copies free and larger quantities at cost. 


A HOME-MADE REFRIGERATOR 


An inexpensive refrigerator, which can be 
used without ice and which anyone can make, 
is described in the April Fresh Air Magazine 
as follows: 

“Tf there is no refrigerator in the home, 
and ice cannot be afforded, milk can be kept 
cool for twenty-four hours in a home-con- 
structed “cooler,” which will cost only 
twenty-five or thirty cents and will-last the 
entire season. To make such a cooler, buy 
a butter tub with lid at the-grocer’s. It should 
cost ten cents. Purchase ten cents’ worth of 
sawdust (or your butcher or grocer may be 
willing to give you the small amount re- 
quired). Make a bag of denim, or other 
material, of a size that will fit the top of the 
tub closely, and fill this with sufficient saw- 
dust to make a cushion about an inch thick. 
Sew up the open end of the pillow, so that 
no sawdust can leak out. Fill the tub with 
sawdust to within an inch of the top. As 
soon as the milk arrives in the morning, 
sink the bottle into the center of the saw- 
dust, leaving some sawdust underneath, and 
the rim of the bottle above, so that it may be 
pulled forth easily. Place the sawdust cush- 
ion on top and shut the lid on tightly. 

“Sawdust is a non-conductor of heat and 
will not allow the cold of the bottle to escape 
or the heat of the atmosphere to penetrate 
to it. However, whenever the milk is used, 
the bottle should be drawn forth, the amount 
desired poured out, and the bottle returned 
at once to the sawdust. Sawdust will not 
cool milk which has been allowed to get warm 
in the air. 

“When one or two cents’ worth of ice can 
be afforded, a good little refrigerator can be 
constructed with the butter tub and a lard 
can. Place a thick layer of the sawdust on 
the bottom of the tub, then put in the lard 
can and pack sawdust all around it, as high 
up as the can lid. A little piece of ice, wrap- 
ped in newspaper and placed in the bottom 
of the can, will keep all day, if the can is cov- 
ered with the sawdust cushion and the lid of 
the tub is kept tight. Meat, butter, and milk 
can be placed in the can with the ice and kept 
good and cold.” 
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REPORT ON DENTAL HYGIENE 

The annual report of the Dental Hygiene 
Council of the New York State Dental So- 
ciety shows excellent results accomplished 
in the past year. The council believes that 
the publicity given sto the importance of oral 
hygiene as a means of preserving the general 
health, which the ethics of the profession in 
regard to advertising made impossible before 
the council was formed, has started a new 
epoch in the dental profession, and that the 
educational and preventive work thus made 
possible has socialized dentistry. 

The chief results accomplished have been 
among school children, but a Committee on 
Institutions has made a careful inquiry, cover- 
ing twenty-five charitable and correctional 
organizations, which shows that only eight 
have dentists on their staffs, five are equipped 
with dental offices, and twelve with chairs. 
The rest have only the simplest apparatus for 
performing dental operations. An average of 
the total number of inmates and of the num- 
ber of dentists employed shows one dentist 
for 3000 patients. The total state expenditure 
for dentistry is $250 a month. 

An enquiry made of eighty-five hospitals 
showed that a fairly large proportion of those 
which replied made the condition of the mouth 
part of the physical examination of nurses, 
a not inconsiderable proportion required the 
use of sterile gauze over surgeons’ mouths 
during operations, but few paid adequate at- 
tention to the condition of patients’ mouths. 

The work for school children has resulted 
in the holding of the Dental Exhibit in New 
York last Spring and in the dental section. of 
the Child Welfare Exhibit. Special activities 
carried on in various ‘cities are the courses 
of lectures in Brooklyn, and the establish- 
ment of clinics, the greater number supported 
by private funds, while those in Elmira, Sche- 
nectady, Watertown, and Rochester have the 
approval of the school board. In Buffalo de- 
mand is being made for school inspectors, 
and in Syracuse and several other towns agi- 
tation for oral hygiene has begun. Some 
literature has been distributed, and the council 
has assisted the national committee in prepar- 
ing a chapter on mouth hygiene to be used in 
physiology text-books. More important still, in 
the opinion of the council, who believe that 
the state should put oral hygiene on the sound 
basis of public support as it does other mea- 
sures for the public health, the New York 
State Board of Health has been persuaded to 
appoint two salaried lecturers on this sub- 
Tee: 


ADVICE FOR BABY WELFARE 


Because of the wide interest in the Chicago 
Child Welfare Exhibit, the Department. of 
Health of that city published a special “Baby 
Weifare” number of its Bulletin. The issue 
is double its usual size and contains contri- 
butions signed by eight of Chicago’s special- 


ists in children’s diseases and in child care 
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and rearing, all of the articles worthy of wide 
circulation. 

Writing on the Care of the New-Born 
Baby, Dr. Effa’ V. Davis finishes with the 
following instructive “Baby Dont’s”: 

Don’t rock them. 

Don’t feed them every time they cry. 

Don’t take them up and hold them every 
time they cry. 

Don’t let visitors or relatives pinch and 
poke and boo at them to make them notice 
or laugh tintil they are older. 

Don’t let all the children of the neighbor- 
hood visit them and kiss them, for fear of 
contracting contagious disease. 

Don’t take them out while very young, into 
public places where many people congregate, 
for the same reason. 

Don’t feed a new-born baby on anything 
but its mother’s milk till the physician in 
charge gives his permission, no matter how 
much’ the mother’s milk seems not to agree 
from your point of view. 

Dr. Joseph Brennemann says that out of 
every one hundred babies born in the civilized 
world, twenty-five die in the first year, and 
that the vast majority of these deaths are 
due to improper food and improper feeding, 
and so are preventable. 

Dr. Frank W. Allen epigrammatically 
argues for open-air exercise, as thus: 

“Nothing makes the blood ‘course through 
the veins as does exercise. 

“As wood in the stove without the draughts 
open, so is food in a child without fresh air. 

“The baby sleeps more soundly, longer and 
better out of doors—try it. | 

“Open air. and exercise do more to make 
good blood and make it show in the glow of 
the skin than anything the children may do.” 

Dr. John M. Dodson summarizes his em- 
phasis upon the importance of breast feeding 
in the sentence: “Give the baby mother’s 
milk; God pity the baby who cannot get it.” 
Dr. A. C. Cotton pleads also that babies be 
given their natural food. For the cases oi 
poorly fed, overworked, or worried mothers 
where breast feeding is impossible he points 
out the necessity of an absolutely germ-proof 
handling of baby’s milk. 

Dr. Isaac A. Abt and Dr. Frank X. Walls 
give further reasons for clean and whole- 
some food and fresh air for very young 
children because of their lower resisting 
power against infection. 

Dr. F. W. Belknap warns against thinking 
that because the baby shrieks with pain there 
cannot possibly be anything else wrong with 
it than cutting a tooth. “If baby does not 
have two teeth at the age of eight months,” 
he continues, “look for some error in food. 
The average healthy baby has two teeth at 
the age of six months. Many a poor baby has 
suffered for days from an abscess in the ear 
when the pain and restlessness have been 
ascribed to the teeth. Other ills too. numer- 
ous to mention have been overlooked because 
baby was cutting a tooth.” 
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INDUSTRY 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THE GLASS INDUSTRY 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The third volume of the monumental goy- 
ernment report on the Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage-Earners in the United States, 
authorized by a special act of Congress in 
1907, deals with the glass industry.» The nine- 
teen volumes of this entire report are the re- 
sult of the most thorough and exhaustive in- 
vestigation of the kind ever made in this 
country. The report says: 


“Obviously, in an investigation of woman 
and child labor, glass could not be ignored. 
For many generations it has ‘been a 
large employer of child labor, and in more re- 
cent years it has become an important employer 
of woman labor. Essentially spectacular in its 
processes, it has everywhere attracted the at- 
tention of those interested in the problems of 
child labor; and it has thus played a large 
part in molding that public sentiment which is 
everywhere being expressed in laws.” 


It is difficult to indicate within the space of 
a short review the barest outline of this ex- 
haustive study. Not only have we here present 
in statistical form the facts covering all phases 
of the employment of women and children in 
glass-making, but the problems of child and 
woman labor are presented from the stand- 
point of the industry, of the employe, and of 
the home, and the facts are so correlated and 
worked-out that some extremely interesting 
conclusions may be drawn. 

All kinds of glass factories (except those 
making building-glass, which do not employ 
women and children to any extent) were cov- 
ered by the report, about three-fourths of all 
plants in operation at the time of the investiga- 
tion in 1907 and 1908 being studied. In the 
glass industry proper, 179 factories, scattered 
over seventeen states, were taken. In these, 
there were found at work 5,705 children under 
sixteen—Io.4 per cent of all employes. On 
this basis, between seven and eight thousand 
children are regularly employed in the glass 
factories of the country. 


1Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage- 
Earners in the United States. In 19 Volumes. 
Volume III: Glass Industry. Prepared under the 
pseaies of the commissioner of labor, Washington, 
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In the 169 establishments which actually pro- 
duced glass, 55.7 per cent of the boys under 
sixteen worked one week by day and the fol- 
lowing week all night. Alternating shifts of 
day and night work for children under sixteen 
are unequivocally condemned in the report, 
and the laws of most of the glass-manufactur- 
ing states forbidding the employment of chil- 
dren, enacted since the investigation in two of 
the leading states, are justified. 

The reader cannot do otherwise than con- 
clude that, from the point of view of the 
manufacturer, the leading motive for the large 
employment of children in glass-making is 
economic. Wages of younger boys were 
shown to be much below those of older boys 
and men doing the same work. The table fol- 
lowing has been deduced from the wage-tables. 


CoMPARATIVE FULL TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS OF 
EMPLOYEES IN Boys’ OCCUPATIONS, IN PER- 
CENTAGES OF Tota, NuMBER IN- 
VESTIGATED. 


Weekly Per cent of all males Per cent of all males 


earnings. under sixteen. sixteen and over. 
Under $4.. 10.6 1.6 
Under $5.. 40.5 ONG 
Under 2. b 67.1 26.9 
Under 95.1 64.8 


The actual wages earned during a typical 
week are tabulated.” For boys under sixteen 
the median weekly wage is $4.67; for males 
sixteen and over, but doing the same work, 
the median is found to be $5.88 a week. 

That child labor in this industry is steadily 
decreasing is clearly shown. Several reasons 
are assigned for this, but chief credit is given 
to the growth of child labor legislation. Older 
boys, men, and machinery are gradually dis- 
placing small boys. 

The showing on the enforcement of child 
labor laws is unsatisfactory. Among the large 
glass-making states New York and _ Illinois 
show the best enforcement; Pennsylvania and 
Ohio the worst. Everywhere a need is shown 
for more efficient and more frequent factory 

2See page 128. 
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inspection, The report concludes that there 
are extremely few glass factories guiltless of 
at least occasional employment of boys under 
the legal age. 

Part II deals with women and girls in the in- 
dustry. They were found employed in 116 
factories to the number of 4,632. Undesirable 
conditions of employment are common. Much 
of the work under conditions existing in the 
factories is unfit for women, but this is said 
to be due much more to the carelessness and 
indifference of the management than to any 
inherent unhealthfulness in the varied kinds 
of work. There are certain forms of work 
which women ought not to do at all. These 
involve constant standing, heavy lifting, and 
overstrain. In but few factories were proper 
seats provided, and more than 70 per cent 
were unequipped with washrooms or dressing 
rooms. Rest rooms were almost unknown. 

Better factory inspection for the protection 

_of female workers is shown to be a crying 
need. 

A large amount of overtime work, amount- 
ing in many cases to extreme overwork, char- 
acterizes the finishing departments. The ac- 
tual wages earned are very low, even when 
the unskilled nature of most of the work is 
considered. Of the women sixteen years of 
age and over, in the week scheduled, fiity-six 
per cent earned less than five dollars a week 
and seventy-six per cent earned less than six 
dollars. Girls under sixteen comprise 12.8 per 
cent of all females employed and their earn- 
ings fell below five dollars a week in 83.6 per 
cent of all cases scheduled, and below six dol- 
lars in 95 per cent.* 

‘The detailed study of the family causes for 
child labor in Part IV forms interesting read- 
ing. Advocates of child labor and opponents 
of child-labor laws on the ground of ‘family 
necessity should not fail to read this part of 
the report. It was found in the cases of 1,696 
child-workers of fourteen and fifteen years of 
age that 79.6 per cent had fathers living and at 
work, and that the average family income in all 
cases was $762,.excluding earnings of children 
under sixteen.” Moreover a great deal of 
unemployment among the adults was found to 
exist in the families where children were 
working. 

An interesting study of 864 families was 
made to determine the cause of child labor. 


See page 404. 
2See page 552. 
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By a long process of elimination, the author 
arrives at the conclusion that in no more than 
30.3 per cent was economic necessity the pri- 
mary motive for putting the child or children 
under sixteen to work in the glass factory. 
In arriving at this proportion, however, only 
the bare facts of the immediate family condi- 
tion and the possible contributions of adults 
living within the family, excluding the mother, 
are considered. Other and outside factors, 
which might very materially reduce this per- 
centage of apparently necessary child labor, 
are not mentioned. These factors are: Aid 
from members of the family living outside the 
home and from relatives; aid from the com- 
munity, and especially an increased supply of 
work and higher wages for young persons and 
adults resulting from the elimination of child 
labor. 

The other non-economic motives for putting 
the undeveloped boy at the exacting and dead- 
ening toil of the glass factory are shown to be 
varied. The hope of giving the boy an early 
opportunity to learn the trade is shown to be 
a false one in the great majority of cases, few 
getting the chance. Thé unattractiveness of 
much present-day education is another prom- 
inent factor. The report says on this, and 
says truly: Educational readjustments will do 
more than any other one thing to lessen child 
labor in the glass, industry. Make schools 
worth attending and then convince the parents 
that you have done so. 

The whole report is an illuminating study of 
present-day industrial conditions. It shows 
progress, but also points out crying evils, and 
it cannot but strike home to the conscience of 
the reader who has the social viewpoint, with 
insistent demand for more justice and con- 
sideration toward those who toil to produce 
our daily necessities. And when these toilers 
are women and children, is not more protec- 
tion, care, and consideration demanded of 
society ? 

The remedies indicated by the report for the 
evils which exist are: Uniform and adequate 
protective legislation; better enforcement of 
existing laws, and more thorough factory in- 
spection; family and community education; 
and, most fundamental of all, a juster share in 
the profits of their toil in the shape of higher 
wages to the workers, especially to the women 
and youths who must labor in factories to 
support themselves and those dependent upon 
them. 
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THE CANADIAN REPORT ON INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION 


EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
University of Wisconsin 
A good inch will be needed to give shelf 
space to the four hundred pages of the latest 
document of moment dealing with the world- 
involved subject of Industrial Education. A 
decade ago, one’s own modest library might 
have contained an odd volume or two dealing 
wtih the then newer problems growing out of 
the relation of education to industry. Even 
the larger, well-equipped public and institu- 
tional libraries had little beyond a few half- 
forgotten reports. Lately, however, a new 
literature has been created for this special 
phase of education; and one must be down and 
reading, now that the world is up and doing 
to lay new foundations to the structure of 
public education. 
’ From the somewhat numerous special Amer- 
ican reports on this subject, during the last 
forty years—beginning with Henry Barnard’s 
report of 1870 on Technical Education; down 
through the four bulky volumes on Art and 
Industry, issued by the Bureau of Education; 
the special report of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mission in 1899, and that of the Massachusetts 
Commission in 1893; the comprehensive survey 
of Trade and Technical Education in the Sev- 
enteenth Report (1902) of the Commissioner 
of Labor; the report of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Technical and Industrial Edu- 
cation of 1906; Meyer’s Special Consular Re- 
port (1905), on Industrial Education and In- 
dustrial Conditions in Germany; down to the 
reports that have been coming thick and fast 
during the last four or five years from the 
special commissions which have been created 
in many quarters—it might be wondered 
whether or not another official, governmental 
report would have more than local interest. 
Superintendent Seath of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Education has, however, succeeded in 
gathering material that cannot but be of ser- 
vice to departments of education of the United 
States as well as those of his own province. 
Its presentation is made in accordance with 
the instructions of the minister of education 
for Ontario, R. A. Payne, “to report upon a 
desirable and practicable system of technical 
education in Ontario,’ and is based upon a 


1Education for Industrial Purposes. Report by 
John Seath, superintendent of education for On- 
tario. Printed by order of the Legislative Assem- 
blv of Ontario, Toronto, 1911. 
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personal study of the elementary and inter- 
mediate technical schools of England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 

In so far as opportunity and space permit, 
the report purposes to discuss the system of 
industrial education in each of the countries 
under discussion as to the seven following 
points: (a) The evolution of the system of 
technical education; (b) The relation of the 
schools to the central government and munici- 
palities; (c) The sources of financial support; 
(d) The attitude of employers and workmen; 
(e) The composition and powers of boards 
of management; (f) The qualifications of 
teachers and the provisions for training them; 
(g) The courses of study and their organiza- 
tion. ‘This order of treatment is not com- 
pletely and consistently carried out in each 
instance, thereby avoiding a certain woodiness 
which publications of this class generally pos- 
sess. Quite appropriately, the chief attention 
is given to the character and operation of 
type institutions, to be found in the leading 
cities of each country. 

It is both correct and incorrect to say that 
there is nothing new in this report for Amer- 
ican students of the industrial education prob- 
lem. The description of the industrial schools 
of England and Europe, to which half the 
entire space is given, has already been pre- 
sented to us in various forms, and in many 
respects in a more complete manner, during 


recent years. Sadler’s Continuation Schools in 


.England and Elsewhere has already placed the 


contemporary situation before us quite fully; 
and the changes since 1907 are not generally 
noteworthy. Superintendent Seath’s review of 
the matter.as regards the United States indi- 
cates skill and insight in selecting those phases 
of our development which measure our best 
progress. For this purpose he has selected 
illustrations of each of the principal classes 
of schools in which definite efforts have been 
made to train workers: the Trade School, rep- 
resented by the Milwaukee School of Trades; 
the New York Trade School, the Manhattan 
and Boston Trade School for Girls, etc.; the 
Intermediate Industrial Schools to be found in 
New York, Albany, Worcester, and Rochester; 
the Co-operative Industrial Schools of Fitch- 
burg and Beverley; the technical and commer- 
cial high schools; and the University Exten- 
sion and Correspondence Schools being de- 
veloped by the University of Wisconsin. 
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The last third of the report devotes itself 
to Ontario. .The provisions already existing, 
both governmental and voluntary, for indus- 
trial and technical education, are weighed 
against the changes which are proposed. These 
include primary courses for boys and girls 
leaving school before fourteen, industrial and 
technical schools for boys and girls after four- 
teen, and also such schools for workmen and 
workwomen. Especial consideration is given 
to the question of the dependence of the 
scheme of industrial education upon properly 
qualified teachers, to the recommendation for 
the appointment of a director of industrial and 
technical education, plans for the establish- 
ment of an industrial and technical college, 
and the organization of a Dominion institute 
for industrial research. Drawing and art, ag- 
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riculture,,and commerce are presented in their 
more general aspects. Following a general 
summary of recommendations, come, as ap- 
pendices, expressions of the attitude of va- 
rious interested public bodies, of employers of 
labor, and of professional educators. 

The residuum of a reading of the report is 
made up principally of two elements: first, 
that here in the United States we are slowly, 
but nevertheless with certainty, pioneering our 
way through what a decade or two ago ap- 
peared to be a great economic-educational 
desert; second, that our neighbors in Ontario 
are pioneering in the same manner. This re- 
port should, and undoubtedly it will, stimulate 
a larger and more effective effort for educa- 
tion that is pubiic in reality as well as in 
theory. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 


Secretary American Association for Labor Legislation 


COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


Upon authorization of the Michigan Legis- 
lature, Governor Osborn has appointed a com- 
mission of five members to investigate acci- 
dental industrial injuries and report to the 
next legislature “a form of law” which ‘in 
their opinion will meet the requirements. The 
members are William P. Belden, Ishpeming; 
Hal H. simith, Detroit; Charles, Ros Slich; 
Grand Rapids; Michael P. McCuen, Grand 
Rapids, and Richard L. Drake, Detroit. The 
commissioners are to serve without pay. They 
are to be reimbursed for necessary expenses 
when traveling within the state, and the em- 
ployment of assistance, the purchase of sup- 
plies, and the publication of a report is author- 
ized. 

The Maryland commission, although ham- 
pered by the lack of appropriation, has held 
several hearings and is creating an intelligent 
interest in substitutes for employers’ liability 
laws. 

The Employer’s Liability Commission in 
Massachusetts has reported to the Legislature 
now in session three distinct plans for com- 
pensation for accidents. The labor repre- 
sentatives on the commission, Amos T. Saun- 
ders and Joseph A. Parks, urge a permissive 
measure under conditions which they believe 
will make it to the advantage of the employer 
to participate in their plan. Magnus W. Alex- 
ander presents a compulsory. scheme under 
which both employer and employe would be 
forced to contribute to the relief fund. Chair- 
man James A. Lowell also favors a compul- 
sory plan and would obligate the employer to 


compensate the injured in every case, though 
permitting him to escape liability by insuring 
in an authorized company. 

The Missouri Senate appointed a committee 
of five of its own lawyer members to study 
the subject. 

The Federal commission, which held its 
first formal hearing May Io, with three mem- 
bers present, and published a report of 34 
pages, met again June 14 to consider the con- 
stitutional problems of national legislation. 
Numerous attorneys were present, in addition 
to the representatives of the railroads, the 
Association for Labor Legislation being repre- 
sented by Prof. Ernst Freund of the law 
school of the University of Chicago. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


The Canadian National Association of 
Builders’ Exchanges, convinced that compul- 
sory investigation into the causes of trade dis- 
putes by a disinterested tribunal has prevented 
a large proportion of projected strikes during 
the past four years in Canada, has urged 
Parliament to include the building trades 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of 1907. The building trades 
employers are opposing the bill providing for 
an eight-hour day on public words, on the 
ground that any arbitrary limitation of work 
in the building trades is opposed to the natural 
“climatic conditions” of Canada. 


NEW COMPENSATION LAWS 


Nine states have this year enacted work- 
men’s compensation laws: California, Illinois, 
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Kansas, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Washington, and Wisconsin. Ohio, 


Washington, and Wisconsin will try, the plan: 


of state insurance. Three compensation bills 
were reported out of committee by the Minne- 
sota Legislature, but the State Commission 
which promised so well two years ago did not 
even succeed in getting its own bill printed. 


PHOSPHORUS POISONING 


The New York Times of June 6 printed the 
following despatch from Trenton: 

“Eighteen-months-old Dorothy Stone is 
dead of phosphorous poisoning. A box of 
matches having become wet, Mrs. Stone spread 
them out to dry. A short time later she found 
the child chewing the heads. A doctor was 
summoned, but could do nothing to save the 
baby’s life.” 

News items of this kind, and reports of in- 
tentional poisoning by means of the phos- 
phorus in matches, as well as new cases of the 
dreadful “phossy jaw” which affects the work- 
ers in match factories, serve to remind us that 
although the principal manufacturers were 
led last winter to cancel the patent for 
one of the best substitutes for’ the poison, 
this evil will continue until legislation is se- 
cured. One small manufacturer at Garfield, 
New Jersey, is now using the non-poisonous 
substitute, but until Congress passes the Esch 
phosphorus bill there will be no general escape 
from this unnecessary suffering and death. 


WORK-HOURS FOR WOMEN 


Numerous changes have recently been made 
in the laws limiting the working hours of 
women. 

In South Carolina, the law now applies to 
mercantile establishments as well as to textile 
mills. In the former the working hours are 
limited to sixty a week, with not more than 
twelve hours in a day, ending not later than 
ten o’clock at night. 

Washington and California have both passed 
eight-hour laws. Both exempt the canning 
industry, but the Washington act provides that 
if such exception endangers the constitu- 
tionality of the bill, the exception shall be 
dropped. This Washington act applies only 
to mercantile and mechanical establishments, 
laundries, hotels, and restaurants, while the 
California act includes also manufacturing 
establishments, telegraph, and telephone offi- 
ces, the express and transportation com- 
panies, and offices. 

Utah and Missouri have passed nine-hour 
bills, the Utah law extending to hospitals. 

In Massachusetts, a fifty-four-hour bill has 
been enacted. Ohio has secured a fifty-four- 
hour law which permits a ten-hour day, and 
applies to all establishments except mercantile, 
and hotels and canneries. 

The ten-hour day secured in [Illinois in 
1909 is extended to include mercantile and me- 
chanical establishments, factories, laundries, 
hotels and restaurants, telephone and telegraph 
establishments, places of amusement, express 
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companies, common carriers, and public in- 
stitutions, whether incorporated or not. 

In Wisconsin the hours are limited to fifty- 
five a week, and ten in any one day, but if any 
part of such employment occurs between eight 
at night and six in the morning, for more than 
one night a week, the hours are limited to 
eight in any twenty-four, and forty-eight a 
week. 

Minnesota has extended the penalty for vio- 
lation of the ten-hour law to include manu- 
facturing and mechanical as well as mercantile 
establishments. 


MICHIGAN FACTORY INSPECTION 


The sixteenth annual report of State Fac- 
tory Inspection in Michigan is just issued for 
the year tocg. It contains an unusual amount 
of useful information, not the least interesting 
of which is a list of hundreds of orders issued 
to manufacturers by the district inspectors. 
The commissioner urges the need of a larger 
inspection force, better reports of industrial 
accidents, the inclusion of boiler inspection 
under the state department, and the removal 
of the tenure of office of inspectors from the 
field of political influence. 


REPORTS ON UNEMPLOYMENT 


The conclusions of the New York state 
commission which has studied the unemploy- 
ment problem during the past two years are 
set forth in a preliminary report of twenty- 
one pages. The proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Conference on Unemployment, which 
was held in Paris last September, are now 
available in three large volumes weighing 
more than five pounds. 


BUSINESS MEN’S TRIP ABROAD 


One hundred business men 
Boston June 12 on the Cunarder IJver- 
mia for a seventy days’ trip through 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, Aus- 
tria. Hungary, and Switzerland, ending 
in Paris August 15. The party will be 
conducted by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and will include leading business men 
of New England; delegates from commercial 
organizations and municipal governments of 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Paul, and other 
cities; officials representing the government 
and several states, and a number of men in- 
terested in civic and social questions. 

The trip has two objects. The more im- 
portant is to show a group of representative 
American business men the best things that 
leading European cities are doing in com- 
mercial, industrial, transportation, municipal, 
and other economic fields, to exchange experi- 
ence and to promote better relations. The sec- 
ond object is to invite the governments and 
commercial bodies of Furope to send delegates 
to the International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce, to be held in Boston in to12. 
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CRIME AND ITS CURE 


ISABEL C. BARROWS, Contributing Editor 


A WRONG ATTITUDE TO LAW A CAUSE OF CRIME 


WILLIAM E. McLENNAN 
HEADWORKER, WELCOME HALL SOCIAL SETTLEMENT, BUFFALO 


One of the signs of civilization is a growing 
respect for the community’s will as expressed 
in formal enactments. On the Court House at 
Duluth, Minn., is inscribed the following sug- 
gestive statement of the value of the people’s 
laws: “The people’s laws define usages, or- 
dain rights and duties, secure public safety, 
defend liberty, teach reverence and obedience, 
and establish justice.’ The author of that in- 
scription, Charles W. Eliot, ex-president of 
Harvard University, makes another wise and 
true observation when he says that “the law 
embodies the most valuable parts of the ex- 
perience of any people in its onward march 
toward liberty and righteousness.” A savage 
is known by his disregard of whatever tends 
to limit the expression of his own will. If he 
happens to live in a civilized community he 
may try to dignify his lawlessness by calling 
it love of liberty. It is not love of liberty, but 
an undisciplined and selfish self-will. “We are 
all born in subjection,” says Burke, “all born 
equally, high and low, governors and governed. 
; We may bite our chains if we will; but 
we shall be taught that man is born to 
be governed by law; and ‘he that will substitute 
will in the place of it is an enemy of God.” 
Whatever the cause of his criminality, the 
true criminal is, in his way, a savage. He rep- 
resents a reversion to type. By his conduct 
he says that he will not, or cannot, yield his 
will to what the community, in its written 
laws, has decided is best for itself. He is 
anti-social. The center of his ethical system 
is not the good of society, but what he believes 
to be his own benefit. In a sense, every per- 
son who yields to the mob spirit, and for the 
time being unites in overriding the law, is con- 
sciously or unconsciously joining hands with 
the criminal classes. He is practically saying 
that the individual can do as he pleases, which 
is the epitomized creed of the criminal. 

That America is of civilized countries the 
most heedless of law appears to be the verdict 
not of enemies, but of thoughtful Americans. 
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Dr. Eliot is but voicing the conviction of those 
who have made the closest study of conditions 
throughout the nation when he says: “The 
defenses of society have been broken down 

The impunity with which crimes of vio- 
lence are now committed is a disgrace to the 
country. It is time the American com- 
munities realized that a government which does 
not secure to its people order, tranquility, and 
immunity from criminal violence and the fear 
of such violence, does not deserve to be 
called civilized.” 

That there are many causes of crime 
goes without saying. Some criminals are 
also insane; some—possibly ten per cent— 
are criminals by birth; it may even be shown 
‘hat there is a disease of crime. But the 
crimes of the great majority are due mainly to 
the conditions under which they live; what we 
roughly call environment. And of the envi- 
ronment in which a vast number of the crim- 
inally susceptible live, one of the chief char- 
acteristics is lawlessness or at least a wrong 
attitude to law; a disrespect which amounts to 
something like contempt. Whether this con- 
dition has reference to that portion of the 
population represented by dishonest business 
or corrupt politics or to those whose habitat 
is the so-called criminal quarter of a great 
city, the effect is the same. Crime develops 
there as naturally as thistles where the ground 
is prepared for them. A former assistant dis- 
trict attorney of New York county declares un- 
equivocally that “the cause of crime is our gen- 
eral and widespread lack of respect for law.” 
In certain circles it is quietly assumed that 
the laws against the political grafter and the 
commercial thief will not be enforced or, if 
an attempt is made, that something will hap- 
pen to “queer” the proceedings. Among the 
poor there is a practically universal belief that, 
so long as one “stands in” with the alderman, 
the police, or some other influential person, no 
crime, unless it be a first-class felony, will 
be adequately punished. “That laws are made 
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to break, not to obey”, says Jacob Riis, “is a 
fact of which the street takes early notice, and 
shapes its conduct accordingly. Respect for 
the law is not going to spring from disregard 
of it. The boy who smokes his cigarette open- 
ly in defiance of one law, carries the growler 
early and late on weekdays in defiance of an- 
other, and on Sunday of a third; observes 
fourteen saloons clustering about the door of 
his school in contempt of a fourth, which ex- 
pressly forbids their being there; plays hookey 
secure from arrest because nobody thinks of 
enforcing the compulsory education law; or 
slaves in the sweatship under a perjured age 
certificate bought for a quarter of a perjured 
notary; and so on to the end of the long reg- 
ister, while a shoal of devices prohibit him 
from flying a kite, tossing a ball, or romping 
on the grass. The indifference or hy- 
pocrisy that makes dead letters of so many of 
our laws is one of the constantly active feed- 
ers of our jails.” 

The principal causes of the disregard of 
law in this country will be stated differently 
by different people. One will attempt tc 
tempt to show that at the bottom is the disre- 
gard of the law of the home—the home which 
is a microcosm, a little world, in which are 
fairly represented the main activities of the 
state, the place where man receives his first 
lesson with reference to his own rights and 
the rights of others, and where he learns, if 
ever, the sacred character of the law. Another 
will present what appears to be an unanswer- 
able argument that the rich and powerful cor- 
poration, in its haste to become more rich and 
powerful, has, through unscrupulous legal aid, 
practically set the law at defiance, with the re- 
sult that the man in the street is convinced that 
anyone may go unwhipped of justice provided 
he can pay the price. It is an old and familiar 
charge—the corruption of justice by money; 
possibly all the more to be believed because 
it is old and familiar. 

No one can catalogue all the causes of law- 
lessness, much less arrange them in the order 
of their importance. In the final analysis it 
doubtless could be shown that it is the product 
of the times—of our thinking as well as of our 
conduct as a nation. There has been a grad- 
ual “letting down” from the old morality, of 
what for want of a better term we call puritan- 
ism. Some—so persistent is their optimism— 
regard our present state as a logical reaction 
from a too severe view of life and morals. 
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Others blame the foreigner—that convenient 
individual who can always be relied on as a 
foil to set off the native’s superior virtues— 
whose conduct is represented as “continental 
looseness,” strangely ignoring the patent fact 
that the average foreigner is more respectful 
to law than the American-born. 

1 do not wish to minimize any of these al- 
leged causes of lawlessness, or of what may 
perhaps be better termed the lawless atmos- 
phere, when I emphasize the relation of the 
“machinery of justice” itself to lawlessness, 
including in that term not only the methods 
by which criminals are apprehended and pun- 
ished, but also the individuals by whom the 
methods are administered. 

It is freely admitted that there are differ- 
ences of opinion among the wisest and most 
experienced with regard to the whole subject 
of criminal administration. We know that as 
time has passed the method of apprehending 
criminals and the laws relating to their pun- 
ishment have become more and more humane. 
Indeed, there is a growing belief that our en- 
tire legal procedure should look to the curing 
of the criminal rather than to his punishment; 
that there should be no place for revenge; that 
the criminal, whether he happens to be a nor- 
mal or an abnormal person, should be treated 
in the same spirit as controls the skilled and 
unprejudiced physician in his diagnosis and 
treatment of the sick. 

But this belief by no means involves a senti- 
mental attitude toward crime and criminals 
or a discarding of punishment. No matter how 
humane may be the attitude of society, it can- 
not dispense with discipline. However kind- 
ly the public may feel toward the criminal, 
however mild the term used, to the criminal 
himself anything short of giving him his lib- 
erty will be regarded as punishment. Society 
may protest that it does everything for his 
good, but to him all forcible detention will 
seem like retribution. 

The whole question turns upon the kind of 
method employed, with which of course is 
included the manner by which it is operated. 
Now age-long experience names the following 
rules: 

1. That the penal laws shall be administered 
promptly and fairly against all offenders by 
officers chosen for that purpose. 

2. That a speedy and fair trial be given the 
criminal, with a sentence that bears a logical 
relation to the magnitude of the crime. 
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3. That the lawmaking body shall, without 
great delay, revise and amend the penal stat- 
utes as the need appears. 

These rules or principles would appear to be, 
in the light of Anglo-Saxon civilization, axio- 
matic. It is, however, but stating a fact that 
has become a truism to assert that none of 
these principles prevails in the administration 
of criminal law in this country. The laws are 
not fairly and without prejudice carried out 
by the officers of justice; criminals do not 
have a speedy and fair trial with sentences that 
bear a logical relation to their crimes; the 
lawmaking bodies—our legislatures—do not re- 
vise and amend the penal statutes in accord- 
ance with the need. 

There is not a large city in the United States 
where the officers of justice pretend to enforce 
the laws against certain crimes. Indeed, men 
have been elected to office on the assurance 
that certain laws would be disregarded—a 
proclamation to the criminal world that it 
might continue to disobey the laws without 
danger of punishment. But an even more 
deadly influence has been the alliance of officers 
of justice with crime. It is not from the sensa- 
tional press, but from competent and conser- 
vative investigators, that the public has come 
to know that throughout the country there has 
been in effect an alliance of certain officers of 
justice with criminals, by which these. officials 
received commissions amounting in the course 
of a year in some cities to millions of dollars. 
This condition has been so patent to the under- 
world that it is accepted as something demand- 
ing no proof that practically every crime, in- 
cluding first-class felonies, may be committed 
without danger of arrest. This does not mean 
that all officials are involved, but such officials 
as can protect the criminal in his criminality. 
The evidence for this is too voluminous and 
too precise to be doubted. 

But not only have the defenders of justice, 
especially in our large cities, failed to punish 
criminals, but they have deliberately violated 
laws for the protection of both the guilty and 
the innocent. It was frankly asserted recently 
by the chief of police of Buffalo that in mak- 
ing arrests the law requiring warrants was in 
certain cases ignored. He might with equal 
truth have said that this is the custom 
throughout the country. What is this law about 
warrants? The Penal Code of the state of 
New York, following the custom prevailing in 
all Anglo-Saxon countries, substantially de- 
clares that any individual, private citizen, or 
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peace officer may, without a warrant, arrest a 
person for any crime committed in his pres- 
ence; or for a felony actually committed, 
though not in the view of the person making 
the arrest. “The law does not, however, jus- 
tify either an officer or a private citizen arrest- 
ing for a felony without a warrant, on mere 
suspicion or on information that a felony has. 
been committed.” An officer may arrrest any- 
one who-he has “reasonable ground for beliey- 
ing” is the person who committed that particu- 
lar felony. The police, however, interpret the 
law to mean that they may without a warrant 
arrest anybody who has been convicted of 
crime. Indeed, they sometimes go so far as to 
arrest, without a warrant, a person who looks. 
as though he might commit acrime. Now, this 
right of the citizen to be free from the danger 
of arbitrary arrest is one of the priceless pos- 
sessions of our civilization. It goes back to 
the earliest victories of the people of England 
against tyrannical rule. If the police may, 
without a warrant from a magistrate, break 
into a person’s house and put him under arrest 
on mere suspicion, or on the ground of his 
having a police record, then it might as well 
be accepted as our policy that the police are 
justified in breaking the law in order to pre- 
vent lawlessness. More than that, we may as 
well agree at once that people have no rights 
which the police must respect. “A few years 
ago in the city of New York the police quar- 
tered themselves in a certain saloon and res- 
taurant on the suspicion that gambling was go- 
ing on. ‘They seriously. interfered with the 
legitimate business of the proprietor. Finally 
he was forced to ask the court for an injunc- 
tion restrai.:ng the police from their unlawful 
trespassing on his property. The judge, who 
happened to be the present mayor of New 
York, in granting the injunction said: “It is 
irksome to have repeatedly to decide that the 
police have no right to invade any one’s house 
or place of business without a warrant from a 
magistrate, except in pursuit of a fleeing crim- 
inal, or on a call for help against violence and 
the like. The safeguards against invasions and 
against unlawful arrests, which are found in our 
constitution in this country, are the warp and 
woof of our system of government everywhere. 
They mark the distinction between free gov- 
ernment and despotism. When they are set 
at naught,» free government is gone and gov- 
crument by force or despotism takes its place. 
If the police are suffered to invade and raid 
houses and business places. without warrants, 
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they will inevitably use that as a means of ex- 
torting money.” 

The truth is that it is not so much zeal for 
the law that prompts these unlawful arrests 
and invasions, as the desire to save the trouble 
of ferreting out the authors of crime in a 
perfectly legal and legitimate way. There is 
another reason. The average police depart- 
ment has got into the way of thinking that 
every crime which is apt to excite public at- 
tention must be balanced on the books of the 
department within, say, twenty-four hours, 
with the fact of a suspect safely placed be- 
hind the bars. If, as currently reported, there 
is a “wave of crime’ in New York, the de- 
mand should be not for a return to police 
lawlessness, but for more efficient police 
duty, possibly for a better managed depart- 
ment or a larger force. In the process of re- 
forming an institution there will be those who 
do not wish any change and who will either 
consciously or unconsciously embarrass those 
in charge and if possible make it appear that 
the old way was best. 

With respect to the trying and sentencing 
of prisoners, our legal machinery is preposter- 
ously out of date. The Chicago Tribune some 
months ago,’ answering a demand for more 
judges for the state, showed that Illinois, with 
a population of less than 5,000,000, had 241 
judges, not including federal judges and jus- 
tices of the peace, while at the same time Eng- 
land and Wales, with a population aggregating 
32,000,000, had for all purposes but ninety-two 
judges. This, which is not by any means 
exceptional throughout this country, shows why 
justice is so often delayed and defeated. It is 
not because our judges do not perform a fair 
day’s work, but on account of our unscientific, 
bungling svstem. Absurdities with reference 
to the selection of juries and to technicalities 
abound. It is reported that a well-known 
criminal lawyer of New York, who had suc- 
ceeded in saving many of his clients, once had 
a vicious criminal freed because the indict- 
ment read that “a certain knife did kill,” instead 
of reading “did kill with a certain knife.” 
Such travesties of justice, which can be dupli- 
cated many times in the legal history of prac- 
tically every state, are enough to explain why 
the United States has the highest record of 
crimes of all civilized countries, crimes com- 
mitted in connection with revolutions and 
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rebellions not being taken into account. It is 
not strange, in the light of these facts, that 
President Taft in a message to Congress 
declared that a “change in judicial procedure,” 
which would facilitate the dispatch of business 
in both civil and criminal cases, is “the great- 
est need in our American institutions.” 

But it is not enough that the laws be fairly 
enforced by officials who themselves obey the 
law, and that a fair and speedy trial be given _ 
criminals. There is crying need that the law- 
making bodies in state and nation shall re- 
vise the criminal codes of their various locali- 
ties in accordance with intelligent public sen- 
timent and common sense. At present some of 
the most deadly evils are either not noticed at all 
or the punishments meted out are inadequate, 
not to say absurd. Many of the codes reflect 
the spirit of the ancient Pharisees who were 
accustomed to strain out a gnat and swallow a 
camel. “It is a crime to defame a woman’s 
character if you write out your accusation 
upon a slip of paper and pass it to another, 
but it is not crime in New York to arise in 
a crowded hall and ruin her forever by word 
of mouth. If you steal $499 in the day- 
time it is grand larceny in the second degree. 
If you pick the same man’s pocket of a subway 
ticket after sunset, it is grand larceny in the 
first degree.’ The country should demand 
of our lawmaking bodies that they give atten- 
tion to the revising of and the making of new 
laws, not alone when driven to it by an ex- 
pensive working up of public sentiment, but 
through expert advice provided on the initia- 
tive of the bodies themselves. 

It should be taken for granted by those who 
are charged with the execution of the laws 
that what public sentiment does not demand 
shall be repealed is intended to be enforced. 
But the legislature is not on that account ex- 
cused from the duty of repealing those laws 
which are ambiguous or obscure, out of har- 
mony with the progressive development of the 
age, or apt to be used by corrupt officials for 
blackmailing the public. In their efforts to 
reform our penal codes the members of legis- 
latures will, as a matter of course, meet op- 
position from many quarters, possibly none 
more embarrassing than from the good people 
who inherit the Puritan’s zeal for making 
strict laws, but appear to be without the Puri- 
tan’s courage and persistency in enforcing 
them. 


JOTTINGS 


JOSEPH F. SCOTT PROMOTED 


In the appointment by Governor Dix of 
Joseph F. Scott to succeed Superintendent 
Cornelius V. Collins in the management of the 
penal institutions of the state, the principle 
of civil service promotion is recognized. Mr. 
Scott was a Vermont boy, though he went to 
school in Mass- 
achusetts, and 
his country life 
developed the 
splendid  phy- 
sique which fits 
him physically 
fom, “22 swork 
which demands 
strength and 
courage as well 
as other quali- 
ties. When the 
writer first 
knew him he 
was an assist- 
ant to Gardiner 
Tufts, the excellent superintendent of the 
reformatory for men in Concord, Mass. 
After Colonel Tufts died in 1901, Mr. Scott 
succeeded him as superintendent and improved 
on the teachings of his master. 
feeling of great loss in Massachusetts when 
Mr. Scott was called to Elmira, in 1903, to take 
the place left vacant by the resignation of that 
prince of prison leaders, Z. R. Brockway. Since 
Napanoch has been converted into a reforma- 
tory, both that and Elmira have been under 
the care of Mr. Scott, and his success has 
been manifest in every direction. He remains 
in prison or reformatory work from intense 
interest in it. With ample means to retire 
and live a life of ease, he prefers the per- 
plexing problems and the unceasing respon- 
sibility of work among prisoners. He knows 
the men personally as few wardens know 
their prisoners. He has made a special effort 
to root out tuberculosis in his institutions, 
and all tuberculosis prisoners are kept apart 
from the rest. Under his supervision, in the 
wider field of the state, we may look for 
many reforms which are greatly needed and 
which demand a man of Superintendent Scott’s 
calibre. 

Mr. Scott has not forgotten his old Ver- 
mont home. Every summer sees him 
among its green hills. In his native village 
he is regarded as a loyal friend. Among other 
good things which he has done for his towns- 
people is the marking of the graves of the 
old revolutionary patriots with appropriate me- 
morial stones. 

The Elmira Star for once disproves the say- 
ing that a prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country. It says: “Colonel Scott's 
wide prison experience, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with prison needs, his extensive, expert 
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knowledge of things pertaining to criminology, 
his inherent devotion to corrective ideas, make 
him the one man of the moment” for the place 
he is to occupy and “the people of the 
state appreciate the need of a practical man 
for practical work.” 

eer. 


PRISON-MADE GOODS 


“Why brand prison-made goods?” asks the 
Lowell Courier. It answers its own question: 
“To injure their sale, of course. But why de- 
sire to make them unsaleable? It is 
nothing short of crime to keep the prisoner 
in idleness while he is serving a sentence, be- 
cause it brings on the prison disease of inertia 
and lost confidence. Suppose the goods are 
prison-made; they are made by the same hands 
that a little later must seek to labor in the 
world again for a livelihood. Let the 
men who want prison goods labeled devote 
their efforts to reforming the men who have 
made such goods.” 


PRISONERS LEAVE CONNECTICUT 
The terms of 134 prisoners have expired 


at the Connecticut State Prison during 
the past year, 120 of whom have _ been 
met by representatives of the Connecti- 
cut Prison Association upon their re- 


lease. Others were assisted by the associa- 
tion when they were paroled or pardoned. A 
peculiar situation in connection with the care 
of the discharged prisoner in Connecticut is 
brought about by the fact that almost half of 
those discharged wish to leave the state. 
Nearly half claim to be going home or to rela- 
tives. An effort is made to keep in touch 
with them and to steady them whenever pos- 
sible. A letter urging the ministers of the 
state to observe prison Sunday was sent out, 
and with it a list of the books on criminology 
in their local library. Considerable interest 
was shown throughout the state in the ob- 
servance. of Prison Sunday, and the newspa- 
pers did their share. 


WANTED 


Superintendent for colored orphan asylum, 
New York, involving the care of 300 children. 
Cottage System. An opportunity to do ex- 
perimental and constructive work with one 
of our backward races. Must have mission- 
ary spirit and belief that the laggard can 


catch up. 
Miss C. M. Woop, 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


By social worker of training and experience, 
position as Headworker of Settlement, or to 
organize Settlement in social work. Address 

, Care of The Survey. 
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FURNITURE STRIKE 
IN GRAND RAPIDS 


For more than two months the chief 
industry of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
been almost at a standstill. For eight 
weeks about 6,000 men have been out 
of work. Thirty-eight factories have 
been idle all or part of the time. With 


the end of this month the furniture sea- - 


son begins and some of the factory own- 
ers are now making special efforts to re- 
sume work. Unless a_ settlement is 
reached soon, most serious consequences 
affecting the prosperity of over 100,000 
people will follow. If Grand Rapids 
cannot fill this season’s orders, it has 
even been said the city is in danger of 
losing its leadership in the trade. 

The crux of the situation seems to be 
unionism. Many of the workmen are 
Hollanders and are very loyal church 
members. Until recently their ministers 
have discouraged them from becoming 
union members, but shortly before the 
strike the church changed its attitude. 
As a result the strength of the unions 
increased, and so the strike became a 
possibility. Through the union, the men 
asked for a conference with the em- 
ployers to consider three requests—a 
nine-hour day instead of ten hours, a 
IO per cent increase in wages, and the 
elimination of piece work. Perhaps be- 
cause unionism is a new thing in the fur- 
niture business, the manufacturers ig- 
nored the communications of the union. 
The mayor offered the services of his 
office to help bring about peace and sug- 
gested that a citizen’s committee be ap- 
pointed, but the employers replied that 
they did not need his help. Afterwards 
they officially accused-him of poisoning 
the minds of the workers against them 
for political reasons. 

The Evening Press then addressed 
the manufacturers editorially, criticising 
them for their unwillingness to discuss 
the merits of their case with the public. 
As a result of this outspoken stand of 
the paper, which has, nevertheless, pre- 
sented all the facts for both sides fully, 
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the manufacturers came out into the open 
through a commission. 

A. self-constituted citizen’s committee 
of five, which disbanded at the end of 
two weeks, did some good work. It 
was a commission of inquiry, not of 
arbitration. Its findings were in the main 
favorable to the manufacturers. The men 
had claimed that the Grand Rapids man- 
ufacturers could shorten the day and 
raise wages even though outside compe- 
tition is keen. They asserted that the lat- 
ter should do so because the present aver- 
age rate of pay, which the commission 
found is $11.2714 a week, is not a liv- 
ing wage, and because the hours are too 
long to permit the men-to live normal 
social lives. They also said that the em- 
ployers maintained a blacklist and dis- 
charged men for being unionists. 

The employers association, to which 
thirty-six of the largest factories belong, 
refused the demands made and denied 
the statements of their workmen in the 
support of them. The commission re- 
ported that the manufacturers’ statement 
of the keen competition they had to meet 
is correct and that no blacklist is main- 
tained. It made no recommendation as 
to wages, though it asserted that these 
had been raised slightly over 16 per 
cent in the last five years, but suggested 
that the nine-hour day be tried. It also 
said that the piece-work system, though 
scientific, is open to abuse. The report 
failed to cover many important points 
and had little influence on the situation. 
The members admitted in the report that 
they had disagreed on some points. 
Afterwards one member called upon the 
workers to return to work while another 
appealed to the manufacturers to grant 
the terms of the men. 

The manufacturers have decided to 
open recruiting stations in other cities 
and have taken out injunction suits 
against picketing. The men are allowed, 
however, to watch the factories to learn 
how many are working, and by peace- 
ful means to persuade men to join the 
unions. In response to an appeal in the 
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Evening Press after some violence had 
occurred about thirty strikers enrolled in 
the special police force of one hundred 
men sworn in to.help keep order. Alto- 
gether the Evening Press has shown 
what a distinct public service can be per- 
formed by a fearless or free-necked 
newspaper in time of industrial dispute. 

The workers do not demand a closed 
shop, and agreements have been con- 
cluded with six factories on a nine-hour 
basis. In two cases, the men went back 
without any contract when the firms an- 
nounced the terms on which they would 
employ them. One of these firms, as a 
result seemingly of this action, felt 
obliged to retire from the manufactur- 
ers’ association. 

Influential citizens meanwhile have 
urged that efficiency experts be employ- 
ed to report upon all phases of the in- 
dustry, in the hope that by the introduc- 
tion of better methods a way may be 
found by which the companies may be 
enabled to grant better hours and pay. 


U. S. STEEL RELIEF PLAN 
HAS BEEN CONTINUED 


The finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation has contintied 
its voluntary accident relief plan for an- 
other year. A few slight changes are 
made in the direction of greater liber- 
ality or of more specific definition as to 
the amount of relief in given classes of 
cases. Thus, the maximum daily relief 
for married men living with their fam- 
ilies and temporarily injured has been in- 
creased from two dollars to two dollars 
and a half a day. It is now specifically 
stated that 


where it is shown to the satisfaction of the 
manager that single men contribute regularly 
to the support of actual dependents, the man- 
ager shall have authority to fix the amount of 
relief, within the limits of relief for married 
men 


‘and also that 


married men not living with their families 
shall be classed as single men. 

These two provisions taken together, 
therefore, establish the status of cases of 
immigrant workmen who leave widows 
and orphans resident abroad. At the time 


that the steel corporation announced its 
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relief plan, one point of criticism made 
by Tur Survey was that as immigrants 
make up often considerably over half the 
labor force in the steel plants, to leave 
the determination of relief for the very 
considerable number of non-resident 
families among them to the discretion of 
the company managers was a pretty 
sweeping exception to an otherwise spec- 
ific and easily understandable relief 
scheme. No such exception was embod- 
ied in the compensation plan of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, an- 
nounced at the same time. ‘The steel 
corporation has co-operated it is stated 
with the consuls of foreign countries very 
fully, in identifying the families of de- 
ceased workmen, and its practice has 


been to award benefits of about two-. 


thirds the amount awarded resident fam- 
ilies in similar circumstances, in the be- 
lief that such a proportion represents the 
difference in purchasing power of money 
here and abroad. The new paragraphs 
define more clearly the general line of 
policy laid down by the finance committee 
in these matters, but still leave the de- 
cision to the discretion of company man- 
agers. 

The practice in dealing with cases of 
permanent total disablement is stated 
specifically in a new clause: 


For permanent total disablement, such 
amount as may be required in the judgment 
of the manager to make suitable provision for 
the injured man, but in no case less than the 
death relief for such a man. Loss of both 
hands, feet, or eyes, or of any two of these 
members, shall be classed as permanent total 
disablement. 


In the case of such permanent disable- 
ment, the fact that the injured man still 
lives often puts the family in a more pre- 
carious situation than if he had been 
killed outright; and it is in appreciation 
of this situation that the death relief is 
made the minimum for such cases. 

One of the most important features of 
a relief plan, such as that instituted vol- 
untarily by the steel corporation, as it 
is of compensation legislation, is the fact 
that a man can go to work in the morn- 
ing with full knowledge as to how his 
family will be cared for in case of acci- 
dent. The changes noted are all in the 
direction of increasing that assurance. 
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But perhaps the most noteworthy addi- 
tion to the relief plan is a paragraph 
which provides that 

whenever the persons entitled to receive any 
lump sum so consent, the relief will be paid to 
a savings bank or trust company to be held 
at interest and paid over to the persons en- 
titled to it in such instalments as may _ be 
agreed upon. This is earnestly recommended 
in all cases. 

Under a voluntary plan it is of course 
impossible for a relief department to re- 
quire people to accept payment by instal- 
ment, but in many cases the desirability 
of so doing is apparent, lest the benefit 
be quickly dissipated. The steel corpor- 
ation thus goes out of its way to encour- 
age such trust funds. 


CO-ORDINATING 
SAFETY-WORK 

Another important development, on 
the accident prevention side of the steel 
corporation’s work, is the transfer of C. 
L. Close, safety expert of the National 
Tube Company, to the service of the 
steel corporation itself, where he is at- 
tached to the law department for work 
in connection with the safety committee. 
Mr. Close has been one of the most suc- 
cessful of the experts whose technique 
has developed under the concerted safety 
campaign instituted by the steel corpora- 
tion with the appointment of this central 
committee in April, 1908. 

The responsibility for overhauling, 
equipping, and inspecting plants from the 
standpoint of preventing accidents was 
left in the hands of the constituent com- 
panies. The National Tube Company 
was fortunate in having at the head of 
its claim department Thomas W. Ewing, 
an attorney who was one of the pioneer 
steel men to be profoundly concerned 
at the misery and waste which were due 
to the absence of systematic schemes of 
relief and prevention, and to urge change. 
Under these two men, with the co-op- 
eration of everybody from president to 
the members of the workmen’s commit- 
tees, the tube company has worked out 
standards and methods which excite quick 
admiration from visitors to its plants at 
McKeesport, Loraine, and elsewhere. 
The central committee on safety of the 
steel corporation has acted as a clearing- 
house between the different constituent 
companies, collecting and interchanging 
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photographs, blue-prints, and other in- 
formation as to new devices. The ap- 
pointment of a secretary, giving full time 
to the committee, should materially de- 
velop its joint usefulness. For that mat- 
ter, in the view of the law department of 
the steel corporation, the mills are so 
many laboratories for invention and pro- 
gress in the line of safeguarding em- 
ployes, the results of which are open to 
all employers. In this connection, it may 
be noted that the Smithsonian Institute 
is to reprint in the annual report to Con- 
gress of the board of regents the paper 
on safety provisions by David S. Beyer, 
chief safety inspector of the American 
Steel and Wire Company. This paper 
was published in THE Survey for May 7, 
1910, and reprinted in Crystal Eastman’s 
Work-Accidents and the Law. An ar- 
ticle by John A. Fitch, on the develop- 
ment of human conservation in the 
Illinois Steel Company’s plants, where 
the slogan is “Boosting for Safety,” will 
be published in THe Survey in the fall. 
The members of the safety committee 
of the steel corporation are as follows: 
Charles MacVeagh, chairman; C. L. 
Close, secretary; R. J. Young, Illinois 
Steel Company; Stephen W. Tener, 
American Steel & Wire Company; E. H. 
Windom, Oliver Iron Mining Company ; 
G. M. Cooper, American Bridge Com- 
pany>-G.” K. “Preston, Carnegie) steel 
Company; F. B. Dodge, Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company. 


PITTSBURGH AND 
THE LAW-MAKERS 


Having left much undone, yet having 
accomplished more than was expected, 
the 1911 session of the Pennsylvania 
legislature when it adjourned May 25 
had enacted many measures of benefit 
to the citizens of Pittsburgh and the 
larger constituency of the state. In the 
heat of the final struggle, disappointed 
by their inability to gain progressive 
measures of the type of the referendum, 
Pittsburgh’s civic organizations and citi- 
zens generally were slow to realize that 
they had much to show for the legislative 


session. To the credit of the legislature, 
also, a number of particularly ob- 
noxious measures had been quickly 


buried. An example was the effort to 
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provide for the licensing of a brewery 
merely by the payment of a state tax 
instead of by action of the county courts. 
A companion bill, suffering a similar 
fate, would have placed the granting of 
retail liquor licenses in the hands of polit- 
ically appointed county boards. 

The term “gang-ridden” could be ap- 
plied to the legislature in only a modified 
sense. In the House, 77 out of a total 
of 207 members were generally held to 
be independent, and many others went 
back and forth across the line, so that 
the State Republican organization was 
frequently defeated in the lower body. 
The machine had things its own way 
in the senate by a narrow margin, abso- 
lutely controlling 26 men out of a mem- 
bership of 50. 

Pittsburgh is affected by this year’s 
law-making more than by that of any 
recent legislature. Her form of muni- 
cipal government is changed. and an 


equally radical transformation has been . 


wrought in the form of government of 
her schools. On May 30 Governor John 
K. Tener signed the bill which gives the 
city nine councilmen, who are to receive 
an annual salary of $6,500. The 67 
members of the old bi-cameral body are 
out of office. Many progressive fea- 
tures of the “Pittsburgh Plan” bill, for 
which the united civic bodies waged a 
thirteen months’ campaign, were allow- 
ed to drag along until the last moment be- 
fore they were squelched. While the pro- 
visions for a non-partisan ballot and the 
recall were smothered at the outset, the 
referendum and _ initiative provisions 
were defeated at the ‘eleventh hour. 
That feature of the plan providing for 
a small, salaried council elected at large 
was passed, but the inauguration of the 
new form of government was made a 
matter of appointment. 


NINE MEN TO GOVERN 
CITY OF HALF A MILLION 


As result the experiment of a thor- 
oughly “business man’s” government is 
to be tried out in the next six months 
for the first time in a large city of the 
over-half-million class. On June 6 Gov- 
ernor Tener appointed to the cotincil a 
group of men “representative of busi- 
ness, wealth, and of property from top to 
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bottom and crossways.” The average 
Pittsburgher sighed his relief when the 
list of the appointees was published. It 
might have been so much worse! In 
fact, many feel that under the circum- 
stances, Pennsylvania’s governor could 
scarcely have made a better selection. 

The appointed councilmen are to serve 
until January 1, when their places will 
be taken by nine men elected at large 
at the November elections. Owing to 
their positions in the business world, few 
of the present body are expected to “run” 
for the office. While-none of the new 
councilmen was particularly active in the 
ageressive campaign for a new form 
of city government, at least three are 
counted upon implicity to be independent 
of all outside influences. On the other 
hand several have given indication in the 
past that they are willing to play the 
game side by side with politicians aid 
are of the type termed “reasonabic” or 
“practical”; four having a leaning to- 
ward the present municipal adminis- 
tration. ; 

The new councilmen are :— 

E. V. Babcock, president of several 
lumber companies ; 

D. P. Black, president of the Real Es- 
tate Trust company ; 

J. M. Goehring, attorney, former state 
senator ; 

W. A.~ Hoeveler, president storage 
warehouses ; 

A. J. Kelly Jr., president the Common- 
wealth Trust Co.; 

De), 2Pukerr,«physiciat: 

Enoch Rauh, president mercantile 
house ; 

W G. Wilkins, consulting engineer ; 

Dr. S. S. Woodburn, physician. 

After four years of discussion, the 
Pennsylvania school code became a fact. 
As it affects Pittsburgh and Philadel- 
phia, the code substitutes for the district 
school boards—sixty-six of them in the 
case of Pittsburgh—a centralized board 
of fifteen men, to be appointed by 
the county judges. Each ward will 
have an elected board of school 
visitors, whose power is limited to 
recommendations to the central body. 
The change becomes effective Jan- 
wary I, next. Under the present 
system the directors of a majority of the 
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districts play politics and spend money 


extravagantly without check. The pres- 


ent central board, comprising a repre- 
sentative from each district, has had 
supervision only over such matters as 
text-books and high schools. Its effic- 
iency as a municipal instrument is shown 
by the fact that two factions have been 
fighting for years over the selection of an 
architect for a long-needed high school. 
The new code provides for the proper 
oversight, accounting, and auditing of 
expenditures. Moreover, under the new 
plan taxation for school purposes will 
be evenly divided over the city. At 
present, by the ward system, some thick- 
ly populated districts are starved. Of 
equal moment, from a tax reform 
standpoint, is the passage of bills pro- 
viding a uniform rate of assessment and 
taxation for second-class cities (Pitts- 
burgh and Scranton), and abolishing the 
city, rural, and agricultural rates which 
tended to leave large sections of vacant 
ground undeveloped and to throw the 
burden of government upon small homes 
and stores. The passage of this classifi- 
cation bill is regarded as one of the most 
important gains made by Pittsburgh. 
One of the severe disappointments af- 
forded by the legislature was its fail- 
ure to pass Governor. Tener’s public 
utilities bill. Mayor Magee’s adminis- 
tration and the Pittsburgh civic organi- 
zations joined hands in support of it as 
they did in the case of the tax bills. 


THE LEGISLATURE A 
CIVIC CHAUTAUQUA 


The employers’ liability and = work- 
men’s compensation bill, patterned on 
that of New Jersey, breathed its last in 
committee, as did the following meas- 
ures of Pittsburgh origin: bills empow- 
ering second-class cities to tax public 
utility companies for general revenue 
purposes; to regulate, license, and tax 
billboards; to construct or to acquire 
and maintain street railways, electric 
light plants, gas plants, and other public 
utilities and to lease the same to corpor- 
ations or individuals; to create a bureau 
of public utilities in the department of 
public works; to assess against railroads 
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and street railways benefits and dam- 
ages caused by a change in the grade of 
streets. 

A bill, now a law, expected to prove 
of practical importance in meeting the 
housing problem, gives the Pittsburgh 
department of health authority to cause 
the vacation or destruction of buildings 
dangerous to the public health. Hereto- 
fore the health department has had lit- 
tle backing in law to force property own- 
ers to heed its warnings or obey its reg- 
ulations. 

Governor Tener has signed the follow- 
ing additional bills, important from a 
Pittsburgh viewpoint:—measures ex- 
empting all kinds of machinery from tax- 
ation; creating a municipal art commis- 
sion; enabling counties to appropriate 
money for flood prevention; enabling 
counties to appropriate money or issue 
bonds for the Pittsburgh and Ohio River 
Ship canal. The governor vetoed a bill 
establishing a city forestry department, 
but signed one which gives the city 
power to regulate the emission of smoke 
from chimneys and smokestacks. 

A few months ago the bureau of smoke 
inspection in Pittsburgh passed out of 
existence with a state supreme court find- 
ing that the act under which it was es- 
tablished was unconstitutional. The pres- 
ent bill, now a law, re-establishes the 
bureau, gives its officers power of en- 
forcement, and prevents Pittsburgh from 
losing all that she has gained in recent 
years in the fight against smoke. 

A new department of municipal gov- 
ernment ,that of city planning, will be 
installed in Pittsburgh and Scranton, by 
a new law. It is to be in the form of a 
commission of nine men, appointed by 
the mayor. They will serve without com- 
pensation and do not necessarily have to 
be residents of the city. The powers of 
the new department are limited to recom- 
mendations to council, except in the case 
of new lot plans, which must be accepted 
by the city planning department before 
they can be passed upon the council. 
Some opposition to the city planning bill 
was aroused by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which asked the governor to veto 
the measure, former Mayor George W. 
Guthrie contending that power was be- 
ing taken away from the city council 
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and conferred too freely upon the pro- 
posed new department. 

In Pittsburgh much has been done to 
educate the citizenship to a realization 
of the need of adequate city planning 
and this new city department will be 
watched with interest. The Pittsburgh 
Civic Commission eighteen months ago 
issued a joint report by Frederick Law 
Olmstead, Bion J. Arnold, and John R. 
Freeman, experts of national standing in 
their respective lines, on an outline of 
what an adequate city plan should con- 
sist of. Since then the Civic Commis- 
sion has issued an extensive report by 
Mr. Olmsted on the street systems, water- 
front, and recreation grounds of Pitts- 
burgh and the immediate vicinity ; while 
under the direction of the city adminis- 
tration Mr. Arnold has reported on the 
street railways problem. Studies are 
now being made of the sewage and wat- 
er systems, and a commission represent- 
ative of civic and technical bodies is en- 
gaged in the work of codifying the build- 
ing laws. 

The independent speeches and notes 
of many‘senators and representatives in 
the recent session, and the close fight 
waged on a number of important ques- 
tions, came as a surprise to the growing 
number of Pittsburghers interested in 
civic progress. Evidence was given that 
Pennsylvania had gone much farther on 
the way marked out by progressive states 
than was thought possible. 

The fundamental questions involved 
in the forms of municipal government, 
the conduct of the public schools, the 
control of public utilities, and the meth- 
ods and principles of taxation were ex- 
ploited in newspapers, expounded from 
pulpits, and driven home by speakers at 
mass meetings. All the agitation centered 
upon Harrisburg, and the excitement 
rose and fell as the legislators opposed or 
acquiesced in the intent of the people. 
In consequence, the 1911 session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature formed a back- 
ground for a truly remarkable campaign 
of education in municipal government. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 

The Philadelphia Training School for 
Social Work has proved so successful 
during its initial year that it is to be en- 
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larged. With a curriculum calling for 
two classes a week from October to June 
and field work of at least sixteen hours 
a week, it had an enrollment of sixty- 
three, including church visitors, workers 
in agencies for child welfare, hospital so- 
cial service, visitors, organized charity 
agents, nurses, anti-tuberculosis work- 
ers, probation officers, and school teach- 
ers. In addition to the class work each 
student did field work under the direc- 
tion of one of the charitable agencies. 

The mission of the training school is 
significant for Philadelphia, which has a 
large charitable equipment. For the most 
part its charitable institutions are his- 
toric, with traditions that reach back in 
some cases almost as far as the city it- 
self. Since the establishment of schools 
of philanthropy in other cities, Philadel- 
phians have gone to them and have taken 
up social work elsewhere. An efficient 
training school in Philadelphia, which 
will give practical and thorough training 
in the principles and methods of chari- 
table work, can do much to keep in Phila- 
delphia the people of promise who are 
now entering social work elsewhere. 
Moreover, the opportunity for training 
at home will increase the number of 
workers. 

The school has demonstrated, more or 
less as a by-product, another element of 
value to the community. There is cry- 
ing need in Philadelphia, as everywhere, 
for closer co-operation in charitable 
work. Failure to establish such co-oper- 
ation is due largely to failure on the part 
of charities to appreciate each other’s 
efforts, which in turn is due partly to ig- 
norance and partly to lack of acquaint- 
ance. In bringing together the people who 
are doing the practical work in charity 
and giving them a common training, the 
school is contributing largely to the 
spirit of co-operation and understanding 
in the community. 

All the schools of philanthropy in this 
country have drawn largely on practical 
social workers for their instructing 
staffs. Philadelphia, fortunately, offers 
a wide variety of charitable and social 
agencies. The experts available for in- 
struction purposes in the school stand 
high in their various fields, and there are 
many of them. The outline of work for 
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next year and the list of instructors is 
- too long for publication here, but may 
be obtained of the executive secretary, 
William O. Easton, 1506 Arch street. 
Philadelphia is to be congratulated 
upon the launching of this project for a 
Training School for Social Work. As 
it has been expressed, Philadelphia is 
no longer “willing to let incompetent peo- 
ple try to make competent the incom- 
petent poor.” 


THE LEHIGH VALLEY 
CHILD CONFERENCE 


Two hundred social workers, teachers, 
judges, college professors, and parents 
gathered in Palmerton, Pa., on May 13, 
at the. new Neighborhood House re- 
cently erected by the New Jersey Zinc 
Company for the benefit of its employes, 
for the second Child Helping Conference 
of the Lehigh Valley. Besides the vari- 
ous institutions, societies, and organiza- 
tions of the Lehigh Valley, the follow- 
ing were officially represented in the 
membership of the conference: 

The Civic Club of Philadelphia, the 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 
the Pennsylvania Juvenile Court and 
Probation Society, The Children’s Bu- 
reau of Philadelphia, Hartley House of 


New York, Federation of Pennsylvania . 


Womens’ Clubs, and the factory inspec- 
tor of Pennsylvania. 

Florence Hughes, head worker of the 
Neighborhood House, Palmerton, Pa., 
welcomec the members of the confer- 
ence in an address that gave thoughtful 
suggestions for the co-ordination of the 
child helping interests in the Lehigh Val- 
ley. The president of the conference, 
James Struthers Heberling, superintend- 
ent of the William T. Carter Junior Re- 
public, Redington, Pa., at whose insti- 
gation the first conference last year was 
called, responded. He said that as 
he travelled up the valley during the 
beautiful morning, the lines of Coleridge, 
“Life went a-Maying when I was 
young,” had recurred to him, and he 


added: 


Life will go a-maying for a long time in 
human lives when great corporations look be- 
yond the muscle and brain of the employees 
who serve its interests, and give them such 
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magnificant opportunities as the New Jersey 
Zinc Company provides in the Neighborhood 
House. This is to be a day of inspiration, of 
self-effacement, a day of decision when we 
shall go back to the children of this valley 
to fulhll our personal obligations to the chil- 
dren whose lives touch ours. 


Edwin D. Solenberger, of Phila- 
delphia, secretary of the Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, in an address 
on The Dependent Child, made a special 
appeal to the conference to urge the pas- 
sage of the three Owen child labor billls 
now in the judiciary general committee 
of the senate at Harrisburg, and to work 
to have them pass the legislature without 
amendments. He spoke of the shame 
that rests on to many counties of the 
state in which dependent children are 
cared for in almshouses and jails. 

The second address, on Children’s 
Rights, was by Mrs. Joseph P. Mum- 
ford, vice-president of the National 
Congress of Mothers, who for eigh- 
teen years was a prominent member 
of the Board of Public Education of 
Philadelphia. She outlined the inalien- 
able rights of children to a clean birth 
and good food, to a good education, and 
to be understood. 

After a luncheon the delegates visited 
the Palmer Memorial Church, the hos- 
pital, and other points of interest in the 
busy zine town. 

In the afternoon Miss Matthews, of 
the Hartley House, New York, spoke 
on “Neighborhood Houses in Industrial 
Towns,” and particularly with reference 
to the manner of thcir operation. The 
discussion was begun by Prof. John 
Stewart of Lehigh University, who de- 
nounced as useless and unmodern the 
sort of education the public schools are 
giving to the children of foreigners, who 
form the greater part of the population 
in Bucks, Carbon, Lehigh, Luzerne and 
Northampton counties. He compared the 
congestion, the ignorance, and the need 
for civic and social enlightenment in this 
section with the worst conditions in the 
slums of a large city, and stated that 
the percentage of illiteracy in this state 
is higher than in many others, because 
the commonwealth has done nothing to 
assimilate the thousands of foreigners 
who form its mining and industrial 
population in the small towns. He said: 
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We are turning out casual: laborers who 
are not fitted for anything in particular. This 
class makes up the army of the unemployed 
in England, and it is this class that we are 
cultivating here in.this valley. We are in the 
midst of a maze of social problems, and it is 
time to arrest the flow of talk, and do some- 
thing to have the child labor laws, the com- 
pulsory education and the health laws we 
now have on the statute books enforced. We 
must get hold of the Slavic boy and teach him 
a trade, and not let him drift from sheer lack 
of opportunity into the class of ne’er-do-wells. 

. Prentice Murphy, superintendent 
of the Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia, 
spoke on the Child and Probation, show- 
ing how the laws of the state are 
so framed that children can actually be 
placed in homes and parents may have 
no means of knowing where they are. 

Resolutions were passed requesting the 
transfer of children in almshouses to the 
care of private families, indorsing the 
Walnut Child Labor Bills and the 
Sproul bill creating a State Probation 
Commission, recommending the exten- 
sion of branches of the Children’s Aid 
Society in the counties of the state, ad- 
vocating the use of the school-houses at 
night as community centres, and estab- 
lishing a program bureau to act as an 
information centre on all matters. per- 
taining to the child welfare institutions 
of the Lehigh Valley. 

The committee on time and place se- 
lected Mauch Chunk, Pa., as the place 
of meeting for 1912, and Saturday, May 
18, as the date. Next year’s officers are: 
J. S. Heberling of Rediagton, president; 
Judge F. M. Trexler of Allentown and 
David J. Pearsall, Mauch Chunk, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. W. B. Butler, Mauch 
Chunk, secretary and treasurer. 


SPREAD OF THE 
SANE FOURTH 


With an impetus which promises to 
curtail greatly the 1911 Fourth of July 
fatality list, the Sane Fourth movement 
has spread throughout the country. From 
Cleveland, Baltimore, Chicago, New 
York, Springfield, Mass., Toledo, De- 
troit, Camden, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
D. C., St. Paul, Trenton, Boston, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., New Britain, Conn., Al- 
bany, N. Y., to mention but a few cities 
which have had proper celebrations, the 


idea is radiating. The newest agency 
used for fighting for a sane fourth is the 
moving-picture film which the Edison 
company has placed on the market. In 
Pennsylvania the State Medical Society 
has made a report on independence day 
injuries in that state, while for eight 
years the American Medical Association 
through its journal has gathered the 
statistics of July casualties. In its last 
report it says: 

The returns this year (1910) are most en- 
couraging since they show an enormous reduc- 
tion. in the number of deaths and of injuries. 
The totals are the lowest since .. . 1903. The 
reason for this marked reduction in both 
deaths and injuries is clearly due to the adop- 
tion of saner methods of celebration by sev- 
eral of our larger cities and by hundreds of 
smaller ones. 


Where the municipal authorities and 
civic organizations took up the task of 
providing more intelligent methods of 
celebration, says the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, the re- 
sults have been more than satisfactory. 
Chicago last year spent $50,000 for its 
pageant and plans a similar program 
this year. Pittsburgh has employed spe- 
cial artists to direct its pageant. 

In spite of progress which shows 
that agitation for a sane Fourth has 
tangible results, 131 people were killed 
last year and nearly 3,000 mutilated. 
Blank cartridge wounds in eight years 
have caused 854 deaths from tetanus. 
Most of these were boys from six to six- 
teen years of age. The number of cases 
last year, seventy-two, was less than 
half the score in 1909. Sixty-seven 
deaths resulted from these seventy-two 
cases, which shows that tetanus brings 
almost certain death. So serious are the 
results that it is fair to say that the use 
of the blank cartridge by boys should be 
stopped. Trenton, Cleveland, Washing- 
ton, and Baltimore, which have prohibi- 
tive ordinances, by their experience show 
that the Fourth of July list of deaths can 
be prevented, for in these cities but one 
fatal accident, which was in Cleveland, 
occurred. The restrictive measures in 
New York and Chicago seem not to have 
succeeded as well, though a great ad- 
vance was made in these cities also. 
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GENTLE FOUNDER OF THE 
CAMP SCHOOLS 


EVALYN CAMPBELL LOVEJOY 


On an evening in May Sarah Wool 
Moore addressed an audience in White 
Plains, N. Y., in characteristic fashion. 
She told her hearers how much a com- 
plete set of garden implements would 
help the labor camp school at Valhalla, 
N. Y. and proffered the privilege of pro- 
viding them. This proved to be her 
last active service in a great cause. 
During the following night she was 
stricken at the labor camp in Valhalla, 
and died there May 19, aged sixty-five 
years. ; 

On the surface the securing of garden 
tools for a few aliens would seem a 
trivial achievement to mark the close 
of a noble life. Its real value appears in 
the light of a sentence which occurs in an 
article written by Miss Moore for THE 
SuRVEY in June, 1910: “A movement to 
improve the quality of a nation’s citizen- 
ship is worthy of the name statesman- 
ship.” The application of this statement 
to the educational innovation which she 


conceived and planned would have been . 


vigorously opposed by her. It was her 
modest estimate of her own work which 
enabled her to see and use the little 
opportunities to advance the general plan. 

She possessed not only the imagination 
to conceive a magnificent ideal, but the 
perseverance to achieve it in minutest 
detail. These qualities of mind and 
character were cultivated and strengthen- 
ed by an art training under the best 
masters in Italy, Germany, and Austria, 
and by nine years of teachng in the art 
department of the University of Ne- 
braska. When she devoted her life to 
interpreting the alien elements in our 
citiznship, each to each, and making them 
mutually helpful, these characteristics as- 
‘sured success. Her birth and culture 
made her responsive to all refinements 
of life, and gave her the insight of a 
truly democratic spirit which discerns 
beauty of thought and action without re- 
gard to accidental setting. 

Her studies in Italy had brought to her 
a keen appreciation of the valuable con- 
tribution the Italian character might 


make to America. Observation in this. 
country convinced her that only the in- 


dustrial value of the immigrant was being 


considered. Also she found there was a 
dearth of effort on even the lower plane 
—that of doing something for him. 
These considerations led to her efforts 
for the formation of the Society for 
Italian Immigrants on what were then 
new lines—not only to assist the immi- 
grant but to foster a commerce in real 
values of character and temperament be- 
tween our country and its Italian element. 
The valuable work of this society is the 
most fitting memorial of her insight and 
perseverance. For a long time she serv- 
ed as its secretary, but because of failing 
strength she decided, as she put it, that 
“some one else can accomplish more.” 
She severed her more prominent relation 
to the society and almost immediately en- 
tered upon a line of work which under 
her guidance has opened up one of its 
greatest activities. 

Everybody was talking about the “as- 
similation of the immigrant” but she went 
where he was, shared with him the loneli- 
ness of the labor camp of a great con- 
struction work, and there devised and 
began to carry out an educational pro- 
gram which deserves to be made a fea- 
ture of every state department of educa- 
tion. She opened the first labor camp 
school in 1905 at Aspinwall, Pa., the site 
of the great Altration plant for Pitts- 
burgh. 

Robert C. Hall, then president of the 
Pittsburgh Stock Exchange,wrote of this 
undertaking: 

The venture was due to the perseverance 
and far-sightedness of a woman, Sarah Wool 
Moore, of the Society for Italian Immigrants, 
who came here single-handed and not only 
demonstrated the practicability of a camp 
school in Americanizing foreign workmen so 
as to carry conviction among those of us who 
have watched it, but has given to Americans 
an altogether new idea of the sort of fellows 
these workmen are. Our country home is not 
far from the filtration plant, but since the es- 
tablishment of the camp I had not felt it safe 
to allow my family to use it until last 
summer. Since Miss Moore’s advent the 
feeling of suspicion and distrust in the neigh- 
borhood has entirely vanished. We feel the 


camp to be more of a faithful bodyguard of 
men. 


Subsequently schools were organized 
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MISS MOORE AT HER WORK. 


A class of adult foreigners at Aspinwall learning English by the picture method. 


Miss. Moore 


is in the right lower corner of the picture, which was first published with her article, The Teach- 
ing of Foreigners, in Tur Survey for June 4, 1910. 


at Wappinger’s Falls, Stoneco, Ashokan, 
and Valhalla. The practicability of school 
work among adult foreigners in immi- 
grant camps has been recognized by 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and is be- 
ing considered by the New York As- 
sembly. 

A primer which she was engaged in 
revising at the time of her death will be 
of great assistance to such an educational 
system. One of its notable features is 
the pictorial representation of common 
objects used by the laborers. These pic- 
tures are numbered and whether the pupil 
be Pole or Italian he can recognize the 
object and learn that “number 16” is a 
shovel.* The words which indicate dan- 
ger calls and various orders about 
their work also find a place. 

The value of this movement suggested 
by Mr. Hall’s sympathetic interpretation 
was the one Miss Moore most prized. 
She was confident there must take place 
all over the country just such a change 
in mutual attitude before there could be 
any interchange of benefit. To this end 
nothing was too great or too small. 
»Securing the adoption of a measure by a 
state legislature, enlisting the co-opera- 
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tion of a great construction contractor, 
getting garden tools for a camp school— 
all fitted into the plan and were persever- 
ingly accomplished. 

She courteously held others to as strict 
regard for their responsibilities as she did 
herself and inspired them with her belief 
in their ability. This was largely due to 
her boundless hope in and for all the 
noble things human beings can conceive 
and accomplish if they work together. 

The following sentences from a letter 
recently written a friend give the keynote 


of her life. 

What a level head it takes to fulfil the daily 
tasks or if we don’t fulfil them to our satis- 
faction, to continue to fail in good spirits! ... 
The unconquerable courage and faith—making 
light of difficulties and making much of unex- 
pected helps and encouragements—are the best 
possessions after all, 


PHILADELPHIA MILK ° 
SHOW 


JESSE D. BURKS 


Director Bureau of Municipal Research 


A year ago Dr. Joseph S. Neff, direc- 
tor of Philadelphia’s Department of 
Public Health, challenged the attention 
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of the community by stating that much . 


of the city’s milk supply was unfit for 
use. He called: upon dealers and 
citizens generally to help him protect 
consumers from the dangers of dirty 
and contaminated milk. Since then, 
with the aid of several private agencies, 
he has conducted a campaign of educa- 
tion. 

Director Neff and those who support- 
ed him realized that the problem was 
not to be solved by uninformed discus- 
sion; nor by emotional excitement and 
indignation; nor by good intentions of 
producers, dealers, or public officials; 
nor by unenforced state laws and city 
ordinances. The leaders of the cam- 
paign saw that the milk question was to be 
settled only by careful inquiry; by the in- 
telligent preparation of a comprehensive 
program for constructive work; by ef- 
ficient cooperation on the part of pro- 
ducers, dealers, transportation com- 
panies, house-wives, health officials, and 
private social agencies; and by an in- 
formed, active, and exacting citizen- 
ship. 

At the suggestion of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Director Neff secur- 
ed the appointment by the mayor of 
a commission of six medical and 
technical experts to make an exhaustive 
inquiry into the milk situation, and to 
report its findings together with a com- 
prehensive plan for assuring to the en- 
tire community a safe milk supply. The 
publication of the findings of this com- 
mission was followed by renewed pub- 
licity and by more active demand for 
proper care in the production and hand- 
ling of milk. The report made it clear 
that milk furnishes an almost ideal 
culture medium for the germs of many 
diseases ; that it is very easily infected; 
that at favorable temperatures the num- 
ber of disease germs increases with al- 
most incredible rapidity; and that, by 
reason of prevailing carelessness and 
ignorance in handling, the milk supply 
of Philadelphia constituted one, of the 
gravest dangers to public health. 

In order to focus public attention still 
more sharply and to promote a more vig- 
orous and effective cooperation among all 
parties concerned, a Milk Show was pro- 
jected, in which it should be made clear 
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by simple object lessons that clean milk 
is one of the best and cheapest of all 
foods; that dirty milk at any price costs 
too-much ; and that the entire community 
is responsible for protecting milk from 
contamination on its devious way from 
the dairy farm to the consumer’s table 
and the baby’s nursing-bottle. 

The exhibit was probably the most 
exhaustive that was ever held in this 
country. It occupied two large store 
rooms in-the central part of the city, 
and illustrated, by means of charts, pic- 
tures, models, actual apparatus, and 
equipment, all of the more important 
steps in the production and distribution 
of milk. Emphasis was everywhere 
placed upon cleanliness and refrigera- 
tion. There were attractive exhibits 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, from state and municipal 
departments of health, from medical 
milk commissions of a number of cities, 
from private organizations for the im- 
provement of milk supplies and for the 
prevention of infant mortality, and frem 
numerous individual producers and 
dealers. 

While the announced purpose of the 
Milk Show was “to enlighten, not to 
frighten”, the real dangers of contamin- 
ated milk were not minimized. Every 
effort was made, however, to exhibit a 
remedy for each defect that was pointed 
out. A model of the best stable and 
stable-yard, for example, was placed 
side by side with another illustrating 
the most deplorable conditions. Com- 
petent demonstrators were always in at- 
tendance to point out the significant 
lessons in contrast which made up the 
greater part of the exhibit. 

The time for holding the Milk Show 
was chosen to coincide with the annual 
meeting of the American Association of 
Medical Milk Commissioners and of the 
Producers of Certified Milk. At the same 
time a dairy institute for farmers was 
conducted by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and a conference of health officers from 
many cities, under the auspices of the 
Department of Public Health, was held 
for the discussion of public health prob- 
lems related to milk supply. These meet- 
ings brought together a remarkable group 
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of experts who contributed largely to 
the lecture program of the milk show. 

Several times each day, lectures and 
demonstrations on special topics were 
given in the lecture hall adjoining the 
exhibition rooms. At the close of each 
of these sessions was a moving-picture 
exhibit; one of the films illustrating the 
life history of the “typhoid fly”, and 
another the story of a careless daify 
farmer who, through the critical illness 
of his infant grandson, came to realize 
the importance of cleanliness in milk 
production. 

Ten thousand pupils from the eighth 
grade classes of the public schools were 
given half-holidays by the school board 
and free transportation by the traction 
company to visit the exhibit with their 
teachers. Each one was given a button 
which enrolled him as a Milk Show 
promoter. Besides these school  chil- 
dren, over 25,000 visitors passed 
through the exhibit during the eight days 
that it was open. This number, 
the educational influence it exerted. 
Through pupils in the public schools, 
250,000 cars of invitation were distribut- 
ed. On the backs of these in colloquial 
language was an answer to the query, 
“Why all this fuss about milk?” 
Similar cards printed in Italian and 
in Yiddish were distributed by the 
visitors of many social agencies in 
the Italian and Jewish districts. All 
of the large milk dealers used a specially 
designed cap on their milk bottles, 
showing the date and location of the ex- 
hibit, and the unique advertising device 
of the Milk Show in which appear the 
words, “Clean milk—from cow to 
kitchen”. Cards bearing this device 
were widely displayed in windows in 
street cars, and at suburban railroad 
stations. Striking banners announcing 
the Milk Show were displayed on the 
fenders of 2000 electric street cars 
during the entire week of the exhibit. 
The newspapers gave scores of columns 
to the exhibit and to the proceedings of 
the several organizations that met during 
the week for the discussion of milk 
problems. 

There is no doubt that the exhibit, 
with its accompaning publicity, produced 
a very profound impression in the com- 
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DON’T let this happen 


A GRAPHIC WARNING. 


munity. There has been a clearly de- 
fined increase in demand for clean milk 
not as a luxury, but as an everyday 
necessity. The professional ' pride of 
milk inspectors and other health officials 
has been greatly stimulated by the public 
recognition given to their functions. 
The many private social agencies that 
cooperated actively in the program have 
gained a wider and clearer view of an 
important field in which they share a 
common interest. 

Probably the most significant result of | 
all is the emphasis that has been given 
to the enormous possibilities for social 
service, in a department of public 
health or other municipal agency, 
that has back of it the support and 
stimulus of intelligent and well directed 
public sentiment. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


OLD SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE NEW FOURTH 


EDWARD J. WARD 
Madison, Wis. 

“And for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protec- 
tion of divine providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor.” 

The tremendous statement announcing 
the birth of the American nation which 
closed with these words was a declara- 
tion of common interest. The men who 
adopted and the people who stood ready 
to endorse with their lives this declara- 
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tion, were for the first time conscious of 
a common bond. July Fourth, 1776, 
marked the beginning of resolute Amert- 
can solidarity. Then, the people who 
had come here from whatever parts of 
the earth, with whatever private views 
or selfi 1 interests, all (excepting the 
Tories) began to stand united upon a 
common ground. 

And this unity, inspired by common 
devotion to a common cause, was the 
essential fact which gave meaning to 
the statement of defiance to and separa- 
tion from Great Britain embodied in the 
earlier part of the declaration. Without 
this, the other would have amounted to 
nothing. 

A true commemoration of the adop- 
tion of that declaration is a reaffirma- 
tion of this fundamental principle of 
common interest in a common cause 
which was the basis of that declaration. 
This principle of civic solidarity is the 
permanent, unchanging element in the 
American policy enunciated in the decla- 
ration. It was this same principle of 
union to establish which eighty years 
later the second great struggle with 
arms upon this continent was fought 


out; while the particular statement that. 


“These United Colonies are absolved 
from allegiance to the British Crown” 
was, as compared with this principle of 
union, there announced for the first 
time, a temporary and special applica- 
tion to meet a particular exigency. 

It may be that the great reason why 
the American national festival has be- 
come in our time, for the most part, a 
meaningless day is that, when we have 
looked for any significance at all in the 
Fourth of July, we have sought it in the 
temporary and particular application 
which fitted the need in 1776, instead of 
finding it in the great underlying 
recognition of unity which gave that ap- 
plication power. 

We cannot get up any real enthusiasm 
over the reaffirmation of the declaration 
that we are going to be henceforth: in- 
dependent of Great Britain because—for 
one reason—we know that we are not. 
That we should not be a part of Great 
Britain or subordinate to Great Britain 
we take as a matter of course. But we 
now recognize that the denial of a false 
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relation is not the final attitude. We are 
conscious that we have moved on to the 
next step; that is, we are ready to affirm 
the true relation between the United 
States and Great Britain, and all other 
nations—not dependence, nor independ- 
ence, but interdependence. Indeed, we 
are in the very act of taking that step 
by the adoption of various treaties and 
by the establishment of the international 
tribunal at the Hague. 

On the other hand, when we recog- 
nize, as the idea of the day, the great 
permanent principle of conscious union 
of citizenship, which is the soul of the 
nation, the principle whose first affirma- 
tion. was the basis of the Declaration— 
then we have a worthy theme, a living 
ideal as vital today as in 1776. 

All over the country we are revolting 
against the senseless noise, the ugly war- 
play in-which children are killed or 
maimed for life, or at best taught lessons 
of riot and destruction. And our good 
sense is expressing itself. not only in re- 
striction and prohibition, but in organiz- 
ed festival celebration. But, in most 
communities, the idea of arranging a 
Sane Fourth Celebration is simply one 
of finding some mere substitute for a 
“celebration” whose spirit and thought 
we have regarded as good and natural 
and appropriate, but whose practical ex- 
pression is bad. 

And yet, consciously or unconsciously, 
the keynote of the new celebration 
everywhere is a reaffirmation of our 
unity as a people, a re-declaration of our 
community of interest; appropriate for 
the Fourth of July because on that day, 
one hundred and thirty years ago, we 
first announced our conscious unity; 
needed today on account of our prone- 
ness to make much of differences of 
party and creed and class, and to forget 
our community of obligation and_ in- 
terest. 

This idea is expressed, for instance, 
in the Pageant of Nations which forms 
the most important part of the annual 
celebration at Springfield, Mass., and 
other towns, signifying the coming to- 
gether here to one common ground of 
the best of all the nations; here con- 
sciously and dramatically on the Fourth 
of July uniting, each group bringing its 
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contribution, all declaring community of 
interest in America. 

It is because it strikes this great key- 
note of recognized community of interest 
that the practice of making the Fourth 
of July a day of neighborhood celebra- 
tion is becoming general. In many a 
small community the people of all parties 
and creeds and classes are now coming 
together in their public school-house or 
other convenient public building and, 
having formed an all-inclusive neighbor- 
hood association or civic club, adopted a 
program for the day, and divided the 
work of preparation among the various 
committees—on parade, fireworks, deco- 
ration and illumination, music and 
speakers, games and sports, hospitality 
and refreshments—are busily at work 
securing the contribution of money 
which would ordinarily be spent for 
meaningless individual racket. Very 
frequently, the broadened acquaintance, 
the neighborliness, the community of 
spirit developed through this sort of 
getting together for an American cele- 
bration upon a common ground results 
in the establishment of a permanent 
social center in the public school. And 
this neighborliness, this consciousness of 
common interest, is regarded as a by- 
product of the real celebration of the 
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national festival. Whereas, the birth 
of this spirit in any neighborhood is the 
true celebration of the day when the 
nation came to its birth in the recogni- 
tion of its community of interest. 
Perhaps no single innovation of the 
celebration of the Fourth has better ex- 
pressed the true spirit of the day than 
the “New Citizens’ Birthday Banquet” 
which took place at Rochester, N. Y. 
last year. Every man in the city who 
had been naturalized during the preced- 
ing twelve months was invited to be a 
guest. The cost of the hospitality was 
defrayed by requiring each “older 
citizen”, that is, each of those who were 
acting as hosts, to pay for the dinner of 
one of the guests of honor, the new 
citizens, in addition to his own plate. 
No difficulty was found in_ selling 
enough tickets to cover expenses. The 
president of the Common Council 
spoke, in the name of the city, a formal 
welcome. Joseph Reuter, a manufac- 
turer of scientific instruments, was in- 
vited to give the Response of the New 
Citizens, and his address was the feature 
of the day’s program. He was an im- 
migrant from Switzerland, and the in- 
telligence of his analysis of the advan- 
tages of American government, and the 
things in which we might profit by ap- 
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plying the lessons learned in their native 
countries by the new citizens, made -his 
address one of the most illuminating 
and thought-compelling that his au- 
dience had ever heard. These two 
were followed by several briefer talks 
on the meaning of citizenship by repre- 
sentatives of various creeds and parties. 
The program had been enlivened by 
music between courses and between 
speeches. At its close-all rose to their 
feet and repeated in unison the Free- 
man’s Oath; “I do solemnly bind my- 
self that I will give my vote and suf- 
frage as I shall judge in my own con- 
science may best conduce to the public 
weal.” 

As we find and seek to express this 
true significance of the Fourth of July 
as the day for our Deciaration of Com- 
mon Interest in America, the day of 
neighborliness, the day of birth or re- 
birth of civic spirit, we shall find it not 
an irritating problem, but the most use- 
ful day in ‘all the year. 


MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLE- 
MENTS 


HENRY MOSCOWITZ 
New York 


The social settlement movement has 
entered upon an interesting stage of 
specialization, represented by the many 
music school settlements which, increas- 
ing in number throughout the country, 
recently held a conference in New York 
on national lines. They illustrate con- 
cretely the function of the settlement as 
a method of social and educational re- 
form. 

It has been difficult to define a settle- 
ment. Jane Addams has characterized 
it as a method of social amelioration. 
Others conceive it as sympathetic neigh- 
borliness linked with intelligence. These 
and other definitions betray its elusive 
character. Slight study of the impelling 
motive which led Arnold Toynbee, the 
pioneer neighborhood worker in the East 
End of London, thirty years ago, throws 
light on the mission of the settlement as 
a method of social and educational re- 
form. He saw no fruitful outcome in a 
science of human relations which as- 
sumed a non-human economic man with 
all belly and no soul as its necessary hy- 
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pothesis. Toynbee’s protest represented 
the challenge of a student of ecomonic 
science who saw no help for his fellow- 
men, thrown into a chaos by the indus- 
trial revolution, from a science which 
did not attempt to understand facts 
through a first-hand knowledge of social 
and industrial conditions. Back of 
Toynbee’s reformative impulse to help 
the disinherited was a desire to know 
how; to discover a method of social re- 
form which would keep close to actual 
conditions of the life of the poor. 

This protest against economic formal- 
ism is one of the deepest implications of 
the settlement movement. It substitutes, 
instead, a method of sympathetic inter- 
pretation. The pioneers of the settle- 
ment movernent were the first to con- 
ceive of our industrial cities as a net- 
work of neighborhoods which touch in 
space only, and which in mutual under- 
standing are as wide apart as the poles. 

They! acquired a knowledge of their 
neighborhoods by identifying themselves 
with the life of the people there. ; 

In America the field of the exercise of f 
sympathetic intelligence was rich and fer- 
tile. The social imagination which they | 
urged others to exercise they applied to 
the problems of the aliens with effective . 
results. They were among the first 
Americans to appreciate the cultural 
heritage which foreigners bring to the 
new country, the first to combat that 
cheap notion of assimilation which exacts 
of the foreigner that he abandon what 
constitutes his distinct contribution to 
American life—his best traditions. What 
is now an ideal proclaimed in a national 
slogan they instinctively cherished—the 
conservation of human resources. To 
the neighborhood workers, the Ameri- 
canization of the immigrant means the 
fusion of the best in the cultural inheri- 
tance of the foreigner with the finest 
fruits of our native civilization. These 
pioneers saw the vision of the future 
American as a blend of an old and young 
past; they condemned the indifference of 
the native to the dangers attending the 
immigrant’s adjustment to the strange 
social, economic, and alee conditions 
of the new country. 

The conflict of the Pees ie is in- 
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tensified by the barrier of languages. 


_ The settlement worker was among the 


first to realize that the child’s rapid ad- 
_ justment to the standards of the new 
country is translated by him into social, 
intellectual, and moral superiority over 
his parents. He recognized, also, in the 
parents’ tenacious clinging to their an- 
cestral inheritance of social and moral 
institutions, which have stood the test of 
time, a mark of stamina. The social 
worker becomes, therefore, a conservator 
of immigrant resources. 

The movement to revive the arts and 
crafts which the foreigners have culti- 
vated for generations, and which are 
threatened with extinction in the new 
land, typified in the movement to revive 
folk dances, is the fruit of this appreci- 
ative attitude of mind which the settle- 
ment has. cultivated. Few Americans 
are familiar with the inherent cultural 
forces which the tenement and the push- 
cart and the ugly outer surroundings 
conceal. The East Side can serve as an 
illustration. How few Americans have 
access to the inner life of this neighbor- 
hood—the higher strivings of the people 
and the rich and varied expression of 
their cultural aspirations? How few of 
them know of the influence of the Jew- 
ish daily newspaper with its 250,000 cir- 
culation; with its poets, sketch writers, 
and critics? How few know about the 
many Yiddish weeklies, the serious 
monthly publications, containing articles 
written by men of European culture and 
scholarship? How few realize what a 
seething whirlpool of ideas surges in 
that neighborhood? 

The immigrant comes in touch with 
the unlovely side of our life, and he is 
frequently exploited because of his help- 
lessness. One form of exploitation re- 
veals a need which the Music School 
Settlement was organized to meet. For 
years credulous parents, eager to give 
their children a musical education, have 
been hoodwinked by charlatans who offer 
to prepare beginners for concerts in 
banjo, mandolin, violin, and piano, in a 
specified number of lessons, and for a 
substantial consideration. They are not 
only unqualified to teach, but musically 
ignorant. To one who knows how much 
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parental devotion and self-sacrifice are 
entailed to put the accomplishment with- 
in the reach of the child, this form of 
exploitation is particularly obnoxious. 
It results in those tragic experiences of 
disillusionment, frequent in the life of 
the immigrant, arising from our sinful 
omission to respect those gropings for 
aesthetic civilization in ugly outer sur- 
roundings; where the spiritual man in 
the most lowly refuses to live by bread 
alone. 

When we understand these uncouth 
expressions of instincts which harbor the 
seeds of culture, we are less prone to 
condemn the extravagance of poor folks 
who seem to flaunt their “piano in the 
parlor.” The bewildering maze of up- 
holstered furniture dominated by the 
piano, frequently purchased from install- 
ment sharks, means something else than 
aberrations of poor folks in luxuries they 
cannot afford. It challenges men and 
women of insight to regard these grop- 
ings as raw material for that culture 
which comes from the training and disci- 
pline essential to the mastery of a seri- 
ous art. This is the challenge which the 
Music School Settlement has answered. 

The music school settlements are 
establishing social connections arising 
out of natural relation between pupil and 
teacher, and the influence upon the pupils 
and the neighborhood emanates from a 
serious pursuit of an art. They create 
in this way group relations among indi- 
viduals knit together by common devo- 
tion and common work, eliminating dil- 
Jetantism and creating an atmosphere of 
true culture. The influence of such an 
atmosphere, of such group relations, is 
felt in the life and tone of all the people 
who are privileged to be reached by it. 


BOOKS FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


LILLIAN BRANDT 


Contributing Editor 


Socrotocy AND Moprern Socrat Proprems. By 
Charles A. Ellwood, Ph.D. American Book 
Company, New York. 1010. Pp. 331. Price 
$1; by mail of Tur Survey $1.10. 
Professor Ellwood has a clear and easy 

style of writing which will make his book un- 

usually interesting and acceptable to students, 
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‘and he has organized his material with skill 
and care. For a thoroughly satisfactory text 
book, however, greater discrimination in the 
selection or rejection of “facts” would have 
been essential. “Interpretation,” the author 
says, “has been emphasized rather than the 
social facts themselves.” That would be all 
very well if he could trust his “social facts,” 
but unfortunately many of the statements 
about social conditions which have passed for 
facts are nothing but personal opinion or 
guesses, and it is a pity that they should re- 
ceive the further sanction and dissemination 
which will be the inevitable result of the good 
qualities of their setting. 

In the first half of the book “the elementary 
principles of sociology are stated and illus- 
trated, chiefly through the study of the origin, 
development, structure, and functions of the 
family considered as a typical human institu- 
tion.” The social problems selected for con- 
sideration in the second half are immigration, 
the Negro problem, the city, poverty and pau- 
perism, and crime. Two concluding chapters 
examine “socialism in the light of sociology” 
and the importance of education as an ele- 
ment in social progress. 

Illustrations of lack of sufficient discrimin- 
ation may be selected from the chapters on 
poverty and crime. In the former, on page 
243, certain thoroughly discredited estimates 
of the extent of poverty are quoted as “known 
facts.” Farther on, in the discussion of 
causes of poverty, percentages are given for 
the proportion due to certain causes, and 
these figures seem to be the old ones compiled 
by charity organization societies by an inde- 
fensibly unscientific method. On page 285, 
too, is quoted the percentage of crime due to 
intemperance, as discovered by the Committee 
of Fifty by the same method. (Except for 
the statistics, the discussion of causes of 
crime is admirable.) On page 277, the in- 
crease in the population of state prisons 
faster than the increase in the general pop- 
ulation is cited as evidence of the relative in- 
crease of serious crime, without considering 
the accumulation of prisoners. The ratio of 
commitments to population would be a better 
test than the ratio of prison inmates. 

Some other points to which we would take 
exception are the following: 

Page 123. The “decay of religion” and “the 
growing spirit of individualism” are assumed 
in explaining the increase of divorce in the 
United States. A strong argument could be 
made on the other side—that both the religious 
spirit and the social spirit are increasing. 

Page 143. A table with data in regard to 
England, Germany, and France is given in evi- 
dence that birth rates and death rates have 
been declining in “all civilized peoples.” There 
are several other nations which would «prob- 
ably claim to be “civilized.” ; 

Page 153. “The normal death rate of th 
most enlightened European and American 
communities tends to establish itself around 
fifteen or sixteen.” The actual death rate of 
New York city has done that for several 
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years. This can hardly be called the “nor- 
mal” death rate for the city, in the present 
state of sanitary and medical and _ social 
science. 

Page 177. “In 1907, out of a total of 
1,285,000 immigrants, 929,976 were males and 
455,574 were females.” The logical conclu- 
sion from the typographical error, and the 
use of a round number for the total, is that 
100,550 were both male and female. 

Page. 182. ‘The experience of Charity Or- 
ganization Societies in our large cities, espec- 
ially New York, confirms these findings,” viz., 
that the foreign-born contribute to dependence 
out of proportion to their numbers in the pop- 
ulation. The Charity Organization Society 
of New York has published no such figures: 
or statements recently. If “Charity Organi- 
zation Societies” was intended as a general 
term it should not have been capitalized. In 
that case it would be difficult to collect data 
for proving or disproving the statement. 

There is a need for a text-book on current 
social problems. Our choice would not be 
for having it tied up with one on the prin- 
ciples of sociology, but if Professor Ellwood 
would revise this by taking out all the ques- 
tionable and unquestionably unreliable statis- 
tics and “facts” it would be at least an excel- 
lent makeshift until the ideal text-book ap- 
pears. What the literature in regard to social 
problems most needs now is critical study, to 
separate what is sound from what is unsound 
in the accumulation, not re-statement of old 
errors. 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF YouTH. By 
Meyer Bloomfield. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Boston. torr. Pp. 124. Price $.60. 
By mail of THE Survey, $.66. 


This book, though small in size, carries a 
message great in significance. We have heard 
much in the last few years of the need of 
vocational guidance for youth at the outset 
of its career, but just what is meant by such 
guidance, or in what the practical possibilities 
of such work would consist, is but vaguely 
comprehended by educators or the public. Mr. 
Bloomfield’s book comes at the right moment. 
While making no pretence towards a compre- 
hensive analysis or final definition of ways or 
means, it will perform an invaluable office in 
drawing attention to the great need of work 
in this field, in clearing up misconceptions, in 
guarding against dangerous pitfalls, and in 
pointing the way towards practical possibili- 
ties. 

The movement for vocational guidance is 
a recognition of the tremendous social waste 
involved in the haphazard way in which the 
great bulk of American youth enters upon 
wage-earning work and the resulting lack of 
adjustment between the individual and his ca- 


_fteer. The earliest chapters of the book indi- 


cate how this waste is becoming more and 
more inevitable under the conditions of our 
crowded centers of population, and how in- 
adequate are the family resources—especially 
in our tenement districts—to deal with the 
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_ problem. 
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The baneful effect upon later 
careers of the tendency to enter the relatively 
well-paid blind-alley jobs, so well known to 
all social workers, is convincingly set forth. 
The foundation of the Vocation Bureau of 


.Boston, of which Mr. Bloomfield is the di- 


rector, is the first organized attempt in this 
country to deal scientincally and systematical- 
ly with the problem of vocational guidance, 


' and the pioneer work of the bureau is modest- 


ly sketched by the author. Of chief import- 
ance in this connection are noted the rela- 
tions of the bureau with the Boston School 
Committee. The approval by the school com- 
mittee of the proposals of the bureau to co- 
operate in developing a system of vocational 
guidance in the schools, and the resultant ap- 
pointment of a committee of schoolmasters 
to work with the vocational director, is a 
very encouraging chapter in the development 
of this new work. The report of this com- 
mittee to the superintendent of schools at the 
end of its first year is given in full, and 
contains a number of interesting facts as to 
the progress made. 

The need for fuller and more accurate data 
as to the vocations—data as to economic op- 
portunities, physical and technical require- 
ments, hygienic and sanitary conditions, edu- 
cational influences and the chances for de- 
velopment of the young worker—are frequent- 
ly emphasized by the author, and it is clearly 
evident that in the expansion of this work 
extensive studies and investigations are de- 
manded. Mere facts will not make a system 
of vocational guidance successful, but such 
facts are essential for the effective conduct of 
such work. The data needed is not merely 
the dry bones of classified statistics, but in- 
formation sifted by expert hands to bring out 
the vital quantities that have a real meaning 
to the minds of boys and girls. 

Who is to perform this task? Shall it be 
the state or private philanthropy? Our na- 
tional Department of Agriculture can tell us 
the life history of a corn plant down to each 
day or fraction thereof, and just what con- 
ditions are necessary to further its most per- 
fect development. The history of the boy 
and girl as a wage-earner still remains to be 
studied. 

The chapters on the Vocational Counselor 
and Some Cautions in Vocational Guidance 
are particularly suggestive. Mr. Bloomfield 
pleads for the recognition of a new profes- 
sion, that of “vocational counselor,’ and it is 
evident, if this new work is to be performed 
seriously and worthily, and in such a way as 
to make any real impression upon the social 
situation, that men and women thoroughly 
trained and with special personal qualifica- 
tions must be brought into the field. No 
more amateurish dabbling with the situation 
will enlist public confidence, not to speak of 
the harm that can so readily be done under 
such auspices. 

The definition of the duties and opportuni- 
ties of a vocational counselor for a city or 
school system is necessarily not complete or 
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wholly specific. This is manifestly impossi- 
ble at the present time. The emphasis placed 
in these chapters, however, upon the funda- 
mental importance of the constructive side of 
this work in awakening serious thought as to 
the selection of vocations and in individual 
counseling, is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant contributions of the book. With the 
natural tendency to regard the obvious work 
of placing as the one important end of a 
vocation bureau, and the legitimate difference 
of opinion as to the relative value of different 
phases of the work, it is of great importance 
that these fundamental aspects, which lie at 
the root of the situation, should be brought 
forward for serious consideration. As the 
author. well says, “When a vocation bureau 
degenerates into an agency merely for sup- 
plying young people to employers, the time 
has come to close it up.” 

It should, of course, be kept in mind, in 
dealing with this whole subject, that voca- 
tional guidance can do little or nothing to 
alter the proportion of low-paid, unskilled, 
and unprogressive workers in a community, 
and that its sole possibilities lie in assisting 
young people to seek out the best fields for 
their special. talents, and in helping latent 
ability to find itself. The criticism may per- 
haps be made that this limitation is not em- 
phasized in the present volume, but we can 
well afford to overlook the omission of such 
a caution in a work that points out so many 
constructive possibilities. 

The aim of the book, as has been stated 
before, is mainly to stimulate thought and to 
suggest practical measures in this new field, 
but its contents go far to prove that voca-- 
tional guidance is a very important element 
in the movement towards that conservation 
of human resources which we are gradually 
coming to recognize as the most vital factor 
in the whole problem of national conservation. 

C. R. RicHarps. 
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THE FINE FOR SPITTING 


To THE EprtTor: 


Los Angeles contributes a valuable sugges- 
tion to the campaign against tuberculosis. The 
city is full of low-grade Mexican laborers, and 
the stranger is astounded as he walks down 
the street to see the loungers saunter across 
the sidewalk, remove their cigarettes from be- 
tween their teeth, and spit carefully into the 
gutter. The explanation is simple. The, city 
ordinance imposes a fine of twenty-five cents 
for spitting on the sidewalks. How much 
more effective to “make the punishment fit 
the crime” and really exact payment, than to 
predestine the law to a place among the dead 
letters by the customary disproportionate fine! 


EASTERNER. 
Los Angeles. 
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THE DESERTER’S CHILDREN 


To THE EDITOR: 

At the conference on the Court of Domestic 
Relations, two weeks ago, one question which 
seems to many social service workers as 
of the greatest importance was not asked and 
there was no time at the end of the meeting 
in which to ask it. It may be that it is im- 
possible of answer; nevertheless, there are 
many who wish very much they could have 
advice on this subject. 

In the case of desertion and of the refusal 
on the part of the deserted wife to give any 
information as to the whereabouts of her 
husband because of her wish and belief that 
he will return if not angered, what is to be 
done for the children? The statement is made 
that the wife must be made to realize the 
moral responsibility resting on her. It is 
certainly right that the man should be prose- 
cuted and made to contribute to the support 
of the children, and in order to do that she 
must disclose his whereabouts; but in case 

. she refuses to do so, as is sometimes the case, 


are the children in the meantime to suffer for 


this lack of responsibility on her part? 

I happen to know of one case where a 
woman with five children is earning only $3.50 
a week and nevertheless is refusing to tell 
where the man who should support two of 
these children is, because she still loves him 
and hopes if she does not anger him and does 
keep the children with her, he may come back 
to her. In the meantime the children are 
growing more and more sickly and unfit to 
meet life at any point. Besides the deep sym- 
pathy which we feel for the children, is there 
not an economic question involved of sending 
out into the world the physically unfit,—made 
so because of lack of proper care in child- 
hood? Which is of the greatest importance 
when it comes to a choice between these two 
alternatives—the .future well-being of the 
children or the acknowledgment of a moral 
obligation on the part of the mother? One 
social worker of experience said to me, 
“This question, I am told, is a hundred years 
old and never has been answered.” We all 
hope that perhaps in the one-hundred-and-tirst 
year it may be. 


New York. 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


Summer Meetings. 
° ; July. 
Opium—International Conference on. [July 
1.] The Hague, Holland. Secre- 
tary Frederick L. Huidekoper, De- 
a of State, Washington, D. 


ELEANOR Hope JoHNSON. 


Young Women’s Christian Association—East- 
ern City Conference. [July 1-10.] 
Silver Bay, New York. Secretary, 
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Mary Louise Allen, 125 E. 2and 
street, New York City. 


The Blind—International Conference on. [July 


3-7,|* Exeter, England.” ‘Corre= 
sponding officer, Henry J. Wilson, 
53 Victoria street, Westminster, 


London S. W., England. 

Education—National Association of the United 
States. [July 8-14.] San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn. 

Public Assistance—International Congress on. 
[Beginning July 16.] Antwerp. 
President of Organizing Committee, 


Mr. Prinz, inspector-general, De- 
partment of Justice, Antwerp. 
Forward Movement—Men and_ Religion. 


[July 22-30.]. Silver Bay, N. Y. 
Secretary, J. A. Whitmore, 124 East 
28th street, New York City. 

Municipalities—League of Wisconsin. [July 
26-28.] Superior. Secretary, W. G. 
Kirchoffer, 31 Vroman Building, 
Madison, Wis. 

Races—Universal Congress of. [July 26-29.] 
London, England. Secretary, 
Spiller, 63 South Hill Park, Hamp- 
stead, London, England. 

Oral Hygiene—Committee of National Dental 
Association. [July 28.] Cleveland, 
Ohio. For information address G. 
E. Harter, The Dental Summary, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Cosmopolitan Clubs—Association of. [July.] 
London. Corresponding officer, 
Clarence J. Primm, University of 


Chicago, Ill. 
Hygiene—International Exhibit. [June-Octo- 
ber.] Dresden, Germany. Secre- 
tary, Dr. Steinbach, Zwickauer 
Strasse 35, Dresden, Germany. 


August. 
Young Women’s Christian Association—Cen- 
tral City Conference. [Aug. 15-25.] 
Geneva, Wisconsin. 
East Central Student Conference. 
[Aug. 22-Sept. I.] Granville, Ohio. 
Central Student Conference. [Aug. 
26-Sept. 4.] Geneva, Wisconsin. 
Congress—National. [August 21.] 
Mackinac Island, Mich. Secretary, 
C. A. Gower, Lansing, Mich. 


Fraternities — Associated, annual meeting. 
August 21-24.] Niagara Falls. 
Secretary E. M. Donovan, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Criminal Law and Criminology—American In- 
stitute of. [August 31-September 
1.] Boston, Mass. Secretary, Harry 
E. Smoot, 31 West Lake street, Chi- 


Fraternal 


cago, Ill. 
Stony Brook Assembly—[August.] Stony 
Brook, L. I. Corresponding Officer, 


J. F. Carson, 258 Jefferson avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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SOCIAL FORCES 
BY THE EDITOR 


THE CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 


In spite of sarcastic intimations to the contrary from editorial critics, and 
even from college teachers, it may be assumed that the great majority of young 
men and women who were dismissed from the colleges last month with their 
baccalaureate degrees are taking with them an appreciation of the intellectual 
life and some capacity for estimating spiritual values. One university president 
refers to the contemporaneous college student, even in his senior year, as a hope- 
less Philistine, and another, more indulgently, as at best a callow youth; but 
neither characterization is to be taken as anything more than an expression of 
momentary irritation or of philosophica resignation at the limitations of human 
nature in general. 

We hold that the college graduate who is about to go to work or to enter 
a professional school is at the golden moment of his whole career. He is enter- 
ing upon the inheritance of the ages. He is conscious of the treasures which the 
generations have accumulated for his benefit, and knows with what assiduous 
care the race has guarded its treasures that they may come to him unimpaired. 
As yet he has neither squandered his resources nor attained that familiarity with 
them which, even in a good husbandman, may diminish the zest of ownership, 
if it does not actually breed contempt. He is no Philistine—this eager youth 
who is about to jump into a business or professional career. He is not as cal- 
low as he looks. If he ceases in a few years to use the farther reaches of his 
intellect, or to listen to the small voice of conscience, it will be mainly because of 
the untoward influences which his elder partners and employers bring to bear 
upon him, because of the bad traditions which have encrusted his calling. 

These first years are critical years. It will be fortunate for the college 
man entering upon his life-work if at the very outset, as an antidote to the 
subtle dangers of modern commercial and professional life, he adopts a program 
which makes specific demand upon the altruistic, the social side of his nature. 
To this end it is essential that he should get some clear vision which he can 
accept as that of an ideal community, a conception of a state of affairs in which 
the hopes which his young manhood inspires have been realized, the obstacles 
which he but half recognizes—and that impatiently—have been overcome, his 
dreams come true, the minor but still symbolic triumphs of which he has already 
had experience exalted to the uth degree. 

The closing chapters of the Book of Revelations picture to us two familiar 
types of ideal commonwealths—one a relative and temporary Utopia, the other 
a glorified and eternal city, a new heaven and a new earth. In the one the 
forces of evil are bound for a thousand years, shut up and sealed but living 
still and latent in their bottomless pit. A few extraordinary saints and martyrs 
live and reign with their sovereign and they are blessed and holy; but the rest 
of the dead live not again in this millenium, and it leads at last to a judgment 
and a second death. 
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The more exalted vision is of a new Jerusalem where all tears are to be 
wiped away, where there shall be no death and no curse, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither any more pain, where there is to be no temple and no night and 
no need of the sun,.and there shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth. 
In this beautiful city there is to flow forever the pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, of which whosoever will may partake freely; and there also 
is to stand forever the tree of life, as it stood in the brief hour of temptation in 
the midst of Eden, but yielding now its fruit every month and bearing leaves 
for the healing of the nations. 

Such visions as these, which have been a force for right living and com- 
munal service through the centuries, are an integral part of our intellectual and 
spiritual inheritance. Are not we too fighting death and the several curses 
which bring tears and sorrow? Are we not determined to overcome pain and 
the forces of darkness? Are not we also seeking for such a full religious life, 
with such immanent presence of the divine, that in it no temple will be con- 
ceivable; for a social life into which there shall enter nothing that defileth; for 
an abundant vitality flowing through all our lives like a river from an wun- 
quenchable source, or, in the figure even more consonant with our conception of 
the organic growth of society, springing up like an immortal tree, with its 
roots in the soil of all our social heritage, its branches members one of another, 
yielding abundant and never-failing fruit, even its foliage no longer whipped 
and torn by the blasts of war and of international hatreds but healing the 
nations in its benignant shade? 

Oriental imagery may not especially appeal to the young men of our gen- 
eration. Their training and ideals suggest rather the use of blunt and literal 
expressions; but none the less the idealism is there and the capacity for service. | 
When the modern leader, in his economic phrases, with due deference to human | 
laws and constitutions, acknowledging the facts of heredity and of environ- 
mental pressure, nevertheless formulates the unspoken impulses of the young 
men, their ringing response is as sure and as significant as if it were natural fo1 
them to exclaim, How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings! Now the speaker’s eyes or his voice would be more apt 
to be mentioned than his feet, even though he were recognized as primarily the 
bearer of a message. The message, however, is now as always the main thing. 

Those who have it heavily upon their hearts and who can put it into intelligible 
form may be sure that our generation will hear it gladly. 

The ultimate social message is a call to volunteer service. The points of 
attack are many: the rehabilitation of broken families, the protection of threat- 
ened young girls, the guidance of young boys whose habits are forming, the 
prevention of such exploitation as that of the loan sharks, the abolition of the 
local jail, the socializing of police systems and of educational systems, the 
stamping out of infectious disease, the social control of abnormal heredity, the 

- maintenance of reasonable standards of living—and other tasks, some of which 
are easier than these. In all of them it is easy to go astray from lack of prep- 
aration, and in all of them there is full exercise for those powers of the soul 
which the college has called into conscious existence. 
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NATIONAL CENSORSHIP 
OF MOTION PICTURES 


The National Board of Censorship of 
Motion Pictures feels that its work has 
been misunderstood by many. It there- 
fore endeavors in a recent report to an- 


swer certain adverse criticisms 
which have lately been circu- 
lated. Ine doing this’ 1t « ex- 


plains at length how in March, 1909, a 
committee of the Association of Exhib- 
itors of New York called on the People’s 
Institute for advice regarding the public 
hostility to which the motion picture art 
was at that time subject. Upon the sug- 
gestion of the People’s Institute the ex- 
hibitors asked for the creation of an un- 


THE 


official board of censorship, which was 
established. The control was vested in 
a Governing Board made up of represen- 
tatives from several civic bodies and cer- 
tain individuals, none of whom were 
financially interested in motion pictures. 
A censorship committee was also formed, 
all of the members of which volunteered 
their services. 

Since all moving-picture films are 
made from one negative, the board de- 
cided that the way to gain its end was 
to inspect the new productions before 
they were placed on the market. This 
step made the censorship, which was 
planned originally for New York only, 
practically national in its scope and bene- 
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fits, as these same pictures are produced 
throughout the country. 

The misunderstandings have ~arisen 
mainly in three or four ways. There 
have been a few films, three to be exact, 
in the last eighteen months—of which 
one was a picture of Roosevelt in Africa 
—known as “special releases,”’ for which 
extta prices are charged and which have 
not been passed by the board. There are 
also pictures privately owned by lectui- 
ers or prepared for a particular circuit 
of vaudeville houses, which are not and 
cannot easily be censored. A few pic- 
tures antedate the censorship. 

Part of the expenses of the board have 
been paid by the motion-picture inter- 
ests, which have benefited from its ser- 
vices, but this applies to the executive 
and clerical work performed and not to 
the censorship committee. The salaried 
general secretary and his assistant have 
no voice in the censorship of pictures. 
The report shows how the board has re- 
peatedly acknowledged publicly the con- 
tributions of the motion-picture interests. 

The board, in order not to make its 
work of censoring for the entire country 
more difficult by straining its relations 
with the trade, decided not to act itself 
as a prosecuting agency locally in New 
York in the cases where it found thea- 
ters violating the fire regulations and 
the state law excluding children. It has 
decided to turn over information of this 
character to the police and to other pri- 
vate societies. 

The commissioner of accounts of New 
York city, after an investigation of the 
moving-picture shows of the city, report- 
ed: “We are satisfied from our exami- 
nation that the intelligent work of the 
board of censorship has largely curtailed 
the objectionable features of moving-pic- 
ture shows in New York, as far as the 
pictures themselves are concerned.” This 
also represents the opinion of many city 
officials and private societies, letters from 
whom are reproduced in the report. 
These letters in some cases show how 
objectionable sets of slides (not motion- 
pictures) or old films made by firms 
which have ceased to produce pictures 
are often the cause of criticisms aimed 
against the work of the board. 
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WHEREIN COLUMBUS 
IS PROGRESSIVE 


Besides passing this spring an excel- 
lent-housing code, Columbus, O., has tak- 
en another important step forward. In 
his article on the Discoveries of Colum- 
bus, in this issue, Otto W. Davis speaks 
of the scavengers who have plied their 
calling in that city. Hereafter the city, 
realizing the importance of physical 
cleanliness by providing for the munici- 
pal collection and disposal of rubbish, 
ashes, and stable manure will make their 
work unnecessary and at the same time 
the service they have rendered the com- 
munity will be better and more thor- 
oughly performed. This new municipal 
undertaking will make it easier to en- 
force the provisions in the new housing 
code relating to cleanliness. Within a 
week after the City Council provided the 
funds necessary, teams were at work. 
Not only were the alleys cleaned of ac- 
cumulations of ashes, rubbish, and ma- 
nure but the city employes went into 
the yards and removed all the refuse. 
In some cases two and three loads of 
ashes and rubbish were found in a yard. 

By failing to collect ashes, rubbish, and 
manure till now the city has failed to live 
up to its slogan, Progressive Columbus, 
but the city has done several things which 
show that henceforth the citizens are 
determined to justify their claim. In 
his last annual report Mayor George S. 
Marshall enumerates some of the meas- 
ures already taken and recommends sev- 
eral which are of interest to social work- 
ers. A department of public recreation 
has been established to have charge of 
public playgrounds, recreation centers, 
and baths. It is hoped that this is but 
a forerunner of a bureau of civic better- 
ment which should in addition to these 
features continue the public band con- 
certs, supervise theatrical exhibitions and 
dance-halls, oversee housing conditions, 
and investigate all cases of destitution. 


Although the ordinance providing for a | 


new system for regulating dance halls 
by means of a bureau of civic betterment 
has not as yet succeeded, an attempt has 
been made to secure the same end 
through the police. 
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Other recommendations in the report 
are for public comfort stations, muni- 
cipal lodging houses and industrial estab- 
lishments, and rest and recreation rooms 
for women, as well as reading rooms and 
a gymnasium for the convenience of 
those in the business part of the city. 

If Columbus were not “committed to 
municipal ownership”, to quote the mayor, 
it would probably be quite unlikely for 
these proposals to be adopted, but under 
the present conditions they can be con- 
sidered more imminent than the recom- 
mendations of mayors sometimes are. 


FEDERAL HEARINGS 
ON COMPENSATION 


The last year’s work in behalf of a 
uniform system of compensation by the 
National Civic Federation’s Committee 
on Industrial Accidents and their Pre- 
vention, was commented on in THE SurR- 
vey of January 14. The uniform bill 
presented by the federation in the legis- 
latures of thirty-three states was based 
somewhat upon the same principles as 
the New York law.’ The position taken 
by this committee on the decision of the 
New York Court of Appeals in the Ives 
case is therefore of peculiar interest. 

When the decision was first published 
the chairman of the committee, P. Te- 
cumseh Sherman, and the secretary of 
the federation’s department on compen- 
sation, Launcelot Packer, expressed 
themselves guardedly on the question of 
constitutional amendment since they felt 
that Judge Werner’s view of the constitu- 
tional question was by no means final ; that 
it was quite possible that if other state 
courts declared such legislation constitu- 
tional the New York court, like the court 
of Illinois on the question of the regula- 
tion of the hours of women’s work, would 
reverse its decision. When the New York 
Commission on Compensation presented 
its proposed amendment to the state con- 
stitution, however, certain individual 
members of the legal committee of the 
federation, of which Francis Lynde Stet- 
son is chairman, felt that this amend- 


1Although it framed its provisions somewhat 
differently, and further to eliminate the uncer- 
tainty and waste which necessarily result from 
a double remedy, it restricted the scope of the 
negligence remedy. 
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ment had the fundamental defect of ap- 
plying not to compensation alone but to 
all the relations of parties entering into 
a contract of employment and suggested 
even that the words “well-being of the 
parties thereto” might be used against 
the workman and for the employer. 
Those individual members therefore 
drew up the following substitute for con- 
sideration in case some form of amend- 
ment is decided on, though certain mem- 
bers felt that any amendment was inex- 
pedient. The proposition is only tenta- 
tive; the amendment being intended not 
for action but for consideration: 


The Legislature may require employers, or 
employers and employes jointly, to make pro- 
vision for, and to pay reasonable compensation 
regardless of fault in accident arising out of 
and in course of the employment, or to the 
dependents of any such employe dying from 
such accident. 

To assure the payment of such compensa- 
tion the Legislature may prescribe or approve 
methods of insurance which may or may not 
include the mutual association of persons re- 
sponsible for, or of persons entitled to such 
compensation, or both or without others. Any 
employer so insured may be relieved from 
personal! responsibility for such compensation. 

No civil proceeding other than as author- 
ized by a compensation law shall be main- 
tained in respect of any accident covered 
thereby; provided, however, that nothing here- 
in contained shall preclude the recovery of 
damages according to the rule of the com- 
mon law. 

In the exercise of the powers herein con- 
ferred the Legislature shall not be affected by _ 
antecedent provisions of this constitution re- 
quiring trial by jury and forbidding limitation 
of the amount recoverable in the case of in- 
jury resulting in death. 


The federation was instrumental in 
causing a bill to be introduced last week 
in the New York Legislature providing 
for a new commission on compensation 
to take the place of the one which has 
just gone out of office. The bill recently 
introduced into the Federal Legislature 
by David Lewis, representative from 
Maryland, was substantially that drawn 
up by the federation. This bill was dis- 
cussed at the hearings now being held be- 
fore the Federal Commission on Em- 
ployer’s Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

At these hearings those interested in 
compensation were brought together for 
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the first time since the Philadelphia 
meeting on Work Risks. In Washington 
as in Philadelphia the strength of the 
new movement for national insurance 
was apparent. At the hearings on 
June 14 and 15, two briefs were pre- 
sented by Miles M. Dawson, one on the 
relative advantages of compensation and 
of national insurance, the other on the 
constitutionality of such insurance, un- 
der the taxing power of the federal 
government. To arguments support- 
ing these the commission listened 
for several “hours,, james .A..oemery, 
counsel for the National Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, had at the first hear- 
ing in May expressed the opinion that 
national insurance is constitutional and 
most desirable, and R. J. Carey, counsel 
for the New York Central Lines, also 
supported this view as regards interstate 
railways. The counsel of the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad spoke against the 
constitutionality of the Lewis bill. 
Among those supporting the constitu- 
tionality of this method of compensation 
legislation by Congress as regards rail- 
ways were Alfred P. Thom, the counsel 
of the Southern Railway, Prof. Ernst 
Freund for the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, Messrs. 
Kellogg and Judson, of the Massachu- 
setts State Commission, and James A. 
Lowell, counsel for the railroad unions. 
In spite of their advocacy of the bill, 
representatives of the unions and Mr. 
Lewis expressed the deepest interest in 
the national insurance proposals. Mr. 
Lewis was himself the author of the con- 
tributory mining insurance law in force 
since 1907 in Maryland. 

The arguments for national insurance 
were also presented by Mr. Dawson be- 
fore the executive council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and both this 
body and the American Association for 
Labor Legislation have appointed com: 
mittees to consider the subject, particu- 
larly the question of constitutionality. 

It is interesting to note in connection 
with the movement for national insur- 
ance that President Taft has been author- 
ized by Congress to send out an official 
invitation to the International Associa- 
tion for Social Insurance to hold its 
next meeting in Washington in 1913. 
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NINETEEN VOLUMES ON WOMEN 
AND CHILD WAGE-EARNERS 


Eight volumes of the report of the 
United States Department of Labor on 
the condition of women and child wage- 
earners have come from the press—those 
on Cotton Textile Industry, Men's 
Ready-Made Clothing Trade, Glass In- 
dustry, Silk Industry, Wage-Earning 
Women in Stores and Factories, Begin- 
nings of Child Labor Legislation, Con- 
ditions Under Which Children Leave 
School to. go to Work, and Juvenile De- 
linquency and its Relation to Employ- 
ment. Résumés bringing out the gist of 
these important volumes will be pub- 
lished in early issues of THE Sur- 
vey, three of them having already ap- 
peared. 

While a technical review of the in- 
vestigation as a piece of research must 
await the issuance of the full series, these 
early volumes indicate that a great bulk 
of specific and informing data is being 
embodied in the reports, and that they 
will serve for some time to come as ar- 
senals of facts in the discussion of labor 
conditions and legislation. At the same 
time, a big piece of work very evidently 
remains to be done in popularizing and 
interpreting in compact and _ graphic 
form the significant factors which the 
government’s statistical studies capitu- 
late at such unwieldy length. 

Announcement is made by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor of the 
titles of the full nineteen volumes as 
follows: 


IE. Cotton Textile Industry. 

Nie Men’s Ready-Made Clothing. 

‘1s Glass Industry. 

IV. Silk Industry. 

Ve Wage-Earning Women in Stores and 
Factories. 

VI. The Beginnings of Child Labor 
Legislation in Certain States; a 
Comparative Study. 

VII. Conditions under which Children 
Leave School to Go to Work. 

VIII. Juvenile Delinquency and Its Rela- 
tion to Employment. 


EX: History of Women in Industry in 
the United States. 

XG History of Women in Trade Unions. 

XI. Employment of Women in the Metal 
Trades. 

XII. Employment of Women in Laun- 
dries. 

XIII. Employment of Women and Infant 
Mortality. : 


o 
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XIV. Causes of Death Among Women 


and Child Cotton Mill Operatives. 
XV. Relation of Occupation and Crim- 
inality of Women. 
XVI. Family Budgets of Typical Cotton 
Mill Workers. 
XVII. Hook Worm Disease Among Cot- 
ton Mill Operatives. 
XVIII. Employment ‘of Women and Chil- 
dren in Selected Industries. 
XIX. Labor Laws and Factory Condi- 
tions. 


UNITARIANS FOR 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, there was 
adopted a formal declaration upon the 
subject of the Church and the Social 
Question, which is of interest and signifi- 
cance. The declaration took the form of 
a report of the Unitarian Commission on 
the Church and the Social Question. The 
commission was appointed at the meeting 
of the association in May, 1910, in obedi- 
ence to a resolution authorizing “the 
president to appoint a commission of fif- 
teen members, comprising both ministers 
and laymen, and including representa- 
tives of all sharply defined points of view, 
which shall be charged with the task of 
defining specifically the contribution 
which the churches can and should make 
to the work of social progress and re- 
form.” The president appointed, among 
others, such well-known men as Francis 
G. Peabody, John Graham Brooks, Fred- 
erick Almy, Alexander Johnson, Edwin 
D. Mead, and Hayes Robbins. 

The report, which was presented last 
month and adopted by the association, 
begins with the declaration that “the 
modern conception of the function of the 
church, so far as its relations to society 
are concerned, is that of service” and 
that “the primary social obligation of 
the church is to serve the common good.” 
It affirms that the church ‘‘may not iden- 
tify itself with the purposes and aims of 
any one class, but should have sympathy 
with all classes,” and states that “wher- 
ever there is need or suffering or wrong 
or injustice, there is opportunity for the 
church to render useful service,” and 
that this “opportunity carries with it a 
responsibility to act which cannot be 
shirked nor evaded.” 

Passing on to a more careful consider- 


ation of the meaning of this “social ob- 
ligation,” the report declares that the ser- 
vice which the churches can render is of 
three kinds: 


The relief of suffering; the prevention of 
poverty, disease, crime, and industrial or in- 
ternational warfare; and the promotion of 
constructive social reform. ... 

Relief work is the most common form of 
social effort, but while very necessary, is at 
the best only palliative. It can do little or 
nothing to check suffering and distress at their 
sources. Preventive work strives to do just 
this—to prevent misfortune and evil, or, if 
this is impossible, at least to limit their ex- 
tent and influence in the community. Con- 
structive social reform endeavors to eliminate 
whatever works injury and wrong to the body 
politic and to establish equal rights and equal 
justice. 


Having laid down these principles of 
social action, the commission makes de- 
tailed recommendations to the churches. 
It suggests to the minister that: 


He should acquaint himself with the facts 
of the social question. . .. He should 
strive to know the social and industrial con- 
ditions of the community in which he lives; 
make the acquaintance of the officers of gov- 
ernment, the political and labor leaders, and 
the active workers for social betterment; and 
give as much time to public service as he can. 
. . . Armed with a general knowledge of 
the ethics of the social question and a 
thorough personal acquaintance with the con- 
ditions and needs of his own community, he 
should endeavor to direct intelligently the so- 
cial activities of his congregation. 


To the local churches it recommends 
that: 


They should establish connection with the 
non-sectarian philanthropies of the town— 
affiliate closely with the charity organization 
society—become members of the general and 
national organizations for social welfare and 
civic reform—maintain public meetings for 
the free and open discussion of the ethics of 
the social order and the problems of society— 
find place for the systematic study of social 
questions in the Sunday school and in study 
classes—make a thorough social survey of 
the communities in which they are established 
—wherever possible employ the services of a 
parish assistant to have direction of the so- 
cial activities of the parish. 


The commission recommends to theo- 
logical schools, that ‘‘In the education of 
ministers larger attention should be 
given to the study of political economy 
and sociology in their ethical aspects,” 
and that “Students should have a year’s 
residence in some social center. like 
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South End House, in Boston, or Hull 
House, in Chicago.” To Laymen’s 
Leagues, it suggests that they “should 
especially interest themselves in matters 
of social welfare’; and it urges denomi- 
national papers to give “larger attention 
to the works of social service, and have 
more frequent discussion of social ques- 
tions by writers qualified to speak out 
of knowledge and experience.” 

Lastly, in a long section entitled Gen- 
eral Recommendations, the report urges 
the churches, “in their social service 
meetings, their citizenship classes, their 
local and national conferences, to the free 
and fearless consideration of such ques- 
tions as: the abatement of poverty, the 
hopes and aims of labor organizations, 
the abolition of child labor, the merits 
of the socialist propaganda, reforms in 
the methods of taxation, prison reform, 
the revision of court procedure,” and 
many other similar topics. 

This report is different from most of 
the statements upon the social question 
which have come from the Protestant 
churches of America, in that it carefully 
avoids the setting forth of any platform 
of specific social reforms to be achieved, 


—such as made notable the utterances of 


the Methodists some three years ago and 
the similar declaration of the Congrega- 
tionalists last fall—and gives itself 
wholly to the consideration of practical 
ways and means. This does not mean, 
says John Haynes Holmes, that: 


The Unitarians are indifferent or hostile 
to such progressive measures as the eight- 
hour day, a living wage, the abolition of child 
labor, etc.; but that as a body they are tra- 
ditionally and temperamentally opposed to the 
adoption of any statement of principles which 
has the remotest resemblance to a creed, and, 
having refused for a hundred years to adopt 
any statement of theological belief, are quite 
unready to adopt sociological belief. Also 
the Unitarians, taking it for granted that they 
are committed to the spirit if not the exact 
letter of all of these specific reforms, find 
themselves primarly interested in the problem 
of getting themselves as individuals and their 
churches as organizations behind these meas- 
ures and putting them most speedily and 
safely into effect. 


This report sets forth in unqualified 
terms that it is the business of the minis- 
ter, just because he is a minister, and the 
business of the church, just because it is 
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a church, to serve directly the political 
and industrial needs of organized society. 
It aims to tell in great detail just what 
the minister, in his personal activities, 
and the church, in its various depart- 
ments, can and must do in order to fulfill 
their “social obligations.” The social 
duty of organized religion is affirmed by 
the commission to be the duty of first 
importance. The report, instead of con- 
fining itself to declarations of principle, 
platforms of specific measures of reform, 
and appeals for individual and collective 
service, aims to define and classify prac- 
tical ways and means for discharging 
this social duty. The report may be ob- 
tained of Rev. Elmer R. Forbes, 25 Bea- 
con street, Boston, Mass. 


GOTHAM’S NEEDS 
FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


- The Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York urges all public- 
spirited citizens to write to the members 
of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, asking them to consider the re- 
quests just sent in by the Department of 
Flealth and the Department of Charities 
for an issue of corporate stock for new 
hospitals for tubercular patients. In 
support of this appeal, the committee is- 
sues a pamphlet outlining the present 
critical condition of the tuberculosis hos- 
pital situation in New York. At the 
present time, about 45 per cent of the 
10,000 patients treated in the tuberculo- 
sis hospitals each year have to be kept 
waiting for admission, solely because of 
the overcrowding in the hospitals. <A 
single instance taken from the pamphlet 
will show that overcrowding has become 
normal in all. The capacity of the Met- 
ropolitan Hospital is about 700 patients. 
yet, on March 1, it sheltered 947. Many 
sleep in dark corridors or on springs 
placed upon the floors of the wards. Be- 
sides being bad in themselves, these con- 
ditions have a detrimental effect on the 
patients, frequently making them so de- 
pressed and dissatisfied that they insist 
on leaving the institution and thereby 
carry infection back to their homes. 
Through the educational work of 
the visiting nurses of the Department 
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of Health, the attitude of tubercular pa- 
tients toward hospital care has changed 
in the last few years. Now thousands 
are seeking admission only to be refused 
or put off indefinitely. One institution 
reports that during the last year 1665 
patients had to be rejected. The total 
number of hospital beds now at the dis- 
posal of tubercular patients is 3200. It 
is estimated that the number needed is 
7,000. 

The granting of the present request of 
the departments would not, according to 
the Committee on the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis, meet the full need, but it would 
be a step in the right direction. They are 
asking for $2,150,000 with which to com- 
plete Seaview Hospital on Staten Island, 
which will provide for 1,000 extra pa- 
tients; to make additions to the Metro- 
politan Hospital, Riverside Hospital, and 
the Otisville Sanatorium, providing for 
320 extra patients; and to build a new 
institution in Queens Borough to accom- 
modate seventy-five patients. 


A SOCIALIZED 
COMMENCEMENT 


Commencement week at the Auburn 
Theological Seminary was given over to 
an alumni conference which brought the 
graduates in touch with social problems 
at the very outset of their career of ser- 
vice for the church. The program illus- 
trates the change that is taking place in 
the church, by which the mediaeval at- 
titude of “other-worldliness” is being re- 
placed by a recognition of its duty to im- 
prove moral and material conditions in 
this world. 

The topic of the alumni conference 
was the relation of the church to social 
conditions and the opening address by 
the Rev. John McDowell was a survey 
of modern industrial and living condi- 
tions. This was followed by the Rev. 
H. Roswell Bates’s account of a Down- 
Town Church’s One Hundred Years’ 
Struggle. The various sessions were de- 
voted to discussion of possible means for 
improving conditions. The case for 
modern charity as a remedy was stated 
by Frederic Almy; for socialism, by the 
Rev. Thomas C. Hall of New York and 
the Rey. George R. Lunn, of Schenectady : 
for the church itself, by the Rev. Paul 
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M. Strayer of Rochester and the Rev. 
A. F. Schauffler of New York. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


ON MORNINGSIDE 
HEIGHTS 
PAUL U. KELLOGG 


The grass, shade, and seclusion of the 
lower campus of Columbus University 
(edging 120th Street, New York) make 
it an ideal retreat for mothers and little 
babies during the hot summer months. 
Wives and offspring of the faculty are 
admitted thereto; others are barred. 
There is possible reasonableness to this 
rule during the college year, as other- 
wise the campus would be turned into an 
out-door nursery, while it is no doubt. 
needed as a protective container for un- 
der-graduates. 

But it would be a boon to the babies of 
the neighborhood to have this nearby, 
cool retreat thrown open to them until the 
university opens in the fall. Perhaps, as 
in Kensington Gardens, Peter Pan and 
the fairies might be persuaded by such a 
gracious act to venture through the big 
fences too. And think what a refresh- 
ing whiff they would leave behind them 
in the seminar rooms! 

On the other hand, to continue to shut 
the babies out during a period when the 
grounds are not in use, and when baby- 
hood is all but worsted in the city, seems 
a case of such inhospitality that we can 
but think it is one of those blunders 
which grown-ups are continually com- 
mitting toward childhood, not through 
lack of love, but through lack of imag- 
ination or acquaintance with the facts; 
and that all that need be done is to call 
it to the attention of a few members of 
the faculty (the nominal beneficiaries of 
this grass-grown privilege), and they 
will take up the matter with the powers- 
that-be, in ways that cannot be gainsaid 
—thus saving said powers from future 
toasting on a grid fabricated of rattles 
and hot safety-pins, amid the fumes of 
rubber teething-rings and smoldering 
nipples. 
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NEW VIEWS ON DESER- 
TION 
FRANCIS H. McLEAN 


Recently the Spring Garden District 
Friendly Visitors Conference of the Phil- 
adelphia Society for organizing charity 
appointed a special committee on the sub- 
ject of deserted families. It consists of 
K. E. Evans, Anna Calder McConomy, 
and Anna J. Haines. This committee has 
made its report, with the following re- 
commendations: 

Further legislative restriction of hasty mar- 
riages. 

Some system of cheap divorce for those who 
through no fault of their own are left bur- 
dened with an absentee husband, whose reap- 
pearance is still far from desirable. 

Some system of paid prison labor for those 
who for a second time neglect their family 
responsibilities, and withal 

Not only the formal breaking of ties which 
practically bind only one party, the wife, but 
in that case, so far as is needed, public sup- 
port for her and for her children. 


So far as the first and third conclu- 
sions are concerned there would prob- 
ably be but little dissent. As to the 
second, there are many who would in- 
sist that cheap legal separation involving 
joint responsibility for the care of the 


' children, not divorce, is the remedy if 


the welfare of the children is to be ade- 
quately safe-guarded. As to the fourth, 
of course, much depends upon the kind 
of public care suggested. In the last ana- 
lysis the state must provide care for its 
dependent minor wards, and is doing it. 
But if one attempts to affirm that it 
should maintain the deserted family as a 
normal unit in the community, then all 
of the hard-learned lessons of private 
Social agencies in dealing with this most 
baffling problem are set at naught. It is 
true that the report speaks of holding 
the fathers up to their responsibilities, 
but how are we going to secure the 
social machinery to do this effectively if 
the results of desertion are miniminized? 
When once society is dealing effectively 
with even a bare majority of deserters, 
then indeed the further treatment of the 
minority of the deserted families may be 
considered with a far clearer view of 
results. The effective dealing with the ma- 
jority, of course, means the compulsory 


partial or complete support of these fam- 
ilies by the earnings of the erstwise de- 
serters, either inside or outside of correc- 
tional innstitutions, as suggested in this 
report and as already effected in a num- 
ber of cities and states for a small min- 
ority. . 


GETTING DOWN TO TAX 
IN PITTSBURGH 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 


The correction of a long-standing 
fiscal anachronism, the beneficent ramifi- 
cations of which will affect thousands of 
small home owners on the residential 
hills, an army of work people and rent- 
ers living on congested streets and al- 
leys, tenants in the slum districts, smalk 
store-keepers throughout the city, 
manufacturers looking for building sites, 
and all citizens, indirectly, was clinched 
for Pittsburgh when Gov. John K. 
Tener, the latter part of May, signed the 
Halferty bill abolishing the classification 
of real estate for taxation purposes, and 
the new school code abolishing the sep- 
arate tax districts of the city. The new 
laws, which will wipe out two most pro- 
lific courses of injustice in Pittsburgh 
public finance, will take effect in the 
next (the 1912) assessment of taxes. 

Pittsburgh, like all Gaul, has been di- 
vided into three parts. These divisions 
class all real estate into “agricultural” 
property, paying one-half the tax-rate 
prevailing in its ward; “rural,” paying 
two-thirds; and “full city,” paying the 
full tax-rate. The classification plan 
dates back to 1867, when the boundaries 
of Pittsburgh were being enlarged, tak- 
ing in parts of five adjacent townships— 
back fifty years, when electric cars, tele- 
phones, and electric lights were un- 
known, and when you could count on 
your fingers the American cities honey- 
combed with sewer burrows, water 
mains, and gas pipes distributing urban 
services over metropolitan areas. It was 
therefore deemed fair to discriminate 
in favor of farm and rural property not 
sharing fully in city lighting, policing, 
fire protection, and sanitation. In other 
words, land classification was a measure 
designed to meet a specific condition. 
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The condition changed with the 
growth of the city, but the discrimina- 
tions remained on the statute books. 
The almost unavoidable result was that 
whole districts, similarly located and 
otherwise much alike, were placed in dif- 
ferent classes; and in the same way indi- 
vidual holdings, often in the same ward, 
were inequitably classified. For instance, 
in the east end of the city, property for 
some distance along one side of Center 
avenue, and also along Fifth avenue— 
two main thoroughfares—has been class- 
ed “full,” paying the full tax rate, while 
at the same’ time that on the other side 
of the street—very similar in character, 
more built up, if anything—has paid but 
two-thirds of the rate. Again, up from 
the Allegheny River, near Highland 
Park, are 105 acres of good high-lying 
land suitable for plotting into city lots, 
which have been held out of the market 
by one family since before the Revolu- 
tionary War. The estate is almost en- 
tirely surrounded by populous neighbor- 
hoods; on the east is the growing East 
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DATA FVRAISAED BY TAE 
BOARD OF ASSESSORS 
PITTSBURGH 


Liberty section, and on the west the very 
congested tenement house region which 
is literally dammed up against the fences 
of the farm. The land is put through 
only the motions of farming, hay being 
the only crop that amounts to anything, 
and yet it has never paid more than the 
“agricultural” -one-half rate, while with- 
in 300. yards, in the same ward, real 
estate occupied by working people is 
taxed at full rates. The undersupply of 
workingmen’s houses and the congestion 
of population have a direct connection 
with such a scheme of classification. 
The city has long been. burdened with 
an antiquated tax system which made it 
easy for individuals and estates to hold 
great areas unimproved, because of favor- 
able discriminations; but which, on the 
other hand, has gone gunning for the per- 
son who bought and improved a small 
tract, and has leveled at him a double 
rate. The first has been rewarded by the 
city for doing nothing further than hold- 
ing his land while the community’s 
growth increased its value, but the second 
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has been penalized for doing something 
which directly increased other land val- 
ues as well as his own. 

Moreover, the definitions of “rural” 
and “full city” property laid down by 
the court reduced the tax by one-third 
on expensive homes surrounded by large 
lawns, shrubbery, trees, and flowers— 
property owned by percisely the people 
who are best able to support the govern- 
ment—while homes surrounded by a 
mere ribbon of grass, or none at all, and 
tenements that crowd block after block 
on both street and alley, have paid the 
highest rate. 

These disproportions have been fur- 
ther accentuated and complicated by the 
local practice of levying separate tax 
rates for each of sixty-three different tax 
districts within the city limits. Although 
the boundaries have been extended from 
time to time incorporating suburban 
properties as integral parts of the city, 
taxation was not put on a unified basis, 
particularly with reference to the build- 
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ing and maintenance of public schools; 
each ward has constituted one, some of 
them two, separate tax districts. The 
contrast between this wilderness of as- 
sessment percentages and the one-rate 
plan in other large cities is striking. 
Boston applies a single rate (16.5 mills 
in 1909) in all wards; all taxing dis- 
tricts in New York city, a total of 326.89 
square miles, as compared with Pitts- 
burgh’s 41.35 square miles, pay a single 
rate for city purposes; so likewise Wash- 


tigton, and a ‘long’ list < of 
other cities. Although Pittsburgh 
was fedistricted in 1907. mak- 


ing twenty-seven wards out of what were 
formerly sixty, the old tax divisions re- 
mained, and some of the new wards have 
shown as many as six tax rates. Thus, in 
the new eighteenth ward, property on 
the south side of the narrow McKinley 
Park pays 13.3 mills, while just across 
on the north side the rate is 28.7—over 
twice as much; property east of Beltz- 
hoover avenue, in the same ward, car- 
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ries a millage of 19.2, while that contigu- 
ous and west of the avenue carries 18.7 
at some places and 28.7 at others. Sim- 
ilar instances could be multiplied. 


Furthermore, the inequalities due 
on the one hand to  classifi- 
cationp= oly. feany _ and: on: .- the 


other hand to the separate. school dis- 
tricts. have not offset each other, but 
have been responsible for a variation of 
actual rates paid from 7.85 to 25 mills 
on the dollar—a difference of 200 per 
cent. By dividing the separate districts 
into three groups—that is, into those 
paying under twelve mills, those paying 
from twelve to sixteen mills, and 
those paying sixteen mills and over—it 
was found that the low rates have been 
paid almost entirely by large “agricul- 
tural” holdings and expensive residence 
property, while the high rates have been 


saddled upon small business realty, 
small residences, and congested tenement 
neighborhoods. 


This taxation program, which cuts the 
J.ty 1, 1911. 
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EXEMPTIONS, - sven as- 
RAILROAD RIGHT-OF-WAY, RAILROAD REAL 
[STATE OM THE NORTH SIDE, REAL ESTATE 
@ PVBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS, CAVRCHES, 
COLLEGES, FVBLIC SCHOOLS, MVMICIPAL 
BUILDINGS, PVBLIC STREETS, ETC., ARE 
NOT INDICATED 


big man’s taxes down because of his 
flowers, trees, and shrubbery and other 
evidence of tax-paying ability, and calls 
upon the people of much less means to 
make up what he escapes, is a legal fabric 
which various organizations and public- 
spirited Pittsburghers have succeeded in 
consigning to the scrap heap. The com- 
mittee on real estate and taxation of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, the 
Pittsburgh Board of Trade, the Civic 
Commission, and the Allied Boards of 
Trade which united in the campaign for 
tax reform’ are to be congratulated in 
securing legislation which means so thor- 
ough-going an advance. 


1Among the individuals who contributed to the 
movement for doing away with tax classification 
were Mayor Magee, Thomas J. Ilawkins, and 
Thomas C. McMahon, president and secretary of 
the City Assessors, Allen TT Burns, James’ R. 
Vark. and, in marked degree, W. George. 
Among the Pittsburgh organizations which were in 
the fight to pass the school code which abolished 
the sub-school district system for sehool taxation 
were the Vitsthurgh Teachers’ Assciation, litts- 
burgh Vrincipals’ Association, Schoolmasters* Club 
of Western l’ennsylvania, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, David B. Oliver, Thomas O'Shell, who spoke 
before the committee in favor of the Code in 
behalf of the Junior O. A. M. 
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_ SYRIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 
| 
SOURCES AND SETTLEMENT 
LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The foreign outlook of the missionary movement has acquainted Americans more fully 
with the conditions and needs of Syrians in Syria than with the needs and spirit of the 
great company of these Orientals now within our own threshold. An exception has been 
the study of the New York Syrian colony by Prof. Lucius Hopkins Miller of Princeton, 
but of their widely scattered settlements throughout the country there has been hitherto., 
no interpretation. It was especially appropriate, therefore, that the task of investigating 
and chromncling this movement of old-world peoples, who are changing habitations that ~ 
bear the stamp of the days of Abraham for our new-minted American cities, should have 
been undertaken by a former editor of the EVANGELIST known for her writings on Bible 
themes and lands. 

In the absence of documents bearing on the Syrians in America, the author has gone to 
original sources. She presents in truth a testament gathered first hand from men and 
qwomen who, because of the troubled conditions in the mother-country, often showed rare 
courage in.taking the investigator into their confidence. Mrs. Houghton’s eight months’ 
residence in Syria was followed by personal visits to all the important centers of settlement 
in this country. Her work was done under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. 

This article is the first of four which will deal in turn with the causes of the 
immigration movement from Syria to the United States, ihe economic progress of the 
Syrians here, the cultural institutions they bring with them, and their adjustment to Amer- 
ican conditions. 

Miss Balch’s series on the Slavs and Mr. Mangano’s on the Italians have proved of rare 
interest to readers of this magazine; a similar treat is in store this summer tm the series 
begun in this issue. 

In their magazine form the articles are less a nice or academic weighing of the pros 
and cons of Syrian immigration than a sympathetic interpretation of a movement of a 
people from a land in which the Crusades themselves are modern. 


The Syrian appears to be a born wan-_ haps a thousand years, he is constantly 
derer: the old Phoenician blood still upon the road. When once he began to 
flows through his veins. In his mother- emigrate, no part of the world was too 
land, though his residence is stationary, remote for him, whether India, Japan, 
and quite possibly the very same as that the Philippines, the Transvaal, Australia, 
of his ancestors for a hundred or per- South America, or the West Indies. 
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ROAD FROM BEIRUT. 


The Seaport from which Syrians sail for this 
Country. 


The Syrians are to be found in most 
of the countries of Europe, although for 
political reasons they are not welcomed 
in them. The wide distribution of what 
is relatively a small emigration is one of 
its most interesting characteristics. Only 
about one-third of the total of these 
wayfarers are in the United States. 

Most emigration is due to economic 
causes. To the potato rot we trace the 
great exodus of the people of Ireland to 
this country. With the breaking up of 
the feudal system in Germany, in 
1848, began the German emigration. 
The competition of Florida and Cali- 
fornia in citrous fruits made southern 
Italy poor, and sent its inhabitants in 
flocks to this country. The McKinley 
bill, bringing ruin to the pearl button 
industry of Austria-Hungary, impelled 
multitudes of Slavs to seek refuge from 
starvation in America. 

While Syrian emigration necessarily 
obeyed the economic law, yet the essen- 
tial conditions. of the Turkish empire 
have singularly intermingled religious 
with economic considerations in this 
movement. Syrian migration dates its 
first impulse from the Druse massacres 
in Lebanon and Damascus in 1860, and 
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these massacres were the culmination of 
a hostility between Moslem and Chris- 
tian which dates from the Hegira. Yet, 
in the last analysis, these massacres had 
an economic cause. From the beginning 
of the Turkish empire, Syrian Chris- 
tians had an economic advantage over 
Moslems and Druses, simply because 
they were not soldiers+ The Turk 
dared not put a musket into Christian 
hands, and as a natural result the im- 
plements of trade found their way there. 
The Druse feudal families found the 
Christian villages getting all the profits 
of the farms of their retainers, and their 
feeling against them became intensely 
bitter. In his humbler capacity, the 
trading Moslem experienced a like dis- 
advantage. The Lebanon massacres, in 
which the Moslem soldiery were more 
than ready to co-operate with the Druse 
feudal lords, were only the first in a se- 
ries of collisions, all ultimately due to 
the economic superiority of Christian 
over Moslem. The rising at Belgrade, 
the troubles in the Danubian provinces, 
in Crete, in Greater Greece, in Bulgaria, 
the Russo-Turkish war, the Armenian 
massacres, are all to be traced to the 
same economic cause, whose results were 
emphasized and led into a particular 
channel by religious bigotry. Except in 
Syria this cause still persists. The worst 
atrocities come to the ears of Europe, 
but in fact massacres are going on all 
the time in one part of the Turkish em- 
pire or another.2 A part of Syria has 
for the past half century been freed 
from them by the establishment of a 
Christian pashalik in Lebanon, as the 
immediate result of the massacres of 
1860. 

Before quiet was restored, however, 
emigration had begun. Not indeed to 
the United States, which Syria had not 
yet discovered, but to Egypt, which un- 
der the enlightened government of Said 
Pasha became then, as, with a brief 
exception, it has ever since been, the 
promised land of Syrian Christians.® 


1The period under consideration antedat th 
Revolution of 1909. oe : 

2This is true even in 1911, though doubtless 
by no means to such a degree as before the revolu- 
tion which faat Abdul Hamid his throne. 

®The brief exception was the Arabi Pasha re- 
volt of 1882 which drove the refugees to this 
country in numbers that make. this year practi- 
cally the beginning of the Svrian movement to 
America. Even more than the United States Egypt. 
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The first Syrian to enter this country 
was Gregory Wortabet, an Armenian by 
race, but of a family long resident in 
Beirtt, and highly respected there. This 
man was an educated helper of the Amer- 
ican missionaries. He must have come 
here before 1855, and after a time return- 
ed to his own country. A prominent New 
York physician, born in Syria of mission- 
ary parents, says that as a child he was 
greatly impressed with Wortabet’s con- 
versation with the missionaries after his 
return to Syria. This man, however, 


was a Syrian only by the accident of 


residence. The first Syrian by race who 
came to this country appears to have 
been Sahli Sabrinji. His object was to 
assist in reading proofs of the new 
Arabic translation of the Bible, when in 
1864 Dr. Cornelius van Dyck brought 
it to New York to be stereotyped. No 
doubt Sabrinji had something to say 
about the United States when he re- 
turned to his native land, but at that 
time neither religious nor economic con- 
ditions urged Syrians to seek a new 
‘home. Unless in the capacity of ser- 
vants of returned travelers, it is not 
likely that any came to America for sev- 
eral years after this. 

The Centennial Exposition is known 
to have attracted a few Syrians, chiefly 
traders from Jerusalem, who brought 
olive wood articles and other curios. 
These also went back, but their stories 


of fabulous profits fired the imag- 
ination of their people. Though only 
thirty-nine came from “other Asia” 


still attracts the better class of Syrians, who find 
in the public service a field for their best abilities. 
The common language and the educational super- 
iority of the Syrians over Egyptians (hardly with 
‘the exception of Copts) has always made them 
welcome to subordinate places in the government, 
and to this day, many of the leading minds in 
Syria are drawn not to America, but to Egypt. 


1Annual Report * of the. Commissioner General 
of Immigration for the Fiscal Year ending June 
80, 1903, page 35. 


2Without question the first Syrian family in 
the United States. Their arrival was the sub- 
ject of much comment in the newspapers of the 
day. 


2Dr. A. J. Arbeely, the author of an .Arabic 
English Grammar, and’ of a Primer, of the 
two languages, has devoted much of his leisure 
to an attempt to bring the best Arabic literature 
to the knowledge of English readers. Ile has 
written an important (as yet unpublished) work 
on Syria and its people. Such a work, written by 
a Syrian who has had thirty-three years of ex- 
perience among Americans. and who has been, one 
mav say. a father to his own countrymen in this 
land, must prove singularly valuable to American 
readers, when published. 
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(than China) in 1877,1 yet, during the 
years until 1882, it is certain that Syrians 
were coming to this country, though still 
as transients, intending to go back after 
reaping what seemed to them a golden 
harvest. Only a few of the most intelli- 
gent and far-sighted Syrians can have 
come with any purpose of remaining, 
for when, in 1882, the troubles in Egypt 
drove many of that class to seek retuge 
in the United States, they found here, 
so far as they themselves could ascer- 
tain, representatives of only two Syrian 
families. The first of these, Prof. Joseph 
Arbeely, with his wife, his six sons, and 
his niece,? had come in 1878. The 
family is one of position in Syria; Pro- 
fessor Arbeely had been head master 
of several schools in his own country, 
and his name as a scholar is remembered 
there. He had taught Arabic to most of 
the American missionaries of the period, 
and had assisted in the translation and 
the revision of the Arabic Bible. In 
this country, the family took an excel- 
lent position; two of the sons founded 
the first Arabic newspaper in the west- 
ern world, Kawkab Amerika (The 
Star of America), and the elder of these 
two has long been a physician of reputa- 
tion in Washington, D. C2 A third 
brother was consul in Jerusalem under 
President Cleveland. Another was long 
in the immigration service. 

The other family, well known in the 
New York business world, has amassed 
great wealth, and the luxurious home of 
its head, on Staten Island, was three or 
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four years ago the subject of an illus- 
trated article in a popular magazine. 

It appears to be certain, however, 
that, although they cannot now be traced, 
certain Syrians, not traders but farmers, 
emigrated to the United States be- 
tween 1870 and 1876. They pushed 
westward, took land, and became so 
merged in the growing communities that 
it has become impracticable to dis- 
tinguish them from other Americans. 
This early immigration appears to have 
been due to causes not affecting Syria in 
general. Although Professor Miller, in 
his valuable study,’ says that the first 
Syrian immigrants came from Mount 
Hermon and Coele Syria, universal tra- 

1An exhaustive study of the Syrian population 
of Greater New York, made several years ago by 
Prof. Lucius Hopkins Miller, now of Princeton 
University, under the auspices of the Federation 
of Churches in this city, is perhaps the only 
literary document of value in this field as yet 
offered to the public. To it I am indebted for 
suggestions, and especially for a point of de- 
parture in investigation; in the nature of things, 
however, the Syrians of New York city cannot 


be considered as representative of their own race 
in this country. 
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dition among the Syrians themselves 
points to B’sherreh as the center of the 
first permanent migration of that people 
to this country. 

B’sherreh is a village high in Mount 
Lebanon, southeast of Tripoli, near the 
best known and largest group of “the 
Cedars,” and remote from the usual line 
of travel. The physical features of this 
region are superb; the people, though 
illiterate—being far from the center of 
Syrian civilization—are brave, hardy, 
and possess the spirit of independence 
natural to a mountain people. The con- 
ditions of life are difficult in a region 
where, from their altitude, the villages 
are buried in snow during several months 
of the year, and these agricultural com- 
munities shared little of the economic 
prosperity then enjoyed in other parts 
of the country. This fact appears to 
explain a migration occurring while as 
yet Syrians in general felt no impulse 
to leave their native land. There is a 
tradition that not only did the first 
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BEIRUT. 


The port from which Syrians come. 


There is perpetual snow on the peaks; there are palms in 


the gardens. 


farmers come from B’sherreh, but also 
that the first dealer in Turkish embroid- 
eries in this country was a man from 
that village; but his identity cannot be 
ascertained. ; 

These exceptions noted, the first con- 
siderable emigration occurred in the 
early eighties from Zahleh. Zahleh, 
though it was entirely wiped out by the 
massacre of 1860, is now the largest 
village in Lebanon. It lies at the sum- 
mit of the mountain pass between Beirit 
and Damascus, and is a station on the 
railroad. These Zahleh folk, like the 
B’sherreh farmers, for the most part 
went westward; not, however, upon the 
land, ‘ut to the large cities, where they 
engaged in trading. They began, no 
doubt, by peddling, but the majority of 
them are now established in business in 
all the principal cities of the north, from 
Buffalo to Duluth. 

As has been indicated, the Arabi 
Pasha revolt in 1882 drove to this coun- 
try a number of Syrians, who after the 
Druse massacres had taken refuge in 
Egypt, and there had become respected 
and prosperous. This immigration was 
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of special importance in raising the gen- 
eral level of our Syrian population. A 
single instance may be noted. In Ne- 
braska lives today a home missionary who 
was six years old when the awful slaugh- 
ter in Damascus deprived him of both 
parents. The younger children of the 
family managed to escape and join their 
eldest sister in Egypt, whither she had 
previously gone as the first Syrian wo- 
man missionary to that country. The 
two young brothers and sister were edu- 
cated in the American mission to which 
their sister belonged. They became asso- 
ciated with the work, and were in Alex- 
andria when the bombardment took 
place. “Having passed through two. 
Mohammedan outbreaks,” writes one of 
them, “we thought it time to seek a safer 
place.” 

They came to America; one brother 
and his family settled in Phila-- 
delphia, where they are favorably 
known; the sister, with her family, set- 
tled in Illinois. The younger brother, 
who had meanwhile been graduated from 
the Syrian Protestant College in Beirit, 
impelled by that insatiable thirst for 
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‘learning which characterizes many of 


this people, managed in the course of 
years to support himself through a theo- 
logical course in a Presbyterian sem- 
inary, to take a medical degree in a 
first-rate college of physicians, and to 
pursue a year’s study of Biblical arche- 
ology in the British Museum. The rest 
of his life he has spent as a pioneer 
missionary of the Presbyterian Church, 
having founded churches in Iowa, Colo- 
rado, and Idaho, the last in a Mormon 
community. The majority of successful 
business men of this race in our Lake 
Cities, including Chicago, date their 
coming, or more usually that of their 
parents, to the year 1882, although not 
all of them came by way of Egypt. 
Between 1882 and the year of 
the Chicago Exposition, though of- 
ficial data are wanting, there was 
without doubt a considerable  emi- 
gration from Syria, which spread itself 
all over the country east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio, and found 
its way to California without interme- 
diate stay. Syrians are known to have 


entered New Orleans first in 1887, com- 
ing directly from the home land. Syrian 
peddlers were roaming over North Da-. 
Though the immigrants 


kota in 1888. 


ZAHLEH. 


A mountain village on the road from Beirftt 
to Damascus. This village, entirely wiped out 
by the massacres of 1860, has today 20.000 in- 
habitants. Zahleh people are in every state in 
the Union and it is said that $500 is sent back 
every day in the year from America to their lit- 
tle town, high in Lebanon. 
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of this period were largely of the peasant 
class, all, with the fewest possible ex- 
ceptions, engaged in trade on reaching 
this country. 

Many of these peasant newcomers of 
this decade have attained respectable and 
even honorable positions. A single in- 
stance must suffice. At an international 
conference held three years ago in Bos- 
ton, attended by fourteen hundred dele- 
gates, one of the most interesting speak- 
ers- was a Syrian pastor of a mid- 
western American church.? This pastor 
is the son of a Lebanon peasant, a quar- 
ryman, who by such sacrifices as only 
those who have been in Syria can under- 
stand, managed to give his son a year 
and a half of schooling in one of the 
large preparatory schools of the Amer- 
ican Mission. He was unable to send 
him to college, however, and eventually 
the youth found his way to America, 
landing in New York without a cent. 
Engaging in business, he pursued his 
studies as best he could, until finally he 
was able to enter a theological seminary. 
In eighteen months he completed the 
three years’ course and was ordained. 

It might be expected? that the Chi- 
cago Exposition would have stimulated 
the immigration of the trading class. 
A number of Syrians, indeed, reaped a 
good harvest in Chicago, but lost it all 
in the midwinter exposition in San 
Francisco. They remained in this coun- 
try, however, almost necessarily in Cali- 
fornia, and have long since recouped 
their losses. 

Economic causes were meanwhile 
at work which ultimately impelled 
other classes of Syrians to emigrate. The 
period between 1860 and 1890 was one of 
great industrial expansion in Syria. The 
quiet assured by European intervention 
in 1860 gave free scope for the eminent 
business ability of the people. Silk, the 


iJInternational Convention (Triennial) of Liberal 
Curistian Thinkers and Workers. 


*Hfe has lately (March, 1911) been called to an 
important (American) Church in Boston. 


®The Consular [Reports are our chief depend- 
ence for data until 1899, in which year Syrian 
immigrants were first differentiated from those of 
“other Asia” than China. These show that in 
1891 there had been 4.842 arrivals from “other 
Asia,’ of course including Syrians. In 1898. the 
exposition year, Japanese were first differentiated 
from “other Asia’ in these reports. and to some 
cence et eee net etc e tly this aceounts for 

e fac a here were only 590 arrival 
this rubric in 1893. y ae ban 
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staple product of export, was cultivated 
on a large scale; the cultivation and 
manufacture of tobacco was also profit- 
able. But by degrees Japan began to 
export silk, Egypt became a competitor 
in the manufacture of tobacco, the better 
government of that country making it 
a formidable economic rival to a land 
where taxation is both excessive and un- 
certain. The failure of the Barings in 
1893 created a universal panic, and cut 
a frightful swathe through Syria. The 
general financial depression conspired 
with the fierce competition of the Far- 
ther East to lower the demand for 
Syrian silk, and its price fell one-half. 
Then the exodus began. Even then emi- 
gration by no means depopulated the 
country. There was not then, nor has 
been since, anything analogous to the 
emigration from Ireland or to the whole- 
sale departure of Italian peasants from 
Calabria. Syrian emigration has never 
done more than carry away the natural 
overflow of population. ~ 

But causes other than the Baring fail- 
ure were by 1893 at work in the home 
country to stimulate emigration. Under 
its Christian Pasha, Lebanon had, by this 
time, economically outstripped all other 
parts of Syria, and was pretty well occu- 
pied. It is strictly an agricultural re- 
gion, thickly strewn with villages, but 
with no cities. Except in the denuded 
portions not an inch of the space goes 
to waste. Land is therefore not only 
relatively dear (about four times as valu- 
able as in the wilayet of Damascus), but 
hard to come by, since the market is un- 
der special protection. The only im- 
portant product for export being silk, a 
single bad year is ruinous to the farmer, 
who under the most favorable circum- 
stances considers himself fortunate if 
he realizes two per cent on his capital. 
In the case of large families, it was 
already becoming desirable for some to 
seek land elsewhere, when the Baring 
failure made it imperative. 

In the six years between 1894 and 
1899, the four or five hundred Syrians 
who returned from the United States 
spread a knowledge of its golden possi- 
bilities, and, although figures are want- 
ing, there is abundant evidence of Syrian 
immigration in that period. 
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IN NORTHERN LEBANON. 
A peasant at the door of his stone house. 


When in 1899 the Immigration De- 
partment began to differentiate between 
Syrians and other Turkish subjects, it 
was a happy circumstance for other than 
statistical reasons. Among the variety 
of peoples who until then had _ been 
grouped as “Turks,” there are essential 
differences of race, civilization, and 
moral characteristics. With the Turk 
the Syrian feels no “consciousness of 
kind.” Rather he has felt it a grievance 
to be classified as a Turk, and the dis- 
tinction made twelve years ago has re- 
moved the only serious ground for dis- 
content felt by Syrians in this country. 
Nor is there kinship between the Syrian 
and the Armenian, though even intelli- 
gent writers sometimes confuse the races. 

The exact estimate of the Syrian popu- 
lation of this country must await the re- 
ports of the census of 1910. During the 
years 1899-1907, in which Syrians have 
been differentiated from other Turkish 
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subjects, 41,4041 Syrians have been ad- 
mitted to the United States. Although 
100,000 is the usual estimate, 70,000 is 
that of the best informed Syrians. 

Excluding those ‘born in the coun- 
try, the majority have come direct 
from Syria. Only twenty-five among 
the 2,708 Syrians who came in 1899 en- 
tered by the way of other countries. 

Of the Syrians who entered the 
United States during the nine years 
from 1899 to 1907 (41,404), nearly one- 
half, or 48 per cent (19,923), gave one 
of the six central Atlantic states as their 
destination ;? 21.3 per cent: (8,835 ),,qne 
of the six New England states, . 1, I 
per cent (5,034) one of the six:'midd 
states, a little less than 5 per “cent 
(2,010) one of the four gulf states. 
The remaining 14 per cent were, divided 
between the five south Atlantic’, states 
(967), the four north central states 
(2,055), the eight central western states 


11899-1908 sheets, furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, 1908, 
by the late Acting Commissioner-General F. F. 
Larned. 

*Eixhibit C—Sheet furnished by Department of 
Commerce and Labor, as above. 
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(1,344), the six northwestern states 
(348), the three Pacific states (364), 
and the four territories, including Porto 
Rico (524). A full third of the whole 
number (about 33.5 per cent) gave their 
destination as New York, many of them, 
doubtless, in transit. 

These figures are to some extent mis- 
leading. Readjustments inevitably take 
place as newcomers become acquainted 
with the business opportunities of the 
country. Only one Syrian declared 
Alaska as his destination, but a score 
or more were known to be there in 1908. 
A much larger proportion than these 
figures indicate must have reached Cali- 
fornia, since its Syrian population, after 
careful inquiry, is estimated at about 
8,000. Sixty are credited to Montana, 
but in the city of, Butte alone, with its 
dependent mines, is a much larger 
Syrian population than this. Only one 
gave Nevada as his destination, but the 
Syrian population of that state is esti- 
mated at 700. Eleven gave South Da- 
kota, but at least 200 are known to be 
in that state. 


FIRST-CLASS CRAFTSMEN IN A DAMASCUS BRASS FACTORY. 
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The more recent attempts at self-dis- 
tribution are no doubt to be attributed 
_ to business instinct. Few instances of 
destructive competition are to be found 
among Syrian immigrants. Notwith- 
standing that disposition to herd in “‘col- 
onies,” which is natural to all immi- 
grants, it is certain that the business 
success of any Syrian is by no means 
sure to attract others to the same place. 
In Ottawa, Ill., for example, a Syrian 
woman carries on a-high-class candy 
kitchen. She has been there for fifteen 
years and has been very successful, yet 
without drawing another Syrian to that 
city. A single Syrian had been in Holy- 
oke fifteen years, had won a respectable 
place in that community and married an 
American wife, before another Syrian 
settled there. 

When once fully settled Syrians ap- 
pear to be stationary. Very few, for 
example, have left Springfield, Mass., 
or (with exceptions to be later noted) 
Troy. This might simply mean lack of 
means to go further, but the facts show 
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VILLAGE IN HILL COUNTRY. 
A typical source of immigration. 


the contrary. Nearly all the Syrians in 
Troy went directly there on landing. 
All began in bitter poverty, having bor- 
rowed money to come, and all have 
achieved at least so much success as is- 
seen by the general possession of a bank 
account . Some who have been eminently 
successful have changed their state 
through the requirements of business. A 
prosperous owner of mines in Montana. 
and Colorado, a large employer of Syrian 
and American labor, has been in this. 
country since 1882, but in Montana only 
about ten years. He had previously 
lived in Missouri and Colorado. 

The choice of a port of entry appears 
to be based to a large degree upon the 
choice of a home made before embark- 
ing. Of the 41,404 Syrians who from 
1899 to 1907 entered the United States 
through American ports, the over- 
whelming majority came through that 
of New York. The costliness of travel 
naturally compels many, especially’ men 
with families, to choose a port of entry 
near the contemplated home, and ex- 
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plains the fact that more 
than three times as 
many are living in the 
four gulf states, with 
their two entry ports, as 
in the five south At- 
lantic states, the climate 
of which must be equal- 
ly alluring to immigrants 
from a semi-tropical 
land, and the other con- 
ditions at least as good. 
Except in the good 
farm lands of the Da- 
kotas and the north cen- 
tral states, few brave 
the extreme cold, al- 
though the still colder 
climate has not kept 
them out of Canada. 
Considerations of cli- 
mate appear to prevail 
over expense of travel, 
as is shown by the large 
number (8,000) in Cali- 
fornia. 

The great dread of 
Syrians, .as of all im- 
migrants, is of being de- 
denied entrance. Trach- 
oma and other diseases 
of the eye are scourges 
in Syria, and in recent 
years government in- 
spection has been rigid. 
Of the 4,648 Syrians 
turned back from our 
ports in the nine years 
under consideration, 
1,578, or nearly 33 per 
cent, were debarred on 
account of “loathsome 
or contagious diseases,” 
of which it may be safe- 
ly assumed that the ma- 
jority were diseases of 
the eye. A letter from 
a Syrian, who occupies 
a subordinate position of 
responsibility in the Or- 
ganized Charities of one 
of our principal cities, 
vividly reflects the ter- 
ror with which his peo- 
ple contemplate the pos- 
sibility of being shut out 
at entrance, and their 
eagerness to obviate so 
expensive a possibility 
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by securing a careful medical ex- 
amination—in many cases more than 
one—before leaving Syria. Diseases 
of the eye are, however, so com- 
mon andso little heeded in Syria, 
that it is not surprising that those other- 
wise fit should endeavor to evade in- 
spection by entering through Canada or 
Mexico. Thus, of 232 who in 1902 
vainly attempted to enter by way of 
Canada, 145, or 62.5 per cent, were de- 
barred on account of trachoma, “only 
because of a little thing that I did not 
know of in my eye,’ as one of them 
rather pathetically put it. 

The smuggling of unfit persons 
by way of Canada, through cer- 
tain lake cities, is believed to have been 
a profitable industry. One of the most 
successful Syrian business men in one 
of those cities who was some years ago 
convicted of this crime paid a heavy 
penalty; but the practice is now nearly, 
if not wholly, checked. During the 
two years 1906 and 1907 govern- 
ment inspection appeared to have suc- 
cessfully covered all Canadian routes 
of entry except, perhaps, Winnipeg, but 
the Mexican border was not so effi- 
ciently guarded. Consular reports show 
an organized attempt on the part of 
certain steamship agencies to evade 
the law by shipping emigrants from 
Beirit via Marseilles, St. Nazaire, and 
Vera Cruz, with assurances of escort to 
the United States by routes safe from 
inspection. In this connection, a recent 
newspaper report of a ship from Mar- 
seilles, bound for Boston, being blown 
out of her course by adverse winds, and 
finally making the port of Vera Cruz, to 
the consternation of her passengers, 
Syrian immigrants, who supposed them- 
selves to be landing in Boston, affords 
food for reflection. 

Except in the principal cities there are 
no large aggregations of Syrian immi- 
grants.1 The tendency, natural to all im- 


1New York is generally credited with 6,000, 
but careful study compels the conviction that 
5,000 is an ample estimate; a view supported by 
Professor Miller’s thorough investigation made (as 
above) in 1902. Boston appears to have about 
3,000* Philadelphia not more than half as many, 
being equaled by Pittsburgh and greatly exceeded 
by Lawrence, Mass., which has in proportion to 
its size the largest Syrian contingent in the 
United States, 2,500. San Francisco has about 
the same number. Chicago has about 1,200, and 
Worcester, Mass. claims 1,000 though 800 is prob- 
ably nearer the mark. Los Angeles, St. Louis, and 
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STREET IN SIDON. 


Where Girard Institute, the First Industrial 
School in the Turkish Hmpire, is Located. 


migrants, to group themselves in col- 
onies, does not prevail among Syrians 
to anything like the extent generally - 
supposed. For a time, at least, the mere 
fact of a foreign tongue compels the 
newly arrived immigrant to seek the so- 
ciety of his fellow countrymen, and by 
the time this necessity has been obviated 
by the acquirement of the vernacular, 
the natural sense of kinship has become 
intensified by the gradually acquired, 
and to the Syrian, at least, surprising 
knowledge that immigrants have not 
relatively the same social standing as 
those native to the soil. The Syrian is 
highly sensitive; he has a pride of race 
almost unknown not only to other immi- 
grants, but to many Americans. It is 
natural that, when he finds himself 
looked down upon simply because he is 


Cleveland have each about that number, Albany 
perhaps comes next with 600, though San Diego 
and Hresno, Cal., may exceed it. Springfield, 
Mass., Buffalo, Toledo, Detroit, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, and New Orleans 
have from 250 to 200 each. Milwaukee with 150 
and Troy with about that number afford some 
special features of interest, as does Duluth, at- 
though it contains only 56 Syrians, a number of 
whom are infants. These cities, representing 
thirteen out of fifty-two states and territories, in- 
clude about two-fifths of the entire Syrian popu- 
lation. The other three-fifths are scattered among 
the smaller towns and villages of these and the 
remaining thirty-nine states and territories. For 
example, the 200 Syrians now believed to be in 
South Dakota are divided between Deadwood, 
Aberdeen, Sioux City, Lead, and Sioux Falls, with 
a considerable number living on outlying farms. 
The 200 of New Mexico are nearly all isolated 
farmers or farm hands. 
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an immigrant, he should cling to those 
to whom his true character and stand- 
ing are known. Under these circum- 
stances, the wide scattering of so large 
a proportion of Syrians shows the work- 
- ing of other motives than those natural 
to them as immigrants. 

Yet in nearly all the cities named there 


are Syrian colonies, though not all the, 


Syrians in any city live in a colony. In 
New York there are three Syrian colon- 
ies, and. it is unfortunate that the least 
prepossessing of these is: the most ob- 
vious—situated as it is along the water 
front near the principal’ ferries and 
steamboat landings—since it naturally 
fixes the general estimate in which Syr- 
ians are held by Americans. Within the 
limits of this colony have occurred these 
feuds and. frays which have given the 
Syrians a bad name, and concerning 
which something will later be said. Yet 
the colony shows much which is credit- 
able to the people as a whole; a num- 
ber of prosperous factories, several im- 
porting houses, the one Syrian banking 
house, and a fine business block owned 
by Syrian bankers. These who own and 
conduct these enterprises do not, how- 


ever, reside in the colony. Only those. 


live here who must- be near their place 
of employment, and those newly arrived; 
and the excessively high rents and gen- 
erally wretched buildings. of this district 
force them to live under unusually 
crowded. and squalid conditions. 

The other two New York colonies, 
both in. the Borough of Brooklyn, are 
superior to most immigrant colonies, of 
whatever. people, in any part of the 
United States. That near Brooklyn 
Heights is both a residence and an in- 
dustrial colony, though the embroidery 
and kimono. factories,. which are the 
principal business, are fast being remov- 
ed to Jersey City, Hoboken, and else- 
where. The third, or South Brooklyn 
colony, is purely a residence district of 
well-to-do Syrians doing business in 
New York, and is eminently respectable. 
A small number of wealthy Syrians are 
scattered through Manhattan. 

In: Chicago there are also three col- 
onies, resembling those of New York in 
gradation of living though not in size. 
The poorest is housed in an uncomfort- 
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able region near the railroad tracks, evi- 
dently chosen from considerations of 
rent. This was formerly one of the most 
disreputable quarters of the city, and 
it still has that reputation among those 
who are ignorant that the entrance of 
Syrians, killing off the saloon trade, has 
driven away the disreputable inhabi-. 
tants. The other colonies, like those 
of New York, are of better standing in 
proportion as they are farther from the 
center. 

In Philadelphia, a number of excel- 
lent Syrian families live in the best 
American neighborhoods, but there is a 
colony which is relatively ill-housed and _ 
too crowded. Its conditions are much 


_ better than those of the Manhattan col- 


ony in New York, but by no means 
equal to those of the lake and north- 
western cities. In certain respects they 
resemble the comparatively inferior col- 
onies of Albany and St. Louis: 

There is no Syrian colony in Balti- 
more, and though it is a port of entry, 
few Syrians could be found there. In 
Washington there are a few highly re- 
spectable Syrians, but nothing in the na- 
ture of a colony. 

In Boston, the comparatively large 
Syrian population, 3,000, the second 
largest group in this country, is found 
to be “more clannish than any other 
immigrants, except Jews,” living almost 
exclusively in colonies scattered in var- 
ious parts of the city. It is an inter- 
esting question how far this excessive 
clannishness may be a natural reaction 
from New England reserve, and how 
far it may be due to the unquestionable 
fact that even the best Boston people, 
with a few notable exceptions, appear to 
be unable to appreciate certain charac- 
teristics of the Syrian nature and tem-. 
perament which differ from their own 
standards. 

In Lawrence, Mass., where the pro- 
portion of Syrians is greatest, the ma- 
jority of them are gathered.in two col- 
onies. Several, however, own and carry 
on farms in the suburbs. In Providence 
the majority live in a colony, though 
there are a number of, prosperous Syr- 

‘This was the case in 1909. The property 
has recently been bought by the railroad and 


the Syrians who lived there have removed to 
better parts of the city. 
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jans living among and much after the 
manner of Americans. 

The Syrians of Worcester live in 
one colony, those of Springfield also; the 


. latter keep so entirely to themselves 


that. their existence is hardly known. 
There is in Holyoke a colony of some 
twenty single men, who go every morn- 
ing to Springfield to work. 

The majority of the 2,000 Syrians in 
Connecticut live in Danbury, Waterbury, 
New Haven, Norwich, and New Lon- 
don. In these five cities there are col- 
onies, but a considerable number are 
scattered through the population, living 
rather among the Americans than among 
other foreigners. 

With the exception of the Manhattan 
colony in New York, the Albany colony 
is the poorest and least Americanized 
until we reach St. Louis. Yet even the 
poorest Syrian home in Albany is cleaner 
and better than those of the Italians 
among whom they live, and some, even 
here, are fairly prosperous. Three rooms 
appears to be the smallest apartment, 
though some take boarders. And the 
rooms are large, in some cases even spaci- 
ous, for these Syrians and Italians have 
taken possession of a once fashionable 
quarter along the riverside, whose former 
inhabitants, removing from the district, 
left their spacious homes behind. 

Syrians in the lake cities are compara- 
tively prosperous and generally respected. 
In Buffalo most of them live in a colony 
occupying two blocks pretty near the out- 
skirts, and with a sufficient amount of 
room. Their places of business are scat- 
tered throughout the city, and some few, 
notably the family of a wealthy rug im- 
porter, educated and of polished man- 
ners, live in the best part of the city, 
and in a style which differs from that of 
their American neighbors only by 
greater simplicity and more luxury. 
From the point of view of the Cleveland 
Charities its two Syrian colonies are 
badly housed, though the worst Syrian 
home in that city compares favorably 


‘ with the tenement homes of many Ameri- 


cans in New York. One Cleveland 
colony inhabits pretty poor tenements on 
a wide, clean street, with no such crowd- 
ing as prevails in all New York tenement 
districts. The other seemed particularly 
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interesting though affording ample room 
for improvements. It consists for the 
most part of a row of detached, 
two-room cottages in a marvelously ill- 
kept street, badly paved, and with side- 
walks which are mere foot paths. The 
tiny door-yards with their ragged green- 
ery are still breathing-places and places 
to sit on a summer evening. A number 
of families of this colony live in a group © 
of two-story buildings, which in a Par- 
isian suburb might almost be called a 
villa, or in the north of France a courelle, 
built around and opening upon an irregu- 
lar central court, paved, and reached 
from the street by a narrow alley. The 
grouping nearly resembles what one con- 
stantly sees in Syrian villages, the hap- . 
hazard shape of the court lending itself 
to the illusion. 

To Toledo, where Syrians are excep- — 
tionally prosperous and respected, no 
poor shave come in late years. Nearly 
all the newcomers were brought by 
friends who had prospered here; they 
sold their home property, brought the 
proceeds with them, and began well from 
the start. To a certain degree this is 
the case in other lake cities, and in vari- 
ous Syrian communities in the northwest. 
No Syrians in Toledo live in tenement 
houses ; a few occupy four or five-family 
houses, but nearly all are separately 
housed. 

The Cincinnati and Pittsburgh colonies 
are inferior economically to any in the 
lake cities, although the Organized 
Charities report “no poor Syrians in Cin- 
cinnati.” In both these cities rents are 
high, in Pittsburgh inordinately so, with 
the inevitable result of bad housing. In- 
stances were found in Pittsburgh (and 
only there) of a newly arrived family 
hiring a single room, hanging a curtain 
across the middle, and keeping store in 
the front half. It is only just to say 
that in these cases the family was small, 
and the children, if any, were infants. 
A few years or even months will find 
their condition bettered, with a corre- 
sponding improvement in housing. 
There is an interesting though quite 
shocking “House of all Nations” in 
Pittsburgh, a huge tenement inhabited 
mainly, but not exclusively, by Armeni- 
ans and Syrians. The men (not the 
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women) go out peddling all the week, 
sleeping out in’ the bush, as travelling 
Syrians often do at home, and returning 
on Saturday night. 

St. Louis is an exception to the almost 
invariable rule that living conditions im- 
prove as we go westward. The Syrians 
of St. Louis seem to be poorer than most 
of their race in this country. They live 
among other immigrants in two colonies, 
Protestants in one, Maronites in the 
other, the separation having taken place 
only a few years ago as a result of religi- 
ous jealousies. Contrary to the usual 
experience, the Protestant is the poorer 
and less aggressive community; the 
anomaly is all the more striking because 
the Protestant church nearest. this. com- 
munity has shown far greater and more 
sympathetic interest in its Syrian neigh- 
bors than is usual anywhere in this coun- 
try. 

The colonies of the northwestern cities 
are young, as is shown by the paucity of 
school children. In the seventy-five 
Syrian homes in Minneapolis there are 
only twelve young children, with a few 
old enough to work; the other house- 


holds are for the most part newly 


formed. There is no true Syrian colony; 
they live in small groups, mainly but not 
_ entirely in one section, and scattered 
among Americans. Nearly all have 
separate houses and cultivate flowers in 
their yards. Nor is there a colony in 
Duluth. The Syrians of that city are 
few, but superior, all young except one— 
the father of several sons, young heads 
of families—and all give good promise. 
On the whole this little group of Syrians 
gives perhaps the best example of the 
contribution which American civilization 
may hope for from Syrian immigration. 

In St. Paul there are two colonies; 
one in an undesirable region near rail- 
road tracks and freight yards, and sub- 
ject to inundation, where the standard of 
living is low; the other not far distant, 
but on high land where picturesque rocks 
towering above are, no doubt, a grate- 
ful reminder of the home land. These 
have ample room, their houses are very 
clean, some of them with good gardens, 
and the style of living is good, though 
with Syrian peculiarities. The Syrians 
west of Duluth have not been personally 
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studied, but. correspondence shows little, 
if ‘any, colony life—Syrians living 
among Americans rather than among 
other immigrants, though also among the 
latter to some extent. 

As one goes southward one finds, with 
some exceptions, the proportion of those 
living in colonies diminishing, until in 
New Orleans and in California we find 
no Syrian colonies. The fact that in 
New Orleans there are only two hundred 
Syrians after twenty years of residence, 
this being also a port of entry, seems to 
show that this immigration is discouraged 
there. It may possibly show that, as in 
Shreveport as is mentioned below, the 
earlier Syrian immigrants have become 
entirely assimilated. This seems to be 
the more possible’ since there appear to 
be no Syrian school children, but only 
grown persons. The excessively high 
rents, two or three times as high as in 
New York, in part accounts for these 
conditions. Only the well-to-do remain 
in the city, the newcomers and unsuccess- 
ful ones push out to more favorable 
regions. In Shreveport, La., there is a 
considerable number of Syrians, re- 
spected, and an integral part of the com- 
munity. 

Troy and Pittsburgh are examples of 
an interesting development of colony 
life. They are centers of congeries of 
Syrians which are breaking off 1n little 
branches, like swarming bees, to estab- 
lish themselves in neighboring or more 
distant towns. This is in part due to 
their instinctive recognition of “what the 
traffic will bear,” and in part to the fact 
that Syrians are beginning to see the 
social, as well as the financial, value of 
scattering. Such groups are now found 
in Cohoes and other villages surrounding 
Troy, and in a very large number of 
small towns in western Pennsylvania. 
When they reach the limit of profit they 
“swarm” again, thus being acted upon 
by their surroundings, as cannot be the 
case in colony life. 3 

Without doubt the. most interesting 
and hopeful Syrian colonies in this coun- 
try are the farm colonies of the North- 
west. They are found in Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, North and South Dakota, 


1This city was not personally studied, the facts 
were gathered by correspondence with port officials 
and the departments of education, charities, ete. 
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Montana, Wyoming, and Washington, 
but the greatest number is in North 
Dakota. In the neighborhood of Willis- 
ton, N. D., there are about one hundred 
Syrian farmers, all homesteaders. 
Though with some exceptions, the ma- 
jority of Syrian farmers are successful. 
Some of these farmers are educated men, 
a few are graduates of the excellent 
American college in Beirit, the Syrian 
Protestant College. At least one farm- 
er’s wife was a school teacher in Syria, 
and a number of the women have had 
school privileges. Some of these farmers 
started with a fair capital (by which they 
appear to mean $600 or thereabouts) 
either the proceeds of the sale of prop- 
erty in Syria, or more commonly money 
earned in this country by some other em- 
ployment, peddling or farm labor. 
Others had little or no capital, and these 
secured loans upon their homesteads. 
The majority, by hard work and rigid 
economy, have managed to pay off these 
loans, but some have been unable to meet 
their obligations, and their homesteads 
have gone into the hands of the loan 
companies and have been sold, the buy- 
ers frequently being Syrian business men 
of the northwestern cities. One prosper- 
ous Syrian merchant of St. Paul has thus 
come into the possession of more than 
800 acres in scattered quarter sections 
not far from Rugby, N. D., a part of 
which he rents on shares to a Syrian, 
and the other parts to Russians and a 
Norwegian. 

The history of the Rusby colony needs 
to be cleared up. In 1907, correspond- 
ence showed it to be one of the most 
flourishing farm colonies of Syrians in 
the state. As this study is completed, 
a letter from an American clergyman of 
the neighborhood says that the Syrians 
there have all sold their farms and moved 
farther west. The reason of the exodus 
is unknown to this informant, who ex- 
presses a highly favorable opinion of 
Syrians as he has known them. 

An intelligent Syrian of North Dakota 
is of the opinion that there are 2,000 
Syrian farmers in the state, but this is 
surely an over-estimate. Eight hundred 
would perhaps be nearer the mark; and 
fewer than half their farms are now 
mortgaged. The length of time before a 
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homestead becomes self-supporting is 
variously estimated from two years, with 
ample capital, to four or five, when the 
capital is small. 

Not all Syrian farmers, however, are 
in the Northwest. Seven farms in the 
environs of Lawrence, Mass., most of 
them comparatively prosperous, are 
operated by Syrians. The products are 
chiefly dairy products and cattle. One 
of these farmers has a reputation for his 
Syrian cheeses. Elsewhere in New Eng- 
land Syrian farmers are scattered. In 
the neighborhood of Detroit and other 
parts of Michigan a number of Syrian 
farmers raise vegetables and. sell dairy 
products. Syrians are operating truck 
farms in various parts of New Jersey, 
raising vegetables for the Syrian res- 
taurants in New York.’ 

The causes of Syrian immigration 
being thus clearly economic, it is evident 
that those who depreciate the influx of 
Syrians into this country are in error 
when they ascribe it to the undue in- 
fluence of American missionaries. It is 
true that a considerable number - of 
Syrians who have attained prosperity 
here were educated under the auspices 
of missionaries. The village schools of 
the American Mission have given the 
rudiments of education to hundreds, who, 
but for these schools, would be utterly 
illiterate; and without doubt this counts 
for something in the selection of the 
member of the family whose duty (or 
doubtful privilege) it is to emigrate. 
But though American missionaries have 
been in Syria for nearly a hundred years, 
and though emigration from that coun- 
try has been going on for fully half a 
century, it is Egypt, not America, that 
attracts the majority of educated Syri- 
ans; and of those who cross the Atlantic, 
a large proportion who were educated in 
American schools go to South America. 

1It would seem to be worth while for the 
United States Department of Agriculture to foster 
the acclimatization of Syrian vegetables. Many 
of them are unlike anything this country 
has hitherto produced, while others are new and 
desirable varieties of such well-known vegetables 
as squash, eggplant, cucumbers, beans, romaine, 
and radishes. Seeds brought from Syria produce 
good crops the first year, but plants from the 
seed of these crops are attacked by a kind of 
fungus with which these Syrian farmers are in 
competent to deal, but which might form a proper 
subject of attention at experiment stations. The 
department has carried on some experiments with ° 


Syrian wheat and millet, but it is not known 
that attention has been directed to vegetables. 
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The contributor of the following article 1s president of the Merchant and 
Evans Company, the Schuylkill Railway Company, and the International Sprink- 
ler Company, and director of the Tradesmen’s National Bank, Philadelphia. The 
conclusions presented are based on Mis experience as merchant, manufacturer, 
and engineer, and have the weight of an intimate knowledge of fire prevention 
and protection engineering extending over the past ten years, together with a 
comparative study of the subject abroad during the past five years. 

As chairman of the fire prevention and insurance committees of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the National Hardware Association, the 
National Association of Credit Men, and the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
Philadelphia, he has since 1907 been in close touch with the preparation of 
legislation to control firewaste from the standpoint of the buyer of insurance. 
The fire marshal law, which has been before the current Pennsylvania Legislature, 
embodies many of his ideas. It is published in this issue in part. 

Mr. Evans made a report on Fire waste of Created Resources at the First 
Conservation Congress in Washington, in May, 1908, which was later adopted 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters as its official utterance on the 
subject on that occasion. He was a witness before the Legislative Investigating 
Commission on the subject of Fire Prevention during its hearings in New York 


the past winter. 


The great factory fires in New York and Newark give mark- 


ed timeliness to the facts and views he so vigorously presents. 


Fire waste in the United States and 
Canada is about ten times that of west- 
ern Europe. It averages broadly $250,- 
000,000 yearly with $150,000,000 added 
expense for protective measures impera- 
tively demanded by this great, continu- 
ous, and increasing loss. 

The 1910 fire waste would pay the total 
interest-bearing debt of the country in 
four years; or would build the Panama 
Canal, in less than two years. In other 
terms, it exceeds the combined cost of 
the United States Army and Navy and 
the interest on the National debt; or 
nearly equals the combined annual fail- 
ures and pension payments in the United 
States; or exceeds the combined United 
States gold and silver production and 
Post Office Department receipts—these 
all annual figures. 

It represents about 40 per cent of either 
the total unused United States govern- 
ment receipts or total expenditures, or 
the net earnings of American railways ; it 
represents about 80 per cent of either 
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the United States Internal Revenue re- 
ceipts or the United States Customs or 
the interest paid on the railways in the 
country. It exceeds the combined an- 
nual value of wheat, hay, oats, and rye 
crops, and is twice that of the cotton 
crop. It costs about $30,000 for each 
hour in the year, or $500 for each 
minute. It costs, moreover, more than 
1,500 lives and 5,000 serious injuries 
annually. 

If all buildings burned, last year in the 
United States were placed together on 
both sides of a street, they would make 
an avenue of desolation reaching from 
Chicago to New York, and although one 
seriously injured person were rescued 
every thousand feet, at every three- 
quarters of a mile a man, woman, or 
child would nevertheless be found burned 
to death. 

This fire loss averages three dollars per 
capita in America each year as against 
thirty cents in Europe. It is absolute loss, 
and not ever transferrence of value. It 
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positively does no good to anyone. About 
two-thirds of this waste in life and prop- 
erty in this country could easily be 
avoided by means similar to those em- 
ployed in western Europe, where the loss 
is about one-tenth of ours. 

There are certain conditions in these 
foreign countries that operate to effect a 
lower fire loss than would reasonably be 
possible here; viz., the larger use of non- 
combustible materials, due to the higher 
cost of wood; better building codes, in 
letter and practice; the lower height and 
smaller areas involved in city construc- 
tion; and finally, the intangible influence 
of older civilizations, which makes 
people more careful of small savings in 
all their affairs and generally more cau- 
tious than we have yet become. 

Allowing duly for these fundamental 
differences between the countries com- 
pared, it is yet apparent that the differ- 
ence in fire loss in the United States over 
that of the principal western European 
countries is outrageously and criminally 
greater than it should be; and this condi- 
tion must arise largely from the igno- 
rance, the carelessness, and the indiffer- 
ence of this country’s inhabitants. Ignor- 
ance, carelessness, or isolated self-inter- 
est, when they result in the tremendous 
sacrifice of life and property now habitu- 
ally occurring among us from this one 
cause, become nothing less than criminal. 

It has been argued by some that so far 
in our national development the total 
gain to national wealth, arising from the 
permissible construction of buildings be- 
low the desirable standard of fire-resis- 
tance (thus enabling men with limited 
capital to engage in business operations 
without undue expenditure on property), 
has been greater than if too restrictive 
building laws had been operative. There 
may have been some merit in this argu- 
ment applied to times and conditions 
which have passed, but we should now 
unquestionably, on the evidence before 
us, begin to enforce in our cities, and en- 
force rigidly, a higher standard of fire- 
preventive building construction, protec- 
tion, and occupancy. In many European 
cities a fire is held substantially a crime, 
and the owner of the property where it 
occurs, regardless of size, must report 
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the facts to the authorities and may be 
penalized. 

The world’s insurance bill is the mea- 
sure of its firewaste. In the United 
States, insurance costs, on the average, 
about I per cent of the policy value or 
one dollar per ane hundred, with three 


dollars per capita firewaste; whereas, in .. 


western Europe, insurance costs on the 
average one-tenth of one per cent of the 
policy value or ten cents per one hundred, 
with thirty cents per capita firewaste. 

The sound rule follows that, as fire 
waste is reduced, the cost of insurance 
automatically falls in proportion, and 
from this cause only. Insurance is not 
a commodity in the usual term; it is a tax 
which distributes the firewaste of the 
country over its population. It is fun- 
damentally a nation-wide average. About 
one-half of all insurance premiums col- 
lected are returned to the insured for 
fire losses, and the remaining one-half 
goes for expense and profits in the in- 
surance business. Unduly numerous or 
large fires, or conflagrations, swell the 
total waste bill, and automatically rates 
rise everywhere within the national 
boundaries, until the half of all collec- 
tions is great enough to pay these losses. 
Every inhabitant of the country con- 
tributes an average share of these in- 
surance bills; higher rents, clothing, and 
food bills; and through them higher 
credit rates and interest on loans. No 
one can escape. In the large, it can 
safely be said that every workman pays 
this three dollars yearly for every mem- 
ber of his family, through either one or 
all of these channels. 

Those not fully informed on the sub- 
ject may ask whether the means are 
known and understood which will oper- 
ate, if applied, to reduce materially this 
fire loss. Fire insurance ramifies 
throughout the life of our country in 
ways which can be compared to nothing 
so much as the telephone systems which 
reach every town and crossroads. The 
experience of this insurance organization, 
in the field and in the laboratory—thor- 
oughly detailed, classified, and digested 
for years—provides a fund of sure 
knowledge, which, if widely known and 
applied, would yield certain results (not 
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conjectured, but proved by large practice 
over a long period) ; but this knowledge 
is now bottled up in a relatively small 
expert circle,and is not widely enough 
diffused to enlighten, stimulate, and 
guide the public. 

A brief description of this organiza- 
tion and its economic basis will be helpful 
to the layman: 

Insurance throughout the world of com- 
merce is essential for credit in borrowing 
money in any form or buying merchan- 
dise on time. Credit is a derivation from 
th: Latin credo, I believe. It is the belief 
that any obligation will be met as agreed. 
It embraces the moral as well as the ma- 
terial obligation. Between incurring and 
meeting an obligation lies that gulf of the 
unforseen which we bridge by hope and 
beliefi—whose values are measured by 
our resources, knowledge, caution, cour- 
age, energy, and good intent. Yet with 
all these present in quantity and quality 
we must still allow for the elements of 
the unexpected and uncontrollable. The 
total of these last named, as regards dan- 
ger from fire, with the further cost and 
reward for providing surely and ade- 
quately against them, results in the cost 
_ of fire insurance, which is distributed as 
a tax over the country at large. It fol- 
lows clearly and logically that insurance 
is an essential to sound credit and there- 
fore a general necessity all over the coun- 
try. Creditors should justly be relieved 
from the risk of accidental elemental de- 
struction of the basic security, after tak- 
ing the moral and commercial risk com- 
mensurate with the return without such 
destruction being considered. On such 
a limitation of risk only can average sol- 
vent credits be continuously extended. 
The borrower who neglects or declines to 
insure should justly pay the usual charge 
for credit plus the cost of insurance in 
each case. Hence the obligation for in- 
surance in all mortgages and deeds of 
trust, and the wisdom of demanding it on 
all buildings and personal property and 
merchandise used as a basis for loans or 
credits from banks, or generally in com- 
merce. 

Therefore, in principle and practice, 
safe insurance and sound credit are in- 
separable in solvent commerce, and self- 
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interest as well as this principle have 
worked to make the use of insurance 
almost universal. 

Insurance abroad is practically all 
written by stock companies, conducting 
their business with their own capital, at 
their own risk and profit, at fixed rates. 
The policies there are usually for ten 
years, and by virtue of this long term 
and their incorporation in mortgages and 
deeds of trust, the stock companies are 
very strongly intrenched and no other 
system can get a start. In the United 
States, on the other hand, competitive 
insurance is obtainable on the best risks 
(mills, factories, warehouses, etc.) from 
the stock companies (largely owned 
abroad) on the one hand, and from the 
Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies (centered in New England) on 
the other. 

The latter considered first—as the 
simpler organization—consists of about 
twenty-five companies co-operating 
through one central inspection bureau, 
which confines its risks to such buildings 
as are properly built, protected, and occu- 
pied, so as to be only slightly inflam- 
mable. The insured pays his assessed 
rate into a pool and recovers annually as 
a dividend his pro rata surplus over the 
payment of losses, expenses, and a small 
investment fund; hence the term “mu- 
tual.” This insurance has spread to 
large dimensions, and is found cheap, 
careful, and safe. 

To meet this particular class of compe- 
tition, prominent stock companies have 
combined into factory insurance associa- 
tions which insure a large amount of like 
property at a comparatively low “flat” 
rate. 

Stock insurance proper cares for all 
other risks—such as the bulk of city 
property; mills and factories of construc- 
tion, protection, and operation below the 
standard above mentioned; and miscel- 
laneous country property. 

On all these last mentioned risks 
higher tariffs are usually charged, repre- 
senting the sum of hazards, measured by 
items, constituting the final rate. The 
officers, agents, and brokers of the stock 
companies in different centers constitute 
survey, inspection, and rating boards. 
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Rates are applied to individual properties 
by about fifty of these boards, which par- 
cel out the entire country. 

The determination of rates is based on 
facts discovered by local inspections and 
the application thereto of rules based 
upon the engineering and commercial 
data and experience collected by the en- 
gineering and business organizations of 
the insurance business (aided by a tech- 
nical test laboratory conducted by ex- 
perts). 

It may now be seen more clearly why 
civic and commercial committees, such 
as those whose agitations are most fa- 
miliar, cannot well secure for themselves 
a reduction in insurance rates, and why 
the old device of hammering the rate 
without touching the cause has always 
largely failed, and always must fail. 

It is not a sound effort in that, for one 
reason, it attacks the effect instead of the 
cause, and, for another, it attacks an op- 
ponent who cannot be caught. Either the 
committee represents a trade association, 
spread over the country and weak at any 
one point where it meets the local in- 
surance rating power, or it represents 
any one community attacking one local 
rating board, which has the support of 
all the others. 

The correct course is not to attack 
rates, but rather to attack the causes of 
fire loss which produce those rates. 
First better conditions, and then let the 
rate become a commercial question of 
barter and sale between the business in- 
terests purchasing it and the insurance 
companies selling it. If insurance is 
made to cost less it must in time inevit- 
ably be bought for less. In this field the 
engineering associations of the insurance 
organization are already operating. They 
have been energetic, careful and accurate 
in collecting data and drawing conclu- 
sions on the subjects of fire prevention, 
protection, and occupancy ; but in practice 
this work is not widely enough known 
or heeded to make it nearly as effective 
in reducing fire waste as might now be 
the case, and as certainly should be the 
condition for the future. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the central organization of. the 
stock insurance interests of the country, 
was originally the highest rate-making 
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board in the organization; but of late 
years it has ceased to perform the rate- 
making function, and now confines its 
activities to publicity about firewaste and 
related matters; to promulgating the 
recommendations of the National Fire 
Protection Association and Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc., about all subjects re- 
lating to the construction, protection, and 
occupancy of buildings; and to the stand- 
ardization and improvement generally of 
fire fighting methods and organizations 
all over the country. 

To take up the first of these: The 
National Fire Protection Association, 
No. 87 Milk street, Boston, Mass., is 
composed of about 120 active members, 
comprising, approximately, fifty stock in- 
surance, local underwriting, rating, sur- 
vey, inspection, and engineering boards 
of the stock organizations ; the engineer- 
ing branch of the mutual insurance or- 
ganization; and a number of non-insur- 
ance trade and engineering bodies—of 
such character as the American Institute 
of Architects; Electrical Engineers; the 
Amerian Waterworks Association; the 
National Association of Credit Men, and 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers—in fact, all associations of na- 
tional scope that may be interested in 
fire prevention.? 

To go a step further: The Under- 
writers Laboratories, Inc., Nio. 207 East 
Ohio street, Chicago, is jointly conducted 
by the engineering branches of the stock 
and mutual insurance organizations. It 
has the most complete laboratories for 
its purposes in the world. It continuously 
collects and systematizes the field obser- 
vations of the army of insurance inspec- 
tors traveling over the country, visiting 
properties and fires occurring therein, 
this data comprising the widest range of 
actual observed experience on the subject. 

It further conducts continual tests of 
materials, equipments, and methods con- 
cerning the construction, protection, and 
occupancy of buildings—parallelling in 
these tests as nearly as possible actual 
working conditions. If a manufacturer 


1All such associations can join as active mem- 
bers at twenty-five dollars per year, whereupon 
the component members of such active members 
can become associate members of the N. F. P. A. 
at five dollars yearly and receive regularly their 
technical data on all fire prevention, protection, 
and occupancy matters. 
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desires to place a new device on the mar- 
ket he must first have it tested and ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, and this approval must be promul- 
gated by the National Fire Protection 
Association and published by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters before 
it can be used in any building in the coun- 
try without being penalized by a rise in 
insurance rates. For example, approved 
electric cut-out switches for ordinary 
lighting service remain in good condition 
after having been worked, say, 100,000 
times. A new switch presented at the 
Chicago laboratories is coupled to a con- 
tinuously operating machine and sub- 
jected or ordinary wear of this extent. If 
it falls short in any respect, the manufact- 
urer is required so to perfect it as either 
to equal or excel existing devices, before 
it can be put on the market. A like course 
is followed with a new automatic sprink- 
ler device, a new acetylene light generat- 
ing apparatus, or a new method of stor- 
ing bulk gasoline—with the result that 
the standard of all materials entering into 
the construction and protection of build- 
ings, which are permitted to be used with- 
out penalization through a rise in the in- 
surance rate’, are not only kept up to a 
known degree of excellence, but are con- 
stantly improving. 

Reference has several times been made 
to the terms construction, protection and 
occupancy of buildings. These consti- 
tute the alpha and omega of fire waste 
control. 


ConstRucTION covers the form and com- 
plete specifications of the building itself and 
embraces the height of structure, the fire- 
control areas, the elimination of concealed 
spaces and exposed vertical openings, and gen- 
erally of avenues for the spread of flames 
within the building; the character, form, and 
strength of materials, the elimination of such 
as are inflammable, the provision of fireproof 
roofing and wire glass in safe metal frames; 
and generally determines all details of the na- 
ture, amount, and form of materials that will 
endure for the use intended and under pos- 
sible heat and water exposure caused by con- 
flagration. 

Careful investigation by the United States 
Government, and by the insurance organiza- 
tions, of the Baltimore, the San Francisco, 

1All approved appliances are included in the pub- 
lished lists of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and most of them can be identified by 
labels attached to them, which may be secured 


by agreement from the Underwriters Laboratories 
by manufacturers of the yarious appliances. 
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and the Chelsea conflagrations prove conclu- 
sively that proper buildings can now be 
erected at reasonable cost in any city for any 
purpose and yet meet all the necessary condi- 
tions above outlined. Yet owners and design- 
erss who principally control the matter, are not 
on the average sufficiently guided by these 
considerations, although perfectly constructed 
and protected buildings can now be erected 
in concrete for from twenty cents in the city 
of New York, down to six cents in country 
towns, per cubic foot. 


Protection.’ Next in importance to the na- 
ture of the building itself, for limiting success- 
fully comprises the risk of fire either within 
or without, comes the problem of equipping 
it properly to give the alarm and to ex- 
tinguish fire if it occurs. The automatic 
sprinkler is the most important of these 
agents and an absolute essential for low rate 
insurance for buildings and contents. It has 
become a legal requirement, in many states, in 
theaters, and other buildings for large assem- 
blages, and for dangerous parts of hotels; and 
its use should certainly become obligatory in 
all cellars in congested city areas, and in all 
buildings, including those used for offices, of 
height beyond successful control of fire 
streams from the ground. The sprinkler 
system includes its own water-supply and cov- 
ers the entire interior of the building—operat- 
ing without human aid at the time and point 
of fire while at the same time sounding an 
alarm. 

A special form of sprinkler is also em- 
ployed for the exterior protection of danger- 
ously exposed buildings. Next comes the 
Thermostat (automatic alarm) system; the 
stand-pipe (water-supply); and Chemical 
(liquid) extinguisher. 


Occupancy. This term covers two subjects: 
first, the nature of any business, and second, 
the manner in which any business is con- 
ducted. This last meaning is best expressed 
by the term “housekeeping” as applied to the 
home or the factory. It covers the whole 
rationale of thoughtful, thrifty, and cleanly 
living in buildings so as not uselessly to cause 
fire. For example, rubbish-filled cellars, halls, 
and adjacent yards were, according to former 
Fire Chief Croker, responsible for 3,000 out 
of 12,000 fires in New York city in 1909. Last 
year in Chicago 1,000 fires were directly trace- 
able to the use and abuse of the match. 
Uncovered lights near curtains are a cause of 
a constant series of fires, easily and cheaply 
removable by means of wire globes. Defec- 
tive flues cause thirteen per cent of all fires 
throughout the country, nearly fifty per cent 
of the fires in buildings in the South arising 
from this cause. 

The term occupancy includes not only the 
many things one should not. do, but the 

1The following consideration of fire-protection 
excludes that meaning of the term which com- 
prises the fire-fighting department of cities, includ- 
ing the water-supply, and the fire engine and 


patrol equipment with their appropriate organiza- 
tion, 
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things that should be done, such as systematic 
fire drills in schools and factories, which will 
insure that in the outbreak of fire and the 
ensuing excitement a quick orderly retreat of 
those in danger can be effected. 


It is incumbent upon architects, engi- 
neers, and building inspectors all over 
the country thoroughly to educate them- 
selves in the engineering solution of these 
problems because of the general reliance 
placed on their supposed information on 
and attention to the matter. When plan- 
ning or repairing any building, or install- 
ing heating, lighting, cooking apparatus, 
or lightning rods, send an inquiry to the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
No. 87 Milk street, Boston. 

Investors in new buildings should re- 
quire of: their architects and engineers, 
before contracts are let, submission of 
plans for criticism and suggestion, both 
as to the details of construction and pro- 
tection, to the National Fire Protection 
Association or one of its active members. 

Owners and tenants of old buildings 
should invite inspections and re-rating 
by the local insurance bureau, which will 
disclose the various danger points in the 
construction and protection of their prop- 
erties. It will be found, in a large pro- 
portion of existing buildings, that a rea- 
sonable expenditure to eliminate vertical 
openings, concealed spaces, unduly large 
areas, defective lighting and ‘heating ap- 
paratus, etc., will pay for itself in 
anywhere from one to five years, by re- 
duced cost of insurance alone, not to 
speak of the reduced risk of interference 
with business and reduced danger to life. 
Such inquiry concerning large buildings 
or groups of buildings should invariably 
be addressed to both the mutual and 
stock organizations, and cover points of 
construction and protection, if the fullest 
information about the reduction of possi- 
ble risk is desired. 

In general, complete data on all these 
points are obtainable by application to 
the secretary of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in Boston. It may 
safely be stated that these facts and ob- 
servations, collected and analyzed by 
the above described machinery for many 
years, are very complete and certain, and 
if they were ascertained and employed by 
owners, engineers, architects, and build- 
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ers generally through the country—for 
the improvement of existing buildings 
and the construction of new ones,—there 
would undoubtedly follow a gradual and 
continuous reduction in fire waste. 

As this course is not voluntarily 
pursued by all concerned, it becomes 
the duty of the several states, and 
of the municipalities within these states, 
through the medium of fire marshal 
laws and municipal ordinances and 
inspections, to enforce the betterment of 
fire waste conditions by compulsion. The 
several states, and further their munici- 
palities, should adopt and firmly enforce 
from this time on minimum requirements 
covering the construction and protection 
of new buildings, the improvement and 
protection of old ones, and the occupancy 
of all. 

Let me enlarge, therefore, upon the 
public’s relation to fire waste and its con- 
trol. 

The manner of safely constructing, 
protecting, and occupying almost every 
character of building everywhere is 
surely known, and in detail. The trouble 
is that this knowledge is not widely 
enough spread—-even by those charged 
with such knowledge—such as architects 
and engineers, and that it is shamefully 
neglected for every sort of reason by 
many who possess it. 

These remarks justly apply to the 
owners and occupants of the average 
building; to the architect and engineer 
who design buildings; to the builders 
who erect them; to the insurance man- 
ager, agent, and broker supposed to scru- 
tinize them; to the municipal officials 
supposed to inspect and safeguard them; 
and to the state officials over them all. 

The continued ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, or worse, of building owners, occu- 
pants, designers, constructors, and in- 
spectors does not make for any higher 
standard for fire preventive and protec- 
tive methods, and there are no wide- 
spread and effective mandatory laws 
limiting the evil; hence the fire waste 
continues not only at the present rate but 
at a rising one. 

The insurance interests have limited 
influence; no power other than imposing 
a high rate; and are in a measure, be- 
cause of their own commercial interest, 
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indifferent to present fire waste. It 
would appear to the layman at first 
glance that less fire waste would be wel- 
come to the insurance business, yet the 
insurance influence by and large is far 
from making a united effort to reduce 
it. So long as an insurance company 
does not have to pay out more than fifty 
per cent of its premiums for fire loss, the 
unit profit is good. Therefore one-half 
of a high rate nets a greater final profit 
than the same proportion of a low one. 
Hence the automatic yard-stick rate- 
schedule which companies apply to any 
property, which totals up the final rate in 
each case—having regard to the build- 
ing, contents, and location (exposure haz- 
ard). This might result in a premium 
as low as ten cents on new mills, and 
stores (not contents) ; or as high as ten 
dollars per one hundred dollars on 
Southern woodworking mills. Many in- 
surance managers actually prefer the 
higher rate and risk as making higher 
possible earnings for the company and 
permitting a higher absolute payment to 
the broker, thus enabling the manager to 
produce a larger net annual profit, and to 
interest and hold a better line of brokers 


through whom to distribute his contracts 


of insurance. 

The broker, who gets from ten per 
cent to thirty per cent of the premium, 
objects even less to the higher rate— 
although, as we have seen, it inevitably 
means higher risk and more chance of 
fire, and in fact more fire waste; so the 
destruction continues. 

The average municipal building code 
throughout the country is obsolete, and 
even so is unequally and imperfectly en- 
forced. A few years ago I collected cop- 
ies of the building codes of most of our 
cities. They constitute a mass of disor- 
dered, undigested, and conflicting rules. 
In the matter of fire danger there is little 
difference, except in magnitude and con- 
gestion, among most of our cities, and for 
cities of a given size a uniform building 
law should be adopted and enforced. 

Questions of altitude, latitude, longi- 
tude, local policies, or conditions of any 
sort.do. not enter in, “save only jasiito 
size, character and density of build- 
ings. The United States government 
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could and should investigate authori- 
tatively a proper building code for 
adoption by municipalities all over the 
country, elastic enough to be applicable 
to every sized city and town. There 
is neither present machinery, appropria- 
tion, nor constitutional authority for the 
federal government to impose such a 
code on the country; but it could study, 
and formulate, and impose a code on the 
city of Washington, which would be its 
authoritative conclusion on this subject 
broadly enough considered for national 
use. All persons and interests favoring 
a reduction of the fire waste in the coun- 
try should exert their influence upon the 
national government to this practical 
end. The several state governmerits 
could then be influenced to adopt this na- 
tional municipal building code, and as 
far as possible influence its adoption in 
turn by the municipalities within their 
borders—a perfectly legal, practical, and 
reasonable method of bringing into being 
a uniform municipal building code all 
over the country. 

The enforcement of the building code 
in any city is usually accomplished 
through the medium of the permit and 
inspection bureaus, and in many of our 
cities these are under cover and not free 
to the observation of the average citizen. 
Here is where graft may enter. The law 
itself may be good (and an attempt is 
usually made to concede this to the public 
becatise he who runs may read it) but 
if that law is not honestly and actively 
applied and enforced what good result 
can come from it? It is necessary that 
the individual taxpayer shall have the 
right to know that these permits and in- 
spections are honestly and _ efficiently 
handled. If any man wishes to know 
whether his neighbor’s cellar is cluttered 
with refuse, the contents a fire-trap con- 
stantly menacing his life, property, and 
business; or whether it holds stores of 
spirits or benzine or gunpowder in defi- 
ance of the law against such acts—let 
any one try to find out the truth in some 
particular instance—he will find that 
it is almost impossible to get at such 
facts under current laws and ordinances. 

Few know the risk in our cities today 
of some Tarrant explosion, because some 
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individual is permitted by carelessness or 
worse, and in secret for his own self-in-. 
terests, to follow the dangerous course 
ef storing explosives within thickly pop- 
ulated areas. Such instances as the Slo- 
cum disaster in New York harbor; the 
Iroquois Theater fire in Chicago; the 
Boyertown, Pa., theater holocaust; the 
Collinwood, O., school horror; the New- 
ark factory fire of November 26, Ig10, 
where twenty-six were killed, and the 
Washington Place disaster in New York 
where 145 were killed; and numberless 
fatal fires in factories, hotels, stores, res- 
idences, and every sort of place of as- 
semblage should make all citizens real- 
ize how constant is the life danger from 
present fire loss conditions to themselves 
and their families, apart from and above 
the money loss involved. 

Proper regulations may not exist, may 
not be applied or enforced; and all three 
or any one of these loopholes constitute 
a great and ever-present danger every- 
where. 

The average American state has no 
machinery whatever at work on the sub- 
ject. The situation is one of the un- 
solved anomalies of American life—that 
a nation of such keen and educated in- 
dividuals should be so thriftless in so 
important a matter—fully known, gener- 
ally burdensome and deplored, solved in 
principle, yet wantonly neglected in prac- 
tice. 

Under these actual conditions, unless 
and until the more intelligent and en- 
lightened element of the public in the 
several states formulates, proposes, and 
insists successfully upon the enactment 
of restrictive laws on this subject, the 
fire waste of life and property in the 
United States will continue. 

State fire prevention laws are and have 
been for some years in highly beneficial 
operation in some states, and their scope 
and results are clear. Witness the effect 
of the law in Ohio, where in six years fire 
waste has dropped from approximately 
$11,000,000 to below $7,000,000, with 
like reduced life loss and arson, and with 
greatly reduced insurance cost—all with 
insured values doubled. Wisconsin has 
had like experience during the past three 
years. 
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Such legislation should cover the fol- 
lowing main considerations: 


I. Insurance should be stable, as the aver- 
age policyholder is ignorant about the credit 
of the insuring company and assumes its 
soundness; hence the state should rigidly in- 
spect and regulate the financial reliability of 
any insurance companies allowed to issue 
policies. 

2. Insurance should be written by a simple 
and sound contract—uniform among the sev- 
eral states as far as possible—to protect the 
small policyholder who is not sufficiently in- 
formed to protect himself and not sufficiently 
protected by insurance companies, agents and 
brokers. 

3. Insurance should only issue honestly and 
intelligently on any property, hence the bro- 
ker and. agent should be examined and _ li- 
censed by the state as to responsibility and 
capacity. 

The. above three points cover the mini- 
mum requirements of a legal and finan- 
cial character. 

4. As property owners generally have not 
been sufficiently controlled by their own 
best interests, or the interest: of the common 
welfare, to use known means to correct fire 
waste conditions, the state can no longer de- 
cline or neglect to protect its citizens against 
fire arising from improperly constructed, pro- 
tected, or occupied buildings. 


This end can best be attained through 
the operation of a good fire marshal 
law whereby central authority and 
responsibility can. firmly control the prob- 
lem in each state. The substance of the 
state fire marshal and related acts in- 
troduced this year in the Pennsylvania 
legislature is given in the following col- 
umns. Laws of like tenor are now also 
before the New York Legislature. Their 
provisions, reasonably modified for each 
state to conform with its local and con- 
stitutional conditions, would together 
with a sound building code provide effec- 
tive control of this matter for any state 
or city—provided such regulations were 
diligently administered by a competent 
and faithful personnel. To this end the 
publicity provided in these acts is of the 
greatest importance as giving the public 
opportunity to watch the equal and faith- 
ful enforcement of the law. 

The Pennsylvania bills, as introduced 
incorporated the best provisions found 
in laws which have been operating 
in several states for some years, to- 
gether with important suggestions 
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brought out in the investigation of the 
subject conducted in the past year by the 
New York Legislative Investigating 
Committee, and also certain further pro- 
posals which to the writer’s mind will 
make the measures more effective in 
practical operation. 1 am not one of 
those who believe in more law—less, if 
anything, is needed—but surely none can 
object to replacing obsolete and inade- 
quate laws which have accumulated for 
years with simple, modern, and effective 
statutes. 
The fire marshal’s act would 


Establish the office of state fire marshal, give 
courts the power to punish witnesses for con- 
tempt of bis authority and to review his orders, 
and make it the duty of officers of public instruc- 
tion and persons in charge of public or private 
schools to instruct children as to the dangers of 
fire and the prevention of fire waste. 


The fire marshal is to be appointed by 
the governor for a term of four years; 
he shall give his entire time to the work 
at a salary of $5,000; shall in turn ap- 
point a chief assistant fire marshal at 
$4,000, and two deputies at $3,000 each, 
which with clerical assistance would 
provide a central organization which in 


number and remuneration are reasonable. 


when the area of the state is considered. 
The Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin, New York, in an editorial 
on Fire Prevention in the issue of Wed- 
nesday, March 29, comments on the 
Washington place (Asch building), New 
York, fire of recent date, and lays clear 
and pronounced emphasis on the bad 
feature of discentralized fire control in 
the existing organization of the New 
York city government. This mistake 
should not be allowed at this time in 
any state or city. The fire marshal 
should have the same concentrated con- 
trol over buildings existent and future 
as regards fire danger, as the health de- 
partment now has as regards sanitation ; 
and the plan is equally practicable and 
workable. 

For quite as important as centraliza- 
tion of authority is the adequacy of as- 
sistance to the headquarters staff, so that 
the whole area can be covered promptly. 
Authorities all over the country agree 
that firemen, active and retired, should, 
as far as possible, inspect the properties 
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they protect, both to know them in case 
of fire and to prevent in advance condi- 
tions which lead to fire. The Pennsyl- 
vania statute would make them assist- 
ants to the state fire marshal to this end, 
limiting their work, however, to such as 
may reasonably accord, in the mind of 
the state fire marshal, with their pre- 
existing public duties. As firemen can- 
not cover all the inspection work, the fire 
marshal should be empowered to charge 
city and state building and factory in- 
spectors with watching the fire hazards 
as his assistants. These powers are set 
forth in the section following: 


Section 3. All fire marshals in any county, city, 
borough, township, school district, or other munici- 
pality or incorporated district having such officers, 
or where no such officer exists, the chief of the 
fire department thereof, where such fire depart- 
ment is established, or where no such fire depart- 
ment exists the chief executive officer of such 
county, city, borough, township, school district, or 
other municipality or incorporated district, to- 
gether with all building permit and inspection 
Officers or deputies or assistants thereof, and all 
factory inspectors or deputies or assistants ap- 
pointed under any law of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, shall be by virtue of such office held 
by them assistants to the state fire marshal, and 
subject to the duties and obligations imposed by 
this act, and subject to the directions of the 
state fire marshal in the execution of the pro- 
visions hereof. Tne state fire marshall may also 
appoint individual citizens as assistants; who 
shall be subject to the duties and obligations afore- 
said and to the directions of the state fire marshal. 
Immediately upon taking office the state fire 
marshal shall prepare instructions to the assist- 
ant fire marshals, and forms for their use in the 
reports required by this act, and shall cause them 
to be printed and sent together with a copy of 
this law to each such officer in the commonwealth. 


The duties of these assistants are set 
forth as follows—in terms substantially 
as adopted in the, proposed New York 
act and as they have tended, under the 
state fire marshal systems of Ohio and 
Wisconsin, materially to reduce arson. 


The assistants of the state fire niarshall shall 
investigate the cause, origin, and circumstances of 
every fire occurring in this state, by which life 
or property has been destroyed, damaged, or en- 
dangered, and so far as possible shall determine 
whether the fire was the result of design or care- 
lessness. Such investigation shall be begun im- 
mediately upon the occurrence of the fire by the 
assistant in whose territory it has occurred, and 
if it appears to the assistant making such in- 
vestigation to be of suspicious origin, the state 
fire marshall shall be immediately notified of such 
fact. Every fire occurring in this state shall be 
reported in writing to the state fire marshal 
within ten days after its occurrence, by the assist- 
ant in whose jurisdiction it occurred. Such re- 
port shall he in the form prescribed bv the state 
fire marshal, and shall contain a statement of 
all facts relating to the cause and origin of such 
fire that can be ascertained, the extent of dam- 
age thereof, the insurance upon the property in- 
jured or destroyed, and such other information as 
may be required. 


ifees of fifty cents for each fire reported, and 
forty-three for each day’s service, are provided for 
assistants not receiving salaries for public duties. 
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The crux of important powers of in- 
spection, obtaining evidence, and order- 
ing changes in the direction of prevent- 
ing fires are to be found in the follow- 
ing sections: 


Srction 5. 


The state fire marshall, his deputies or assist- 
ants, upon the complaint of any person, or when- 
ever he or they shall deem it necessary, shall 
inspect the building and premises within their 
jurisdiction. 

Whenever any of said officers shall find any 
building or structure which, for want of repairs 
or by reason of age or dilapidated condition, or 
for any other cause is especially liable to fire, 
and so situated as to endanger other property, 
he or they shall order the same to be removed 
or remedied, if the same is reasonably practicable, 
thereby lessening the danger from fire. 

Whenever such officer shall find in any building 
combustible or explosive matter or infiamable con- 
ditions which are in violation of any law or 
ordinance applicable thereto, or are dangerous to 
the safety of such buildings, thereby endangering 
other property, he or they shall order the same 
to be removed or remedied, and such order shall 
forthwith be -complied with by the owner or oc- 
cupant of such premises or building. 

If such order is made by a deputy or assistant 
of the state fire marshal, such owner or occupant 
may within five days appeal to the state fire 
marshal, who shall within ten days review such 
order and file his decision thereon, and, unless 
by his authority the order is revoked or moditied, 
it shall remain in full force and be obeyed by 
Such owner or occupant: 

Provided, however, that any such owner or 
occupant who feels himself aggrieved by such 
order may, within five days after the same has 
been affirmed by the state fire marshal, file his 
petition with the Court of Common Pleas of the 
proper county, praying a review of such order 
and it shall be the duty of. the court to hear 
the same at the first convenient day, and to make 
such order in the premises as right and justice 
may require. = ; 

ny owner or occupant failing to comply with 
such order within ten days after said appeal shall 
have been determined, or, if no’ appeal is taken, 
then within twenty days after the service of the 
said order, shall be liable to a penalty of twenty- 
five dollars for each day’s neglect thereafter. The 
service of any such order shall be made upon 
the oceunant of the premises to whom it is directed 
by eivuer delivering a true copy of same to such 
occupant personally or by delivering the same to 
and leaving it with any person in charge of the 
premises, or in case no such person is found upon 
the premises by affixing a copy thereof in a con- 
spicuous place on the door to the entrance of the 
said premises; whenever it may be necessary to 


serve such an order upon the owner’ of: premises, - 


such order’ may be served either by delivering to 
and leaving with the said person a true copy 
of the said order, or, if such owner. is absent 
from the jurisdiction of the officer making the 
order, by mailing such copy to the owner’s last 
known post-office address. The penalties herein 
provided. may be recovered as debts are bv law 
collectible in i courts having jurisdiction of 
the parties. ~Such action shall be brought in the 
name of the commonwealth, under the direction 
of the state fire marshal or any of his deputies 
or assistants, by the attorney general or by any 
district attorney or legally constituted law officer 
of any county, city, borough, township, or other 
municipality, who may be designated by the. at- 
torney general, or at the option of the attorney 
general he may designate any attorney to brin 
such action. 


Sxction 6. 


The state fire marshal or his deputies, in ad- 
dition to the investigation made by any of the 
assistants, may at any time investigate the origin 
or circumstances of any fire occurring in this com- 
monwealth. The state fire marshal, his deputies 
and assistants, shall have the power to summon 
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witnesses and compel them to attend before them, 
or either of them, and to testify in relation to 
any matter which is by the provisions of this 
act a subject of mgutry. and investigation, and 
may require the production of any books, papers, 
or documents deemed pertinent or necessary to the 
inquiry, and shall haye the power to administer 
oaths and affirmations to any person appearing 
as a witness before them; such examination may 
be public or private as the officers conducting 
the investigation may determine. (Here follow 
the usual powers to compel evidence and the 
usual powers to punish recalcitrant witnesses in 
accord with Pennsylvania practise.) 


The state fire marshal or his deputies or his 
assistants may at all reasonable hours enter any 
building or premises within his or their jurisdic- 
tion for the purpose of making an inspection 
which, under the provisions of this act, he or 
they may deem necessary to be made. 


Of even larger educational importance 
in the long run are three sections which 
would provide for a permanent system 
of keeping records, now practically non- 
existent or unobtainable; for semi-annual 
reports by property owners, automatic- 
ally rendered in paying taxes; and for 
an educational scheme for the public 
schools, in line with the well known Reed 
law of Ohio. The sections follow :— 


SEcTION 8. 


The state fire marshal shall keep in his office 
all records which may be sent him in accordance 
with law, relative to the physical condition of 
buildings, whether the laws and ordinances have 
been complied with so far as the same relate to 
fire protection, records of application for fire in- 
surance upon any buildings or other information 
relating thereto, which may be sent him in com- 
pliance with law, and shall also keep a record 
of all fires occurring in this state and of all the 
facts concerning the same, including statistics as 
to the extent of such fires and the damage caused 
thereby, and whether such loses were covered by 
insurance, and, if so, in what amount. Such reo 
ords shall be made daily from the reports made 
to him by his assistants under the provisions of 
this act. All such records shall be public except 
that any testimony taken in ‘investigations under 
the provisions of this act may be withheld from 
the public in the discretion of the state fire 
marshal. 

Srcrion 9. 


It shall be the duty of the state fire marshal to 
prepare blank forms for the furnishing of informa- 
tion by owners or occupants of buildings through- 
out the commonwealth of the condition of such 
buildings with regard to fire protection. The said 
blanks shall contain notice to such property own- 
ers or occupiers of proper rules and regulations 
to minimize the danger of fire and to suppress 
fire waste, and shall contain certain questions re- 


questing information of a definite character ta 


show the condition of the buildings as aforesaid. 
These blank forms shall be furnished by the fire 
marshal to officers whose duty it is to receipt for 
taxes on real property in every part of the com 
monwealth, to be given by them to property own- 
ers, together with their tax bills. (two forms for 
each property), with the requirements that one 
properly filled out be forwarded to. the state fire 
marshal at once for filing among the records of 
his office, and that the other be so forwarded six 
months thereafter. 


Srcrion 10. 


It shall be the duty of the fire marshal to pre- 
pare in consultation with the superintendent of 
public instruction books of instruction for use in 
the public and private schools of students of all 
grades with regard to the dangers of fire and the 
prevention of fire waste. It shall be the duty of 
the superintendent of public instruction and of the 
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principals or other persons in charge of the va- 
rious schools in this commonwealth to provide for 
the instruction and training of pupils of such 
schools by means of drills, so that they may in 
sudden emergencies be able to leave the school 
buildings in the shortest possible time without 
confusion or panic. Such:drills shall be held, at 
least once a month when the schools are in ses- 
sion. Books of instruction with regard to the 
dangers of fire and the prevention of fire waste 
as above specified shall be published at the expense 
of the state under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and shall be dis- 
tributed in sufficient quantities for the use of the 
schools as herein provided, and the curriculum of 
such schools shall include some regular and con- 
tinuous study of such subjects during the entire 
school year. 

Other sections would provide for an 
annual report by the fire marshal, for 
the preparation before the next session 
of the legislature of a “standard fire in- 
surance policy” (most important to as- 
sure property owners a sound and simple 
instrance comecct>, anc 2 standard 
building code for adoption by munici- 
palities. The American Bar Association 
has through its committee on insurance 
law and its allied commission on uniform 
laws emphatically urged uniform legisla- 
tion on this entire subject. 

A companion act would provide sup- 
port for the fire marshal’s office (esti- 
mated at $60,000 annually) by taxing the 
gross receipts of fire insurance companies 


one-fourth of one per cent on business 


done within the commonwealth. This is ~ 


the Nebraska rate; the Ohio rate is one- 
half of one per cent. As the fire mar- 
shal reduces fire waste, the fire loss will 
decrease, which will first produce an im- 
portant saving in the insurance pay- 
ments for this loss; and this saving will 
be so great compared with this tax, and 
will come so directly from the control 
of the fire marshal organization, that 
the burden of its maintenance should 
rest primarily on the underwriting busi- 
ness. A further supplementary act 
would require the insurance organiza- 
tions to report annually to the state fire 
marshal the total amounts they have at 
risk: more important, it would require 
every association or rate-making bureau 
to supply the state on request with rea- 
sonable data in its possession as to the 
physical condition of properties in the 
state. The unincorporated insurance bu- 
reaus possess practically all the physical 
data about buildings in the state and the 
application to these of the insurance 
schedule ratings (25,000 properties are 
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listed in Philadelphia alone). These data 
are the accumulation of years. This cost 
has been included in the expense of ad- 
ministration of the insurance business. 
This expense has been an item in the de- 
terminatin of insurance premiums which 
have been collected from the public. 
Hence these data belong to the public, 
and hence to the state; hence the state 
fire marshal should be entitled to these 
data to guide his office in decisions about 
properties in detail. The insurance com- 
panies do not appear to object to this 
regulation. Any movement actually to 
better fire waste must start at the prop- 
erty, which means the procural of a vol- 
ume of data about property all over the 
state in detail. 

Finally, we have offered an amend- 
ment to the present insurance law pro- 
viding for the licensing of insurance 
brokers and agents. Students of fire 
loss, and of insurance as related thereto, 
recognize two powerful influences at 
work adverse to the reduction of fire 
waste. As already noted much insurance 
is written on the broad idea that prop- 
erty is taken as found and assessed at 
a rate measured by the existing hazard. 
This means higher insurance, but so long 
as half of this premium is saved the total 
net revenue to the underwriter is better 
than if the property were improved and 
lower priced insurance were written. The 
underwriter, however, is always so deep- 
ly interested in the solvency of his com- 
pany as necessarily to control fire waste 
in as large measure as possible. The 
broker on the other hand, whose income 
is derived from the commissions from 
the premiums written, would naturally, 
in principle, prefer high rates (which 
means high fire hazard) with less regard 
to the solvency of the company than the 
underwriter on the one hand, or the de- 
struction of the property by fire than the 
owner on the other. 

It is therefore imperative that the state 
should carefully license the distributors 
of insurance policies to property owners, 
and should assure that only reputable 
and competent individuals are authorized 
to conduct such business. As prelimin- 
ary to a license, a broker must pass an 
examination prepared by the state fire- 
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marshall and insurance commissioner, 
and give satisfactory evidence as to 
his moral character. Brokers shall be 
deemed to be agents of the insured for 
purposes of procuring insurance, and 
agents of the company for purposes of 
collecting premiums. Payments of prem- 
ims to brokers shall be deemed and held 
as payments to the company. 

Outside these insurance reforms, and 
the provisions centralizing responsibility 
for knowledge of fire conditions in a 
state office to which would be given im- 
portant powers of prevention, and which 
would provide for widespread educa- 
tional measures, it will be noted that 
these Pennsylvania bills would enable vol- 
unteers to offer their services and be- 
come effective workers in the effort to 
reduce fire waste. 

Every man and woman in the country 
should be an ally of this movement; 
should become posted about the facts in 
the case; should have under law author- 
ity to report any dangerous or illegal 
-conditions noted in any building, any- 
where and at any time, to the proper 
authorities; and should be able to re- 
quire prompt, effective, and reasonable 
correction—just as agents and members 
of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals can now inquire into and 
resist on the spot abuses of that nature. 


1Annotated copies of the Pennsylvania bills, in 
pamphlet form, may be obtained from Powell 
Evans, 517 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

This article was written during the session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature just closed. Mr. Evans is 
in Europe. The fire marshal bill became a law 
practically as proposed and embodies in a general 
way all of Mr. Evans’ suggestions. The companion 
act providing for a revenue by taxing insurance 
companies failed of passage and no substitute 
measure was adopted, so that the cost of the 
fire marshal’s office will have to be met by the 
general state revenues. The amendment offered 
providing for the licensing of insurance brokers 
and agents did not pass. In the form in which 
they were introduced, the bills presented a rounded 
program of legislation. 

“The New York Legislature also has passed a 
state fire marshall’s bill and, as this issue goes 
to press, it is awaiting the Governor’s signature. 
This bill does not apply to New York City. where 
the fire prevention problem will be handled, if 
any. one of three measures passes, by a Bureau 
of Fire Prevention, to be established in the Fire 
Department.—Ed. : 
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_ The final duty of the average house- 
holder throughout the land before retir- 
ing to rest is to look at the fire or fur- 
nace in his house. The fact that this 
danger is so ever present tends in itself 
to limit opposition to it, because the fear 
of it is a habit and in a measure sub- 
conscious ; but the moral support of the 
country, which is the basis of every great 
movement, could beyond question to my 
mind be rapidly and effectively organized 
to oppose present fire waste. 

The frequent, irregular, and unrelated 
newspaper comment on fire losses shows 
the disposition of the daily press in the 
matter and its aid could doubtless safely 
be counted upon to desseminate regularly 
more systemized information, when the 
need of a thorough educational campaign 
on the subject is made clear. I trust 
that state fire prevention associations 
will spring up all over the country, form- 
ed of and supported by citizens generally 
to co-operate with the growing list of 
fire marshals in an effort to reduce 
American fire waste. 

With the premise admitted that we 
as a people know how to construct, pro- 
tect, and occupy buildings reasonably im- 
mune from fire waste, it follows that the 
great bulk of present fire waste is largely 
preventable. A group of city buildings 
reasonably correct in construction, pro- 
tection, and occupancy suffers less from 
fire hazard than if deficient in these three 
respects; a block of buildings correct in 
these respects is more proportionately 
safe from the fire hazard than any 
one group; while an entire city properly 
constructed, protected, and occupied in 
practice cannot burn. That such condi- 
tions can gradually be brought about— 
the fire map of Boston proper shows 
even to-day, in the gradual extension of 
fire-proof structures over crucial areas. 
It is the truth in this thought which was 
the basis for that provision of the Nano-. 
leonic code, still the fire insurance law of 
France, which provides that the individ- 
ual must in a measure insure his neigh- 
bor as well as himself against fire loss. 


WHERD THE OTHER HALF LIVES IN COLUMBUS. 


The two pictures at the top show some shacks built of material collected by an enterprising 


Scavenger. The site is a dump and is filled in with every known kind of rubbish from three to 
eight feet deep. One well drains the pile and furnishes water. One of the two middle pictures 
shows the upper half of the air shaft in the six-story dumb-bell tenement which is common in 
Columbus while the other is of a four-story tenement house sealed up by other buildings on 
three sides. It has no fire-escapes and is full of dark rooms. At the bottom is shown a back 
yaru within two and a half blocks of the state house and a two-room dwelling in an alley which 


rents for $8.00 a month. 
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THE DISCOVERIES OF COLUMBUS 
OTTO W. DAVIS 


SUPERINTENDENT COLUMBUS ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


Christopher Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, but Columbus, Ohio, 
did not discover itself until 1910. Both 
discovered new worlds. The former 
discovered a distant world, strange and 


wonderful, holding out great promise: 


and unlimited opportunity. The latter 
found an unknown world in its very 
midst, strange but horrible, suggesting a 
malignant growth of terrible possibilities 
to her citizenship if left unchecked. It 
was disclosed that the great mass of her 
wage-earners were without any protec- 
tion whatever from the thoughtless or 
greedy landlord who was erecting build- 
ings covering his entire lot, putting in as 
many dark rooms as he happened to 
find expedient, and providing water and 
toilet facilities if he wanted to, or omit- 
ting them if he did not. 

It is the old story of gradual transi- 
tion from the village to city of 200,000; 
of “everybody’s business, nobody’s busi- 
ness”; of social neglect and religious in- 
difference; of some social worker who 
sees the menace and horror of it all, 
secures the facts and makes them known; 
of co-operation with public officials and 
private agencies; and of the power of 
an awakened public opinion. 

Housing conditions in Columbus are 
probably not one whit worse proportion- 
ately than they are in the reader’s city, 
if he lives in a place of more than eight 
or ten thousand where no adequate reg- 
ulations are in force. Columbus has no 
enormous quantity of bad housing con- 
ditions, but these are things to be meas- 
ured by quality, not by quantity, and 
Columbus has houses without an inch of 
yard, has dark rooms, unsanitary toilets 
and privies, and buildings without toilet 
or water. 

Just how many such there are no one 
knows, and as long as “decent”? people 
kept on the main streets and off the al- 
leys, apparently no one cared. These 

meee preceding articles may be had for 25 cents 
each. 
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good people succeeded very well in con- 
vincing themselves that Columbus was a 
city of homes. All this happy dream 
might have remained unbroken if the 
pernicious social worker had not kept 
telling of some of the things found in 
the alleys and poorer streets. For in- 
stance, a man with his sick wife and two 
small children were living in a single, 
dark, unventilated room. The wife and 
mother had tuberculosis, and it was very 
evident to the Associated Charities that 
little could be done really to help the 
family so long as it lived there, so it 
was moved to better quarters. Ten days 
later a family of nine were reported to 
the society from the same single room. 

The writer will never forget two fam- 
ilies he was called on to visit shortly 
after his arrival in Columbus. One was 
a family of five, where the husband and 


THEIR PLAYGROUND. 
The children of twelve families play here. 
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SIXTY-SHVEN DARK ROOMS. 


The house at the top has twenty-four dark rooms divided 
among eight families There are twelve families in the 
building. The two lower pictures are of new buildings which 
have fifteen and twenty-eight dark rooms respectively. In 
the middle one the toilets are ventilated into the halls. 


father was dying of tuberculosis. 
They were living in a damp, 
dark, foul basement, unfit to 
house animals, much less humat 
beings. The other poor family 
had dabbled in real estate and 
bought a home. <A visit was 
made to see what kind of a house 
these applicants for charity had 
purchased. It was found to con- 
sist of four posts about twelve 
feet apart, around which had 
wrapped the tin roofing from 
some old building. It cost, they 
said, two dollars for the build- 
ing, fifty cents for roofing paper, 
ten cents for some nails and the 
rest they did themselves. In this 
one room shack lived a family 
of nine. 

To get some idea of just how 
bad conditions were, the Asso- 
ciated Charities made a careful 
investigation of five small blocks 
in different sections of the city. 
Accurate data was secured con- 
cerning 114 houses containing 
287 apartments, 225 of which 
were occupied by 260 families 
composed of 735 persons. The 
facts found were significant. For 
instance, 3% per cent of the 
houses examined were found to 
cover the entire lot. Fortunately 
just half of them were found 
to cover only 50 per cent of the 
lot. Of the 714 rooms in these 
buildings, 6 per cent were with- 
out outside windows, thus fur- 
nishing the best of all breeding 
places for tuberculosis. 

In the matter of water-supply, 
IO per cent of the apartments 
examined were absolutely with- 
out any whatever, 9 per cent 
more were dependent. entirely 
upon cistern water, and 4o per. 
cent were without any city sup- 
ply. Of the remaining 60 per 
cent, 43 per cent got their water 
from a hydrant in the yard. 

The conditions found in re- 
gard to toilet facilities were 
equally bad. 5% per cent of the 
apartments were without a closet 
of- any kind whatever. 79 
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REAR VIEW OF SAUSAGE ROW. 


hese are frame houses sét flat on the ground. The family upstairs pays $5.00 a month and the 
one downstairs $6.00. There are no toilet facilities and no water. 


percent had theirs in the yard as in the 
days of our fathers, and 63 per cent of 
the families were obliged to share theirs 
with one or more other families. In 
several instances ten and twelve families 
had to share a single closet between 
them. 

In the 287 apartments examined there 
were found just forty-nine sinks, which 
means of course that in addition to all 
the extra trouble entailed in doing the 
family work without this convenience, 
83 per cent of the families were com- 
pelled to carry out into the yard all their 
waste water. As more than half the yards 
had no adequate drainage, it follows that 
all the waste water had to be thrown 
out to pollute the ground of the chil- 
dren’s only play space. 

There are few sane men or women who 
would attempt a defense of such condi- 
tions. It seemed perfectly obvious to those 
who made: this investigation that if they 
could only make the facts clearly known, 
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there would be no trouble in bringing 
about an important reform. First a 
small committee of the Associated Char- 
ities made a trip of inspection, and came 
back quite ready to endorse any sensible - 
plan for improvement. Next we invited 
the mayor, the city solicitor, the city 
auditor, the fire chief, the health officer, 
and some newspaper reporters to see 
something of how the wage earner had 
to live. They went, and what they saw 
caused one and all to shake their heads 
in silent horror that not only men and 
women, but little children, should be 
permitted to live in such surroundings as 
were found. Near the end of the trip, 
as we emerged from the black dampness 
of a tenement where twenty-four dark 
rooms are divided among eight families, 
the mayor voiced the sentiment of all, 
when he exclaimed, “Now, gentlemen, 
this is enough for me. Let’s stop right 
here. What I want to know is, what 
are we to do about it?” 


Sit 
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LIVING QUARTERS OVER A STABLE. 


A livery stable is on the first floor, a haymow 
on the second, and living quarters with fourteen 
dark rooms on the top. 


There was no dissent to the suggestion 
that the city solicitor should co-operate 
with the Housing Reform Committee in 
framing a code which would eradicate 
the evils found. The newspapers next 
day gave the people some idea how a 
few of “the other half” in Columbus live. 

The tenement houses of Columbus are 
mostly of the three-story type, only a 
few having four floors. That we are in 
imminent danger of the New York type 
is shown by the presence of one huge, 
non-fireproof six-story tenement of the 
dumbbell plan. Few of the four-story 
tenements have fire-escapes, and 
seldom does a three-story build- 
ing have one. One tenement cov- 
ering the entire lot has a livery 
stable on the first floor, a car- 
riage repository and hay-mow 
on the-second, and above the 
hay mow the people sleep. There 
are thirty rooms, fourteen of 
which are dark. Two tenements 
erected within the past two years 
contain fifteen and twenty-eight 
dark rooms respectively. An- 
other, on the principal street, not 
yet wholly finished, will contain 
twelve absolutey dark rooms and 
an equal number of unventilated 
‘toilets save as they ventilate into 
the dining room. Twenty dol- 
lars is paid for this apartment, 
‘and nearby are several eighteen 
dollar suites of five rooms in 
a row, with three of them 
windowless, while the toilet 
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is located in the innermost dark 
rooms in the tenements of Columbus. 
There is no one, however, who has 
inspected bad housing in Columbus, who 
is not aware that a law affecting tene- 
ment houses only would fail to reach 
many of our worst evils., Bad as the 
tenement houses are, there are hundreds 
of two-family and single houses where, 
with the exception of the dark room, san- 
itary conditions are as bad or perhaps 
worse than in the tenement. For in- 
stance, what could be worse than “Sau- 
sage Row,” with its eight or ten build- 
ings set flat on the ground, with one fam- 
ily paying $5.00 for two rooms up-stairs 
and another family paying $6.00 per 
month for two rooms down-stairs, with- 


out any toilet facilities and with no water 


except what they steal? Instances were 
found in which a single closet had to 
serve the purposes of ten and twelve 
families. Toilet and water facilities are 
equally bad in single houses, some hav- 
ing neither. In spite of the fact that 
Columbus has recently expended $2,000- 
ooo to ensure the pure water which it 
now has, thousands of wage-earners and 
their families are not provided with it 
by their landlords. Great numbers of 
these live in single or double houses, 
which are very popular in Columbus. In 
addition, there are a considerable num- 


THREE DARK ROOMS. 
These are in a nine-room flat which rents for $18.00. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF LIVING QUARTERS OVER LIVERY STABLE SHOWN ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 


ber of families who live in one or two- 
room shacks along the river bank or on 
the “dumps.” One enterprising “scav- 
enger” has built a baker’s dozen of such 
shacks out of the boxes, boards, and 
buildings which he has been given or 
been paid to haul away. From these 
he receives a rental of $42.00 per month. 
Any housing legislation for Columbus 
would be utterly inadequate if it failed 
to touch the double and single house. 
Moreover, the committee could see no 
good reason why, if a sink with running 
water in each new apartment in a tene- 
ment would be a good thing, it was not 
equally desirable in a dwelling house, 
or why the family in a small house should 
not be guaranteed a tight roof and sani- 
tary conveniences the same as a neigh- 
bor who had the misfortune to live in a 
tenement. It was accordingly decided to 
attempt to give equal protection to all. 
Edgar L. Weinland, head of the city 
Law Department, a man of refinement 
and culture, stung with a sense of shame 
that poor people in his city should be 
forced or permitted to live as he had 
found many living, entered earnestly and 
heartily into the effort to draw up a 
housing code that would be just to the 
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builder and owner, and yet eradicate the 
evils which too often accompany the 
building of houses in the city. Fortu- 
nately the Russell Sage Foundation pub- 
lished at about this time Veiller’s Model 
Housing Law which was used as the 
basis for our code. Mr. Veiller himself, 
as secretary of the National Housing 
Association, gave constant and invaluable 
assistance in framing a code suited to 
the needs of Columbus. 

By keeping up a constant agitation 
during the months in which the code was 
in process of formation, by securing for 
it the endorsement of the Society of 
Architects, the Real Estate Association, 
the Builders’ Exchange, besides many 
non-technical organizations including the 
Federation of Labor, we were able to 
create a public opinion which forced the 
code through the City Council without 
amendment. 

To see that the code is enforced, that 
it is amended by its friends if amend- 
ments are found necessary, and to agi- 
tate for higher ideals in housing, a Com- 
mittee of One Hundred has been organ- 
ized. Possessing the best housing code 
as yet passed, we hope to have also the 
best enforced one. 
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THE RISKS OF THE ORE-DIGGERS 


DON D. LESCOHIER 


MINNESOTA BUREAU OF LABOR 


‘Machine shop and factory accidents—their human cost and preventability, has been 
written large before American public opinion in the past three years. A great work im 
education and in engineering has still to be done in these fields. It has been the distinction of 
the Minnesota Bureau-of Labor that in its investigations as to the trade injuries m this 
northwestern commonwealth, they interpreted the problem in terms of new ranges of 
employments—employments which have their seat in rural and wild districts as well as in 
the cities, and employments which are carried out in great sections of the country where as 
yet the industrial accidents problem is not appreciated. 

This is the first of a series of four articles by Don D. Lescohier of the Minnesota Bureau 
of Labor, in which he will present the results of investigations carried out under his direc- 
tion in four of the chief employments—the risks of the ore-diggers, of the lumber men, of 


the millers, and of the farm workers. 


The articles are technical in the sense that they will be informing to every man who 


works or employs men to work in any of these trades—who knows what it is to “run logs, 


7 


or the difference between an open-pit blaster and a trammer; they are none the less freighted 
with a human story which gives them graphic color and general interest. 

Minnesota is the only state which keeps a complete record of its trade accidents. On 
the basis of this system of reporting, the State Bureau of Labor is carrying on an intensive 
and co-operative campaign of education and law enforcement in each important industry. 


The prevention of mine accidents is 
a serious matter to Minnesota. During 
the past five years 380 workmen have 


been killed and 313 seriously injured in’ 


the Minnesota mines. In the year end- 
ing July 31, 1910, 4,507 mine accidents 
were reported to the Bureau of Labor, 
83 of which were fatal. Seven caused 
total permanent disablement, seventeen 
the loss of a leg, an arm, a hand, a foot, 
or an eye; nearly 100 others caused ser- 
ious fractures, crushings, or lacerations; 
and 1,246 caused severe injuries, such as 
sprains, dislocations, lesser fractures, or 
finger amputations. 

When compared with other mining 
fields, bothe in the United States and 
foreign countries, the accident rate in 
the Minnesota mines seems abnormal. 
The table below compares the accident 
rate in Minnesota with that in the Mich- 
igan iron mines, and the chart on the op- 
posite page the rate in Minnesota with 
that in the entire United States and in 
several foreign countries. 


‘This article is the first of a series of four on the 
revention of work accidents in iron mines, lumber- 
ng, flour mills, and agriculture, presenting the 

gist of the findings of the Minnesota Bureau of 
Labor, 12th biennial report, 1909-1910. 
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FATAL ACCIDENTS FOR EACH 1,000 MEN 
EMPLOYED. 
YEAR St. Mar- Dickin- Gogebic 
Louis quette son 
County County County County 
Minn. Mich. Mich. Mich. 
ROOGE ey rcs. secre 7.25 3.77 4.30 8.28 
LOOT crmeascae 5.08 5.49 2.06 4.68 
LT908T ne 3.98 2.98 1.64 3.97 
1909: Comets 4.60 .05 .76 4.14 
POA Oye tare cae 4.05 Su a 
ifive year ay’g 4.99 [4.07] [2.19] [5.27] 


The high accident rate in Minnesota 
is due largely to the rapid development 
of the industry and to absentee owner- 
ship. Production has increased 33 per 
cent and the labor force 62 per cent in 
the last five years. The 1910 shipments 
(33,337,084 tons) were approximately 
one-seventh of the entire shipments. 
since the first mine was opened in 1884. 
Loaded fifty tons to a car, the 1910 ore 
would make a train 2800 miles long. 
But even this tremendous output is not 
to be the limit of achievement. During 
1910, nearly one-third of the labor force 
were laying bare the ore for still greater 
productivity. This explains why the 
labor force increased 62 per cent while 


1I‘igures in brackets represent averages for four 
years. 
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the product was increasing 33 per cent. 
As a result of this rapid development, 
_masses of untrained immigrant laborers 
have been imported, the operators’ time 
and energy have been much engrossed 
with the problems of production and 
shipment, and output has been the sole 
aim. 

Absentee ownership has had a similar 
effect. The stockholder and his repre- 
sentative, the director, are interested in 
the largest possible profits; and it is 
large output at low cost that insures 
those profits. The pressure from head- 
quarters is therefore for the largest pro- 
duct at the lowest cost. The gospel of 
the iron ranges, from superintendent 
down to day-laborer, is “output.” ‘“That’s 
ad d lie,” said a prominent official to 
me, pointing to the motto, ‘‘Safety first,” 
ina safety bulletin of his company. “It’s 
output first, and if we put safety first 
they will find other men for-our places. 
We can’t let safety work interfere with 
production.” 

I would not be understood to imply 
that the companies have not given safe- 
ty work any consideration. The fact 
that the fatal accident rate in the Minne- 
sota mines has steadily fallen from 7.25 
for each 1,000 men employed in 1906 
to 4.05 for each 1,000 in I9gI0, in spite 
of the rapid development of the indus- 
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try and the large importation of unskill- 
ed mine labor, it itself evidence that the 
mining companies have done much. And 
they are doing more today than ever. 
Requests fiom mine superintendents for 
publications that will assist them in acci- 
dent prevention are increasingly fre- 
quent, and many of the companies are 
at present giving considerable attention 
to the subject. Our criticisms are in 
the spirit of co-operation, not of opposi- 
tion, and seek only to call attention to the 
preventable causes of accidents as we 
see them. 

The over-emphasis of output and un- 
der emphasis of safety, still prevail, how- 
ever, and are serious obstructions. to 
the protection of the workers. Until 
safety comes first and the stockholders 
are willing to sacrifice a portion of their 
profits in the interest of human life, 
the possible and practicable in accident- 
prevention measures will never be at- 
tained. We lay special emphasis on the 
point because the industry is dominated 
to such an extent by a single corporation 


_that its policy in the matter virtually 


determines that of all the operators, and 
makes possible the proper attention to 
safety. 

The character of the labor force is un- 
questionably a principal cause of mine ac- 
cidents in Minnesota, and the possibilities 
of its improvement form a promising 
field of prevention work. 14 per 
cent of the killed and injured in 1910 
were below twenty-one years of age; 50 
per cent between twenty-two and thirty, 
and 23 per cent between thirty-one 
and_-torty. 77. per. cent ofS the 
mine workers are foreign born; 45 per 
cent have been in the United States less 
than two years; and 30 per cent cannot 
speak English. Youth, inexperience, and 
ignorance of the language appear at once 
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as explanations of many, accidents, and 
when we reflect that most of the immi- 
grant laborers lacked mining experience 
in their native countries, we realize that 
incompetence is another explanation. 

These factors in the causes of mine 
accidents are of much importance. It 
was noted again and again during the 
past year’s investigations that any indus- 
try which had a large number of employes 
under twenty-five years of age had a 
relatively large number of accidents due 
to personal negligence. Curiosity, thought- 
lessness, rashness, and irresponsibility, 
characterize youths i in the ’teens or early 
twenties, and are sure to cause accidents 
in dangerous industries or occupations. 
Some of the lumber manufacturers of the 
state have considered this matter of such 
importance that recently they have dis- 
charged all boys under eighteen years of 
age. 

The influence of immigration on the 
accident rate is seen in the fact that 88 
per cent of the mine workers killed dur- 
ing the past five years were of the 75 
per cent of the workers born in Con- 
tinental Europe or Asia; and the influ- 
ence of inexperience and incompetence, 
in that 16 per cent of the killed and in- 
jured in 1910 had been less than a week 
with the companies which reported their 
injuries, 23.4 per cent from one week to 
one month, and 30.2 per cent from one to 
six months. 70 per cent of the in- 
jured had been less than six months in 
the employ of the companies in whose 
mines they were injured. 

It is not difficult to see why more than 
three-fourths of the Minnesota mine 
workers are of foreign birth and 64 per 
cent less than thirty years of age. As 
previously noted, the development of the 
mines has been very rapid, and the de- 
mand for labor very keen. Much of the 
work, moreover, is of a character that 
unskilled or low skilled labor can do. 
The number of employes has increased 
‘from 12,838 in 1906 to 20,678 in 1910, 
and the companies assert that, with such 
a rapid development, skilled American or 
North European miners cannot be ob- 


tained in sufficient numbers to fill more 


than the positions of superintendence 
and of special skill. 
Whether or not these are the sole ex- 
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planations of the companies’ labor poli- 
cies, it would be useless to urge a change 
in the character of the labor force as a 
means of accident prevention. But the 
character of the labor force is of such 
significance among the causes of the ac- 
cidents that it should not be passed over 
lightly. As Dr. Virtue has said, if the 
“labor conditions are such that skilled 
workmen cannot be secured, the responsi- 
bility for taking not simply all ordinary 
precautions, but extraordinary precau- 
tions, for avoiding danger ought to rest 
with the company. . .. Mining captains 
and foremen, no doubt, do all they can 
by way of instructing and warning their 
men; but their chief business is to get 
out the ore, and they cannot meet the ex- 
traordinary demands made upon them 
for instruction.” 

The companies have unquestionably 
failed up to the present time to achieve 
the possible in accident prevention 
through the instruction of their employes. 
“Tt frequently happens that a man who 
has for a short time worked under 
ground as a trammer or laborer goes to 
another mine and applies for a miner’s 
job. The mining captain asks him if 
he is a miner, and upon receiving an 
affirmative answer gives him a place 
without further question, if there is a 
pressing need for help, even though there 
may be doubts in the captain’s mind as 
to the knowledge and skill of the appli- 
cant. The risk of handling dangerous 
explosives is thus assumed for the sake 
of twenty-five or fifty cents more pay.” 
A couple of days’ close observation of 
new men, by a man delegated solely to 
the work of inspecting the methods and 
competence of employes at dangerous 
work, would make such’ practices impos- 
sible and save many lives and limbs. 

The ready objection made to a further 
suggestion, that the companies train 
workmen for the more dangerous occu- 
pations, is that after a company has 
trained a man he may quit it to work for 
another company that does not provide 
instruction. But this difficulty is not in- 
superable. The companies could bear the 
cost of instruction jointly, paying in 
proportion to the number of their em- 
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ployes, or they could agree not to employ 
men trained by their competitors for a 
certain period of time after the expira- 
tion of such training, unless the man 
was discharged by the company training 
him. When so large a proportion of the 
mines are owned by a single corporation 
the objection has little real value. 

The risks that result from the facts 
that 40 per cent of the mine workers 
cannot speak English and that more than 
thirty foreign languages are in use among 
them may be lessened by having, as far 
as possible, at least one man who speaks 
English in each gang, and as much homo- 
geneity of language among the others as 
is possible. Even if a company deems 
it desirable to have many nationalities 
in its force, there is no reason why each 
small gang of men should not be, as near- 
ly as possible, of one language. 

But the character of the labor force 
is not entirely to blame for mine acci- 
dents in Minnesota, nor is the improve- 
ment of the labor force the only means 
to which we may look for accident pre- 
vention. There are casualties that re- 
sult from the nature of the work and 
from the method of its performance. 
Each of the three types of mining on 
the Minnesota ranges—the open pit, the 
underground, and the milling systems— 
has its peculiar hazards and its typical 
accidents. We shall not attempt to call 
attention to all of these accident causes. 
Our purpose is to call attention to cer- 
tain unnecessary accident causes which 
operate with more or less frequency in 
Minnesota, for which we believe that 
there are effective means of prevention 
that have not yet been utilized, rather 
than to study the causes of mine acci- 
dents.. Accidents of the kinds that the 
companies have succeeded in preventing 
or greatly reducing, during the past two 
or three years, such as falls down ladder 
roads, or entanglements in steam shovel 
machinery, will not be noticed, neither 
will preventable accidents which have oc- 
curred only once, such as a fatal scalding 
due to the unexpected opening of the 
blow-off valve of a locomotive, or to 
the accidental unfastening of the door 
on an ore car. We shall confine our 
discussion to fatal and serious accidents. 

There were unquestionably many un- 


necessary deaths among the 115 train 
and car fatalities in the open pits and 
switch yards during the past five years, 
some occasioned by faults of the com- 
panies, and some by those of the work- 
men. The most important groups of this 
character were the twenty-three fatal ac- 
cidents to men walking on railroad tracks 
and the eleven to pitmen cleaning tracks. 
Men walk on the tracks in the open pits 
because these are the only places one can 
walk. The ground is covered with boul- 
ders, jagged chunks of clay, and mud 
puddles, which make walking very diffi- 


cult, and workmen will hardly 
clamber over such obstacles for 
several hundred yards to get 


out of the pits, when there is a rail- 
road track to walk on. Paths through 
the pits at a sufficient distance from the 
tracks to prevent chunks that fall from 
cars from striking passers-by would ren- 
der these accidents impossible, if the use 
of the paths were enforced. The fol- 
lowing cases are typical: 

A group of trackmen were walking out 
of a mine on the track ahead of a loaded ore 
train. The engineer blew his whistle and 
saw the men stepping off the track. Think- 
ing the road clear, he increased his speed. 
A track man was run over and killed. A 
miner walking the track home to dinner was 
struck by a train that came up behind him, 
and another by a train of runaway cars. 

The eleven track-cleaning fatalities 

occurred at the steam shovels, and the 
immigrant laborers employed as pitmen 
were the victims. 
A track cleaner stepped upon the tracks as a 
stripping train pulled away from the shovel 
and began to clear the tracks of loose dirt 
that had fallen on them. The train got stalled 
and backed down for a run. The shovel was 
in operation at the time. and the cleaner 
did not hear the train approaching. He was 
run down and killed. The mine inspector, de- 
scribing another of these accidents, said: 
“Kriss was attending to his work, and, al- 
though the engineer blew the whistle and the 
headlight was burning, he neither heard nor 
saw the train approaching.” 

Such accidents as these are inexcus- 
able. They can be prevented by the 
trains’ stopping for a moment when ap- 
proaching steam shovels, while a brake- 
man runs ahead and warns the pitmen 
from the track. 

Three men were killed while under 
trains oiling or making repairs. These 
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accidents, typical of railroad operations 
everywhere, are of course in every case 
due to someone’s negligence; they can 
be prevented only by a rigorous enforce- 
ment of the use of danger signals show- 
ing that workmen are under the cars. 


On April 4, 1909, a car oiler was under 
some dump cars when an engine coupled to 
them. He had not placed the red danger sig- 
nal that would have prevented the coupling. 
On September 4, 1909,-a brakeman and en- 
gineer were repairing an air line when an en- 
gine accidentally pushed cars against them. 
The brakeman’s death was clearly the fault of 
the other train crew. A car oiler was killed 
while under cars with the engineer because the 
fireman, in response to a signal. from the 
brakeman, backed the engine. Here was lack 
of co-operation within a train crew. 


Fourteen fatalities accompanied the 
work of unloading the “dump cars” used 
to carry away the dirt “stripped” from 
above the ore bodies. When a car dumps, 
one side, or “door,” is looosened at its 
bottom edge, and this causes the opposite 
side of the car floor to rise from the 
trucks. The floor of the car thus comes 
into a slanting position and the dirt pours 
out through one side. If a car does not 
dump thoroughly, it is necessary to prop 


up the door and clean it out with shovels. 


Five fatalities and many serious injuries 
occurred in this work during the five 
years. The doors swung to and struck 
the workmen. These accidents could 
have been prevented by an iron rod hook- 
ed into the edge of the door and into the 
side of the car, securely holding the door 
open. 

Four men were crushed between the 
floors and the trucks of the cars by the 
cars coming back to normal position too 
quickly. In two cases the dirt stuck in 
the upper sides of the cars, and in two 
rocks which were caught between the 
floors and the trucks of cars and pre- 
vented their return to normal position 
came out prematurely while being 
loosened. These accidents can be pre- 
vented only by careful supervision of 
each gang of dumpmen by a thoroughly 
competent man. They are a good illus- 
tration of those accidents that demand 
unceasing care and oversight for their 
elimination. 

During the five years, thirteen men 
were killed between cars and two be- 
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tween cars and obstructions along the 
track. Four others were seriously in- 
jured. Very few, if any, of these acci- 
dents should have occurred. Five hap- 
pened while couplings were being made, 
and three because ties used for shunting 
poles broke. Two were due to coal sheds 
and stock piles too close to tracks. 

Nine men were killed during the five 
years by rocks thrown by gopher-hole 
blasts. In one case the man killed was 
1,260 feet away, in the others, from 300 
to 600 feet. The companies use two 
measures to prevent these accidents. 
They have signal whistles blown just be- 
fore the blasts are fired and they have 
all the blasts fired at the ends of the 
shifts, when there are the fewest men 
in the pits. One more measure seems 
necessary—a reduction in the quantity of 
powder used, so that the blast shall not 
be able to throw rocks nearly a quarter 
of a mile. This will mean more gopher 
holes for the same amount of dirt loosen- 
ed, but it will save human lives. 

The accidents due to’ powder explo- 
sions and falls of ground, which took 
forty-six and eighty-five lives respec- 


tively during the past five years, 
reveal more than any other classes 
of accident the full significance 
of . an ‘unskilled labor: force. At 


least 30 per cent of the powder accidents 
and probably one-half of the falling-roof 
accidents were preventable by proper 
skill and care on the part of the work- 
men. 

Twenty men were killed by prema- 
ture or delayed blasts. These are com- 
monly due to either haste, carelessness, 
or incompetence on the part of the work- 
men, though sometimes they are due to 
defective fuses. The two blasters who 
were killed on July 17, 1908, by allow- 
ing a keg of powder to catch fire, un- 
doubtedly paid the penalty of inexcus- 
able carelessness. The two who were 
killed on June 10, 1909, by their shovels 
striking a rock while shoveling powder 
into a gopher hole and causing a spark. 
to ignite the powder, were the victims 
of an unavoidable industrial hazard. 
And the three who lost their lives in 
powder explosions caused by charging 
holes too soon after previous blasts, were 
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killed either because of incompetence or 
of carelessness—but probably of the for- 
mer. Five fatalities were due to under- 
ground miners delaying too long after 
lighting blasts because one of their fuses 
did not burn well; and a number to 
their going back too quickly when charges 
did not explode. It is beyond question 
that many of these accidents were due 
to a lack of that exact knowledge of 
powder which is the possession of the 
skilled miner. An Austrian farmer with 
two or three months’ experience in a 
mine can hardly be expected to under- 
stand all of the idiosyncrasies of fuses 
and blasts. 

A few further illustrations of accidents 
due to a carelessness that savors strong- 
ly of incompetence may be cited. Four 
deaths were caused by open-pit blasters 
getting their electric wires twisted, and 
firing powder lying on the ground near 
them instead of the charges in the holes. 
Two men were killed tamping powder 
into holes with iron bars ‘instead of 
wooden tamping sticks; another by the 
explosion of powder that he had placed 
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near a bon-fire, and another by enter- 
ing an open pit with powder in one hand 
and a lighted torch in the other. 

Four of twelve suffocation accidents 
seem to have been of the same type. 
Three men entered gopher holes, and 
another an underground drift, too soon 
after a blast. Over-eagerness to get 
back to work, or ignorance of the deadly 
character of the powder gases and of the 
time that it takes for the gases to leave 
the holes or drifts, was responsible for 
the accidents. 

Definite information upon seventy-five 
accidents caused by falling roofs or side 
walls shows that in thirty-one cases the 
roof timbers broke, and in twenty-one 
the side walls fell because they were in 
an unsafe condition. Fourteen accidents 
happened while timbers were being erect- 
ed. If the timbers and plankings fur- 
nished by the companies to support 
the roofs and side walls in the first 
fifty-two cases were adequate for 
the purpose, the men who used them 
must have been incompetent for such im- 
portant work. A duty devolves upon 
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the companies to lessen these accidents 
by either better timbers, or better in- 
struction and supervision, or both. There 
is no place in the mines of Minnesota 
where the workman:of scanty experience 
is in more serious danger. 

A. few illustrations of other ways in 
which underground miners are killed by 
caves of ground show how complex is 
the problem of prevention and how nec- 
essary close and skilled supervision. A 
shift boss examining a place to see if 
it was safe was killed by a fall of ground. 
A miner chopping out a post neglected 
to put in a temporary prop. Another 
miner was caught because he went back 
to see how a cave of ground that he was 
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making had broken, and a third because 
he went back to see why a roof did not 
cave. A trammer set his pry against a 
post when trying to put a derailed car 
back on the track, and the post came 
out. Another trammer’s push car 
wobbled, struck a post too near the track, 
and knocked the post out. The shift 
boss perished by a hazard of his work; 
the first miner by neglecting a precau- 
tion and the next two miners by taking 
unnecessary chances. The first tram- 
mer probably lost his life because ignor- 
ant that the post was apt to come out, 
and the second because the company was 
negligent in not insuring proper clear- 
ance for push cars. 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHAR- 
ITIES AND CORRECTION 


WINTHROP D. LANE 


OF THE STAFF OF THE SURVEY 


For one whose attendance at the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection has not become so frequent or 
perfunctory as to render him immune 
to all spurrings of the imagination and 
touches of sentiment, the day after ad- 
journment is one of mixed and varied 
emotions. It is a day of sadness and 
hopefulness, of dullness and brightness, 
of departure, separation, and scattering, 
yet of rejoining the old and working 
again with the familiar, a day of shifted 
vision but of fortified outlook. 

A preliminary word or two about the 
organization itself, The gathering in 
Boston, June 7-14, was the thirty-eighth 
annual meeting of this body. Since its 
inception, the conference has met in 
every section of the country and in near- 
ly all of the larger cities. It is the most 
important forum in the United States 
for the discussion of social, charitable, 
and allied topics. It is a well-known 
rule of the conference, seldom broken, 
that no official approval or disapproval 
shall be given to any measure, any pro- 
gram, or any idea. This rule was de- 
parted from this year in a manner which 


will be referred to hereafter. Every 
year a number of cities vie with each 
other in their efforts to secure the next 
meeting, The thirty-ninth gathering, in 
the spring of 1912, will be held in Cleve+ 
land, and the new president is Julian W. 
Mack, a judge of the new Court of Com- 
merce in Washington, but known to all 
social workers for his long service as 
judge of the Chicago Juvenile Court and 
in many social agencies in Illinois. 

The session in Boston—the second in 
that city—was the first in seven years to 
be held in New England. It was the 
largest in the history of the organization. 
Delegates to the number of 1632 regis- 
tered and hundreds more actually attend- 
ed. The largest previous conference was 
that of 1906 in Philadelphia when 1507 
delegates registered. 

It was not only the year of the comet 
but a year of tremendous activity in so- 
cial legislation, in the propagation and 
discussion of new ideas in the social and 
philanthropic field, and in the focusing 
and strengthening of public opinion on 
charitable and correctional topics, which 
preceded the meeting in Boston. Com- 
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missions, state and federal, had thrown 
off reports voluminous in content. and 
searching in their recommendations. In- 
ternational organizations had come to- 
gether after lapses of years to measure 
the progress of the past and to give 
proper direction to that of the future. 
Legislatures had responded as_ never 
before to the voices of social workers. 
Presses had been kept humming with the 
production of books and briefer articles 
on every subject from a new basis of 
civilization to the almshouse.- Incessant 
had been the activity and manifold and 
rich its fruits. 

_ The International Congress of Public 
Relief and Private Philanthropy had 
met in quinquennial session at Copen- 
hagen. The International Prison. Asso- 
ciation had come together, also for the 
first time in five years, at Washington, 
and imparted tremendous impetus to 
movements in the field of penology. For 
the first time in its history the associa- 
tion gave its united sanction to the prin- 
ciples of the indeterminate sentence and 
the reformatory plan. The tour of the 
United States by the foreign delegates 
served to bring out sharply the contrasts 
between penal conditions here and 
abroad. Our local jail system was trans- 
fixed by the stare of the nations, and 
stood forever and irredeemably condemn- 
ed. Our reformatories were seen to lead 
those of the rest of the world. 

In the same general field the year had 
seen a sharper line drawn between men- 
tal defectiveness and delinquency. Spe- 
cial custodial treatment for such inmates 
of correctional institutions as are also 
feeble-minded has now come to be one 
of the vital topics of the hour. Prison 
labor is again to the front, and many 
states have awakened to the possibilities 
of some application of the “state use” 
system which will combine a moderate 
expense with a maximum of reformation 
of the criminal. There has been an in- 
creased interest on the part of doctors, 
lawyers, penologists, and the press in 
the reform of criminal law, in the more 
' perfect fitting and higher speeding of the 
wheels of justice. One state has been 
added, wisely or unwisely: but in con- 
formity with a larger outlook upon the 
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social consequences of heredity, to the 
three which have already legalized the 
sterilization of habitual criminals. And 
finally there has been a saner and more 
scientific realization that a drunkard is 
neither a pig, an aboriginal, nor a felon, 
but is simply an inebriate, and an in- 
ebriate, moreover, who should be cured 
of his disease rather than confirmed in 
his vice. 

During the same period the Federal 
Immigration Commission made possible 
a definite notion of the results of four 
years’ labors. Declaring that the funda- 
mental causes of European immigration 
into this country at the present time are 
economic in nature, recommending 
strongly some measure of restriction, 
and approving the reading and writing 
test, the commission inevitably drew to 
itself some adverse criticism, but of far 
more consequence is the fact that it ex- 
cited increased attention to the momen- 
tous subject of immigration and gave to 
discussion a concrete and solid base of 
departure. 

Again, during the winter and spring 
just gone, at least seven commissions, in 
as many states, reported to their legis- 
latures on the subject of compensation 
for work-accidents. The activities of 
these commissions were attended by a 
shedding of light the whole country over 
on the burdens placed upon families by 
such accidents, on our inadequate system 
of compensation, and on the more equit- 
able arrangements in some other coun- 
tries. There has been a growing insist- 
ence during the past year that the injury 
to the workman, like the injury to the 
machine, shall be credited to the inevi- 
table cost of the industry, and shall be 
paid for, so far as that can be done, by 
society itself. To be sure, this view met 
a crushing defeat within the year at the 
hands of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, but so far did that decision come 
from killing hope that there was notice- 
able at the national conference, in more 
than one quarter, a determination to 
cease the gentler tactics of persuasion 
and enlightenment, and to carry the war, 
if need be, into the enemy’s*country, by 
an amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion that should remove any obstruction 
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which that instrument may contain to a 
juster compensation for industrial mis- 
fortunes. 

But it is obviously impossible to present 
within the space of a few paragraphs an 
exhaustive catalog of the events and 
developments in the social field which 
have attracted country-wide attention 
since the conference met at St. Louis, 
and which that body had therefore to 
face at Boston. Only a few, even of the 
more important ones, have been men- 
tioned. At least fifteen states, out of 
some thirty whose legislatures were in 
session, either passed quite new, or 
greatly improved their old, child labor 
laws. In the charity organization field 
there has been a strong development of 
the charity endorsement idea and of the 
demand for sterner standards of effici- 
ency. Within the year was launched the 
movement which culminated in the es- 
tablishment of the National Association 
of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Great fires in the eastern part of the 
country, resulting in the loss of hundreds 
of lives, stirred anew the agitation for 
fire-prevention in factories. _ Labor 
strikes of magnitude, notably the gar- 
ment workers’ strike in Chicago and the 
express employes’ strike in New York, 
thrust into glaring relief the inadequacy 
of any social machinery at hand for the 
prevention or settlement of industrial dis- 
putes which bring ruin upon business and 
misery upon workingmen. The decis- 
ions of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
cases furnished material of a different 
sort for no less important discussion. 
In one state a bill was presented to the 
legislature creating a commission to in- 
vestigate the causes of poverty. When 
our state law-makers pass such a bill as 
this there is new and vital cause for hope 
in the minds of those who would see so- 
cial ideals hanging a little less hazily on 
the distant horizon. And finally, but by 
no means least significant, the year just 
closed witnessed the establishment of one 
new professional school and at least one 
university extension course for social 
workers. 

Overshadowing, in the public mind, 
all of these developments, and perhaps 
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as significant in its causes if not in its 
results as any of them, has occurred a 
political upheaval, a widespread rejection 
of the leadership of one party, and an 
embracing of that of another. This is a 
subject upon which it is not fitting that 
much comment be made here. The up- 
heaval needs only to be called to mind 
as a large item in the changes of the 
year. As part of that item must be 
reckoned the minor victories won at the 
polls by the Socialist Party and its plac- 
ing of one man in Congress. What 
roots this political change may have had 
in a dissatisfaction with conditions of 
life, and what promise it may hold forth 
for an improvement of those conditions 
were inevitable questions present in the 
minds of the conference delegates. 

It was, then, with changes such as 
these to look upon and to think about, 
many of them forming part of their own 
year’s record of achievement, that the so- 
cial workers of the country foregathered 
at Boston. They came from forty-six 
states and territories, from the Hawaiian 
Islands, from China, Japan, and other 
foreign lands. They came with no pur 
pose to play away their time, yet with a 
determination to get all that they could 


from personal contact with oth: 
ers, from private conversation, 
and from social mingling. They 
came also with a friendly desire 


to rob Boston and its environs of all the 
profitable pleasure which its generous 
hospitality might afford. ‘The supply of 
that commodity, or rather gratuity, for 
it was given without the asking, proved 
more than adequate. They were not un- 
mindful also that they were meeting in 
a locality the historic associations of 
which formed a large part of the early 
history of their country. Just at this 
time, when we hear so much about the 
acts of the apostles of liberty, when we 
are so often reminded that everything 
that is free and good and durable in our 
civilization has. come down to us from 
a former century and should be let alone, 
when we are urged so constantly to de- 
sist from everlastingly tampering with 
laws and courts and instruments of gov- 
ernment built for us by the wisest of 
forefathers, it is not without suggestion 
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that those guilty of such tampering 
should have convened upon a spot which 
is still regarded by the patriotic Ameri- 
can as the birthplace of his country’s 
genius. Many of the conference meet- 
ings were held within a stone’s throw 
of the ‘‘cradie of liberty.” On all sides 
were the ancient dwelling-places, the fa- 
miliar haunts, the portraits and the 
graves of signers of the constitution, and 
of others the fruits of whose glorious 
work present-day social workers are en- 
gaged so heinously in destroying. 

But if it be thought that amid these 
associations they should have felt abash- 
ed and rebuked, that any _ radicality 
among them must needs have been chast- 
ened, and that any discontent with pres- 
ent arrangements in society should have 
been allayed by the contemplation of 
past achievements, there was another 
spirit and another set of associations, 
clinging to the place, which could not 
fail to affect their minds. They were 
upon peculiarly revolutionary ground. 
They trod ground which knew well the 
feet of reformers and protestants. If 
they were admonished to think of the 
founders of their country’s institutions, 
nothing could keep them from remem- 
bering also the establishers of their coun- 
try’s right at all times to make its own 
institutions. If they were urged to re- 
call the wisdom of those who fostered 
the roots of the present order, they 
would not be likely to forget that these 
were the same men who had just before 
thrown off another yoke of things unen- 
durable, a task not greatly different from 
the one with which they had charged 
themselves. If they were told to gaze 
with chagrin and mortification at the old 
“cradle of liberty,” they would be par- 
‘doned for seeing in it the rostrum from 
which Wendell Phillips delivered his 
first anti-slavery speech. If, when they 
passed through the State House grounds, 
they were begged, as the shadow of the 
statue of Daniel Webster fell upon them, 
to take lessons from the great Defender 
of the Constitution, they could have 
pointed across the walk and could have 
said: “But there stands Horace Mann, 
philanthropist, bitter opponent of slavery, 
and institutor of far-reaching reforms in 
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education. Why shall we not let him 
teach us?” 

The hosts and hostesses of Boston 
performed a needed task in reminding 
the social workers of their own teaching 
that play is valuable for itself alone. 
Time was when the sessions: of the con- 
ference suffered from excess of frivol- 
ity. Then came the reaction and the 
fatigue of too much work supplanted 
the distraction of too much play. At Bos- 
ton something like a proper balance was 
struck. There were three excursions for 
all members of the conference. On June 
9, which was Cambridge day, a trip was 
made to Harvard University and its So- 
cial Museum. This was arranged 
through the courtesy of Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, head of the department of 
social ethics at Harvard. On the same 
afternoon Alice M. Longfellow invited 
the members of the conference to visit 


-Craigie House, the homestead of her 


family, and the building which served 
during the Revolution as the headquar- 
ters of General Washington. On June 
10,a boat trip was made to Nantasket 
Beach.’ June 12 was Brookline day. 
Prof. and Mrs. Charles S. Sargent and 
Mr. and Mrs. Larz Anderson extended 
their hospitality to the conference for 
that afternoon. 

The Boston City Club, of which David 
F. Tilley is president, extended to all of 
the men delegates the privileges of mem- 
bership for two weeks. This place, only 
half a block from the headquarters hotel, 
was used extensively as a rendezvous. 
On June 13 a reception to the officers 
and men delegates was given at the club, 
to which were invited also the governor 
of Massachusetts, the mayor of Boston, 
and other distinguished citizens. On 
June 13 Governor and Mrs. Eugene N. 
Foss gave a luncheon at the Algonquin 
Club. ; 

But the attraction of attractions, the 
entertainment de luxe, the thing for 
which the conference really met, the one 
big show of all, remains to be mention- 
ed. It happened on Tuesday afternoon. 
This is the first published report of it. 
This is not, however, an official report. 
Governor’s luncheons, sedate excursions, 
city club receptions may be reported in 
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orthodox and intelligible style. But a 
hurricane, an avalanche, a typhoon, a 
collision of comets, these admit of no 
official record. So with a baseball game. 
Something is lost in the telling. The 
finer shades of frenzy elude pursuit. 
Moreover—it rained. A drop of water 
will spoil any picture. 

But be assured that there was a ball 
game—and on the National League 
grounds. The Philadelphia Morons, 
challengers of all comers, sprang a coup. 
The intelligence of Morons seems to 
have been underrated. The Allied So- 
cial Workers of America and the Bos- 
ton Bean-Eaters were to play their five- 
inning game first, and the losers were 
then to watch the Morons wipe up the 
victors. It was a statesmanlike maneu- 
ver. Every mother’s son on that victor- 
ious team would have had housemaid’s 
knee at the end of those five innings. 
Many of them had cantankerous muscle 
at the end of the first round. But Jupi- 
ter Pluvius pluviated a little and the 
game was called, one inning and a half 
old. It is thought that the Bean Eaters 
won. Certainly more of their men got 
to the home plate. Just to complete the 
story we report the score as 8 or Io to 
nothing. Now, Mischief, thou art afoot! 

Elsewhere in this issue appear state- 
ments from each chairman of a commit- 
tee of the conference dealing with the 
papers and discussions of those commit- 
tees. In none of these statements is any 
attempt made to correlate the work of 
the various committees or to give the 
spirit and character of the conference 
as a whole. This report has so far at- 
tempted to show the trend of develop- 
ments during the past year, and to give 
something of the setting in which the 
conference met. How far the events of 
the year furnished content for the dis- 
cussions will be seen by the reports of 
the committee chairmen. 

To a body which is broken up into 
nine distinct sections, each dealing with 
a distinct problem, and which meets each 
day in half-a-dozen simultaneous gath- 
erings, there is possible, perhaps, no sin- 
gle, definite, dominating keynote. Yet 
each speaker in each section, and each 
person in each audience, is a member of 
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the larger body of social workers in 
the country, and though all are engaged 
for the moment in different immediate 
tasks, most of them are likely to be ani- 
mated by the same general zeal and to 
have their eyes fixed on the same dis- 
tant ideals. 

At Boston there were noticeable two 
or three characteristics which seemed to 
pervade the whole conference. The un- 
usual size of the audiences has been re- 
ferred to. There was also an unusual 
closeness or compactness of attention, a 
literal leaning toward the speakers and 
subjects in an effort to get the greatest 
benefit from the discussions. 

Yet this attention was but the manifes- 
tation of profounder things. There was 
evident in the discussions as a whole a 
larger conception of the magnitude of 
the tasks before the country, and a de- 
termination to await the best methods 
and the best opportunities for their per- 
formance. Impatience at obstacles is 
doubtless a needed state of mind, and it 
is one of which social workers have an 
abundance. But the delegates at Bos- 
ton seemed to have come to the opinion 
that a chafing spirit is a good thing to 
guard and not to display. They had 
taken a new gauge of their work. More 
than ever they had their eyes on the 
roots of things. They would attack evils 
by sure processes rather than by quick 
ones. They were alert to whatever of 
the inevitable there is in heredity and 
psychology. These they would use as 
instritments in their work, not as im- 
pedimenta to be shuffled out of the way. 
Thus, they would not try to reform a 
defective delinquent by methods proper 
only for intelligent incorrigibles. And 
the evils of prostitution and self-abuse | 
would be fought, not alone by segrega- 
tion, confinement, or sterilization, but by 
a concerted attack upon the “conspiracy 
of silence.” 

But, as was said of Webster when he 
replied to Hayne, if they had gauged 
their opponents, they had gauged also 
themselves. There was no weakness of 
heart among them. Each closer ap- 
proach to the causes of evils was attend- 
ed by a new girding of the loins for com- 
bat. Thoroughly at one were they. with 
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the charge of their president: “The eco- 
nomic and social texture is tough. _We 
may each in our respective lines of so- 
cial work, without fear of danger from 
excessive movement, sound the signal, 
‘Full speed ahead!’ ” 

And indeed ample cause was there 
for courage and confidence. For this 
was the largest conference of social 
workers in history. It was _ being 
addressed by a greater number of 
noted men and women than had ever 
before spoken to it. It was meeting 
after a year of tremendous advance and 
under auspices of unusual promise. And 
all this was happening, not in the West 
where to live is to be radical, but on 
the very hearth-rug of the East where, 
if at any place, complacency is most to 
be found. 

The forces of education, in the broad- 
est sense of the phrase, and the results 
of scientific research are tools upon 
which the conference delegates showed 
a determination to lay a ready hand. 
One section meeting of the committee 
on housing, health, and recreation was 
devoted to the topics of venereal dis- 
ease and pre-natal care. The commit- 
tee on drunkenness gave one meeting to 
a consideration of the effects of alcohol 
on the organs and functions of the body. 
This committee spent one morning also 
discussing a paper on An Educative 
Campaign for the Prevention of Drun- 
kenness. The committee on children 
discussed at different times sex hygiene 
and “psychological clinics.”” Mental de- 
fects and delinquency formed the topic 
for one meeting of the committee on 
law-breakers. A significant sign of the 
times was the extent to which these four 
committees called upon notable physi- 
cians for instruction and guidance—a 
tendency which may well react upon the 
medical body to inform it with a deeper 
knowledge of the agencies and purposes 
of social workers. 

Akin to the wider view and farther 
vision which manifested themselves was 
also a profounder sense of the import- 
ance and pervasiveness of relations. Of 
course the most notable instance of this 
was to be had in the new committee on 
the church and social work. Both the 
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preparation of the minister and his actual 
work in the church were dealt with from 
the point of view of what the church 
should or should not do in the way of 
social improvement. This committee is 
to be followed next year by one on the 
relation of medical work to social work, 
and it is the hope of many that the two 
years thereafter may see much discus- 
sion of the relations which education and 
educators on the one hand and the law 
and judges on the other should bear to 
social work. A paper was read at this 
year’s conference on the co-operation be- 
tween colleges and training schools for 
social workers. Play was discussed in 
its relation to humanity as medicine and 
again as art. Standards of living, of 
safety, of efficiency, and of legislation 
were applied wherever they seemed to 
fit. To get at the innermost relation 
which one thing bears to another seemed 
to have been a conscious object of those 
shaping the discussions. 

One of the bubblings beneath the sur- 
face which will probably find no place 
in the report of official proceedings oc- 
curred at a luncheon to which a large 
number were invited. A statement was 
read by Margaret M. Elder, of Winches- 
ter, Mass., who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in calling the luncheon. This 
statement set forth the plan of forming 
a new committee on Social Forces, or 
Social Aims and Programs, the purpose 
of which should be to take up one by 
one the social philosophies and programs 
of such forces or movements as labor 
unions, the single tax, the woman move- 
ment, education, socialism, the progress- 
ive republican party, etc. 

No sooner was the idea fairly pre- 
sented at the luncheon than some of 
those present dubbed the new section a 
Committee on Radical Social Move- 
ments, and after stormy discussion, sent 
a committee to wait on the committee on 
organization. The committee on organi- 
zation, in solemn debate, decided to let 
the whole affair alone. It took the po- 
sition that the proper way to get such 
other movements represented in the con- 
ference is by having the president and 
chairman of the regular committees se- 
cure as speakers on the program persons 
known to represent those movements. 
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Entirely apart from any visible spirit 
of the conference, and apropos of noth- 
ing in its program, but apparently just 
as a courtesy to another movement with 
which, doubtless, most of the delegates 
were in complete sympathy, a declara- 
tion was adopted at the closing meeting 
approving the efforts for international 
peace and arbitration. This declaration 
was presented at one of the earlier meet- 
ings by Frederick Howard Wines of 
Illinois and referred to the committee 
on resolutions. In adopting it the con- 
ference departed from a custom usually 
followed of not voting on any matter 
presented in the nature of a resolution. 
the declaration follows: 

This conference, profoundly sensible of the 
inhumanity of war, of its irrationality as a 
method of settling disputes between nations, 


and of the great waste upon monstrous naval 
armaments of the resources which should be 
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applied to constructive social purposes and the 
general welfare, hails the impressive advances 
at this time of the commanding movement for 
supplanting the war system by, international 
courts and universal arbitration. 

We recognize with gratitude and patriotic 
pride the leadership of our own government in 
this movement at this hour; and we earnestly 
endorse the efforts of President Taft in behalf 
of umreserved treaties of arbitration with 
Great Britain and other countries, the initia- 
tive of our State Department in the establish- 
ment of the International Court of Arbitral 
Justice, and the resolution before Congress 
providing for action toward the limitation of 
the burdensome armaments of the nations. 

We call upon the philanthropic and educa- 
tional forces of the country for such united 
influence upon public opinion as shall re- 
enforce these high endeavors to the utmost, 
and keep our republic foremost among world 
powers in the promotion of justice and frater- 
nity in the great family of nations. 

Resolved that a copy of this declaration be 
sent to the foreign relations committee of the 
Senate of the United States. 
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The increasing diversity of interest is the 
most evident fact in the development of the 
National Conference during the thirty years 
since its previous meeting in Boston. Of the 
six standing committees of the conference of 
1881, five dealt with institutions or relief, the 
sixth with immigration. Of the nine standing 
committees of this conference, four deal with 
institutions or relief, while five having to do 
with the improvement of living conditions have 
been added. 

By common consent these later additions are 
pushing farther and farther back into the 
causes or conditions which tend to produce 
those misfortunes with which institutions and 
relief have to do. I emphasize “by common 
consent,” for I am aware of no differences 
of opinion as to the wisdom and necessity of 
this extension both of the range of discussion 
at our annual meetings and of the range of 
our labors during the year. 

There does seem to be, however, a difference 
of opinion as to whether, in our social program 
generally, we are going too rapidly, or too 
slowly. It is not difficult to find among our 
numbers those who are increasingly concerned 
lest by excess of taxation for social purposes, 
and of regulation of industry for social ends, 
we may defeat our own purposes. At the other 
extreme we find an increasing impatience at 
what seems to others a pitifully inadequate rate 


of progress. In the middle ground, a third 
group—those happy souls to whom the pace is 
just right; the existing, the best of all possible 
worlds; whatever is, is right; and to whom the 
interesting evils and misfortunes of society are 
happily receiving adequate attention. 

Are we, perchance, speeding ahead at thirty, 
forty, or fifty miles an hour, with none too sure 
a control of the brake, the power, and the 
steering gear; or are we, as it were, using a 
model of, say, 1900, and jogging along in the 
dust and confusion at the rear of the proces- 
sion? May it not be well to ask how fast we 
are actually getting ahead in our varied lines 
of work? What is the actual accomplishment 
as recorded, not in the discussions of this and 
similar bodies, but in the statute books of 
states and nation, in the acts of administrative 
officials, and in the work of charitable 
agencies? In so wide a field we can select but 
a few points at which to make the test, but 
these, it is hoped, are chosen impartially. 

The primary institutions of civilized society 
include, besides the church and the school, the 
poor house and the jail. How are we coming 
on in making these two agencies humane and 
efficient ? 

The poor-house has been improved chiefly by 
the process of amputation. We have removed 
from it the insane, or most of them; the chil- 
dren, or most of them; and a few of the 
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feeble-minded. As to what remains, some 
progress surely has been made in these thirty 
years; yet no careful statement of existing 
almshouse conditions in any state, presented at 
this conference at any time, has failed to reveal 
many of the most serious evils reported in the 
’50s by Dorothy Dix. I think one could find 
today in some of the almshouses in New York, 
except as to the insane and children, many of 
the worst conditions which she pictured, which 
have successfully withstood for many decades 
both voluntary visitation and official inspec- 
tion. As to poor-house reform at least, none 
of us may feel any alarm-as to an excessive 
development of the humanities. 

As to the jail, I need but mention the word. 
Here and there a jail has been constructed on 
better plans, or some minor reform assured; 
but in its gross aggregate of evils, it still 
stands without a rival. 

As to public outdoor relief, are we not as 
far as ever from the choice between reform 
and abolition presented to us by Seth Low in 
1881? We had a valuable statement of the 
situation in Mr. Almy’s paper in 1900. Have 
we even devised a method by which we keep 
informed as to how public outdoor relief is 
administered? Indiana has made a notable 
contribution in this direction, but what other 
state has even troubled itself to examine 
carefully Indiana’s experience?’ I am quite 
sure that we could, in the cities of New York 
state, provide illustrations of all the differenr 
possibilities of outdoor relief. We have locali- 
ties in which it is given lavishly, skimpingly, 
wisely, and withheld altogether. But if the 
situation as a whole is notably different from 
that in 1881, I have not observed any mechan- 
ism by which the change has been registered. 

As to the care of the feeble-minded, it is a 
little more than sixty years since the first 
state institution was established in Massa- 
chusetts, and just sixty years since the New 
York institution was established. The latest 
estimate of the number of feeble-minded in the 
United States, made by the careful workers at 
Vineland, N. J., places the number at 307,185, 
one in 300 of the population, considerably 
lower than the estimate of the recent commis- 
sion for Great Britain and Ireland. Of this 
number, the Vineland authorities state that 23,- 
856 are in institutional care, 744 per cent of 
the total. If in sixty years of effort we have 
accomplished the segregation of 7% per cent 
of the feeble-minded, within what period of 
time shall we achieve our aim of complete 
segregation? I am unable to plot the curve 
by any mathematics that I can recall. Presi- 
dent Johnson in 1897, and President Butler in 
1907, thought segregation so important as to 
make their opening addresses pleas for its more 
rapid accomplishment. Prof. Charles B. Daven- 
port of the Carnegie Station for Experimental 
Evolution says that if we would provide cus- 
todial care for all of the undoubtedly feeble- 
minded for a period of thirty years we could 
then close and sell nearly all the institutions. 
David Starr Jordan, in a remarkable paper in 
the Eugenics Review, states that in the valley 
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of Aosta, Italy, where formerly a special’ type 
of the feeble-minded was found in great num- 
bers, they have now disappeared. Institutional 
segregation has been demonstrated to mean 
kindly elimination. There appears to be, how- 
ever, little prospect that Professor Davenport’s 
bold prophesy will be put to the test in any 
state in this country. Although the actual loss 
occasioned by the feeble-minded in the com- 
munity can probably be demonstrated to be 
greater than the cost of their suitable care, and 
although states and municipalities are embark- 
ing on many enterprises involving far greater 
expenditure, there seems little evidence that 
any state will actually, within any measurable 
period of time, segregate its feeble-minded. 

As to the insane, a more satisfactory account 
may be given. The almshouses in the, country 
as a whole are by no means free from the in- 
sane, and state hospitals are sometimes over- 
crowded and sometimes the spoils of politics, 
but we have come nearer to discharging with 
reasonable efficiency the social duty of caring 
for the insane than to the adequate perform- 
ance of any other social duty of equal mag- 
nitude. 

_As to destitute children, our practice is much 
less in accord with our preaching. We have in 
the course of sixty years substantially achieved 
one great reform in their behalf—their removal 
from almshouses. We have developed a wide 
range of public and private agencies and insti- 


‘tutions for the care of children. It is when we 


apply the test of the application of the prin- 
ciples to which we all subscribe that our short- 
comings are painfully apparent. At the Na- 
tional Conference in 1899 Thomas M. Mulry 
outlined a platform on which practically all the 
members of this conference were able to unite. 
Ten years later, in 1909. the White House Con- 
ference on Dependent Children adopted a se- 
ries of declarations agreeing substantially with 
the positions taken by Mr. Mulry, favoring 
family care for needy children, and favoring 
the cottage system in such institutions as 
are retained. In i911, however, we are, in 


-our actual practice, far, very far behind the 


platform of 1899 or of that of 1909. Few 
now question the merits of the cottage sys- 
tem; yet not only do scores of thousands of 
children remain in congregate institutions, but 
in new construction the atrocities of the con- 
gregate system are too frequently perpetuated. 
Early in the history of this conference the un- 
wisdom of the separation of the infant from 
its mother was pointed out. No one in this 
conference, I think, would defend the habitual 
separation of illegitimate children from their 
mothers in the vain hope of saving the reputa- 
tion of the mothers and the feelings of the 
grandparents. Yet what is our practice? In 
New York and in most of our large cities, ex- 
cept perhaps Boston, we still afford to the 
hard-pressed mother the ready opportunity to 
abandon her infant to the care of charitable 
agencies. Each year something over 1,000 
mothers in New York city accept this oppor- 
tunity, with a resulting mortality of at least 
SO per cent among the babies so abandoned. 
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A surprisingly considerable proportion of the 
much-discussed infant mortality in large cities 
is due to this mistaken charity. At this con- 
ference we are in substantial agreement as to 
the best methods of caring for those children 
who must be removed from their homes. Yet 
the actual application in any state east of the 
Mississippi river of the principles on which 
we have agreed would work a revolution in 
child-caring agencies. The rate of progress in 
harmonizing and modernizing the care of 
needy children should cause us alarm only 
by its slowness. 

In the care of wayward children we have 
shown far greater change than in the care of 
destitute children. The juvenile reformatories 
have made much more rapid progress in the 
cottage system and in modern educational 
methods than the orphan asylums. We have 
also developed, chiefly in the last decade, a 
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new agency working side by side with the re- 
formatory—the probation system. The maps 
showing the states authorizing the use of pro- 
bation in 1878, in 1900, and in 1910, prepared by 
Mr. Towne of the New York State Probation 
Commission and published in its report, are a 
most encouraging if not extraordinary record 
of progress. In fact, the glaring inadequacy of 
the provision for carrying into effect many of 
these laws, and the scandals that here and there 
develop in the administration of the probation 
system, suggest that possibly in this direction 
our legislation and the popular acceptance of 
the idea may have proceeded faster than we 
have been able to go in devising adequate and 
effective machinery for its application. I am 
not sure that probation might not be further 
ahead ten years hence if it had not gone quite 
so fast during the past ten years. The wide- 
spread adoption of the juvenile court has been 
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a most encouraging instance of the rapid ex- 
tension of a new and useful social agency. 

In contrast with the rapid growth of the 
juvenile court and the probation system must 
be placed our substantially uniform failure, 
with-a few notable exceptions, to provide the 
machinery for making effective the system of 
conditional release on good behavior, whether 
from juvenile reformatories, adult reforma- 
tories, or prisons. A large factor in the hesita- 
tion on the part of foreign penologists to ac- 
cept the indeterminate sentence was due to 
their distrust of their ability, and ours as well, 
to establish an effective agency for carrying 
the parole system into effect so that the actual 
conduct of those conditionally released would 
be known, and misconduct dealt with. Who 
of us can say that this distrust in the main 
was not justified? 

As to prison labor, after all our experiments 
and all our legislation, how much nearer are 
we to a concensus of opinion, not to say to an 
actual application of such a concensus of opin- 
ion, than we were thirty years ago? 

Let us turn to some of the newer lines of 
preventive work. In 1903 and 1904 two ex- 
tremely important events occurred: the organi- 
zation of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis and the 
organization of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. Each of these has made a continuous, 
all-the-year-round effort. There is a substan- 
tial difference, sometimes overlooked, between 
working for an object all the year and talking 
for it‘once a year. Each of these agencies has 
been favored with public confidence and a sub- 


stantial measure of public support and has ad-- 


dressed itself to a definite and measurable pro- 
gram of work. Each has achieved results of 
exceptional value, and justified its existence 
many fold. It is interesting to ask, however, 
just how far six years of continuous work 
have carried us. The National Child Labor 
Committee, in its leaflet No. 35, December, 
1910, records legislation secured during the 
previous six years, and the remaining serious 
defects in child labor laws. It is to be noted, 
for instance, that in eighteen states night work 
by children under sixteen years of age, in cer- 
tain occupations, has been prohibited; but in 
thirty-three states children under sixteen mav 
still work at night. Proof of age requirement 
has been secured in seventeen states, but no 
proof of age is required in twenty-three states. 
In canning industries and home industries chil- 
dren are substantially without protection, and 
in street trades, except in Boston, Cincinnati, 
and Milwaukee. It would seem to be a fair 
inference, comparing work accomplished with 
work remaining to be done, in legislation and 
in securing means of enforcement, that at the 
present rate of progress something like a quar- 
ter of a century will elapse before we will have 
achieved anything like a reasonably effective 
series of child labor laws, fairly enforced 
throughout the United States. 

The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, in its bulletin of 
May 11, 1911, gives the following exceedingly 
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anti-tuberculosis 


interesting comparison of 
agencies in 1905 and in IQII: 

Agencies. 1905. TOIas 
Hospitale-and sanatoria...-...- LUT 421 
DIS MEnSATICS mcm errciieiss scl s eo 18 342 
Open-airschools: .tos.62-5---- None 68 
Anti-tuberculosis associations... 18 SII 


Could figures possibly be more encouraging? 

From the same association we learn, how- 
ever, that the number of indigent consumptives 
in the United States, for whom hospital care 
is needed, is in excess of 300,000. The one 
conclusion which stood out clearly above all 
others at the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis in 1908 is that hospital provision must 
be our chief reliance in the prevention of the 
disease. The National Tuberculosis Directory, 
just issued by the National Association, shows 
the actual number of beds becoming available 
in hospitals, sanatoria, and day-camps in the 
United States during the four years 1907 to 
1910 inclusive to have been 10,881, an average 
of 2,720 a year, the year 1910 being slightly un- 
der the average. Comparing this with the total 
number of beds needed, 300,000, the annual 
increment is less than 1 per cent of the total 
need, but the population is increasing rather 
more than 2 per cent a year. Comparing 
growth of hospital provision with growth of 
population, we are apparently still losing 
ground, the need increasing. twice as fast’ as 
the supply. The death rate from tuberculosis 
in civilized countries which have kept vital sta- 
tistics over any considerable period of. time 
seems to be cut in half in a period of forty 
years. Assuming that this will continue in the 
United States, it is an open question whether 
our present rate of progress in providing hos- 
pital facilities is keeping up with the increase 
of the need. Are we not, therefore, forced to 
the conclusion that even with an effective and 
efficient organization constantly at work, only 
the dim and uncertain future, at the present 
rate of progress, will see the realization of the 
most important factor of our working pro- 
gram? 

Applying the test in a little different form, 
no one would dissent from the opinion that 
among the factors which have contributed in 
large degree to all the ills with which we have 
to deal must be included drunkenness, immi- 
gration, political corruption, and industrial 
hardship. What contribution to the practical 
treatment of these problems have we, as a 
group of social workers, made? What have 
who perhaps know most of the effects of 
drunkenness, said or done about it? Some of 
us have been given to pointing to the immi- 
grant as the explanation of our difficulties; but 
what policy in regard to immigration have we 
formulated and urged? We have deplored the 
interference of the spoils system in public in- 
stitutions and public relief; but what move- 
ments of political reform have we set on foot? 
Our section of last year and of this on Stand- 
ards of Living and Labor is indeed a cour- 
ageous attempt to make our contribution to 
industrial progress, and social workers cer- 
tainly have contributed very largely to the pres- 
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ent movement for juster workmen’s compen- 
sation laws. As we now look at the matter, 
however, is not the cause for wonder, not that 
we have entered upon this field, but that our 
entry was so long delayed? Even with the 
notable recent interest in these subjects and 
with many praiseworthy efforts at legislation, 
are we not still, in labor legislation, in work- 
men’s insurance, in compensation for acci- 
dents, and in kindred lines, far behind other 
countries supposedly less democratic, less pros- 
perous, less progressive than our own? 

Among the reflections to which we seem to 
be forced in an effort to estimate the rate of 
progress are these: 

1. Progress has been very uneven, almost 
erratic. As to juvenile courts, we lead the 
world; as to jails, the world leads us. 

oa The purposes for which we are working 
do not involve changes which need to come 
slowly. Their rapid accomplishment would 
in no wise endanger social stability nor prog- 
ress. Tuberculosis could be prevented, child 
labor forbidden, institutions reorganized on 
the cottage plan, infants’ lives saved, jails re- 
formed, and so on, and in a short time just as 
safely as in a long time. 

3. In but few instances, at the present rate 
of progress, is the actual accomplishment in a 
comprehensive way of our constructive pro- 
gram in sight within a measurable period of 
time. 

4. The chief reason for the slowness of our 
progress is the insufficiency of the sums de- 
voted to social purposes other than institutions 
or relief. It was a jesting student of the New 
York School of Philanthropy who defined the 
new basis of civilization as the Sage Founda- 
tion. I think he was right. At least, I know 
of no more encouraging thing than the manner 
in which some of the barren and desert places 
in the field of philanthropy have been made 
to blossom as the rose through the kindly 
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consideration of that agency. In passing, I 
venture to express the hope that the Federal 
Congress will not long delay in granting the 
act of incorporation through which the pro- 
posed Rockefeller Foundation may become a 
fact. There need be no fear that the sums de- 
voted to social betterment will be too great; 
nor, for one, have I any apprehension that it 
will ever be necessary to call upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States to infuse into such 
a foundation that reasonableness which it 
seems to have found lacking in some other en- 
terprises; though, if it becarne necessary, I do 
not doubt that the Supreme Court would not 
hesitate to perform that useful service. 

5. In charitable and correctional work, new 
methods, new ideas, new principles, however 
meritorious, find less prompt application than 
in education or business. 

6. We need not be concerned as to whether 
we shall agree as to ultimate forms of indus- 
trial or political organizations, if there-be ul- 
timate forms. The accomplishment of our 
present objects and purposes will fully tax our 
utmost strength and resources for an indefinite 
period. 

7. The definite pieces of work which we have 
in hand are of such importance to the well- 
being of the community, are so fitted to con- 
serve human life, to promote the general good, 
that we may properly call upon those who con- 
trol the political and the business affairs of 
the country to consider them very much more 
seriously than they ever. have done, and to de- 
vote to them a larger measure of that energy, 
foresight, perseverance, which have been ap- 
plied so efficiently to other purposes. 

8. The economic and social texture is tough. 
We may each, in our respective lines of social 
work, sound the signal, “Full speed ahead!” 
without fear of danger from excessive move- 
ment. 


THE SECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


CHILDREN 


J. PRENTICE MURPHY 
Superintendent Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


An unusual treatment of the problem of so- 
cial conditions in rural communities and an 
epoch-making discussion of the question of 
sex hygiene, both from the standpoint of chil- 
dren, gave marked distinction to the children’s 
section of the Boston National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Jeffrey R. Brackett 
of Boston opened the children’s section on 
June 8 with a paper on Tendencies in the 
Care of Destitute and Neglected Children in 
Massachusetts. He pointed out the remark- 
able development of children’s work in that 
state, and how, under the initiative of certain 
private agencies for children in the city of 
Boston, a high standard of child care had 
been gradually extended to the city and state 


departments for children, and to many other 
private agencies. 

In the discussion that followed, Sherman 
C. Kingsley of Chicago and William j. Do- 
herty of New York dwelt on the respective 
danger points in institution and family home 
care, the former warning against the evils of 
institution isolation and the imperative need 
here for close co-ordination with all agencies, 
and the latter declaring that there was too little 
discrimination on the part of placing out so- 
cieties, especially for children of working age. 

The section meeting on Sex Hygiene, pre- 
sided over by Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University, was one of 
the best attended in the whole conference. The 
hall was overcrowded. The symposium offered 
by Dr. Richard C. Cabot of Boston, Laura B. 
Garrett of New York, Dr. William Healy of 
Chicago, and Jessie D. Hodder, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts State Reformatory for 
Women, was unusually interesting. Dr. Cabot 
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declared “that the question was primarily one 
of personality,” and that the solution involves 
“a closer and more personal touch between 
teacher and pupil and the inculcating of higher 
ideals in the very young.” 

Miss Garrett urged the importance of 
early instruction so “as to counteract outside 
impressions,” but thought that unless care was 
exercised we could go too far in this direction. 

Dr. Healy, in his paper, called attention to 
some of the fundamental economic conditions 
back of the problem, and in this connection 
observed that on its physiological side the 
problem is one for the wisest men in the med- 
ical profession. 

Dr. James B. Putnam, professor of ner- 
vous diseases in the Harvard Medical School, 
who discussed the paper at Dr. Eliot’s request, 
said that he would “risk too much knowledge 
rather than too little on such a subject.” 

Dr. Eliot aptly closed the meeting when he 
said: “I think we are all persuaded of the ne- 
cessity of a great reform movement. The 
policy of silence has been pursued for cen- 
turies and has absolutely failed. That is the 
primary proposition. Let us remember also 
that this subject touches every aspect of 
human life, deals with the profoundest emo- 
tions, touches the whole nervous. system. 
When we begin to deal with it in an educa- 
tional way, much time must elapse. The prac- 
tical issue is to start the colleges and normal 
schools at training teachers.” 

The session of June 10 dealt with the prob- 
lem of The Recreant Husband and Father and 
was a joint one with the sections on Families 
and Neighborhoods. This was one of the solid 
sessions. It was well attended, but offered no 
exceptional features. Joseph C. Logan of 
Atlanta, Georgia, read a paper on A Social 
Policy for Dealing with the Recreant Hus- 
band which showed the value and need for 
good case work, careful personal treatment, 
and as wide a use as possible of the courts, 
when all other methods fail. 

William H. Baldwin of Washington, D. C., 
in a paper on family desertion laws, made 
clear the evils of legislation that ignored the 
heavy social cost on the mothers and children 
of imprisonment of fathers. He favored pro- 
bation where possible, and gainful labor un- 
der restraint where the man would not work 
otherwise, certain payments to be made in the 
meanwhile to the wife. 

The general session on children was held 
June 11, when the chairman, Martha P. 
Falconer, read her report on Social Problems 
of Rural Childhood. Mrs. Falconer has 
realized for a long time the need for im- 
provement in rural social conditions. She 
pointed out the great social loss under the 
present laissez faire system. 

Rossa B. Cooley spoke of some social better- 
ment work among the negroes on the islands 
off the South Carolina coast. Dr. Warren H. 
Wilson, superintendent of the Department of 
Church and Country Life of the Board of 
Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, in 
an address on another phase of this problem, 
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said that in large areas of the Middle West 
the farms are gradually going over to tenants. 

The increasing importance and value of 
medical_inspection of school children and of 
psychological clinics came up for discussion at 
the session on June 11, when Dr. Lucius L. 
Button of Rochester read a paper on the first 
subject, prepared by Dr. George W. Goler of 
the Rochester Bureau of Health, who pro- 
posed a new plan for child welfare to begin 
before the birth of the child. The present 
widely accepted system.of school inspection, 
while good in many cities, is not comprehen- 
sive enough. 

Dr. Healy, in considering the subject of 
psychological clinics, spoke out of the rich- 
ness of his experience as medical director of 
the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute of Chi- 
ago. He feels that his clinical work with chil- 
dren offers greater possibilities than similar 
work with adults. His citation of cases show- 
ing the full value of this special work was 
very strong. 

A further consideration of the needs of 
country children was given in the joint ses- 
sions with the National. Probation Officers’ 
Association on June 13, and with the section 
on Families and Neighborhoods on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Edwin Mulready of Massachusetts, and Al- 
bert E. Roberts, secretary of rural work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of 
New York city, told of the appalling effects of 
present rural life on children. Undirected 
recreation eats like a canker. Both men de- 
clared the problem could be handled with 
proper direction and that a check should be 
put on the disastrously large emigration of 
young people to the great cities. Maude E. 
Miner said that most of the wayward girls 
in New York who came from country com- 
munities had been driven away from their 
homes by the unbearable dullness and stulti- 
fying nature of the conditions about them and 
that their original intentions had been good. 
,Out of the children’s section there has 
grown a new one, that on sex hygiene. This 
emphasizes the importance and value of this 
problem as discussed. One criticism should 
be made of an otherwise unusually strong sec- 
tion, against the tendency on the part of most 
of those listed for stated papers to speak too 
long. Twenty-minute papers were seldom less 
than forty, with other discussions in propor- 
tion. There should be a more rigid enforce- 
ment of the time limit in the future. 


FAMILIES AND NEIGH- 
BORHOODS 


PORTER R. LEE 
General Secretary Philadelphia Society for 

Organizing Charity 
Keynotes, underlying principles, and general 
threads did not characterize the sessions of 
the committee on families and neighborhoods 
at the conference. The committee conducted 
four sessions of its own and two jointly with 
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other committees. The purpose of the pro- 
gram was to consider certain specific problems 
rather than to frame a program in which 
various topics had a logical connection. 

If there was any conspicuous feature of the 
program as a whole it was the fact that in 
many of the sessions the introspective point 
of view was uppermost. There was an honest 
attempt to examine our pretensions and meth- 
ods with a view to determining the quality 
of our achievement. 

The plan of holding joint sessions with other 
committees was followed again with undoubt- 
ed success. There is much to commend such 
a departure; but, if for no other reason, it 
would be justified as a tendency to decrease 
the number of meetings at the conference and 
to give the members of three different sec- 
tions a legitimate reason for being in the same 
place at the same time instead of having to 
be at three places at the same time. 

The general session on the Social Value of 
Case Work was an attempt to study the funda- 
mental processes of social work in relation to 
the whole movement for social betterment. 
The dovetailing of efforts between agencies 
for social work, one aspect of this subject, 
was treated in addresses by Dr. Adolf Meyer 
of Johns Hopkins University, and Michael M. 
Davis, Jr., of: the Boston Dispensary. Mr. 
Davis brought out the points of contact be- 
tween medical and social fields and illustrated 
concretely the possibility of effecting co- 
operation at these points. Dr. Meyer inti- 
mated that organization of effort had pro- 
ceeded more rapidly in the social field than in 
the medical. He emphasized the importance 
of accurate records, which form “the book- 
keeping of our experience,” and said that we 
should not seek to avoid overlapping, which 
is inevitable, but should endeavor to achieve 
overlapping without discomfort. Mr. Devine’s 
paper on Our Social Program singled out 
three features| of the social program which 
among many others are worthy of attention; 
a constitutional amendment governing the con- 
ditions of labor and wages, the relief of con- 
gestion, and a city plan. He made an exceed- 

“ingly valuable contribution in the latter part 
of his paper, emphasizing the relationship of 
case workers to the most significant long- 
range: efforts for social welfare. 

In his paper on Adequate Relief, Frederic 
Almy of Buffalo asserted that neither private 
nor public charity had given sufficient relief 
to needy families and that private charity— 
charity organization societies at least—had 
been afraid to admit that they had given even 
as much as their records credited them with. 
He urged both more liberal giving and wider 
advertising’ thereof. Mary E. Richmond of 
New Yerk who, with Robert Biggs of Balti- 
more, opened the discussion, deprecated the 
singling out of relief from the many features 
of work for needy families. Coherence and 
comprehensiveness in treatment need emphasis 
quite as much as any single feature contribut- 
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ing to them. The time for discussion, though 
limited, was filled with suggestive comment. 
Mr. Almy in conclusion asserted his belief also 
in the need for thoroughgoing treatment; but 
reiterated the point that relief as a part of 
stich treatment has not been given due im- 
portance. 

The session on The Recreant Husband and 
Father, which was held in conjunction with 
the committee on children, is described in the 
report of the meetings of that section. : 

Owing to illness at home, Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch of New York was obliged to leave the 
conference early and her paper on Standards 
and Tests of Efficiency in Settlement Work 
was read by Mrs. Florence Kelley. Mrs. 
Simkhovitch cited the common criticisms 
which are made of settlement work and then 
proceeded to point out its real value, raising. 
a series of tests which any settlement might 
apply. Her suggestion that a settlement should 
endeavor to gauge the effect on its neighbor- 
hood of closing the settlement was most in- 
teresting. She emphasized the importance of 
a settlement’s knowing its neighborhood much 
more intimately and scientifically than is com- 
mon. 

The section meeting on Remedial Loans 
brought out several points of contact between 
agencies for family rehabilitation and agencies 
for remedial loans. The paper by Arthur H. 
Ham of New York gave figures and infer- 
ences which stamped ill-advised borrowing as 
a most significant cause of distress. The dis- 
cussion brought out the existence of a zone 
between a remedial loan agency and a charity 
organization society, into which a man might 
fall who had insufficient security to do busi- 
ness with the one, and who was yet too far 
removed from dependence to justify a chari- 
table loan from the other. It was suggested 
that the difficulty might be met by a loan 
from the remedial loan agency which should 
be guaranteed, unknown to the borrower, by 
the charity organization society. 

The final session of the committee on Rural 
Social Problems brought out a _ valuable 
paper from John R. Howard, Jr., of Boston, 
giving the results of a study of social con- 
ditions in one county in New England. Mrs. 
Sleeper of Northampton spoke of the suc- 
cess of the local branch of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, dealing with all sorts of causes of 
need. Some of the difficulties in the way of 
successful social work in rural communities 
were pointed out by Mrs. Powers of Penns- 
dale, Pa., who asserted that neither the 
methods nor the pace of social work in cities 
was applicable to rural communities, which 
require a point of view and knowledge all 
their own. There was substantial agreement 
among the speakers that the rural church and 
the rural school offered the best avenues for 
effective work, provided both could be radi- 
cally readjusted to the needs of their com- 
munities. 
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LAW-BREAKERS 


O. F. LEWIS 


Secretary New York Prison Association 


The treatment of the defective delinquent, 
new methods in the treatment of misdemean- 
ants, and the co-ordination of the probation 
and parole systems were the subjects of the 
three section meetings of the committee on 
law-breakers. 

Dr. William Healy of Chicago, Dr. Goddard 
of Vineland, Ernest K. Coulter of New York, 
and Frank Moore, superintendent of the Rah- 
way, N. J., reformatory, all emphasized the 
fact that facilities for caring properly for the 
defective delinquent are inadequate; that a 
considerable proportion of the population of 
correctional institutions is mentally backward; 
that reformatories suffer seriously from the 
presence of mentally defective inmates who 
are mentally incapable of reformation; that 
institutions for the proper care of defective 
delinquents must be established; and that, in 
general, comprehensive mental and physical 
tests of criminality must be established. 

Among new methods of treatment of mis- 
demeanants various examples were cited: the 
gratifying results of the correctional farm at 
Cleveland, by James F. Jackson, superintend- 
ent of charities and correction; the work of 
the farm colony in connection with the Kan- 
sas City workhouse, by E. T. Brigham; the 
extension of the social work of the city court 
of Indianapolis, by Judge James F. Collins. 
The colonization of vagrants was indicated as 
necessary by Robert W. Hebberd, secretary of 
the New York State 
Ophelia Amigh of Illinois urged a further 
differentiation and classification of delinquent 
women, as did Warren F. Spalding of Massa- 
chusetts in the case of delinquent male crim- 
inals. 

In a third section meeting it was pointed out 
by Arthur W. Towne, secretary of the New 
York State Probation Commission, and Judge 
Charles A. DeCourcy of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts, that both parole and proba- 
tion are in a crucial stage of development; 
that the methodology of probation work must 
be developed; that both courts and probation- 
ers must be protected from inefficient proba- 
tion officers by some adequate system in the 
selection of probation officers. It was indi- 
cated that much of the present. unorganized 
parole work might be more suitably done by 
probation officers in addition to their present 
work, since probation and parole are essen- 
tially similar in nature. 

At the general session on the opening even- 
ing of the conference, strong emphasis was 
laid on the abolition of the average jail rather 
than on its improvement. Frederick Howard 
Wines, dean of the former presidents of the 
conference present on the platform, urged the 
abolition of the local and county jail. Inci- 
dentally the spontaneous burst of applause 
which caused Dr. Wines to rise and bow was 
a tribute not only to his paper, but to his 
career. The president of the conference, 
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Homer Folks, pointed out “briefly the fact that 
our jails are the worst part of our present 
corectional system. The chairman of the 
committee on law-breakers laid further em- 
phasis upon this fact, as did ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard University, who outlined a 
concise and interesting plan for the better- 
ment of prison conditions and the treatment 
of the offender. 

Although but briefly mentioned in the re- 
port of the committee on law-breakers, the 
subject of prison labor attracted wide atten- 
tion at the conference, and the recommenda- 
tion that the subject be made an important 
topic on the program of the committee on law- 
breakers for 1912 found expression in the ac- 
tion of the committee on organization, which 
appointed a committee on courts and prisons 
with the understanding that prison labor should 
be thoroughly treated at the conference of 
1912. 

This year’s meetings of the committee on 
law-breakers looked essentially forward. 
While the discussions were mainly on methods, 
the methods discussed were those rather of 
prevention than of cure. The interest in the 
sections was gratifying and the general atti- 
tude of the speakers optimistic. 


STANDARDS OF LIVING 
AND LABOR 


FLORENCE KELLEY 


Secretary National Consumers’ League 


The program of this section was arranged 
with a view to shedding light from many di- 
rections upon the undue burden which indus- 
try now places upon charity. A second ob- 
ject was to indicate the next steps to be taken 
towards lifting that burden by correcting bad 
industrial conditions. Perhaps no committee 
can claim more justly that it contributed to- 
wards carrying out the intent of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction. 

The present terrible waste of life and energy 
for want of proper compensation legislation 
has never been more convincingly or more ap- 
pealingly shown than by Louis D. Brandeis in 
his address tinder the title, Workingmen’s In- 
surance: the Road to National Efficiency, at 
the opening session of this section, when Tre- 
mont Temple was filled with men and women 
not yet wearied with days and nights of lis- 
tening. This address by a lawyer of national 
distinction, and of practical experience with 
voluntary insurance of working people, pres- 
ages a time when no state court will hold that 
statutory compensation of workingmen’s in- 
juries is “property taken without due process 
of law.” 

The same theme, the ruinous waste of life 
and energy, was further developed by Jane 
Addams, the next speaker, under the title 
Standards of Education for Industrial Life. 
It has long been Miss Addams’s contention 
that industry must be made fit for children 
and youth; that the republic cannot afford to 
feed its children like grain into the industrial 
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hopper, sacrificing their youth and hope and 
charm and promise. Education must discover 
the child’s strength and weakness, its gifts 
and potentialities, and give it suitable oppor- 
tunity before letting it fare forth into the tur- 
moil of industry. No one has yet proposed 
any scheme of insurance against the loss of 
youth in industry. But can anyone suggest a 
direr loss than this? 

Paul U. Kellogg presented more elaborately 
than hitherto his plan for a federal mini- 
mum wage applicable to all aliens employed 
by corporations. This plan differs from 
the minimum wage laws in force in Eng- 
land and Australia in that it makes no 
provision for participation by the employes in 
determining the amount of the wage and is, 
to that extent, less democratic. The position 
of the alien is, however, at present so undem- 
ocratic and so anomalous that the proposed 
federal minimum would deprive him of no 
self-determining power already possessed. To- 
day the alien takes what he can get and that 
is an amount that knows no lowest level. 

This whole subject of minimum wage boards 
thus made its first appearance at an evening 
session of the conference. It is, however, a 
safe prophesy that there will never again be an 
annual session at which these subjects will 
fail to appear at-some general session, at least 
until workingmen’s insurance and minimum 
wage boards become an established part of 
American life. When they are thus estab- 
lished, it is probable that some at least of the 
charitable activities now indispensable will die 
out. 

The section meetings revealed an_ inter- 
est in the subject which proved to be sustained 
in both senses of the word. In spite of hav- 
ing to meet in a hall both ill-ventilated and 
noisy (by reason of the lawlessness of auto- 
mobilists in regard to their mufflers, on the hill 
which formed one side of this basement hall) 
the audience not only attended three morn- 
ing sessions, but tarried until afternoon, ques- 
tioning the speakers upon subjects so techni- 
cal that questions naturally took the place of 
discussion. 

This was particularly noticeable on the last 
morning, when Dr. Alice Hamilton of Hull 
House, expert for the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor for the study 
of lead poisoning, read her paper. 

At this session the suggestion was made 
that our terminology should be changed and 
the word accident abandoned in favor of the 
word injury. The objection was raised that 
we speak of “death and injury”, implying that 
injury means something less than death. But 
death is after all the supreme injury. The 
word injury includes accidents but has the ad- 
vantage of not assuming the element of in- 
calculability which is implied in the use of 
the word accidents in relation to innumerable 
occurrences which should be foreseen and pre- 
vented. 

At this session, also, the fact came to 
light that the work of several charitable agen- 
cies is suffering in efficiency from the cir- 
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cumstance that this section was formed 
thirty-six years too late for its fullest useful- 
ness. This being the thirty-eighth confer- 
ence and only the second meeting of this sec- 
tion, the charity organization secretaries who 
were present expressed regret that their rec- 
ords had afforded Dr. Hamilton no informa- 
tion whatever as to the prevalence or distribu- 
tion of lead poisoning, or the part that it 
plays in producing dependence among work- 
ingmen and their families. 

The section is continued under Owen 
R. Lovejoy and Mrs. Raymond Robins as 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, and 
will doubtless maintain the record for contin- 
uity which its past chairmen have striven to 
establish. 


HOUSING, HEALTH, AND 
RECREATION 


LAWRENCE VEILLER 


Secretary National Housing Association 


To select any one phase of the conference 
and dwell upon that as the significant note 
would be not only a thankless task, but a use- 
less one. If there was any one thing of es- 
pecial significance in the conference it was the 
breadth of interest which characterized all of 
its meetings. We have got very far away 
from the old days when each delegate told of 
all the fine things his city or his particular 
group of workers was doing in its own cir- 
cumscribed field. A new emphasis was placed 
on preventive work, a general desire was evi- 
dent everywhere to get at causes and deal 
with them. 

Nowhere was this more manifest than in the 
section on housing, health, and recreation. Al- 
though a new section and a somewhat hybrid 
one, combining as it did three vast subjects, 
the section presented a broad grasp of these 
problems and dealt with their relation to so- 
cial work rather than with minute details of 
their technical aspects. It was a wide range, 
from Jane Addams’ thoughtful address on 
Play as Art, to the delightful demonstration 
of the rediscovered art of story-telling when 
Seumas MacManus held 1500 people spell- 
bound with his fascinatingly interesting folk- 
tale of Jack and the King Who was a Gentle- 
man. Of all the meetings, that which stays 
in the memory is this one, where the whole 
conference enjoyed its recreation in this novel 
way. 

Jacob A. Riis, who had not spoken at the na- 
tional conference for many years, brought to 
it a message of inspiration in his address on 
What Bad Housing Means to the Community, 
and stirred it to its depths with his question, 
“Who are the Unfit?” 

“And now a word to you, my fellow-work- 
ers: We dig and toil in the sweat of our 
brows, and when we see the tares springing up 
in the fields we sowed, we hear men some- 
times speak of the unfit. But who are the 
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unfit? The slouching tramp, who, a spent man 
at thirty, having been jammed into the indus- 
trial treadmill at seven, will work no more, or 
the man who grew tich from the child’s labor? 
The woman without hope, of no caste—or the 
employer who underpaid her till she had to 
choose the street to live? Never have I been 
able to get that report of the Working Wo- 
men’s Society in New York out of my mind 
and soul that said: ‘Woman’s wages have no 
limit, since the path of shame is always open 
to her.’ 

“Who are the unfit? The raw Irishman who 
gets drunk on his holiday, and yet brings to 
the treasury in Wall Street his savings of a 
lifetime, when the black panic is sweeping over 
the land, saying simply: ‘We saved it all up 
in the forty years we have been here, for our 
old age, mother and I; but last night she read 
out of the paper to me that the country was 
in trouble and needed money, and so I brought 
it here’-—he, or the man who coldly gambles 
to pile up his wealth in the necessaries of life, 
and makes living harder for us all? The 
scrub-woman who, with empty hands and 
emptier heart, gives her babe to the pot- 
ter’s field and then scrapes and saves through 
the year, working her fingers to the bone for 
the pittance that shall ransom her child from 
the trench and give it a grave of its own; yet 
not once but three times in the year surrenders 
it all to ‘some one in the tenement who is 
poorer than she’? Which is the unfit: she, 
or the woman who gives a Christmas party 
to her lap-dog, with her sisters and the little 
ones starving all about in a workless winter? 
The boy who, bred and raised in the environ- 
ment which makes all for unrighteousness, 
trains with the gang and swings from the gal- 
lows at nineteen—he, or Hell’s Kitchen that 
bred him, and we, who let it be? Which is 
the unfit? 

“Let God judge. Let it be our task to see 
to it that at least they shall know better, that 
Hell’s Kitchen shall no longer be let alone, 
that the environment shall be cleansed of its 
unrighteousness, so that our brothers shall 
have a chance. Then, and not until then, can 
we with a clear conscience leave the rest to 
Him.” 

Inspiration, guidance, and education, which 
we were told is the function of the church, 
was the dominant note of the conference. All 
three of these were present in a philosophical 
address by Joseph Lee, on Play as Medicine, 
which opened the first meeting of this sec- 
tion. This was given to an audience of 1,000 
who packed to the doors the largest hall and 
many of whom stood up. The effect of Mr. 
Lee’s address was like that of an_ electric 
shower bath. One’s mind was left tingling 
with the shock of his brilliant epigrams and 
stirred by his profound enunciation of prin- 
ciples. With no less interest, a large audience 
listened to Dr. Richard C. Cabot’s address 
on the Health of Social Workers, and 
hundreds of social workers thus received 
advice that will help them over many 
a weary way in the coming year. At 
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the conclusion of his address the whole audi- 
ence rose and urged that his paper be sent 
broadcast to members of the boards of direc- 
tors of all our charitable and social move- 
ments. 

Dr. Cabot told us for the first time that 
social work is a “dangefous trade,’ to be 
classed. with those involving lead poisoning 
and similar dangers. He divided social work- 
ers’ breakdowns into two classes, those from 
tuberculosis and those from nervous exhaus- 
tion, dwelling chiefly on the latter, and cau- 
tioned against it, pointing out the peculiar ef- 
tects of social work on the body, mind, and 
soul. His pointing out that most kinds of so- 
cial work never end, and that the social worker 
is too often trying to “finish up the infinite” 
was an “eye-opener.” Of practical value were 
Mary E. Richmond’s paper on How Social 
Workers Can Aid Housing Reform, Albion 
Fellows Bacon’s on How to Get Housing Re- 
form, Sherman C. Kingsley’s on Home Treat- 
ment and Hospital Treatment of Tuberculosis, 
Dr. Bierhoff’s on Venereal Disease, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lowell Putnam’s on Pre-natal Care of 
Infants, W. H. Allen’s on Buying Health, and 
last but not least the four moving-picture dem- 
onstrations on the house-fly, pure milk, tuber- 
culosis, and the sane Fourth. 


DRUNKENNESS 
ROBERT A. WOODS 


Headworker South End House, Boston 


For the first time in the history of the con- 
ference, an effort was made to follow out the 
broad configuration of the baffling problem of 
drunkenness in a single series of meetings. 
When action was taken at St. Louis establish- 
ing this section, it was tacitly agreed that as 
a permanent phase of the conference the sec- 
tion should include from year to year, under 
different names, specific and searching discus- 
sion, from the point of view of contemporary 
scientific and social progress, of the funda- 
mental moral evils which afflict the community. 
Naturally at first the problem is one of setting 
out the various aspects of such subjects and 
establishing a standard for the method and 
spirit in which they shall be discussed. This 
year the subject of drunkenness, including its 
causes, sources, concomitants, and effects, has 
definitely secured for the future the full 
rights of debate. It has been demonstrated 
that the liquor question not only can be con- 
sidered by the conference in accord with all 
its best standards, but that it must from time 
to time be considered if the conference is to 
do consistent and thorough work. 

Drs. Harlow Brooks and William R. Wil- 
liams of New York presented clear and pene- 
trating papers upon the physiological effects of 
alcohol. “Wine is a mocker” in a new sense 
when one learns that alcohol reduces the tem- 
perature of the body, and that it is rather a 
depressant of great power than a stimulant. 
“The higher the point of evolution, the grade 
of any tissue, organ, person, or race, the 
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earlier and more seriously does it become af- 
fected by this poison.” The conclusions of 
these papers went far toward confirming in 
the mind of the social worker the conviction 
that medical science to-day leaves only the 
narrowest margin for the use of alcohol 
whether in beverages or in medical practice. 
The later sessions carried a sufficient emphasis 
on the personal and social risk of its use un- 
der all ordinary conditions to make the tee- 
totaler lose all sense of being peculiar. 

Prof. Augustus R. Hatton of Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, who approaches 
the liquor question from the point of view of 
the student of government, gave a particular- 
ly well-balanced statement as to the legisla- 
tive aspects of the problem. Professor Hat- 
ton finds distinct encouragement in the ,results 
of the local option policy. He is averse to 
county option and state prohibition on the 
present showing, but does not feel that the 
subject is closed in these’ directions. His 
special constructive suggestion was that the 
public administrative costs of alcoholism, so 
far as they can be ascertained, should be as- 
sessed upon the liquor business. 

Dr. Irwin Neff of the Massachusetts State 
Hospital at Foxboro presented the results of 
his three years’ experience in reorganizing that 
institution. He laid much stress upon dealing 
with each man as an individual, upon the crea- 
tion of a wholesome loyalty among the pa- 
tients, and upon diversified industry. The 
number of patients has doubled during the 
past year. 60 per cent of them are going 
to the hospital voluntarily. Through co-opera- 
tion with the State Probation Commission, a 
great majority of all are of the younger, more 
hopeful type to whom the hospital method 
really applies. A very fine tract of land, 1,000 
acres in extent, has been purchased, and a 
new three-fold institution is to be built up, in- 
cluding the hospital, on the cottage plan; the 
detention colony for advanced cases; and a 
special hospital for women. Great stress was 
laid upon the complete exclusion of all penal 
types from such an institution, and upon the 
necessity of thoroughgoing after-care work. 

Alice L. Higgins pushed much farther into 
the enemy’s country the intrenchments of the 
systematic campaign, analogous to that against 
tuberculosis, which is a very suggestive part 
of the department work that the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities has organized under her initi- 
ative. The fresh and telling material now 
available to the social worker, and the dra- 
matic. methods of presentation, were ex- 
plained and exemplified in her address. _Ed- 
ward T. Devine, to whom the initiative of the 
tuberculosis campaign is justly credited, not 
only strongly approved of carrying out the 
analogy in the adaptation of strategy from the 
one campaign to the other, but admitted that 
he was a “fanatic”? on the liquor question. 

At the general sessions the chairman gave 
figures to throw light upon the first month of 
the operation of the “bar and bottle” law in 
which Massachusetts social workers are so 
much interested. It removes the bottle and 
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pitcher trade from the saloons and greatly 
reduces the number of centers for that trade. 
Returns thus far indicate that the steady in- 
crease in drunkenness in the downtown dis- 
tricts of Boston has been more than checked, 
while in twenty-five outlying communities of 
various sorts and sizes there has been a re- 
duction in arrests for drunkenness of 20 per 
cent. 

The report of the committee was intended 
particularly to set forth the scope and signifi- 
cance of the general subject, leaving to future 
conferences the making of explicit recommen- 
dations. It did insist, however, that social 
workers should work more definitely and de- 
signedly to intercept tendencies that lead to 
drunkenness and should co-operate more spe- 
cifically in after-care work. It urged that 
license commissioners advance to the same at- 
titude toward the aggressive and detailed pro- 
motion of public interest and welfare which 
has been demanded of public service commis- 
sions since the insurance investigations; and 
suggested that a system of case work accounts 
be kept -with each saloon on the basis of such 
painstaking investigation as goes into case 
work in general. The report outlined a policy 
of gradual, practical legislative measures 
against the liquor evil; and stated that some 
of the leading members of the conference 
felt that even state prohibition should be fur- 
ther experimented with. 

The discussion came to a very substantial 
conclusion in the addresses of the Rev. Charles 
Stelzle and John Graham Brooks. Mr. Stelzle 
told of the remarkable temperance movement 
among the trade-unions of England and the 
socialists of the continent. Mr. Brooks felt 
that the whole field of the liquor question 
should be thrown open and kept open to in- 
quiry and experiment.. 


THE CHURCH AND 
SOCIAL WORK 


FREDERIC ALMY 


Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Socicty 


“In faith and hope the world will disagree 
But all mankind’s concern is charity.” 
—Pope. 
Church and charity grasped hands with a 
will at this conference at a great meeting in 
Tremont Temple which Alexander Johnson, 
who ought to know, called the high-water 
mark of any general session of any National 
Conferences of Charities. Each speaker, Pro- 
testant, Catholic, and Jew, received an ovation 
from the social workers as he pledged the 
good-will of his church. The three section 
meetings were also held in Tremont Temple 
instead of in the small hall first assigned. Min- 
isters of every faith have always taken an ac- 
tive part in the national conference, but, as 
was pointed out by Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, O., the chairman of the section, this 
was the first organic relation between the con- 
ference and the churches. Its success was 
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such that a majority of the committee on or- 


ganization is in favor of repeating the section 


in the near future. 

Dr. Gladden’s public record made him an 
ideal chairman for this section. The sub- 
ject of his report, and the only subject at the 
general session, was: “The function of the 
church in social work: shall it inspire, inter- 
pret, guide, or administer it?” Dr. Gladden 
changed the or to and, and answered Yes. In 
fact all the speakers at all the sessions said 
that the church should upon occasion inspire, 
interpret, guide, and administer social work, 
though Mr. Devine and-~Mr. Almy for the 
social workers put least stress upon adminis- 
tration by the church. Dr. Gladden said that 
as a rule “it is better that the general outdoor 
relief of a city be organized and administered 
by an independent association with which the 
churches should loyally co-operate.” He 
spoke of social work as genuinely Christian 
work, and said that. if the churches did more 
of it, and learned how to do it better, they 
would have less need of the sensational evan- 
gelisms. 

The discussion was continued by Mgr. Wil- 
liam J. White, director of Catholic charities 
in Brooklyn, in an able and eloquent address. 
He quoted Pope Leo XIII as holding that 
“the church not only interprets social move- 
ments but under certain conditions inaugurates 
and directs them. ... Hence the Benedictine 
monks hardened their knees with prayer and 
their hands with the spade. . . . Hence we find 
the Pope pleading for the right of workingmen 
to organize, their right to a living wage, to 
proper hours, to decent homes, and the right 
to rest upon Sundays and holidays. . . . Move- 
ments, therefore, like the anti-tuberculosis cru- 
sade, the national child labor committee, the 
warfare on congestion of population, the civic 
league for immigrants, or the struggle to ob- 
tain a decent standard of living, have the ap- 
proval of the church.” He said that Carroll 
D. Wright called Leo XIII’s encyclical Rerum 
Novarum the Magna Charta of labor. 

The Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of the First 
Unitarian church, Cambridge, lived up to his 
high reputation as an inspired prophet and 
witty essayist. He said that the church had 
been doing its duty socially according to its 
lights but that a new set of lights had been 
turned on. The church is for a moment blink- 
ing, but give it time. “] live in a community 
where apparently everybody reads THE Sur- 
vey, and I cannot give out a social idea with- 
out everybody’s knowing just where I got it.” 
The social conscience is now so awakened that 
there is danger of insomnia and neurasthenia. 
He hoped that all the churches will be organ- 
ized into all the charities, and that all the 
charities will be organized into all the 
churches. The church must inspire, but an 
army never gets its inspiration from the rear. 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of the Free Syna- 
gogue, New York, was to have closed the dis- 
cussion, but was unfortunately critically ill, 
and sent in his place the Rev. Frank H. Hall, 
of New York, who closed a remarkable even- 
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ing with another address of high inspiration 
and power. 

At the section meetings the training of min- 
isters for social work was discussed by the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle and Dr. Frank Mason 
North of New York, and Jacob Dehaas of the 
Boston Jewish Advocate. Dr.S. V. V. Holmes 
of Buffalo, who was introduced by Dr. Glad- 
den as the pastor of one of the most effective 
churches socially in America, spoke of what 
the church can do as an organization, describ- 
ing especially the Buffalo church district plan 
of which he has been chairman since its origin 
in 1894, and the Buffalo Seminar, conducted 
by him, which was described last year in THE 
Survey. In answer to a request Dr. Gladden 
described the Municipal Church formed by him 
in Columbus. The Rev. John Howard Melish 
of Brooklyn spoke on how the church can help 
other organizations. 

At the final section meeting the Rev. 
George Z. Cady of Dorchester spoke on the 
value of social work to the church, taking 
the place of Dean Hodges, who was receiving 
a degree in Pittsburgh, and Frederic Almy of 
Buffalo, vice-chairman of the section, spoke on 
the value of the church to social workers. He 
said that organized charity would never cover — 
the land as it should until it is generally ac- 
cepted by the churches as religious work. The 
discussion was opened by David F.. Tilley, 
president of the Boston St. Vincent de Paul 
Society. 

At all the section meetings there was abund- 
ant discussion from the floor. Bishop Wil- 
liams of Michigan was discovered in the au- 
dience and was brought to the platform, but 
spoke very briefly, saying that like the parrot 
in the monkey story he had talked too much 
already. 

At the request of the chairman, the Rey. 
Charles Stelzle and Roy B. Guild of New 
York spoke of the Men and Religion Forward 
Movement which is now organizing in all our 
chief cities. Here the churches are asking 
the active co-operation of the social workers, 
and there is no question that the call will be 
very cordially accepted, with large conse- 
quences for good. The church and charity to- 
gether can change the world. 


SECURING AND TRAINING 
SOCIAL WORKERS 


SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


On many occasions at previous conferences 
attention has been called to the necessity of 
devising new ways of calling into the field 
of social service the most eager and intelli- 
gent among the young persons entering pro- 
fessional life, and of developing institutions or 
agencies for their preparation and _ training. 
At the Boston conference, however, for the 
first time, a section coordinate with other sec- 
tions was set apart for the discussion of these 
problems. 
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The general meeting of the conference under 
the auspices of this section was devoted to the 
discussion of ways in which an intelligent and 
eager interest could be aroused among able 
young men and women about to select their 
profession. Jane Addams, in an address upon 
the Call of the Social Field, described in her 
most persuasive, discriminating, and convincing 
manner, the groups to whom such an appeal 
might profitably be addressed. Charles W. 
Birtwell, of Boston, spoke of reasons why it 
might be necessary to present to men the 
attractions and needs of social service 
more seductively and persuasively than is nec- 
essary in the case of women. Prof. George 
E. Barnett urged that the call be allowed to 
make its own appeal. 

The subject of training for social work was 
presented at this meeting by Mary E. Rich- 
mond, who discussed the universal need in 
social work for the ability to discover those 
facts upon which a well planned action must 
rest, and the consequent requirement that 
every social worker be able to obtain and or- 
ganize the data necessary for the work of 
treatment. The fact that treatment must be 
individual rather than collective was illus- 
trated by Miss Richmond in the experience 
of the public schools, which have boasted of 
the uniform treatment of all children, only to 
learn of the necessity of organizing special 
treatment for special groups—backward, handi- 
capped, tuberculous—and finally of devising 
some means by which the needs of each child 
might be taken into account. 

In the separate meetings of this section, sub- 
jects of more limited range were taken up. 
The purpose and methods of the professional 
schools of philanthropy were discussed by 
Prof. Roswell C. McCrea, of the New York 
school, in a suggestive paper in which it was 
pointed out that such institutions, while ap- 
proaching their task in an independent and 
courageous manner, could profit greatly from 
the experience of the professional and techni- 
cal school, and that from them rather than 
from the college, or liberal arts departments 
of the universities, help could be expected. 

A most interesting contribution to the dis- 
cusslon was made by John M. Glenn, who ein- 
phasized the function of these schools in sup- 
plying discipline and training rather than in- 
spiration and stimulus, and urged in particu- 
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lar that stress be laid upon statistical technique. 
Prof. George E. Haynes of Fisk University 
described a plan for cooperation among the 
colleges for colored students, the schools of 
philanthropy, and those interested in the prob- 
lems presented by the negro communities in 
northern cities, in accordance with which it is 
hoped to select during their college life and 
to give thorough pre-professional training to 
able negro young men and women, supply the 
best professional equipment possible, and let 
them find their opportunity in the service of 
their own people. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the section 
meetings was that at which Mary Wilcox 
Glenn read a paper on the cooperation of social 
agencies with schools of philanthropy in se- 
curing an apprenticeship experience for stu- 
dents. Such a plan involves the undertaking 
by the societies of work which bears a truly 
educational character. It involves the 
sacrifice of a certain number of the societies’ 
activities in order that the directors may su- 
pervise and guide the students committed to 
their instruction; but it also means a more 
critical attitude on the part of each society 
toward its own work, a close scrutiny of its 
methods, and a resulting justification and as- 
surance, or readjustment and improvement. 
The working out of the plan should result 
in a supply of young persons who are not only 
quick to respond to the appeal for help, and 
intelligent with reference to the social prob- 
lem in general, but possessed of the funda- 
mental idea of treatment, and equipped to a 
certain extent with the technique so desirable 
in ministering to the helpless and necessitous. 

A meeting was devoted to the training for 
the public service, at which Roger N. Baldwin 
of St. Louis discussed the requirements of an 
adequate probation and school attendance ser- 
vice; And it was pointed out by the chairman 
that many interesting questions, such as are 
involved in the elevation of the standard of 
work of those for whom at present a course 
of training can not be obtained, or in the so- 
cializing of such lines of work as those of 
the nurse, the sanitarian, the dietetic expert, 
possessed of fine technique without the under- 
standing of the social implications of their re- 
spective professions, would have to be de- 
ferred until the conference again judged these 
educational questions worthy of a section’s at- 
tention. 


THE OTHER BOSTON CONFERENCES 


THE CHILDREN’S CON- 
FERENCE 


ELMER L. COFFEEN 


Superintendent Lyman School for Boys 

Massachusetts 
The eighth annual session of the National 
Conference on the Education of Dependent, 
Backward, Truant, and Delinquent Children 
was held in Boston, June 5-6, closing with a 


round table at the Lyman School for Boys at 
Westboro, Mass. The meetings were pre- 
sided over by Supt. W. F. Penn of Morganza, 
Pa. In his address to the conference Mr. 
Penn urged strongly the moral and religious 
element in training the special classes of chil- 
dren with which this conference deals. The 
subiects discussed were live and practical. 
Supt. E. P. Wentworth of Maine gave a 
very complete discussion of the question of 
minority commitments. Legislatures often at- 
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tack this question. Mr. Wentworth in his re- 
searches has embodied the experiences of the 
many training schools of the country. In the 
matter of determinate and indeterminate 
commitments, the evidence shown was strongly 
in favor of minority’ commitments. This 
paper will be a valuable reference for any one 
who has this matter to present to a legislative 
committee. 

Supt. O. E. Darnall of the National Train- 
ing School for Boys at Washington, D. C,, 
presented a carefully prepared paper on the 
Practical, Efficient Officer. In a way, this 
paper was a result of the concensus of opinion 
of the executive committee of the conference, 
for whom Mr. Darnall acted as spokesman. 
The paper is one that could well be placed in 
the hands of officers of all children’s institu- 
tions. 

The, ever present question of placing out 
-was handled by Dr. Charles F. McKenna of 
New York. His was an especially appropriate 
paper, inasmuch as the discussion took place 
in Massachusetts, where it is believed the best 
child placing agencies are at work. 

Dr. William Healy of Chicago in a paper 
on the Practical Classification of Delinquents, 
gave some of the results of his research in 
connection with the Chicago Juvenile Court. 
His work is of interest throughout the coun- 
try. He made many suggestions that will be 
helpful and worthy of consideration, especially 
in the handling of defective delinquents. 
Supt. Mary Dewson of Boston and Supt. 
Ophelia Amigh of Geneva, Ill., were helpful 
in handling the question of the Delinquent 
Girl on Parole. ; 

Meyer Bloomfield of Boston and Supt. F. 
H. Nibecker of Pennsylvania brought forward 
a very warm discussion on the Vocational 
Guidance of Youth. This subject is now tak- 
ing a newer and tangible form through the ef- 
forts of Mr. Bloomfield’s vocational bureau. 

Dr. John E. Fish, of the Massachusetts 
State Hospital School, showed what he is en- 
deavoring to do in the matter of the handling 
of the physically handicapped child to prepare 
him to become as nearly self-supporting as 
possible, and also to make his life happier. 

Philip Davis and Judge Mitchell Freeman 
gave an interesting account of the work of the 
Boston Newsboys’ Court. It attracted espec- 
ial interest and many members of the confer- 
ence later attended a session of the court. 

A suggestive illustrated lecture on Cottage 
Institutions was given by Hastings H. Hart 
of New York. 

In the joint session with the National Pro- 
bation Association, the respective fields of 
work of the probation officer and the parole 
officer were discussed by Supt. Walter A. 
Wheeler of Westboro, and Mr. Moss, proba- 
tion officer for the Chicago Juvenile Court. 
Mention was made of the danger cf conflict 
of authority and of confusing the child on 
parole where too many persons are dealing 
with him. 

Marcus C. Fagg, formerly of Pittsburgh 
but now of Florida, gave a very interesting 
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account of the state-wide Children’s Bureau 
of Florida, a new work which seems to be 
making good progress. : 

Besides the regularly assigned discussions 
and papers, there were many informal discus- 
sions that proved very suggestive. The at- 
tendance at all the meetings was good and the 
work of the conference seems to be growing 
in interest. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: Rev. 
Bro. Barnabas of New York, president; Judge 
George S. Addams, Ohio, and Maurice Wil- 
lows, Alabama, vice-presidents; Elmer L. Cof- 
feen, Mass., secretary. 


SOGIETY. OF ST. VINCENT 
DE PAUL 


BERNARD C. KELLEY 


Secretary 


The National Conference of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul held in Boston, June 4-7, 
was a marked success from beginning to end. 

The attendance at the sessions of the confer- 
ence, representing, as it did, men in all walks 
of life, from those high in their chosen profes- 
sions to the modest wage-earners, was proof 
that the members were imbued with the true 
Vincentian spirit, which means the giving of 
their time voluntarily, in the noble work of 
helping their less fortunate brothers. 

The conference opened with solemn high 
mass at the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, Sun- 
day morning, June 4, at 10:15 o’clock, cele- 
brated by the Rev. Charles J. Sullivan. The 
sermon, which was preached by the Rey. 
Michael J. Scanlan, director of the Catholic 
Charitable Bureau, reviewed the work of the 
society and dwelt upon the necessity of doing 
works of charity to honor :God, for, the 
speaker said, “God is Charity, and he that 
abideth in Charity abideth in God, and God in 
him.” A letter from the Holy Father, bestow- 
ing his apostolic benediction on the confer- 
ence, was read by Father Scanlan before be- 
ginning his sermon. Sunday afternoon the 
delegates were tendered a reception by the 
Catholic Union of Boston, at which they ‘were 


‘introduced to the Rt. Rev. Joseph G. Ander- 


son, V. G., auxiliary bishop of Boston. 

The general meeting of the conference was 
held Sunday evening in the Shubert Theater 
before a large audience. David F. Tilley, 
president of the Particular Council of Boston, 
presided in the absence of Prof. Thomas 
Dwight, president of the conference, who, on 
account of illness, was not able to attend. 
The program consisted of speeches of wel-. 
come by Major Walsh, representing Gover- 
nor Foss of Massachusetts, and Mayor Fitz- 
gerald of Boston. Bishop Anderson’s account 
of the work done by the members of the so- 
ciety in all parts of the world was the prin- 
cipal feature. Mgr. McMahon, director of 
Catholic charities in New York city, re- 
sponded in a happy vein to the addresses of 
welcome. Alexander Johnson, secretary of 
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the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, and the presiding officer, David F. 
Tilley, were the other speakers. Letters of 
greeting were read from Cardinal Gibbons, Rt. 
Rev. Diomede Falconio, D. D., apostolic dele- 
gate to the United States, and from almost 
the entire church hierarchy of the country. 

Five sessions of the conference were held in 
Lorimer Hall, at which the many and varied 
topics of interest to members of the society 
and those engaged in charitable work were in- 
structively presented and discussed. 

The general topics were: Preventive Relief; 
Administration of Councils and Conferences; 
Women’s Auxiliaries; Preservation’ of the 
Home and the Care of Children; The Spirit- 
ual Side of the Society. 

While the first object of the society is the 
sanctification of its own members and its fund- 
amental work the visiting of the poor in their 
homes, “no work of charity is foreign to the 
society.” It was manifest from the papers 
read and discussed that the society is not only 
engaged in all kinds of charitable works, such 
as day nurseries, boys’ clubs, visiting hospit- 
als and jails, summer outings for poor chil- 
dren, homes for convalescent mothers, juven- 
ile court probation work, and other forms of 
social endeavor, but that other problems which 
arrest the attention of philanthropic and char- 
itable organizations, such as seeking the rea- 
sons for poverty and distress, are considered 
and examined into, and preventive measures 
taken. 

The deliberations of the conference were 
dignified by a calm, dispassionate and conser- 
vative discussion of the best methods for re- 
ducing the number of dependents on public 
and private charity. To assist in producing 
these results the society co-operates in all so- 
cial movements which have this purpose in 
view. 

In acknowledgment of the assistance that is 
given to the society by the different organiza- 
tions of Catholic women, and of the added 
benefit to be obtained by the extension of 
women’s auxliaries in all fields of charitable 
work, meetings were arranged and held in 
Chipman Hall. Under the direction of Mer. 
McMahon, the advantages of women as auxil- 
iaries to the local conferences were set forth 
in a manner which left no room for doubt as 
to the necessity of co-operation with the work 
of the laymen. While women can never be 
members of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, there is much that they can do which 
is supplemental to the work of the society. 

At the meetings for women papers were 
read describing the lines of activity in which 
they are engaged and the activities for which 
they are peculiarly adapted and in which men 
cannot engage. Some of these are the care 
of children, the care of the home, instruction 
in housekeeping, day nurseries, etc. 

It is in the preservation of the home that 
women are perhaps of the greatest help. The 
love which parents have for their children can, 
in many cases, where either parent has for- 
gotten his or her obligations and duties, be 
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revived by a whole-souled, sympathetic wo- 
man who appreciates the fact that the home is 
the mainstay of society. 


JEWISH SOCIAL WORKERS 


LOUIS H. LEVIN 


Secretary National Conferences of Jewish Charities 


The meeting of the section of social work- 
ers of the National Conference of Jewish 
Charities at Boston set a new high-water 
mark for Jewish conferences. Not only was 
there a larger attendance of Jewish workers 
than has ever gathered at any previous national 
meeting, but the topics discussed were of. the 
greatest importance in practical work. 

To give in detail all the discussions would 
be to stretch this account to inordinate length. 
Only a few of them can be mentioned. First, 
it must be noted that ideas of relief are be- 
coming more liberal. The parsimonious relief 
heretofore extended, and at present given by 
the majority of relief associations, is definitely 
behind the times. 

Child-caring came in for much discussion, 
and the feeling in favor of a properly organ- 
ized and supervised placing-out system is un- 
mistakable. The building of new congregate 
institutions was reported in a city here and 
there, but there was no one to say a word in 
favor of it. On the contrary, the building of 
new institutions of the kind was deplored, ar 
rendering it all the more difficult to bring the 
Jewish charities up to standard. But the cot- 
tage plan system, in addition to an efficient 
placing-out system, received general approval. 
The experience of Chicago shows that homes 
for children can be easily got. Miss Minnie 


'F. Low of that city stated that she had more 


homes for children than she had children to 
place. This subject is closely related to the 
care of widows with families, and here again 
the conference spoke in no uncertain terms. 
The city that will take from a widow her chil- 
dren, because they can be kept more econ- 
omically in an institution than in a home with 
their mother, would hardly dare to face a 
conference of Jewish charities and defend its 
course, except on the single plea of poverty. 

This discussion applied to normal children. 
What of delinquents? At a special meeting 
held to consider the question of the delinquent 
girl, it was developed that the problem faced 
every community. Boris D. Bogen suggested 
the possibility of-an intermunicipal protectory, 
and mentioned the intermingling of different 
national groups as tending to a greater demor- 
alization than was found within the groups 
themselves. Judge Mack does not believe a 
protectory advisable, and said that different 
race groups could mingle without harm in 
efficient settlements. 

The discussion on strike relief was remark- 
able for bringing out the fact that the unions 
are able to finance their strikes, and that very 
little strike relief is given by Jewish societies. 
S. B. Kaufman of Indianapolis raised the 
point that a strike concerned the public, and 
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not a private relief society. He thought that 
the unions which were unable to take care of 
their striking members should appeal to the 
public for aid and stand or fall by the assist- 
ance so derived. The same view was later 
taken by Louis D. Brandeis. 

A part of a session was devoted to the 
work of the National Desertion Bureau, which 
was organized about four months ago. Mon- 
roe M. Goldstein explained at the meeting 
over which Mr. Seman of Brooklyn presided, 
the workings of the bureau to date, and its 
success may be said to be assured. 

Another important question considered for 
the first time was the creation of a retiring 
fund for social workers. A paper on_ this 
subject was presented by Prof. H. L. Sabso- 
vich, and it provoked a long discussion. <A 
committee was appointed, at the instance of 
Solomon Lowenstein, to consider the ques- 
tion and to present at the meeting of the N.- 
tional Conference of Jewish Charities next 
year a complete scheme, should it be found 
possible, to provide for such a fund on a 
sound basis. Mr. Brandeis gave it as his opin- 
ion that the fund was possible and necessary. 

Perhaps the most novel experience of the 
conference was a meeting held with Jewish 
farmers in the large barn of Mr. Gordon, who 
hag a well-equipped and prosperous looking 
farm some twenty-five miles from Boston. J. 
W. Pincus read a paper on Social Life Among 
Jewish Farmers, and it was discussed by Prof. 
Sabsovich, Miss American, and Mr. Rathman, 
one of the farmers. The following officers 
for next year were elected: President, Solo- 
mon Lowenstein; vice-president, Minnie F. 
Low; treasurer, Max Mitchell; secretary, 
Rose Sommerfeld. 

No account of the conference would be com- 
plete without ample acknowledgment to the 
Boston Jewish community for the handsome 
way in which it entertained the delegates. 
The hospitality of Boston will become prov- 
erbial with Jewish social workers. 


NATIONAL PROBATION 
ASSOCIATION 


ROGER N. BALDWIN 
; Secretary 

The National Probation Officers’ Associa- 
tion, which includes in its membership pro- 
bation officers, judges, parole officers, and 
others interested in probation, held its fifth 
annual conference at Boston, June 6-13. 

Two of the six meetings were joint con- 
ferences—one with the Conference on De- 
pendent, Backward, Truant, and Delinquent 
Children, and the other with the children’s 
section of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction. Two meetings were 
given over to detailed statements of practical 
probation methods in individual cases, one to 
juvenile and one to adult probation; one 
meeting dealt entirely with the report of the 
special committee on forms, terminology, re- 
ports, and statistics, and the sixth with 
methods of appointing probation officers. The 
subject at the joint meeting with the Confer- 
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ence on Children was the relation of proba- 
tion to parole officers, and the joint meeting 
with the National Conference of Charities 
section dealt entirely with problems of neg- 
lected. and wayward children in rural com- 
munities. 

Emphasis was laid on detailed methods of 
probation in specific cases, because the con- 
ference has inclined primarily to the discus- 
sion of general theories and practices. The 
appointment of probation officers was dis- 
cussed in order to bring out for the benefit 
of the many judges present the contrasts af- 
forded by unregulated appointment by the 
judge, appointment subject to the approval of 
a probation commission, and appointment 
from a civil service list. A marked difference 
of opinion was expressed. Judges Mack of 
Washington and Bolster of Boston and Mr. 
Towne of Albany advocated some supervision 
or check on appointments. Immediately pre- 
ceding this meeting the association gave a 
luncheon to the judges attending the confer- 
ence. 

The trend of all the meetings was toward a 
clearer and better defined statement of the 
actual methods of probation and its relation 
to other social agencies. 

The report of the special committee, which 
dealt with preliminary investigations before 
hearings in court, had been printed in advance, 
together with an outline. of the topics to be 
treated in the completed report. This is due 
for publication in the fall. The special com- 
mittee, of which Bernard Flexner of Louis- 
ville is chairman, has enlarged its functions 
to present in the form of a text-book prac- 
tically all matters dealing with the adminis- 
tration of juvenile courts and probation. 

The association revised its by-laws some- 
what, increasing its dues from twenty-five to 
fifty cents a year, and establishing a special 
publication fund in addition. The word 
Officers was dropped from the name _ to 
make it more descriptive of the association’s 
inclusive membership. The name is now the 
National Probation Association. 

The association is contemplating the re- 
publication of the Directory of Judges and 
Probation Officers in the United States, cor- 
rected to date. The association has a cor- 
responding secretary in each state and is 
ready to give information on probation to any 
inquirer. Inquiries and membership applica- 
tions should be sent to the secretary, Arthur 
W. Towne, Capitol Building, Albany, N. Y. 

The new executive officers are: Judge 
George S. Addams, Cleveland, chairman; Ed- 
win Mulready, Boston, and Emma Quinlan 
Chicago, vice-chairmen; Arthur W. Towne, 
Albany, secretary-treasurer. 


FEDERATED. (BOYSe..GLus 
ARTHUR B. LEACH 


Secretary 
The organizing of the Federated Boys’ 
Clubs in i906 brought into existence for the 
first time in boys’ club work the central bu- 
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reau idea. The co-operative features appealed 
to men generally and enlisted the sympathy 
of workers with boys. 

That efficiency characterizes boys’ club work 
as it never has before was apparent to all 
who heard of the methods in vogue, and came 
in contact with the superintendents and their 
assistants, at the fifth annual conference of 
the federation, which was held in the re- 
modeled building of the Brookline Friendly 
Society, Brookline, Mass., on June 5 and 6. 
This conference was attended by over one 
hundred trained workers and a thousand in- 
terested supporters. 

At the opening session, Alexander Johnson 
struck the keynote of the whole conference 
and of the club work when he said that “boys 
prepare for life by living, and it is the prov- 
ince of the boys’ clubs to help give every boy 
a full experience of the joys of life.” 

President Thomas Chew, of Fall River, 
Mass., in his annual address forcefully pre- 
sented the opportunity for more aggressive 
work throughout the land. 

One hundred and thirty clubs with an ag- 
gregate enrollment of over 125,000 boys now 
report to the federation. Scores of these 
clubs are housed in well appointed buildings 
of their own and several new club houses are 
being erected in different cities. Every city 
and larger town in America has its boy prob- 
lem, and today as never before this problem 
is receiving careful attention. At last it is a 
proven fact that a boys’ club, well organized 
and equipped, can and does make a stronger 
appeal to the young boy than can any of the 
glaring amusements of the street. 

T. W. Garvin of Hiram House, Cleveland, 
O., presented in concise form the Relation of 
Boys’ Club Work to Settlement Work. The 
boys’ club is a vital part of every successful 
settlement, and the help which the boys’ or- 
ganization can render to the general com- 
munity work cannot be overestimated. The 
Relation of Boys’ Club Work to Organized 
Charity was discussed in a manner sure to 
stimulate thought by W. D. Lane, assistant 
secretary of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction. 

A feast of inspiration and suggestion was 
developed in the discussion of the Awaken- 
ing of the Boy. David S. Snedden, Massa- 
chusetts’ commissioner of education, gave an 
address upon the Boy's Educational Life, 
after carefully tracing the historic develop- 
ment of the educational ideals necessary for 
the boy’s training, showed the practical neces- 
sities of the boy’s school life and suggested 
the province of the boys’ club as an important 
factor in the educational features of the boy’s 
awakening to manhood and usefulness. 

The Physical Life of the Boy, as taken up 
by Dr. DeWitt G. Wilcox, of Boston, proved 
to be for many the gem of the conference. 
This difficult subject was well presented. A 
brief report cannot do it justice. The com- 
plete address can shortly be obtained in 
pamphlet’ form at the Boston office of the 
Federated Boys’ Clubs. Thomas Downey, the 
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veteran circulation manager of the Boston 
Globe, spoke interestingly from his years of 
experience with boys, of the Boy as a Wage- 
Earner. 

The crowning feature of the conference was 
the Boys’ Rally, which was attended by dele- 
gations of boys from the various clubs in or 
near Boston. Superintendent Wordell of the 
Brookline Club gave the boys a word of wel- 
come and then introduced Jane Addams, who 
interested the boys with the story of the club 
work at Hull House, adding words of counsel 
and suggestion for the workers present. The 
Boys’ Club Song, written for this occasion by 
Charles W. Wilson of the Lyman School for 
Boys at Westboro, Mass., was sung with 
spirit and at once became extremely popular 
with the boys. 

Brief talks were given by boy delegates 
from the clubs at Atlanta, Ga., Lynn, Mass., 
Scranton, Pa., and Boston, on the topic, the 
Boys’ Club from the Boys’ Standpoint, and if 
anyone had previously doubted the wisdom of 
placing this item on the program he was 
straightway convinced that the boys should 
be heard from at every conference. 

Eight boys from the Recreation Center Club 
of Newark, N. J., under the direction of W. J. 
McKiernan, completed the program with a 
very entertaining exhibition of their athletic 
dance. 

A new feature of the conference which 
proved of value was the consultation periods. 
Experts along certain assigned lines of work 
with boys were stationed in various class- 
rooms during scheduled hours and under their 
leadership in an informal, man-to-man 
fashion, scientific “shop talk” brought out 
just the points of information which the indi- 
vidual worker had come miles to seek. It is 
the plan to continue and develop this scheme. 

Organized work for and with the street 
boys of America is an absolute necessity, and 
it is the purpose of the Federated Boys’ Clubs 
to lead the way in this work, firmly believing 
that the Sixth Annual Conference in June, 
1912, will not only see a greatly enlarged na- 
tional organization, but will be able to tell a 
happy story of work well done for and with 
the future citizens of our beloved land. 

The following board of officers was elected: 
President, Thomas Chew; first vice-president, 
W. H. P. Faunce, LL.D.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Jacob A. Riis; secretary of the corpora- 
tion, George N. Putnam; treasurer, Frank A. 
Day. 


THE RED CROSS 


ERNEST P. BICKNELL 


National Director American Red Cross 


In accordance with its custom the American 
Red Cross held a meeting during the week 
of the National Conference in order that con- 
ference members might become familiar with 
its methods of work. It is the policy of the 
Red Cross to ally itself closely with the great 
social movements of the time. 

The general topic for discussion at the Bos- 
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ton meeting was the Relation of the Red 
Cross to the Organized Charities of the 
United States. In presenting this subject the 
national director of the Red Cross pointed 
out that the relief operations of that society 
after great disasters have to do with many 
phases of helpfuiness, each of which, in the 
general field of social work, is dealt with by 
specialists and special agencies. For example, 
disaster relief must deal with the sick and in- 
jured, with children, with the aged, with the 
widow, with questions of employment, and 
others. Often the conditions under which 
these important problems must be solved are 
most unfavorable to deliberate or thorough 
work. 

The Red Cross endeavors to cultivate such 
relations with the organized social agencies 
of the country that when needed it may draw 
upon their help in the wise discharge of its 
varied and perplexing duties. As a means of 
accomplishing this purpose, the speaker stated, 
sixteen of the stronger charity organization 
societies of the country have affiliated with 
the Red Cross as “institutional members.” 
This connection gives the Red Cross the serv- 
ices of trained workers from the staffs of the 
affiliated societies whenever and wherever re- 
quired in emergency relief work, as well as 
the counsel and administrative leadership of 
the heads of the societies. 

Practical illustrations of the value of this 
affiliation were given by the speakers who fol- 
lowed. Edward T. Devine gave an account 
of the relief operations following the recent 
Washington Place fire in New York city. 
This work was in charge of the Red Cross 
Emergency Relief Committee of the New York 
institutional member (Charity Organization 
Society), which had the co-operation of the 


Brooklyn member (Brooklyn Bureau of Char- — 


ities). The promptness with which relief 
measures were organized, the quick and gen- 
erous response of the public to the appeal for 
funds, and the swiftness and thoroughness 
with which the work went forward afford a 
striking demonstration of the effectiveness 
of this relationship between the Red Cross 
and the charity organization societies. 

Of a different character and in a wholly 
different setting but scarcely less notable as 
an illustration of the value of this relation- 
ship was the story, told by Eugene T. Lies, of 
‘the relief operations following the great for- 
est fires along the Canadian border of Minne- 
sota in the fall of 1910. Representing the 
Minneapolis institutional member of the Red 
“Cross (Minneapolis Associated Charities), 
Mr. Lies hurried to the scene of the fires and 
‘by his experience and knowledge of proper 
methods of procedure gave great assistance 
in organizing and later in conducting the 
work of relief. 

In New York the problems grew out of the 
loss of life, in Minnesota chiefly out of the 
destruction of homes. In both instances the 
institutional members adequately met the 
heavy responsibilities flung upon them with- 
out warning or opportunity for preparation. 
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REMEDIAL LOAN ASSOCI- 
ATIONS 


ARTHUR H. HAM 


Russell Sage Foundation 


The second annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Remedial Loan Associations, 
held in Boston June 12-14, comprised five ses- 
sions. All but three of the societies that are 
members of the federation were represented 
and an unusually large number of social work- 
ers attended. One meeting was a joint ses- 
sion with the committee on families and 
neighborhoods, which was given up to a dis- 
cussion of remedial loans as factors in family 
rehabilitation. The paper was read by the 
writer, Of the remaining four sessions of the 
federation, two were given up to a formal pro- 
gram, one to a discussion of various types of 
co-operative savings and loan associations, 
and one to business. 

At the first of these meetings reports were 
read by the chairman, W. N. Finley of Balti- 
more, the secretary, J. T. Exnicios of Wash- 
ington, and the writer. These showed a 
growth of 50 per cent in the federation 
membership. A large number of cities was 
reported as about to organize remedial loan 
associations. In only one of twenty-two states 
legislating on the small loan business during 
the year has a determined’ effort been made 
to pass drastic laws limiting the interest rate 
to 6 per cent a year. Others, realizing the 
futility of attempting to remedy loaning con- 
ditions by such means are making an effort 
to enact measures allowing reasonable inter- 
est rates, fair alike to borrower and lender. 

Papers were read by F. E. Stroup of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. on Remedial Loan Work in 
Grand Rapids, and J. H. Rubin of Milwaukee, 
Wis., on Causes Which Make Borrowers. Six- 
minute reports were read by representatives 
of the remedial loan societies making up the 
federation. These reports indicated that the 
remedial loan societies are rapidly replacing 
the so-called loan sharks, and that the limita- 
tion of dividend to 6 per cent a year does 
not prevent an increase in capital sufficient 
to meet the demands of the borrowing public, 
though a few of the societies reported that 
contributions to capital are not keeping pace 
with the demands of borrowers. 

At another session papers were read by 
Hugh Cavanaugh of Cincinnati on Chattel 
Loan Association a Necessity, by Charles E. 
Burnham of Worcester, Mass., on How to 
Control the Evil of the Salary Loan, and by 
R. M. Rutherford of Louisville, Ky., on the 
a of Remedial Loan Work in Louis- 
ville. 

The third session was taken up by a dis- 
cussion of the co-operative savings and loan 
associations which are being formed in indus- 
trial establishments by employers and employes 
as a distinct remedy for the salary loan evil, 
and of the advisability of admitting certain 
of these associations to membership in the na- 
tional federation. The matter was eventually 
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referred to the membership committee with in- 
structions to make a further investigation 
and report. The plan of the Fidelity Savings 
& Trust Company of Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Newport News, Va., and Atlanta, Ga. which 
is a new type of remedial loan institution that 
is atracting considerable attention in southern 
cities, was presented by J. Redmond Stewart 
of Baltimore and Arthur J. Morris of Morris, 
Garnett & Cotten, attorneys, of Norfolk, who 
originated the plan. An interesting discussion 
followed the presentation of the plan and the 
subject was referred to the membership com- 
mittee for further investigation and report. 

Ansley Wilcox of Buffalo described several 
bills which have been introduced in the New 
York Legislature dealing with small loans, and 
asked for co-operation by the members in 
order that a satisfactory bill may be drafted 
for a uniform law in all states. 

On the evening of June 13 many members 
of the federation attended a conference of 
credit unions, held for the purpose of increas- 
ing interest in Massachusetts in the credit 
union plan which has been very successful in 
Canada and Europe. Four credit unions are 
now operating in Massachusetts under the 
law of 1909. The gathering was addressed 
by Alfonse Desjardins of Quebec, known as 
the American father of the people’s banks 
idea. 


SOCIETIES FOR ORGANIZ- 
ING CHARITY 


FREDERIC ALMY 


Secretary Buffalo Charity Organization Society 


Like Saturn, the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction has many moons 
which revolve around it. A new moon has 
just come into being, in the National Associ- 
ation of Societies for Organizing Charity. It 
was formed at the St. Lous conference last 
year under a temporary organization which 
was made permanent at Boston June 8, 1911, 
with fifty-eight charter members. Its object is 
to establish a charity organization society in 
every city of any size in America. 

The form of organization chosen, after con- 
sideration of.a careful brief by Francis H. 
McLean covering many national associations, 
is that of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A., which was formed in 1854, in 
Buffalo. At that time it consisted of twenty- 
six associations. It has had a phenomenal 
success, and it is stated that in 1907 the Y. M. 
C. A. had over 2,000 associations, 119 national 
field secretaries, and 102 secretaries of state 
committees, in addition to its local secretaries 
who do home work. 

The new national association of charity or- 
ganization societies aspires to imitate this suc- 
cess of the Y. M. C. A. For the first year it 
plans to have two secretaries and a budget of 
ten thousand dollars, but its more sanguine 
friends hope to increase this annually to four, 
eight, twelve and twenty secretaries, and to a 
budget of twenty, forty, sixty, and one hundred 
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thousand dollars. There ought to be an asso- 
ciated charities in every city of 10,000 
or over, and the special object and _ pur- 
pose of this new association is to effect this. 
Organized charity has a more universal appeal 
than even the work of the Y. M. C. A,, for it 
is not limited to the Protestant denominations, 
or to young men and women, but reaches all 
creeds, all ages, in short, all lives. Modern 
social work is also vitally religious, though it 
has neglected the religious appeal. It is in 
fact religion applied to life. The success of 
this new national association depends largely 
upon whether it can reach the hearts as well 
as the heads of the American people; upon 
whether it can make its essential religion rec- 
ognized; upon whether it can get itself ac- 
cepted by the church in every hamlet and cross 
roads as the Y. M. C. A. is now accepted by 
most denominations of the Protestant church. 
Whether the new association will supple- 
ment the present work of the charity organi- 
zation department of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, or whether it will eventually supplant 
it, is for its executive committee to determine. 
The friends of organized charity feel that this 
cause especially ought to stand on its own feet 
and not be pauperized by continued aid. The 
Sage Foundation has fostered the birth of the 
association, and is largely responsible for it. 
Mr. de Forest is on the executive committee 
of thé association, and Mr. Glenn and Miss 
Richmond are also its very cordial friends. It 
may be that the work will be divided, so that 
the Sage Foundation under Miss Richmond 
will retain the intensive work of education, for 
which money is not easilv raised, while the as- 
sociation will take over the extensive work 
of forming new societies or reforming old 
ones. The more ardent spirits want to make 
this separation at once, and take over Mr. 
McLean from the Sage Foundation. The 
more prudent spirits would delay this until the 
new association has proved its strength. 
Many national associations have died of star- 
vation, and even the initial budget of ten thou- 
sand dollars a year cannot be raised without 
energy and the missionary spirit. In the con- 
stittition of the association “it is expected that 
each society will help the executive committee 
heartily in its field work.” If the societies do 
this, the association will succeed; if not, it 
will fail. If it fails, all over the country, ex- 
cept in the few centers where charity is ef; 
fectively organized, the families of widows 
will continue to be scattered, for lack of 


intelligent and generous charity; the \well 
will sicken, and the sick will die for 
lack of such charity; and human lives 


will still be forced down to their lowest 
levels instead of up to their highest. If it suc- 
ceeds, as it will, and this movement with its 
gospel of adequate relief and opportunity 
sweeps the country as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association movement has done, it will 
mean such a solace and uplift for suffering 
and neglected humanity as will go far towards 
social reconstruction. 

The charter members are the charity organi- 
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zation societies, or the associated charitie’, or 
whatever the name may be, of the following 
cities : 

Albany, Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, 
Bloomington, Ill, Boston, Bronxville,  N. 
Y., Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cambridge, Chat- 
tanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Col- 
orado Springs, Columbus, O., Denver, De- 
troit, Elizabeth, N. J., Elmira, N. Y., Erie, 
Pa., Fort Worth, Tex., Harrisburg, Pa., Hart- 
ford, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Fla. Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Lancaster, Pa. Lawrence, 
Mass., Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Newark, N. J., New Britain, Conn., New- 
burgh, N. Y., Newport, R. 1, New York, 
Patterson, N. J., Pensacola, Fla., Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Ariz., Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., 
Salem, Mass., Savannah, Seattle, Somerville, 
Mass., South Bend, Ind., Springfield, Mass., 
St. Louis, Stamford, Conn., Syracuse, Toledo, 
Washington, D. C., Waterbury, Conn., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., Worcester, Mass., Youngstown, 
O. The executive committee and officers of 
the new association are: John F. Moors, Bos- 
ton, chairman; W. E. Cummer, Jacksonville, 
Fla., vice-chairman; John S. Newbold, Phila- 
delphia, treasurer; Wm. H. Baldwin, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Robert W. de Forest, New York 
city; Robert Garrett, Baltimore; R. M. Little, 
Pittsburgh; S. D. Mather, Chicago; Richard 
Heiter, Seattle; Alice L. Higgins, Boston; J. 
M. Hanson, Youngstown, O.; Eugene T. Lies, 
Minneapolis; Joseph C. Logan, Atlanta; W. 
Frank Persons, N. Y.; Frederic Almy, Buffalo. 
Under the constitution adopted a majority of 
these are lay members as distinguished from 
paid officials of societies. A general or field 
secretary and a financial secretary will be ap- 
pointed by this committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF SETTLEMENTS 


ALBERT J. KENNEDY 


South End House, Boston 


The first meeting of the conference consid- 
ered the general subject of Better Standards 
for the Self-Supporting Home, Including 
Housing, Care of the Household, Minimum 
Essentials of the Home, Adequacy and Se- 
curity of the Family Income. The discussion 
was opened by Jane Addams who favored a 
“more human and more adequate standard of 
living.” The general feeling that every good 
is just ahead creates a peculiarly American 
temptation to live beyond the income. Im- 
migrants in the general bewilderment incident 
to the new life often leave their standards 
behind, and as their children grow come into 
sharp conflict with the younger generation’s 
ideals of living. The settlement is strate- 
gically placed to conserve the best in peasant 
standards and to discourage what is spurious, 
and shoddy. : 

_ The problem of housing furnishes a most 
important factor in any solution of the stand- 
ard of living. The majority of present day 
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tenements are so cramped and‘so utterly lack- 
ing in privacy that they render it impossible 
to create even the atmosphere of domesticity 
without which there can be no real home. 

Yet the standard of living is slowly rising. 
Among the signs which point the way are the 
increased demand for houses with water and 
baths, the growing use of bed linen, and the 
rapidly spreading appreciation of the import- 
ance of proper food for infants. 

The second conference considered the More 
Thoroughgoing and More Democratic Or- 
ganization of Neighborhood Life, and the dis- 
cussion was opened by John L. Elliott. The 
social organizations in most city neighborhoods 
fail in that understanding of one another’s 
special aims and of the common problem which 
would secure the effective co-operation. 
The people are largely bewildered by the mul- 
tiplicity, the varying points of view, and the’ 
apparently secret aims and workings of these 
organizations. 

Social workers should take the people into 
their confidence and make a greater effort to 
secure neighborhood good-will, for without the 
co-operation of the people our social aims will 
never become operative in any large sense. 
The people of the tenements share in the com- 
mon genius for political and social life, and 
when given an opportunity show themselves 


original and creative in dealing with social 


problems. The highest and most reasonable 
function of the social worker is to stimulate 
the people themselves to undertake the solu- 
tion of their own problems. It is more useful 
to awaken neighborhoods to the consciousness 
of responsibility and power than to establish 
institutions or spend time in securing legisla- 
tion. 

The third conference dealt with the Sys- 
tematic Federation of Settlements and Other 
Neighborhood Centers. The discussion was 
opened by Robert A. Woods.  Federa- 
tions of settlements throughout a city, in 
addition to stimulating effective comparison 
of methods and results, give opportunity 
to initiate larger and more artistic forms 
of activity, and to secure finer and more cap- 
able types of specialized leadership than are 
available for most of the individual houses. 

As the more engaging forms of social ser- 
vice have been taken up by specialized or- 
ganizations for whole cities, the settlements 
have begun to develop a new type of case 
work with persons whose sense of strain or 
failure comes from causes which are not eco- 
nomic. This includes those individual and 
family difficulties discovered through the pub- 
lic schools; the group of persons who are on 
the verge of drunkenness, prostitution, insan- 
ity, or crime; and such as have passed the 
acute stage of difficulty in an institution and 
are discharged into the community as con- 
valescents. The treatment of these cases de- 
mands the most subtly intelligent and broadly 
human form of treatment, and constitutes one 
of the most difficult tests which the settlement 
has yet experienced. The development of 
this form of service, from the point of view 
both of technique and of sentiment, calls for 
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a scheme of organization comprehensive 
enough to cover the entire city, which ex- 
perience has shown can be gained only by 
means of effective co-operation between all 
neighborhood agencies. The distinctive prob- 
lem of the settlement for the next twenty-five 
years will be that of organizing neighborhoods 
for social service under their own initiative. 

Because the state is the unit of social re- 
form, on the political side at least, the settle- 
ment must ultimately organize by states. The 
past hve years have shown everywhere a 
rapidly progressive tendency toward popular 
organization on a neighborhood basis in cities, 
towns, and villages; and it may well happen 
that in time the settlement will fall into the 
background in favor of general neighborhood 
organization and federation for democratic 
betterment. 

The settlement has had a very real share in 
developing the national campaign against child 
labor, and in promoting movements for indus- 
trial education, the children’s bureau, etc. The 
settlement is specifically interested in immi- 
gration, in carrying the idea of neighborhood 
organization into town and village life, in se- 
curing capable leadership for social work from 
the colleges, in a widespread and progressive 
propaganda for the further humanization of 
politics, religion, and industry; all of which in- 
terests require the organization of settlement 
work on a national basis. 

At the close of the meeting a national fed- 
eration of settlements was organized, and the 
following officers elected: 

President, Jane Addams, Chicago; vice- 
president, Gaylord S. White, New York; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Robert A. Woods, Boston; 
assistant secretary, Albert J. Kennedy, Bos- 
ton. 


CONFERENCE OF PUBLIC 
RELTEP-OFEICIALS 


ROBERT W. HILL 
President of Conference and Superintendent of State 
and Alien Poor, Albany, N. Y. 


The national association of officials whose 
duties relate to the care and relief of public 
dependents and to the administration or su- 
pervision of the institutions established for 
their maintenance held its second annual con- 
ference at Boston June 7-13. The principal 
papers and addresses advocated higher stand- 
ards of efficiency in supervision and adminis- 
tration, and endorsed outdoor relief only when 
it will hold together worthy families tempor- 
arily distressed, the great problems being the 
control of pauperism and the prevention of an 
ae of necessary present help by the improv- 
ident. . 

The address of the president pointed out 
the fundamental principles upon which public 
relief is based, and indicated the methods by 
which progress can be made in the application 
of these principles. In it the doctrine was 
also expressed that the public is responsible 
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for the social and economic conditions which 
prevail, and that proper provision for the wel- 
fare of the individual is as much an essential 
obligation of the state as is the maintenance 
of government. If conditions are fostered 
which make it impossible for the individual 
or the family to maintain independence and 
reasonable comfort, or if industrial combina- 
tions which will inevitably thrust wage-earn- 
ers below the line of decent self-support into 
acute poverty or absolute dependence are per- 
mitted, the state is responsible and must be in- 
duced to exercise its protective powers and 
thus minister to the general welfare. The 
causes which lead to social weakness and make 
the individual dependent must be sought out 
and removed, for as long as they continue 
pauperism and crime will remain. The public 
officials who administer the “poor law” are the 
primary agents of the state in its effort to con- 
trol these debasing influences, and success will, 
in large measure, depend upon the efficiency, 
intelligence, and ideals of these officers. 

The paper prepared by Robert W. Hebberd, 
secretary of the New York State Board of 
Charities, gave rise to an interesting discus- 
sion on the relation between public and pri- 
vate charity. His theme, The Function and 
Limitation of Public Outdoor Relief, was 
based on his long experience as secretary of 
the State Board and as commissioner of pub- 
lic charities in New York city. Like all care- 
ful observers, he has noticed the impossibility 
of providing by private charities for the con- 
stantly increasing demands for outdoor relief, 
and also the tendency to give public aid with- 
out sufficiently discriminating between those 
who, like decent widows with children, should 
be properly maintained as families in homes, 
and the large number to whom the “‘almshouse 
test” must be applied. Secretary Hebberd in- 
dicated one solution of the public relief prob- 
lem in the system now employed in certain 
German cities: the appointment of volunteer 
assistants by the commissioner of charities, 
each of whom supervises and-is responsible 
for the welfare of special families. In this 
way the public wards would be under a sym- 
pathetic and systematic oversight far superior 
to that now given by overseers of the poor. 

The settlement law of the several states was 
discussed in papers by Dr. Joshua F. Lewis, 
superintendent of state adult poor in Massa- 
chusetts, and William C. Spindler, commis- 
sioner of charities, Milwaukee, Wis. Both 
dwelt upon the necessity of uniformity and 
advocated legislation whereby the period re- 
quired to gain “settlement” will be made 
short—one year—and the period of absence 
from the state whereby “settlement” would be 
lost be made equally short. This would lead 
to a better understanding between states, and 
might lead to some means of arbitration when 
responsibility is denied. Incidentally the folly 
of “passing on” tramps and vagrants was com- 
mented upon, and the farm colony plan for 
the control of vagrancy was endorsed. 

Arthur M. Soule, a member of the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor, Portland, Me., read a 
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paper on Public Relief by the Issuance of 
Supplies, and pointed out the advantages of 
the method and its disadvantages where such 
relief may tend to break down family pride 
and neighborhood respect. Frederick Howard 
Wines of Illinois, A. W. Gates of California, 
and others discussed co-operation between 
public and private agencies, but with all the 
speakers the strong note was the necessity 
that the state realize and assume its full re- 
sponsibility for the care of all classes of pub- 
lic wards. ‘ 

The officers for the next year are: Presi- 
dent, Robert W. Hebberd, Albany, N. Y.; vice- 
presidents, Joshua L. Lewis, Boston, George 
S. Wilson, Washington, S. F. Beverage, 
Chauncey, O.; secretary, H. H. Shirer, Colum- 
dus, Ohio. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE 


HELEN MAROT 


Secretary New York League 


It is only three and one-half years since the 
National Women’s Trade Union League held 
its first convention. It was such a small af- 
fair, only five delegates from local leagues, 
that its meeting was unreported and unknown 
to the world outside of the small group that 
worked together for three successive days, dis- 
cussing methods and plans, with as great seri- 
ousness as did the several hundred delegates 
to the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in session at the same time and 
place. 

At the third biennial convention in Boston, 
June 12-17, there were seventy-eight regularly 
accredited delegates from seven local Women’s 
Trade Union Leagues, and one from the 
Kauffmannischer Verband Weiblicher Anges- 
tellten of Germany with a membership of 30,- 
000 women. The delegates represented, 
through affiliated trade union organizations, 
about 45,000 women in twenty-six different 
trades. There are now nine local leagues in 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louis, Spring- 
field, Cleveland, Baltimore, Kansas City, and 
Denver. 

In opening the convention the president, 
Mrs. Raymond Robins of Chicago, said: 

“We have met to consider and. advance the 
solution of the greatest problem of this gen- 
eration. Upon our ability as a people to an- 
swer to the demand for industrial justice de- 
pends the future of America. The world-old 
struggle between human slavery and human 
freedom is being fought out in this age on 
the battlefields of industry. We are beginning 
to understand that unless we win industrial 
freedom we cannot long maintain either re- 
ligious or political liberty. A free church 
and a free state cannot endure side by side 
with a despotic workshop. Men cannot work 
as serfs under a feudal despotism six days in 
the week’ and on the seventh live as free- 
‘men. 
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“In every workshop of say thirty girls there 
is undreamed of initiative and capacity for 
social leadership and control—unknown wealth 
of intellectual and moral. resource. The union 
brings into exercise these powers and uses 
them for the benefit of the group, thus stimu- 
ating and increasing the individual and group 
life. These mighty social powers that 
industry can engender and release for our 
social life are possible only under conditions 
of industrial democracy, that is, in the union 
shop.” 

Reports from local leagues showed a de- 
velopment which placed the movement rep- 
resenting the trade union organization of 
women on a footing with the other well estab- 
lished social movements of the country. The 
Chicago and New York reports showed the 
activities of the league in the three great gen- 
eral strikes in the clothing trades which had 
occurred within the preceding year and a half. 
The St. Louis League reported on the political 


_campaign of trade union women, which could 


not be surpassed by our most active suffra- 
gists. The Boston league’s report marked 
equal advance along trade union lines. 

The educational committee recommended 
the publication and distribution of a series 
of pamphlets, which is being prepared by the 
New York league for women’s unions and 
working-women’s clubs, on the development 
of society, economic laws, the American trade 
union, and the general labor movement in 
Europe and America. This committee also 
recommended the publication of a series of 
lessons and stories for teaching English and 
trade unionism to immigrants. 

The Chicago convention issued a hand-book 
showing the gains to women wage-earners 
through trade union organization. The Bos- 
ton convention issued a hand-book which is 
a summary of the first two volumes of the 
government report on conditions of women 
and children wage-earners. ms 

It was not only the astonishing increase in 
numbers which this convention represented 
which distinguished it from the two preceding 
conventions, but the fact that the great strikes 
had brought into leadership many of the work- 
ing-girls, and in almost every instance the 
leaders of such strikes were sitting as dele- 
gates in the convention. There were Clara 
Lemlich and Mollie Scheps of the shirt-waist 
strike in New York and Pauline Newman of 
Philadelphia; Fanny Sifclitch of the white 
goods workers, Mrs. Comboy and Rose Saul 
of the carpet weavers of Roxbury, Mass., 
Bessie Abromovitz, Esther Kier, and Annie 
Rutnitsky of the garment: workers strike in 
Chicago, and Pearl McGill of the pearl button 
workers’ strike at Muscatine, Iowa. 

There were also present women who have 
accomplished organization without strikes, no- 
tably Melinda and Alice Scott of the Hat 
Trimmers’ Union, Mrs. Heaffely of the Neck- 
wear Makers’ Union, and Marion McShea 
Reirdan of the Straw and Felt Hat Makers’ 
of Chicago. 

All of the women showed in their discus- 
sions their realization of the need and of 
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the importance of introducing methods of 
work which would insure the strengthening 
of the trade agreements in the unions which 
had come into existence through the general 
strike. The discussions brought out the im- 
portance of introducing into unions represent- 
ing partially organized trades methods which 
would bring to the workers opportunity for 
collective bargaining without resorting to the 
general strike. 

The officers elected for the new year are: 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, president; Mrs. D. W. 
Knefler, Mrs. Sarah Comboy, vice-prégidents ; 
Melinda Scott, treasurer; S. M. Franklin, sec- 
retary. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The list of books for boys and girls, just 
issued by the Brooklyn Public Library, is a 
valuable piece of work for those‘ interested in 
children’s reading. It is the result of ten 
years’ study by trained librarians. It raises 
the aim of.the children’s department to that 
of being “a nursery of good citizenship.” 
Every book is considered in its relation to this 
end. The test of moral tone that has been 
set is that the book must arouse in a child 
admiration for courage, manliness or womanli- 
ness, faithfulness, and gentleness. The list 
singles out about 200 books as being the best. 
There are 1,700 titles, all selected for the 
average public-school child, in the primary and 
grammar grades. The list should be of service 
to mothers and fathers, as well as to institu- 
tional heads who supply reading needs for 
children. 

*eaKk ok 

A recent volume of statistics published by 
the British Poor Law Commission shows, ac- 
cording to the London Times, that the method 
used in keeping statistics of persons in re- 
ceipt of poor relief leads to understatement 
of the number relieved. The figures given by 
counting heads at only two seasons of the 
year are 703,519, whereas the number really 
assisted in the course of a year is 1,709,436. 
The ratio of pauperism to population is 47.7 
per 1,000. About a third of these persons are 
permanent paupers; the same number receive 
aid for a very short term, the latter class be- 
ing characteristic of the cities, the former of 
the country districts. Roughly speaking one- 
quarter of these paupers are men, one-quarter 
children and one-half women. Nearly one- 
half are over sixty, one-quarter below six- 
teen. About one-fifth are classified as able 
bodied. 

“The groups most affected” says the Times, 
“are those engaged in casual or intermittent 
work with irregular earnings. The 
statistical investigation points once 
more to the question of unemployment and 
adds some cogent: evidence of its increase.” 


Chelsea, the monthly publication of the 
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Hudson Guild, brings out the idea of home 
rule and home initiative that makes that set- 
tlement distinctive. ‘“What’s the matter with 
Chelsea District?” asks a recent editorial. 

“Do you live in this district? 

“Do you know anyone who lives in the dis- 
trict? 

“Do you know any of its homes and schools, 
factories, and stores? 

“Does anybody in the. district know you? 

“Tf so, this little article is being written for 

ou. 
i “Take a walk some. day around Chelsea 
Park; it is the only open space in the district 
where you can get a look at the neighborhood. 

“Perhaps you think Chelsea Park is not a 
very interesting place to walk around? Well, 
that is exactly the point to be made. It is not 
very interesting. It ought to be and it might 
be. There is very little to attract the eye or 
to lighten the heart. 

If there were a strong demand for it, let no. 
one doubt that there would be enough money 
appropriated to make the Tenth avenue end 
of the park a good athletic field and the Ninth 
avenue end a real spot of beauty worth look- 
ing at instead of the neglected, bald-headed- 
looking spot of earth that it is. 

“Perhaps, too, you would find a lot of dis- 
tricts in the city where there are more places 
for public use. For, instance, there are public 
baths. Anyone in the Chelsea district who 
doesn’t happen to be blessed with a private 
bath has to walk clear across town to find 
this public convenience. 

“Tf you walk around the park you will 
see a hearse back up to some door on which 
is hanging the familiar bit of crape, white or 
black. If you know the story that goes with 
that crape you will find, perhaps, that it is 
one of the many, many cases of consumption, 
girl or boy, man or woman, but most probably 
some young person who has died of consump- 
tion—consumption that was caught in one of 
the houses from which some other consump- 
tive a few years or perhaps months before 
had been carried out dead. It is because that 
house wasn’t properly cleaned or because it 
wasn’t pulled down that those five members of 
one family are today in their graves, through 
no fault of their own but through the fault of 
the community, the community of which you 
are one, my friend. 

“Yes, part of the blame is yours and mine. 
The people of the district can get anything 
they want, in reason, if they ask for it. Are 
a decent park, a public bath, and conditions 
that do not kill children, reasonable? They 
certainly are. They are not only reasonable, 
they are absolutely necessary. - 

“Think of the babies that will be carried 
off and the hearse that will rumble through 
the streets during the hot months of next 
summer because they want proper milk and 
ice. Don’t you care? Why do these things 
go on? The answer is, because Chelsea dis- 
trict isn’t a neighborhood, but simply a place 
where a lot of individuals and a lot of fam- 
ilies live without knowing each other very 
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much and who are too short-sighted to see that 
their own welfare depends on knowing and 
caring about each other and in working 
together.” 

Ee 

According to a pamphlet of the Massachu- 
setts Civic League some twelve laws for per- 
mitting Sunday ball play have been introduced 
into the Massachusetts Legislature. The 
league, which is heartily in sympathy with the 
movement, feels that the most desirable bill 
would be one which would license such play 
for amateur teams and leave each municipal- 
ity free to adopt the act or not or to amend 
it as it saw fit. Possibly a desirable amend- 
ment would be a provision that the license 
should be given to working people only. 

The league believes that such a law would 
tend to lessen gambling and other illlegitimate 
amusements, as well as. vicious idleness— 
loafing—which tends to be enhanced by re- 
strictive Sunday laws. 

“To forbid the use of Sunday,” says Joseph 
Lee, who writes the pamphlet, “for those 
compensating activities which the nature of 
young and old alike demands is to forbid the 
true observance of the Sabbath Day, to take 
from this brightest and best of our institu- 
tions its peculiar service to mankind.” 


* * OX 


The growing movement toward the social- 
ization of medicine finds unusually full ex- 
pression in the report for I9QIO issued by the 
Boston Dispensary. Established in 1796, this 
is the third oldest medical institution in the 
United States. It treats annually over 40,000 
persons at the dispensary and in their homes. 
For the latter, district physicians, appointed 
and supervised by the dispensary, cover prac- 
tically the entire city. Visiting nurses work 
with them. 

A year and a half ago the dispensary estab- 
lished a social service department which now 
has eight salaried workers and a number of 
volunteers and deals with some 1,500 cases a 
year. This work grew out of the demands of 
physicians for assistance in following up pa- 
tients and carrying out preventive measures. 
Recently the dispensary acquired a small chil- 
dren’s hospital, and for this a social worker 
visits the home of every patient. Family 
conditions are studied, and a social as well as 
a medical diagnosis is made of every case. 
Charitable relief is given only where no other 
agency exists to meet the special need. In- 
struction of patients in hygiene and sanitation 
and of mothers in the feeding and care of 
sick children is emphasized. 

The report summarizes the dispensary’s pro- 
gram as follows: “It is the ideal of the 
Boston Dispensary to make every case count 
for something. Three questions we must ask 
of each case: first, what can be done to relieve 
this suffering fellow-being? Second, what can 
the case contribute to medical science or as 
training for the physician? Finally, how shall 
the patient be treated so as not only to give 
him relief but to prevent the recurrence of 


the disease and its continuance in the com- 
munity? The institution does not fulfill its 
duty to its patient until it connects him, wher- 
ever necessary, with the industrial, charitable, 
educational, and other welfare resources of 
the city, best fitted to supplement the medical 
agency in this preventive work. The institu- 
tion must be a part of the developing life of 
the community.” 

The dispensary is under the direction of 
Michael M. Davis, Jr., who left New York to 
take the position. 


* *k * 


In a recent issue of the Independent Alger- 
non Lee describes the democratic organiza- 
tion of the Socialist Party. “When we speak 
of the Republican or Democratic Party we 
have in mind a comparatively small body of 
leaders all held together by mutual de- 
pendence for the promotion of business and 
personal interests and a large number 
of passive followers The leaders write 
the platforms, choose the candidates, and di- 
rect the party policy. The rank and file take 
no part beyond voting once a year; they take 
it for granted that the party should be ruled 
not by themselves, but from above. They 
never furnish funds, and if in some excep- 
tional case they are asked to do so, they put 
their hands in their pockets not to give, but 
to see if their purses are safe.” 

With the socialist the case is the reverse. 
“Who pays the piper calls the tune,’ and the 
rank and file see to it that they pay the piper. 
Each member holds his red card on which 
his monthly dues stamp is pasted. Its price 
(25c.) is divided between the local, the state, 
and the national organizations. The red card 
is the proof of his right to attend party 
meetings and dictate the actions of party 
officials. These party dues are the regular ex- 
pense of membership, but they by no means 
meet all the party needs. There are practically 
no rich socialists, and, if there were, large 
donations which would tend to interfere with 
the democratic spirit would not be encouraged, 
so the constant special needs are met by col- 
lections at hall, or even street corner, meet- 
ings, by entertainments or by pledge-funds for 
certain specified purposes. Instead of offer- 
ing beer and cigars to draw people to listen 
to socialist speakers, as the old parties often 
do, a small admission fee is often charged, 
even at campaign meetings. 

This democratic financial .basis is the keys 
note of the democratic control of the party by 
its whole membership. The number of paid 
functionaries does not exceed 250 and the 
highest salary, that of the national secretary, 
is $1,500. “It is hard work,” says Mr. Lee 
“after one has spent from eight to twelve hours 
in shop or office earning his daily bread. But 
it brings with it what no outsider can under- 
stand, the pleasure of doing something that 
we think worth doing, of doing it without 
thought of pay and of doing it in company 
with comrades.” 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN 
MUNICIPAL HOSPITALS 


Hospital social service, which has 
spread like a contagious disease since 
it was first established at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in Boston in 1905, 
has a notable recruit in all of the muni- 
cipal hospitals of New York. Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals have long had an 
efficient social service department, and 
now, by an order recently issued by 
Michael J. Drummond, commissioner of 
public chariies, social service is to be es- 
tablished in the City, Metropolitan, New 
York City Children’s, Kings County, and 
Cumberland Street Hospitals, all of 
which are under his department. Three 
of these have had one social service 
nurse each for some time past, and a 
nurse paid for by a volunteer committee 
has been connected with a fourth. The 
social service work which they were 
able to do, however, was a mere begin- 
ning, paving the way for the compre- 
hensive plan which Mr. Drummond has 
worked out. 

The social service is to be in charge 
of a committee at each hospital which 
shall, in the commissioner’s words, “aid 
in investigating the circumstances and 
needs of patients about to be discharged, 
in securing necessary nursing service for 
patients after discharge, in improving 
home conditions when practicable, in ob- 
taining needed assistance during conva- 
lescence by securing admission to con- 
valescent homes and by reference to 
proper relief agencies, and in other ways 
_to assist the commissioner of public char- 
ities in extending the social service work 
of these hospitals and in co-ordinating 
so far as may be practicable the work of 
hospitals, dispensaries, and the various 
relief agencies of the city.” 

The hope expressed of co-operation of 
public and private agencies promises ful- 
fillment through the personnel of the so- 
cial service committees. That for Metro- 
politan Hospital, for example, has for its 
chairman Mrs. William K. Draper, who 
for a number of years has been a member 
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of the board of managers of the Training 
School for Nurses and for an even long- 
er period has been active in the work of 
the visiting and hospital committees of 
the State Charities Aid Association. 
With Mrs. Draper on the committee are 
Mr. Drummond, a hospital superintend- 
ent, two physicians and the superintend- 
ent of the Training School for Nurses, 
representing the city ; and representatives 
of the Charity Organization Society, the 
Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, and the Association of Tubercu- 
losis Clinics. 

One of the first moves of the com- 
mittees was to ask the city for an appro- 
priation for the salaries of nurses. The 
Board of Aldermen has acted favorably 
and it is understood that the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
is likely to follow suit. The other ex- 
penses of the social service work will be 
met by contributions from voluntary 
sources. 

The tremendous growth of hospital so- 
cial service can be shown perhaps as well 
by the amount of money expended for it 
as in any other way. In 1910, for ex- 
ample, Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
spent $13,804.44; Massachusetts General 
Hospital, Boston, $11,312.46; Presbyter- 
ian Hospital, New York, $9,464.06; Mt. 
Sinai Hospital, New York, $3,244.57; 
New York Hospital, $2,850.; Boston 
Dispensary, $2,160.95. A student of the 
question who was asked to give the num- 
ber of hospitals which have undertaken 
social service endeavored to do so, but 
finally reported that it was impossible 
as “a statement of the number today is 
inaccurate tomorrow, so rapidly are new 
efforts springing up.” 

Among the difficulties which naturally 
accompany such rapid growth is that of 
securing properly trained social service 
workers. In some places a _ gradu- 
ate nurse without other  train- 
ing ism msclected Fler work.- 1s 
often little more than a perfunctory ap- 
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pendage to the training school for nurses. 
What seems to be necessary is a combina- 
tion of the expert training of the social 
worker with that of the nurse. The rap- 
idly developing social service depart- 
ments are handicapped by the small 
number of persons with this double qual- 
ification, and the hospitals which have de- 
veloped successful departments are 
besought by other hospitals in efforts to 
secure experienced workers. 

To meet this need, the New York 
School of Philanthropy has organized a 
special course of four hours a week of 
class work for four months, and field 
and practice work to fill the entire time 
of a student for that period, in case work 
with families both from hospitals and 
charity organization societies. Mary E. 
Richmond conducts one of the lecture 
courses, which treats of family rehabilita- 
tion, and Dr. James Alexander Miller 
conducts the other, on medical sociology 
and hospital social service. The school 
offered this course last year and will give 
it again next fall and winter, with spec- 
ial inducements to each of the city hos- 
pitals to delegate a representative of its 
social service department to take the 
course on leave of absence from the hos- 
pital for the four months October to Jan- 
uary. 


THE END OF 
CLAUSE 79 


_ Clause 79 of the Page Law has been 
finally disposed of as unconstitutional by 
the New York Court of Appeals. This 
closes a long fight against the measure by 
numbers of women organized for the pur- 
pose under the name of the Women’s 
Prison Association and Societies Allied 
to Secure the Repeal of Clause 79 of the 
So-Called Page Law, whose case was in 
charge of a woman lawyer, Bertha Rem- 
baugh of New York city. 

Clause 79, it will be remembered, pro- 
vided for medical examination of pros- 
titutes after conviction in magistrates’ 
courts in New York city, with detention 
in a hospital for a maximum term of one 
year if the woman physician of the Board 
of Health found them suffering from 
venereal disease. The maximum term 
for those not diseased was to be six 
months in the workhouse. 
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Objection to the clause was immediate 
and sustained. It was chiefly on two 
grounds: that the law was discriminatory 
in failing to provide for similar exami- 
nation of men, and that it was the first 
step in introducing in America the Euro- 
pean system of regulation of the social 
evil—government control by licensing. 

The latter contention did not figure in 
the suit brought by the Women’s Alli- 
ance (People ex rel. Barone vs. Frank 
Fox, Warden of the Workhouse) and the 
former was specifically denied by Jus- 
tice Bischoff of the Supreme Court. He 
held the clause unconstitutional on the 
ground that “the statute directs the de- 
tention of the accused, without due pro- 
cess of law, in that the nature of the sent- 
ence, after conviction, is made to depend 
upon the report of a physical examina- 
tion without the opportunity for a hear- 
ing upon the facts entering into the re- 
port. The conclusion of the examining 
physician is made binding upon the 
court.” : 

Upon appeal to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court, Justice Bischoff 
was reversed. The decision hinged on 
the use of the word “shall” in the law, 
making hospital commitment mandatory. 
By a majority of four to one the Appel- 
late Division held that the intrinsic 
meaning of the law was permissive rather 
than mandatory, and that it was clearly 
within the police power of the state to 
act thus for the protection of the public 
from venereal disease, “the nature of 
which is such that the result of infec- 
tion is more serious than of the ordinary 
contagious or infectious diseases that are 
so carefully guarded against.” 

The Court of Appeals did not hand 
down an opinion, the decision being bas- 
ed on the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Clark in the Appellate Division, which 
in turn was based on the opinion of Jus- 
tice Bischoff. 

It is stated that efforts will be made 
shortly to have a physical examination 
made of all prisoners, both men and 
women, sentenced to the workhouse. The 
examination would be made at the work- 
house instead of at the Night Court. 
Legislation would not be needed for this, 
the chief obstacle, if it be one, lying in 
the expense involved in the hospital 
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treatment which would be nected by 
many prisoners. 

This is in line with the suggestion 
made in THE Survey for July 30, 1910, 
by Mrs. Florence Kelley, who proposed 
examination of all prisoners for all con- 
tagious diseases for the following rea- 
sons: 

1, The community would get a reduced 
burden of disease as compensation for the 
burdensome cost of maintenance of its con- 
Victs. 

2. The convicts would be presumably more 
self-supporting on release if the community 
had been trying to get them well during their 
incarceration; they might even be less anti- 
social in their attitude of mind. 

3. In the course of discussion preceding 
enactment of such legislation, the fundamental 
principle involved in clause 79 of the Page 
bill would be threshed out. That is: Is it 
legitimate to bring the health of prisoners 
into the length of the sentence? 


Mrs. Kelley’s third point seems to be 
settled by the decision of the Court of 
Appeals and of discussion there has been 
aplenty. If medical examination and 
treatment of all prisoners should result, 
there may be lasting and substantial 
gain from the short and stormy career 
of Clause 79. 


HOUSING REFORM 
FOR SMALL CITIES 


After reading the first annual report 
of the tenement house committee of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, ex-Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Harvard writes 
as follows to the president : 

“Bad housing is the fundamental evil 
in all cities, for it develops many physi- 
cal and moral evils. It is the main prob- 
lem not only of large cities like Brook- 
lyn, but of small cities like Cambridge. 

“At this moment in Cambridge, three- 
family houses are being rapidly erected 
with no more land about them than is 
sufficient for passage on foot; and they 
are mostly of flimsy construction in 
wood. The rent of a flat in these houses 
is higher than that of an independent 
house with a garden was in Cambridge 
thirty years ago. This kind of dwelling 
obliges its occupants to have ‘almost all 
their recreations outside the dwelling, in 
_the streets, theaters, saloons, and other 
public places. An immense change in 
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family life is consequently going on in 
all our urban population. These three- 
deckers look tidy when new; but since 
they are cheaply built for immediate sale — 
they soon deteriorate. 
“I notice that in describing the objects 
of your committee you put the word ~ 
‘enforcement’ in capitals, In my obser- 
vation that is what is most needed in re- 
gard to all legislation for the promotion ' 
of sanitation and morality. In every 
part of our country there are many good 
laws on the statute books which are not 
adequately enforced. Indeed, some of 
the best laws are not enforced at all.” 


COMPULSORY 
FIRE DRILLS 


Governor Tener of Pennsylvania has | 
signed an act requiring all factories and 
industrial establishments employing wo-- 
men and girls to conduct fire drills not 
less than once a month, “in which the - 
persons employed in such factories or: 
establishments shall be instructed in and ' 
made thoroughly familiar with the use: 
of the said fire-escape appliances and 
exits, which said drill shall include the 
actual use of the same, and the com- 
plete removal of the persons in an ex- 
peditious and orderly manner by means 
of such fire-escapes and exits from the 
building to a place of safety on the- 
ground outside.” 

The enforcement of the law is made 
mandatory upon the fire marshal in cities 
of the first and second classes, and upon 


- the department of factory inspection 


elsewhere. The penalty for non-com- 
pliance is a minimum fine of twenty-five 
dollars, with imprisonment for a mini- 
mum period of ten days. . 

The Pennsylvania Consumers’ League, 
which has been especially interested in 
the progress of this legislation, plans ac- 
tive assistance in the necessarily difficult 
enforcement of the new law. In Phila- 
delphia an extra appropriation will 
doubtless be required from Councils to 
reinforce the staff of the recently cre- 
ated Fire Marshal’s Department. The 
league aims to secure the advice of an: 
engineer in giving preliminary instruc- 
tion in fire drills and to train the staff’ 
of volunteer investigators who have been 
assisting for two years in carrying on 
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the: field work of the league. The es- 


pecial duty of this staff will be to assist 


in establishing the fire drills in the fac- 
tories inspected by the industrial better- 
ment bureau of the Consumers’ League. 
These number some 200 and increase by 
about twenty-five a month. _ 

Although it is too early to ascertain 
the attitude of employers at. large toward 
this latest piece of industrial legislation, 
indications are that it will be welcomed 


by many. There was no opposition to. 


the bill by employers, and manufacturers 
had, since the Triangle factory disaster, 
frequently expressed a desire for com- 
pulsory fire drills to remove from their 
shoulders the responsibility of answering 
objections by unwilling employes. 


THE CONSTRUCTION CAMPS 
FIFTEEN MONTHS AFTER 


Just fifteen months after the article 
by Miss Wald and Miss Kellor! show- 
ing the living and working conditions in 
the two groups of construction camps 
along the Barge Canal and the new Cats- 
kill Aqueduct for New York city, J. J. 
Weber spent a month in studying the 
camps in the latter group which Miss 
Wald and Miss Kellor considered the 
better of the two. The study is so com- 
prehensive and detailed that it is impos- 
sible to give more than a brief summary 
of the conditions still existing in that 
group of construction camps. Twenty- 
nine of the most important camps were 
visited, and the investigation may there- 
fore be said to represent conditions all 
along the line of the aqueduct. 

As a general thing, the camps are well 
supplied with good drinking water at 
points conveniently accessible. In five 
camps, however, Gillespie (west of the 
Hudson) Degnon, King, Rice and Gan- 
ey, Pittsburgh (west of the Hudson) 
and Garrison, Mr. Weber found the 
water-supply inadequate, impure, or un- 
protected. In most of the camps west 
of the Hudson facilities for washing 
clothes are inadequate, while in most of 
the camps east of the Hudson they are 
adequate, especially in’ the Southern 
Aqueduct department. In nine he found 
shower baths, but only one of these was 
used. for its legitimate purpose. Gen- 

1THw Survny, January 1, 1910. 
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erally speaking, the sanitaries. are well ; 
cared for. The exceptions were the Car- . 
penter and Baxley and the Mason and 
Hanger camps at Cornwall, the condi- - 
tion at Mason.and Hanger, shaft 4, be- 
ing nothing less than disgraceful. In. 
most camps garbage was well disposed : 
of, but here again Mason and Hanger, 
shaft 4, were the chief offenders. 

With two or three minor exceptions, 
the camps have emergency hospitals as 
well as isolation hospitals or wards. 
Two or three of these are as well equip- 
ped as some of our smaller city hospitals, 
but in most instances they are merely 
emergency hospitals, equipped with a 
few beds and “first aid to the injured”’ 
outfits. In the “cut-and-cover” work 
most of the accidents occur in connec- 
tion with the running of the dinky cars, 
while in the tunnel work accidents are 
due mainly to falling buckets and rocks 
in the shafts and falling rock in the tun- 
nels themselves. Mr. Weber recom- 
mends more adequate means for pre- 
venting this latter form: of accident. 

Like Miss Wald and Miss Kellor, Mr. 
Weber especially condemns the “bull- 
pen” method of housing. In many of the 
camps he found indescribably filthy bed- 
clothing. The pine-board shanties and 
bull-pens lend themselves readily to the 
breeding of vermin, especially in the 
shanties occupied by aliens. He did not. 
find much overcrowding or evidence of 
a double shift of sleepers in the beds, 
but he believes that both will be common 
in the busy months of August and Sep- 
tember. Housing conditions were espe- 
cially bad at Camp Bradley near Croton 
Lake, where four men are compelled to 
occupy rooms about eight by ten feet 
in size. Camp Kensico and Camp Blakes- 
lee, where only two men are allowed in 
a room, were the best. Thirteen camps 
supplied kitchens. The best form of 
kitchen is connected with individual 
shacks but is not entered through the 
shacks, as at the American Pipe and 
Pittsburgh camps. 

In some camps the contractor himself 
runs a supply store. In eleven the pa-. 
drone was found as storekeeper and em-: 
ployment agent and in all cases he had 
some financial connection with the con- 
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tractor. In several instances the con- 
tractor is said to have threatened to 
“sack” those who did not trade at the 
padrone’s store. 

The following table shows the cost of 
food bought at a padrone’s store side by 
side with the cost for food of the same 
quality at a local grocer’s: 
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camps he visited, many of them being 
just beyond the line of the city’s. prop- 
erty. Though drunkenness is still a: 
great problem all along the aqueduct, the 
establishment of the board of water-sup- 
ply police in 1908 has done much to im- 
prove the situation. Pistol Row at High 
Falls, described by Miss Kellor and Miss 
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Mr. Weber -could find only one pa- 
drone who charged an employment fee. 

Aside from the main camp at Brown’s 
Station and Camp Kensico at Valhalla, 
the number of children in camp is 
smail. These usually find their way to 
the local school, though there is some 
truancy, and in one of the camps, pos- 
sibly, some illegal child labor. The two 
prominent educational centers on the 
works are at Brown’s Station and at 
Valhalla, the former supported by the 
Italian Immigration Society, the latter 
by the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants. The school at the camp 
at Brown’s Station is essentially for Ital- 
ians, who comprise about 45 per cent of 
the camp population. There is a day 
session for children and a night session 
for adults. The night school and recre- 
ation center carried on at the Valhalla 
Camp by Miss Moore until her death is 
now supported by the North American 
Civic League for Immigrants, which 
has on foot a plan for sending traveling 
moving-pictures to a number of camps 
east of the Hudson. Except for saloons, 
this is the full extent of the recreational 
opportunities. 

Mr. Weber found about eighty saloons 
within a radius of a half-mile of the 


Wald, has been cleared out, and condi- 
tions there are now comparatively 
decent. 

Industrial conditions are good in most 
sections of the work. The working day 
is uniformly of eight hours. On the 
cut-and-cover work the men _ usually 
work but one shift, while in the tunnel 
work they work three shifts as a rule. 
The cut-and-cover work is usually shut 
down in the winter, but the tunnel work 
is carried through the year. As a gen- 
eral thing, the men seemed to be satis- 
fied with the industrial conditions and 
the treatment they were receiving, but 
an occasional complaint was heard of 
shortage in wages or over-time work. 

In summing up, Mr. Weber recom- 
mends the following measures for im- 
proving conditions in the camps: better 
distribution of men in lodgings where 
fewer men are now employed than here- 
tofore, to prevent overcrowding, to- 
gether with an investigation of housing 
conditions in August and September 
when the full force will be at work; the 
elimination of padroni and the establish- 
ment of employment bureaus connected 
with societies interested in the immi- 
grant to which the contractors can look 
for their labor supply; circulating li- 
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braries and other recreational opportuni- 
ties; adequate rooms at the shafts on 
the tunnel work where the men can have 
their clothing dried; the introduction in 
future contracts of a provision that con- 
tractors shall send a man through the 
tunnel at least twice a day during actual 
excavations to scale the ceiling and dis- 
lodge all loose rock; a request to the 
power manufacturing companies that 
they print their instructions in foreign 
languages as well as in English. 


CITY PLANNING COMMISSION 
FOR METROPOLITAN BOSTON 


There were two important municipal 
events in Boston last week. Governor 
Foss appointed a Metropolitan Planning 
Commission and the Boston City Council 
appropriated $50,000 for the construction 
of five convenience stations. 

The members of the planning com- 
mission, Edward A. Filene, chairman, 
John Nolen and J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Jt., are unpaid and their powers are 
purely advisory. They will study the 
feasibility of city planning for Metro- 
politan. Boston and make recommenda- 
tions to the Legislature of 1912. 
bill providing for the appointment of the 
commission was the leading section of the 
year’s work of. Boston—1915. While its 
powers are not so extensive as might be 
desired, its work is expected to lead to a 
general interest in city planning for the 
Metropolitan district and to result in 
more comprehensive work after its re- 
port has been submitted. 

The growing interest in city planning 
in Boston is further indicated by an 
ordinance now under consideration by 
the City Council to create an advisory 
city planning commission for the city 
proper. This ordinance provides for 
appointment by the mayor of a commis- 
sion of five persons with power to in- 
vestigate and recommend comprehensive 
improvements for the future growth of 
the city. 

The appropriation of $50,000 for five 
convenience stations on sites endorsed by 
a joint conference committee of Boston— 
1915 meets a crying need, as the city has 
now only twelve.such conveniences. 
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MILWAUKEE INSTITUTE 
OF SOCIAL SERVICE 


Milwaukee has experienced a very 
significant social awakening. A central 
factor has been the Institute of Munici- 
pal and Social Service carried on under 
the direction of the extension division 
of the State University. The course of 
study, conferences, lectures, and obser- 
vation trips conducted by this institute 
constituted a successful experiment in 
social and civic education which has 
aroused wide interest. 

A part of the success of this experi- 
ment was due to the spontaneous origin 
of the institute movement. The need 
for teaching in civic and philanthropic 
work impressed itself on several prom- 
inent social workers at about the same 
time. Conferénces. were held, as a re- 
sult of which one of those present de= 
clared, “I am -interested enough in this: 
proposition to find out whether such a 
thing is possible and to find out now!” 

Turning to the telephone he called up 
Dr. Louis E. Reber, dean of the’ ex- 
tension division of the State University 
at Madison, and asked him whether the 
extension division would be willing to 
establish a course in civics, municipal ef- 
ficiency, and philanthropy in the com- 
ing fall, provided there was sufficient: 
Milwaukee support. ; 

At the Wisconsin State University, 
when people ask about the scope of the 
work of the extension division, they 
show a map Of the entire state divided 
into extension districts, and say, “This 
is our campus!’ so it was not surpris- 
ing that Professor Reber replied to the 
long-distance question, “Yes, if there is 
sufficient support, and with the under- 
standing of course that anything which 
we do shall be entirely non-partisan and 
of a scientific and practical character. 
Give. me the particulars.” 

Shortly after this an announcement 
was made that a resident of Milwaukee, 
had placed $3000 in the hands of Mayor 
Seidel, to be devoted to the establishment 
of a school of civics and philanthropy 
on a non-sectarian and non-partisan 
basis. Stimulated by this, a committee 
of twelve was formed of which the Rev- 
erend Frederick Edwards, rector of St. 
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James Church, was chairman, and H. H. 
Jacobs warden of the University Set- 
tlement, secretary. The institute as car- 
ried out has been a joint work of this 
committee and of the university exten- 
sion. The city administration co-oper- 
ated by furnishing a room for the use 
of the extension division and giving 
use of the City Council chamber for the 
public sessions. 

The general purpose of the institute 
as finally established is stated in the pre- 
liminary announcement as follows: 

Believing that the need is great for ex- 
pert service, particularly in the care of the 
unfortunate and the defective, in the preven- 
tion of crime and vice, and in the lessening 
of poverty, not only through the change of 
economic conditions but also by raising the 
power of individuals as they now live and 
work, those who have been instrumental in 
establishing this institute, which has been 
made possible at this time by the generosity 
of one of Milwaukee’s citizens, seek to learn 
and to apply more perfectly the laws of. sci- 
entific philanthropy to the conduct of public 
and private affairs in the city. The purpose 
is to establish in Milwaukee a center of study, 
information, and training in social reform, so- 
cial welfare, and municipal efficiency. 

Two courses were given by the insti- 
tute, an evening course on Municipal 
Functions and Problems and one in the 
afternoon on Philanthropy and_ Social 
Uplift. The latter was under the direc- 
tion of Anna Garlin Spencer of the New 
York School of Philanthropy. It con- 
sisted of conferences, observation trips, 
assigned readings, and lectures.. The 
needs of three classes of persons were es- 
pecially considéred: institutional work- 
ers, friendly visitors, and visiting nurses. 
These groups mét weekly in classes and 
conferences and the enrollment in this 
part of the work amounted to an even 
one hundred. The lectures given by 
Mrs. Spencer embraced a general sur- 
vey of the entire field of philanthropy 
beginning with the defective, the crim- 
inal, and delinquent classes and passing 
on to the public and private care of 
paupers, the aged, the infirm, dependent 
children, and needy families. Medical 
relief, housing, and the unemployed were 
also considered. Over two hundred reg- 
istered hearers made these and the other 
lectures the object of their especial atten- 
tion during the winter. 

The consideration of Municipal Func- 
tions and Problems was confined to for- 


mal lectures by experts, extending 
through five months. During the earlier 
part of this time, these pertained to mat- 
ters of social progress and philanthropy 
similar to those considered in the classes 
and conferences. Later in the course 
the lectures covered a wider range of 
civic topics, many of which were live 
questions in the state Legislature then 
in session,’ Throughout the institute 
there were excellent audiences and often, 
at the close of the formal program, spon- 
taneous conferences followed, lasting 
some times nearly an hour, Officials 
of the new city administration availed 
themselves of the opportunity afforded 
for private conferences. The coopera- 
tion of the Russell Sage Foundation was 
given in the services of H. H. Hart, who 
conducted special conferences on child 
saving, and F. H. McLean, who did spec- 
ial work in the line of charity organiza- 
tion problems. 
_ A symposium on Employer’s Liabil- 
ity, participated in by members of the 
state Legislature, drew a large audience, 
representative of all the interests con- 
cerned, and well illustrated the possi- 
bilities of popular educational work of 
this kind. seas . 

Foundations have been. laid by the 
work of this institute for many efforts, 
plans for which have not yet been fully 
matured. It is authoritatively announc- 
ed that the construction of model -tene- 
ments will be undertaken by private phil- 
anthropy in the near future. A very 
tangible and valuable result already ob- 
tained is the organization of a state con- 
ference of charities and corrections, 
which has been effected by the inspira- 
tion of the institute. The program for 
the first conference in October has al- 
ready been arranged. 

Another result is the development of 
an appreciation of the value of investi- 
gation and education in this work, which 
will be likely to insist that an institute 
of a similar nature shall become a per- 
manent feature of the civic life of Mil- 
waukee, It is understood that the Uni- 
versity extension division considers the 
Milwaukee experiment such a thorough 
success that shorter institutes in smaller 
cities are likely to become a regular part 
of its general information and welfare 
work. 
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EDITORIAL GRIST 


SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR 
PHILADELPHIA 
J. PRENTICE MURPHY 


Superintendent Children’s Bureau 


In the beautiful forests of Arden, part 
of the interesting community at Arden, 
Del., there met on June 24-25 a repre- 
sentative group of the men engaged in 
social work in Philadelphia to discuss a 
united social program for the city during 
the coming winter. Such an early ses- 
sion was fixed upon in order that the 
next few months might bring some de- 
tailed consideration of the plans pro- 
posed. 

From time to time the many boards of 
managers have checked up a number of 
the social service tasks needing attention 
in the community. These were recently 
tabulated and the inventory statement of 
a few of Philadelphia’s most urgent 
social needs was used as a basis for the 
discussion at Arden, The fifty odd needs 
noted were considered from the stand- 
point of their primary importance and 
of their practicability as parts of a work- 
ing plan for next winter. It was felt 
that much could be accomplished if 
everybody concentrated on a few big 
definite things. 

It was also felt that the winter might 
properly begin with a local conference 
of charities to be held for three days in 
December, thereby to focus attention on 
the many social problems of the town. 
In this connection Prof. Carl Kelsey of 
the University of Pennsylvania spoke of 
the proposed fall meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, which is to be given up to the 
consideration of a general social survey 
of Philadelphia. The group felt very 
strongly that a detailed survey of Phila- 
delphia, much after the Pittsburgh Sur- 
vey, is exceedingly important; that it 
should take up such matters as the stand- 
ard of living, local effects of certain 
dangerous and unhealthful trades and 
occupations, housing, exclusion of chil- 
dren from vice districts, etc. 
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All favored (1) a united charities 
building ; (2) an active campaign leading 
to closer relatidéns between the church 
and social agencies; (3) wider use of the 
social data as embodied in the thousands 
of family history records of various social 
agencies; (4) complete re-organization 
of the juvenile court; (5) the formation 
of a state charities aid association with 


offices in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia ; 


(6) the starting of a lyceum bureau from 
which there would go out a group of 
men and women qualified to speak on 
social topics in the churches, and before 
labor organizations and women’s clubs 
throughout the state. The executive 
board of the state charities aid associa- 
tion is to be representative of the whole 
state. The lack of such an agency is 
costing the Commonwealth dearly. Its 
existence and active participation in 
state-wide activities would be a strong 
factor in making more effective our 
legislative needs. 

It is hoped that in the conference 
special attention will be given legislation, 
for last winter’s dismal failure in this 
connection makes continued disorgani- 
zation not only wasteful but a serious 
indictment of the intelligence of a large 
number of the people throughout the 
state. Many other needs were talked 
about, but the above were considered 
the most important and certainly enough 
for even a Philadelphia winter. The 
good-fellowship shown at the meetings 
at Arden cannot but be helpful in the 
working out of local problems. Another 
meeting is to be held early in the fall, 
when it is hoped to have a much larger 
group present for the intensive moulding 
into shape of the winter’s plans. 


“SOME GREAT CAUSE” 
AND THE SOCIAL 
WORKER 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

Church of the Messiah, New York 

Very remarkable, within recent years, 
has been our growing appreciation of 
the complexity of the various social 
problems of the time. It seems as 
though there were no disease so sim- 
ple, no child so small, no home so 
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humble, but that it involved the whole 
fabric of the social organism. Here, for 
example, is Dr. Adolphus Knopf, the dis- 
tinguished medical expert, raising the 
question in a recent tract on Tubercu- 
losis and Congestion of what must be 
done to conquer the Great White Plague. 


What we must do is to improve the living 
conditions of the masses.... Not until we 
insist upon lower buildings and wider streets 

. not until all our old tenement houses are 
replaced by modern tenement houses with roof 
gardens—not until we have interspersed even 
these model tenements with multiple parks and 
playgrounds—not until this fearful congestion, 
which is now the curse of our civilization, 
has been done away with—not until the child 
has a chance to play outdoors without being 
obliged to make a playground of the crowded 
streets—not until our traffic facilities will en- 
able the laborer to travel in comfort and with 
rapidity to his sanitary home. ... not until 
even the humblest of workers has a place which 
he calls “home”—in short, not until we give 
the laborer in return for his labor all to which 
he is entitled, will tuberculosis be a thing of 
the past. 


In other words, the height of build- 
ings and the width of streets, tenement- 
house regulation and playground facili- 
ties, rapid transit and suburban homes, 
hours, and wages, and conditions of la- 
bor—in short, all of the complexities of 
our whole industrial and social system 
are the things immediately involved in a 
single case of tuberculosis. And this 
is only one illustration among dozens 
which will come instantly to the mind of 
every social worker. 

It is this fact which has convinced the 
modern social worker that he is engaged 
upon a task the proportions of which far 
transcend anything conceived by his 
predecessor of even a generation ago. 
The isolated case of disease, poverty, 
criminality has disappeared, and in its 
place appears the social structure itself. 
The individual has been merged by im- 
perceptible degrees into the society of 
which he is a part, and by which, to a 
very large extent, he has been moulded ; 
and today nothing seems to remain but 
that which it has become a commonplace 
to call “the social question.” For the 
first time the social worker has come to 
his own, and sees himself in his reality 
as a worker with society. 

But while this is perhaps the most con- 
spicuous fact in the social service ac- 
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tivities of our day, it still remains true, 
it seems to me, that the social worker is 
distressingly slow in following out this 
conception to its logical conclusions. Un- 
less 1 am wholly wrong in my observa- 
tions, the typical social worker is still 
too much concerned with individual 
cases, and not enough with the social 
complications of these cases. eis 
still too much of a worker and too little 
of a reformer. In other words there are 
“some great causes’ today which are 
challenging the service of all right-mind- 
ed men and women. There are “some 
new Messiahs” who are proclaiming the 
advent of the Kingdom of God, and bid- 
ding men and women to answer the sum- 
mons. In these circumstances, the so- 
cial workers, for the reasons stated if 
for no others, should be the first to arise 
and cry like the prophet of old: “Here 
am I, send me!” But who can say that 
this is the case to the extent that we 
have a right to expect? . 

For example, we who are social work- 
ers in churches, settlements, or charity 
organizations should constitute in this 
country the bone and sinew of the in- 
ternational peace movement. It is not 
so much that actual war is the breeder 
of every social misery, as it is that prep- 
arations for war involve the practical 
paralysis of all thorough-going social 
endeavor. Nothing is more clear today, 
in all our western countries, than that 
the social problem in many of its most 
vital phases has passed quite beyond the 
field of private philanthropy and into the 
field of national action. Disease, pov- 
erty, crime, the protection of the work- 
er from sickness, accident, and old age, 
the conservation of natural resources, 
unemployment—all these are problems 
for the nation, and all involve for 
their proper solution the establishment 
of extensive governmental machinery 
and the expenditure of enormous pub- 
lic funds. And little, comparatively 
speaking, is done, for the reason that 
60 per cent, 70 per cent, and some- 
times a larger proportion of the 
national revenues, must be used for the 
building and maintenance of the stupen- 
dous war armaments of: modern times. 
If for no higher purpose than that of 
liberating millions of dollars for the con- 
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quest of disease, the abolition of poverty, 

the conservation of natural and human 
resources, the social worker should be 
the most enthusiastic, uncompromising, 
and fanatical of peace advocates. He 
should insist that if we must have war it 
shall be war against the multiplying 
social evils in city, state, and nation; and 
that if we must spend our money for 
armaments, they shall be the armaments 
of physician and clergyman and social 
-worker, and not the armaments of gen- 
eral and admiral. 

Again, we social workers should do 
all that lies within our power to smite 
the political machines, which in spite of 
a decade of unexampled moral agitation 
are still dominant in most of our cities 
‘and states. There is not a social prob- 
lem. of however little significance which 
does not have political causes or com- 
plications of the greatest importance. 
Ill-paved streets, indecent homes, inade- 
quate legislation and inspection, a cor- 
rupt police force, violated statutes, inade- 
quate revenues, saloons, gambling-hous- 
es, and other dens of vice—all these are 
omnipresent factors of every social 
problem of the time, and all go straight 
back to the corrupt political machines, 
which in times of fatness flourish on 
public plunder, and in times of leanness 
‘render impotent a so-called reform or 
business administration. Urgent as are 
the specific problems of disease and pov- 
erty in our great cities, I sometimes 
think that we; who are grappling with 
them could not do a better thing than 
abandon them all for a time, and devote 
our time and strength to one great and 
long-sustained campaign for the capture 
of the city and state administration. In 
New York, for example, nothing per- 
‘manent or fundamental for social better- 
ment can be achieved until Tammany is 
wiped off the map; and we social work- 
ers cannot be excused if the reign of the 
‘Hall is much longer continued. Preven- 
tion of waste and theft, new sources of 
revenue, honest, efficient, and enlight- 
ened administration—all these lie at the 
very heart of social progress; and all 
mean a political battle for social workers. 

This plea for the entrance of social 
‘workers into the field of city and state 
politics leads me directly to what I re- 
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_gard as the most important “great cause” 


to which we can give allegiance—the na- 
tional political situation. Nothing is 


-more evident than the fact that neither 


of the two leading political parties has 
any conception of the meaning of the 
“social question.” Indeed, they do not © 
even seem to know that such a question 
exists. Read the last platforms of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties, and 
where do you find therein any refer- 
ence to the social problems of the hour? 
Here are the old familiar party cries— 
here are the oft-repeated references to in- 
dustrial prosperity, increasing population, 
abounding trade, etc., etc—here are cer- 
tain pledges to reform defective party 
machinery—but of any recognition of 
“the social question” and of any attempt 
to answer that question, there is not a 
trace. 

The fact of the matter is the old-line 
parties—survivals, both of them, of past 
epochs—have no social knowledge and 
certainly no social: vision. Hence do 
proposals for the conservation of natural 
resources, for a federal child labor law, 
for a federal children’s bureau, for a 
national department of health, for em- 
ployers’ liability laws, for old age pen- 
sions, for national education, fail to 
arouse interest among our national leg- 
islators and languish in committee 
pigeon-holes. Even the Progressive Re- 
publican League is a disappointment in 
its apparently complete absorption in 
problems of political ways and means 
and its indifference to the larger so- 
cial needs of the hour. What we 
need. today is a new party—a party 
dedicated to the abolition of poverty as 
the newly-formed republican party of 
1856 was dedicated to the abolition of 
slavery. It is time, long since, that the 
social workers roused themselves to the 
realization of the fact that this problem, 
like that of slavery, is not fundamentally 
an economic or industrial problem, but 
from the standpoint of practical achieve- 
ment at least a political problem—and 
acted accordingly. Only one set of re- 
formers has seen this fact with clear 
vision—the socialists. Some of us be- 
long to this party already, not necessarily 
because we believe in socialism, but be- 
cause we believe that it is necessary to 
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find the ultimate solution of our social 
ills in the field of national politics. All 
social workers must soon belong to this 
same party, unless another is organized. 
Neither democracy nor republicanism 
presents any hope in this direction. It 
is obviously socialism—or better ! 

Here now are only a few chance illus- 
trations of the larger implications of 
“the social question”’—of “the great 
causes” which are inextricably involved 
‘in the least of these pressing problems 
of human welfare. The social worker 
is something more than a mere “worker” 
after all—he must be reformer, crusad- 
er, prophet as well. Let us see the 
vision—let us hear the call—and then 
let us answer unfalteringly, “Here am I!” 


BEQUESTS FOR PHILAN- 
THROPY?* 


FELIX ADLER 
Leader Society for Ethical Culture, New York 


A few suggestions are here offered 
intended rather to stimulate thinking than 
to formulate precise rules. 

1. Gratitude toward persons or insti- 
tutions that have exercised a markedly 
beneficent influence on one’s own devel- 
opment: this point is too obvious to re- 
quire elaboration. Gifts and bequests 
made to schools and colleges belong in 
this category. At the present day it may 
even be desirable to issue a warning 
against the lavishing of favors upon one’s 
own college to the neglect of other insti- 
tutions that perhaps are more in need 
and equally deserving. Partisan loyalty 
should not obscure the claims of dispas- 
sionate philanthropy. 

2. Special interest in those who follow 
the same calling: benefactions under this 
head would have for their object to en- 
large the opportunities and to remove the 
kinds of distress peculiar to those whose 
work in life is the same as our own. 
Physicians, lawyers, clergymen, artists, 
merchants, teachers, etc., have a special 
obligation toward their colleagues. Obli- 


1Advance article from Post-Mortem Use of 
wealth including a consideration of ante-mortem 
fts, from the legal point of view, by Daniel 
. Remsen; from the ethical poise of Meal by 
eight representative men. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
‘New York, publishers. The full title of this 
chapter is, Principles Which Should Govern the 
Mcking of Bequests for Philanthropic Purposes. 
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gation corresponds to familiarity with 
needs: we know better the needs of per- 
sons in the same walk of life than those 
of outsiders; we know in the former case 
exactly where the shoe is likely to pinch; 
we can, therefore, act more wisely in pro- 
viding means of improvement and relief. 
The endowment of chairs for the teach- : 
ing of subjects not yet included in the 
curriculum of professional schools or in- 
sufficiently emphasized, traveling fellow- 
ships, special loan funds, may be men- 
tioned as instances of what could be done 
in this direction. 

3. Concentration, or selection of some 
principal object of benefaction. The 
principal object should be a cause or 
movement calculated to produce the 
greatest possible good in the uplifting of 
mankind. Different objects would appeal 
to different minds: economic reform will 
commend itself to some; to others, the 
improvement of the system of education; 
to others, movements intended to pro- 
mote the national health; to others, mis- 
sionary propaganda, etc. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the individual, 
in selecting a special cause or causes to 
which he will leave a considerable portion 
of his wealth, is not morally free to fol- 
low mere prejudice or caprice, but that, 
regarding himself as the steward of a 
part of the capital of society, he is under 
obligation to seek earnestly for light and 
to select the channel into which ‘he will 
pour his gifts only after the most care- 
ful and disinterested investigation and re- 
flection. 

4. Contributing one’s quota to the 
maintenance of the ordinary charities or 
philanthropies such as hospitals, institu- 
tions for orphan children, institutions 
which minister to the relief of the indi- 
gent, etc. Our civilization has not yet 
reached the stage in which we can truly 
affirm that no human being is allowed 
to perish for want of the absolute neces- 
saries of existence. Our municipal and 
state institutions are inadequate to cover 
the needs of the deserving; private phil- 
ranthopy must step into the breach—and 
it is surely the duty of all who have the 
means to do so—to help in satisfying the 
primary needs of their fellows. 

It may not, perhaps, be superfluous or 
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presumptuous to add the following brief 
counsels:—Do not wait till the hour of 
death is at hand, but give, if possible, 
during your lifetime, so that you may 
participate in the administration of your 
benefactions and may receive the edu- 
cation, the increase of insight into social 
needs, which comes of such participation. 

Exercise the utmost foresight in pro- 
viding for the substantial fulfillment of 
your wishes, but do not impair the free- 
dom of action of those who come after 
you. See to it that they carry out the 
spirit of your intentions, but do not im- 
pose the weight of the dead hand on the 
life of posterity. 

Finally, in providing for children and 
those near of kin, be just to their higher 
interests as human beings, as well as to 
their material interests: do not, there- 
fore, by loading them with excessive 
wealth, exempt them from the salutary 
necessity to make good their place in so- 
ciety by independent efforts; leave them 
enough to put them into conditions which 
will enable them to deploy their ener- 
gies to the best advantage, but do not 
paralyze the motives which prompt to 
the putting forth of energy. 


BOOKS FOR SOCIAL 


WORKERS 
LILLIAN BRANDT 


Contributing Editor 


Democracy AND THE OverMAN. By Charles 

* Zueblin. B. W. Huebsch. New York. 1g!I0. 
Pp. 217. Price $1.00; by mail of THe Sur- 
VEY, $1.08, 

Soctatism—A CriticAL ANALYSIS. 


Skelton, Ph.D. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
Panys © Boston.) 1oITs - bp. 13201, Price 
($1.50; by mail of THr Survey, $1.61. 

SIDELIGHTS ON CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 
By John Spargo. B. W. Heubsch. New 
York. 1911. Pp. 154. Price $1.00; by mail 


of THE Survey, $1.07. 

Import AND OuTLOOK oF SocrALism. By New- 
ton Mann. James H. West Company. Bos- 
ton.’ 191d. Pp. 336. Price $r.so* by, mail 
of THE Survey, $1.62. 

CorRUPTION IN AMERICAN PoLiTICcS AND LIFE. 
By Robert C. Brooks. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. New York. 1910. Pp. 326. 
Price $1.25; by mail of THE Survey, $1.37. 

SoOcIALISM AND SuPERIOR Bratns. By G. Ber- 
nard Shaw. John Lane Company. New 
York. 1910. Pp. 59. Price, seventy cents; 
by mail of Tur Survey, eighty-five cents. 
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Tue Common SENSE.oF MuNIcIPAL TRADING. 
By G. Bernard Shaw. John Lane Company. 
New_York. 1911. Pp. 120. Price seventy- 
five cents; by mail of THr Survey, eighty- 
two cents. 


Professor Zueblin makes a scathing im- 
peachment of our most powerful class, the 
business men, who form “the American proto- 
type of the Overman—a winning personality 
in the sense of ‘heads I win, tails you lose’.” 
The author administers chastisement with an 
impartial and unrelenting hand to the “over- 
estimated Anglo-Saxon” andthe “over-com- 
placent American”; but he is spared one task, 
since the “superstition of sex’, he announces, 
is already “overthrown”. ~ However, “millions 
of women are left whose capacity is never test- 
ed because’. . . they are the recipients of char- 
ity. The charity may be disguised by the love 
of a devoted husband, but they are still stunted 
by subservience to a patriarchal administra- 
tion.’ What shall be done with these darling 
wives, the victims of conjugal affection? “Re- 
cipients of charity” are the special clients of 
social workers and yet (who knows?) in their 
own homes they may be demoralizing some 
petted woman, a “recipient of charity,” who 
does nothing but keep house and train babies 
for a living. “The entrance of ‘woman into 
the actual economic struggle,” the writer 
grants, “seems undesirable for the race, be- 
cause of the value of the prolongation of in- 
fancy and of the constant availability of a 
mother’s care.’ So, after all, heaven be 
praised, a mother is as noble as a sténog- 
rapher, a home-maker as worthy as a factory- 
Perhaps “a system of pensions for 
mothers might be devised” which would re- 
lease them from dependence upon the earn- 
ings of fond fathers, and save them from the 
stigma of being “recipients of charity.” 

Professor Zueblin’s engaging castigation 
might form part of Professor Skelton’s ac- 
count of “the socialist indictment” in his re- 
markably penetrating and adequate critical an- 
alysis of socialism. In the recent deluge of 
books on this general subject none has sur- 
passed this prize essay in power of exposition, 
dissection, and rebuttal. After a full expo- 
sure of the bitter ills in our society to which 
socialists have mainly called attention the 
writer attempts to show that other remedies 
than socialism are being applied successfully. 
“While it declines to follow the advice of the 
socialist and play the whole game itself, the 
state gives inestimable service by acting as 
referee.” Like many modern opponents of 
socialism the author refuses to support indi- 
vidualism or “the mythical laissez-faire bogey.” 
By adopting a large part of the socialist pro- 
gram, he claims, society makes socialism un- 
necessary. “Codes of factory legislation have 
been formed which are virtually working- 
men’s charters. A national minimum of sani- 
tation and of light and space is prescribed, the 
labor of childen of tender years: prohibited, 
the hours of work of older children, women, 


‘and in many instances, men, ‘regulated, safe- 
‘guards against accidents and occupational dis- 
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‘ease demanded, the time and manner of paying 
wages strictly stipulated.” Opportunist social- 
ists used to claim all such extensions of gov- 
ernmental protection—which were certainly ab- 
horrent to the stern and unbending individual- 
ists of the Manchester school—as concessions 
to socialism. But Professor Skelton claims 
these and a hundred other efforts of the state 
to protect the weak, train the unskilled, pre- 
vent fraud, insure against accident, and re- 
strict the exploitation of one man by another 
as the fruit of the prevailing system and an 
argument against socialism.. What’s in a 
name? A program of radical reform will be 
equally effective whether adopted under one 
label or another! 

Against the extreme or (some would say) 
the perfection of socialism Professor Skelton 
makes a telling case. He is able to show that 
“since Darwin’s day we have attained an en- 
tirely different conception of development, and 
the Marxian theory of progress is left with- 
out a credible intellectual basis.” He sub- 
jects the modern socialist ideal to a searching 
dissection and is able to prove that the 
guesses by socialists about the organization of 
the future state are mutually discordant and 
like railway schedules “subject to change.” So 
far have the plans and specifications been 
modified that “it is tacitly admitted that the 
socialist program of the collective ownership 
and operation of all the instruments of 


production would not work.’ So _ oppo- 
nents of the type of the author and re- 
visionist - socialists are coming together. 


Neither untrammelled competition nor unlim- 
ited collectivism is practicable, and the only 
dispute is as to how big a dose of collectivism 
shall be injected into the body of competitive 
industry.. Every piece of collectivism, from 
the moment of its adoption, will be claimed on 
the one hand as an expression of the newer 
individualism, and each bit of industry which 
socialist theorists leave to private ownership 
on the other hand they will assert to be un- 
essential to socialism. 

Mr. Newton Mann in “Import and Outlook 
of Socialism” is a propagandist and yet he 
also is critical of the teachings of Karl Marx. 
He would rather found socialism upon the 
teachings of Jesus than upon the materialistic 
interpretation of history, though “it seems not 
within the limits of possibility that the church 
will become a furthering agency of the social- 
ist movement in time to be of much service.” 
And the workmen themselves are no more 
ready, he says, to inaugurate the co-operative 
commonwealth. A spiritual regeneration 
must come along with careful experiment at 
Utopia-building. 

Robert C. Brooks would admit the soft im- 
peachment that American political life is too 
corrupt to nourish that fine spirit of mutual 
helpfulness demanded by the co-operative 
commonwealth. He makes a painful and dis- 
heartening exposure of corruption in business, 
politics, the professions, and journalism (not 
ranked, yet, as a profession). A thorough 
diagnosis is essential to a cure. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


A reading of 
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this unsparing and unexaggerated account of 
a wide-spread social disease is likely to give 
pause to those enthusiasts who see in democ- 
racy the cure for all injustice and hope by the 
ballot-box alone to regenerate mankind. 

John Spargo, in “Sidelights om Contempo- 
rary Socialism,” addresses chiefly the elect. 
Conscious that many of the teachings attrib- 
uted to Karl Marx have been riddled and yet 
anxious to preserve for the socialist movement 
all the enthusiasm and devotion of the Marx- 
ists, he essays to show, for the edification of 
the saints, that Marx himself was not a 
Marxist and that, really, the revisionists are 
the truest disciples of the master. On the 
other hand, George Bernard Shaw, who dis- 
posed of Marxian dogmas to his own and 
other people’s satisfaction long years ago, 
now tilts at Mr. Mallock, the protagonist 
whom the Civic Federation, surely in ignor- 
ance, called to “come over and help us”. As. 
a relief from the solemn dissertations already 
noticed Mr. Shaw’s lightsome treatment of 
actual life and his gay way of making mince- 
meat of Mr. Mallock may be recommended. He 
makes even municipal ownership interesting, 
for, as he does not know that American crit- 
ics claim that municipal ownership is a part 
of individualism and has nothing to do with 
socialism, he treats it as if it were important 
from the socialist point of view. Without 
statistics, he makes a strong brief in its favor. 
Such work is of course less fascinating than 
sketching the future of the globe and deter- 
mining the industrial life of generations yet 
unborn; but possibly it is just as useful and 
certainly it comes nearer to the problems which 
voters must settle in this decade. 


JouHn Martin. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The moderate papers of the Pacific Coast 
are quite as concerned to keep in check the 
fanatical opponents of organized labor during 
the progress of the trial of the men accused 
of dynamiting the Los Angeles Times Build- 
ing as they are to deprecate violence in its 
supporters. The California Outlook, which 
has always been in strong opposition to the 
methods of fighting for “industrial freedom” 
adopted by General Otis, editor of the Times, 
allows scarcely an issue to go to press with- 
out some restraining word. A recent issue 
warns the people of California that if our 
civilization is to endure, it must not put its 
dependence in sleuths, since “unhappy Russia 
has demonstrated its inability to establish so- 
cial peace or contentment by espionage.” 

“Above all,” the editorial goes on, “during 
the trying weeks, perhaps months, that are to 
come, let the men of Los Angeles, yes, of Cali- 
fornia, keep their heads, guard their speech, 
yet uphold justice with firmness. Let us try, 
if we may, to come to understand what the 
trouble is all about. 
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“For centuries men have struggled for lib- 
erty to join with their fellows in the making 
and maintaining of self-government, and the 
struggle is still going on—through all times 
and climes, among all peoples, raising up fan- 
atics whose tempestuous zeal keeps them ever 
upon the border land of criminality. In fact, 
the John Browns and the Mazzinis of his- 
tory are by some exalted as patriots and by 
others condemned as criminals. Blood flowed 
where they walked. 

“From desiring civil liberty and union with 
their fellows they that labor have come. to 
desire industrial liberty and union with their 
fellows for the advancement of their com- 
mon welfare. As their fathers, throughout 
generations gone, were confronted with. the 
doctrine of the divine right of kingly author- 
ity, or the .authority of some constitutional 
aristocracy or oligarchy, so now the leaders 
of industrial democracy are withstood by the 
demand on the part of the employer of his 
unqualified right to ‘run his own business in 
his own way.’ 

“This city of Los Angeles, and this state of 
California, among other cities and other 
states, now has to deal with one of these 
atrocities of fanatacism in the name of lib- 
erty, bloody, piteous, horrible. Let us, dur- 
ing the ordeal, comport ourselves like twen- 
tieth century men. Let us not be of the num- 
ber of those primitive peoples whom twenty 
centuries of Christianizing influences have 
still left pagan in instinct and philosophy, 
holding that there must be an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life, and*that 
exemplary vengeance is the remedy for 
fanatical atrocity. It is not and never was. 
The only remedy, the only palliative even, 
that ever was applied successfully, was justice, 
even-handed, unimpassioned, lawful justice. 
~ “Tet, therefore, the trials of these accused 
men proceed by due process of law rather than 
by newspaper, but, if it be possible, without 
that breaking down of the machinery of jus- 
tice and demoralization of the community life 
which brought the graft prosecutions in San 
Francisco to naught, or next to naught, com- 
pared with the requirements of justice. Jus- 
tice, soberly administered, disarms, while ven- 
geance, meted out in wrath, raises up a hun- 
dred criminal fanatics where there was one 
before and leaves our last state worse than 
our first. 

“And suffer us not to be blind to the cru- 
cial fact that democracy in industry is as ever- 
lastingly right and feasible, and sure to come, 
as democracy in government; that it is so 
grounded in the eternal verities that not even 
the excesses and criminalities of its own ad- 
herents can so crush it that it will not rise 
again.” SAS aes 

x OK Ox 

“Tf you see a thousand hands in your 
plant, take another look. Look deeper and 
you will find a thousand brains. 
In these brains lie. the real assets of 
your business. These brains can be set in mo- 
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tion; then you'll get real co-operation in car- 
rying out well-laid plans.” 

This is the inscription on the cover of Hu- 
man Engineering, a new monthly magazine, 
edited by Winthrop Talbot, published “to 
provide employers a means of exchanging ex- 
periences on the human side of industry and 
a forum for the discussion of the conserva- 
tion of human energy.” 

An editorial in the April issue explains the 
purpose of the magazine in more detail: 

“Here and there throughout the land there 
have been single employers who have recog- 
nized the practical value of justice and health- 
ful conditions for -work. . In the inevitable 
combinations of business interests many firms 
are forcing now upon the public an intense 
consideration of the principles underlying co- 
operation. * * * Many ideas and ideals 
commonly accepted in business five years ago 
ate being scrapped to-day in every leading 
industry. Just as we are trying to prevent 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, and cancer by sane 
living, sanitation, and hygiene, we are likewise 
realizing that labor disputes, strikes, boy- 
cotts, lockouts, misery, and poverty can be 
prevented and should be prevented by better 
business methods.” 

In the same issue appears articles on fac- 
tory ventilation, on organization of business 
men for the improvement of industrial condi- 
tions, on phases of welfare work by Magnus 
W. Alexander of the General Electric Com- 
pany, and by Emma S. Brittin of the Joseph 
and Feiss Company of Cleveland. An ab- 
stract of the recent meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science on 
work accidents is reprinted from THE SurRvEY, 
as well as many of the papers on welfare, 
sanitation, and efficiency read before the 
meeting of the Metal Trades Association. 

An important feature of the magazine is a 
directory of firms which have established 
methods of industrial betterment. 

Subscription to Human Engineering is $1.00 
a year, the address Station B, Cleveland, 
Ohio. whit 

, Pe 

The proceedings of the first annual meeting 
of the American Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality, which 
was held in November, 1910, have been pub- 
lished in a volume of 356 pages, containing 
thirty-three papers, reports of discussions on 
these, reports of affiliated societies, and a 
catalog of exhibits. The volume, which is 
sold for three dollars, can be obtained of the 
association, 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 

* * x 

The consular report of Hernando de Soto 
at Palermo furnishes the following facts on 
Italian emigrants, based in part on the in- 
vestigations of the Italian Committee on Emi- 
gration: in 1909, 625,637 passports were grant- 
ed by the Italian government, representing an 
increase of almost 139,000 over the preceding 
year. Between 1902-1909, 58 per cent of the 
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emigrants to America returned ‘home, this last 
percentage of repatriation being in part due to 
financial depression in the United States. The 
vast majority brought home savngs of from 
$193 to $965, which most of them invested, the 
culture. 

The approximate number of Italians at pres- 
ent resident in foreign countries is about 
5,000,000, practically all in the Americas. Al- 
most half are settled in Brazil and Argentina, 
over a third in North America. Remitttances 
to the amount of $965,000 are sent home an- 
nually by these immigrants. 

x OK Ox 


The Chief, journal of the civil service, calls 
attention to the arbitrary power of the police 
commissioner of New York to suspend a mem- 
ber of the force against whom charges have 
been brought, and for an indefinite period be- 
fore bringing him to trial. The Chief urges a 
fixed limit to the period of suspension with- 
out pay, and give the instance of a man who 
has been under suspension for the last. six 
months with no end as yet in sight. He is 
forced to report for duty while under sus- 
pension, which effectually cuts him off, as it is 
meant to do, from outside earnings. Such a 
system of delayed justice only serves to arouse 
pity for the victim, regardless of whether he 
is guilty of the charges, and to give his su- 
perior officer unlimited’ opportunities for 
persecution. 

Another “grave injustice,” in the words of 
Mayor Gaynor, in the civil service to which 
the Chief calls attention is the fact that thous- 
ands of city employes, especially in the Park 
Department, are laid off every winter. As 
humanity demands that each man should have 
a square deal, the Chief believes that the 
Charter Commission should so amend the 
laws regulating the relations between differ- 
ent departments that a civil servant 
should be able to obtain work through- 
out the year, possibly in some months on half 
time. 

eae 

The Yearbook of Legislation (price $1.00), 
edited by Clarence B. Lester, librarian of the 
New York State Library, and published at 
Albany by the University of the State of New 
York, contains Bulletins 37-39 of the library. 
These cover digests of governors’ messages, 
an index of all legislation for 1907-8, and a 
review of legislation during the same period. 
Among other experts, Leonard W. Hatch, 
C.E. A. Winslow, and Ernst Freund contrib- 
ute reviews on laws dealing with labor, public 
health, and property respectively. 

* * 


The Bulletin of the Chicago Board of 
Health gives this good advice for economy 
and health: 

“The papers announce that the prices of 
meats will soar. Well, let them soar. It 
will be easy to cut down your meat diet by 
one-half during the summer months, when 
the heat-producing foods are not needed. If 
Chicago people will follow this advice the 
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price of meats may not soar so high after all.” 
kK Ok 


The Child, an international monthly for 
the discussion of child welfare, may or may 
not be the centralizing journal for authorita- 
tive information about children for which we 
have long felt the want. It appeared in Lon- 
don some six months ago, and its “editor is 
T. N. Kelynack, M. D. Contributors, past 
and to come, are well selected leaders in 
movements for child welfare the world over. 
It has honorary corespondents in thirteen 
European countries. 

It is especially well got up so far as 
paper and press work are concerned, and the 
indexing is particularly helpful to the busy 
reader. Besides general articles it runs spec- 
ial departments which handle concise sum- 
maries of important results from research 
work; short descriptive articles of organiza- 
tions dealing with children; descriptions of 
health and holiday resorts which are especi- 
ally suited for children’s needs; appropriate 
reviews and notices of books and journals; 
correspondence containing suggestions, in- 
formation and criticism; miscellaneous notes 
on current events, and a department on ways 
and means which is nothing more nor less 
than a section of editorial advertising of pro- 
prietary foods, toilet preparations, and the 
like. It is difficult to reconcile such editorial 
policy with the high character of the rest of 
the journal. No high grade American maga- 
zine could afford to run a section like that if 
it wished to hold its place. This may be 
however only a passing phase in the develop- 
ment of the Child. 

x * x 

The leaflet of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Glasgow quotes a recent speech of 
Lord George Hamilton on the National In- 
surance Bill which illustrates the two diver- 
gent views of poverty and its causes brought 
out by the reports on poor-law reform issued 
by the commission of investigation two years 
ago. On the practical work of the commis- 
sion two types of experts were employed, 
Fabyan socialists and representatives of the 
charity organization society. Both were 
found to be equally competent for finding and 
presenting the facts. They differed radically, 
however, in the interpretation of these facts. 

“The socialists,” says Lord George, “more 
or less start with the idea that all destitution 
and pauperism are primarily and entirely due 
to the existing conditions of civilized society. 
Therefore they concentrate their energy upon 
trying to revolutionize the foundations of that 
society. The investiagtors of the other school 
take a different view. While admitting that 
there is a good deal in the conditions of so- 
ciety which might be improved by well-consid- 
ered legislation, they believe that the primary 
cause of unemployment and destitution is due 
to failings in the individual; their object is 
to try to reform that individual, to improve 
his character, and give him every chance to 
rehabilitate himself in society.” 

Lord George himself belongs to the latter 
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class, and his application of his views to the 
interpretation of the causes of the progressive 
degeneration of the English working-class 
gives a clear picture of the fundamental dif- 
ferences of point of view that made agree- 
ment between the two groups impossible, and 
led to the presentation of two reports. This 
progressive degeneration, as he sees it, is not 
due to progressive deterioration caused by in- 
dustrial conditions, but to a weakness devel- 
oped in the working classes by the attitude as- 
sumed toward them by “emotional humanitar- 
ians. 

“T used to ask the older heads of institu- 
tions,” he says, “‘How do you compare the 
present generation with those who preceded 
it?’ and the answer, I may say, was almost 
invariably the same. They said, ‘Those of the 
present* generation are easier managed than 
their predecessors. I do not think they are 
more criminally disposed or are perhaps as 
violent, but there is less grit in them. They 
are easier to manage. They are more difficult 
to reform.’ More than one of these persons 
made use of almost identical language. ‘Under 
present conditions you are producing more 
and more of this class whose object seems to 
be to “slope” through life, doing as little as 
possible for themselves, and getting as much 
done as possible by others for them.’ That 
is an evil which is greatly encouraged by the 
false humanitarism and emotionalism at the 
present day, and therefore I rejoice to think 
that there is an organization such as the 
Charity Organization Society, which has the 
courage to set its face against these theories, 
and is doing the very best to counteract the 
tendency and the movement to which I have 
alladed.2 *-.%, > 

* x * 

The educational department of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, 124 East 28th 
street, New York city, offers the remaining 
copies of its annual report, Information and 
Suggestions, to those sending a _ two-cent 
' stamp for postage. The booklet, which gen- 
erally sells for twenty-five cents, contains fifty 
pages of useful information about educational 
matters. 
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THE FURNITURE STRIKE 
To THE EprtTor: 


I send you under separate cover marked 
copy of this week’s issue of the Michigan 
Tradesman containing editorial reference to 
your unfortunate review of the great furni- 
ture strike in the last issue of THE Survey. I 
have been engaged in the newspaper business 
for over forty years and this is about the 
worst piece of newspaper work I ever ran 
across. If you had deliberately set out to 
compile the largest number of untruths within 
a given number of lines, you could not have 
done better than you have. I was formerly a 
subscriber to THE Survey and contemplated 
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renewing my subscription soon but if this is 
the kind of stuff you give your readers for 
facts, I shall have to ask to be excused, be- 
cause if you would write as you do regarding 
the Grand Rapids strike, with as little regard 
for truth, what reliance can I place on any- 
thing you may write about any other topic? 
E. A. STOWE. 
Editor Michigan Tradesman, 
Grand Rapids. 


From the Michigan Tradesman of June 28: 

“Two weeks ago the Outlook placed itself 
in a ridiculous light with those of its readers 
who are familiar with the facts by publishing 
a distorted and wholly errroneous version of 
the great furniture strike in Grand Rapids. 
Last week the Survey published what pur- 
ported to be an account of the strike to date, 
but kept as far away from the truth as the 
sun is distant from the moon. There is an 
old saying to the effect that one must go away 
from home to learn the news, but the Outlook 
and Survey have varied the adage somewhat 
by showing that one must go away from home 
to learn what is not so. ‘The editorial refer- 
ences are decidedly unsettling to local readers 
of both publications, because they naturally 
create suspicion as to the creditability and re- 
liability of anything appearing in either jour- 
nal purporting to give the facts about events 
happening beyond the immediate range of the 
editorial vision and environment. There is 
no reason why either publication should go 
out of its way to distort facts and convey 
false impressions, because neither holds briefs 
from the unscrupulous union labor leaders 
who duped the men to leave their employment, 
in which they were happy and contented, by 
deceiving them at every turn and making 
promises which were never intended to be 
kept. The publications in the Outlook and 
Survey can do no particular harm except to 
themselves by unsettling public opinion as to 
the reliability of their utterances.” 

[Mr. Stowe’s personal opinion is so inter- 
esting that it is here given in full. He does 
not present facts or evidence of any sort in 
rebuttal of the statements made in our re- 
port to show the basis of his opinion. Such 
evidence would be welcomed by Tur Survey 
and would be called to the attention of our 
near neighbor and fellow-offender, the Out- 
look. Tur Survey’s paragraphs were not 
the result of a full investigation, but 
were made up from information secured from 
dependable local sources. The Tradesman, it 
is to be noted, does not republish them, so that 
its readers might see for themselves how far 
the sun is from the moon.—Ep.] 


FROM MOUTH TO MOUTH 
To tHE EpiTor: 


On my first visit to the wonderful new li- 
brary in New York city, amidst all the won- 
ders of architecture and decoration, I was 
amazed to note the drinking fountains with 
their single metal cups chained to the foun- 
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tains. They suggested every idea of perma- 
nency, but.not one for safeguarding the pub- 
lic health. Why, in a building designed for 
the education and enlightenment of the peo- 
ple, we should put before them the very 
things we are trying to teach them to avoid, 
I cannot understand. If the metal cups are 
a necessary part of the fountain from an 
artistic standpoint, why not have paper ones 
made to fit inside, which can be changed con- 
stantly? And if all the wealth of literature 
and art is here for the free use of the masses, 
let them be provided also with free safe- 
guards to health. This to me is one of the 
ironies of our ‘attempts to improve condi- 
tions along these lines. We place sanitary 
cups in railway stations and like places but 
they must be bought, and the very people who 
can ili afford the necessary penny are the ones 
who can least afford the sickness they may 
contract through using the common cup. Why 
could not our board of health supply them 
free as a preventive measure and have less 
need to supply free curative measures? 

It seemed to me your columns would be the 
best means of attracting the attention of the 
people most interested in these matters, for 
I have seen no mention made anywhere of the 
cups in the library. 

Jessie R. C. ATWATER. 

New Canaan, Conn. 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
To THE EpITor: 

I believe you could further perform service 
of value to many workers to whom THE 
SURVEY appeals by occasionally calling atten- 
tion to the little periodical Special Libraries, 
the organ of the Special Libraries Association 
issued monthly under the direction of John 
A. Lapp, legislative reference librarian at In- 
dianapolis. 

This periodical regularly publishes lists of 
references on special subjects, many of which 
should be of use to social workers. In April, 
IQII, appeared an extensive list on State Su- 
pervision and Administration of Charities and 
Corrections in the United States, compiled 
under the direction of the Library of Congress 
and with the co-operation of the various state 
and legislative reference libraries throughout 
the country. The May number presents a 
similarly compiled list on-the public drinking 
cup question, probably the most extensive 
bibliography of this vital question. The issue 
of October, 1910, outlines the plan of pub- 
lishing these lists and notes the subjects on 
which lists may be expected. You will see 
from this that many of them are of interest 
in your work. 

LiIpraARIAN. 

Austin, Texas. 


GIVE THE POPULATION 
To THE EpirTor: 


There must be many general secretaries of 
charity organization societies who, on read- 
ing annual reports of other organizations, ask 
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themselves at once: What is .the population of 
that city? 
tain the population of a certain city in the 
states for the last six or seven years, and 
simply could not get it. Now I think that 
every general secretary, in any given year, 
would at least be prepared to give the ap- 
proximate population of his city. I wonder 
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Recently I had occasion to ascer-— 


if all societies could be induced to put in’ 


small ciphers, underneath or following the 
name of the city on the cover of the report, 
the following: Pop. Approx. 123,456. This 


would be a very simple method of recording , 


the growth of the city and afford the infor- 


mation which I, for one, would value in read- — 


ing other reports. 
J. Howarp Fark, 
Secretary Associated Charities, Winnipeg. 


TO REDUCE CONGESTION 
To THE EprTor: 

Following are four American principles by 
which the congestion of population in Greater 
New York may be brought toward a minimum: 

(1) National: Restricting immigration. Ten- 
ement-house New York, to the extent of more 
than 50 per cent, is but a second Ellis Island. 
There is this difference: in the city, the un- 
desirables instead of being deported are being 
largely maintained at the public charge, to the 
detriment of the American working classes. 
The lesser factor in this condition is that the 
care of those morally or physically below the 
average—the defective, the vicious, the ill, the 
insane—swell our taxes enormously. The 
really serious factor is that the more helpless 
elements among our congestioned and conges- 
tioning newly-arrived foreign-speaking immi- 
grants are rapidly reducing the standards of 
American wages and citizenship and debasing 
our social constitution. A considerable propor- 
tion of our tenement-house population live in a 
state of semi-pauperism, giving rise to the 
idea, sedulously promoted through the publi- 
cations of social doctors with panaceas, that 
“our” working people are clamoring for var- 
ious sorts of help from the state—eleemosyn- 
ary, confiscatory, or revolutionary. 

(2) Local: Improving transit to the outlying 
districts. New York is on the point of 
what will be the greatest move in this respect 
ever made in the world. Its effect on the 
dense centers of population in Manhattan may 
so modify conditions as to render the prob- 
lem of congestion wholly different from what 
it is now. Prescribe in the franchises to 
be issued a rush-hour fare, say a weekly ticket 
good each way once a day six days at thirty 
cents; (fares from 11.30 P. M. to 3.30 A.M. ten 
cents in compensation to the company). 

(3) Encourage the American homestead: 
Assess all single-family houses costing less 
than $4,000 to build, in accordance with the 
fact that property of this class is peculiarly 
liable to be put on forced sale; no tax what- 
ever would therefore go on a certain propor- 
tion of the cost of the house, say up to $2,000. 
Render the owner secure against any 
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change in the lot tax-valuation for ten years. 
Invest city money to the extent, say, of 
the millions spent on the Harlem and Brook- 
lyn speedways for the wealthy sporting class, 
in the purchase for citizens of New York of 
five years’ standing of homesites on which 
they might erect.one-family dwellings, to be 
held on unchangeable thirty-year ground- 
rents; the city to buy from the class of lots 
now taxed at $500 or less, paying for them 10 
per cent more than the present tax value. 
Through these three methods, recognition 
would be given to an indisputably just prin- 
ciple in the tenure of land—that of occupancy 
and use. 

(4) Continuing the policy of observing the 
inviolability of contracts, private and public. 
Treat a title-deed to land as a franchise from 
the state, not lightly alterable on a day’s no- 
tice from officials temporarily exerting the 
powers of the state. In expropriating land- 
holders, on grounds of the highest expediency, 
deal with them as has been done by a civilized 
government in Ireland. Show the world that 
democracy signifies equity. Help impart con- 
fidence to commerce and industry by render- 
ing solid and secure the tenure of man’s basic 
possession—the land. 

J. W. SuLtivan. 

Brooklyn. 


HYGIENE LECTURES IN TURKEY 
To THE EprTor: 


Before going away for the vacation I want 
to tell you of the success of our hygiene lec- 
tures, which were announced in your columns 
during the winter. 

Although they were given in a new region 
and announced only through the press, we had 
from twenty to thirty women as auditors, 
even in the coldest weather, except during the 
one frightful storm when the Bosphorus boats 
could not run and no one went into the streets 
who could stay inside. As the weather grew 
milder the attendance increased and at sev- 
eral of the lectures there were over a hundred 
persons present. One hundred and fifty at- 
tended the lecture on tuberculosis and a hun- 
dred and twenty or more the one on the educa- 
tion of nervous children. Many stopped to ex- 
press their gratitude and I was assured ver- 
bally, as well as by this attendance, that we 
need not fear any weariness on their part; 
but the regular college duties prevented the 
arrangement of more lectures than those first 
planned. A few times we were disappointed 
by the speaker, but nine lectures in all were 
given. Dr. Galib Ata, Bey, intends to pub- 
lish his three lectures on the Mind and the 
Body, The Hygiene of the Nerves, and the 
Education of Nervous Children in pamphlet 
form in the early fall and hopes thus to stim- 
ulate still further interest. 

In addition we have distributed some hun- 
dreds of pamphlets on tuberculosis and chol- 
era, and more will be distributed during the 
summer through different channels. Your 
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readers probably know that there have already 
been a number of cases of cholera this sum- 
mer, and they wll probably increase. 
-Emity Ray Grecory. 
American College for Girls, 
Constantinople. 


STEREOPTICON ON SEX MORALITY 
To THE EpitTor: 


Correspondence is desired from social 
workers in various parts of the United States 
relative to public opinion among _ intelligent 
people as to what code of sex morality ought 
to be taught boys of fifteen years and over. 
The National Institution for Moral Instruc- 
tion is to try the experiment of an appeal 
for personal purity among boys made by 
means of a stereopticon lesson entitled, “A 
Man’s Honor Toward Women.” It is essen- 
tial to decide what the code in vogue among 
true men and women actually is. About 
ninety photographs from real life will be 
combined in the argument for this code. Criti- 
cism and suggestion are desired. 

Man’s Honor Toward WoMEN. 

The Code in Vogue Among True Men. 

I. Be continent in your youth. 

Il. Prepare for marriage by purity of mind 
and body. 

III. Realize the ideal marriage. 

IV. Be true to your home. 

V. Bring up the children healthy, intelli- 
gent, and righteous. 

VI. Be respectful 


and courteous to all 


-women. 


Prediction as to whether sex morality can 
be successfully taught by an illustrated lesson 
is not desired; this is to be tested by the 
experiment. But assistance in deciding what 
the code to be taught ought to be is very 
much sought after. Please address, 

Mitton FArRcHILD, 
Director of Instruction. 

National Institution for Moral Instruction, 

507 No. Charles street, Baltimore, Md. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS 
To tHE EpiTor: 


While I sympathize with the motives which 
led to the framing of the Wainwright Em- 
ployers’ Liability Law, I think that, even if 
it had been constitutional, its effectiveness as a 
protection to workmen was uncertain. 

The law seems to have been drawn up with 
only large manufacturing concerns in view. 
But there are many that have small means. 
These might be thrown into bankruptcy by 
an accident-claim, in which case the compen- 
sation to workmen would be doubtful. _Num- 
bers of other concerns are “high financing” 
large enterprises on inadequate capital, which 
allows no margin for accident claims. Still 
others would evade the law, perhaps from 
selfishness, perhaps in revolt against what the 
proprietors consider its unfairness. oo 
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The framers of the law assumed that the 
employer would insure to provide for pay- 
ment of accident claims; but, besides the possi- 
bility of his neglecting to do so, he may not 
carry enough insurance. Insurance must be 
taken for a specified amount, but it is im- 
possible to foretell how much will be re- 
quired. An accident may injure, or it may 
kill. It may affect one man, or many. The 
worse the accident is, the greater is the chance 
that there will not be enough insurance to 
pay compensation. For these reasons the pro- 
tection to workmen was by no means certain. 

The measure was unjust in not distinguish- 
ing between preventable and non-preventable 
accidents. It would be unjust that a work- 
man injured through his own fault should 
have compensation. A man whose alertness 
is impaired by drink, yet who is not ap- 
parently intoxicated, may jeopardize himself 
and others, yet under the law he could have 
claimed damages if injured. 

As there is uncertainty as to the employer’s 
ability to meet claims, so there is the corre- 
lative uncertainty as to the amount of his 
contingent liability, and that-is an element 
of embarrassment to his credit. Just as now, 
in an application for bank credit, his schedule 
must include a statement of the amount of 
fire insurance he carries, he might reasonably 
be required, were the law to remain in force, 
to state the amuont of his accident in- 
surance. To obtain credit, he might possi- 
bly be made to carry more than he considers 
necessary, or more than his business properly 
‘allows. 

Preventable accidents, using the term in a 
reasonable sense, should be prevented. Rather 
than inflict on an employer the burden for 
accidents which could not be prevented by 
reasonable foresight, he should be penalized 
if he fails to safeguard his men in every 
practicable way. 

The law attempted to insure workmen at 
the expense of the employers. The suppo- 
sition that the employer could add the ex- 
pense to the price of his product is open to 
question, 

The just, direct, and certain way to pro- 
tect workmen is by compulsory insurance, as 
M. M. Dawson and others have urged. 

S. A. SAUNDERS. 

New York. 


THE COURT OF APPEALS 
To THE EpiTor: 


Mr. Marshall’s defence (in THE Survey of 
April 22) of the recent decision of the Court 
of Appeals declaring the workmen’s compen- 
sation act unconstitutional is written in such 
a spirit of fairness, and with so little regard 
to legal technicalities, that a reply seems to me 
to be due him from those who must deplore 
that decision as a social calamity. 

I have the highest regard for Mr. Marshall 
as a citizen as well as a lawyer, but his argu- 
ments in this case seem to be based on definite 
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misapprehension of facts as well as on an un- 


due disregard of the experience of mankind 
that does not. fit in with the traditional legal 
theories of our courts. 

(1) Mr. Marshall says that the argument 
that this legislation would diminish litigation 
“is fallacious.” ‘This,’ he says, “is illustrat- 
ed by Englishexperience. In 1899 the total 
number of cases instituted under both the 
workmen’s compensation act and. the employ- 
ers’ liability act was 1,852. In 1908 the num- 
ber rose to 6,385.” Figures are very danger- 
ous if you do not know where they come 
from, and even official commissions are apt to 
stumble and indulge in misleading interpreta- 
tions. What are the facts of the case? The 
cases instituted in 1899 were brought under 
the act of 1897, which applied only to a lim- 
ited number of industries. In 1900 this act 
was extended to include agricultural laborers, 
and in 1906 it was extended to apply to prac- 
tically all working people in England includ- 
ing even domestic servants. The increase in 
the number of cases is, therefore, simply due 
to the extension of the number to whom the 
law applies, as well as to the legal uncertain- 
ties. which the act of 1906 introduced. As 
a matter of fact only 4,253 cases under this 
act “were. heard by county. judges — in 
1908 and 112 by the Court of Appeals. 
The rest were arbitrated, settled by paying 
money into court, or otherwise disposed of. 
When it is remembered that in only seven in- 
dustries compensation was paid in 1908 in 3,447 
cases of death and in 323,224 cases of disable- 
ment, one gets a more adequate idea of the 
extent to which litigation has been practically 
eliminated in the normal workings of this act. 

(2). Mr. Marshall says that “to the extent 
that the act absolved the workman from the 
consequences of his own negligence, and com- 
pelled the employer to compensate him for 
any injury due to such negligence, it tended 
to increase accidents.” Here the experience 
of the whole civilized world where such laws 
prevail is flatly against Mr. Marshall’s con- 
tention. The question was thoroughly investi- 
gated by the departmental committee of which 
that distinguished jurist, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
was the chairman, and they found no eyi- 
dence which would support Mr. Marshall’s 
contention. On the contrary, the fact seems 
to be that the United States, the only civilized 
country that still clings to the negligence idea, 
has by far the greatest number of accidents 
in proportion to its working population. It 
would probably be unfair to attribute this sad 
result entirely to our laws, but it does not bear 
out Mr. Marshall’s contention. 

(3). In dealing with the argument that the 
act involved no confiscation of any kind, but 
that the cost of insurance would eventually 
have been borne by the public, Mr. Marshall 
cannot refrain from falling into that form of 
argument to which he rightly objects in the 
beginning of his article, viz., sarcasm. But the 
law of the shifting of increased cost of pro- 
duction is too well established to be disposed 
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of by being called a beautiful economic theory. 
It is certainly more firmly grounded in ex- 
perience than most of the eighteenth century 
political theories on which so many of our 
courts rest their decisions. It is of course 
true that in many cases there are practical 
difficulties which prevent the employer from 
at once shifting the increase in the cost of 
production on to the public. But human laws 
must be framed with a view to their normal 
operation as a rule. Every law, no matter 
how excellent, sometimes involves hardships to 
innocent parties, and a good law is simply one 
which as a rule works in the right direction. 
As yet not even the Court of Appeals has ven- 
tured to suggest that employers as a rule are 
not better able to shift the cost of insurance 
to where it properly belongs—to the con- 
sumer. It is now well established that the 
great majority of industrial accidents cannot 
strictly speaking be regarded as due to any 
one’s negligence. They seem to be incidental 
to the industry. At present we throw the 
cost of this risk on the employes, or in fatal 
cases on the widows and orphans. In a great 
many cases this means that the public pays 
in charity what it should have paid in the form 
of the legitimate cost of the commodity 
manufactured. 

This brings me to the statement of Mr. 
Marshall that “so long as the institution of 
property is recognized it is difficult to imagine 
a balder case of confiscation than that in- 
volved in the theory of this legislation.” This 
statement is an astounding one if one remem- 
bers that this type of legislation has been 
urged in every civilized country by manu- 
facturers themselves. In England it was in- 
troduced by a Tory:or Conservative govern- 
ment; and such a pillar of orthodoxy as the 
late Marquis of Salisbury successfully de- 
fended it in the House of Lords against the 
charge of being “socialistic’, (I refer Mr. 
Marshall to Hansard’s Debates.) 

The root of the difficulty which prevents 
the judges of the Court of Appeals and Mr. 
Marshall from seeing this type of legislation 
in its proper light is the fact that they cannot 
rid themselves of the legal fiction that the 
employe assumes the risk of the occupation. 
This assumption of the risk on the part of 
the employe is, of course, purely the result 
of judicial legislation. In the words of Mr. 
Birrel, Lord Abinger planted it, Baron Alder- 
son watered it, and the devil gave it in- 
crease. A different set of judges might with 
equal logic and more justice have decided that 
the employer warrants his plant to his em- 
ploye, and therefore must recompense the lat- 
ter for all accidents not due to the latter’s 
negligence. It is certainly no more a matter 
of confiscation for the Legislature to ask the 
employer to bear the cost of the risk, than it 
is for the courts to ask the employe to bear 
it. Unfortunately in our system of govern- 
ment the courts may not only legislate them- 
selves, but they can prevent the Legislature 
from doing so. 


Permit me to add that there is a 
ereat deal of pious nonsense currrent nowa- 
days about the respect due to the courts. Of 
course all sensible, law-abiding citizens see 
the necessity of obeying court decisions so 
long as they remain law. But outside of con- 
formity in action, a citizen is not called upon 
to do violence to his intellectual conscience. 
An unjust and unreasonable decision by a 
court is entitled to no more respect than an 
unjust and unreasonable though legally valid 
enactment of the Legislature. Law in any 
form must be obeyed, but it can be respected 
only to the extent that it embodies reason and 
justice. 

Morris R. CoHEN. 

College of the City of New York. 
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Men and Religion Conference—In view of 
the importance of adopting proper methods 
in the local campaigns of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement the executive com- 
mittee has called an eight-day conference of 
representatives from every section of the 
country, to meet July 22-30, at Silver Bay, 
N. Y., to make a final outline of the method 
of work. Among the speakers will be the 
Rey. C. Silvester Horne of Whitfields Cen- 
tral Mission, London, the Rev. Clarence A. 
Barbour, secretary of the religious work de- 
partment of the international committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, John 
L. Alexander, secretary of the Boy Scouts | 
of America, the Rev. Charles Stetzle and W. 
C. Pearce, of the International Sunday School 
Association. ~ 


Stage Children—The Massachusetts Child 
Labor Committee issues a warning against 
the National Alliance for the Protection of 
Stage Children, an association with Daniel 
Frohman as president and Henry B. Harris 
as vice-president and treasurer, which is or- 
ganized for the purpose of fighting the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee in its efforts 
to protect child workers on the stage. 

The warning says: “The Massachusetts 
law, which has been upheld in legislative de- 
bate for several years, protects children by 
thorough provisions which are so distasteful 
to the theater managers that they have tried 
to get the protective law amended so as to 
be less effective. In Illinois they have just 
failed in a similar attempt. Now, in order to 
enlist sympathy, they pose as protectors of 
stage children. Fearing the effect of this 
philanthropic name, which has already misled 
some who are interested in child welfare, the 
committee has thought it best to issue this 
warning. The Society for the Protection of 
Stage Children is apparently controlled by the 
same people who have been trying to abolish 
restrictions for stage children.” 


July 8, 1911. 
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GAINS OF THE 
SANE FOURTH 


The campaign for the conservation of 
human life, legs, arms, ears, and eyes— 
in other words, the safe and sane Fourth 
of July—has again proved its value. Like 
other preventive movements, its gain is 
not so great this year as at the begin- 
ning, for it had its own good record to 
beat. The figures collected by the Chi- 
cago Tribune, which has long made a 
specialty of publishing them and was 
one of the earliest advocates of sane pa- 
triotism, show twenty-four deaths and 
881 injuries this year to twenty-eight 
deaths and 1,785 injuries last year. In 
1909 the figures were forty-four and 
2,361—and that was low compared with 
some of the unrestricted earlier years 
when butchery and tetanus ran riot. 

Toy pistols retained their lead this 
year in causing what deaths there were, 
and loaded cartridges thought to be 
blanks were responsible for a number of 
deaths. The Tribune points out signifi- 
cantly that there were a good many in- 
juries in cities with a “partially sane” 
celebration, while in nine large cities 
“wholly sane” there were four injuries 
and no deaths. 

One large fireworks concern failed 
during the past year and bitterly ar- 
raigned the fireless Fourth in its petition 
in bankruptcy. It is believed, however, 
that the fireworks business will adjust 
itself without great loss. The sale of 
firecrackers will go down steadily, but the 
sale of the evening “set pieces,” rockets, 
and other expensive explosives will in- 
crease, for the sane Fourth’s pageants, 
festivals, parades, and field sports are 
almost invariably followed by large mu- 
nicipal displays. 

The safe and sane Fourth is by no 
means universal, though it has made 
great gains. The propaganda of the 
Playground Association of America and 
of other bodies will have to be long-con- 
tinued and energetic to wipe out finally 
the one remaining day of license for 
deadly weapons. 


July 15, 1911. 


WELFARE 


It is impossible to describe or even to 
mention the hundreds of admirable civic 
celebrations which were held this year. 
That at Chicago is briefly reviewed as an 
example worth following in that it com- 
bined the sane Fourth with the well- 
established Chicago Play Festival. 

Deaths and wounds from powder are 
trifling .compared with the deaths and 
prostrations from the heat wave which 
has grilled almost every part of the 
country.. Deaths in Chicago are over 
250 and in New York over 100. Fig- 
ures have not been collected for the 
whole country, and there is no estimat- 
ing the sickness, the incapacity, and the 
later deaths which must be charged to 
its account. In the large cities some 
measure of the misery may be made 
from the utter prostration of the reliev- 
ing forces—hospital physicians and nur- 
ses and ambulance surgeons and horses. 

The greatest number of deaths have 
been among the aged and among day- 
laborers of all ages who are exposed to 
the sun. As yet the infant mortality is 
not high, but, if this season’s record fol- 
lows the experience of other years, it 
will rise from now on as a result of ex- 
haustion and of soured milk. 

A society for the prevention of heat 
mortality is in order. Pending its first 
bulletin, the following suggestions for 
very hot weather issued by the New 
York Department of Health should be 
printed in every paper in the country: 


CLOTHING AND EXERCISE. 


Dress lightly, and as coolly as possible. 
Avoid physical exercise as far as possible. 
Keep out of the sun. 


Foop AND DRINK. 


Drink cool water in plenty. 
Avoid ice-water, sweet drinks, and alcoholic 
beverages, and tea and coffee in excess. 

Eat sparingly—of fish, fruits, and vegetables, 
cereals, clean milk, and buttermilk. 
Avoid rich foods, fats, sweets. 

more than once a day. 


Meat not 


BATHING AND MEDICINE. 


Wash and bathe in cool water at least twice 
a day—take scl water baths (ocean) if pos- 
sible. 
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COMFORT“LOOKS 


Is Your Basy Hapry In HoT WEATHER ? 


I not— you Te to blame 


THIS LITTLE ToT 15 
COMFORTABLE AND HAPPY 
WHEN THE SUMMER DAYS ARE HO 

He Is DRESSED RIGHT 
TO STAND THE HEAT 


“THIS UNHAPPY LITTLE CODGER 
IS ALL FUSSED UP AND A5 4 
RESULT HE 15 HOT 
AND UNCOMFORTABLE 
HE IS DRESSED WRONG “Ze2 
FOR HOT DAYS. Z 
Don't DRESS YOUR BABY TO 
_ MARE A GOOD SHOW <OF 
| HI¢1— DRESS HIM TO 
REEP HICT COCIFORTABLE 
AND HAPPY 


, From the educational posters, series of 1911 
issued by the School of Sanitary Instruction of 
the Chicago Department of Health. 


* Take no medicine except on the advice of a 
physician. 

In case. of prostration, send at once for a 
physician. 


CHICAGO PLAY FESTIVAL 
HELD ON SANE FOURTH 


The Chicago Play Festival was this 
year merged with the sane Fourth cele- 
bration. But this lack of prominence 
made it no less interesting and enjoy- 
able to the spectators who gathered in 
Lincoln Park to witness this unique cel- 
ebration of a distinctively American hol- 
iday with the national games and dances 
of the many peoples who compose Chi- 
cago’s vast population. Everything 
emphasized the cosmopolitan character 
of the city and the assembly. At the 
four corners of the hollow square re- 
served for the exercises, the flag poles, 
wound with bunting and topped with 
the stars and stripes, bore just below 
our own colors little flags of twelve or 
fifteen other nations. People of as many 
nations made up the thousands who 
crowded around the open square or sat 
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comfortably under the trees on the 
slightly rising ground nearby. ; 

Naturally the flag raising and_ the 
singing of “America” came first. Then 
followed in varied order drills, costume 
dances, romping games, playground ap- 
paratus “stunts”, Greek wrestling, an 
historical pageant, boy scout work. At 
one time all eyes would be _ turned 
toward the low platform on which a 
group of young people were performing 
some graceful dance; again the kind- 
ergarten tots would play their games 
on one side of the field while the boys 
did pole-vaulting and tumbling on the 
other and a group of girls executed a 
dainty drill on the platform. Among the 
most attractive features were a Spanish 
dance by some girls from Neighborhood 
House, aesthetic dances by young women 
of the School of Physical Education, 
some Swedish national dances, and the 
rollicking, romping jumping-jacks and 
acrobatic clowns of the South Park 
Commission playgrounds. 

But perhaps the number most truly 
American, the one that appealed most to 
the boys and girls, was a_ historical 
pageant given by the West Chicago Park 
Commission playgrounds. As the pro- 
cession came into the field, one young 
German-American excitedly summed it 
up for his mother and four brothers. 

“Lookee, Ma! There’s shust the way 
it used to be. There’s the Indians. See 


‘em? An’ there’s John Smith and 
Pocahontas. An’ the Pilgrims and the 
Dutch! An’ oh, there’s Uncle Sam and 


his wife and the children. . Look at them 
girls carryin’ that big flag by the edges! 
Why, the names of the states is on them 
flags. Must be as many kids as they 
is states.” 

But when the “states” presented their 
flags to Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia 
and danced the Virginia reel before 
them, and when the dozens of little 
Uncle Sams did athletic stunts, the 
young Americans grew even more en- 
thusiastic. 

The work of organizing this part of 
the sane Fourth celebration was most 
ably done by the Playground Associa- 
tion of Chicago. Its appropriateness as 
a part of the exercises of Independence 
Day is beyond question. The only ques- 
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tion—raised here purely as a question 
and not as a criticism—is whether it is 
quite “sane” to keep children dancing 
in the sun in such weather as the Fourth 
of July usually brings. 


OVERBROOK CONVENTION OF 
WORKERS FOR THE BLIND 


The eleventh convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Workers for the 
Blind at Overbrook, Pa., June 20- 
23, was the largest meeting ever 
held by this association. It was 
attended by superintendents and teachers 
of schools for the blind, representatives 
of organizations and institutions, includ- 
ing workshops, industrial homes, and li- 
braries for the blind in many states. The 
association welcomed M. Jaques Kolou- 
bovsky, director of the Empress Mary 
Society for Promoting the Welfare of 
the Blind in Russia. It had hoped to 
entertain Sir Francis and Lady Campbell 
of the Royal College for the Blind of 
England, but this was impossible because 
of the International Conference of Work- 
ers for the Blind at Exeter, England. 

Several interesting features marked 
the convention. Overbrook Day was 
celebrated on the first d-y and the stu- 
dents of the school remained for it 
though their vacation had begun. This 
_ made it possible for visitors to see the 
entire school in operation. Workers for 
the blind have seldom had on their pro- 
grams the names of social workers out- 
side of the particular sphere of work 
for the blind, but this convention was an 
exception. E. Stagg Whitin contributed 
a paper on Prison Labor and the Labor 
of the Blind, pointing out that the cheap 
routine labor in prisons is devoted fre- 
quently to the production of staples which 
the blind also make and that, consequent- 
ly the workers for the blind should not 
be unaware of the competition thus in- 
volved. Samuel E. Eliot spoke on the 
Conservation of Vision. He showed that 
the exclusiveness which workers for the 
blind are still forced into because of the 
traditional semi-isolation which clings to 
the group of the blind—despite the large- 
ly successful efforts to dissipate it— 
might well be lessened by a concerted ef- 
fort on the part of the blind and workers 
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for the blind in the movement for con- 
servation of vision. He contended that , 
this is true because the movement in- 
volves cooperation with many of the 
great organized forces of the country, 
such as the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, 
and other health and social movements. 
Thus an avenue will naturally be thrown 
open through which workers for the 
blind will be led out into the open arena 
of civic and public affairs. 

One of the most important sessions, 
from the point of view of future work 
for the blind, was that in which the report 
of the uniform type committee was dis- 
cussed. The association endorsed the 
work of its committee in no uncertain 
terms by subscribing then and there $1,- 
800 with which to pursue its researches. 

The buildings and grounds of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind form an ideal place 
for a convention and the rare June 
weather and the generous hospitality of 
Superintendent and Mrs. Burritt con- 
tributed to make the occasion delightful. 

E. P. Morford, of Brooklyn, was 
elected president and Charles F. F. 
Campbell, of Pittsburgh, secretary for 
the ensuing term. The next meeting- 
place is yet to be selected. St. Louis 
and Illinois are possible candidates. 


SOCIAL SERVICE AT THE 
FRIENDS’ SUMMER SCHOOL 


Lectures and seminars on various sub- 
jects of a social nature were an important 
feature of the program of a largely at- 
tended summer school held by Friends 
of the liberal branch during the last 
two weeks in June at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. This was the third summer school 
held in the last four years by the Friends’ 
General Conference Advancement Com- 
mittee for the purpose of religious and 
social study. It was better attended and 
probably in every way more successful 
than either of the two previously held. 
Students were in attendance from eight 
different states and three prominent 
young men of the London Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends came over especially for 
the school. 
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The program was planned with a view 
to inspiring and instructing young 
Friends for service in their home neigh- 
borhoods. All sorts and conditions of 
places were represented, from the village 
of a few families with distinctly coun- 
try problems to face, to the large cities 
and industrial centers. The problem of 
making the Christian religion practical 
in meeting present-day social, industrial, 
and political conditions. stood out promi- 
nently in most of the sessions of the 
school. Genuine enthusiasm was arous- 
ed by Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of 
Rochester University, in a series of 
lectures on such topics as the Present 
Social Awakening in American Churches, 
the Kingdom of God, the Aim of So- 
cial Christianity, and the Social Enthu- 
siasm and the Future Religion. Prob- 
ably more than ordinary significance at- 
taches to the fact—in view of the chang- 
ing attitude regarding social reforms— 
that one of the most popular courses of 
lectures was that by Laura B. Garrett, 
of the American Purity Alliance, on So- 
cial Hygiene. Some of the students 
were aroused to ambitions of professional 
social work by Alexander Johnson’s lec- 
ture on Social Service, the Newer 
Learned Profession. 

A comprehensive report on a_sur- 
vey of the philanthropy of Friends in 
south-eastern Pennsylvania and in the 
state of Delaware was indicative of ef- 
forts Friends are making to bring their 


social and philanthropic work up to the 


highest standards. Time and again dur- 
ing the two weeks speakers sounded the 
note of a new program: of having done 
with results, and of going at the task of 
removing the causes of social, industrial, 
and political wrongs. 


THE CONFERENCE 
AT SAGAMORE 


More than 300 church workers, 
socialists, manufacturers, editors, writ- 
ers, settlement workers, members of 
labor unions, educators, and _ public- 
spirited men and women in many walks 
of life attended the fifth Sociological 
Conference at Sagamore Beach _ this 
year. This was three times the atiend- 
ance of any previous year. George W. 
Coleman of Boston, who was the 
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originator of the Sagamore conference 
and its financial supporter, was joined 
in the management and expenses this 
year by twelve others. 

The program was fully abreast of the 
timely and interesting programs of the 
four preceding years. A new departure 
was the discussion of problems of sex, 
with a paper by Jessie R. Hodder, super- 
intendent of the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory for Women. As at the similar 
meeting at the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, in which Mrs. 
Hodder also participated, a large attend- 
ance and discussion which ran over the 
fixed time resulted. The causes of pros- 
titution were gone into at length, chief 
emphasis being laid on low wages, 
which are responsible directly for the 
downfall of girls, and indirectly in cut- 
ting off the sources of recreation and 
companionship normal to every young 
woman. 


Bayard E. Harrison, reporting on the. 


conference for the industrial commit- 
tee of Massachusetts Congregational 
churches, pointed out the significance 
laid there on the recently awakened 
altruism of business bodies of various 
kinds, which are popularly supposed 
to consider only their selfish material in- 
terests; and on the strong sense of re- 
sponsibility for moral and spiritual con- 
ditions developing in the organized 
bodies of social workers. Mr. Harrison 
said: 


Here for three days were gathered experts 
and specialists in all forms of effort for the 
betterment of society, each intensely eager to 
learn of the work of the others and to profit 
by their knowledge and experience. Here 
were church men and atheists, socialists and 
anti-socialists, men prominent in the work of 
the labor unions and men noted for their hos- 
tility to organized labor, all eager to learn 
what they can do to make the world better. 

This responsibility was shown not only in 
set addresses and discussions, but in the in- 
formal conversation between sessions. Every- 
where the burden of the talk was on methods 
of work and how they could be made more 
effective. Points of disagreement were ig- 
nored. There was a notable absence of the 
disposition to quibble. They were people ac- 
customed to doing things, who had no interest 
in mere theories. 

The Sagamore conferences make it plain 
that what have been considered entirely sepa- 
rate and distinct social problems are really 
only different aspects of the one great prob- 
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lem—human life. The conference may dis- 
cuss child labor or Sunday observance; the 
care of the feeble-minded or the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible; immigration or the function 
of the church in the community; the same 
facts are constantly mentioned, the same ar- 
guments are continually used. Continually 
increasing recognition is given to the impor- 
tance of economic conditions; and more and 
more clearly is it made plain that wholesome 
economic conditions are necessary to a whole- 
some ‘moral and spiritual life. 

The great awakening of the church is es- 
pecially to be noted.. Every utterance of those 
connected with the church shows that they 
see the essentially religious character of all 
these movements for the benefit of society. 
That the trade-union movement is essentially 
religious is accepted as a matter of course; 
that socialism is fundamentally religious is 
continually recognized; and the talk at the 
tables and by the surf-side was of the good 
results aiready attained by churches which 
have been wise enough to work on this basis. 

One thing is clearly recognized at Sagamore 
which is seldom recognized in any other 
gathering: that the actual viewpoint of the 
people who work with their hands for wages 
is not presented to the conference, for the 
working people cannot afford to be there; 
they cannot afford to leave their work and 
lose their wages while they attend meetings. 
It may be that a way will be found to have 
them at future conferences. 


LAKE PLACID CONFERENCE 
OF INSTITUTION ECONOMICS 


Difficulties and problems in connection 
with the running of public institutions 
were discussed at a conference held by 
the Institution Economics Section of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, at Lake Placid Club. The session 
began June 27 and occupied five days. 
Though this was but the second meeting 
of the section it was clearly apparent 
that the general subject under discus- 
sion was of large scope and importance. 
The various papers brought out the 
fact that institutions throughout the 
country are attempting to work out their 
problems through experiment, _ little 
aided by the successes and failures of 
other institutions. Little has been done 
thus far to gather and make accessible 
information already gained. The fact 
was emphasized also that considerable 
information on institutional problems' 
has been published by the United States 
government and by various states and 
cities but that many of these publications 
are little known. The need of some 
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central clearing-house of information 
was made emphatic. It was held by one 
paper that comparatively little attention 
has been given to proper specifying, test- 
ing, distributing, and consumption of 
food and supplies; and by another that 
insufficient knowledge had been gained 
as to the economic size of the various. 
departments of institutions, 7 e., kitch- 
ens, dining room, wards, shops, fire pro- 
tection, heating -plants, etc. 

One paper pointed out the defects in 
accounting methods of institutions and 
suggested a new form, while another 
paper showed by diagrams how it was 
possible clearly to understand the opera- 
tion of each department if proper daily 
records were kept and plotted in curves. 
Both of these papers made it very clear 
that the methods in use by most institu- 
tions do not reveal what is taking place, 
—where the profits or losses are. 

Papers were presented outlining the 
principle underlying the management of © 
institutions and also the training essent- 
ial to prepare a person for institutional 
management. One paper emphasized 
the study of efficiency in connection with 
the home and institutions. . 

Detailed information as to the sub- 
jects presented may be obtained from 
the secretary of the section, Martha Van 
Rensselaer, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Nowe 


NEW JERSEY AND 
THE NEWARK FIRE 


Over seven months have passed since 
the High Street fire in Newark when 
twenty-four factory workers needlessly 
perished. Three months have passed since 
the Washington Place fire in New York 
when 144 working people were sacri- 
ficed. It seems opportune to review 
what steps both cities and states have 
taken toward preventing the recurrence 
of such disasters. Following the official 
investigations into the Newark fire, 
which showed among other things the 
ineffective character of existing laws and 
ordinances for the protection of life from 
factory fires, the common council of 
Newark revised its municipal. building 
code. This revision of the code was 
passed and signed by the mayor, De- 
cember 30, one month after the fire. A 
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THE COUNTER-BALANCED STEPS. 


1. In normal position. Man about to go down. 


movement was also immediately set on 
foot to secure a new fire prevention law. 
This was passed and signed by the gov- 
ernor April 24. While the bill was being 
drafted THe Survey published its re- 
views of the Newark tragedy, together 
with an article by H. F. J. Porter advo- 
cating fire drills and the installation of 
balanced ladders on all fire-escapes. Mr. 
Porter was called by the New Jersey 
State Commissioner of Labor as a con- 
sulting engineering expert with the re- 
sult that these two factors in prevention 
were firmly embodied in the New Jersey 
statute, as introduced by Assemblyman 
Edward Balantine of Newark. 

Writing of the progress made in con- 


‘nection with this legislation, the New 


Jersey Commissioner of Labor states: 


The High Street fire demonstrated the need 


of three necessary precautions in our factories: 

Ist. That there should be a quick notification 
to the occupants of the building of the exist- 
ence of a fire if it. 

2nd. That access to the fire-escapes from 
buildings should be made rapid. 

3rd. That the method of reaching the ground 
from the lower balcony of the fire-escape 
should be made practicable. 
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We of course realized in addition the full 
importance of more stairways in the buildings, 
fire-proof enclosures for them and for ele- 
vators, more heavily constructed floors, sprink- 
ler systems, fire alarms, fire drills, and the 
numerous other safeguards which should be 
used in properly protected factory buildings. 

We started with the assumption that in the 
future factory buildings throughout the state 
should be constructed in accordance with a 
specified building code, and therefore a new 
fire prevention law was prepared by the de- 
partment with the assistance of the attorney 
general’s office. : 

During the interval between the High Street 
fire and the passage of this law, we saw’ that 
a large number of fire-escapes ought’ to be 
erected, and as the requirements of the then 
existing law were so deficient, a conference 
of a number of structural iron firms was 
called, to whom a request was made that for 
the time being they should endeavor to have 
the factory owners construct fire-escapes on 
the straight run plan, similar to an ordinary 
flight of stairs, using easy risers and treads, 
and with proper hand rails. The lower bal- 
cony of these escapes was to be connected with 
the ground by means of balanced stairs, of 
which several types were suggested. They 
were also to endeavor to have access to the 
fire-escapes made by means of doors cut down 
to the jevel of the floor. As a consequence, 
we secured the placing of contracts for nearly 
two hundred fire-escapes, practically all of 
which were constructed in accordance with our 
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request, and nearly all of which number have 
been completed. 

The new fire protection law, including in its 
provisions the supervision of new buildings by 
the commissioner of labor, has as the minimum 
of its requirements the placing of at least two 
means of egress on all two-story buildings; 
two means of egress, one of which must be a 
fire-escape, on all buildings more than two 
stories in height; access to all fire-escapes to 
be made by doors cut down where practicable 
to the level of the floor; the use of metal- 
covered doors with metal-covered frames open- 
ing upon fire-escape platforms, and that all 
windows opening upon a fire-escape or directly 
under a fire-escape must have metal-covered 
frames, and.all glass used in these windows 
and doors must be wire-glass. 

The standard fire-escape was very greatly 
improved in accordance with the provisions of 
the factory law, and the commissioner of labor 
has issued a set of specifications for fire-escape 
construction which, as prepared after a con- 
sultation with a number of experienced struc- 
tural iron men, and including the standard bal- 
anced steps, centilever type, as at present re- 
quired is, I think, worthy of the most careful 
study. 

We are constructing what we term a usable 
escape in large numbers, and since the High 
Street fire we have issued orders, both under 
the old conditions and under the new law, 
for upwards of five hundred fire-escapes. 

We have also given a number of orders for 
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8. Man all the way down. Steps lowered and in 
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THE COUNTER-BALANCED STEPS. 


4. Factory girls using the steps. 


fire-proofing stairways, elevator shafts, addi- 
tional inside stairways, and alterations to ex- 
isting fire-escapes, and by the end of the fiscal 
vear we hope to have made a great change 
for the better in the factories of New Jersey 
from the standpoint of fire protection. 

The electrical alarm system is required in all 
factories more than two stories in height, and 
all firms occupying such buildings must main- 
tain a fire drill, which drill must be practiced 
at least once in every calendar month, and 
upon the request of a representative of the 
department of labor, or of the local fire de- 
partment. 

Circular letters have been addressed to each 
manufacturer in the state who is upon our 
books, and within a short time I hope to have 
practically all the larger industrial plants in 
the state equipped with the electrical alarm 
system, and with fire drills in operation. It 
will, of course, take some little time to accom- 
plish these results, but our progress has been 
most encouraging. 

The regulations of this law are stated as 
minimum requirements, and may be increased 
by the commissioner of labor as the occasion 
warrants. Under this law, the commissioner 
of labor is charged with the responsibility of 
providing proper factory conditions, and is 
vested with the necessary authority to attain 
these results. In fact, if in his judgment a 
factory building is not safe for operatives to 
work in, he may order the building closed on 
twenty-four hours’ notice, and if it is opened 
without having complied with his directions, a 
fine of one thousand dollars may be imposed. 


THE BFFECTIVE FIRE-ESCAPE. 


_ The kind. of straight-run  fire-escapes _with 
counter-balanced steps at the end which is being 
put on factory buildings all over New Jersey. 


In addition to the passage of this law, 
a separate act was introduced in the 
New Jersey Legislature which placed the 


officers of the department of labor, with _ 


the exception of the commissioner and 
assistant, under the protection of the civil 
service laws and increased the force of 
inspectors by six additional men. 


NEW YORK AND 
THE ASCH FIRE 


Both in the matter of building codes 
and fire laws, things have moved more 
slowly in New York. The Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control in the suit and cloak- 
makers’ industry has investigated the fire 
conditions in about 1500 factories prior 
to the Washington Place fire, making re- 
ports to the various city departments. 

Following the fire, the Board of Alder- 
men resuscitated the old building code 
which had been vetoed by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan because of its inherent defects, 
made a few slight changes, and intro- 
duced it. It is still in committee. 

On April 2, a week after the fire, 
a mass meeting of citizens was held at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and a 
permanent Committee on Safety was 
formed, which gives promise of being an 
aggressive volunteer organization for the 
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raising of factory standards in New 
York. Its influence has been directed 
toward securing the passage of a bill 
providing for an official investigation by 
a state commission, going into the funda- 
mental aspects of the situation. Bills to 
this effect have passed both branches of 
the Legislature and provide for a com- 
mission of two senators, three assembly- 
men, and four citizens, the latter ap- 
pointed by the governor. The commis- 
sion, which is to have full powers and 
a wide scope, will hold sessions during 
the summer and will report with recom- 
mendations for legislation by February 
Le mlor2: 

The initial steps in the direction of 
securing such a commission were taken 
by the Fifth Avenue Association, an 
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THE DROP-LADDER FIRE-HSCAPH. 


A sample drop-ladder fifteen feet short of 
reaching the side walk. This has been on this 
factory building on Broadway, New York, for 
years and was recently lowered to show the pro- 
hig tae it would be impracticable for use in 
a fire drill. 
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organization of large property owners in 
the loft building district, following a re- 
port made to it by Mr. Porter. Follow- 
ing the Asche fire, the latter had been 
called upon to install fire drills in many 
factories. In carrying out these orders 
he discovered that loft buildings, gener- 
ally speaking, owing to the large num- 
ber of people assembled on each floor, 
are not supplied with an adequate num- 
ber of stairways to accommodate them, 
and that consequently a proper fire drill 
could not be installed. In other words, 
these buildings could not meet the rapid 
-egress test, and there is need for a more 
intensive study of structural standards 
and protective methods if the fire prob- 
lem of the loft building districts is to 
be settled permanently. Mr. Porter him- 
self believes that fire-walls are absolutely 
essential. 

Meanwhile, three bills were introduced 
in the Legislature to provide immediate 
machinery for remedying conditions by 
centralizing responsibility for fire pre- 
vention in the New York city fire depart- 
ment. 

One of these, the Hoey bill, has passed 
both houses; another, the Herrick bill, 
is based on the measure drawn up by 
the New York American’s committee of 
experts, outlined in THE Survey of 
April 29. This measure was through the 
endeavor of the committee on safety sub- 
stantially revised to meet the views of 
its law committee, of which Joseph P. 
Cotton, Jr., is chairman. The procedure 
division of the bill was drawn by Walter 
Lindner, and accepted by the attorney of 
the joint labor organization. A third 
step has been taken to secure immediate 
protection through a clause in the pro- 
posed city charter covering fire protec- 
tion, and providing for a bureau of fire 
prevention in the Municipal Fire De- 
partment. A draft proposed by the com- 
mittee on safety under its new executive 
secretary. Charles H. Keyes, formerly of 
the graduate school of Columbia Uni- 
versity, will be submitted to the charter 
committee. 

These bills, like the changes in the 
building code now under consideration, 
are designed to cover New York city. 


1See Hditorial, page 580. 
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The kind of sliding drop-ladder in use on hun- 
dreds of tenement houses and now being plac 
on many factories. It weighs more than 
lbs. and when released from the hook it slides 
to the sidewalk. In falling it might injure anyone 
underneath and as in the case illustrated would 
pase through the glass sidewalk light into the 
cellar. 


FIRE-ESCAPE TYPE. 


[The so-called fire-marshal law recently 
passed has, to do with the other cities 
of the state.] As yet none of these laws, 
except this last and that appointing a 
commission, is an accomplished fact. A 
questionnaire sent out by the Women’s 
Trade Union League has brought replies 
from 223 shops indicating the dangers 
to which many workers have been and 
still are exposed. A revised summary of 
these replies gives ninety-five shops in 
which windows are reported barred; 
fifty-nine with no fire-escapes; 121 with 
one and 109 with obstructed fire-escapes ; 
sixty-eight with doors opening inward, 
and sixty-eight with locked doors. 
While New York has thus been slower 
than New Jersey to pass immediate pro- 
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COUNTER-BALANCED DROP-LADDER. 


Many of these counter-balanced drop-ladders 
have been in use in New Jersey for years. These 
jadders are now being introduced in New York 
city for the first time. All those in New Jersey 
are being replaced by counter-balanced steps.’ 


tective legislation, its creation of a com- 
mission may be expected to result in a 
more exhaustive study than has hitherto 
been made of the whole safety problem 
in omnibus factory buildings of which 
the study of fire prevention is an 
example. On the other hand, there 
has been no such prompt overhaul- 
ing of fire-escapes and other means 
for protection as in Newark. Along 
Fifth Avenue, for example, are con- 
verted buildings where the fire-escape 
stairways have been removed between 
the second and third stories to make way 
for plate glass windows, and the short 
drop-ladders dangle from the third floor 
balconies. In tenements and factories, 
heavy, straight fire-ladders by the thou- 
sand give a false sense of security. 
While Newark has been plastering its 
factories with balanced ladders of the 
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Massachusetts design, New York con- 
tinues to install ladders of the straight 


type. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE FIRE WALL AN 


ESSENTIAL 
H. F. J. PORTER 


Industrial Engineer 


In any code or law for the protection 
of factory workers in New York’s fac- 
tory buildings from fire dangers, three 
things are essential: 

1. A standard for rapid egress. 

2. A compulsory fire drill, so that by 
actual test it may be known whether the 
building can be emptied of its human 
contents in a safe period of time. 

3. Power on the part of the public au- 
thorities to require -such structural 
facilties as may be necessary so to 
empty it. 

In my belief fire-escapes, enclosed 
stairways, and other satisfactory means 
of egress from less crowded and lower 
buildings are wholly inadequate to meet 
this fire-drill test on the New York loft 
or omnibus factory buildings. Only fire 
walls which will make it possible to 
escape horizontally to right or left, 
rather than down, are a solution of this 
problem, freighted as it is with such a 
weight of possible human loss and suffer- 
ing. A fire drill can then make the exit 
prompter and easier, but it has no magic 
in itself to save people if the flames can 
reach them in less time than it must take 
them to reach a place of safety. The two 
minimum requirements then for the tall 
buildings of the New York manufactur- 
ing districts are as follows: 

1. Compulsory fire drill.2 

2. Fire walls. 

There has been so much confusion of 
thought on these points that they should 
be made very clear to the New York 
public at this juncture. 

Most people, for instance, think that a 
fire drill consists merely in a complex 
series of evolutions, under strict leader- 


1For a description of the essentials of a fire 
Cae wee Mr. Porter’s article in Tar Survny for - 
an. 
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ship, resulting in an interweaving march 
somewhat like a stage drill, which, under 
emergency circumstances, will succeed in 
taking the occupants quickly out of a 
‘building. Although such a march can 
frequently be carried out in the face of 
fire danger, where those who participate 
in it are children, accustomed to obedi- 
ence and discipline, it is a different mat- 
ter with adults who are apt to lose their 
reason under such circumstances, and 
becoming panic-stricken; ‘resort to their 
physical strength to effect their personal 
safety, usually with injury to themselves 
and others. Consequently more people 
are injured in the resulting panic than in 
the fire itself. Therefore an efficient fire 
drill must not only prevent injury from 
the flames, but should be of such a char- 
acter as to obviate the panic altogether. 
A properly devised fire drill will accom- 
‘plish these results in certain buildings 
which are adapted to it but can never 
be positively operative in case of a fire 
in others like the loft buildings unless 
they are structurally altered to meet its 
requirements. 

The fire drill is then initially a rapid- 
egress or fire-safety requirement which 
should be in the mind of the designer of 
a building before it is built. It is also a 
rapid-egress or fire-safety test which 
should be applied to all existing struc- 
tures, and if the building then fails to re- 
spond to the test it is demonstrably un- 
safe and should not be allowed to be oc- 
cupied until altered. For this reason the 
fire drill or, more properly, the rapid- 
egress or fire-safety requirement and test 
must be made compulsory by law for all 
buildings where many people assemble. 
Such a test, applied to factories, would 
result, as in the case of public school 
buildings, in a type of building especially 
designed for the purpose. 

To develop a design of building to 
accommodate many people, and at the 
same time enable them in case of emerg- 
ency to obtain a rapid egress from it 
without a panic, necessitates an under- 
standing of what causes panics. Ignor- 
ance as to how to escape, impulsive 
efforts to get out, the blocking of these 
efforts by one circumstance or another, 
are the usual course of events. When 
we endeavor to ascertain the reasons 
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“BLSECTIONAL” BUILDING PLAN. 


Floor-plan of typical loft building 100 ft. square 
showing fire wall with doorways. There are two 
elevators and a stairway on each side of the wall. 


which have prevented people from carry- 
ing out their natural impulses in cases 
of fire, we find that in every instance 
the stairways and other exit facilities 
have been either restricted or obstructed. 
There have been many fire drills installed 
in factories where the occupants of a 
room or a floor have been drilled to 
march as far as the door and back to 
their seats. Such a drill is no egress 
march. For the stairways and other exit 
facilities are not tested. When an oc- 
casion arises and the crowd has to 
go through the door to the. stairs, 
it finds the occupants of the other 
floors also there, and as the stairs will not 
accommodate them all they simply jam 
solid and the panic occurs. It must then 
be in providing exit facilities sufficiently 
adequate to accommodate simultaneously 
the occupants of all floors and rooms of 
a building that we should seek the means 
of preventing such panics. 

It is easy enough to provide such 
means when the building has but one 
story, for all that is necessary is to sup- 
ply plenty of doorways of sufficient 
width, and the people can simply flow 
out horizontally through them on all 
sides. But we proceed to pile story upon 
story, and repeat the operation ten or 
even twenty and more times, and fur- 
nish an occupancy of from one hundred 
to two or even three hundred people per 
story! What then? ca 

The first story above the ground should 


“WIRE-ESCAPE” WHICH 


PERMITS OF NO ESCAPE. 


The drop-ladders hanging from the second balconies on these Fifth Avenue, New York, build- 
ings when lowered do not reach the ground by over fifteen feet. 


have at least two stairways—one at each 
end of the building, so that if one is cut 
off by fire the other will be available. 
The sexit,at. the. foot sof-Jeach, + such 
stairway must be separate from that used 
by the occupants of the floor below; 
also, when we come to consider the 
upper stories, each must be supplied 
similarly with two separate stairways, 
and these must not lead into the same 
stairways and exits which empty the 
stories below, which are already taxed in 
serving the lower floors, for the stairs 
would simply become a funnel, with peo- 
ple jamming in from all floors, and no 
drill or march can be devised which will 
enable a stairway to take down more peo- 
ple than its easily calculated capacity will 
accommodate. Here is where the pres- 
ent design of buidings fails to respond 
to the rapid egress test, and here is 
where the people who have tried to 
escape from fire danger in them have 
found their impulse frustrated and be- 
come panic-stricken. It is the surplus 
people above the capacity of the stair- 
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ways who, in fire casualties, have been 
the ones who have either jumped to 
death or been burned up. 

When we analyze the situation there 
seem to be three ways of solving the 
problem of escape from a crowded build- 
ing: 

1. Increase the number. of stairways 
in a building so as to have two inde- 
pendent stairways leading down from 
each floor with independent exits at their 
base; in a ten or twenty or more-story 
building this would be impossible, as 
great sections of the building would 
have to be engrossed by stairways, and 
stairways are where the congestion oc- 
curs which causes accidents. 

2. Reduce the number of occupants 
per story to the capacity of two stair- 
ways. By actual test, the capacity of a 
stairway wide enough for two people 
to go down abreast, where the distance 
between floors is from ten to twelve feet, 
is thirty people per story. It will be 
manifestly impossible to limit the num- 
ber of people per story in this way; 
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manufacturing or business must be run 
in accordance with other requirements. 

3. Eliminate the stairways by some 
means altogether from consideration, 
so as to make each story, for purposes 
of escape from danger, practically a first- 
story or ground floor; that is, enable 
people to flow out horizontally from it. 
This would be the ideal way, if it could 
be done; and as it has been done fre- 
quently, it can be done again, and the 
means should become generally known 
and adopted as standard practice. 

The method to accomplish this result 
is a fire wall so arranged in a building 
as practically to bisect it. This wall must 
be continuous from cellar to roof, and 
be provided with doorways on each floor 
closed by automatic fire-doors. The 
building must be designed with two sets 
of egress facilities of ample proportions, 
one set located on each side of the wall 
accessible from each floor. No fire is 
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at all likely to occur on both sides of 
this fire wall simultaneously, unless it 
is of incendiary origin. Should a fire 
occur, the alarm sounds and the occu- 
pants of the building on the side of the 
wall where the fire is merely have to pass 
through the doorways in the fire wall, 
close the doors after them, and be per- 
fectly safe. A fire drill will empty 
either side of a building so equipped, no 
matter how many stories high, in a min- 
ute. The refugees may remain in the 
safe side of the building until the fire 
fighters have put out the fire, or they 
may at any time use the egress facilities 
provided there, which would be free 
from smoke or fire. The fire wall in a 
factory building thus provides a safe 
retreat from danger similar to the cyclone 
cellar of the western house or the col- 
lision bulkhead of the ocean steamer. 
The fire wall enhances the utility of 
all forms of exit. For example, the out- 


Fire in a typical New York loft building, throw- 
ing out of commission stairways, fire-escapes, and 
elevators. Hundreds of people on each floor jam 
the narrow stairs in panic. Those who are not 
eaught on the stairs either jump from windows 
or from the fire-escapes when the fire reaches 
them. 
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Loft building with fire wall which confines the 


fire to one half of the building. The occupants 
of that half merely pass through the doorways 
in the fire wall, close the doors after them, and 
are out of reach of the fire. They do not have 
to go down stairs at all, but if they wish to 
do so the stairs and elevators will be found 
He normal condition without flames or smoke in 
them, 
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side iron fire-escape has been shown to 
be a very unsafe means of effecting 
egress from a burning building. In the 
Asche Building fire the fire-escape was 
totally destroyed by the flames, and 
people who tried to use it were burned 
up on it. The fire wall largely eliminates 
the necessity for the use of the fire-escape 
on this type of buildings, but if re- 
tained the fire-escapes on the safe side 
of the fire wall would be free from fire 
danger. 

The elevator is always shown to be 
unreliable as a fire-escape. Sometimes it 
is effective to a certain extent, but it 
cannot be depended upon, if it is in 
the part of the building exposed to flame 
and smoke. The fire wall makes the 
elevator on the safe side perfectly re- 
liable. 

Similarly the uninclosed stairway in 
case of fire is usually full of smoke 
and frequently is cut off by flames, and 
as has been shown is of very limited 
capacity. The smoke-proof tower which 
has been put forward as an improve- 
ment over the unenclosed stairway offers 
no greater capacity for emptying peo- 
ple from a tall structure, while the. fire 
wall makes the entire safe side of the 
building a smoke-proof tower with am- 
ple capacity. 

In practise the fire wall provides such 
an obvious means of obtaining instant 
and adequate safety from fire that the 
occupants of a building provided with it 
realize their immunity from fire danger, 
and consequently their minds are reliev- 
ed of anxiety. When danger threatens 
they seek and obtain by natural impulse 
the safety they desire, without effort or 
confusion of panic. At other times they 
are free from that tension which is in 
itself an impairment of workers’ effi- 
ciency. An occasional practise fire drill 
illustrates the significance of this safety 
device to all occupants of the building, 
without consuming the time taken up in 
filing down long flights of stairs: 

The fire wall can be built at no greater 
expense than a substantial outside fire- 
stairs and it obviates the expense of the 
smoke tower. There is nothing new about 
this device. It has been known tor years 
and used occasionally, but why it has 
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not been adopted as a permanent feature 
in buildings I cannot understand, es- 
pecially as fire after fire has pointed out 
to builders and architects the disastrous 
results of its omission. I bring the need 
for the fire wall and its utility forward 
at this time in the hope that its value 
will be generally recognized and that it 
will be widely adopted, not only for in- 
dustrial buildings, but for theaters, 
hotels, apartment houses, private resi- 
dences, and other buildings where peo- 
ple assemble in numbers and whose 
safety may be endangered—especially in 
hospitals, sanitariums, asylums, and pris- 
ons where the inmates could not be taken 
down stairs, but who could be trans- 
ported in their beds or on wheeled 
chairs to this side of the wall. It should 
develop a type of architecture which for 
ease of reference can be termed the “bi- 
sectional building.” 


BRITISH INSURANCE BILL 


The national insurance bill now be- 
fore the British Parliament is hailed as 
epoch-making by sanitarians and hy- 
gienists, but the rank and file of the 
doctors have taken a stiff-necked atti- 
tude of opposition on the ground that 
it will hurt their practice. The follow- 
ing very interesting paragraphs on the 
bill are from the London correspondent 
of the New. York Evening Post: 

The act will set up in every county 
a local health committee which will have 
power to provide lectures and_ publica- 
tions on hygienic topics. As Dr. C. W. 
Saleeby puts it, doctors are to have a 
chance to do some real doctoring, i. e., 
teaching. More than that, if excessive 
sickness is found in any locality, this 
committee will be entitled to apply to a 
government department for an official in- 
quiry. If the inquiry shows that the lo- 
cal sanitary authorities have been guilty 
of neglect, those authorities will be 
mulcted in the additional cost thrown 
upon the insurance funds by this ex- 
cessive sickness. 

Another great gain is that this bill pro- 
vides medical attendance in sickness for 
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the whole body of the working classes. 
Large numbers, of course, enjoy this ben- 
efit at present through their membership 
in the friendly societies. But large num- 
bers also come short of it through inabil- 
ity to keep up their payments to these 
societies in hard times. The result is 
that many doctors practising in working- 
class districts have on their books hun- 
dreds of pounds of bad debts. By bring- 
ing these men under a contract system 
similar to that of the societies, the bill 
will give the doctors who attend them 
a remuneration for their services. 

As there will then be no reason for 
the worker to delay consulting a doctor 
until the last possible moment, diseases 
will come under medical treatment at a 
much earlier stage than is now custo- 
mary. This earlier treatment will at the 
same time relieve the hospitals of much 
of their burden. The provision for ma- 
ternity allowance will also bring to the 
doctors thousands of working-class pa- 
tients who at present are comnelled by 
poverty to do wihout their assistance. 
Again, doctors, druggists, and patients 
will alike profit by the separation which 
the bill compels, in all the cases it covers, 
between prescribing and dispensing. The 
doctors will thereby gain both in time 
and dignity, and the patients will no long- 
er be tempted to save the doctor’s fee 
by getting the druggist to prescribe for 
them. This one provision, in Dr. Salee- 
by’s words, makes the bill “the greatest 
blow at quack medicines ever delivered 
by legislation.” 

Lastly, there is the new weapon forged 
by this bill for the fight against consump- 
tion. “Really,” says Dr. Saleeby, “one 
wanted to get up and shout when the 
news came that the nation is to spend a 
million a year on the maintenance of 
sanatoria.” As the same writer points 
out, consumption cannot be properly 
treated in the homes of the poor, and 
this radical alteration of the whole prob- 
lem will remove from those doctors who 
have a contract arrangement with the 
clubs that feature of their practice which 
makes the greatest demands upon them 
with the least results. No longer, says 
Dr. Saleeby, will doctors “be asked and 
compelled to treat this commonest and 
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most chronic of diseases under conditions 
which their professional knowledge con- 
demns and which doom their efforts to 
failure.” 

A general survey of the bill.in so far 
as it deals with the problem of sickness 
justifies the conclusion of J. A. Hobson, 
one of the fairest-minded and clearest- 
headed of our economic thinkers. In his 
opinion 
the medical profession as a whole has evident- 
ly more to gain from the insurance scheme 
than any other class, except perhaps the in- 
sured. The great bulk of the new millions to 
be expended upon public health will pass into 
their hands, and for the first time a good 
opportunity of security of income presents 
itself, 


One might therefore have expected 
that the bill would be welcomed by 
medical men with a chorus of applause. 
Instead, there has arisen a storm of 
angry protests. The doctors have “got 
up and shouted,” but in denunciation of 
the biil instead of in support of it. Indig- 
nation meetings have been held all over 
the country. 

What is the meaning of this outcry? 
Let us turn to Lloyd George’s comment 
on it in his speech when the bill came up 
for its second reading in the House of 
Commons : 


The doctors proceeded with their criticism 
on five assumptions, all of which were erro- 
neous. They proceeded on the assumption 
that the government had fixed the capitation 
grant. It had not. Some proceeded on the 
ground that the capitation grant was to be 
fixed by the friendly societies without any ap- 
peal to anybody. That was not the bill. Some 
proceeded on the assumption that under that 
capitation grant families were to be included. 
They were not. Another assumption was that 
no free choice was to be allowed in regard to 
a doctor’s services. That was not the bill. 
And the last assumption was that all the bad 
cases were included in the capitation grant. 
They were not. Thus, all the main assump- 
tions on which the whole of the medical agita- 
tion was based were erroneous, and had noth- 
ing to do with the bill. They had held great 
demonstrations to denounce something not in 
the bill, something somebody had told them. 

In'a word, the profession to which one 
looks for the coolest heads and the steadiest 
nerves has fallen a victim to sheer panic. It 
is, of course, true that the bill will bring un- 
der contract practice a large number of work- 
ing men and women who are now actual or 
possible private patients. The doctors have 
looked at this one point until it has filled their 
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whole horizon. They have ignored the fact 
that at present all they receive from a large 
section of this class is minus quantity. They 
are denouncing contract practice in the round- 
est terms, as though it were some malicious 
device just invented by the chancellor of the 
exchequer instead of a method in which they 
have themselves taken part all these years and 
which would have collapsed but for their own 
voluntary co-operation. They have jumped to 
the conclusion that the extension of this sys- 
tem will mean placing them “under the heel 
of the friendly societies,’ whereas this bill 
will for the first time bring in a public com- 
mittee (on which the profession will be repre- 
sented) to protect them against undue pres- 
sure from those societies. And in their alarm 
at the bogey of their own creation they have 
overlooked altogether those benefits of the bill 
which strike the attention of such men as Dr. 
Saleeby and Mr. Hobson. 


Lloyd George, as his custom is in such 
matters, has attempted to bring the mal- 
contents to reason by a personal inter- 
view with their representatives. On 
June 1 he attended a meeting of the 
British Medical Association. In addition 
to clearing up several misconceptions 
about the character of his scheme, the 
chancellor reminded his hearers that 
there were other interests than their own 
to be considered in a measure that had 
Parliamentary criticism to face. They 
had been demanding, for instance, that 
persons with an income of over £2 a 
week should be excluded from the 
medical and maternity benefits of the 
bill. He recalled to their attention the 
fact that the vast majority of highly- 
paid workmen were already in clubs, and 
thus already enjoyed the benefit of a con- 
tract arrangement with their doctors. 
Did they seriously wish to cut these men 
out? If so, did they think they could 
induce any member of Parliament to 
propose it? 

As yet there is no sign that Lloyd 
George’s attempt to conciliate the oppo- 
sition has had the least effect. 

The whole story of this agitation 
leaves a most unpleasant taste in the 
mouth. Every one knows that in the 
daliy practice of their profession no class 
of the community shows itself more 
generous, more self-sacrificing, or more 
public-spirited than the doctors. Yet 
somehow the virtues which most distin- 
guish the doctor in his individual capacity 
seem to evaporate when he allies him- 
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self with his brethren as a member of a 
professional body. No theological board 
can be more rigid in the suppression of 
the least variation from the accepted 
creed; no trade union can bring its pow- 
ers to bear more heavily upon any assez- 
tion of independence. 


BOOKS FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


LILLIAN BRANDT, Contributing Editor 


Mopern THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY. 
Bernaldo de Quirdés. Translated from the 
_Spanish by Alfonso de Salvis, etc. Little, 
Brown and Company. Boston. 1011. Pp. 
249. Price, $4.00. By mail of THe Survey, 
$4.17. 

This is the first volume in the Modern 
Criminal Science Series, which is being pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology in 
order that the more important European au- 
thorities on criminal science may be brought 
within the reach of the average American con- 
cerned about these subjects—who does not, as 
a rule, read many languages besides his own. 

It is an admirable selection for beginning 
the series. The young Spanish scholar (he is 
only thirty-seven) has devoted most of his life 
to a study of modern theories of criminality, 
and this book is an encyclopedic treatise of 
their origins, development, tendencies, and 
applications. His wide and intelligent ac- 
quaintance with the literature of the subject 
in European countries, and even in the United 
States, makes this a valuable book of refer- 
ence for the many who cannot go to original 
sources. Spain and Spanish America natu- 
rally have more space than they would receive 
at the hands of a writer in some other coun- 
try. 

In spite of the encyclopedic character of the 
book it is full of incidents and quotations 
which aptly and delightfully illustrate the the- 
ories under discussion. An entry in Emile 
Laveleye’s diary, in the year 1869, for exam- 
ple, is quoted: “There has been introduced 
to me in Milan an unknown. young scholar, 
Dr. Lombroso. He spoke of certain ana- 
tomical signs by which he can _ recognize 
criminals. What a useful and convenient dis- 
covery for committing magistrates!” 

Unfortunately the English of the translation 
is not easy, and the typographical handling of 
the book hinders rather than facilitates the 
understanding of it, so that some determina- 
tion is required to go far in it. The following 
sentences, for instance, one can understand 
with a little mental effort, but could not that 
effort have been spared for the ideas instead 
of being required for the language? 
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_ “According to the sociologic theories, crime 
is only and always due to agencies of such na- 
ture and of such power that at times, far 
from the intervention of an individual pre- 
disposition, the individual, thongh refractory, 
is overcome by them.” 

_ “To the number of, properly speaking, crim- 
inological theories treated here—that is to say, 
theories which arise from and end in the pure 
conception of crime and punishment—we 
must add the various tendencies which mod- 
erm communities are developing, intending 
them not for a universal rebirth which is in 
store only for our century, although all have 
hoped for it, but simply for the constant reno- 
vation of their structure and life in the calm 
continuity of history.” 

As for the arrangement of the book: the 
body of it is divided into only three chapters; 
at only two points, that is, does one have the 
satisfaction and relaxation that comes from 
a fresh beginning on a new page with a title 
at the top. Within itself, on the other hand, 
each chapter is analyzed down through J, (1), 
A, (a), and a fifth sub-division indicated by 
Greek letters; and in addition the sections 
are numered consecutively through the book. 
When an author takes so much trouble to jus- 
tify the arrangement of his material, the least 
the reader can do is to try to follow the 
analysis in order to give it his approval if he 
can conscientiously. In this case the complex 
series of figures and letters, confused by the 
section numbers, is a serious tax on the 
reader's courtesy. 


CrIMINAL PsycHoLocy. By Hans Gross, J.U.D. 
Translated by Horace M. Kallen. Little, 
Brown and Company. Boston. t1o911. Pp. 
514. Price $5.00. By mail of THE SurRvVEY 
$5.19. 

- No valid criticism can be brought against 

the English of number two in the Modern 

Criminal Science Series, for it is unusually 

readable. Credit for this is assigned by the 

translator to the author, who states that ex- 
cept for some excision and condensation the 
rendering is “practically literal.” 

Thé same devices for demonstrating the 
author’s logic are used in this volume and in 
the third of the series, so we infer with 
regret that they have been adopted for the 
series. 

Professor Gross calls his book “a manual 
for judges, practitioners, and students’—i. e., 
students of law, presumably—and it deals 
with the mental states and processes of 
judges, experts, jury, and witnesses, as well 
as of criminals. The translation should, as 
Professor Gross hopes that it may, “justify 
itself by its usefulness to the legal profession.” 
It should have a wider usefulness than that. 
It will well repay careful study on the part 
of any one whose business is to find out the 
truth from human _ beings—careful study, 
however, not superficial glances, for the latter 
might easily lead to false applications of the 
psychological principles. 


’ great advantage of both.” 
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Crime: Irs Causes AND REMEDIES. By Cesare 
Lombroso, M.D. Translated by Henry P. 
Horton, M.A. Little, Brown and Company. 
Boston. 1911. Pp. 471. Price $4.50. By 
mail of THe Survey $4.75. 

The third volume in the series is the less 
known of Lombroso’s two principal works, 
the one in which he discusses the social causes 
of crime. A preface by Professor Parmelee 
of the University of Missouri gives, by way 
of introduction, a summary of Lombroso’s 
theory as to the anthropological causes of 
crime as set forth in his other great work, 
Criminal Man, which is now available in sub- 
stance to the English reader through the vol- 
ume recently prepared by his daughter, Signora 
Ferrero. 

In this work, Lombroso says somewhat 
acidly in his own preface, he has attempted 
“by means of facts to answer those who, not 
having read my Criminal Man (of which it is 


-the necessary complement) nor the works of 


Pelmann, Kurella, Van Hamel, Salillas, Ellis, 
Bleuler, and others, accuse my school of hav- 
ing neglected the economic and social causes 
of crime and of having confined itself to the 
study of the born criminal, thus teaching that 
the criminal is riveted irrevocably to his des- 
tiny and that humanity has no escape from 
his atavistic ferocity.” He first discusses, ac- 
cordingly, the complex natural, social, and 
economic causes of crime; and then outlines 
a “system of criminal therapeutics” and 
prophylaxis, the essence of which is “the cre- 
ation of institutions for utilizing the criminal 
in the same degree as the honest man, to the 
In the case of the 
criminal of passion and:the political criminal, 
for example, it is suggested that the state, in- 
stead of using repressive measures, ought to 
“direct to great altruistic works that energy, 
that passion for the good, the just, and the 
new, which animates” them. Born criminals 
are to be adapted to social life by “medical 
cure and their utilization in occupations suited 
to their atavistic tendencies.” War and sur- 
gery are suggested as alternative occupations 
for natural homicides; the police or journal- 
ism for swindlers! 

American students of the problems of crime 
are to be congratulated: on having this im- 
portant work in English. : 


Cup Prostems. By George B. Mangold, 
Ph. D., Associate Director, St. Louis School 
of Social Economy. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. New York. t910. Pp. 381. Price 
$1.25. By mail of THE Survey $1.35. 


In this volume of 381 pages, the author 
gives a useful survey of his subject. The plan 
of the book is clear, logical, and well followed 
out. The table of contents and index are 
good aids, and the bibliography is compact and 
well selected. The substance of the work is 
painstakingly wrought, candid and full. Its 
merits clearly destine the book to immediate 
widespread use as a reference work for uni- 
versities, colleges, and women’s clubs. 
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It is, under these circumstancs, particularly 
unfortunate that the author’s English suffers 
in an exaggerated degree from the vices char- 
acteristic of American writers on social 
themes. At a modest estimate five thousand 
words (two thousand of them ending in tion!) 
could be cut out to the benefit of the reader. 
It is often necessary to guess at the author’s 
meaning with the help of the context. Thus 
when he speaks, in a heading, of Parental Edu- 
cation, the reader is left wondering whether 
this means education by parents or of par- 
ents. The later text shows that it means 
training mothers. But why not say so with- 
out first spoiling the student’s temper? 

This-is no fault-finding over a matter of 
trivial importance. One of the most useful 
tasks of social workers is moulding public 
opinion. Our themes are often unattractive 
to the men in the street whose attention 
we must gain, because their votes ultimately 
determine our success or failure. Our subject- 
matter is sometimes revolting to the students 
whom we wish to enlist as allies when they 
leave college. Yet to these unavoidable diff- 
culties of our plight, many_of us add the of- 
fense of bad English and muddy style. 

When a free-lance does this, the injurious 
effect may be relatively slight. Not so, how- 
ever, when the offender is a member of the 
faculty and his work is recommended or re- 
quired reading. Then the students are vic- 
tims, and future generations of readers are 
endangered by thus depraving the taste of men 
and women in process of training to become 
intellectual leaders in their day. Cannot the 
schools of philanthropy, of social workers, of 
social economics, and the like, create from 
within their faculties a board, or committee, 
for the mutual criticism of manuscripts, with 
a view to promoting clearness and the use of 
simple words and lucid phrases? 

Obviously no school can pledge itself to give 
its pupils a style like that of Henry Demarest 
Lloyd or Edmond Kelly. Felicity of expres- 
sion, like grace of manner, may be a gift of 
the gods. But simplicity, clearness, the avoid- 
ance of words ending in tion, can be taught 
by precept, example, and the use of the daily 
theme in the curriculum of students who are 
obviously preparing for activities which will 
demand of them ability to write. What, how- 
ever, can be hoped of the English of students 
whose associate director writes of “the insti- 
tutional child” and of “the inauguration of 
beneficial environmental influences” ? 


SHADE TREES IN Towns ANp Cities. By 
William Solotaroff, B. S. John Wiley and 
Sons. New York. i011. Pp. 287. Price, 
$3.00. By mail of THE Survey, $3.20. . 


This book is both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Mr. Solotaroff first explains the need 
for trees in cities, as agents in the consump- 
tion of carbon dioxide gas, as assets in city 
beauty, and for shade. Then he describes 
what sorts of trees are appropriate for urban 
use, giving minute details as to their charac- 
teristics and habits. Apparently there are 
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about a dozen varieties which, on account of 
their ;compact growth, tenacity of life, free- 
dom from various pests, and attractive ap- 
pearance, recommend themselves for city use.. 
These include the white and red maples, lin- 
den, horse-chestnut, Carolina and Lombardy 
poplars, honey-locust, sycamore, and certain 
oaks; the elm and tulip, though beautiful 
trees, are so large as to be unwieldy for 
streets of average width. 

The history of a tree is told graphically 
from the time when it is a seedling in the 
forest until it is a full-sized ornament for a 
city street, with many details as to the proper 
soil for different trees, the distance at which 
they should be placed, proper pruning and 
guarding, the wisdom of using one variety 
for a street, and so on. Elaborate instruc- 
tions and formulae are given for the destruc- 
tion of all the kinds of vermin which attack 
trees, and for the treatment of fungi, scales, 
and blights. After reading the book one is 
apt to find oneself making mental prescrip- 
tions for many of the trees along the street— 
if there are any. 

The book is a strong argument for the city 
000 trees, and maintains a hospital for the care 
pal nursery and tree doctor to ensure its wel- 
fare. Paris spends $80,000 a year on her 86,- 
000 trees, and maintains a hospital for the care 
of ailing trees which on- recovery are re- 
planted in their original position. Washing- 
ton spends only $40,000 on about 95,000 trees. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CENTRAL PARK AS PLAYGROUND 


To THE EpiTor: 


On any afternoon go to Central Park—I 
suggest the Fifth avenue side, from tooth to 
110th street, where the number of children in 
apartment houses is large—and you will see 
a sight such as is depicted here. It may be 
very trivial to the observer, but momentous 
in the life of a growing child. 

You will see here and there vast rocks up- 
turned by nature years ago, which are such 
tempting and mysterious regions to explore, and 
so cool to sit upon; also a nearby hill inviting 
to the child climber, whose legs ache for ac- 
tivity. It may be a mere mound, but a giant 
is waiting to be slain at the top of it. And 
then there is just the ground, the soft, fra- 
grant, friendly mother-earth, delightful to roll 
upon, and stretch upon, and hug. 

There is also something else. A narrow, 
hard, concrete walk, ugly, uninviting, detest- 
able. There is a man, too, who goes about 
with a menacing stick and a gruff voice, and 
when a child advances a step in direction of 
rock, hill, or ground, the menacing stick 
threatens and the gruff voice says: “Keep off 
o’ there! Stay on the walks!” And the chil- 
dren in fear stay on the walks, 

What is the value of Central Park if it is 
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only to be seen and not used? And what 
greater use than a place where little children 
may answer the call of the wild, attain to a 
love of nature, train their imaginations, and 
their bodies? It will interfere with the grow- 
ing of the grass perhaps, but what is grass 
compared with children? It is trite but true 
to say the child is impressionable. The trag- 
edy is that the impressionability so soon 
passes. His imagination is rampant. The 
child actually communes with nature. He viv- 
ifies its different objects, the rock, the tree, 
the mound, and talks to them and feels a fel- 
lowship with them. He gets into association 
with nature in a way he never can _ later. 
What is all the grass in Central Park com- 
pared to this? 

Do persons denied association with nature 
in early life have a liking for it later? It is 
not probable. Here is an example. One hot 
summer day some years ago, a fresh-air ex- 
cursion steamboat carried down the river from 
St. Louis, about 1,500 women and children 
from St. Louis tenements. The boat landed 
for two hours at a most beautiful and inviting 
park, with great oak trees, close to the water’s 
edge. The women, always accustomed to ten- 
ement life, here and abroad, could be induced 
to leave the hot boat for the shady ground 
only upon compulsion. The call of the wild 
had been stifled years before, or it had never 
developed. 

Our playground centers are very good so 
far as they go, but they make no appeal to 
the imagination, and do nothing to develop 
love of nature. 

How important is play? It is not probable 
that the man of menacing stick and gruff voice 
knows the answer; possibly not they who ap- 
pointed him to the job; certainly not the 
mother who says, as I heard one yesterday: 
“Sit here on the bench and be still,’ and slaps 
the ear of the restless child. But it must 
be very, very important or nature would not 
make so much of it. All the higher animals 
play. It is nature’s. way of making them 
strong and preparing them for the battle of 
life. Take away spontaneous, active, eager play, 
and your child will grow up puny, sluggish, 
over-serious, and prematurely old. 

“Keep off.o’ there and stay on the walks!” 
This is the child’s first acquaintance with law. 
Law then is something which hinders his 
pleasures, puts before him tempting things and 
tells him he cannot have them. So the law 
seems to him unfriendly. If he can, he will 
evade it. He will evade the man of menacing 
stick and gruff voice, and if he dares will go 
on the ground to the mound and rock—but 
only when the man is not looking. This is 
an early lesson in the evasion of law. 

The newspapers of April 30 relate the fol- 
lowing: In front of their homes in east 
48th street, a group of small Italian children 
are playing. -The street is their playground. 
A tradesman has goods to deliver. He too, 
must use the street with his horses and heavy 
wagon-wheels. The children scatter away 
from the horses’ hoofs. A boy of three years 
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turns in confusion to his home and a wagon- 
wheel passes over him. A small, mangled, 
bleeding body is left on the street. From a 
window the father and mother have seen their 
small son killed. The father sees an officer 
of the law take the tradesman’s name and tell 
him to pass on, that he could not help it, and 
was not to blame. The Italian father follows 
ee a revolver and kills the man. A life for 
a life. 

The father has done a very simple thing: 
he has gone back to what Jack London calls 
the “law of tooth and fang.” But the 
tradesman was not to blame. He tried to 
avoid the children. He himself was a father 
of four children, and remorse would have 
been a keen punishment. 

Injustice had been done, but not by this 
tradesman. That a narrow street should be 
the only playground for a horde of small chil- 
dren, and at the same time a necessary thor- 
oughfare for horses’ hoofs and heavy wheels, 
was the fault of neither the children nor the 
tradesman. The injustice was, due to a con- 
dition of which we are all a part, and all 
responsible. The brand of this murder rests 
upon all of us. 

Not long ago the park commissioner of 
Seattle said with pride: “You cannot find 
one sign ‘Keep off the grass’ in any Seattle 
park.” The people there believe their parks 
are for use. Can we not permit New York 
parks to be used at least by little children, say 
under the age of ten? Let them go where 
they please. The murdered boy of three would 
not have injured much grass. , 

Of course the grassy lawns make the out- 
look attractive to wealthy people who hurry 
through in automobiles; and it is nice to say 
to foreign visitors, “This is Central Park.” 
But is this the thing of greater worth? What 
is grass compared with children’s lives? 


New York. J..T. WILtiaMs. 


OUTINGS AT HOME 
To THE EpiTorR: 


All interested in the welfare of the lower 
northeast end of St. Louis took heart a year 
ago this spring when the work of the Holy 
Cross House and Grace Church (Episcopal) 
were united and the whole work placed under 
the immediate supervision of the young and 
energetic assistant at St. Peter’s, the Rev. 
George F. Taylor. 

Grace Church is most fortunately located 
on a circle of almost a half-block given it in 
the early days, and now presents the one green 
spot in the old north St. Louis community. 
Here within the last years some $10,000 has 
been spent: another story added to the parish 
house, equipping it with shower baths, dis- 
pensary, small chapel, and various club rooms, 
repainting the old church, and making the 
grounds not only attractive with flowers but 
of splendid service as a neighborhood play- 
ground. 

A bit of real welfare work of an unusual 
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kind which a larger number should hear about 
has recently been started to meet the following 
definite need. Below Grace Church toward 
the river are numbers of our front and rear 
two and three-story tenements, where many of 
the boys who made up Mr. Taylor’s Scouts 
live. Here, he found, incipient tuberculosis 
was having full swing because of the attics or 
dark corners or badly ventilated rooms in 
which it was often seemingly necessary for 
the growing boys to sleep. 

But the parish house stands high, “free to 
every wind that blows’—the Crcle is popu- 
larly called Grace Hill—and here on the first 
floor Mr. Taylor now has some dozen Scouts 
who, with a cot apiece, enjoy an all-summer 
camp within a stone’s throw of home. Before 
taps sound each night they gather in camp 
fashion and are eager listeners to current 
events, practical civics, and the good-night 
story. Then comes evening prayer and “all 
lights out.” Mr. Taylor’s cot is at the head 
of the row. 

This real welfare work furnishes a splendid 
example of what Barrie calls “going out of 
your way to be kind” that other settlements 
might wisely follow. W. M. Case. 

Greeley Memorial Church Study, 

St. Louis. 


HISTORY OF INFANT FEEDING 
To THE EpiTorR: 


The Child Welfare Exhibit presented a 
complete picture of the needs of the child. Its 
physical needs especially were made to speak 
to the public, the need for proper feeding was 
emphasized, and some of the agencies that sup- 
ply such food were represented. But an his- 
torical development of the subject was not at- 
tempted. It may be of interest to the readers 
of Tse Survey to follow up such an histori- 
cal retrospect and turn back to the early days 
of baby feeding. 

Prior to 1891 no provision had been made 
for scientific feeding. With the exception of 
the diet kitchens, which dispensed milk in bulk 
without special precautions or instruction, 
there were no agencies for supplying milk. 

There was great need of improvement in 
methods, for the death-rate was appallingly 
high and especially infants brought up on the 
bottle, died by the thousands. 

About 1891 two most important forward 
steps were taken. One was the scientific prep- 
aration of milk in the laboratory. The other 
was the production of an ideal milk at a model 
dairy. The scientific work was done in Ger- 
many. The ideal milk was produced in 
America, the Walker-Gordon Company lead- 
ing the way. ‘ 

The discovery in Germany of the value 
of sterilization had revolutionized methods of 
infant feeding. The home sterilizer became 
popular because it provided a milk supply that 
could defy hot weather. But its cost was 
too high for use among the poor. Professor 
Souhlet, the inventor of sterilized milk, was 
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much interested when the plan of providing 
such milk for the tenement babies of New 
York was first presented to him in 1891. The 
most valuable feature of his invention consist- 
ed in the use of individual portions of milk, 
each botle to be used just once, thus affording 
a safe food, even in the hands of the ignor- 
ant mother. 

He had chanced to invent this method, so 
simple and effective, while traveling in Italy. 
His young son was taken ill. Cow’s milk was 
far from pure and the boy would take no 
goat’s milk. So the professor began to experi- 
ment with improvised apparatus, undaunted by 
the meagreness of his equipment. He hit 
upon the plan of keeping each portion of milk 
in a separate bottle, preparing it with sugar, 
cream, etc., and then heating it to the boiling 
point, securely corked, thus making it safe to 
keep without ice in the heat of an Italian sum- 
mer. Adapted for home use, this method be- 
came popular abroad and babies brought up 
a la Souhlet, as it was termed, seemed to es- 
cape the difficulties that usually beset the 
bottle-fed child. 

The problem of procuring sterilized milk 
for the poor was taken up at the Good Sam- 
aritan Dispensary in New York in 1891, with 
the assistance of a young physician who per- 
fected the apparatus for this novel scheme. A 
laundry wash-boiler holding a dozen bottles 
formed the basis for the evolution of a satis- 
factory sterilizer holding a thousand bottles. 
The scientific and mechanical sides of the prob- 
lem were worked out patiently at a time when 
no other laboratory had been started. An ex- 
cellent matron came at the beginning and is 
still actively engaged in the distribution of the 
milk and the teaching of mothers. An ideal 
milk-supply, too, was forthcoming when the 
owner of Briarcliff Farms supplied at cost 
the milk from his celebrated dairy. Unfortu- 
nately this supply soon proved too small for 
the growing demand. 

By means of constant experiment, the early 
method of sterilization, proving undesirable 
for some cases, has been superseded by pas- 
teurization at lower temperatures. Other 
changes too, have been made from time to 
time. 

The work of the laboratory grew at once 
into popularity and was quickly copied in this 
and other cities. The advice given at the out- 
set by Mrs. James Russell Lowell, who took a 
deep interest in its success, was not to give 
the milk, but to expect a moderate payment, 
equivalent to that paid for ordinary milk in 
the neighborhood. About one-tenth of all the 
bottles are distributed to those unable to pay, 
all cases being investigated. 

The first agency for providing scientifically 
prepared food for the babies of the tenements 
has for the past twenty years supplied the 
crowded east side. In 1891 it supplied 4,500 
bottles; in 1900, 477,348 bottles, and in 1910, 
450,711 bottles. 


HELEN ADLER. 
New York. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


PUBLIC OPINION AMONG 
U.S. STEEL STOCKHOLDERS 


Charles M. Cabot of Boston has won 
a second skirmish in his fight to provoke 
active interest and untrammeled discus- 
sion upon the part of stockholders of the 
United States Steel Corporation with re- 
spect to labor conditions in the industry 
from which they draw dividends. 

It will be remembered that at the an- 
nual meeting of stockholders in April Mr. 
Cabot offered a resolution providing for 
the appointment by Chairman E. H. Gary 
of a stockholders’ committee to investi- 


gate and report in the fall on the state- 
ments made by John A. Fitch in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the American Maga- 
sie in March. This article was an inter- 
pretation by Mr. Fitch of the facts gath- 
ered by him as a member of the staff of 
the Pittsburgh Survey and set forth at 
length in his book, The Steel Workers.* 
Judge Gary acquiesced in the motion, and 
as he held proxies for a majority of the 
stock, it carried. 

On June 20, Supreme Court Justice 


By John A. Fitch. Rus- 


1THn STEEL WORKERS. 
By mail of 


sell Sage Foundation Publications. 
Tue Survey $1.73. 


THE GREEK BOY WHO SHINES SHOES 


A CARTOON 
In the St, Louis Post-Dispatch 


A LETTER 
In the Syracuse Post-Standard ee | 


To THE EpiTorR: 


Before I came to this country from 
Greece, I heard that this country is free, 
but I don’t think so. It is free for the 
Americans, not for the shoe shiners. In 
this city are too many shoe shiners’ stands, 
and the boys which work there—they work 
fifteen hours a day, and Sunday, and almost 
eighteen on Saturdays. They make only 
from $12 to $18 a month and board, but 
we don’t have any good board neither, but 
our patrons give us bread, tea, and a piece 
of cheese for dinner, supper, but no break- 
fast. We don’t have any time to go to the 
church, not in school, and without them we 
won’t be good citizens. They won’t let us 
read newspapers, because they are afraid if 
we learn something we will quit, but we 
can’t quit because we can’t speak English, 
and we can’t find another job. Now I don’t 
mean the boys working in the barber shops. 
They make $10 to $18 a week, and they 
don’t work as hard as we do. We wish to 
work as they do. We want the public and 
Mr. Mayor to cut the hours from fifteen to 
ten, not Sundays, because we want time for 
school, and weekly work, not monthly. I 
think I wrote enough. 


GrorceE MANos. 


Syracuse, May 4. 


WANTED 
Information on this subject from other cities 
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Guy granted Mr. Cabot’s application, as 
owner of fifty-five shares of steel stock, 
for a writ of mandamus compelling the 
corporation to permit him to inspect. the 
company’s stock book—his second point 
gained. It was fully a year ago that Mr. 
Cabot presented to Judge Gary his plan 
of communicating with his fellow stock- 
holders on the subject of labor conditions 
and policies in the United States Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Cabot made clear that 
he was appreciative of the campaign by 
the corporation to prevent accidents, its 
newly announced relief plan, pension sys- 
tem, and other progressive policies of the 
finance committee and the executive off- 
cials. He made it equally clear that he 
was opposed to the twelve-hour day and 
the seven-day week, to the utter rooting 
out of collective bargaining with the men 
as to the terms of their employment, and 
to the repression of all forms of inde- 
pendent activity on the part of the work- 
men. 

He made it clear, however, that he was 
less immediately concerned in winning 
others to his point of view on these mat- 
ters than he was in bringing home to the 
owners of an industrial property employ- 
ing 200,000 men that labor conditions as 
well as profits and losses are matters for 
their personal concern; and that the labor 
policies of the management should have 
the criticism and backing of an informed 
public opinion among the stockholders. 
Enlightened policies, costing money, but 
paying in the long run in more efficient 
service and more friendly working rela- 
tions, might be delayed or entirely balked 
if managers felt merely the pressure for 
dividends. The Steel Corporation had 
taken the leadership in supplying its 
stockholders with full annual reports as 
to its output, finances, etc.; he believed 
they could perform an equally important 
public service in taking an advanced posi- 
tion with respect to reports as to condi- 
tions of employment. 

As a beginning toward self-information 
on the part of the owners as to these con- 
ditions, he proposed to send a statement 
by Mr. Fitch to a large group of fellow 
stockholders, inviting their discussion and 
co-operation in the plan. 

Judge Gary acquiesced in the plan. As 
Mr. Cabot had been at pains to acquaint 
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him with his personal views—modestly 
advanced as those of a “damn-fool small 
stockholder”, and as the gist of Mr. 
Fitch’s facts had been published in Char- 
ities and The Commons over a year be- 
fore, there could have been no illusions 
on the former’s part as to the subject- 
matter of the communication to be sent 
his employers. 

It may be stated in passing that imme- 
diately before this conference the execu- 
tive officials of the Steel Corporation had 
taken action to enforce rigidly the dead 
rule of 1907 against unnecessary Sun- 
day work. This was the result of the 
fearless and vigorous stand taken by 
Vice-President William B. Dickson, 
since resigned. Mr. Cabot’s negotiations 
may have been a factor in the success- 
ful outcome at this time of one phase 
of the long internal fight waged by Mr. 
Dickson against seven-day work in all its 
forms. 


INCIDENTS LEADING 
TO THE CABOT SUIT 


Early in the year Mr. Cabot started 
to carry out his plan. The New York 
state law gives a stockholder access to 
the stockholders’ lists for legitimate pur- 
poses—a point which figured prominent- 
ly in the insurance campaigns of several 
years ago. Judge Gary’s acquiescence 
had made it unnecessary for Mr. Cabot 
to make legal demand for the books 
and the offer was made by Richard 
Trimble, secretary of the corporation, to 
have his own clerical force (out of hours 
and at Mr. Cabot’s expense) draft off 
the names he desired. This, he explained, 
would save the confusion and bother in- 
volved in having outsiders come into the 
office. Mr. Cabot readily accepted the 
offer, and the work had nearly all been 
done when the issue of the American 
Magazine containing Mr. Fitch’s article 
came from the press. Apparently it 
came under the nose of some minor of- 
ficial to whom these pages of facts and 
comment were nothing less than lése- 
majesté. It was as if the Keeper of the 
King’s Snuff-Box had overheard some- 
body say He was bow-legged or con- 
cealed a sixth toe in the royal slipper. 
Was this the enclosure the clerks were 
so busy writing addresses for? 
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The matter was carried to Mr. Trim- 
ble, who had not been a party to the 
conference of the summer before and 
who, in Judge Gary’s absence, called 
Mr. Cabot to New York and protested 
that he could not let his office force be 
used in circulating such a criticism of 
the company. Mr. Cabot acknowledged 
the justice of this position, explained that 
the addressing was a courtesy which had 
been proffered and not asked for, and 
renewed his original request that he and 
his agents be permitted to draft off the 
required names. 

Judge Gary wrote, on his return, that 
the Steel Corporation not only welcomed 
criticism, they profited by it; but the 
article in question was too unfair for 
them to participate in sending it to the 
stockholders. Again Mr. Cabot ex- 
plained that he had not asked the secre- 
tary’s office to do the addressing, and 
again he reiterated his request, as a 
stockholder, to have access to the lists, 
in accordance with his understanding of 
their earlier conference (in which no 
questions of censorship had been raised), 
failing which he proposed to enforce his 
rights as a stockholder. This, after fur- 
ther delays, followed in due course. 

In his petition to the court, Mr. Cabot 
said that his purpose was to bring the 
magazine article to the attention of the 
stockholders and to correspond with 
them in reference to the statements in 
it. If true, he said, they revealed 


conditions inviting hostile and burdensome 
legislation by the United States and the sev- 
eral states, and constitute a serious menace to 
the continued success and prosperity of the 
Steel Corporation, and will cast a cloud upon 
its reputation as an organization which has 
been willing at all times to deal frankly and 
openly with industrial conditions. 


In reply, the Steel Corporation said 
that the article was 
sensational and does not truthfully or fairly 
describe the conditions with which it purports 
to deal. 
Mr. Trimble was reported as stating that 
he refused Mr. Cabot access to the books 
because the request was made for a pur- 
pose not germane to Mr. Cabot’s status 
as a stockholder, but was for purposes 
prejudicial to the interests of stockhold- 
ers. The article, he said, not only failed 
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to furnish a true statement of conditions, 
but 


attempts by innuendo to advance arguments 
with which it does not openly purport to deal. 


He referred to the investigation of labor 


conditions in the steel industry, which 
has been carried out the past year by the 
Federal Department of Commerce and 
Labor under a Senate resolution, and 
which is expected to report on at least 
some part of its findings at the present 
session, and also to the stockholders’ 
own investigating committee, appointed 
at Mr. Cabot’s request, which is to re- 
port in the fall. These investigations, 
to his mind, would state conditions in 
an impartial manner, while he regarded 
Mr. Cabot’s present purpose as one 

to induce the stockholders to give their ver- 
dict without investigation and without a proper 
presentation of the questions involved. 

While Justice Guy’s decision was in 
favor of Mr. Cabot, the corporation will 
appeal and it is not likely that a final 
decision will be reached before May 1, 
1912. Therefore they may gain their 
point of having some other labor state- 
ment reach their stockholders in advance 
of Mr. Cabot’s communication. But, .on 
the other hand, Mr. Cabot has won his 
larger point of having labor conditions 
brought forcibly before the stockholders 
for their responsible consideration. 


CRUX OF THE 
LABOR ISSUES 


Mr. Trimble did not point out that the 
Steel Corporation had had ample oppor- 
tunity, both before and after the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, to acquaint its stockhold- 
ers with the facts as to wages, the 
working-week, the working-day, rate- 
making, tne bonus system, unionism, the 
spy system, and other elements entering 
into its relations with its employes; so 
that criticism of an alleged partisan na- 
ture would have fallen into the hands of 
well-informed readers and would thus 
been rendered harmless. Nor has the 
accuracy of the major industrial facts 
brought out by the Pittsburgh Survey 
been questioned. These, in his article, 
Mr. Fitch summed up as follows: 


A daily and weekly schedule of hours both 
shockingly long; a system of speeding which 
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adds overstrain to over-time ; and, crowning 
all, a system of repression that stifles initiative 
and destroys healthful citizenship. 


In an interview with Mr. Cabot, while 
the question of access to the stock list 
was pending, Mr. Trimble put his finger 
on a paragraph in which a workman was 
quoted -as- saying that at the time the 
profit-sharing plan of the Steel Corpora- 
tion was introduced,.a wage-cut more 
than made up for its cost. He declared 
this to be utterly untrue, as they had 
been working on the profit-sharing plan 
for a long period, and the change in 
wages was due to a changed condition 
of the market. He professed ignorance 
as to the other facts alleged in the ar- 
ticle, but if this statement, which to his 
personal knowledge was grossly false, 
was incorporated in it, he could judge 
of the accuracy of the rest; the article 
was self-condemned. 

Mr. Trimble did not appreciate the 
fact that the mere admission by the 
secretary of the company that he had no 
knowledge of the working conditions of 
the vast army of men employed by his 
concern was in itself the most urgent 
justification of Mr. Cabot’s undertaking. 
With respect to his special criticism, it is 
scarcely reasonable to charge that Mr. 
Fitch put the point forward as a fact, as 
in his published volume he specifically 
disclaims knowledge as to any connec- 
tion between the profit-sharing plan and 
the wage-scale. The statement is a quo- 
tation from a steel worker published in 
quotation marks; and its larger purpose 
was to show the deep-seated feeling of 
suspicion which the rank and file of 
Pittsburgh steel workers hold toward 
their employers, and which makes them 
distrust such purported benevolences as 
the profit-sharing plan. 

The reasons for this feeling are set 
forth in detail in The Steel Workers. 
The point remains that so far as the men 
themselves knew, there was a direct con- 
nection between the profit-sharing plan 
and the wage cut which followed on 
its heels—the penalty of misunderstand- 
ing which any employer must face whose 
acts of grace and rate-cuts are alike 
handed down from above without con- 
ference or common understanding as to 
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them. This was not the expression of 
one man alone, but of a score; and Mr. 
Fitch’s task was to show how they 
looked at life and labor. 

And the further and more serious 
point remains that, so far as those men 
could help or hinder, there might have 
been that direct connection. For ten, 
for fifteen, for twenty years, in some 
of the mill towns, they have been afraid 
to exercise the right of protest as to 
what their employers gave with one hand 
or took away with the other. And Mr. 
Cabot’s charge is that this dependence 
on the good-nature of one party to an 
industrial contract as sufficient protec- 
tion to the other, when the one is cor- 
porate master of 200,000 men, and the 
other is one man, or, weakest of all, a 
man with wife and children, is so un- 
equal and unnatural a bargain that jus- 
tice is impossible. 

Here, indeed, lies the crux of this. 
stockholder’s insurgency. The executive 
officials of the Steel Corporation have 
made important advances in the human 
side of industry, over against conditions. 
as they were under the old independent 
managements and against the policies of 
the old-time public-be-hanged execu- 
tives. With the change in processes, 
much exhausting back-muscle labor has 
been eliminated; today as much or more 
attention is given to the prevention of ac- 
cidents as is given to motive power; in 
advance of state legislation, accident re- 
lief and pension plans have been estab- 
lished; the hospital service has been re- 
habilitated. Much remains to be done, 
yet the present gains are large and there 
is every reason to expect further and 
equally creditable advances. (Students 
of the steel industry have unfeigned ad- 
miration for much that is being carried 
forward. 

It is unnecessary to speculate as to the 
motives back of these changes—whether 
the desire is to increase labor efficiency, 
or to keep out unionism by making these 
conditions better than in the organized 
trades; or to win public opinion for the 
Steel Corporation (for no body of man- 
agers is more keenly alive to the fact 
that they must not only turn out steel 
shapes and profits, but must reckon with 
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Congress) ; or, to go the limit in putting 
this major industry on the highest pos- 
sible plan of scientific work-conditions 
and good-will toward men, within the 
bounds of a settled anti-union policy, 
which regards labor organization as a 
disruptive interference with orderly in- 
dustry. 

The chances are that all these motives 
enter in, in varying degree, with varying 
“men. But it will be seen that any de- 
mand for democratic action among the 
men themselves to improve their own 
conditions—from whatever source _ it 
comes—runs counter to most of these 
motives. It unsettles the men. It plays 
into the efforts of the organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor. It 
alienates public sympathy from the Steel 
Corporation. It raises the cantankerous 
ghosts of the old Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and the older Sons of Vulcan. And 
it reinforces the stand of reactionaries 
in the steel trade who find in it ample 
justification for their prognostications 
that if you give the men an inch they 
will take a mile; that it you care for a 
widow whose man had his back broken 
you will have a walking delegate break- 
ing your own. 

Therefore it is that while criticism of 
labor standards by, for example, the 
Pittsburgh Survey or the Federal Bu- 
reau of Labor, are, as Judge Gary says, 
not only welcomed but acted upon, a 
tempest of opposition was provoked by 
Mr. Fitch’s generalizations on the re- 
pressive measures resorted to by the 
Steel Corporation to keep out unionism, 
its interference in politics, and the gen- 
eral spirit of fear of one’s neighbor 
which it engenders among its men. To 
one stockholder who has in his blood 
the spirit of old New England and a 
long line of Cabots, these things are ele- 
mentary. They are germane to his 
status as part owner in the business— 
to the stewardship of all stockholders in 
all industrial corporations. Otherwise, 
to his mind, we may see the perfection 
of administrative industry, and the con- 
servation of a fat, busy, and unwounded 
working population—at cost of a shriv- 
eled democracy. 
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CHILD WELFARE’ EXHIBIT 
IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Boston, St. Louis, and Brooklyn, which 
are to show the Child Welfare Exhibit 
next winter, have been joined by Mon- 
treal, which announces it for October, 
1912. The announcement discloses that 
Montreal has social problems ‘‘as press- 
ing as, if not more pressing than, those 
in the larger cities of the States. In our 
infantile mortality we head the list for 
all the great cities of North America. 
Of the children born in Montreal, 54.92 
per cent die before reaching the age of 
five.” Immigration is growing, “so that 
the congestion of the lower quarters of 
Montreal is rapidly increasing and slum 
districts are forming as bad as any in the | 
old world.” Hence the Child Welfare 
Exhibit, which the promoters believe will 
bring sharply to the minds of all people 
in the city the obstacles and dangers to 
the healthy growth of its children and 
“develop a right public opinion leading 
to action, both public and private.” 

The leading social agencies of the city 
are represented on the executive com- 
mittee, of which the joint presidents are 
Dr. J. G. Adami of the City Improve- 
ment League, and Thomas Gauthier of 
the Association Saint-Jean-Baptiste. 
Other bodies represented are the Fédéra- 
tion Nationale Saint-Jean-Baptiste, Local 
Council of Women, St. Patrick’s Society, 
Baron de Hirsch Institute, and Charity 
Organization Society. Everything in 
the exhibit will be shown in both English 
and French. 

Montreal, with a population of 500,- 
000, is growing at the rate of 25,000 
to 40,000 people yearly. It has several 
problems specially due to the mixed 
character of its population; but both 
French and English are joining enthusi- 
astically in preparitig for the exhibition. 

In child problems American cities 
vary little; and the Child Welfare Ex- 
hibit should prove as stimulating in 
Montreal as it did in New York and 
Chicago. It is an exhibit that above all 
others reaches and quickens a whole 
city; and should prove in Canada, as 
here, the first step towards a better way. 
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HOMELESS MEN IN 
THE NORTH WEST 


Some of the industrial problems of 
the North West are brought out in a re- 
port on vagrancy made by the Charity 
Organization Society of Seattle to the 
City Council. Seattle, a seaport, is on 
the way to the Alaska gold fields, and is 
likewise a center for men who have lost 
their jobs in logging camps, lumber 
mills, and railroad construction camps. 

In the six months from October, 1910, 
to April, 1911, 1500 men applied for as- 
sistance to the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. Statistics are given for 382 who 
applied in December, 1910. LEighty- 
three had been in Seattle less than a 
week; 121, nearly one-third, less than 
a month; and only seventy-eight, just 
one-fifth, over six months. 198 of the 
382 were born in America, and ninety- 
eight in the British Isles. Two hun- 
dred and five, or 53.7 per cent, were 
under thirty years of age; and _ only 
forty-five, or 11.8 per cent, were 
over fifty. 300 of the 382 were said to 
be in good physical condition. 

These statistics indicate that the men 
are in the main young, able-bodied, Eng- 
lish-speaking transients, many of them 
unemployed simply because of the sea- 
sonal character of their work. Some 
to be sure are of a different type, men 
who have been discharged from the city 
hospital and are in need of convalescent 
care; or the typical vagrant who wan- 
ders from city to city. The greater 
number, however, are men who with in- 
telligent treatment can be _ prevented 
from becoming vagrants. 

To care for them the Seattle Charity 
Organization Society has had to utilize 
either commercial or mission lodging 
houses without facilities either for “test 
work”, or for securing permanent em- 
ployment. The report to the council 
summarized the provisions made for 
homeless men in other cities, and urged 
the city to start a municipal lodging 
house, under proper control. After 
providing the lodging house, it should 


refuse to allow the police station 
floor to be used as a_ sleeping place, 
should organize a vagrancy squad, 


insist on close co-operation between the 
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municipal lodging house and the public 
employment bureau, and should create 
a farm-colony. The suggestion is made 
that the colony might be started experi- 
mentally by the county, and thus add 
force to a later campaign for a_ state 
colony. 


SOME EVENTS 
OF THE WEEK 


The cholera situation in Italy has 
grown so bad that the International Tu- 
berculosis Congress to have been held 
at Rome in September has been indefi- 
nitely postponed, according to an official 
announcement cabled to the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis. 

The British Royal Commission which 
is studying the relation of bovine to hu- 
man tuberculosis has reported. Appar- 
ently it confirms the opinion widely held 
in this country that the danger to adults 
is comparatively slight,. but that milk 
from tuberculous cattle is tremendously 
dangerous to children in that it causes tu- 
berculosis of the bones, joints,and glands. 
A critical review of the report must await 
thereceipt.of. the. full text. Dr. Wick: 
Park and Dr. Charles Krumwiede of the 
research laboratory of the New York De- 
partment of Health announce that their 
work confirms the findings of the British 
Commission. Of a total of 487 cases di- 
agnosed by them, the results were as fol- 
lows: among adults, 305 were of human 
and eleven of bovine origin; among 
children five to six years of age, forty- 
six were human and nine bovine; and 
of children under five, ninety-one were 
human and twenty-five bovine. Begin- 
ning December 31 next, the New York 
Department of Health will prohibit the 
sale of all unpasteurized milk, except that 
which meets the certified or guaranteed 
test of the department. This means that 
practically speaking all milk used in the 
city after this year will be pasteurized. 

Commissioner of Accounts Fosdick of 
New York has reported to the mayor on 


-his investigation of salary loan agencies 


operating among city employes. The re- 
port shows the usual features of interest 
from 50 to 400 per cent and the like, and 
is in nowise different from other re- 
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ports except that it comes from an of- 
ficial source and that it shows the con- 
nection between the loan sharks and vari- 
ous public officials at the time a bill was 
pending in Albany for their regulation. 

Mayor Gaynor has appointed the 
Board of Inebriety which is to have 
charge of the farm colony for inebriates 
shortly to be established for New York 
city. In accordance with the terms of 
the law, the mayor called upon five so- 
cial service organizations to make two 
nominations each for members of the 
board, to serve with the commissioner of 
public charities and the commissioner of 
corrections, who are members ex-officio. 
The nominations were made with great 
care but only one of the five was ap- 
pointed by the mayor. 

The forest fires in Canada and in north- 
ern Michigan have wiped out a good 
many homes and caused a loss of life 
in Canada running into the hundreds. 
The American National Red Cross has 
not yet been called upon to act. 

In line with the report of the Minne- 
apolis Vice Commission, Mayor Haynes 
has recommended to the City Council the 
passage of city ordinances for strict reg- 
ulation of lodging houses, moving-picture 
shows and picture slot-machines, the re- 
enactment of the public dance hall reg- 
ulation, and the creation of a permanent 
morals commission. 

The bill providing a farm colony for 
tramps and vagrants in New York has 
passed both houses of the Legislature. 
Social service organizations in large num- 
bers are urging Governor Dix to sign it. 


CHICAGO COMMONS 
1894-1911' 
ALLEN T. BURNS 


“The longer I live here, the more of 
a stranger I am.” This is the statement 
of an old Irish neighbor of the Chicago 
Commons as quoted in this settlement’s 


1In the extended absence abroad of Prof. Gra- 
ham Taylor, founder and headworker of Chicago 
Commons, his associates on the staff of Tum Sur- 
VEY can, without embarrassment to him, publish 
this brief review of the work of one of the 
foremost social settlements in the country. The 
author, now general secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Civic Commission, was formerly a resident at 
the Commons. 
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recently published prospectus and review. 
The statement sums up the experience 
of most dwellers in growing cities and 
the situation which every social settle- 
ment aims to meet. In any large city 
or any part of it increase in size goes 
hand-in-hand with decrease in neighbor- 
liness. 

A concrete measure of this increasing 
social unrelation in the Chicago Com- 
mons’ community is the following. In 
1904 the school census reported a popu- 
lation of 61,849 in the seventeenth ward. 
The same year the list of registered vot- 
ers numbered 11,644. In 1910 the pop- 
ulation, according to the United States 
census, had risen to 70,099, but the re- 
vised list of registered voters had fallen 
to 6899. This transformation has given 
the Commons its largest opportunity and 
its most difficult problem. The year 
book, interesting and instructive to all 
neighborhood workers, best states the 
situation, under the title, Tragedies of 
Immigration : 


The insurmountable barriers of strange lan- 
guage and custom; the rude reversal of rela- 
tionships, when parents depend more upon 
children as interpreters, than children upon 
parents for guidance; the separation of hus- 
band from wife, father from children, for the 
first time, under the necessity to seek a sea- 
sonable job at some lumber camp, railway sec- 
tion, or shipping route; the transplanting of a 
peasant family from their out-door life and 
work in a southern climate to the indoor life 
in a crowded city tenement, and work in a 
sweatshop or factory; the ignorance of and 
inability to conform to the difference in laws, 
customs, climate, clothing, diet, and housing 
—these and many other experiences combine 
to make a situation pitifully tragic. 

The most pitiful figure in our civilization is 
the immigrant mother thus left for the first 
time alone, a stranger in a strange land, 
struggling to keep pace with her children. The 
need of the familyless men and boys herded 
together in our neighborhood is only less ap- 
pealing. 

One could not but wonder whether the 
work of the settlement could adjust itself to 
such different people and conditions so quickly 
and survive, where almost every other agency 
of the old neighborhood is being forced to fol- 
low its moving constituency. Merchants of 
one nationality remove their business and sur- 
render their stores to those of another. 
House-owners move away and rent or sell to 
families of a different race. Houses formerly 
occupied by one family now house four or 
more families. Church buildings are aban- 
doned by people of one faith to become the 
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shrine of another, or to be transformed, as 
several of them in our neighborhood have 
been, into a factory, a store, a stone-cutting 
shop, a saloon and dance-hall. 


In the last three years five out of nine- 
teen Protestant churches have removed 
from the ward and one orthodox Greek 
church has moved in. 

The prospectus describes the many in- 
genious expressions. of neighborliness 
which have been Chicago Common’s 
method of meeting this situation. The 
spirit and aim underlying these manifold 
activities of the settlement are stated as 
follows: 

Just at this point where the new needs of 
new peoples and the established agencies of 
the local community and government need to 
be interpreted and adjusted to each other, just 
there the settlement best interprets and attests 
its aim and spirit. 

It is for the settlement to discover, demon- 
strate, and interpret needs; to initiate, try 
out, test, and approve efforts and agencies to 
meet these needs; to ascertain the facts and 
causes of deterioration, and supply the con- 
ditions or apply the forces which will prevent 
or remedy it; to promote the ideals of prog- 
ress and help correlate all the personal and 
public resources available for their realization. 
But when the need and the method of meet- 
ing it are sufficienty demonstrated to enable 
other and more adequate agencies, official or 
private, to take.over such functions, the spirit 
of the settlement is ever willing and ready to 
give up any line of its endeavor which can 
be more effectively prosecuted by a department 
of the local government, or by another better 
equipped volunteer agency. 

This purpose of interpreting Ameri- 
‘can life to the new American is carried 
out first of all by 250 regularly weekly 
appointments at the settlement building. 
These consist of the various clubs, 
classes, and social gatherings usual in 
most settlements, but adapted in each to 
the particular community. To these 
come three thousand people weekly. In 
addition, the settlement forms the con- 
necting link with the established philan- 
thropic agencies of the city at large—the 
relief agencies, hospitals, employment 
agencies, and children’s organizations. 

The settlement’s function of interpret- 
ing a neighborhood’s needs to the whole 
city is well illustrated by the story of pub- 
lic provision for needs which the Com- 
mon’s was the pioneer in meeting. Six- 
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teen years ago the settlement began with 
a kindergarten, the only provision in the 
ward-for children under six years of age. 
Since then free kindergartens have been 
established in the five public schools of 
the ward. But these kindergartens re- 
ceive only children of four years of age 
and over; the community has yet to learn 
from the settlement that there is need 
for care of children from the time their 
working mothers can leave them. These 
are still received in the day nursery and 
kindergarten for three-year-olds at the 
Commons. Ten years ago there was no 
play space near schools and no other play- 
ground in this, one of the largest and 
most densely populated wards of Chi- 
cago. The Commons rented two build- 
ing-lots as a makeshift. This small be- 
ginning has been followed by one public 
playground of nine acres and another, 
embracing the building-lots first used, but 
now extending over half a block. So 
the public baths at the Commons have 
grown into a large municipal bath-house 
nearby and commodious bathing facili- 
ties in the new playgrounds. ‘The even- 
ing classes have been supplemented by 
the public evening school across the 
street; the summer recreative occupa- 
tions in the cool settlement house by a 
public vacation school. The free distri- 
bution of residents’ own books is now 
replaced by a distributing station of the 
Public Library. The school of citizen- 
ship at the settlement is furnishing the 
method and material for instruction in 
the public evening schools for immi- 
grants. Thus, and in many other ways, 
has the Commons led in bringing the city 
and its new citizens to a common un- 
derstanding and appreciation. 

The aims of the Chicago Commons, as 
expressed and exemplified in this pros- 
pectus, can well be made the aims of all 
settlements. But to make the Commons 
a pattern would be to mistake the very 
spirit of this and the whole settlement 
movement. This historical review and 
forecast can be suggestive to and inspire 
all who read it. In thus spreading its 
story and purpose Chicago Commons is 
extending its ministry beyond its own 
neighborhood into the whole country. 
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CIVICS 


CITY PLANNING IN LOS ANGELES 


Last month the citizens of Los Angeles 
passed several radical amendments, to their 
already radical charter, which will make 
it possible for the municipal corporation to 
engage in almost any business, while safe- 
guarding the interests of the people in the in- 
come from water, electricity, harbor, and 
docks. The construction of a municipal rail- 
way to the harbor, the extension of subways, 
the development of the municipally-owned har- 
bor, and the rapid development of the un-built- 
up areas will thus furnish a great amount of 
work for the city planning committee ap- 
pointed after the recent conference on 
city planning held in Los Angeles. The 
committee, which was appointed by the may- 
or in accordance with a resolution passed by 
the City Council, after a preliminary report 
will probably be made a permanent part of 
the city government. Moreover, specific 
work is in prospect, such as a model village 
on twenty acres of city land, granted for the 
purpose by the City Council, and the utiliza- 
tion of an inexpensive concrete house model, 
designed with special reference to the climate 
and other conditions of the region. 

The conference attracted delegates from 
many parts of the Southwest. As chairman 
Dana W. Bartlett outlined the history of city 
planning. Mayor Alexander expressed his 
cordial interest, and various aspects of the 
subject were discussed by leaders in civic and 
social work in Los Angeles. W. D. Cook 
spoke from the standpoint of the landscape ar- 
chitect,.and Mrs. Willoughby Rodman as 
president of the Playground Commission. 
Other phases of the discussion concerned the 
use of electricity in the greater city, adequate 
plans for fire protection in the built-up areas, 
garden farms, industrial districts, trees, music, 
and art. A session was devoted to the prob- 
lem of the Los Angeles harbor and its beauti- 
fication and to means of communication and 
transportation. One speaker discussed excess 
condemnation and the necessary changes in 
laws and ordinances to provide for it. 

A distinctive type of architecture in the 
Southwest was urged by Arthur B. Benton, 
as both possible and appropriate because of 
the exceptional climate and conditions of, liv- 
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ing. While he asserted that the centuries-old 
types of architecture on the peninsulas and: 
mountain slopes of southern Europe furnished 
the best examples for imitation and adaptation, 
and regretted that California had not used 
these types as readily as Central and South 
American countries, he felt that the buildings 
of the mission padres in their noble use of 
poor material, such as adobe and burnt clay, 
should teach the present generation a more 
glorious use of the marvelous resources of the 
region. 

Noteworthy emphasis was placed upon the 
housing of working people. Florence H. 
Mills referred to some of the present housing 
conditions, the peculiarities of which have 
been set forth in these columns,’ and to the 
activities of the Housing Commission. She 
declared that no city in the country affords 
more favorable oportunities for the wage- 
earner to acquire a home at small cost than 
Los Angeles, but expressed the serious hope 
that this advantage may be still further fos- 
tered through the location of factories in the 
suburbs. The fundamental importance of 
good housing conditions was also urged by 
Garner Curran, president of the Federated Im- 
provement Association, whose address bristled 
with such questions as, “What profit is it to a 
city to be the biggest in the state, to be the 
wealthiest, if it is, the ugliest and the most un- 
healthy?” He declared that employers of 
labor will some day realize that it will -be 
money in their pockets to provide at least de- 
cent and attractive homes for employes near 
their places of work. 

A model of a concrete house designed by 
Thomas Fellows was exhibited. By erecting 
a large number the probable cost was esti- 
mated at $500 for a two-room unit, and $750 
for a three-room unit. 

The appointment of the committee on city 
planning is not the first official attention which 
Los Angeles has given to the subject. In 1907 
the outlines of a plan were made by Charles 
Mulford Robinson, whose services were se- 
cured by the City Council. His suggestions 
took up the main centers and lines of develop- 
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ment and he strongly urged that a more com- 
prehensive study be made. Although this re- 
port was filed and approved little has been 
done, and meanwhile*large territory has been 
added by annexation. The mayor’s appoint- 
ments to the committee follow: 


Dana W. Bartlett, chairman, Housing Commis- 
sion. 

F. W. Blanchard of the Municipal Art Com- 
mission. 

en Farwell Edson of the Music Commis- 
sion. 

Mrs. Oliver C. Bryant of the Civic Association. 

Florence H. Mills of the Friday Morning Club. 

Miles. S. Gregory of the-City Council. 

Mrs. William H. Dickinson of the Ebell Club. 

Charles H. Randall of the Park Commission. 

J. D. Radford of the Playground Commission. 

W. M. Humpbreys of the Board of Public Works. 

T. B. Comstock, engineer of the Board of Public 
Utilities. 

A. B. Fleming, secretary of the Harbor Com- 
mission. 

BH. O. Edgerton of the Municipal League. 

Purd B. Wright, city librarian. 

Garner Curran, president of the Federated Im- 
provement Clubs. 


An important administrative change likely 
to facilitate very greatly the work of city 
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planning is now being undertaken—the con- 
solidation of the city and county governments. 
The force of present circumstances helps make 
this a logical necessity, for the entire county 
is in need of the water and electricity which 
will bé available upon the completion of the 
great Owens river aqueduct upon which Los 
Angeles has been at work for several years. 
The consolidation, moreover, will involve 
many other advantages, such as the elimina- 
tion of a large part of the double expense 
incurred by having both governments, and it 
is expected that the change to the simpler 
form will leave less opportunity for political 
ineficiency and corruption. 

The awakening of interest in city plan- 
ning in the Pacific Southwest is significant not 
only on account of the steady growth of pop- 
ulation, but more especially because of the 
large number of immigrants expected from 
southern Europe when the Panama Canal is 
opened. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


TOWN PLANNING PROGRESS 

Two of the smaller cities are among the 
latest to take up town planning. They are 
Binghamton, N. Y., where the Mercantile 
Press Club has engaged an outside expert, 
and Salem, Mass., which now has a Board 
of City Plan Commissioners. It is to. consist 
of egiht members who serve without compen- 
sation. Five are to be citizens appointed by the 
mayor, who hold no other office, one mem- 
ber retiring each year. The other three, the 
mayor, the president of the Board of Alder- 
men, and the president of the Common Coun- 
cil, are members ex-officio. The board is au- 
thorized to employ experts. 


MEMORIAL TO ART TEACHER 

A Memorial Association has been formed 
in St. Louis to raise funds for a memorial to 
a teacher of art. This is a striking statement, 
but when one adds that the teacher was Pro- 
fessor Halsey C. Ives the explanation is sim- 
ple’ The announcement of the association 
reads in part: 

“Through forty years Mr. Ives labored for 
this community. To carry art into the homes 
of the people, to apply art to everyday uses, 
to make the artisan an artist, inspired his 
work throughout his life. He saw realized a 
life’s dream—the erection of a City Art Mu- 
seum in Forest Park, over the portals of 
which is engraved in stone, ‘Dedicated to Art 
and Free to All.’” 

Mr. Ives was, moreover, for a time a mem- 
ber of the City Council, and it was largely 


under his direction that the city hospital was 
built. 


BUSINESS MEN ON CITY PLANNING 


The Board of Trade of Newark, N. J., has 
issued a pamphlet containing the report on 
city planning of its committee on civic art and 
architecture. This report, prepared by busi- 
ness men who certainly were not seeking any 
work for ‘themselves, is a very interesting 
presentation of the case for city planning. It 
considers the matters under these heads: 
i. Meaning and Application of City Planning. 
z. Effect of Want of Supervision and Direc- 
tion. 3. Legislation Necessary. 4. Objects to 
Be Attained. Under legislation necessary the 
committee approves of the zone system and 
the right of excess condemnation. Since the 
report was submitted the mayor has appointed 
a city planning commission. 


ROCHESTER IS EXAMINED 


Caroline Bartlett Crane last month made a 
sanitary survey of Rochester for the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. Her formal 
report has not yet been presented, but at the 
close of her ten days’ visit she addressed a 
mass meeting in Convention Hall, and in a 
two hours’ address gave an oral review of 
her findings. The big hall held a vast au- 
dience, and on the platform were many city 
officials, including the mayor. Mrs. Crane, in 
speaking of her work, stated that she had 
been brought to Rochester to do for the com- 
munity “what every person would like to do 
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for himself or herself; that is, to investigate 
the actual living conditions in Rochester. It 
is not possible for any one present to make a 
careful study of the milk supply, for instance, 
because even if the opportunity and time were 
available, the facilities for such a survey 
would not be at hand.” The mayor gave her 
a temporary appointment ‘as an official in- 
spector, and under the guidance of city offi- 
cials and public-spirited citizens she was able 
to make a remarkably thorough survey, con- 
sidering the time which was at her disposal, of 
sanitary conditions in the city. Aside from 
proving herself a delightful speaker, Mrs. 
Crane impressed most of her hearers as a very 
fair investigator. She feared neither to praise 
nor to blame, and many of her suggestions 
were exceedingly valuable, and are likely to 
be carried out. 


WARD COMMITTEES 

The energetic Civic League of St. Louis 
has been forming ward committees. These 
are designed to accomplish various things, but 
in the list of objects given the first two or 
three are of particular interest as suggestions 
for other cities. They may be quoted as fol- 
lows: 

1. To report to the league conditions in 
the ward which need attention, such as de- 
fective street lighting, non-collection of gar- 
bage, broken sewers, unsanitary alleys, etc. 
The league will take up these matters with the 
various city departments, following them 
through until corrected. 

2. To confer, and determine the needs of 
the district; for instance, better street pav- 
ing, tree planting, playgrounds, new sewers, 
better lighting, etc. Such needs referred to 
the standing committees of the league will be 
taken up by each committee. 

3. To adjust the relations of the various 
civic organizations in the ward, to prevent du- 
plication of effort, to create a closer co-opera- 
tion among organizations in the same ward by 
securing an agreement as to the field of effort 
of each. 


A BILLBOARD DECISION 

A billboard decision that is likely to be- 
come historic has been handed down by the 
Supreme Court in Missouri. This was an ap- 
“peal taken in the case of the Gunning Com- 
pany against the city of St. Louis. The issue 
at stake was an ordinance regulating very 
severely the construction, repair, and erection 
of advertising signs and billboards. The 
opinion, which is written by Judge A. M. 
Woodson, says in part: ; 

“There is but one virtue connected with 
this entire business, and that is the ad- 
vertising itself. This is a legitimate and 
honorable business, if honorably and legit- 
imately conducted, but every other feature and 
incident thereto has evil tendencies, and should 
for that reason be strictly regulated and con- 
trolled. The sign-boards and billboards upon 
which this class of advertisements are dis- 
played are constant menaces to the public 
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safety and welfare of the city; they endanger 
the public health, promote ‘immorality, con- 
stitute hiding-places and retreats for crimi- 
nals and all classes of miscreants. They are 
also inartistic and unsightly. * * * While 
advertising, as before stated, is a- legitimate 
and honorable business, yet the evils incident 
to this class of advertising are more numerous 
and base in character than are those incident 
to numerous other businesses which are con- 
sidered mala in se; and which for that reason 
may not only be regulated and controlled, but 
which may be entirely suppressed for the pub- 
ic good under the police power of the state. 
My individual-opinion is that this class of ad- 
vertising as now conducted is not only sub- 
ject to control and regulation by the police 
power of the state, but that it might be en- 
tirely suppressed by statute, and that, too, 
without offending against either the state or 
federal constitution.” 


USEFUL PARK ADVICE 

The park commissioners of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have issued in attractive form a re- 
port which has been submitted to them by 
John Nolen, as landscape architect, on the gen- 
eral features of a park system. While the 
volume necessarily deals with local conditions; 
some portions of it are-of general applica- 
tion. Mr. Nolen observes, for example, that 
“the actual average provision for parks and 
public grounds for American cities is one acre 
for every two hundred of the population. The 
cost of the land, taking expensive and inex- 
pensive property together, averages about $1,- 
000 an acre, and the cost of construction, while 
it varies a good deal in different communi- 
ties, averages nearly another $1,000 an acre. 
First-class maintenance amounts to about $100 
or $120 an acre per annum.” If these figures 
are accurate, and Mr. Nolen is generally care- 
ful in his statements, they are very interesting. 
With regard to the composition of a park 
board, he advocates a body composed of “not 
less than three nor more than five members, 
serving without pay, and with overlapping 
and rather long terms of service.” He sug- 
gests that “the president of the board should 
be a distinctly able administrator, accustomed 
to large affairs, and resourceful. He should 
have some measure of constructive imagina- 
tion, high ideals, and sympathy with the peo-’ 
ple. Moreover, it is of great advantage if he 
has had some of the fruits of travel.” Mr. 
Nolen makes the novel suggestion that. women 
might well be appointed on park boards. As 
he remarks, “they have a love of nature, a 
knowledge of art, and familiarity with the 
purposes of parks, especially the relation of 
parks and playgrounds to children.” He 
makes, also, the suggestion that independence 
in the matter of the annual appropriation for 
park work is especially important. “There 
should be a law,” he says, “giving the park 
board a fixed percentage, based upon the as- 
sessed valuation of the city. This automatic 
method is sound, because the regular park 
work increases in proportion to the population 
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and wealth. Unusual needs should be provid- 
ed for by additional appropriations by the city 
government, in excess of the regular appro- 
priation. As clear a line as possible should 
be drawn between maintenance, on the one 
hand, and acquisition of land and permanent 
construction, on the other. Maintenance ex- 
pense should be met from current funds, but 
the cost of acquisition and permanent con- 
struction should usually be provided for by 
long-time loans.” 


CIVIC WORK FOR BOY SCOUTS 

The Civic League of Olathe, Kan., has 
made use of the Boy Scouts in its work. In- 
spired by the president and the chairman of 
the committee on sanitation of the league, 


BOY SCOUTS OF OLATHE, KAN., CLEANING 
ALLEY AND VACANT LOT. 


Walter Burr, who is the leader of the Boy 
Scouts in Olathe, addressed the lads on the 
need for a clean town. Sixty-six good and 
tried scouts were eager to help. They were 
divided into five.groups corresponding to the 
five divisions of the city. A leader was ap- 
pointed for each set, which was then sub- 
divided into squads. These carried shovels, 
rakes, and gunny-sacks, respectively. The 
work began at 7.30 on a Saturday morning. 
The scouts assembled in the public square, 
where they met the teams provided by the city. 
One man so appreciated the work which they 
did in the vicinity of his property that he 
treated all the scouts to soda water. In the 
evening there was an entertainment, consist- 
ing of pictures and addresses, for the young 
workers. In addition the boys had all the:ice- 
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cream and cake they could eat. This was pro- 
vided by the women of the Civic League. 


DEVELOPING COUNTRY SCHOOLS 

It is impossible in a note to do full justice 
to the Annual Report of the Winnebago county 
schools in Illinois, issued by O. J. Kern, the 
county superintendent, or to the work which 
Mr. Kern is doing in the development of a 
typical farming community. The first chapter 
of the latest report is devoted to Outdoor Im- 
provement. It contains photographs and plant- 
ing plans, the record of what was accomplish- 
ed in each of the more than two hundred 
school districts of the county, and a valuable 
article on Education for Country Life. The 
next chapter takes up Indoor Improvement, and 
its sub-divisions are Better Health Conditions, 
School-Room Decoration, School Libraries, 
etc. Fully detailed and practical information 
is given under each heading, and the encour- 
aging record of what the different districts 
have accomplished during the year. Chapter 
III treats of Play and Playgrounds, describ- 
ing three books that are of value to teacher, 
director, and parent; gives a program for a 
Play Festival, and contains illustrations and 
cost data of simple apparatus. Chapter IV con- 
siders Agricultural Education, and sub-heads 
under this deal with the movement for better 
corn, with the Household Science Association, 
with school garden work, and with the work 
of the granges. Chapter V is entitled The 
New Country Home, and contains pictures 
and cost data regarding attractive modern 
houses erected in the county. The last chap- 
ter is about the Consolidation of Country 
Schools, and at the end of the volume there is 
collected much valuable information. Signifi- 
cant of the importance of such work as Mr. 
Kern is doing is the statement, taken from 
the report of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the year ending June 30, 1908, that 
the enrollment in public schools in centers of 
population containing four thousand or more 
persons was 5,073,803; while that in public 
schools in the open country and in communi- 
ties with a population of less than four thou- 
sand was 11,388,069. 


A CIVIC IMPROVEMENT LOSS 

The civic improvement movement in the 
United States has lost one of its best friends 
and most efficient workers in the recent death 
of Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton of Warren, Ohio. 
Mrs. Moulton was the first chairman of civics 
of the Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
serving in that capacity from 1902 until 1904. 
In 1905 she was elected president of the 
Woman’s Outdoor Art League, which was the 
women’s department of the then strong Amer- 
ican Park and Outdoor Art Association. In 
1908 she was appointed chairman of the civics 
department of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and last year was re-appoint- 
ed. Her interest in her department was such 
as to cause her to travel to many states, and 
her service to the movement represented the 
best type of unselfish devotion and high ideals. 
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HEALTH 


SOCIAL AID TO THE TUBERCULOUS: SHALL IT BE ADMINIS- 
TERED THROUGH SOCIAL OR MEDICAL AGENCIES? ~ 


GEORGE S. C. BADGER, M. D. 
PHYSICIAN TO OUT PATIENTS, MASSACHUSSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL, BOSTON 


The modern treatment of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis is almost wholly hygienic, administra- 
tion of drugs, even of tuberculin, being of 
very minor importance. In other forms of tu- 
berculosis the administration of tuberculin is 
of great value, but only as it is used in con- 
junction with proper hygienic measures. 
Proper hygienic measures mean plenty of good 
food, open-air living for as many of the 
twenty-four hours of the day as is possible, 
sufficient clothing, freedom from work during 
the active stage of the disease, freedom from 
mental stress so far as possible, and a cheer- 
ful, hopeful atmosphere. To obtain these 
requisites for the large number of tuberculous 
poor is a difficult problem. It may mean the 
care not only of the sick one, but of the whole 
family, since often the patient is the sole wage- 
earner. The rent may have to be paid, cloth- 
ing furnished, fuel and provisions for the fam- 
ily supplied. Because of the very chronic 
nature of the disease the help given may have 
to be continued for many weeks or months. 
It is not a problem alone of furnishing milk 
and eggs for the patient; it is a far greater 
problem, requiring intimate knowledge of all 
the circumstances of the family as well as of 
the patient. Is this relief best administered 
through medical sources or through those or- 
ganizations whose training, study, and practi- 
cal experience make them specially fitted for 
administering it? 

There is very general agreement among 
those interested in the fight against tuberculo- 
sis that all advanced cases should be under 
hospital control. The gravest danger to others 
in the family attends the caring for the ad- 
vanced consumptive in the home. It is prac- 
tically impossible to prevent infection being 
spread to one or more of the family under 
these circumstances. Any successful cam- 
paign against the disease must recognize this 
and hospital accommodations be provided and 
the patients removed there as soon as discov- 
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ered. The boards of health have the power 
of removal to a hospital in contagious diseases 
that are a menace to the public health. 

At the present time in Massachusetts there 
is generous provision both in state and private 
hospitals for the incipient and moderately ad- 
vanced cases. These are best treated in hos- 
pitals, and the capacity of the latter is utilized 
to the limit. There is a waiting-list and 
weeks perhaps may pass before admission is 
obtained and proper treatment begun. Gener- 
ous as is the provision for them, there are 
nevertheless many who cannot be admitted and 
must remain at home. Probably the majority 
of tuberculosis patients must be treated in their 
homes. It is still largely a home problem 
with which we have to deal. 

The tuberculous poor who remain at home 
will require help successfully to carry out the 
modern treatment. The relief problem very 
largely but not wholly concerns itself with 
them and their families; yet the family of the 
advanced consumptive in the hospital and of 
the less advanced or incipient case in the hos- 
pital may as truly need help as the families 
of those who remain at home for treatment. 
The degree of help needed will vary greatly, 
but in the long fight some help will be im- 
perativey needed. The nature of this help I 
have outlined: Whether it is wholly a medical 
or wholly a social relief problem, or whether 
it must be a problem to be dealt with by both 
forces—separately and distinctly, yet in close 
co-operation—is open to discussion. 

If social relief is to be administered iheeied 
medical agencies, it seems fair to ask if they 
are qualified to administer it intelligently. The 
tuberculous patient must follow a very definite 
way of living in order to get well. Physi- 
cians, specially trained in the care of the tu- 
berculous, have learned what this hygienic way 
of living is. It is not merely a matter of out- 
lining it for the patient and ordering him to 
live it. The details of it must be explained, 
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and how and where to obtain the necessary 
things told him and illustrated, records must 
be kept and the patient’s progress noted by 
frequent visits to the physician for examina- 
tion, and by frequent visits of the physician’s 
agents, the nurses, to the patient’s home to 
make certain that the instructions given are 
properly and faithfully carried out. The ex- 
amination of the patient, prescribing treat- 
ment, and noting results are distinctly duties 
of the physician. His training and experience 
fit him for this work and no one disputes this. 
The work of the nurses must be directly under 
his control, for their duties are of a medical 
nature. There can be no doubt, it seems to 
me, that physicians and nurses working to- 
gether could care for the tuberculous if the 
latter required no further help. But the tu- 
berculous poor, in order to carry out the in- 
structions of the physician, require material 
help. 

It is needless to go into the details of this 
material help. It is far-reaching and involves 
many questions of great importance. It is 
not a simple thing devoid of possible dangers, 
but complex and full of difficulties. It is not 
one expenditure of money for a few persons 
of good character, but more or less continu- 
ous outlays for large numbers with varied char- 
acters. This is the work of those whose study 
and. experience have made them specialists in 
administering aid. Physicians and nurses 
have not had this training and have not the 
time to acquire it. It is not a medical prob- 
lem. 

If it is to be successfully given through 
medical agencies, workers with special social 
training will have to be employed, necessitat- 
ing special departments for the work. But 
even so, the physician is not necessarily the 
best one to direct such helpers. 

In the organized charity institutions of our 
cities, we have a force of trained workers 
whose duty it is properly to administer relief 
for the poor. Why should not they care for 
the tuberculous poor? Helping them is not 
a different problem from helping other poor. 
It seems a needless waste of money and en- 
ergy to duplicate already existing organiza- 
tions and let fields of work overlap. How 
could it be satisfactorily divided? Is it a 
medical relief problem to give aid to a fam- 
ily whose wage-earner is in a hospital sick 
with tuberculosis? 

Then, too, it must be remembered that the 
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social worker deals not only with relief but 
with the many other environmental and per- 
sonal_elements which enter into the welfare 
of families, whether tuberculosis be present 
or not. The family with tuberculosis, indeed, 
requires even more thorough social treatment 
than an ordinary family, if anything. To at- 
tempt to entrust the welfare of tuberculous 
families to special tuberculosis relief agencies 
and separate that special treatment from the 
other large important tasks which can be done 
by the social worker is to handicap rather 
than help the family; for the welfare of the 
patient himself as well as of the members of 
his family require that the environment be 
doctored, and that character be doctored—else 
tuberculosis relief often is worse than wasted. 

The fact that tuberculosis is a contagious 
disease does not seem to me to alter the situ- 
ation. If boards of health are to take over 
the work of administering social aid to this 
particular class of patients because their dis- 
ease is contagious, why not assume the same 
responsibility for the other contagious dis- 
eases? Tuberculosis is not immediately and 
definitely contagious in the sense that mere 
contact is dangerous. Exposure to the conta- 
gion of tuberculosis must be long-continued, 
and it is impossible to say just when infection 
occurs. There does not seem to be any more 
reason for boards of health to administer re- 
lief than for any other medical body, and the 
same objection of duplication of work exists. 

The duties of social workers are of a spe- 
cial nature. They are not practicing trained 
nursing; their work is not that of nursing. 
They are not physicians; their work does not 
conflict with that of physicians. Theirs is a 
profession in itself. The physician uses these 
professional workers exactly as he does the 
druggist and nurses. The physician’s pre- 
scription or order (as the expression is) may 
call for the skill of the druggist, or the nurse, 
or the knowledge and help of the social 
worker. 

In the case of the tuberculous poor the so- 
cial worker has been invaluable. Through 
conference, many social workers have been 
trained by the physician to carry out his in- 
structions. They have become skilled in plan- 
ning home treatment, and in making it possi- 
ble and successful. 

The physician prescribes what the patient 
needs, his helpers, druggists, nurses, or social 
workers, see that the prescription is filled. 
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In earlier times the physician compounded 
his own prescriptions. The pharmacist does 
it much better today. Our trained nurses to- 
day take better care of the sick than the old 
“natural” nurse ever did, and most physicians 
know little about the art of nursing. So, too, 
the ‘trained charity worker or social agent 
is better fitted to give material help to the 
sick or poor than is the physician. It is the 
physician’s duty to prescribe for the patient; 
who shall fill the prescription, so long as it is 
properly filled, does not concern him. 

There seems, to me to be another analogy 
between the -druggists and trained social 
agents in the filling of the physician’s pre- 
scription—the carrying out of the physician’s 
orders. The physician may make a mistake 
in his prescription to the druggist, calling for 
a dangerous dose of a powerful drug. The 
druggist would refuse to fill such a prescrip- 
tion without consultation with the physician. 
In the case of the prescription necessitating 
relief, the trained social worker may know 
that the one for whom it is ordered ought not 
to have it, and if given may work for harm 
instead of for good. Similarly there would be 
a consultation over the. prescription. 

The care of the tuberculous poor demands 
the co-operation of two distinct workers, the 
medical and the trained social agent. This 
co-operation must be real to be effective. The 
physician’s work is medical—to diagnose, to 
outline treatment, to watch the effect of the 
treatment, to change it when necessary. The 
trained social agent administers the relief that 
makes possible the carrying out of the physi- 
cian’s order. Unnecessary expense by dupli- 
cation of the work is an injustice in dealing 
with so great and grave a problem. 

In order that this co-operation between 
physicians and trained social agents may be 
effective there must be better team-play than 
at present. More discussion of policies, more 
comparing of results by the leaders in each 
field are needed. The social agent must ac- 
quire a broader view of his or her duties by 
a closer study of sick people and their peculiar 
problems. This might be acquired through 
hospital experience. To be able to see social 
relief problems through medical eyes would 
be of very great value, particularly in tuber- 
culosis work. The social relief agents of the 
organized charities should have some hospital 
training. The possibility that relief agents 
might act on their own initiative in dealing 
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with the sick poor would best be prevented 
by this close co-operation. sf 

This co-operation must not be a one-sided 
affair, however. The physician’s attitude 
should not be one of “I order,” but. of “I 
recommend.” The recommendations will have 
the weight of an order, but not the disagree- 
able force of it. A recommendation makes a 
conference profitable, whereas a conference 
over an order suggests the fallibility of the 
one giving the order, A real co-operation in 
this great task between the medical forces and 
the social relief agencies is possible, and with 
it efficiency would be promoted and expense 
reduced to the minimum. 

To-sum up, then: 

First, the making of the medical diagnosis 
and the statement of the patient’s physical 
needs (drugs, food, air, etc.) are the business 
of the physician in charge of the case— 
whether it be tuberculosis or any other dis- 
ease. Second, social diagnosis is the business 
of the social worker.. This diagnosis includes 
such knowledge of the individual’s history, 
his abilities and habits, his family, his neigh- 
borhood and environment generally, as shall 
make it clear in what form and under what 
conditions relief will do him the most good, 
and from what sources in the community it 
should be sought. Relief includes furnishing 
him necessary supervision and encouragement, 
money, food, clothes, paying for rent, fuel, 
and light, as well as other less obvious needs. 
Third, the social worker needs the physician’s 
physical and mental diagnosis and his state- 
ment of the patient’s physical and mental 
needs as an element in the solution of the pa- 
tient’s social problem. Fourth, the physician 
needs the social worker’s social diagnosis and 
a statement of his social needs as an element 
in the solution of his physical and mental 
problem. Fifth, frequent conference of the 
bodies of workers are essential. Finally, the 
social worker should never prescribe or ad- 
minister medicine.. The doctor should never 
prescribe or administer more than emergency 
relief. Medicine and relief are both powerful 
but dangerous remedies and should be pre- 
scribed and .administered only by those skilled 
in their use. 


JOTTINGS 
MICHIGAN GIVES NEW DEGREE 
The University of Michigan has introduced 
a new degree, Doctor of Public Health, in 
recognition of the advance of preventive medi- 
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cine. At the recent commencement it was 
conferred for the first time on Dr. William A. 
Evans and Dr. Guy L. Kiefer, the health offi- 
cers respectively of Chicago and Detroit. 


PHILADELPHIA ROOF SCHOOL 

The first open-air school for Philadelphia 
children suffering from incipient tuberculosis 
was opened the middle of May. The class 
room is located on the large roof garden of 
the college settlement building and accommo- 
dates twenty children. The Phipps Institute 
is responsible for the innovation and is meet- 
ing all expenses, except that the Board of 
Public Education supplies the teacher. The 
board regards the school as a distinct unit of 
the local school system. Children of parents 
applying for tuberculosis treatment at the in- 
stitute, if found to be in danger of the plague, 
will be placed in the open-air school, will be 
given three wholesome meals daily, medical 
attention, instruction in cleanliness, together 
with several hours of school work and plenty 
of rest. The homes of the children will be 
visited by institute workers to see that the 
rooms are kept clean and airy, so that the 
battle against tuberculosis carried on from 
eight o’clock in the morning to half past 
five in the evening is not lost during the night. 


TUBERCULOSIS EXHIBITS POPULAR 


The two exhibits of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis are closing their seasons, one in Missis- 
sippi and the other in Montana. E. G. Rout= 
zahn, who is in charge of the exhibit in the 
south, stated in April that the attendance at 
Columbus, Miss., was greater in proportion to 
the population than at any other southern city, 
and probably any other city in the country. 
There were more visits than there are people 
in the city, delegations having come from a 
distance. One town sent over one hundred 
colored students by railroad excursion. A 
health conference in connection with the ex- 
hibit has been called at Natchez by the gov- 
ernor of the state. 

Keen interest is also being manifested in the 
exhibitions in Montana. 


ALCOHOL A CAUSE OF POVERTY 


At the recent annual convention of Michi- 
gan State Superintendents of the Poor the 
following resolution, framed by three superin- 
tendents of the poor representing counties in 
which local option is in effect, was unanimous- 
ly adopted: 


RESOLVED, That we highly commend our present 
local option law, believing that if adopted through- 
out the state it will greatly reduce the labor of 
the superintendents of the poor. 


BOSTON’S NEW DENTAL INFIRMARY 


Writing in the Boston Common for May 
27, Edwin R. Brown tells the story of how 
Boston’s new public Dental Infirmary “came 
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into the realm of assured institutions.” James 
Bennett Forsythe, who was president of the 
Boston Belting Company, says Mr. Brown, 
“had had called to his attention by thought- 
ful dentists and doctors the great need of 
public school children for dental care, and 
in drawing up his will he left the bulk of his 
estate, $500,000, to establish an infirmary suit- 
able to carry on the desired work. Unfortu- 
nately—or perhaps fortunately—he forgot to 
sign the document, and the estate reverted 
to his two brothers, Thomas and John 
Forsythe. These two gentlemen, whom the 
children of Boston will have true cause to 
call noble, said, unlike the usual heirs: ‘We . 
want to carry out the intent of our brother’s 
will, not the letter of the law.’ So they turned 
over the $500,000 to a board of trustees to 
commence work on the infirmary. What is 
more, they became so interested in the idea 
that each of them has given his own private 
fortune of $500,000 to equip and maintain the 
institution. They have also bought a piece 
of land near the Opera House on Huntington 
Avenue and turned this over to the trustees. 

The plans are already made for a fine mar- 
ble building, including plenty of light and 
space, which will be at the disposal of public 
school children not over sixteen years of age 
who are financially unable to obtain private 
treatment. Expert dentists and doctors will 
be members of the infirmary staff, and their 
services will include care of the teeth, the 
nose, and the throat. The work will, of 
course, be done in conjunction with inspec- 
tion in the schools and with the assistance 
of the thirty-six district nurses who are now 
under the direction of the School Committee. 
The building will be sufficiently equipped to 
care for a good-sized group of children at a 
time, in charge of competent attendants. 

Thus, private philanthropy will relieve 
partly a situation which, briefly summed up, 
endangers the health alike of those who have 
bad teeth and those who come in contact with 
them; a situation which retards education and 
makes failures instead of successes out of 
material meant for good citizens; a situation 
which in the end wastes much public and 
private money to counterbalance its evil ef- 
fects. The Forsythe Dental Infirmary will 
practically mean less work for the Board of 
Health, less work for teachers and pupils 
in the schools, fewer poorly educated per- 
sons in the city, and better citizens in the 
next generation. It will undoubtedly save 
the city money—money which the city ought 
to have saved for itself years ago.” 


THE MOSQUITO PEST IN CUBA 


The Cuban official bulletin called Sanidad 
y Beneficencia, including Nos. 5 and 6, con- 
tains the third and last installment of a valu- 
able article on Cuban mosquitos, written in 
popular style and profusely illustrated. It 
calls the attention of the public to the dangers 
to be feared from allowing these and other 
pernicious insects to breed and spread disease. 
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CRIME AND ITS CURE 


ISABEL C. BARROWS, Contributing Editor 


THE CORRECTION FARMS OF CLEVELAND 
ISABEL C. BARROWS 


With so many states and municipalities con- 
sidering the possibility of working convicts in 
the country, it is interesting to look about and 
see what has been actually accomplished in 
this direction. For this method is no longer 
a matter of conjecture. There are examples 
enough to show the advantage it is to the 
state and to the convict to give him employ- 
ment outdoors. 

The Cleveland farms for this purpose are 
at Warrensville, a few miles from the city. 
The buildings are not yet completed, yet 
more than 1600 in all have been transferred 
from the city to the correction farms, and 
enough has been done to show what will be 
the final result. 

The farms consist of 800 acres, partly in 
woods, partly in cultivated land and pastur- 
age, and much of it in old pear and apple 
orchards. These must have been fine orchards 
in former days, for the trees show that they 
were once large and vigorous. The marks 
of age are on them now, but they are gradu- 
ally being replaced by young trees, and this 
will be continued till each of the two farms 
has one hundred acres of orchards. Raising 
the fruit, preparing it for market, and can- 
ning the surplus will constitute a great in- 
dustry. Fortunately for the value of this ex- 
periment, the land, though it is good for agri- 
cultural purposes, is worn out from lack of 
care. That gives the superintendent a chance 
to show what he can do to bring it up to 
productivity, and for this work the untrained 
help that comes to him through the depart- 
ment of charities and correction is available. 
Indeed, some of those who best understand 
the value of this work advocate selecting the 
poorest land to be had and then developing it 
to the height of its possibilities through con- 
vict labor, much of which would not be of a 
much higher order than that employed with 
brilliant success by Ellen C. Johnson, for many 
years superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory Prison for Women. Whenever 
she added uncultivated land to her farm she 
transferred to it her portable pens and their 
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occupants, shifting them frequently, till the 
whole surface had been thoroughly grubbed 
up by the ceaseless, unpaid labor of her in- 
dustrious pigs. Short term prisoners, of rea- 
sonable strength of body, ought surely to be 
as useful agriculturally as these four-footed 
delvers in the soil. The very fact that the 
Cooley farms must have their productive pow- 
ers increased by drainage, tilling, and fertiliz- 
ing is on the whole an advantage in view of 
the kind of labor to be employed. There 
seems to be no question that the fertility tuen 
will be so great that the expense of carrying 
on the institutions—the house of correction, 
the infirmary, and the tuberculosis hospital— 
will be greatly lessened and the food supply 
vastly improved over what it could be in the 
city. Meat and dairy products are to be raised 
on a large scale, all under the guidance of 
experts from the state agricultural experiment. 
station. 

There has been some criticism of the fact 
that the tuberculosis hospital is so near the 
house of correction. As a matter of fact they 
are not near each other but at least a mile 
apart. The tract of land is so large and the 
institutions so wholly separate in every way, 
that it is only on paper that they may be said 
to approach each other. Both are under the 
direction of the general superintendent of 
charities and corrections. 

The house of correction at the Cooley farm 
is built in the form of a hollow square, with 
a beautiful court-yard, green and restful, in 
the center. For the obdurate there are indi- 
vidual rooms or cells, but for the well-dis- 
posed there are great airy dormitories with 
clean beds, suitable washing and _ bathing 
facilities, sunshine, good food, and. excellent 
discipline and care. 

Good discipline does not imply any lack of 
humane treatment. The superintendent of 
charities and correction, James. F. Jackson, 
in his last report speaks of one important 
problem in the working out of this scheme, 
as follows: 

“That problem is the conduct of the institu- 
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tions in a manner to bring the greatest happi- 
ness to those who inhabit them. In fact, this 
is the primary object of all our work and only 
so far as all other considerations forward this 
object can they be tolerated. Sanitary sur- 
roundings and clean housing for the promotion 
of health, some labor consistent with the in- 
dividual’s strength for occupying his time and 
instilling habits of thrift and industry, proper 
arrangement of inmates to bring the greatest 
good to the greatest number, recreation, 
healthful food, and kindly, considerate treat- 
ment are all necessary to secure this end.” 

He commends especially the efforts of the 
men in charge in behalf of cripples and the 
insane, and the plan for rewarding conscienti- 
ous labor, as well as the efforts to keep all 
prisoners engaged in some work “because the 
lack of habits of industry is so frequently the 
main reason for their being prisoners.” 

The parole system has its share in the suc- 
cess of this institution. Last year 470 pri- 
soners were paroled, of whom 8&5 per cent 
“made good.” The night school, under a 
trained and licensed teacher, contributed still 
further toward fitting these men to lead a 
decent life when they left the institution. 

The prisoners are constructing the additional 
quarters for those who have not yet been 
transferred from the city to this country 
place of industry and reform. This results 
in a great saving to the city as well as in 
giving employment to the men, who thus learn 
to do things which may be of use in the world 
outside on their release. 

The prisoners are better in health than 
when they were confined in the city house of 
correction, and they are more amenable to 
‘discipline. The air and the sunshine are great 
moral renovators, giving hope and cheer and 
courage, just as physical work in the field 
gives muscle and brawn. 

The Cooley farms experiment is not a 
closed volume. It is a continued story, and 
the chapters thus far are most interesting and 
inspiring. Other municipalities might well go 
to Cleveland and imitate her method and im- 
prove upon it. For there is need of a little 
improvement in the way of giving the depart- 
ment more money to carry on the work. It 
is penny wise and pound foolish to waste 
horse muscle and human patience unneces- 
sarily. The department of charities and cor- 
rections is apparently expected to build a great 
institution without first making a suitable 
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road over which to haul the building material 
and supplies. The approach to the institution 
last May would have been a disgrace to 
Timbuctoo, if they have mud and quagmire 
at the doors of their public institutions in 
Timbuctoo. Otherwise the experiment is al- 
ready a success. Future years will only 
widen that success if the administration con- 
tinues to be as good as the principles on 
which it is conducted. 


THE INDUSTRIAL WORK AT MANSFIELD 


When the Wertz law was passed, Ohio defi- 
nitely abolished the old system of contract 
labor in the state penal institutions. The over- 
hanging contracts are now expiring, and the 
whole question is to the fore again, a legis- 
lative committee is investigating, and the State 
Federation of Labor charges that the prison 
administration has failed to work’ a substi- 
tute system of prison work in the expectation 
that there would be a return to the old sys- 
tem. The possibility of a state farm, like the 
Swiss colony at Witzwil, described by Prof. 
Frank A. Fetter in. Tue Survey for February 4, 
has been broached. The opponents of. con- 
tract labor are citing the experience of Mans- 
field Reformatory as a demonstration of the 
practicability of systems other than contract- 
ing. Writing in the Cleveland Press, John W. 
Roper says: 

“The Mansfield Reformatory obeys the 
Wertz law to the letter, and never until last 
year did it ask the Legislature to give it any 
money to help it do so. Then it asked for 
$25,000 for the promotion of industrial enter- 
prises. Long before the Wertz law was 
passed the institution was committed to a pol- 
icy against the contract labor system. 

“Dr. A. Leonard, the superintendent, 
found the contract system embittered prison- 
ers. He and his board decided to find work 
for as many prisoners as possible without 
placing them on contracts. When the Wertz 
law was passed, only half the prisoners were 
working on contract; the other half being en- 
gaged in building up the institution. The 
Wertz law providing that contract labor be 
abolished and the products of prisoners be 
bought by the state institutions was just what 
the reformatory managers wanted. 

“When the institution was opened there were 
a main building, and a boiler house, and a farm 
of 180 acres. Today there are four factories, 
several auxiliary buildings, barn, wagon shed, 
blacksmith shop, etc., all erected by the prison- 
ers; and there is a farm of more than a square 
mile, with barns, silo, and poultry yard, most 
of them erected by the prisoners; 200 acres 
of the farm a swamp that was reclaimed by 
the prisoners; all well fenced, with rough con- 
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crete barnyards, concrete walls where needed, 
and farm roads better than some of Mans- 
field’s streets, all done by prisoners. 

_ “When the reformatory board committed 
itself to Dr. Leonard’s policy, the first thing 
the superintendent did was to build a brick 
kiln. Then the prisoners began to make brick 
under the instruction of a man who under- 
stood the work. There was not a prisoner 
who knew how to lay brick, but Dr. Leonard 
turned over a corner of the prison yard to 
a skilled workman and told him to teach a 
number of prisoners who were assigned to 
him. First the prisoners worked on building 
a plain wall. They built and tore down and 
built and tore down until they could build a 
good wall. Next they learned to build arches. 
Then Dr. Leonard gave them plans that in- 
cluded many arches, and when they finished 
the work was so good that other prisoners 
put a roof on it and it was a wagon shed. 

“Next they built factories. One of them is 
onc long, sixty feet wide, and three stories 

igh. 

“The prisoners did all the plumbing and the 
steamfitting for all the buildings. There has 
been only one prisoner in the reformatory who 
was a plumber, but not one cent has been 
spent for plumbing, except for material, in 
eight years. : 

“The clay for the brick was taken from 
alongside one of the walls, and it left an un- 
sightly trench 540 feet long, seventeen feet 
wide, and several feet deep. It looked bad; 
it seemed a waste of labor to fill it up. It is 
a greenhouse now—built by prisoners. It is 
heated by stearm—all the fitting done by pris- 
oners. They did everything except make the 
glass. One-half of it is used in growing 
plants for the vegetable gardens, the other half 
is used for flowers. 

And prisoners are learning useful trades. If 
there is any printing to be done it is done in 
the reformatory shop. It does all the Ohio 
State University’s printing, a great deal of 
Miami’s, and much for other state institutions 
—thanks to the Wertz law. 

“There are shoe, clothing, and furniture fac- 
tories in the buildings. The prisoners not 
only make all the shoes worn in the reforma- 
tory, but they make shoes for other state in- 
stitutions—and good shoes. They make the 
prison uniform and the civilian clothes worn 
by released prisoners. The shop is now work- 
ing on an order for 700 suits of clothes for 
one of the state hospitals. Does any state in- 
stitution need furniture? The reformatory 
can make it—does make it—anything from an 
oak table with massive, carved dragon legs, 
worth $150 in a furniture store, down to a 
kitchen chair. 

“And they’re learning trades all the time. 

“There is a manual training department 
where men who were bums a year ago are 
learning trades and some who were bums are 
learning mechanical drawing. Then there is 
a machine shop where prisoners are doing 
everything that can be done in any machiae 
shop in the world. 

“Where did the reformatory buy its brooms, 
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milk cans, wooden pulleys, socks, shirts, tools, 
harness? It didn’t buy any. The prisoners 
made them. I asked about things in the hos- 
pital kitchen until we-came to the refrigera- 
tor. 

“You didn’t make this’, I said. 

““No’, replied the guide, ‘it has been here 
many years. But we made the ice in it.’ 

“The prisoners built the elevators. 

“One of the biggest pieces of work per- 
formed by prisoners was the building of 350 
cells in one wing of the main building. 

“Goods can be shipped to Mansfield cheaper 
than to the reformatory, so this spring the 
prisoners are going to build an automobile 
truck to haul goods from the city to the re- 
formatory, thus reducing freight bills. A 
little figuring has shown the truck will soon 
pay for itself. 

“We can build anything that can be de- 
signed”, says Dr. Leonard. 

“A report of the farming operations shows 
sixty-nine different products were raised in 
1910. A few of the figures: 35,000 head of 
cabbage, 18,000 now in the reformatory stor- 
age houses; 4,982 bushels of potatoes, 138 tons 
of hay and clover, 200 tons of ensilage, 5,539 
pounds of lettuce, 15,000 pickles, 4,200 pump- 
kins, 25,000 gallons @f milk, 4,280 pounds of 
butter, 25,000 pounds of pork. ; 

“Storage houses are still filled with vegeta- 
bles, meats, and canned goods—s,oo0 gallons 
of canned tomatoes, for instance, canned by 
prisoners, and prisoners made the cans. 

“Until you see the Mansfield reformatory 
it seems impossible for prisoners to work a 
farm, especially when their tasks take them a 
mile from prison. It takes an army of guards 
to prevent their escape? Not much. They 
are not guarded. They are out in the fields 
on their honor. They have given their word 
to Dr. Leonard that they will not try to es- 
cape. Risky? Well, 1,950 boys have given 
their word in the last ten years and only nine 
have broken it—one out of every 217 unfaith- 
ful to the pledge. 

“Politicians around the Columbus peniten- 
tiary say: 

“‘Oh, but they’re only boys at Mansfield. 
Convicts are different. You can’t trust ’em.’ 

“But they’re pretty husky boys, ranging from 
sixteen to thirty years, many of them mar- 
ried. They used to have the idea that the boys 
couldn’t be trusted, and men stood over them 
with rifles before Dr. Leonard took charge. 
But there are only two men with rifles now 
and they don’t parade with their weapons, 
keeping them in the towers on the walls, 
where they are on guard. 

“The big idea at Mansfield is not to make 
money but men. You see it and feel it the 
moment you enter. The whole prison is spot- 
lessly clean, back yard and front yard. The 
prisoners are clean, neat, and alert. Here and 
there are faces that bear marks of nature’s 
unkindness—marks that betray the mentally 
defective and deficient—but most of the 1,000 
prisoners are keen-eyed, with expressions that 
plainly indicate interest and hope. Beyond a 
doubt Mansfield is making men.” 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


VACATIONS THROUGH AN EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


BERTHA M. STEVENS 
SECRETARY CLEVELAND CONSUMER’S LEAGUE 


| VACATION PLANS! 


| A Whole Week in the Country or on the Lake 
Shore for $1 to $3 


Come and Talk It Over 


THE CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


With this poster the Co-operative Employ- 
ment Bureau’ of Cleveland announced to girls 
employed in stores and factories a new fea- 
ture of its summer work—the vacation bureau. 
The plan, as it was worked out, proved so 
successful that an outline of it is here given 
which may be suggestive to similar organiza- 
tions in their arrangements for the next vaca- 
tion season. 

Early in the spring a catalog was made of 
the existing institutional camps offering ‘out- 
ings to the city’s working girls. Full infor- 
mation, including facts about transportation 
expenses, accommodations, amusements, and 


1This bureau was organized two years ago by 
‘the Consumers’ League, the Y. W. A., social 
settlements, and similar organizations to give as- 
sistance to girls in securing positions in approved 
factories and stores, and to advise beginners in the 
«ehoice of occupation. 


qualifications for admission, was obtained in 
schedule form and placed on file at the office. 
Most organizations were able to supplement 
this with atractive booklets and cards which 
were freely distributed. Kodak pictures, show- 
ing the manner of living and the fun at all 
the resorts, were hung on the office walls. 

At the same time, the Cleveland Press 
published a vacation story, asking people in 
suburban and country homes to board girls at 
a very low rate. About seventy replies came 
in, some offering such interesting advantages 
as “plenty of fields for the girls to roam in,” 
“all our meat is home-killed,” and “we take a 
Cleveland newspaper.” But a good proportion 
of promising places was sifted out which of- 
fered board at one dollar, two dollars, and 
three dollars a week. Assistance in the in- 
vestigation of these was given by the country 
outing department of the Children’s Fresh Air 
Camp. Another year the bureau hopes that 
all the work of soliciting and investigating 
boarding places may be handled through that 
organization. because it has years of experi- 
ence and a well developed system. 

The experiment of sending girls 
country was a complete success. 


to the 
Everyone of 


COUNTRY LIFE AT TWO DOLLARS A WEEK. 
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AFTER A HARD DAY’S WORK. 


the twenty-three girls who went out in this 
way came back enthusiastic and obviously ben- 
efited. Some of them have been invited by 
their country hosts to return for the next va- 
cation. 

The first outings provided through the bu- 
reau were spent at the summer camp of Hiram 
House social settlement during one week of 
June. The use of the camp, with a chaperon 
and cooks, was generously placed at our dis- 
posal. The preliminary work in assembling 
this first party brought out the fact that we 
were in touch with girls who had no settle- 
ment or other connection through which inex- 
pensive outings could be secured. We found 
occasional girls who had never spent a day 
away from the city, and many who had seen 
nothing of the country since they passed the 
age of children’s fresh-air outings. 

When information about camps and country 
homes had been gathered and vacation plans 
discussed with many applicants, we found 
this situation: settlement and church camps 
had their own clientele and could take care 
of only a few of our people; country board- 
ing places were not suitable for all types of 
girls. A large number of those interviewed 
could not take vacations at all, because of the 
expense and the possible loss of position on 
account of “laying-off.” The girls could pay 
the low rate of board asked, but they could 
not afford to lose their wages for a week or 
two. Therefore, when the proprietor of 


Euclid Beach Park,* a popular resort on the 


1 Buclid Beach Park is compared favorably with 
other resorts in an article entitled The Prodigal 
Daughter, appearing in Hampton’s Magazine for 
April, 1910. 
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lake shore, offered ground rent free for a 
summer camp, and it was found that tents 
could be rented at a nominal rate, we saw the 
possibility of establishing an outing place 
which could satisfactorily take care of girls in 
large numbers. Two facts urged us to accept 
this offer: the superior character of the 
amusement features of Euclid Beach and its. 
convenient location. Here fresh air and 
recreation could be provided at an hour’s ride 
and a five-cent fare from the city, so that girls 
could, if they had to, go back and forth to 
work. 

The money necessary for equipment, sery- 
ice, and tent rent was raised by subscription, 
with the aid of excellent publicity on the part 
of the Press. Frequent well-written stories 


GUESTS OF A FARMER. 
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not only helped to bring money, but advertised 
the camp to girls all over the city. As far as 
possible, the funds were solicited from em- 
ployers. The bureau felt that the financing 
of the camp was its especial responsibility, and 
wanted the girls to look upon it as welfare 
work rather than charity. Two dollars a 
week was the amount determined for each 
girl to pay for board. 

In two weeks a clover field had become a 
camp—the ground crossed with avenues of 
white tents and gay with bright-colored ham- 
mocks, benches and swings, Japanese lanterns, 
and tubs of flowers. A merchant donated a 
graphophone. The Public Library established 
a branch station in the big dining-tent. 
The bathing beach, amusements, and cars 
were not three minutes’ walk from camp 
yet it was secluded and quiet, cut off on three 
sides by fields and backed by the shady 
grounds of a convent. 

The registration was worked up to some 
extent through employers. Notices were dis- 
tributed by them among the girls and parties 
were arranged—in some cases by the factory 
nurse or welfare worker. During July an 
average of forty-five girls was taken care of 
weekly. In August the number varied from 
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seventy-five to one hundred a week. Fully 
half the girls went into the city every day to 
work; these could have had no outing if the 
camp had not made this arrangement possible. 
Early breakfasts and late dinners were served 
for the working group and their lunches 
packed to carry with them. These girls were 
surprised to find how much outing could be 
crammed into evenings on the beach, nights of 
sleeping almost in the open air, early morn- 
ing car rides, a lazy Saturday afternoon at 
camp, and a happy Sunday when family par- 
ties and friends joined them from town. 

The camp has given one or two weeks of 
rest and enjoyment to more than three hun- 
dred girls during its experimental year. One 
girl, who sews at a power machine all day in 
a skirt factory, gave the camp matron two 
hard-earned dollars the day she left, saying: 
“T want some girl to have this who needs to 
come to camp, and can’t afford it. My first 
Sunday alone was worth it.” 

Next summer the camp as well as the other 
features of the vacation scheme will be devel- 
oped further. We regard the outing work as 
an excellent thing in itself, and a valuable 
means of extending and advertising the rou- 
tine business of the employment bureau. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY AT THE HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT 
CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 


Outstanding among settlement dramatics for 
its artistic perfection was the mid-winter fes- 
tival given at the 
Henry Street Settle- 
ment, New York. The 
participants were not 
picked with special 
reference to their abil- 
ity to act; the differ- 
ence between this and 
other settlement per- 
formances was due to 
the careful training 
they received at the 
hands of Irene and 
Miriam Lewisohn, who 
with their assistants 
devoted a full ten 
weeks of time and 
energy to the music, 
the stage setting, and 


ONE OF THE DANCERS. 


the costuming as well as to the selection and 
the rehearsing of the cast.. During the last 
five or six years the 
neighbors of\ the set- 
tlement have become 
accustomed to look 
forward to an annual 
pageant; usually it 
has been religious in 
character, celebrating 
the Feast of the Tab- 
ernacle, the Passover, 
or some other Jewish 
festival. This year’s 
performance was more 
ambitious and more 
general in interest 
than any of its pred- 
ecessors. 

It represented by 
dance and by song the 
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THE FOREST STAGE. 


allegorical story from which our familiar 
fairy tale of the Sleeping Beauty is derived. 
Libraries were searched for the folk-lore tale 
as contributed by different races and the 
stories were adapted by the two amateur im- 
presarios. Harvey Worthington Loomis com- 
posed the music which was used in conjunction 
with Tschaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty, and un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Stowell students of 
the Music School Settlement rendered admir- 
ably the difficult orchestral parts, while Miss 
De Puy of the Harlem People’s Choral Union 
trained and conducted the chorus. The soft 
colors of the costumes and stage draperies 
were achieved by Miss Aaron, who has charge 
of the hand dyeing classes at the settlement. 
None of the materials used cost more than 
five cents a yard, and the leaves and blossoms 
which converted the stage into a veritable 
bower of spring were all manufactured on the 
premises by the members of the cast and their 
friends. 

Irene Lewisohn spoke the prologue which 
explained the legend: The princess, wander- 
ing in the woods with her handmaidens comes 
upon the three Fates from whom she joyfully 
accepts the treacherous distaff. This plunges 
her into a profound sleep from which she can 
only be awakened by the prince’s kiss—typi- 
fying the touch of spring and the awakening 
of all nature to life. The dancers showed a 
thorough training which in many respects sur- 
passed professional work, and was a revela- 
tion in efficiency in view of the fact that they 
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were all working or school-girls, and that 
the stage gymnasium was in such constant 
use that they were able to have it for only 
three full rehearsals. 

Tive performances gave an opportunity for 
fully 3,000 of the settlement’s fricnds and 
neighbors to see the festival, which was given 
primarily for the neighborhood. In the whole 
of the crowded little gymnasium it was only 
here and there that an uptown hat was visible. 
It is with the keenest expectations that the 
neighbors of the settlement have come to look 
forward to this annual treat and their inter- 
est is shown by breathless attention. For 
months both cast and audience talk about it in 
anticipation and for weeks in retrospect. 

The Misses Lewisohn devote themselves to 
this work with no idea whatever of making 
it educational. There are educational enter- 
prises enough, they protest; and with the 
spirit of true artists they set themselves earn- 
estly to create a thing of harmony and of 
beauty which shall offer these qualities and 
these only as its excuse for being. Thus, per- 
haps unconsciously, they bear a message to 
social workers which it were well they took 
to heart. In the training the Misses Lewisohn 
are strict task masters. A girl must come 
regularly and do her level best or she will be 
dropped, but when the days of the perform- 
ances arrive the managers take their hands 
off. The girls must put it through themselves 
or fail; the thing has been handed over to 
them finished to make or to mar. The fact 
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that the girls make good seems to be due to 
their love for and response to their teachers 
personally rather than to any unusual his- 
trionic or musical ability. It is interesting 
to note their freedom from self-consciousness, 
which comes from control of the body in 
dancing and from poise acquired by public 
performances. As evidence of this, the “mis- 
tress of the robes,” herself marvelling, will 
tell you of the readiness with which the girls 
follow directions, pulling off their. corsets, 
letting down their hair and appearing on the 
stage with perfect confidence in her inspec- 
tion of their appearance, for there is not a 
mirror to be found in any of the dressing- 


rooms. 
JOTTINGS 


TO SUPERVISE PRIVATE CHARITIES 


A measure of state supervision for charit- 
able institutions which do not receive public 
money is suggested by the New York State 
Board of Charities in its annual report: 

The people of the state should know annually 
to what extent dependence exists within its bor- 
ders and the methods of relief employed. This 
information can be had in complete form only 


when all of the institutions are required to make 
reports. 


The work of private relief is carried on mainly 
by corporations organized under the laws of the 
state, to perform duties essentially public in their 
nature. 0 
how these charitable creations which the state 
has brought into being fulfill the functions for 
which they were incorporated. Moreover, trust 
funds given for the aid of the poor should be 
examined by state authority from time to time, to 
ae the protection and proper use of such 
unds. 


The board declares that the smaller private 
hospitals in New York city which receive pub- 
lic patients and consequently city money were 
providing a much smaller cubic air space for 
patients than most authorities have considered 
necessary. To meet this condition new rules 
have been drafted, which require 1,200 cubic 
feet of air for each bed, unless the ventilation 
is especially good, in which case the minimum 
may be placed as low as 800. 

Criticism is made by the board that New 
York city, by administering its hospitals 
through three separate departments, is follow- 
ing an illogical and archaic system. The re- 
port charges, further, that the city needs re- 
lief from the overcrowding in its municipal 
institutions and that the pay of hospital help- 
ers is insufficient. 

The number of dependent persons in the 
state at the close of 1910 was 78,384, an in- 
crease of 9,000 since 1906. Outdoor relief 
was given to 43,324 persons in the forty-nine 
cities of the state. The amount expended in 
this way was $373,513.16. Middletown has the 
worst record in this respect with a per capita 
expenditure of fifty-eight cents. The over- 
seer of the poor in Middletown reports that 
nineteen out of every hundred of the popula- 
tion received help. 


THE SURVEY 


The people are entitied to know 
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FOR THE CHILDREN OF CHICAGO 


Sociologic and philanthropic circles were 
noticeably disturbed when it was known that 
Sherman C. Kingsley had decided to transfer 
his official connection from the United Chari- 
ties to the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund. 

The question 
naturally arose 
whether one 
who had _be- 
come a factor 
of such un- 
questioned 
strength in ad- 
ministrating 
charitable _re- 
lief and pre- 
ventive meas- 
ures and in 
raising the 
S faunidsaiy- da OF 
such service to 


the plane of 
scientific effi- 
cacy could be 


SHERMAN C. KINGSLEY. 


spared from the 
field of his sig- 
nal achievements. At once there occur to 
mind the many kindred questions that have 
arisen in Chicago in recent years in connec- 
tion with the departure for new fields of men 
and women whose sociologic experience and 
facility have been there acquired. 

Chicago has been a training school in this 
particular so well known that her able workers 
are being steadily attracted elsewhere by 
broader opportunity or better pay. Thirty- 
eight workers have been drawn from the 
United Charities in two years. From a selfish 
standpoint, this might be deplored and in a 
way resented, but a broader view must recog- 
nize the fact that no greater function can be 
desired than to train in the greatest of labora- 
tories workers for fields quite as needy, but 
less fortunately situated for self-development 
in this particular. 

The sociologic field can no longer be re- 
garded as sectional, but more and more must 
be held as a common trust in which special 
adaptability will determine the location of the 
official heads of local organizations. 

This view is inevitable if one regards 
broadly the work of philanthropists. Relief 
is an immediate necessity even from the nar- 
rowest point of view, but the civic intelligence 
of the country has long outgrown that simple 
function, and comprehensive organization in 
furtherance of radical correction of social dis- 
ease is the keynote of modern philanthropy. 
Wheresoever that conception leads, the indi- 
vidual worker must follow, and public weal 
will largely determine for the future the se- 
lection and distribution of these officials. 
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That there will be involved many trials and 
sacrifices as well as improvements of official 
and financial status is to be expected. This 
is, however, implied in the general missionary 
character of the vocation and no factor in the 
question is of more vital importance. 

It is in consideration of such ideals that Mr. 
Kingsley’s decision should receive unqualified 
approval. A brief review of his activities will 
show that, while administering relief with wis- 
dom, he has steadfastly pursued a plan that 
has aimed at the roots of social difficulties. In 
1904, after years of work in Boston, he be- 
came superintendent of the Chicago Relief 
and Aid Society. Standardization of methods 
and records was his primary effort. How well 
he succeeded those who are familiar with the 
office can testify. To this high standard the 
whole force associated with him responded 
earnestly, so that in recent time no credit that 
can be given Mr. Kingsley can be separated 
from that due to his colleagues. Early in his 
service the Relief and Aid Society addressed 
itself systematically and in much detail to in- 
fant welfare work. The summer baby tent 
work and the Mary Crane Nursery, an institu- 
tion of exceeding value, are especial examples 
of that effort. 

The Chicago Bureau of Charities and the 
Chicago Relief and Aid Society, at first quite 
distinct in function and purpose, had grad- 
uaily begun to overlap in both. It was quite 
obvious to all concerned that this undesirable 
trend ought to be terminated by consolidation. 

To this end Ernest P. Bicknell and Mr. 
Kingsley, the respective heads, addressed them- 
selves. Soon after Mr. Bicknell was called to 
head the National Red Cross Society and 
Alexander M. Wilson, his successor, co- 
operating fully and with the utmost unselfish- 
ness, aided Mr. Kingsley in securing consoli- 
dation. Since that time Mr. Kingsley has been 
superintendent of the United Charities of Chi- 
cago. 

The enlargement of scope gave more clear 
evidence of his breadth of view. Preventive 
philanthropy and standardization remained his 
watchwords. The introduction into the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction 
of a department of occupational standards, 
the follow-up service in the Cook County 
Hospital, the open-air school work, and the 
preventive work in tuberculosis are in a large 
measure due to Mr. Kingsley’s insight and 
determination. 

His technical and arduous duties do not 
prevent him from giving his time generously 
to allied organizations. It has been evident for 
some time, however, that his deepest concern 
is that conditions should be made right for 
the children. Here he finds the really serious 
effects of our social abuses. Here he finds 
the fullest opportunity for constructive work 
under the inspiration of a devotion to child- 
hood that no one has in a greater degree. The 
early days of the Elizabeth McCormick Fund 
were full of helpful advice and administrative 
co-operation by Mr. Kingsley, and his final 
closer association is most natural. 
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That his aim is to, be the best possible local 
service under this generous foundation, with 
the hope of giving to the world reliable data 
and methods for furtherance of child culture, 
is a matter of course. Viewed in that light, 
no field can be considered broader. 

Full recognition of his taste and especial 
talent in the development of child study and 
opportunity leaves no doubt that he has gone 
on to his logical post in the work of social 
service. Chicago has reason to congratulate 
itself that his interest and judgment will as 
of old be at the call of its philanthropic in- 
terests—Henry B. Favr1t. 


SEER AND SONG WITH BUSINESS SENSE 


The president of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is credited not only with 
being “the king of the wire,” but “a man who 
sees business with the eyes of a seer.” Others 
in big business can concentrate and drive—but 
Vail can look twenty years ahead. 

Resenting the designation of a “mere busi- 
ness man,” he is said to have exclaimed: 
“You may look at business as only a means of 
making money, but it may be as the sculptor 
looks at the clay. You may produce some- 
thing—the beautiful statue that your hands 
can help mold.” 

It may have been this insight which led 
him to select as his assistant Angus S. Hib- 
bard, who for eighteen years has been general 
manager of the Chicago Telephone Company. 
In the clubs and social circles to which he 
belongs, he is the favorite composer and leader 
of popular songs. No one can rouse the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, as he has done, to sing in 
a chorus of a thousand voices his songs of civic 
and industrial patriotism. But among the 
telephone people, all up and down the line, 
Mr. Hibbard is beloved as a man who has a 
genius for friendship. This sentiment was 
given unique expression at the farewell ban- 
quet tendered him by 1,500 employes from ail 
departments of the service. One of the great- 
est banquet halls in Chicago rang with the 
tumultuous ovation with which they greeted 
him. Concealed telephone bells, differing in 
pitch, were attuned to play snatches of Mr. 
Hibbard’s songs, in which the great throng 
joined as he led them from time to time. 
“Bully times we have had working together!” 
he exclaimed. 

Of the operators he said: “Young 
ladies with brains, nothing automatic about 
them, the very best in the world.” His 
imagination is said to have given the oper- 
ators a real inspiration for their work in the 
thought of the universal service it renders. 

In the relation of the telephone and the 
telegraph service, Mr. Hibbard predicted the 
development of “team work” on a larger scale 
than ever. He thus starts in to prove his 
chief’s contention that “the telegraph and 
telephone are not competitive but comple- 
mentary.” The good-fellowship of this fes- 
tive occasion betokens the good feeling long 
prevalent between the management and the 
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employes of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, which finds continual expression in the 
improvement of working conditions and in the 
loyalty of the employes to one another and to 
their employment. And it is mostly due to 
those in the leadership on both sides who com- 
bine something of the Seer and the Song with 


business Sense. G. T. 
ANOTHER HELEN KELLER 
“The Helen Keller of Minnesota” is the 


title given to a girl of fourteen in the Minne- 
sota State School for the Deaf at Faribault. 


VERA MABEL GAMMUN AND HER THACHER 


Vera Mabel Gammon became blind at the 
age of four and a little over a year after 
entirely lost her hearing as well. When she 
was admitted to the school, in January, 1907, 
her mind was a blank. Without hearing, Vera 
now hears through the sense of touch. With- 
out eyes, she likewise sees. 

To the average teacher her case would have 
seemed hopeless, yet she learned three words 
on her first day in school—ball, doll, and bear 
(Teddy Bear). Blanche Hansom, in whose 
charge she was placed, gave the child a ball 
to play with and then spelled b-a-l-l slowly 
into her hand. After this was repeated many 
times, the teacher by moving her fingers with- 
out spelling anything indicated that Vera was 
to spell the word. Vera slowly spelt b-a-l. 
All efforts the first day to get her to un- 
derstand the double “I” failed, but on the 
second she acquired the mastery of this prob- 
lem. Doll and bear were learned in the same 
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way. The child has never confused her words 
and objects. 

After_a large number of nouns had been 
taught first, verbs of action were explained 
by acting them out. Abstract qualities, such 
as beauty and goodness, were taught later by 
means of words previously learned. In the 
first four months the girl learned 355 words, 
within a year 1000, and at present she has a 
vocabulary of over 3000. 

Her natural brightness is evident from the 
fact that it was only necessary to tell her the 
letters of the typewriter keyboard once. She 
has learned to talk, though she hears not a 
sound she makes, and makes towels, napkins, 
and pillow-cases. As is true in so many cases 
with the blind, her sense of smell goes far to 
make up for the lack of sight and hearing. | 
When the laundry is returned each week un- 
sorted, Vera can take out her own things 
purely by means of the sense of smell. In 
the same way she recognizes friends, and when 
in town is able to locate stores and tell where 
she is by scent. 

All of these results have been secured in 
numerous cases before, though often only with 
the aid of private tutors for many years and 
at an expense which to the majority is pro- 
hibitive. The Minnesota State School for the 
Deaf seems in this case ta have secured re- 
sults comparable to what one might expect 
from long-continued individual care. 


CHARLES H. KEYES 


The Committee on Safety of the City of 
New York has established offices in the Met- 
ropolitan Building and announces the appoint- 
ment as executive secretary in charge of their 
new work of Charles H. Keyes, who is now 
president of the National Council of Educa- 
tion. Mr Keyes was born in Wisconsin. He 
was graduated from St. John’s College and 
later studied in the University of California, 
Clark University, and Columbia University, 
where he has completed the work for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

He has had an active career in school ad- 
ministration in New England and the west. 
He has been president of the Throop Polytech- 
nic and of the Pasadena Board of Trade;:sec- 
retary of the inspecting board of Wisconsin 
University, president of the American Insti- 
tute, and treasurer of the National Education 
Association. He brings to the. new post prac- 
tical training and wide experience with men 
and affairs. 


T. W. SPROWLS GOES TO PHILADELPHIA 


Thomas W. Sprowls and his wife have been 
chosen to be the head workers of The Uni- 
versity Settlement of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Sprowls, who is a graduate of the Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, was a 
resident at the Gad’s Hill Social Settlement 
of that city and at the Chicago Commons. He 
performed both field and office work for the 
Relief and Aid Society and the Municipal 
Voters’ League of Chicago, for which he also 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
FOR JUVENILE COURTS 


The first International Congress for 
Juvenile Courts held at Paris June 29- 
July 1 was attended by two representa- 
tives from the United States, where the 
Juvenile Court originated. It is inter- 
esting to recall that 150 delegates from 
abroad attended the International Prison 
Congress in Washington last fall, of 
- which Professor Charles R. Henderson 
of the University of Chicago was presi- 
dent. 

A review of the meetings of the Inter- 
national Congress must await the receipt 
of fuller reports. For the following im- 
pressions of the gathering, THE SuRVEY 
is indebted to Professor Henderson. 

The attendance was representative, al- 
though one could wish for a larger num- 
ber of delegates of varied experience 
from the United States. Our country 
was duly praised for its initiative. An 
honest endeavor was made to frame the 
resolutions in language as free as possi- 
ble from provincial issues, although the 
influence of established institutions and 
ideas built up under the ancient criminal 
law compelled some protest from our 
side. For example, in the resolutions 
may be found expressions which ate 
alien to the American idea of the chii- 
dren’s court because they imply that the 
child is on trial for crime. 

The first resolution, adopted over the 
protest of an American delegate, admit- 
ted the propriety of placing children and 
youths in prison; another spoke of “re- 
cidivates.” But on the whole the ideas 
which have guided our experiments and 
been established by continued An erican 
success were formulated in the votes of 
this international body at which America 
was so meagerly represented. 

The second question for discussion re- 
lated to the role played by charitable in- 
stitutions and societies. It was voted to 
recommend that before the first hearing 
the representatives of such organizations 
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be permitted to visit the arrested child 
‘in the asylum or prison”; that they may 
be present at the hearings and speak 
for the child; that the court have a free 
clinic among the institutions; that each 
institution be under both administrative 
and judicial control by the state; that 
the institution be legally authorized to 
pay part of its expenses from money 
collected from parents or from public 
subsidies; and that if the association 
finds that it cannot control or reform the 
young person it may appear before the 
court and secure a transfer to some in- 
stitution better adapted to his needs. 

The third question related to proba- 
tion officers. It was agreed chat their 
service is desirable for all neglected and 
delinquent children who car properiy be 
treated at home or be put on probation 
after a reform-school training, the court 
to decide when this method is applicable, 
and to be free to choose the most suit- 
able agents. So far as possible such of- 
ficers should have special training, and 
the agents of institutions for children 
may be selected for this office. The 
child should be kept under surveillance 
long enough to secure a reformation, un- 
til majority, if necessary. The court 
should have frequent reports from pro- 
bation officers in order to change the 
mode of treatment if it seems wise. 

The conclusions reached after discus- 
sion of the first question were, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

Below a certain age, to be determined 
by the law of each country, no judicial 
prosecution should be instituted against 
a child. In case of violation of law, the 
child who has not yet reached this age 
shall appear before a special court, a 
“tribunal for children.” This court, by 
preference, should be comprised of a 
single judge. He should give particular 
study to the needs of children, should 
continue in office long enough to gather 
experience and render useful service. 
He should not employ any measures ex- 
cept those which promise protection, 
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preservation, and assistance. Minors 
are to be carefully examined, by a physi- 
cian if necessary, and all the facts neces- 
sary for forming a plan of treatment 
should be gathered. The minor may 
have a legal defender. The public and 
reporters should be excluded. The chiid 
may be returned to his family, placed 
under probation officers, or sent to a 
suitable institution. Negligent parents 
should be punished. 


NEW ILLINOIS LAW 
ON ADULT PROBATION 


The adult probation law passed by the 
Illinois Legislature became operative 
July 1. Its enactment followed a tedious 
campaign of several years, as it was 
necessary to overcome violent prejudice 
aroused in certain districts of Chicago 
by the enforcement of an illegal system 
by a former judge of the Municipal 
Court. This prejudice (which had some 
basis, according to other judges of the 
court, in the fact that citizens had been 
deprived of constitutional rights) was 
reflected in effective opposition in the 
lower house in the sessions of 1907 and 
1909. 

Activity of the Civic Federation of 
Chicago, through its committee on inde- 
terminate sentence and parole, of which 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson is chairman, 
and the effective handling of the meas- 
ure by Rep. W. T. ApMadoc in ,the 
House and Senator Niels Juul in the 
Senate, were responsible for the success 
at the recent session. The committee of 
the Civic Federation was representative 
of numerous social, civic, and church or- 
ganizations. 

The law provides that first offenders, 
in certain limited cases, after pleading 
guilty or being found guilty, may ask for 
release upon probation, and shall be so 
released if the trial judge believes both 
that their reformation may be accomp- 
lished and the best interests of the com- 
munity served. Its scope is more limited 
than the probation laws of New York or 
Massachusetts. The Illinois law ex- 
cludes crimes of violence and other of- 
fences of grave importance on the one 
hand, and on the other such trivial of- 
fences as are covered only by city ordin- 
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ance. Offenses included in the scope of 
the law are enumerated as follows: 


All violations of municipal ordinances where 
offense is also a violation, in whole or in 
Patt, Of -a ‘statute. 

All misdemeanors, 
limited. 

The obtaining of money or property by false 
pretenses, if the value does not exceed $200. 

Larceny, embezzlement, and malicious mis- 
chief if the value does not exceed $200. 

Burglary if the value does not exceed $200 
and the place was other than a business house 
or habitation. 

Attempted burglary if the place was other 
than a business house or habitation. 

Burglary if the burglar is found in a build- 
ing other than a business house or habitation. 


except as hereinafter 


Conditions which the court may im- 
pose on the probationer are limited to 
those designed to safeguard the public 
and to give the probationer sensible and 
practical aid. They include the giving 
of bonds or recognizance, regular re- 
ports to probation officers, and the like. 
In addition the court inay require the 
probationer to contribute from his earn- 
ings to the support of dependents, to 
make restitution, or to pay court costs 
not exceeding one dollar a month, and 
may impose no other conditions. These 
last conditions were put in to make im- 
possible a repetition of the abuses alleged 
by the judges of the municipal court to 
have existed under the earlier system 
referred to above. 

The law provides for one probation 
officer in each county, and for additional 
officers not exceeding one for every 50,- 
000 inhabitants as they may be needed 
in the larger counties, the maximum 
number being twenty in addition to the 
chief probation officer, who, in Chicago, 
is appointed jointly by the judges of the 
circuit and municipal courts. In other 
counties he is named by the Circuit 
Court. The Municipal Court judges 
under Chief Justice Harry Olson, and 
of the Circuit Court under Chief Justice 
Merritt W. Pinckney, are holding joint 
meetings to formulate uniform rules for 
putting the law into effect and for ap- 
pointing probation officers. They are 
making every effort to further the spirit 
of the law by removing its operation 
wholly from politics. 

The Civic Federation of Chicago also 
secured the passage of a law designed to 
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strengthen the state parole system by 
increasing the number of parole officers. 
Prior to this year, two officers have been 
expected to look after approximately 350 
men paroled from Joliet and Chester. 
The new law increases this number to 
seven, five allotted to Joliet and two to 
Chester. 

Three other measures which would to 
all practical intent have wiped out the 


parole system in Illinois were defeated 


in the Senate after passing in the House. 


SEASIDE HOSPITAL FOR 
BROOKLYN CHILDREN 


The new Seaside Hospital for children, 
the gift of patrons of the Brooklyn Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society and just completed as 
a part of the society’s general plant at 
Coney Island, was formally opened on 
July 13. With the new hospital, the 
land which was bought for the society 
thirty-five years ago becomes worth a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The hospital is said to be the most per- 
fect in the United States and perhaps in 
the world among institutions of this 
kind. It stands ready for medical and 
surgical work, general and specialized, 
and has special diet kitchens, milk rooms, 
irrigating rooms, and other facilities 
for scientific dealing with diseases of 
children. A special feature is the fumi- 
gating plant completely isolated, for 
cases of contagious disease occurring in 
the hospital or in the connected Seaside 
Home of the society. The building is 
completely fire-proof, built in the form 
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of an open court 100 feet square, with 
roof promenade and playground, and 
with wide two-story covered porches ex- 
tending around the wings and across 
the front of the main building, screened 
in summer and to be a glass-enclosed 
sun-parlor in the winter. 

The new hospital should be a splendid 
force curatively in the work which the 
Seaside Home of the society, with its 
beach playground and its accommoda- 
tions for mothers, represents in the pre- 
ventive phase. One wing of the hospi- 
tal may be entirely cut off, even to heat- 
ing and lighting systems, so that one 
section may be run without coincident 
waste in unused sections. Its situation, 
construction, and equipment offer ideal 
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ON THE 
possibilities for segregation of tuber- 
culosis cases, though not primarily in- 
tended for them. 

The hospital is planned at present for 
100 children, with accommodation for 
mothers when necessary. Much is ex- 
pected from it as a force in lowering in- 
fant mortality in Brooklyn. Though free 
from debt, it has no endowment nor 
maintenance fund, and its support will 
depend on the people of Brooklyn. 


RESULTS OF THE ILLINOIS 
TEN-HOUR LAW FOR WOMEN 


On July 1 there went into effect in 
Illinois an amendment to the ten-hour 
law for women which gives that state 
one of the most inclusive measures of 


the kind in the country. Its title reads: 
An act to regulate and limit the hours of 
employment of females in any mechanical 
mercantile establishment, or. factory, 
laundry, hotel or restaurant, or telegraph 
telephone establishment or office thereof, 
in any place of amusement, or by any ex- 
press or transportation or public utility busi- 
ness, or by any common carrier or in any 
public institution, incorporated or unincorpor- 
ated, in this state, in order to safeguard the 
health of such employes; to provide for its 
enforcement and a penalty for its violation. 


The scope is widéet than is at first 
apparent. For instance, a public institu- 
tion is defined as 


any institution engaged in any public service 
which receives compensation or assistance from 
appropriations of municipality, county, or state, 
or which is supported in part or in whole by 
a public tax. 


This will bring under the law state, 
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county, and municipal institutions, in- 
cluding hospitals—a wholly unexpected 
result. When the work of the 900 
women in the seventeen state institutions 
is put on a ten-hour basis, Illinois will 
need 300 more employes and an ad- 
ditional $90,000 to carry on the work as 
now organized. But the reform is 
worth the cost. 

In framing the law the greatest care 
was exercised in accurately wording the 
points most likely to be contested. Re- 
sponsibility for seeing that his female 
employes comply with the requirements 
is put upon the employer. He not only 
must not “require” a woman to work 
more than ten hours in a consecutive 
twenty-four, he must not, “permit or 
suffer” her to do so. Moreover, he will 
be liable to penalty if he shall 


fail, neglect, or refuse so to arrange the work 
of females in his employ that they shall not 
work more than the number of hours pro- 
vided for in this act, during any one day, 
or who shall permit or suffer any overseer, 
superintendent, or other agent of any such 
employer to violate the provisions of this act. 


The following provision serves as a 
check upon both parties: 


Every employer to whom this act shall apply- 
shall keep a time book or record showing for 
each day that his establishment is open the 
hours during which each and every female in 
his employ, to whom this act applies, is em- 
ployed. 


This record must be open at all rea- 
sonable hours to the officials of the 
factory inspection department, and a 
failure to keep such a record, or a false 
statement in it, is punishable by fine. 
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Some of the financial interests 
affected opposed the passage of 
the measure, but such a threat as 
that of the Chicago elevated rail- 
ways to discharge its women 
ticket sellers and replace them 
with men was practically impos- 
sible of execution. Instead, now 
that the law has passed, they 
have reduced the hours from 
twelve to ten, and wages pro- 
portionately. Incidentally many 
women who have been laid off. 
through lack of work will find 
regular and steady employment 
under the ten-hour system. It 
is inconceivable that the opposi- 
tion of the women themselves can 
have been prompted by any other 
motive than fear of losing their 
positions, except possibly in the 
case of some rural employes. 
Moreover, there is reason to 
believe that the wage reduc- 
tions which some of the large concerns 
are instituting are temporary “consist- 
ency measures” rather than permanent 
_ changes. The small merchants and the 
women employed in easy places will feel 
the restriction keenly. But for the sake 
of thousands whose lives have been all 
work and no play, it is hoped that these 
will sooner or later see the real human 
value and significance of this conserva- 
tion movement. 

Throughout the state there seems to 
be a general sentiment in favor of obedi- 
ence to the law, though there will be 
opposition, efforts at evasion, and possi- 
bly a contest over its constitutionality. 
Chief Inspector Davies of the Depart- 
ment of Factory Inspection has an- 
nounced that he will enforce the measure 
vigorously. 


CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 
OF INFANT MILK DEPOTS 


The experiment of city-owned milk 
stations, for the maintenance of which 
New York has this year appropriated 
$40,000, is being watched by all those in- 
terested in municipal philanthropy, and 
in this connection the formation of the 
Association of Infants’ Milk Stations 
composed of the various New York milk 
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HOME. 


station organizations is especially sig- 
nificant. 

Heretofore each society planned its 
campaign with little knowledge of what 
the others were doing or planning. 
Duplication of work and waste of energy 
were inevitable. The need for a central 
office or clearing-house of information 
which would bring the societies into 
closer relations with each other was 
strongly felt. At the invitation of the 
Department of Health, therefore, repre- 
sentatives of the various milk station 
organizations met in May and formed 
the association which has for its object 
the increased efficiency of each station 
and the dissemination of information re- 
garding the work to its members and to 
the public. 

Besides the Department of Health, 
seven private organizations, representing 
in all eighty-nine milk stations, are in- 
cluded in the new association. Sixty-six 
are in Manhattan, one is in the Bronx, 
and twenty-three are in Brooklyn. To 
date this year about 7,000 babies have 
been. supplied with milk or medical at- 
tention. In all the stations, except those 
where milk is sold only by the glass, 


a physician is in attendance either daily 


or several times a week, to give free 
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advice to mothers and prospective moth- 
ers in the care and feeding of their 
babies. A nurse or matron is in attend- 
ance every day, and the babies are also 
visited at their homes when they are too 
sick to be taken to the station. 

The first and very necessary work of 
the association was to divide Manhattan 
into districts with a station in each, to 
avoid duplication of the nurses’ visits to 
mothers. Each station is responsible for 
its district, and mothers in that district 
are referred to the depot for milk and 
medical advice. The whole effort of the 
station’s work can now be conceutrated 
in a certain section of the city. Each 
station sends to the central office a week- 
ly report of its work. These reports are 
tabulated and the result, showing the 
work of all the milk stations in New 
York city, is sent weekly to those inter- 
ested. Lists of all births occurring in 
the different districts are taken from the 
Department of Health records and sent 
to the stations. By this plan the nurse 
can visit the mother at once and give her 
expert instruction in the care of her 
baby, and pure milk if necessary. 

Because of many appeals for free milk 
and for help in sending mothers and 
babies for a few days’ or weeks’ rest 
at the seashore or in the country, the 
association will shortly have on file full 
information regarding relief agencies 
for mothers and babies. An _ effort 
is being made to systematize this work 
so that effective relief can be quickly ob- 
tained for worthy cases. 
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In the matter of publicity, the asso- 
ciation hopes greatly to supplement the 
efforts of the individual organizations 
which compose it, and hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and agencies for the care of 
children are being supplied with posters 
and pamphlets giving the locations and 
other information regarding the stations. 
Educational publicity is planned by 
which it is hoped a wider use of the sta- 
tions will be made by mothers, especially 
those in the foreign quarters of the city. 

The office of the society is at 969 
Sixth avenue. The chairman is Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker of the Department of 
Health, and the secretary Charles J. 
Storey. 


SIX-DAY WEEK IN 
THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


With suits filed by the Department of 
Justice against a group of steel and wire 
manufacturers charging them with un- 
reasonable restraint of trade, with the 
Bureau of Corporations’ report on the 
United States Steel Corporation alleg- 
ing monopolistic tendencies in the ore 
fields, and with the Stanley committee 
asking leading questions as to how far 
the American Iron and Steel Institute is 
going in the matter of trade understand- 
ings inimical to the public welfare, it is 
worth while to bring out, by way of bal- 
anced view, some rather promising gains 
which are resulting from the joint action 
of iron and steel manufacturers through 
the last-named organization. 

One of the stated purposes of the Iron 
and Steel Institute is, in the words of 
Secretary James T. McCleary, “to en- 
able members to cooperate along certain 
lines of welfare work which seemed 
more likely to be well done through con- 
ference and cooperation than through 
individual effort.” 

At its first meeting, last October, Wil- 
liam B. Dickson made a ringing address 
arraigning the prevalence of seven-day 
labor in the industry. He declared it to 
be the most vulnerable point in the con- 
ditions of employment which the indus- 
try offered, and advocated the elimina- 
tion of all unnecessary Sunday work, a 
compulsory six-day week for the men, 
and the abolishment of the long shift 
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(twenty-four hours) in continuous oper- 
ations. ° He believes that engineers and 
managers could work out a scheme of 
work which would be administratively 
feasible and which if adopted by all com- 
peting establishments would put a com- 
pany adopting it at no commercial dis- 
advantage. A committee representing 
leading steel companies was appointed 
to consider the question. It has had 
numerous meetings and conducted a 
large correspondence and has submitted 
its report, which is now in the hands of 
all large iron and steel producers who 
have this problem to face. The hope is 
expressed that all these producers will 
try the plan for a probationary period. 
Its details have not been made public, 
but at a dinner of the iron and steel men 


- as guests of Judge Gary at the Waldorf, 


President Schiller of the National Tube 
Company said that it met the ap- 
proval of a majority of the manufac- 
turers. Judge Gary seconded his invi- 
tation to all those whose operations in- 
volved continuous employment to give 
a trial, and said that he believes that 
“it is better for the individual, state, and 
nation to have labor prohibited on Sun- 
day, except in cases of necessity.” 

With the six-day week movement 
advanced to a probationary stage, steps 
were taken to deal with the improvement 
of employment conditions of a more 
general nature. A committee on welfare 
work was appointed. It consists of the 
former members of the six-day-week 
committee with the addition of Judge 
Gary as chairman. It has employed Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, for six years health 
commissioner of New York, as its prin- 
cipal representative in the field. Dr. 
Darlington will personally examine the 
health conditions at plants and report to 
the committee. ; 

The committee and its proposed work 
was the principal topic at the dinner 
meeting referred to, at which it was 
discussed at length by different men. 
Judge Gary held that the proper 
treatment of employes is “one of the 
most important questions which the in- 
stitute has to consider.” The treatment 
of the employer by the employe, he held, 
was not important to consider, because 
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the man who has put himself in the posi- 
tion of an employer of labor has “volun- 
tarily placed upon himself a responsibil- 
ity with reference to his men which he 
cannot escape. One of the greatest ques- 
tions for consideration by the capitalists 
of America today is the treatment of 
their employes—of the laboring men, so 
as to make it certain there will never in 
this country be any excuse for the ad- 
vancement of the ideas of the anarchist 
or the socialist.” 

President E. A. S. Clarke of the Lack- 
awanna Steel Company, chairman of the 
welfare committee, said they were stag- 
gered by the size of the problem before 
them. The first thing to do, he held, is 
for the members to set their own houses 
in order on the labor question, but they 
must go beyond that and look into 
“the conditions under which the men are 
housed, the conditions of sanitation, of 
education, of relaxation, of amusement, 
of health, and many others.” The com- 
mittee hopes to find a solution for the 
problem, or at least for some of its parts, 
he said, and to this end will become a bu- 
reau of information for all the various 
branches of the steel industry. Another 
member of the committee, Mr. Campbell, 
called for the cooperation of all steel 
manufacturers, and promised that the in- 
creased efficiency of the men would more 
than pay for the trouble and expense of 
improved conditions. “The way to keep 
out of trouble with your employes is to 
treat them fairly and not to try to take 
advantage of them either by reducing 
their wages when they cannot afford to 
have them reduced, or by making the 
working conditions so hard that they 
are unable to bear them.” He believes 
that “we ought to give the workmen all 
the comforts and surround them with 
the best working conditions we can pro- 
vide. 


TRIAL BY JURY IN 
INJUNCTION CASES 


Massachusetts has passed the first 
state law curtailing the power of the 
judges to remand violators of injunctions 
to summary punishment. Section one 
of the law provides that 


the defendant in proceedings for violation 
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of an injunction, where it appears from the 
petition filed in court alleging the violation, 
that the violation is an act which also would 
be a crime, shall have the right to trial by 
jury on the issue of fact only, as to whether 
he committed the’ acts alleged to constitute 
the said violation, and the said trial by jury 
shall take place forthwith, and if there is 
no sitting of a jury in the county where the 
contempt proceedings are to be heard, a ve- 
nire shall issue to impanel a jury forthwith. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


WESTMORELAND STRIKE 


CALLED OFF 
PAUL U. KELLOGG 


After sixteen months, during which 
their strike was kept up in the heat of 
summer and the cold of hillside camps 
in winter, the men have given in in the 
Irwin-Greensburg field of western 
Pennsylvania. The main causes under- 
lying this remarkable struggle, which 
President Hutchinson of the Westmore- 
land Company called civil war, were de- 
scribed in THE Survey for December 3, 
1910. Since then articles have appeared 
in Grit, Collier's, the Philadelphia North 
American, and elsewhere, and this spring 
a hearing was held before the rules com- 
_ mittee of the House at the instigation of 
Congressman Wilson. 

The hearing did not lead to a federal 
investigation as the labor men had hoped, 
and this may have had some influence 
on the action of the international execu- 
tive board of the United Mine Workers 
of America at Indianapolis on June 27. 
The board! voted that there were no 
longer funds to continue sending $20,000 
each week to Greensburg. According to 
a correspondent, two factors decided 
this action: the slack coal market has 
cut down mine work all over the country, 
and the members have been slow in 
sending in the tax which supports the 
striking miners and their families; in 
the second place, “a million dollars has 
already been expended here, with no im- 
mediate hope of settlement, and by losing 
this strike they will not endanger the 
miners’ chances in other strike zones, in 
Colorado especially, where another ex- 
pensive strike is on.” 
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Following the action of the interna- 
tional board, a meeting of leaders was 
held in Greensburg and the strike was 
declared off on July 5. 

No demands were made and no con- 
cessions were offered regarding any of 
the issues for which the struggle had 
been kept up for over a year. These on 
the one hand had related to check- 
weighmen, the rate of pay, hours, pay- 
ment for dead work, and other reforms 
in the everyday dealings of the workmen 
with their employers, which to their 
minds would put them on an equal foot- 
ing with the neighboring Pittsburgh dis- 
trict; and on the other hand, had related 
to recognition of the union. 

There had been no labor organization 
in the district. During the first twelve 
months the strike played a part in the 
internal feud between President Feehan 
of District No. 5, and former President 
Lewis of the international, and when 
the latter was succeeded last spring by 
President White the expectation was that 
the strike would be prosecuted with the 
utmost vigor in line with Feehan’s policy. 
Some of the most skillful organizers in 
the country were put into the district: 
almost military discipline was developed 
in the labor camps, and the men were 
set to work in various ways to keep them 
occupied. 

By the end of the first six months of 
the strike the larger operators had been 
able to resume getting out coal by means 
of strike-breakers, protected by guards; 
but the smaller properties were closed 
and the pickets kept making inroads 
among the new men, getting them to quit 
work and make common cause with 
their predecessors. There were de- 
fections also, no doubt, from the strikers. 
But it is proverbial that strikebreakers 
demand high pay and abuse a mining 
property, while guards are drones alto- 
gether and are even more costly. Report 
has it that the long months of struggle 
had sorely taxed the resources of the 
operators, when the slack coal market 
saved them. Had there been brisk busi- 
ness, it is asserted, they would have been 
forced to make concessions so as to meet 
the market competition, 

The Pittsburgh Gagette-Times quotes 
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the operators as saying that the strike- 
breakers now at work have settled per- 
manently in the mining towns, and will 
not be removed; therefore they are un- 
able to state how many of the strikers 
will be given work. The same report 
states, however, that the operators gave 
work to all they could accommodate and 
“in several instances operations were in- 
creased to make room for men who had 
not wielded a miner’s pick for sixteen 
months and who were in dire straits as a 
result.” 

One estimate states that 5,000 men 
have been taken back to work, while 
2,500 are out of employment. Alto- 
gether 18,000 men went out last year, the 
balance leaving the district in the 
interval. 

In this shifting character of the min- 
ing population lies an explanation both 
of how it was possible for the union to 
keep up the struggle so long and why 
it failed in the end. The strikers were 
in large part immigrant workmen. Many 
had no roots in the mining towns, living 
in boarding-boss establishments in the 
company houses. They could pull up 
stakes and look for work in adjoining 
districts, thus relieving the strike com- 
missary. At the same time not only 
funds, but leadership had to be drawn 
largely from the outside, for this was 
not the settling down of a resident work- 
people to a long-continued struggle in 
the towns they had grown up in. More- 
over the coal companies could import 
men of even less stability and no local 
loyalties at all; could empty their com- 
pany houses, and attempt to start fresh 
with new communities and new working 
shifts.. In other words, this was but 
another chapter in the long process which 
has been going forward in the western 
Pennsylvania bituminous coal fields since 
the early 80’s, as analyzed in the re- 
ports of the Federal Immigration Com- 
mission. With the change of pick- 
mining to machine work the proportion 
of unskilled and semi-skilled workmen 
has gone up by leaps and bounds and 
immigrant workmen have filled these 
jobs. . 

From the strike standpoint the chief 
characteristic of such jobs is the “replace- 
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ability” of the men who hold them. 
From the strike standpoint, the chief 
characteristic of immigrant labor is its 
fairly inexhaustible supply. What is 
true in strike time, when an organization 
of men matches its strength with an em- 
ploying company, is even truer in the 
everyday bargaining of leaders with 
foremen. 

Herein lies something of the explana- 
tion of why within ten years after the im- 
migrants from eastern Europe came into 
the Connellsville field, in the ’80’s, the 
aggressive labor organizations there had 
been driven out during a succession of 
strikes, why the English-speaking miners 
migrated to Oklahoma and Kansas, why 
earnings in those fields average half a 
dollar a day more than in the western 
Pennsylvania districts from which they 
came. Herein lies the explanation of the 
fact that these strikers of I910 were 
some of them the strike-breakers who 
had been brought into Greensburg and 
Latrobe and Irwin in 1890, displacing 
the older inhabitants. Herein lies the ex- 
planation of the newspaper statement 
that “the men now at work have settled 
permanently in the mining towns.” 

This Westmoreland strike was then in 
a sense a union effort to win back lost 
territory through organizing the new 
men on the ground, in the belief that they 
had reached a point where they felt what 
to a labor man are rights and grievances. 

In the early days of the struggle, es- 
pecially, there were clashes between 
these men who now had a toe-hold in 
the district and the greeners brought in 
under guard. Charges of violence are 
made by the mine _ superintendents 
against the processions of undisciplined, 
half-organized strikers who marched 
the country roads. Similarly, the un- 
disciplined, half-responsible deputies who 
brandished guns in protection of com- 
pany property were charged with the 
use of force—seven men had been killed 
by deputies (two of them fellow-depu- 
ties in drunken rows) in the six months 
preceding THE Survey’s investigation 
last fall. The companies charged the 
union leaders with inciting their follow- 
ers to violence; but it was the degree to 
which the American, Welch, Scotch, 
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Irish, Italian, and Slovak organizers 
kept their men in hand—immigrants not 
of their own recruiting, but men who 
had been gathered by the employment 
agents of the mines—which impressed 
the investigators. And as in the case of 
the McKees Rocks strike of two sum- 
mers ago, which failed like this one, it 
is the capacity for organization, for long- 
continued and stubborn assertion of the 
ends they want, manifested by what 
might be called the Slavs of second wind 
—those who have learned something of 
the language, industrial ambitions and 
movements of their fellow-Americans— 
which is the significant fact in its bear- 
ing on the future in this western Penn- 
sylvania labor field and in America gen- 
erally. In marked degree these two 
strikes bear out the prophecies as to the 
Slav workmen made in 1908 by Prof. 
John R. Commons and Peter Roberts in 
their reports for the Pittsburgh Survey. 
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Tue AtmsHouse. By Alexander Johnson. 
Russell Sage Foundation Publication. Chari- 
ties Publication Committee. New York. 
191t. Pp. 263. Price $1.25 postpaid. 


Mr. Johnson’s book, The Almshouse, is a 
very practical, readable, friendly little volume, 
that ought to be in the hands of every super- 
intendent of the poor, county supervisor, and 
official inspector or voluntary visitor. It 
treats in a helpful and enlightening way the 
practical problems of location and capacity, 
construction, administration, and care of in- 
mates, including special chapters on the care 
of the sick, the mentally defective, and 
others. It makes the running of an alms- 
house seem such an easy, natural thing for 
any intelligent and kindly person to under- 
take, that one wonders why all almshouses 
should not exemplify all the sensible prin- 
ciples which Mr. Johnson has laid down. The 
book is helpfully illustrated with pictures 
and plans of well-constructed almshouses. 
The only possible criticism of these is that 
they seem to be all built on the assumption 
that the sexes are to be cared for in equal 
numbers, when, as a matter of fact, in many 
eastern states at least, the men are from two 
to four times as numerous as the. women. 
Apparently the sexes are more evenly dis- 
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tributed in the part of the country that Mr. 
Johnson is most familiar with, for he does 
not mention the necessity of considering this 
rather important matter. The practical sug- 


gestions about the keeping of — insti- 
tutional records and the purchase, hous- 
ing, and distribution of supplies, would, 


if generally adopted, put almshouses on a 
much better business basis than most of them 
are at the present time. Mr. Johnson’s re- 
marks on the food-supply and his excellent 
recipes for cooking cereals, turning Irish stew 
into Spanish stew or Hungarian goulash, 
prove him well qualified to occupy the position 
of chef at any first-class institution. 

Almost half the book is given up to ap- 
pendices, consisting chiefly of extracts from 
papers and reports on the almshouse and re- 
lated subjects. The system in England and 
in some other parts of Europe is described, 
but to anyone not deeply absorbed in the alms- 
house problem, the English precedent is a 
little confusing, the English workhouse being 
so much worse, and the English almshouse 
so much better than our type of almshouse. 
One might wish that Mr. Johnson had includ- 
ed some pictures of the delightful little Eng- 
lish almshouses, such as the one at Firvale, de- 
scribed by Mrs Lincoln, which are typical of 
those so frequently found in the country dis- 
tricts of England, and apparently represent 
a system that might well be adopted in this 
country for the better class of inmates, who 
could appreciate these pleasant little two- . 
room cottages, where they have all the com- 
forts and the independence of home with the 
safeguards of an institution. 

In treating of the care of the feeble-minded, 
Mr. Johnson quotes a valuable paper presented 
by Mr. Bicknell at the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction in 1806. This 
paper is interesting and significant, and pro- 
phetic of the results of later research, but the 
very recent researches of Dr. Goddard and 
Professor Davenport along these lines would 
seem to be even more worth including in the 
treatment of this subject. 

It is to be hoped that the Russell Sage 
Foundation, which publishes this admirable 
little volume, will consider the advisability of 
printing Mr. Johnson’s chapters in a cheap 
and handy form, perhaps with paper covers, 
and giving them away to the officials of county 
and state boards throughout the country, who, 
it is to be feared, may not otherwise see what 
it is for the public good that they should read 
and digest. 

Mary Vina CrarK. 


Tue SAND-PILE House. 
Delco Publishing Co. 
Sta leomisem elon. 
50 cents. 


Miss Gregg’s “story of a demonstration” 
started with a sand-pile and an old mansion. 
It passed the demonstration stage long ago, 
and became a living and concrete example of 
true neighborliness. The story can, perhaps, 


By Helen A. Gregg. 
704 St. Charles St. 
By mail of THE Survey, 
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be best told here by the following paragraphs 
from the book itself: 

It was “an old-fashioned brick house in a 
shabby street in the poorer quarter of Saint 
Louis. ... The yard, twenty-five by fifty feet, 
was full of ashes, tin cans, rags, and refuse— 
not a green thing growing in it . and yet 
the opportunity seen in that forlorn-looking 
back yard had been one of the two reasons 
this particular house was taken. For when 
she had been questioned as to how she, a 
stranger in. a strange neighborhood, without 
the backing of church or mission or board of 
managers, could hope, alone, to start such 
neighborhood work as evidently she had in 
mind, she had replied, ‘With a garden’ 

“The late October days found the geraniums 
and vines faded and brown, and the garden 
deserted, but she and her little neighbors were 
friends. From the garden to the house was 
a step over which little feet willingly passed, 
and the warmth and cheer of open fires and 
the cozy library drew them within doors as the 
garden had drawn them from the street. . . 

“Long before the first. offer of assistance 
came, the Sand-Pile Lady had formed little 
groups of girls into sewing-circles, the boys 
into various groups for work of different 
kinds. Books had been circulated, beginning 
one afternoon with a library of seven. Now 
there are over six hundred—and the circula- 
tion is wide. Pictures were simply framed and 
loaned for two weeks—and then there is the 
cellar. 

“One day she and the boys discovered the 
cellar was large, dry, and clean. . .. They 
whitewashed it, made a stage, built long 
benches, and the first entertainment paid for 
the lamps. It is the only club permitted, and 
no new member’s name is proposed unless, 
having been introduced to the Sand-Pile Lady, 
he has been invited to spend Thursday evening 
with the Sand Pile Lady, the Thursday Lady, 
and the Thursday Boys. The dominant 
idea—and never have the Sand-Pile children 
been allowed to forget it—is that they are the 
guests of the house. As members of clubs or 
societies, the value of the surroundings might 
have been lessened pee) but aseeiests, all 
things about them were the Sand-Pile Lady’s. 

“Slowly, as they have been influenced by the 
life of the house, there has come into existence 
that delightful trust in each other which 
makes the hostess graciously extend to the 
dearly loved guest the old-fashioned bidding, 
‘Make yourself at home.’ ” 


By Joseph Hus- 
Bos- 
By 


A YEAR IN A Cost MIne. 
band. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
fom ee1OlI op Zl ee nice pot. 10, 
mail of THe Survey, $1.18. 

This book tells the experiences of a Har- 
vard graduate as laborer in one of the bitumi- 
nous mines of the Middle West. The author 
pictures with vividness the physical surround- 
ings of the work—the silence and darkness 
of the underground world, the constant dan- 
gers from gas and explosions, the heroism of 
the men when the mine is on fire. It is un- 
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fortunate that with his intimate every-day 
knowledge of conditions he has not described 
the life of the mining town, or discussed the 
attitude of the men toward union and em- 
ployer. These smouldering fires of discon- 
tent which now and again break into a flame 
of conflict are as significant as the disaster 
which drove the men from the ruined mine. 


A Moprern Ovuttoox. By J. A. Hobson. Her- 
bert & Daniel, London, to11. Pp. 317. Price, 
$1.21. By mail of Tue Survey, $1.32. Three 
weeks to import. 


These occasional comments on events and 
tendencies, which first appeared periodically 
in the section of the Nation called Life and 
Letters, from any other pen would in all prob- 
ability never have been published in book 
form. The little essays whose range is shown 
by the headings, Life and Letters, the Woman 
of the Future, American Traits, the 
Church of the Future, and Politics, are many 
of them interesting and suggestive, though by 
no means profound. Especially appreciative 
are the single essays on Agitation and. on 
the Genius of Lincoln. The whole section on 
the Woman of the Future is interesting, espe- 
cially so the analysis of the “sex war” as the 
inevitable result of combining the educating 
of women with the refusal to give them the 
natural rights of thinking adults. In the 
Church of the Future Mr. Hobson protests 
against the tendency of the Church of Eng- 
land to remain the stronghold of reaction in- 
stead of being the fountain of national in- 
spiration. The essay on the Churches and the 
Social Soul gives excellent advice from a lay- 
man observing the church from without— 
one whose view of the forest is not obscured 
by the trees. 


Byielion @.en© odetla malate 
New York.  Igit. 
By mail of THE Sur- 


Rurat, HyGIene. 
Macmillan Company. 
Pp. 434.. Price, $1.50. 
vey, $1.68. 

Books on hygiene are numerous enough, but 
the subject of rural hygiene has had scant 
treatment from American authors. Professor 
Ogden of Cornell University has contributed 
a volume on this subject to Dean Bailey’s 
Rural Science Series. In the preface, Pro- 
fessor Ogden states that he has treated the 
subject from the standpoint of the engineer. 
This fact goes far to account for the merits 
of the book, though it may be doubted 
whether it excuses its faults. 

The chapters on the sources of water-sup- 
ply, water-works construction, plumbing, and 
sewage disposal are safe guides in the most 
important problems which confront rural 
householders. The directions for building 
cellar walls to exclude dampness could hardly 
be improved. The methods of safeguarding 
the spring and the well from contamination 
by surface water are made so plain by text 
and illustration that the most inexperienced 
workman could not fail to follow them. The 

chapter on ventilation is less good. Consid- 
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erable space is devoted to it and several cuts 
are given showing elaborate devices for ad- 
mitting fresh air to rooms heated by stoves 
or radiators; but no mention ts made of the 
furnace, which, with its constant intake of 
fresh air, is the simplest method of heating 
and ventilating houses of moderate size. 

In spite of defects in the treatment of sub- 
jects in which the author is evidently not at 
home, the book is in the main a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of rural conditions. 


Tue ORIGIN oF THE RED Cross. Translated 
from the French of-Henri I. Dunant by 
Mrs. David H. Wright. John C. Winston 
Company. Philadelphia. 1911. Price $1. 
By mail of THE Survey $1.07. 


This little volume, a translation of Dunant’s 
Souvenir of Solferino, gives an interesting 
description of the early days of the Red Cross, 
of the considerations which led to its forma- 
tion, and of the part its ministrations and in- 
fluence have played in the peace movement. 
It does not take up the later developments of 
relief work in cases of fire, famine, and flood 
which have been the special work by the 
American National Red Cross and would be 
of chief interest to readers of THE SuRVEY. 
The Red Cross will decreasingly be called 
upon to nurse the wounded on the battlefield, 
while its highly organized activities for the 
relief of sufferers from disasters in time of 
peace become more important with each great 
catastrophe: 


FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS IN CHILDREN OF SCHOOL 
Ace. By C. Paget Lapage, M.D., M.R:C.P. 
Published by the University of Manchester. 
In the United States by Longmans. Green 
and Company. New York. to11 Pp. 3509. 
Price $1.60; by mail of THE Survey, $1.74. 


This is designed as a handbook for teachers 
and others of the laity who have to do with 
backward and defective children. It is writ- 
ten in a plain and simple style and is full of 
common-sense, practical method, as well as 
a pretty complete explanation of causation and 
treatment. 

The first chapter, which is the best, is 
chiefly devoted to the recent report of the 
British Royal Commission on the Care and 
Control of the Feeble-Minded, and it sets 
forth very plainly the urgent need of com- 
plete care and permanent coritrol for the whole 
class. Before the end of the book is reached, 
however, one begins to appreciate, with the 
author, how far we are from being able to 
give complete and permanent care and how 
slight is the hope of doing so within any rea~ 
sonable time. 

The author describes the different classes of 
feeble-mindedness and shows that 90 per cent 
of cases are probably the result of evil hered- 
ity. Other causes, primary and contributive, 
are pointed out. The general management of 
institutions occupies a large part of the book. 

An appendix by Miss Dendy on Training 
and Management is still more practical. The 
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chapters devoted to the detail of school work 
and the daily routine of institutional life are 
good, but would have been better if. they 
had been written by some one engaged in the 
actual practical work itself. 

On the whole the work is very useful and 
very necessary. Previous books on the sub- 
ject have been writen by medical men for 
medical men. This is written by a medical 
man and a lay woman for the laity. It has 
just enough science in it to be interesting, 
but everything scientific in form is worked 
out into practical application in a way that 
every educated layman can comprehend. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


KEEP OFF THE GRASS 
To THE EDITOR: 


In answer to J. T. Williams, who thinks 
that children should be given more free use 
of the grass in Central Park, I would say 
that a visit to one of the lower East Side 
parks, where the grass has been replaced by 
hard brown dirt because of lack of vigilance 
in keeping children and adults off, might 
convince anyone that free play on the walks, 
with the beauty of the grass to inspire and 
elevate the thoughts, and uniformed officers 
representing the government, to curb lawless 
spirits, may really be more sane and 
beneficial play than the romping dare-devil 
kind. A mental picture of Central Park 
without grass (and if the theory is carried 
further, without trees or bushes or flowers, 
because children should be allowed free ac- 
cess to these to develop the imagination) 
ought to prove to the most sympathetic child- 
lover that grass is a delight to the eyes not 
only of the wealthy, but a real treat to the 
eyes of the slum waif. He should be taught 
that grass is precious and should be treated 
with care as well as the flower-bed. Then, 
too, the wildest romping may be had on the 
walks if not overcrowded, and the imagina- 
tion stimulated in many ways. I have had 
charge of children on walks and kept them 
successfully off the grass while playing “cow- 
boy,” “horse,” etc. The child needs safe and 
sane play—not lawless play. 

Maset E. MAcomsBer. 
President City Playground League, 
New York. 


“In my delight [at the opening of Mulberry 
Bend park] I walked upon the grass. It 
seemed as if I should never be satisfied till 
I had felt the sod under my feet—sod in the 
Mulberry Bend! I did not see the gray- 
coated policeman hastening my way, nor the 
wide-eyed youngsters awaiting with shud- 
dering delight the catastrophe that was com- 
ing, until I felt his cane laid smartly across 
my back and heard his angry command: 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE COURTS AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Respect for courts of justice is an elementary condition of good citizenship. 
This respect appears to imply something more than obedience to particular decrees 
and decisions. It involves upholding in all appropriate ways that public opinion 
on which the authority of the courts and of government generally must ultimately 
depend. If we do not wish to be harassed by private vendetta, terrorized by 
camorra, outraged and oppressed by irresponsible lynch law, we must have tri- 
bunals whose authority is acknowledged by all and steadfastly upheld. Some- 
body must decide; and the decisions of those appointed to decide must be obeyed 
and respected. This is the very central feature of orderly society. 

Nothing could, therefore, be more surprising and disturbing than certain 
indications now to be observed that this respect for the courts is diminishing. 
Lay criticism of judicial decisions and interpretations,-is becoming common. The 
recall of judges has been invented as a means of keeping the courts under constant 
and effective surveillance. Popular attacks on trusts, railways, and industrial 
corporations have not been confined to acts formerly regarded as illegal, and such 
attacks, having been warded off by the courts, have naturally led to assaults on 
the courts themselves as the special guardians of the property rights in question. 
One obvious, although superficial, explanation of the undermining of public con- 
fidence in the courts is to attribute it entirely to demagogic attacks on wealth. 
Inasmuch as our respect for property is at least as universal and as deeply rooted 
as our respect for the courts there must be a more adequate explanation for the 
change in public sentiment, and this appears to us to lie in a different direction. 

For better or worse the courts, through a great extension of their functions. 
in interpreting statutes and passing upon their constitutionality, have become a 
part of the law-making body. Their veto is as effective and as frequently exer- 
cised on vital questions as that of the executive. Laws are declared to be uncon- 
stitutional not because they conflict with anything which common sense can dis- 
cover in the constitution, but because they conflict with the economic views or 
the social philosophy held by the judges and by them read into the constitution. 
If the courts set aside acts of the legislature—not technically, perhaps, but really— 
because they believe them to be unwise, they must expect their decisions to be sub- 
jected to criticism and discussion. They sacrifice their immunity from hostile 
criticism. Those who like their decisions and are benefitted by them will approve. 
Those who do not like them will protest. The discussion ceases to be one of law, 
for trained lawyers, and becomes one of public policy, for all intelligent citizens. 

Those who feel that they have a grievance against the courts because of their 
attitude on social and economic questions may choose among several lines of ac- 
tion. One is to educate the judges on the particular questions in which they are 
interested. Another is to seek, through the recall and similar means, to keep the 
courts in harmony with public sentiment. Still another is to remove from the 
courts the power to interpret statutes and to determine their constitutionality, 
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leaving the former function to some administrative department, and the latter, as 
in England, to the legislature. 

Of these remedies, the first appears to us most in line with genuine social 
progress and with the stability of social institutions. The courts should be 
strengthened in public confidence, rather than weakened. To this end they should 
get abreast of forward social movements, and facilitate rather than obstruct the 
adaptations of law and of existing institutions to present conditions and new needs. 
As-one possible means to this end we may again recur to the suggestion made in 
these columns some months ago by Mornay Williams, of the New York bar, that 
when a new question arises involving economic or social considerations: which are 
unfamiliar to the court, a referee should be appointed to examine the subject, and 
submit a report to the court for its enlightenment and guidance. Not to dwell 
unduly upon a recent glaring instance of the need for such an inquiry which we 
have already sufficiently discussed, we may cite two other cases, of less im- 
portance, perhaps, from the judicial point of view, one decided several years ago 
and another not yet passed upon by the court of final resort. 

In the first the Court of Appeals, reversing lower courts, withdrew from the 
State Board of Charities the inspection of private charitable institutions which 
do not receive public subsidies and some of them which do. The point in this 
decision which makes its citation pertinent in this connection is the assumption 
underlying the court’s reasoning and explicitly stated that the reason for the in- 
spection of charitable and reformatory institutions is a financial one—the safe- 
guarding of public appropriations. A referee, instructed to make a dispassionate 
investigation of the subject would certainly have discovered that the main reason 
for such inspection is not financial but humanitarian; not the safeguarding of 
funds, but the safeguarding of inmates—children, sick, and incapacitated. 

The issue to which we have referred as still pending is as to whether proba- 
tion officers should be appointed from eligible lists prepared by the civil service 
commission after competitive examinations, or whether these positions are “ex- 
empt.”” The courts are called upon to determine whether the duties of these 
officers are of such a confidential character that the judges should have an entirely 
free hand in their appointment. Obviously their answer will depend largely upon 
their conception of the duties of a probation officer. But there are two widely 
different conceptions in the community where the question arises. One looks upon 
the probation officer as a sort of errand boy and valet, among whose duties it is 
to run before the magistrate to open his desk. Under this conception it will be 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the position should be exempt. When the 
appointments are made as they are in part by a board it may be a little hard to see 
how the probation officer can easily occupy a confidential relation to all of its 
members, but perhaps the solution of this anomaly is that the real confidential 
relation is with the outside power which dictates the appointment. 

The other conception of the probation officer is that his relation is primarily 
with those who are on probation, that he has very well defined and difficult pro- 
fessional duties to perform. If this conception prevails with the court, it will be 
inclined to give more weight to the desirability of surrounding the appointments, 
in the interest of the probationers, with all the safeguards of the merit system. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 
VERSUS COMPENSATION 


On page 671 of this issue appears 
in shortened form the brief for the con- 
stitutionality of social insurance on a na- 
tional scale presented by Miles M. Daw- 
son at the hearing before the federal 
liability commission. Just at this time 
the constitutional question in regard to 
a proposed system of compensation for 
industrial accidents is of the most vital 
importance. Equally vital, however, is the 
question of the general merits of the sys- 
tem. Mr. Dawson, in common with all 
students of the national insurance system 
of Germany, believes that insurance is 
incomparably better than any other 
method. It was, indeed, to prove the 
“best system” none too good for America 
that he prepared his brief on the con- 
stitutional question. 

The arguments for the general excel- 
lence of national insurance for industrial 
accidents, summarized from Mr. Daw- 
son’s second brief on this aspect of the 
question, are, first and foremost, that it 
“does the work.” That is, judging from 
the German experience, it prevents the 
possibility of poverty following upon 
death or loss of earning power by provid- 
ing adequately for the sufferer’s family. 
This it does (judging from the British ex- 
perience), much more satisfactorily, than 
a system of automatic compensation. 

Further, the German system starts 
with a low premium rate which only very 
gradually increases, whereas the intro- 
duction of automatic compensation 
causes an enormous and permanent rise 


in the rates of industrial insurance com-- 


panies. The average increase in the rates 
of six of the principal industries covered 
by the New York act was over 200 per 
cent. The permanency of this rise is 
shown by comparison of English rates 
at the present time with those before the 
introduction of the system. 

A system like the German, again, does 
stot necessitate the withholding from in- 
dustrial investment of a large reserve 
fund for payment of claims, as does the 
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other system. It is also the most eco- 
nomical system, the German expenses be- 
ing only seventeen per cent as against 
one hundred per cent for the British 
method. It encourages prevention better 
than does automatic compensation, and 
a contrast of German and English social 
conditions show that it does more to in- 
crease the efficiency of the working class, 
and for this and other reasons has great- 
ly aided the industrial advancement of 
Germany. 

In addition, Mr. Dawson feels that 
such a system on a federal scale would 
be of special value in America in pre- 
venting conflict between the laws of the 
various states or the probability of a 
state with a bad law having the advan- 
tage in competition over a state where 
workmen are better protected. 


STATE INSURANCE AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


Mr. Dawson rests his brief for the 
constitutionality of a national insurance 
system on the constitutional right of the 
federal government to lay taxes for the 
common welfare. This is a power pe- 
culiar to the federal constitution, and for 
that reason both Mr. Dawson and Prof. 
Frank Goodnow, writing-on old age pen- 
sions in the Political Science Review for 
June believe that national social insur- 
ance has a better chance of standing the 
constitutional test than have state insur- 
ance systems, which have to rest their 
whole case on the police power. 

State insurance has, however, already 
become a fact in some states and the 
question of its constitutionality bids fair 
to be settled before long. A test case 
(Davis-Smith Co. vs. C. W. Clausen, 
state auditor) has been brought before 
the Supreme Court of the state of Wash- 
ington, whose accident insurance law was 
outlined in THE Survey of May 27. 
The brief supporting its constitutionality, 
bases the argument solely upon the police 
power. 

Following the lead of Washington, 
Ohio has passed a law providing state in- 
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surance against accident. This law is 
elective, the alternative being suit under 
the wide-open liability law passed last 
year. Expenses of administration of the 
insurance board are to be met by the 
state. The insurance fund is not, like 
that of Washington, entirely made up by 
the employers, 10 per cent being deducted 
from employes’ wages. 

If the Washington case is appealed, 
the decision of the Federal Supreme 
Court will decide definitely the consti- 
tutionality of the Washington law; and 
its decision might affect the earlier laws 
covering mining accidents in Montana 
and Maryland and even the Ohio law, 
though the latter is nominally elective. 

While these laws hang in the balance, 
two insurance bills have been presented 
to the Massachusetts legislature by mem- 
bers of the State Liability Commission. 
At last reports one of these, providing 
for nominally elective mutual insurance, 
presented by Messrs. Saunders and 
Parks, was receiving favorable consider- 
ation. 

Within the last month, Wisconsin has 
passed a law establishing state life and 
old-age annuities, a state board being 
appointed which is to issue policies not 
to exceed $3,000 to persons between the 
ages of twenty and sixty. Though in- 
surance is not in any sense compulsory 
this assuming charge by the state of a 
fund for provision for old age is at least 
in line with the idea underlying social 
insurance. 

According to well authenticated reports 
Italy also is planning a system of state 
life insurance, with the avowed object of 
ultimately providing pensions for old and 
disabled workmen. The government, 
which, in connection with workmen’s 
compensation, supervises a mutual {n- 
surance fund in which all employers not 
insured elsewhere must insure, has intro- 
duced a bill providing that hereafter the 
government shall write all new life in- 
surance business. This means the final 
monopolization of such insurance by the 
state. 


PROPOSED CONSOLIDATION OF 
GERMAN INSURANCE SYSTEMS 


The Germans are contemplating chang- 
ing their sickness insurance benefit sys- 
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tem by consolidating a good many of 
the smaller societies by force of law, so. 


.as to'have;more economical and efficient 


management.1 The centralized sitkness 
associations having a monopoly of the 
business, such as those at Leipzig and at 
Dresden, have been operated more ef- 
ficiently and economically than others, 
and the object of the present consolida- 
tion is to operate all parts of the system 
in a manner somewhat similar to these. 

A further change which is being most 
strenuously opposed is the increase in 
the contribution of employers to one- 
half instead of one-third, which would 
give them an equal voice with the work- 
men in the management. ‘The opposi- 
tion offered to this change by some em- 
ployers is due to the fact that they do 
not wish to shoulder the additional ex- 
pense. The vast majority of the employ- 
ers, however, including the managers of 
nearly all the mutual associations of em- 
ployers covering accident insurance, are 
in favor of this measure, valuing the 
equal control more than the disadvantage 
of the increased expense. Indeed, some 
of them believe there will be no increased 
expense when the thing is in full opera- 
tion, because the control will be more ef- 
fectual. 

On the contrary, a very large element 
among the workingmen oppose _ this 
change for political reasons, the social- 
ists having nearly entire control of the 
sickness societies at the present time. 
Coupled with this is, according to lat- 
est reports, the proposal of the govern- 
ment that workmen shall be represented 
equally with employers in the boards of 
the accident associations which pass up- 
on the extent of the injury and the 
amount of the compensation. Such rep- 
resentation should be full compensation 
for giving up the two-thirds control of the 
sickness societies, because it will greatly 
diminish the number of appeals and give 
much greater assurance to the workmen 
that they are treated fairly in the matter 
of allowances from the accident fund. 

The bill now before the German 
Reichstag covers also a new project for 


See pages 157-8 and 406-10 of Workingmen’s 
Insurance in Hurope. By Lee K. Frankel and 
Miles M. Dawson. Russell Sage Foundation Pub- 
lication. Published by Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, 105 Hast 22d street, New York city. 
Price $2.70. 
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greatly extending benefits by covering 
deaths from all causes, toward the pay- 
ment of which benefits the-employers are 
to contribute half and the employes half. 

Under the title Risks in Modern In- 
dustry’ the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science has just pub- 
lished the proceedings of the meeting at 
Philadelphia last May. In this are given 
in full the addresses on national or state 
insurance, on liability compensation, and 
allied subjects, the general drift of the 
discussion of which was given briefly in 
THE Survey of April 15. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


At a recent meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, Hiram J. 
Messenger, actuary of the Travellers’ 
Insurance Company, submitted a report 
on a study of health conditions in thirty- 
two American cities. Mr. Messenger 
urged the great importance, from a busi- 
ness point of view, of work for preserv- 
ing health and gave figures to show that 
a low mortality rate is as important to a 
company as a low expense rate or a high 
rate of interest. He recommended the 
formation in cities of 50,000 population 
or over of clubs made up of local repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies, of 
citizens, and of the local health agencies, 
to bring about co-operation among all 
these agencies and expansion of their 
activities. 

The Market World and Chronicle, a 
trade periodical of the insurance com- 
panies, gives further evidence of a grow- 
ing interest, among the life insurance 
companies, in preventive measures. 

The Equitable Life has followed in the 
footsteps of the Metropolitan in estab- 
lishing a “conservation department.” 
This is under the management of E. E. 
Rittenhouse, former commissioner of in- 
surance of Colorado. Its principal work 
is to be the education of the policy- 
holders in matters of health, but it will 
also assist local health authorities to im- 
prove sanitary conditions. 

The Postal Life Insurance Company 
has just issued’ a pamphlet on American 
Life Waste: Where and How It Is In- 


1The price of the volume, which can be obtained 
from the Academy, is $1.00 
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creasing, which is a very effective pre- 
sentation, with charts and statistics in 
regard to mortality from preventable 
diseases, of the need for a federal bu- 
reau of health, or a foundation fund for 
disease prevention on a national scale. 


TRAMP FARM COLONY 
ASSURED IN NEW YORK 


By signing last Saturday the Chanler 
bill to establish a farm and industrial 
colony, Governor Dix took the final step 
in placing New York in the front rank 
of states which apply modern reforma- 
tory methods to the care of tramps and 
vagrants. The new law is the result of 
a long and effective campaign by a spe- 
cial committee of the State Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, aided by 
many local bodies. 

The law provides for an unpaid board 
of seven managers with authority to elect 
their own officers, appoint employes and 
make rules for the management of the 
colony. 

If any lands now owned by the state 
are found suitable for the colony they 
are to be transferred to it. If none are 
suitable, the board is authorized to select 
a site of not less than 500 acres and se- 
cure options for its purchase at not more 
than $60,000. 

When the colony is in readiness to re- 
ceive inmates, any court or magistrate 
may commit to it any man over twenty- 
one, who is adjudged a tramp or vagrant, 
for an indeterminate sentence not exceed- 
ing eighteen months, unless since the age 
of sixteen, he has been committed to a 
penal institution, when he may be de- 
tained two years. Any person commit- 
ted may be paroled or discharged by the 
managers at any time. It is especially 
provided in the law that “it is the intent 
and meaning of this act that reputable 
workmen, temporarily out of work and 
seeking employment, shall not be deemed 
tramps or vagrants nor be committed as 
such to the said colony.” 

It is expected that the farm colony will 
materially lessen the number of tramps 
and vagrants in New York, and that 
their annual cost to the state in the col- 
ony will be much less than two million 
dollars which the State Board of Char- 
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ities estimates as the present cost with- 
out such an institution. It is believed 
that able-bodied, work-shy men can be 
compelled to produce all their own food 
and probably a surplus for other state 
institutions. 

The governor has asked those inter- 
ested to submit names from which he can 
choose the members of the board. 


FIRST YEAR’S WORK FOR 
NEGROES OF ST. LOUIS 


Although St. Louis has a colored pop- 
ulation of 7 per cent, or over 40,000, no 
definite movement for the improvement 
of social and economic conditions among 
negroes was inagurated there until April, 
1910, when the Committee for Social 
Service Among Colored People was or- 
ganized. It is composed of five women 
and five men, appointed from colored or- 
ganizations; and five white persons ap- 
pointed from the Social Service Confer- 
ence. Th: committee has been doing pion- 
eer work in getting at social and in- 
dustrial conditions among colored people 
in St. Louis and, after its first year’s 
_ work, finds itself ready to take up a care- 
fully planned campaign. This is out- 
lined in its first annual report just pub- 
lished. 

The committee’s chief objects are the 
removal of discrimination against col- 
ored people in public and private agencies 
for social betterment, and the increased 
efficiency of all agencies working among 
colored people. 

The committee has found exception- 
ally gratifying conditions in the public 
service. There is no _ discrimination 
against colored people in public schools, 
public liprary or public recreation sys- 
tem. A number of hospitals were found 
to discriminate, but, in practically every 
instance, the conditions were corrected. 
There is, however, no provision for tu- 
bercular, feeble-minded, or epileptic col- 
ored people in Missouri. 

The sub-committee on children found 
a rather striking situation in the fact 
that there are almost no dependent col- 
ored children in St. Louis. The reason 
for this is the extreme readiness with 
which dependent colored children are 
taken over by others than immediate 
relatives. 
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Members of the committee appeared 
before the Legislature to urge state pro- 
vision for delinquent Negro girls, which 
the Legislature failed to make. There 
is thus no provision for such girls out- 


_ side of jails and workhouses. 


The most serious conditions affecting 
colored people in St. Louis, as in other 
cities, are industrial, while housing and 
sanitary conditions in parts of the col- 
ored settlements, which run in narrow 
districts east and west, are among the 
worst in the city. 

The committee has done its work 
quietly, without publicity of any kind, in 
order to gain the widespread confidence 
of both colored and white people. A 
good start has been made in what will 
no doubt prove a long but highly im- 
portant task. ; 


COUNTY PENSION LAW 
FOR NEEDY MOTHERS 


By an act of the last Illinois Legis 
lature, which has been signed by Gover- 
nor Deneen, pensions are hereafter to be 
provided for mothers of dependent chil- 
dren. This is the first time that the 
strong recommendation of such pensions 
made at the White House Conference 
on Children in January, 1909, has been 
carried out by law. It is held by child 
welfare workers to be a highly import- 
ant step and its working out will be 
watched all over the country. 

The new law reads: 


If the parent or parents of such dependent 
or neglected child are poor and unable prop- 
erly to care for the said child, but are other- 
wise proper guardians and it is for the wel- 
fare of such child to remain at home, the 
court may enter an order finding such facts 
and fixing the amount of money necessary to 
enable the parent or parents properly to care 
for such child, and thereupon it shall be the 
duty of the County Board, through its county 
agent or otherwise, to pay to such parent or 
parents, at such times as said order may 
designate, the amount so specified for the 
care of such dependent or neglected child 
until the further order of the court. 


The county court thus has entire dis- 
cretion in fixing the amount necessary, 
which the County Board must provide. 

Discussion of the subject in many 
states revives interest in the wording of 
the White House Conference resolutions 
in regard to it: 


Children of parents of worthy character 
suffering from temporary misfortune, and 
children of reasonably efficient and deserving 
mothers who are without the support of the 
normal breadwinner, should, as a rule, be kept 
with their parents, such aid being given as 
may be necessary to maintain suitable homes 
for the rearing of the children. This aid 
should be given by such methods and from 
such sources as may be determined by the 
general relief policy of each community, pre- 
ferably in the form of private charity, rather 
than of public relief. Except in unusual cir- 
cumstances, the home should not be broken 
up for reasons of poverty, but only for con- 
siderations of inefficiency or immorality. 
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CHILD LABOR ON THE 
STAGE 


BLANCHE BATES 


On a careful re-reading of Mr. Lord’s 
pamphlet? about the stage child, it seems 
to me tnat he has summed the whole 
question up as justly and impartially as 
any one can to whom the subject is 
near, in its large humanitarian interest 
as touching all children, and in its spe- 
cial view toward the stage child. 


1Mr. Lord’s principal arguments in Children 
of the Stage, a pamphlet published by the National 
Child Labor Committee in March, 1910, are the 
following: 

(1) That children are not needed on the stage 
any more than they are needed in factory opera- 
tions, although “if children under 14 should be 
eliminated wholly from the stage, it would ap- 
parently lead to the abandonment of a few pro- 
ductions.” 

(2) That eminent veteran actors who were 
stage children are no more a defense of child 
labor on the stage than a well preserved G. A. R. 
man is.an argument for war. 

(3) That the exploitation of the child on the 
stage in order to develop dramatic ability is un- 
necessary. On the other hand, ‘more than 80 
per cent of American actors of prominence began 
their life work after the years of childhood,” 
while many stage children either fail to rise in 
the profession or actually fall by the way. 

(4) That the large salaries paid to exceptional 
children of the stage do not justify the exposure 
of large numbers of poorly paid children, nor even 
the support of idle parents by the fancy salary of 
the occasional genius. 

(5) That actors as a class are not above the 
average in health and longevity. 

His entire argument can pape best be sum- 
marized in the words of arrison Grey Fiske, 
editor of the Dramatic Mirror, who, before he 
became the most prominent champion of child 
labor on the stage, said in a letter to Nathaniel 
Cc. Fowler, and published on page 148 of Mr. 
Fowler’s book, Starting in Life: “I should not 
advise any boy to become an actor. A _ stage 
career generally should not be begun before a 
youth has attained his majority, or until he has 
reached the age when he would enter upon the 
practice of any serious art or profession. Pre- 
ecocious talent for the stage rarely results in ma- 
ture achievement.”—Ed. 
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Results must count; and if especial 
training in youth is necessary for stage- 
proficiency, as in the case of acrobats or 
trick-dancing or contortion or the purely 
mechanical and physical development of 
fingering for piano or violin—if this early 
training is imperative—why are an over- 
whelming percentage of the so-called 
“stars” men and women whose youth 
was spent normally in education, develop- 
ment, mental and physical, and growth? 
Admitted that our two most prominent 
actresses were “‘stage children” —we have 
Mr. Warfiea, Mr. Mansfield, Mr. Soth- 
ern, Mr. Mason, Mr. Drew, all grown 
boys before they saw a stage, profes- 
sionally. And we all know the masculine 
being is much less facile and adaptable 
than the feminine. 

And always, we get down to the work 
of it. Certainly, if it is a choice betweem 
a child’s going on the stage or into a 
factory, by all means say the theater. 
If the child must earn the family bread 
or starve—then let it take its chance of 
proper nutrition for body and mind and 
proper growth and right development in 
the theater. 

But those cases are so few. The 
manager needs the “sympathy” of a 
child’s voice or presence on the stage, a 
parent sees an easy way to get an extra 
twenty or thirty dollars for a few weeks 
in a few seasons. The child’s growth is 
stunted, he is no further in a life’s work, 
nine times out of ten, and he would not 
have been compelled to sell papers on 
the street.- That- glamor of “easy 
money” is too often thrown on stage 
life—and oh, what hard money it is! 
Earned by the absolute concentration of 
every fibre of being on the goal of suc- 
cess, the wiping out of home life, social 
life, exhilarated only by the hard work, 
study, reading, dreams that make for 
proficiency in this difficult art. 

Then, there is the travel. If a sea- 
son’s constant traveling, “making” 
trains and performances, changing food 
and scene and environment every week 
at the best and in many cases every 
night—those dread one-night stands— 
if forty weeks of that tire us out, great, 
strong grown-ups, what must it do to- 
wards arresting development in the 
growing child, dependent on proper 
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food, sleep and rest, for proper growth? 

There are so many more phases I 
might touch upon, but they are so ably 
embodied in Mr. Lord’s article that I 
can only recommend that to you and en- 
dorse it heartily. 


FORWARD MARCH FOR 
THE JUVENILE COURT 


BERNARD FLEXNER 
Louisville 

San Francisco offers a striking illus- 
tration of volunteer interest in the 
Juvenile Court. The purpose of the 
Juvenile Court Auxiliary is 
to work for the betterment of child life; to 
render friendly service in connection with 
juvenile court and probation work; to enforce 
continually a campaign of education along 
lines which will lessen delinquency and de- 
pendency; to aid through organized effort 
whatever promises a return in efficiency and 
good citizenship. 

The auxiliary has just finished the sec- 
ond year of its existence and has an ac- 
tive membership of nearly seven hun- 
dred. At its public meetings, which are 
regularly held, questions concerning the 
administration of the court are fully and 
freely discussed, and the organization 
has been able to develop within its mem- 
bership centers for carrying on different 
phases of the work for the welfare of the 
children before the court, in the deten- 
tion home, at work, and on the street. 

With a growing emphasis on the 
court as a social institution, the need for 
just such organizations increases. The 
value of a juvenile court in any com- 
munity must be measured in the last anal- 
ysis by the way in which it fulfills its 
social functions; and in undertaking to 
do this, it needs the active, interested help 
of just such organizations as the Juve- 
nile Court Auxiliary. 


The new Washington state juvenile 
court law gives to the judge the appoint- 
ment of all juvenile court officers, but 
provides that all appointments must be 
ratified by the county commissioners, who 
fix the number of officers and salaries to 
be paid. 

The judges in Spokane and Seattle re- 
cently have reappointed the former offi- 
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cers, but the commissioners have refused 
to ratify the appointments. In conse- 
quence a deadlock has ensued and the 
courts have suffered. The present law 
was passed to get away from a defect un- 
der a previous law which divided the 
power of making appointments of subor- 
dinate officers between the judge and the 
county commissioners; the commission- 
ers appointed the matron of the deten- 
tion home and the judges appointed the 
probation officers. 

The Washington situation presents 
squarely one of the difficulties in juve- 
nile court administration. With a judge 
and county commissioners both elective, 
and one undertaking, to quote a local 
editor, “to boss the other,’’ conflict is in- 
evitable. The principle, however, that 
the framers of the Washington law had 
in mind, that some check should be placed 
upon the judge in the matter of appoint- 
ments, is sound in theory and can be made 
to work out in practice. The difficulty 
in the particular situation seems to lie 
in the fact already pointed out, that the 
right to control the act of one elective of- 
ficer is given to another set of elective 
officers. The appointments in such a 
case are bound to be treated as the legiti- 
mate prey of the strongest set of poli- 
ticians. 

There can be no doubt that uncon- 
trolled appointments by an elective judge 
have, with rare exceptions, proved most 
unsatisfactory. In some courts the re- 
sults of such appointments have been 
shocking. Appointments made in this 
way are too often a reward pure and 
simple for political activity. Considera- 
tions of merit, of peculiar fitness for the 
position, are in most instances consid- 
ered minor matters. The remedy is to 
be found in the creation of a non-political 
body, made up of persons of known in- 
terest in the work, who, under definite 
rules, will either make the appointments 
and remove incompetent officers, or will 
submit to the appointing power a list of 
applicants from which the appointments 
shall be made, resting the power of re- 
moval in the appointing power, upon 
complaint for cause. 

Such a plan might be worked out in 
different ways in different localities. In 
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one state the result would be reached 


through a civil service list; in another 
through a probation commission with 
sufficiently broad powers; in another, 
through a local board or commission 
made up without reference to politics, 
with sole regard for the particular fitness 
of the persons selected. The purpose of 
all would be identical. Applicants would 
be selected on the basis of merit; fitness 
would become the prime instead of the 
secondary consideration. Enlightened 
public opinion, aroused to the real needs 
of the situation, will in time bring this 
to pass in any community. 


| INTERNATIONAL RELIEF 
MEETINGS 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON 


University of Chicago 


The International Committee of the 
Congresses of Public and Private Relief 
met in Paris, July 3. Ex-President Lou- 
bet was in the chair and members were 
present from Italy, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and two from the United 
States. 

It is probable that the next congress 
will be held in London in 1915, the same 
year in which the International Prison 
Congress meets there. It was decided to 
discuss international arrangements for 
regulating relief given to children who 
are indigent or neglected; the relations 
of provident methods to relief; relief to 
families of prisoners and persons extra- 
dited; and a subject to be selected by the 
committee of the country where the con- 
gress will be held. Charles S. Loch, 
secretary of the London Charity Organ- 
isation Society, will be in charge of the 
arrangements. 


The fifth National Congress of Public 
and Private Relief of France met in the 
ancient city of Nantes, July 3-8. After 
the meeting of the international commit- 
tee, ex-President Loubet, who is presi- 
dent also of the French National Con- 
gress of Relief, invited the foreign mem- 
bers to accompany him, as guests of the 
French members and the authorities of 
Nantes, to the national meeting. It was 
a memorable journey, crowded with in- 
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terest, and the hospitality of the city dig- 
nitaries was charming and generous. 

Reports on four questions were care- 
fully prepared and circulated in printed 
form in advance, so that the discussion 
was intelligent and lively. No long pa- 
pers were read, but a reporter summar- 
ized his conclusions and argument, and 
the members voted after discussion. 
Each topic had half a day, and there 
were section meetings at other times. 

The first report was presented by 
Hébrard de Villeneuve on the relations 
of charitable relief to the new pension 
laws in France, which went into effect 
July 1. Some difficulties have arisen 
and amendments in the law were rec- 
ommended from the point of view of 
charity administrators. 

The second question, on the applica- 
tion of laws for the protection of chil- 
dren in danger of moral corruption and 
for the preservation of youth, was pre- 
sented in two strong reports by M. Casa- 
bianca of the Paris bar, and Emile Al- 
cuidor, inspector of the state. The reso- 
lutions offered and adopted were to the 
effect that the government should give 
the earliest .possible notice to relief 
agencies of children liable to become 
criminal or vicious. The government 
was asked to unify and codify all laws 
on the subject, and not to send chil- 
dren to correctional institutions until 
they had first been placed under obser- 
vation, so that the best treatment could 
be selected. All complain that there is 
an entirely inadequate supply of schools, 
and that older and more vicious children 
are mixed with the younger to the lat- 
ter’s detriment. The reports furnish 
much information on this matter. 

The third problem was that of nurses 
in the homes of families receiving pub- 
lic and private relief, especially in rural 
districts. The reporter was Dr. Gus- 
tave Dronineau, member of the state 
council of public relief. The assembly 
approved the recommendation _ that 
nurses should hereafter be paid out of 
the funds for medical relief; that they 
should be properly trained for their 
work, and that the salaries should be 
sufficient to secure and retain compet- 
ent persons for the work. 

The fourth report, on the organiza- 
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tion of relief in times of public calam- 
ity, was presented by M. Bastit, an emi- 
nent judge of Nantes. This city has re- 
cently suffered greatly from an inun- 
dation of the Loire Valley. All the 
agencies of relief joined forces, public 
and private, Catholic and Protestant. It 
was a magnificient illustration of the val- 
ue of charity organization principles and 
the story was told with eloquence and 
wisdom. 

The banquets, luncheons, receptions, 
and visits to institutions were all well 
planned. The visitor from the United 
States desires to express his grateful 
appreciation of the cordial reception he 
enjoyed because he came from a great 
sister republic. 


MORE REPORTS NEEDED 


The eight volumes which have come 
from the press show the report of the 
United States Bureau of Labor on the 
condition of women and child wage-earn- 
ers to be one of the great human docu- 
meits of the decade, packed with infor- 
mation of direct concern to everyone in- 
terested in promoting improved indust- 
rial conditions. No greater service could 
be done the various movements against 
child labor, against the night employment 
of women, against insanitary shop condi- 
tions and for higher wages, better hours, 
more conserving methods of work, than 
to secure a wide distribution and read- 
ing of these encyclopedic books. No 
greater service could be done the inter- 
ests that want child labor and woman 
labor, and want it cheap, reckless of what 
it wastes in childhood and womanhood, 
than to suppress them; or, in lieu of that, 
to limit the circulation of the volumes, to 
see that they get stowed away on high 
shelves and in musty quarters where 
they will kindle no sparks of protest. 
Yet, after spending $300,000 on this in- 
vestigation, the United States govern- 
ment has so skimped the funds available 
for distributing the copies that this last 
is the practical result. 

The nineteen volumes are being print- 
ed, not as a document of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor or as one of 
its series of reports of the Bureau of 
Labor, but as Senate Document 645, 
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Sixty-first Congress, second session. 
As yet Congress has: not even pro- 
vided a supply for distribution by 


the department which did the work, 


and the congressional supply itself is so 
limited (less than 2,000 volumes) that 
some of the first volumes to come from 
the press are already hard to get. That 
is less than fifty to a state. In an effort 
to meet a few of the more important de- 
mands for the report, the Department 
of Commerce and Labor purchased from 
its own funds a small number of copies, 
but its supply of most of the volumes 
has been practically exhausted. 

The only certain source of supply at 
present, therefore, is the superintendent 
of documents of the Government Print- 
ing Office, in whose hands there is 
placed by law a small number of each 
government publication for sale at cost. 

When the series has been completed 
the bureau proposes to prepare a digest 
of not more than 200 or 300 pages. This 
will appear in the Bulletin, where prac- 
tically unlimited circulation can be given 
to it. The report itself is large and ex- 
pensive, and it is, of course, recognized 
that it cannot be distributed as freely as 
the Bulletin or as less exhaustive govern- 
ment reports. Yet it is within reason 
that after expending such resources of 
time and money to compile information 
of value to large numbers of people 
Congress should provide a supply to 
meet all serious calls from organiza- 
tions, officials, and individuals directly 
concerned, as well as the various libraries 
and colleges. Without question, if the 
immediate demand for copies reaching 
members of Congress should become 
large and strong enough a concurrent 
resolution would be passed by both 
houses providing a supply for distribu- 
tion by the responsible bureau sufficient 
to meet these serious calls for its report. 
Readers of THE Survey would do well 
to take the matter up with senators and 
representatives. 


1Remittances by postal, money order or registere 
letter to this official will beue the yolnien ae 
sired, post free. ‘The prices on the first eight 
volumes are as _ follows: Volume I _ sev- 
enty-five cents, volume II _ sixty-five cents, 
volume III seventy-five cents, volume IV forty- 
ae one eee Cee, cents, volume VI 
wenty cents, volume twenty-fi - 
ume VIII fifteen cents. Ure men em: 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S HAZARD 


DON D. LESCOHIER 


MINNESOTA BUREAU OF LABOR 


The lumbering and woodworking in- 
dustry is the most dangerous manufac- 
turing industry in Minnesota. Fifty-five 
men were killed in it in 1910, 2.28 for 
each 1,000 employed; and 1,094 were in- 
jured, 44 for each 1,000 employed. Eight 
hundred and ninety-three accidents, 22 
of them fatal and 65 serious, were re- 
ported during the eight months since 
August I, I910, about 100 more than 
for the same period in the preceding fis- 
cal year. The fatal accident rate is more 
than half that of the mines (4.05) and 


MINNESOTA LUMBER AND WOODWORKING 
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The accompanying table shows in de- 
tail the injuries for the fiscal year 1909- 
10. The large number of amputations 
and lacerations at once recalls the fact 
that the industry is one of keen-edged 
axes, whirling saws, and high-speed ma- 
chinery. 

Twenty-three of the amputations in 
the table (36.6 per cent) and sixty-five 
of the fractures (78.3 per cent) were 
of a serious character. Two men each 
lost a leg, five a foot, three an arm, one 
an eye,and twelve three or more fingers. 


ACCIDENTS, AuGusT, 1909—JuLy 31, 1910. 
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greater than that of any other industry 
than the mines—even the railroads 
(2.28 vs. 1.9). The non-fatal accidents, 
moreove~, were relatively serious. Though 
five times as many men were injured in 
the mines as in. the wood industries, in 
proportion to the number employed, only 
one and one-half times as many were 
seriously injured. 


1This is the second of a series of articles on the 
prevention of . work-accidents, interpreting the 
findings of the Minnesota Employes’ Compensation 
Commission. The first, The Risks of the Ore- 
Diggers, appeared in the issue of THm Survey of 
July 1. Price 25 cents. 
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Twenty-three had broken. legs, fifteen 
broken arms; sixteen. had fractured 
hands, feet, wrists, or ankles; three 
fractured skulls; one had a broken back; 
one a fractured hip, ten fractured col+ 
lar-bones or ribs, and the others frac- 
tured toes, fingers, or noses. The man 
whose back was broken is totally dis- 
abled; the twenty-three who suffered 
amputations are seriously crippled; and 
many who had their limbs or skulls frac- 
tured are physically impaired. Besides 
these, three men were seriously crushed, 
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five seriously lacerated, six internally in- 
jured, two seriously burned, and several 
had their eyes badly injured. Though 
it is not always possible to judge the seri- 
ousness of injuries from the employ- 
ers’ reports, it is reasonably certain that 
at least 115 (II per cent), and probably 
more, of the non-fatal accidents reported 
from the lumber and woodworking in- 
dustries were of a serious character 1. e., 
they disabled the persons injured for 
more than two months; and 520 (47.5 
per cent) severe, disabling for from two 
weeks to two months. 

There appear to be three fundamen- 
tal causes of the industry’s accidents: 
the character of the labor force, the dan- 
gers inherent in the work, and lack of 
proper attention to safety on the part of 
the employers. 

Eighteen per cent of those injured in 
1909-10 had been employed less than a 
week when injured, 45 per cent less than 
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a month, and 61 per cent less than six 
months. Two per cent were less than 
sixteen years of age, 16 per cent less 
than twenty-one years, and 54 per cent 
less than thirty years. The seasonal char- 
acter of much of the work of the indus- 
try explains why so large a proportion 
of the injured had been less than a 
month in their employments, but does 
not affect the accident significance of the 
figures. On the contrary, it emphasizes 
it. It is because the annual call of the 
logging camps in the winter for large 
numbers of men to work for a few 
months, and again of the saw-mills in 
the summer, must be met largely by in- 
experienced men—immigrants, young 
men, and “professional” casual laborers 
—that the figures have most meaning. 
The peculiarities of the labor situa- 
tion impose upon the lumber companies, 
as a similar situation does upon the min- 
ing companies, a duty to exercise more 


PLANER PARTIALLY GUARDED. 


Good illustration of gear-wheel dangers of saw mills. 


Scott Graff Mill, Duluth. 
August 5, 1911. 


LOG CARRIAGH IN OPERATION. 


Slab starting on second cut. 
goes wrong. Itasca Saw Mill, Minneapolis. 


than ordinary precaution for their em- 
ployes’ safety. The nature of the work 
they offer—extra hazardous, and at the 
same time so seasonal that it is impos- 
sible for more than a very small fraction 
of the men to fill the jobs year after year 
and to acquire a special skill in them— 
lays upon the employers an especial -ob- 
ligation to seek every means of safety. 

Each branch of the industry has its 
peculiar dangers, and preventive efforts 
cannot entirely eliminate accidents. It 
seems that this industry has a larger 
proportion of accidents due to dangers 
of the work than any other in Minnesota, 
unless it be the movement of trains. It 
may not -be out of place to call attention 
to a few of these special risks: 


Eleven fatal accidents out of fifteen due to 
trees, logs, and lumber would have been diffi- 
cult to prevent—though in perhaps every case 
some one’s shortcoming was more or less re- 
sponsible for the casualty. Two woodsmen 
were killed by trees they were felling because 
they ran the wrong way. Another became ex- 
cited when two men yelled to him to get out 
of the way of a tree about to fall, and ran 
right under it. A boy working on the road 
was killed by a dry tree that dropped be- 
cause a green tree being felled struck it. Two 
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Note tense position of men and inability to seek safety if carriage 


laborers who got under cars to trip the stakes 
on the opposite side of the cars, and thus un- 
load the logs, were killed by logs that fell off 
on the side from which they had tripped the 
stakes. A third was crushed under a log that 
rolled from a pile. A saw-mill teamster put- 
ting a load of lumber on a wagon crawled 
underneath the wagon to replace a pin, when 
the horses started and let the load down on 
him. -A yard foreman was killed by a pile of 
lumber falling over on him, and a mill laborer | 
by a load of lumber that fell from a car’ 
tipped over by a partly opened switch. A 
teamster was fatally crushed by a load of lum- 
ber that fell from a wagon while he was 
cranking the load, and another by a load that 
fell because the plank which held it broke. 


The handling of logs and use of 
horses cause analogous dangers. Eleven 
woodsmen were seriously injured by logs: 
that swung around while being dragged 
by teams. In one case the log swung 
because a projecting knot struck a 
stump; in another because the front end 
of the log struck a log concealed in a 
brush heap; and in a third because it had 
a large butt. The other eight accidents 
occurred in similar ways. 

Space does not permit a discussion of 
many other important lumbering hazards, 
such as those incident to the operation 
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OLD SQUARE STYLE BUZZ PLANDR. 


Showing position hand is liable to get into 
and the certain consequences. 


of log carriages and other powerful, 
high-speed machines in the saw-mills; 
the movement of trains and the use of 
log handling machines in the woods; the 
“running” of logs down rivers; and the 
handling of such large and clumsy ob- 
jects as logs and lumber through all the 
complicated processes of the industry. 
Most con- 
spicuous of 
the eradic- 
able causes 
of injury is 
the old- 
fas hioned 
eS qua e- 
head joint- 
Core or 
“buzz-plan- 
er,’ whose 
toll of fin- 
gers and 
hands in 
MUTILATED BY this coun- 
CYLINDER. try chias 
From photograph of hand that been be- 
une in contact with planer yond calcu- 
lation. The 
knives in these jointers are placed 
at the corners of a square “head” and re- 
volve below the table, coming. through 
an opening in the table and once in each 
revolution striking the wood being 
planed. When a knife has passed, a 


SQUARE 
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OLIVER SAFETY CYLINDER FOR BUZZ 
PLANER. 


Circular cylinder filling gaps caused by sep- 
aration of tables and preventing fingers getting 
down below table-top. 


man’s hand can slip into the opening he- 
fore the next knife comes. If it does the 
jointer knife cuts off all the fingers that 
are within the opening. The head on 
which the knives are fastened revolves 
at a terrific speed, and if a man’s hand 
slips within its reach it is impossible for 
him to withdraw it before the damage 
has been 
done. 

The fol- 
lowing de- 
scription of 
such an ac- 
cident, ta- 
ken from a 
daily pa- 
per, is typ- 
iGaden of 
many re- 
ports by 
employers: 


He was 

laning base 

p lo . ks CIRCULAR CYLINDER MARKS. 
’ 


which are From photographs of hand that 
used at the has been in contact with planer 


bottom AY: cylinders. 

door casings. 

These blocks are about twelve by four- 
and-a-half inches in size and an inch 
thick. The young man was shoving one 
of these base blocks on the top of the 
tables toward the knives with his left 
hand in front of his right and resting on the 
block. In some way the knives caught the 
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‘edge of the block tipping it up. 


SQUARE-HEAD JOINTER GUARD. 


Guard is shown extending across the table. 


White Hnamel- Refrigerator 


Company, St. Paul. 


Before he 
could jerk the hand back it went down be- 
tween the knives and the four fingers were 
cut off close to the palm. 


These accidents are easily avoided. A 
new “round-head” jointer cylinder has 
been invented, and is in use in some Min- 
nesota factories, that renders it impos- 
sible for a man to sustain more than a 
very light flesh wound on the tips. of his 
fingers if his hand slips and strikes. the 
knives. The round heads can be install- 


ed on the old machines at a trifling cost. 


Jointer accidents were formerly “haz- 
ards” of the woodworking industry. 


They are no longer necessary. The em-~ 


ployers can prevent them. Jointer acci- 
dents are now due to an inexcusable neg- 
ligence on the part of the factory owners. 

Most accidents on power saws are just 
as unnecessary. They are of two types, 
being due either to boards thrown by the 
saws or to contact with the saws. Boards 
thrown by saws caused eight fatalities, a 
number of very serious injuries, and 
nineteen lesser accidents in the Minne- 
sota saw mills in 1909-10. The follow- 
ing fatal accidents are typical: 
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An edger-man’s helper, aged seventeen, tried 
to get out a board that was stuck in the edger 
saws. It was the boy’s first night on the job 
and he did not do it properly. The board 
struck him in the abdomen and killed him. 
It was not his work to remove such boards 
and someone was to blame for letting him 
do it. 

A rip-saw operator was ripping a piece 
when it stuck. He lifted the feed roll to re- 
lease it, and neglected to step to one side. 
When the board flew back it struck him in 
the abdomen. He was thirty years old and 
had worked at the saw twenty days. Either 
he was grossly negligent or he had not been 
properly instructed by his employers. 

An edger-man was putting some pieces 
through the edger. He had an armful of 
pieces on the table and one of them fell on 
top of the saw. It was thrown against his 
breast and killed him instantly. He was 
twenty-eight years old and had worked at the 
saw for three months. His life was lost 
through a slight carelessness, probably one 
that he had habitually committed without pre- 
vious mishap. 

A rip-saw operator was struck and killed 
by a small piece that broke off a piece that he 
was ripping. The accident was apparently one 
of those due to an industrial hazard and not to 
anyone’s personal fault. Bureau of Labor 
factory inspectors could find no fault either in 
the appliances or in the manner of their use 
except that the saw guard was adjusted a little 
too high. 
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RIP-SAW GUARD RAISED. 


Guard that does away with the objection, ‘The 
guard is in the way and wastes time when we 
change from one kind of stock to another fre- 
quently.” It is put out of the way simply by 
dropping the weight. Grignoris Shipyard, Duluth. 
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A saw operator of long experience attempted 
to get out a board that fell back of the saw. 
The saw caught it, hurled*it against his head, 
and killed him. Sad ae 


The fourth of the five cases appears to 
be the only one that could not have been 
avoided. The boy of seventeen should 
certainly not have been allowed to loose 
a board from the edger rolls. Every saw 
operator should be both instructed and 
compelled to stand at one side when lift- 
ing the rolls, and no saw operator should 
be permitted ‘to lay a loose armful of 
pieces on a saw’ table, where a piece could 
be jarred over upon the saw. Operators 
should be permitted and instructed to 
stop their machines before removing 
pieces of wood dangerously near the 
saws. : 

Contact with the saws comes about in 
several ways, but generally when the 
operators are either cutting small blocks, 
or are at the end of a cut. Sometimes 
the pieces stick, and then suddenly jump 
forward carrying the workmen’s hands 
with them. At other times they rise at 
the front end and the rear end shoots 
forward. A rotten spot or crack in the 
piece will cause the saw to run through 
too quickly. A knot will make a piece 
“buck,” and throw the workman’s hand 
into the saw. For example note the fol- 
lowing figures: 

In twenty-four cases saw accidents happened 
because the workman’s hand, or the piece he 
was putting through the machine, slipped; in 
ten cases because workmen were not careful:to 
keep their hands from in front of the saw as 
they neared the last end of the piece; and in 
thirteen cases because they tried to remove 
chips, broken pieces, knots, or other obstruc- 
tions which were near moving saws. In six 
cases the piece stuck, then bucked and threw 
their hands into the machines. Two workmen 
reached over running saws and touched them; 
three wore loose gloves that were caught in the 
saws or knives; and one wore a loose glove 
which was caught by the feed rolls. Three 
men’s hands were thrown into machines be- 
cause rotten or cracked pieces cut too fast. 
Four men were cut changing saw§, and one by 
a band saw that broke. A workman was lean- 
ing over a saw cleaning away small pieces, 
when his foot slipped. The hand upon which 
he was leaning went into the saw, and he lost 
a thumb. Another workman was cleaning 
away sawdust under a saw when the mill 


started. The saw cut an ugly gash in his 
head. 
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Most of these accidents were unneces- 
sary. Even those due to the workmen’s 
carelessness were preventable by a proper 
guard on the saw, and a requirement that 
the men withdraw their hands as the 
ends of the pieces approach the saws, 
feeding them in with tools provided for 
the purpose. The guards will, at the 
same time, prevent the saws from hurl- 
ing small pieces picked up or caught. 

The industry has a large number of 
belt, shafting, and gearing accidents be- 
cause of its large use of high-speed, belt- 
driven machines. Most of these accidents, 
also, are entirely unnecessary. Some are 
due to faults of the employers, some to 
carelessness of workmen who needless- 
ly remove guards—practically none to 
unavoidable industrial hazards. The only 
belt accident out of all those reported in 
1909-10 for which a shadow of excuse 
could be found was that to a manager of 
a saw-mill, who was caught by the end of 
a belt that broke. He was hurled to the 
ceiling and killed by the fall. Even this 
accident would probably have been pre- 
vented if the belt had been boxed. An 
assistant millwright, performing the 
duties of an oiler in the latter’s absence, 
was caught by an unguarded set screw; a 
girl in a match factory was caught by her 
hair on the revolving shaft of a match 


COMBINATION SAW WITH GOOD GUARD. 
Adams Farnham Pattern Works, Minneapolis. 
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SIDING SAW. 


Gearing well guarded; saw without protection. 
Scott Graff Mill, Duluth. 


machine while stooping over to sweep; a 
blacksmith’s sleeve was caught by the 
shaft of an emery wheel; a laborer by 
his clothing while reaching over a shaft- 
ing to hide his apron; and a man on a 
wood-sawing outfit by the overalls on a 
bent pin on the shaft. Two fatal acci- 
dents, five serious ones, and a number of 
lesser ones were due to workmen’s 
clothes being caught while trying to shift 
belts, and three to belts jumping from 
pulleys. The essential elements in these 
accidents are clear ; they occurred because 
of unguarded set screws, belts, and shaft- 
ing; loose clothing; a lack of belt shift- 
ers; and defects in pulleys—all easily re- 
movable causes of injury. 

The gear-wheel or “cog-wheel” acci- 
dents were produced by similar causes. 
In many cases the accidents were due to 
the negligence of the employers in not 
putting covers over the cog wheels. In 


other cases they were due to the negli- 


gence of the persons injured, in remov- 
ing the covers or getting their hands or 
feet into places where they had no busi- 
ness to be. Sometimes the accidents oc- 
curred because it was impossible to guard 
the gears without at the same time de- 
stroying their usefulness. A few illus- 
trations may make the matter clearer: 

A slasher-man’s foot slipped as he was 
“pulling edging.” As he fell the other foot 
swung up under the roller case and into the 
gears. 


A foreman oiling a lath machine slipped on 
a piece of bark and threw his hand into the 
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gears when he 
put it out to 
save himself 
from falling. 

A picket-ma- 
ker, trying to 
adjust his ma- 
chine, careless- 
ly put his hand 
underneath 
the table and 
got it into the 
gears. 

A “stock- 
picker,” lifting 
re-saw “‘stock” 
upon the 
transfer rolls, 
got too near 
thier simyaslitl 
gears, and his 
clothes were 
Clana bays 
them, badly 
cutting his leg. 

A workman 
with a wood- 
sawing outfit 
got his glove 
Cato hit in 
some cog- 
wheels while 
trying to reg- 
ulate the zov- 
eros. Ot, hts 
engine, and his 
middle finger 
was torn out. 


Ahie=|a‘sit 
two of these 
gearing ac- 
cidents, like 
several of 
the belt and 
shafting ac- 
cidents, cail 
attention to 
the danger 
af loose 
clothing in 
machine in- 
dustries. A 
sear il ars: 
number of 
the accidents 
reported in 
Minnesota 
during the 


ed from _ clothes 
ed in machinery, 
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loose over- 
all, and rag- 
ged glove 
would save 
many lives 
and a large 
number of 
serious  in- 
juries every 
year. 
Avladree 
number of 
other pie 
ventable ac- 
Cudyesnates 
might be se- 
lected from 
the 1,149 re- 
po rtexd san 
Minnesota 
during the 
Past ay Chali 
Some were 
due to-~- de- 
fective con- 
structions, 
Suchiasmae 
scaffold=that 
broke, and a 
tramway 
brace that 
Soli piprecda: 
others to de- 
fective-tools, 
SUGIM aA SmaRe 
peavy handle 
that broke, 
causing a la- 
borer to fall 
from a tram- 
way; and a 
snatch bloclx 
on an incline 
that broke 
and fract- 
ured a team- 


A FIVE-FOOT PILE OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT REPORTS. ster’s leg ; 


Minnesota’s 1910 record, exclusive of railroad accidents other and others 
than shop accidents. 


past 


year have 
becoming 
and it is 


Hach report represents a workman killed or 
injured in Minnesota during the past year. 


result- 


entangl- 


beyond 


question that careful attention by all em- 
ployers to the loose sleeve, loose jacket, 


to “a dlacke Ob 
proper regu- 
lation or care. But the cases were 
of a more or less individual and ex- 
ceptional character, and hardly -furnish 
a basis, up to the present time, for gen- 
eral preventive suggestions. 
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THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET IN 


BEIRUT. 


Turkish barracks on the hill above. 


SYRIANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


II 


BUSINESS ACTIVITIES 
LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


There are intelligent Americans who 
say that the first Syrian immigrants in 
this country were beggars, and that to 
this day the majority of Syrian immi- 
grants carry on begging under the guise 
of peddling. It may be frankly admitted 
that although the pioneers of our present 
Syrian population were. neither beggars 
nor peddlers, many of the early immi- 
grants did come to beg. Diligent inquiry 
fails to discover any Syrian in this.coun- 
try who actually began by begging, and 
immigrants of that class would naturally 
return home after having amassed what 
seemed a competence. Why should 
they not have come to beg? Thirty- 
three years ago, when they began to 
come, the principle that one must not 
give to street beggars was new even to 
American ears, and was vehemently re- 
pudiated by the vast majority of well- 
informed and well-disposed American 
men and women. Even today the beg- 
gars who for ages have infested Italian 
cathedrals and Swiss highways have not 

1This is the second of a series of articles by 
Louise Seymour Houghton on Syrians in the 
United States. The first article, Sources and Set- 


.tlement. appeared in 'THr Survey for July 1. 
Price 25 cents. 
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entirely disappeared. Moreover, for 
countless generations begging has been 
in Syria a privileged, if not an honored, 
calling; the beggar with his scrip and 
water bottle has been reverenced, if not 
esteemed. The proverbial eastern hos- 
pitality invincibly lends itself to this atti- 
tude. That’a family, a village, a nation, 
should be prosperous and yet refuse alms 
to the poor is today in the East, as in 
past ages, simply unthinkable. The 
marvel is not that Syrians came here 
to beg, but that most of those who did 
beg so quickly felt the influence of the 
American spirit and turned from beg- 
ging to peddling. 

Nor is peddling merely a thin veneer to 
disguise begging. Many highly intelli- 
gent and benevolently disposed American 
ladies deem it so, and in the kindness of 
their hearts report to the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of their city the woman 
who offers embroideries at their door, 
convinced that she must be in desperate 
straits. From the charity visitor these 
peddlers refuse alms, and resent any well- 
meant but uncomprehending attempt to 
induce them to change their mode of life, 
to give up peddling and go into a factory, 
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for example. The two points of view 
are almost ludicrously, if not tragically, 
apart. They lie in different planes and 
are incapable of meeting. The peddler 
is a free man—more often, no doubt, a 
free woman. Why should she give up 
the open air, the broad sky, the song of 
birds, and the smile of flowers, the right 
to work or to rest at her own pleasure, 
to immure herself within four noisy 
walls and be subject to-the strict regime 
of the clock? Why should 
she who has been a whole 
person, and her own per- 
son, become a mere “hand,” 
and that the hand of an- 
other? To one un- 
familiar with the 
American indus- 
trial standard, 


SYRIAN BEGGAR WITH SCRIP AND 
WATER-BOTTLE. 


the American social viewpoint, the pro- 
posal is simply incomprehensible. The 
“obstinacy” which the charity visitor 
meets in such a case is in fact the deaf- 
ness of one addressed in an unknown 
tongue. When the woman yields and 
abandons peddling for less congenial 
(and usually less profitable) work, she 
yields not to argument, but to a subtle 
and keen consciousness that her social 
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standing among these incomprehensible 
Americans will somehow be thereby im- 
proved. 

Several years ago, dining with a 
Syrian family in one of our large cities, 
I met among the guests a beautifully 
dressed woman who spoke English al- 
most perfectly, having been educated in 
one of the best girls’ schools of the 
American Mission in Syria. Her man- 


ners were exquisite, in which fact there 


was nothing dis- 
tinctive, but her 
name would 
have sufficed to 
show anyone familiar with 
her native land that her 
family was one of the best 
in Syria. She took leave 
of the company somewhat 
earlier than the other guests, giving as 
her reason that she was to start early 
next morning on a peddling tour. Two 
or three years later, meeting her again, 
she asked me why it was that American 
ladies took it for granted that women 
peddlers were of low class. Though she 
had been half a dozen years in this coun- 
try, she simply could not understand it. 
“Why is it,” she asked, ‘‘that American 
ladies don’t know the difference be- 
tween well-born and low-born people?” 
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The immigration reports for | the 
years 1899 to 19071 show that whereas of 
41,404 Syrian immigrants. 3,200, or a 
trifle less than .o8 per cent were pro- 
fessional men, and 6,193, or a little less 
than 15 per cent, skilled laborers of 
various sorts, 14,320, or 34.5 per cent, 
were entered:as having no occupation, 
and 20,564, or nearly 50 per cent, as 
of “miscellaneous” callings. Those hav- 
ing no:occupation were of course women 
and children; but as the total number 
of these (13,226 women and 6,835 chil- 
dren under fourteen) is 20,061, it fol- 
lows that 5,741 women had been entered 
as having some occupation. Doubtless 
the 132 dress-makers, one milliner, 223 
seamstresses were women, and some of 
the 114 teachers listed under “profes- 
sionals’; some of the sixty-six bakers 
and 482 weavers and spinners, and pos- 
sibly some of the sixty-six textile 
workers may have been women. 
Among the fourteen hotel-keepers 
wives were probably included. A 
number, though hardly a large  pro- 
portion, of the 2,972 servants were no 
doubt women. But at the largest esti- 
mate for these callings, it seems evident 
that at least 4,000 women must have 
come in under the entry “merchants and 
dealers,” in other words, peddlers. 

Newly-arrived immigrants simply 
must peddle until they know enough 
English to understand orders. No other 
occupation is open to them, nor is there 
in fact any other way of learning a lan- 


1Exhibit H, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington. 


WAYSIDE RESTAURANT BETWEEN SIDON 
AND BHIRUT. 


Hubsroumi (Greek bread) on the tray, majed- 


rah (Esau’s pottage) smoking in the bowl. 
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SHERBET SELLER AT THE BEIRUT GATE 
OF SIDON. 


guage so quick and so practicable as this. 
In general it is the women who peddle, 
because women can more easily find en- 
trance into houses than men; but in the 
majority of cases a woman peddler is not 
the drudge of an idle husband who lives 
upon her hard earnings, the Charity 
Organization Society of one of our larg- 
est cities to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The husband too was a peddler until 
their {joint economies enabled him to 
open a little store somewhere. The wife 
goes on with her peddling, but she is at 
once the partner and the agent of her 
husband. 

Kindly-disposed people are distressed 
by the burdens these women carry— 
“twenty-five or even fifty pounds,” 
writes a sympathetic clergyman, forget- 
ting, or not aware, that eastern women 
are trained from infancy to carry heavy 
burdens. The water jar, which such a 
woman carries home on her head thrice 
a day from the fountain, perhaps a hun- 
dred feet deep in a valley below her vil- 
lage, is far heavier than her suit-case 
of embroideries and kimonos, especially 
when, as in Northern Lebanon, the water 
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WOMEN AT THE WELL. 


jar is of copper, and so heavy that an 
untrained woman cannot lift it empty. 
Whatever the disadvantages of peddling, 
the weight of the pack is not one of 
them. 

Peddling, being the most obvious of 
Syrian industries, has given a reputation 


to the entire body of immigrants which 


it is far from deserving. In general, 
though by no means invariably, the pro- 
portion of peddlers diminishes wherever 
Syrians come much in contact with 
Americans, or live less in colonies. In 
Lawrence, Mass., where Syrians are 
found in a greater variety of occupations 
than in any other city except, possibly, 
New York, only 1 per cent of the 
whole number peddle. About 30 per 
cent of the 2,000 Syrians in Connecticut 
peddle. They do not always find ped- 
dling more profitable than wage work, but 
the freedom of the calling allures them. 
Providence, R. I., appears to offer one 
of the few instances of a superior and 
prosperous colony with an increasing 
number of peddlers, the reason alleged 
being that peddling is more profitable 
than other callings. There are many 
peddlers in Pittsburgh, where as in Troy 
the business of the outlying villages is 
profitable. In New Orleans, where 
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peddling is stated to be “twice as pro- 
fitable as factory or public work,” there 
are twenty peddlers, 10 per cent of the 
whole number. In Albany a number of 
women peddle, though merely as drum- 
mers for their husbands. The New 
Haven women find peddling a more pro- 
fitable industry than any other, as do 
those of Boston, where two-thirds of 
the women engage in it, notwithstanding 
the earnest endeavors of the Boston 
Associated Charities to induce them to 
“give it up for some more self-respect- 
ing occupation.” It is said by Syrians, 
however, that the well-educated do not 
get on in this industry as well as the 
lower classes. 

As we go west the proportion of ped- 
dlers diminishes rapidly, except in the two 
relatively inferior colonies of Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. About 50 per cent of 
the laboring class in Chicago (which 
by no means includes the whole num- 
ber) peddle, and in St. Paul the ma- 
jority of that class; but these western 
peddlers are nearly all men, and are 
rather drummers than peddlers, most of 
them representing large dry goods firms 
in the cities. In South Dakota, a num- 
ber of women act in the capacity of drum- 
mers for their husbands. They travel 
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EMPLOYES OF A FAMOUS BRASS MANUFACTURER IN DAMASCUS. 
Note the children in the foreground. 


by train and canvas each town, their 
packs being simply sample cases like 
those of any drummer. 

Another phase of the peddling in- 
dustry is a sort of link between peddling 
and commerce. A very intelligent young 
merchant of St. Paul had arranged to 
leave his store with a partner, and re- 
move to a town in Iowa where he had 
already built up a large business, and 
make it the basis of a wagon trade. Sev- 
eral similar instances are found in Illi- 
nois, Iowa, and farther west. A North 
Dakota postmaster writes, with evident 
approval, of the wonderful industry of 
the Syrian peddlers who travel with 
teams from city to city, making a house 
to house canvass of the towns, and visit- 
ing every farmer on the way. The 
Syrian dry goods business of Portland, 


Me., furnishes a good example of this 


method. In that city, there are fifteen dry 
goods stores whose proprietors are from 
a single Lebanon village, and all have a 
fine reputation among the business men 
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of Portland. Of the two partners in 
each of these firms, one keeps store, the 
other goes about through the farming 
communities with a “department” 
wagon. 

The proportion of those who are in 
commerce, but not peddling, is large, 
though it varies much with locality and 
conditions. In Albany nearly all the men 
have stores, their wives acting as agents 
and drummers, as has been said. In 
Providence, about 25 per cent have 
stores; in Buffalo there are eight Syrian 
stores, some of them of a high class; 
the others are mainly for peddlers’ sup- 
plies. In Cleveland there are many 
Syrian stores of excellent character. 
New Orleans, with twenty peddlers, has 
fifteen well-established merchants. There 
is one merchant among the small Syrian 
contingent of Holyoke. In Toledo 75 
per cent of the generally superior Syrian 
population are merchants, and the same 
is true of Minneapolis. Lawrence has 
about fifty Syrian merchants, Mil- 
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waukee three or four, Duluth six or 
seven, mainly of peddlers’ supplies. 
Chicago has fifteen Syrian stores. In St. 
Paul, 80 per cent of those in commerce 
have stores and few, if any, of their wives 
peddle, though several of them carry on 
in their own dwellings a small industry 
of kimono or lace making, with two or 
three employes—daughters perhaps—the 
products being sold in their husbands’ 
stores. In St. Louis and in the small 
Indianapolis community, there are about 
a dozen stores each; those of the latter 
city being far superior to those of the 
former in quality. In Cincinnati nearly 
all the men have stores, mostly small, 
for the community is very poor; the 
wives usually peddle. In Boston,  not- 
withstanding the obnoxious ubiquity of 
the women peddlers, full 50 per cent of 
the men have stores, and the same is true 
of Pittsburgh, where, however, only a 
small proportion of the women peddle. 
The number of Syrian merchants in 
New York is very large. There are 
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several opulent importers, and a large 
number of dealers in peddlers’ supplies, 
many of whose customers, or perhaps 
more properly agents, carry their goods 
as far as to the West Indies and South 
America. In the lake cities there are 
a number of flourishing wholesale com- 
mission houses. One of these dealers, 
who came to this country in 1882, and 
believes himself, though erroneously, to 
be the third or fourth Syrian to settle 
in the United States, has amassed a for- 
tune of some $70,000. His case ‘is by no 
means. singular. Many Syrian mer- 
chants are far more wealthy than he. 
Nearly all these merchants, the country 
over, began poor, usually with a small 
capital amassed by peddling, and by 
economy and industry built up a good 
business. Failure is almost unheard of. 
The one instance of business failure 
which has come to my knowledge caused 
such a scandal, and such intense resent- 
ment in the Syrian community, that the 
head of the firm, still extremely wealthy, 
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has been obliged to put the breadth of 
the continent between himself and his 
former business and social acquaintances. 
Even without the investment of capital, 
some Syrians have risen to positions of 
trust in the mercantile world. A Syrian 
of Chicago has already been mentioned 
as head of a department in a large store. 
Another holds a like position in a whole- 
sale jewelry store. 

In a number of cities, notably New 
York, there are Syrian restaurants 
which, though often apparently squalid 
and with very primitive service, are 
highly respectable. In the same city 
three downtown Syrian restaurants, of a 
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women and children and self-respecting 
men.’ It is said that several- so-called 
Turkish theaters in New York are car- 
ried on by Syrians, with Turkish dances 
and fortune-telling but that they are not 
patronized by Syrians, being situated on 
the East Side, where no Syrians live, 
aid intended entirely for the population 
of that district. There are a few smok- 
ing parlors, patronized, not by Syrians, 
but by the gilded youth of the city. The 
New York resort, “Cairo,” was founded 
by a Syrian, but it had later passed out 
of his hands before it attained its pres- 
ent reputation. 

Syrians have entered every branch of 
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high class as to appointments and serv- 
ice, cater exclusively to American busi- 
ness men. One of them is a favorite 
place for public dinners of the more 
modest sort, such as are content to dis- 
pense with liquors. Syrians appear not 
yet to have entered the amusement busi- 
ness to any important extent, not being 
familiar with public amusements in their 
own country. <A few, chiefly in New 
York, Buffalo, Chicago, and Minne- 
apolis, carry on pool and billiard rooms. 
In Toledo, a successful merchant owns 
two small theaters of the vaudeville 
variety, the shows presented being, he 
explained, “moral,” and intended -‘‘for 
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commerce, from banking, and importing 
expensive oriental commodities, to small 
trading; the largest number, probably, 
exclusive of peddlers, have engaged in 
the fruit and confectionery business, 
wholesale or retail, or in that of furnish- 
ing peddlers’ supplies, a very large and 
lucrative business. This business is by 
no means confined to Syrian customers. 
Peddlers of various nationalities, especi- 
ally Jews, procure their stock from these 
Syrian dealers. These merchants of ped- 
dlers’ supplies by no means deal only in 
Syrian or even in oriental goods. They 
deal in such wares as may have proved 
salable in the regions where peddlers are 


or 
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most likely to do well—for example, 
cheap jewelry made in a Connecticut fac- 
tory after oriental models, such as is 
sold in the department stores in New 
York city, which deal largely in such 
stock. New York has a very successful 
firm of Syrian bankers, a Syrian travel 
bureau, a Syrian steamship agency, and 
several Syrian real estate brokers. A 
Syrian agent for a lubricating oil com- 
pany goes to European countries and 
Egypt for the firm. He was exhibitor 
in the St. Louis Exposition. 

Large fortunes have been made by 
Syrians, especially in New York, by the 
manufacture of cigarettes, and cigarette 
factories large and small are carried on 
by Syrians in most of the large cities. 
In New York and its environs there are 
many Syrian man- 
ufactories of kimo- 
nos, embroideries, 
suspenders, and the 
like. There is also 
a flourishing mir- 
ror factory, and in 
Indianapolis one of 
picture frames of 
high grade. In 
Gloversville, N. Y., 
each of two Syrian 
brothers owns a 
glove factory, one 
of which in 1904 
sold $400,000 worth 
of goods, with 
prospects of doubl- 
ing the business. 
An ice factory in 
Norfolk, - Va., is 
owned by a Syrian. 
In -Woorees ter, 
Mass., three large 
factories of white 
wear and one of 
overalls are carried 
on by Syrians. The 
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who traces his lineage twelve hundred 
years back to the founder of the most 
important Christian sect in his native 
country. 

Syrians appear not to be distinguished 
for inventive genius, though the lack of 
capital and the uncertainty of profit may 
explain this. A Syrian cabinet-maker 
in New Brunswick, N. J., has obtained 
a patent for a folding baby-carriage, one 
in Toledo was making an aeroplane 
(1908) and appeared not to be daunted 
by the fact that thrice his machine had 
been destroyed by storms. Another was at 
work upon a dirigible balloon. A watch- 
makers’ instrument capable of a great 
variety of service, invented by a Syrian 
of Chicago, is very widely in use. 

Of the 327 professionals who entered 
the country in the 
nine years under 
review, the largest 
group (114) was 
of teachers; the 
next largest (Ior) 
of clergy. There 
were sixteen phy- 
SichLaan's.. fifteen 
sculptors and ar- 
tists, thirteen “‘it- 
erary and_ scien- 
tific” persons and 
as many engineers, 
eight actors, seven 
editors, four musi- 
cians, two electri- 
cians, and two law- 
yers. Many of 
these professional 
persons, especially 
teachers and Prot- 
estant ministers, 
have gone _ into 
business because 
there= is ‘here no 
field for the exer- 
cise of their pro- 


most celebrated fessions; few for- 
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These brass water-jars are heirlooms from past 
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‘scattered, and being in general to some 
degree educated, they attend American 
churches. The case is somewhat differ- 
ent with priests of the various sects. Ad- 
-herents of a certain sect are apt to group 
in a given community, and where this is 
large, they form a church and have their 
own priest. One of the most successful 
missioners of the Paulist Fathers, speak- 
ing beautiful English, of great charm of 
manner and noted for persuasive elo- 
quence, is a Syrian who, however, spent 
his early years in India. Several priests 
are teaching Arabic or other oriental 
tongues in Roman Catholic seminaries. 
A few carry on Arabic schools for small 
children of their race, though the ma- 
jority of parents prefer to send their 
children to the public school. 

Several Protestant ministers beside 
the two already mentioned are serving 
American churches; one has been for 
some years a missionary of the American 
Bible Society in a New England state; 
two are engaged in organized philan- 
thropic work; a few are pastors of 
Syrian churches. One has returned to 
Syria, and is now professor in a high 
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class college in Damascus. One who 
has earned the title of Ph.D. is an in- 
dependent lecturer on religion. One has 
taught Arabic in a Protestant theological 
seminary. It would seem that a field for 
such teachers ought to open in our best 
universities, especially where “Semitics” 
are taking an important place in the cur- 
The remaining Protestant 
ministers have gone into business, and 
generally have been unusually success- 
ful. One of the most prosperous of them 
is the son of a peasant who gave his 
son a thorough education. 

For the most part Syrian teachers 
have gone into business, though a num- 
ber have taken up homesteads in the 
Northwest. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, only two Syrian teachers have 
been employed in night schools; a few 
women carry on private schools for chil- 
dren whose parents are desirous that 
they should learn or should keep up 
Arabic. 

Doctors are more fortunate in finding 
a field for professional service, and a con- 
siderable number of Syrian physicians 
have established a good practice not only 
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among their own people, but among 
Americans, especially in the West. Sev- 
eral of the younger generation have 
graduated in dentistry, and seem to be 
doing well. Two of these propose to 
return to Syria, where there is a good 
field for their profession. 

One of the earliest Syrian immigrants 
was a mechanical engineer, who settled 
in Tennessee and carried on a compara- 
tively large establishment with American 
workmen. Finally he took in a young 
Syrian apprentice, a son of one of the 
best Protestant families of Damascus. 
The hard times of 1894 forced him to 
close his establishment, and he took serv- 
ice in the navy, serving five years as 
mechanical engineer on the battle-ship 
Detroit. The young apprentice went to 
Philadelphia, began peddling, and work- 
ed his way through the College of Den- 
tistry. He was joined by a younger 
brother who took a degree in dentistry 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
two brothers are now well established 
in their profession in a large city in 
Pennsylvania. A third brother, a gradu- 
ate of the Syrian Protestant College, a 
young man of admirable parts, is the 
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American manager of an importing 
house, the Syrian head of which lives in 
Paris. 

There are a number of Syrian news- 
paper men, and two women are connect- 
ed with the nine Arabic newspapers and 
periodicals published in this country ; 
several Syrians write in English for the 
American press. A few are working in 
law offices, though so far as can be ascer- 
tained none is practicing independently. 
A newspaper owner and editor in Law- 
rence, Mass., sold out and retired from 
the newspaper business that he might 
devote himself to “the more important 
business of translating into Arabic and 
codifying the business laws of the United 
States.” Syrian interpreters are found 
in all the port and frontier cities, in the 
government offices at Washington, and 
in the courts of several large cities. In 
Albany there is a Syrian photographer, 
and probably more careful search would 
discover others. 

The ground of offense most frequently 
adduced against Syrian immigrants is 
that they will not do manual labor. To 
a certain extent this is true. The rea- 
sons will be studied later, but the charge 
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is by no means so true as is commonly 
supposed. In the first place, the propor- 
tion who properly belong to the labor- 
ing class is not large. By no means all, 
or nearly all, of the 20,564 (50 per cent) 
Syrian immigrants who were entered, as 
to occupation, under the head “miscel- 
laneous,’ as the residue after counting 
“professional,” “skilled,” and “no occu- 
pation,” are to be put down to the ac- 
count of unskilled labor. There were 
five bankers and five manufacturers 
among them, fourteen agents and as many 
hotel keepers, 1,526 farmers and 2,500 
merchants and dealers, of whom not all 
were peddlers, though probably the 
majority began their business careers in 
this country by peddling. Besides the 
2,972 servants and fishermen, who to a 
certain degree must be considered skill- 
ed, 5,499 were entered as laborers, 14 
as draymen, and 7,842 as farm laborers, 
a total of 13,355, or 32.25 per cent. Even 
when the peddlers are added, bringing 
the proportion to (estimated) a little less 
than 42 per cent, it will be seen that 
Syrian immigrants do not swell the ranks 
of unskilled labor in such proportions 
as other immigrant races, and, so far as 
that goes, they are more desirable than 
other races. 

Still, they would not be desirable if 
they lived in idleness, or universally pre- 
ferred peddling as a means of livelihood, 
rather than as a means to a higher form 
of occupation. It is worthy of notice 
that as a rule the larger numbers of 
laborers are found in the least desirable 
colonies. Proportionally there are more 
in St. Louis than elsewhere, chiefly en- 
gaged in street work and as drivers. The 


most prosperous of them, a very intelli-- 


gent man though illiterate, who has edu- 
cated his children, owns his team. In 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo, 
many Syrians are employed in gas works 
and in railroad yards, as freight hand- 
lers and’ Pullman car cleaners. In the 
government shipyards of Taunton, 
Mass., and elsewhere, Syrian ship build- 
ers are earning high wages. Syrians 
are employed in brick yards in Fishkill 
and elsewhere along the Hudson. There 
are a number of Syrian brakemen on 
railroads. 
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Syrian laborers, however, generally 
prefer to seek employment in mills or 
factories. In Cincinnati they work in 
piano and other factories ; in Pittsburgh 
in iron shops and foundries. Many are 
employed in the textile mills of Lowell, 
Springfield, and Lawrence, Mass.; in 
the last-named city there are also Syrian 
barbers, tailors, and shoemakers. About 
60 per cent of all the Syrians in Con- 
necticut. are employed in mills or fac- 
tories; in Middletown, Conn., they work 
porcelain factory. Fourteen 
Syrians are employed in the Baldwin 
Locomotive works, Philadelphia, and the 
foreman speaks well of their efficiency ; 
fifteen are working in a car-wheel estab- 
lishment in Boston. The foreman of the 
Dean Steam Pumping Works of Hol- 
yoke, however, says they are too light 
for the heavy employment of his. estab- 
lishment. There are no mill-workers in 
Albany; a few young women are in the 
collar factories of Troy. In Providence 
about 10 per cent work in coal yards, 
jewelry factories, silk and cotton mills; 
there are a number in the cotton mills of 
Warren, R. I. As we go westward, the 
number of hand workers diminishes. In 
the prosperous Toledo community, about 
IO per cent are employed in glass fac- 
tories, rolling mills, and car works. In 
Indianapolis there are no laborers; in 
Cleveland, a few; in Chicago forty or 
fifty; in ‘Milwaukee a few; in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis a very few. In Minne- 
apolis and also in Pittsburgh there is a 
Syrian street-car conductor, and in the 
former city a Syrian motorman. There 
is one Syrian stone mason in St. Paul 
and there are a very few mechanics. In 
factories carried on by Syrians, Syrians 
and» Americans work side by side. 

There is a general belief in the eastern 
states that Syrians ‘ ‘won't go under- 
round,” and it is true that compara- 
tively few of the thousands in Pennsyl- 
vania are mine workers. The Syrian’s 
natural. love of the free air. would ac- 
count for this ; and also the fact that min- 
ing is an entirely unfamiliar industry, as 
no mines are worked in Syria.1 Never- 
theless, in the neighborhood of Altoona, 


- 1~The same may’ be said»almost equally of rail- 
roid work—at least until very recently. 
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Pa., and also in Montana and Colorado, 
Syrian mine workers are to be found. 
Among the forty Syrians, single and 
married, working in mines near Altoona, 
are some who in 1908 had been in this 
employ for seven years or longer. Most 
of them are paid by the product, a few 
by the day, two dollars a day and up- 
ward. Nearly all of them are from Le- 
banon, and, except Protestants, all: sects, 
even Moslems, are represented. They 
seem to be of a high grade for such em- 
ployment. Many of them speak English 
remarkably well; very few are illiterate; 
some of them read and write both Arabic 
and English, a few only Arabic. Most 
of them learned to read English 
in Syria, a few learned after com- 
ing’ to -this--country, It’ 1s. said 
that those educated in the Ameri- 
can mission schools will not work in coal 
mines, and no doubt they are capable of 
better things. In Slatington, Pa., there 
is a very interesting Syrian colony of 
thirty men, some of them married, all 
literate, working in the slate quarries. In 
the West, there are some very wealthy 
Syrian miners, though the most success- 
ful among the miners appear to be in 
Canada. 

Nearly three thousand Syrian immi- 
grants (2,972) gave their calling as serv- 
ants. The actual number is not large 
enough to bring relief to a much-vexed 
problem, but the proportion is so large, 
7 per cent of recent immigration and 
over |4 per cent of the entire Syrian 
population, that it is certain that the ma- 
jority of this class turned to some other 
occupation after arriving here, for Syrian 
servants are very little in evidence. 
Syrians in this country, even when well 
to do, keep few or no servants, domestic 
duties being considered the proper em- 
ployment of the women of the household ; 
where they keep servants they are usual- 
ly Greeks, though occasionally Poles or 
Hungarians. Syrian bell boys in Pitts- 
burgh hotels give excellent satisfaction. 

A very few Syrians are in thé employ 
of returned missionaries or other eastern 
travelers, and a still smaller number in 
other households. The record of these 
is excellent. “TI find him unusually quick 
and willing,” the mistress of a large 


household, including several nationali- 
ties, writes of her Syrian footman, “do- 
cile, very observing, and with a reten- 
tive memory. He apparently feels re- 
sponsible to an unusual degree for things 
under his charge. He is courteous and 
cheerful, more faithful than any former 
incumbent of the position.” 

It is hardly to be hoped that much 
relief to the domestic problem will 
come from this source. The con- 
ditions of domestic service m wus 
country are so different from those 
in Syria, and thé opportunities so 
much greater, that it is to be expected 
that all but a mere fraction of those who 
come here as servants will soon find em- 
ployment in more independent positions. 

As for women’s work, notwithstanding 
the constant evidence of the woman ped- 
dler, a very small proportion of Syrian 
women are breadwinners, except as as- 
sociates of their husbands. This relation 
of the woman peddler has already been 
explained. Syrian married women are 
not expected to contribute to the support 
of the family, except in this capacity ; 
the care of the household is considered 
their share in the partnership. This to 
some extent explains the reluctance of 
women to go into mills or factories. Only 
the very poorest Syrians, unless dis- 
abled, permit their wives to take wages. 
This, however, does not apply to un- 
married women and girls. It is not in- 
frequently the case that the eldest daugh- 
ter will precede her parents, or a sister 
her brother, to this country, and earn the 
money needed to bring over the father 
or the brother ; but a wife never precedes 
her husband in this way. In the large 
Syrian community of Lawrence, Mass., 
a few married women earn money, most 
of them by keeping boarding-houses for 
factory hands, an industry which seems 
not to prevail elsewhere among them. In 
this, as in many other respects, Syrian 
immigrants present a strong contrast to 
Slavs, Poles, or Scandinavians. The 
privacy of home is much to them, and 
they seldom admit to it any but near 
relatives, single men or girls whose fami- 
lies have not yet come over. A number 
of unmarried women do needlework at 
home, and in St, Paul an unmarried wo- 
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man carries on a large embroidery estab- 
lishment, with American workers. In 
Troy we find the anomaly of a few mar- 
ried women working independently of 
their husbands, even to the keeping of 
separate bank accounts. 

{n view of a very general opinion that 
Syrians are lazy folk, wanting to be paid 
well for doing nothing, unwilling to en- 
gage in occupations which require exer- 
tion, the opinion of employers of their 
labor is important. Inquiries conducted 
in many cities bring such replies as: 
“Tndustrious and fairly efficient,” “Very 
industrious,” “Very satisfactory,” “First 
rate,” ‘‘Decidedly good,’ “They gradual- 
ly advance in American business houses,” 
“Are steady workers,’ “Make the best 
workers.” The charity organization so- 
cieties of more than twenty cities, with 
three exceptions, speak of them in such 
terms as: “Better than others because 
more intelligent,’ “their usual occupa- 
tions not subject to close scrutiny, but 
desirable, especially because they don’t 
get drunk.” Of the three exceptions, two 
say that the men are idle, and prefer to 
take care of the children while the wo- 
men peddle. Unfortunately, the depend- 
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ence of men upon their wives and even 
upon their children for support is be- 
coming too. common a circumstance of 
the industrial situation in this country 
for such a condition to be deemed pecu- 
liar to Syrians. A western clergyman 
says, “They never go into labor except 
when they can’t peddle.” So far as this 
is true there appear to be explanations of 
it, some of them already suggested; but 
in view of the facts the assertion is cer- 
tainly too sweeping. 

The manager of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works finds his fourteen Syrian la- 
borers “satisfactory—on the whole, 
good.’’ Hie does not rate them as high 
as German, English, Scotch, or Irish, 
but considers them “as good as any 
other nationality or better.” Another 


employer says that they show “no great 


industrial aptitude, but are in many cases 
satisfactory.” Others say of them such 
things as: ‘‘Make the best workers,” 
“Strong and wiry, capable of great endu- 
rance.” A Pennsylvania mine owner 
who employs Syrians writes that they 
are adapted to any kind of work, and are 
better mineworkers than Poles, Hungar- 
ians, or other nationalities, “because they 
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rarely use strong drinks, and have bet- 
ter brains they are very diligent 
and love to work.” Nearly all employ- 
ers speak of their temperate habits, 
and many of their superior intelligence. 
Perhaps naturally, a Syrian mine owner 
who employs several nationalities finds 
them “more useful than any others.” A 
missionary in a city where the colony is 
one of the poorest says that they are not 
fond of labor, but work hard to accumu- 
late money, and are frugal and econom- 
ical. 

Some employers, indeed, say that they 
are slow to learn American ways, but 
others speak of their remarkable quick- 
ness in this respect. “Oh my, yes! Al- 
most equal to Jews,’’ was the reply from 
one charity bureau when asked as to 
their industrial capability. 

In physique, they certainly differ from 
those other nationalities to whom we 
look for most of our manual labor; and 
as has been indicated, a few employers 
find them too light for heavy work. Oth- 
ers consider them peculiarly adapted to 
heavy work, because though not muscu- 
larly robust they are tenacious and en- 
during. Their ability to endure moral 
and mental as well as physical strain 
has been often noticed. It is significant 
“that we hear of no Syrian consumptives 
in this country, though tuberculosis is 
the scourge of Syria. As is usual in 
such a case, they have become “resist- 
ants.” The listof their. occupations 
shows that they do not shun heavy work, 
though they evidently prefer work that 
is not merely manual but has to be 
“mixed with brains.” Peddling, for ex- 
ample, is a very laborious occupation ; 
it calls not only for endurance, but for 
immense self-denial, and involves a great 
mental strain; but it gives room for the 
play of wits, and this to the Syrian is 
especially congenial. 

A letter from a New Engiani minister 
of long experience in organized philan- 
thropy is interesting, as showing tend- 
encies due rather to conditions here p-e- 
vailing than to Syrian characteristics. He 
has a very poor opinion of Syrians, 
chiefly because of “the cruel way in 
which the women are compelled to work 
for the support of the family.” As has 
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been seen, this is far from being a Syrian 
practice, but it describes precisely the 
condition of a large part of the wage- 
earning class in our eastern cities, a con- 
dition which, though it disastrously fost- 
ers a human tendency to idleness, is due 
not to the cruelty, nor even to the idle- 
ness, of the men, but to the present in- 
dustrial situation. The same writer de- 
scribes the Syrian men as ‘‘loafing and 
smoking around the street corners and 
saloons.” If he has accurately observed 
the latter habit, it is simply an indication 
that the age-long temperance of the 
Syrian people is beginning to give way 
under American influences.‘ But if this 
be the case in the city under consider- 
ation, it is surely anomalous. Not an- 
other instance of the kind has been 
found, except possibly in New York, 
where an occasional Syrian may, and per- 
haps does, frequent saloons, but he is 
only a rare exception. 

In business they are considered “very 
shrewd and clever,” as a city judge ex- 
presses it. A New York banker says 
that they are “smarter than Jews or even 
Americans,’ well understanding our 
banking and business laws. “Tricky, 
very tricky,” says the Syrian manager of 
an importing house; yet the almost uni- 
versal testimony of American business 
men is that their probity is of a high or- 
der. “Making allowance for oriental 
cunning, they are thoroughly honest,” 
says one who has dealt widely with them, 
but the majority endorse the honesty 
with no discount for oriental cunning. 
Nearly all who have _ replied to ques- 
tions on this subject have repeated, in 
varying words, the opinion of one who 
has long had business dealings with 
them, that the Syrian business man is 
“self-denying, abstemious, very indus- 
trious, too busy for rivalry.’? Nothing, 
indeed, in the course of this inquiry has 
been more unexpected or more surprising 
than the almost universal testimony— 
including all except the few to the con- 


1One of the high-class restaurants mentioned on 
page 654 has very recently taken to selling 
wine and liquors of various sorts. It is to be 
observed that it caters chiefly if not solely to 
American business men, but two years ago such 
a concession would certainly not have been made, 
and it is to be feared that its existence now 
indicates a lowering of standard. 
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trary above noted'—to the integrity and 
fair dealing of Syrian business men. 


Two or three notorious exceptions there 


have indeed been, the more notorious be- 
cause so few. Several men and one wo- 
man have been convicted of smuggling, 
and the failure of one large Syrian busi- 
ness house has already been noted. 
The Syrian abhorrence of debt is prob- 
erbial. Many Syrians came here on bor- 


rowed money, or money advanced to 


them by relatives already in this coun- 
try. It is set down against them as an 
offence by at least one agent of a benevo- 
lent society, that “they will sleep on the 
floor and go hungry until the debt is 
paid.” No doubt such a mode of life 
tends to lower the general standard and 
is thus far to be deprecated, although 
there are worse faults than paying one’s 
debts. Especially when, as this writer 
adds, “As soon as the debt is paid they 
buy furniture and clothes and begin to 
live more like Americans. ... They do 
not usually move into better quarters,” 
this informant continues, “but improve 
conditions where they are,” a habit which 
seems worthy of imitation. 

Where occupations are so varied and 
distribution is so wide, it is difficult to 
judge of the earning capacity of a people. 
Nearly all who are questioned on this 
point reply, “The same as others.” A 
well informed Syrian of Pittsburgh, who 
says that Syrian wage-earners there re- 
ceive from $1.50 to $4.10 a day, adds, 
“Not so well paid as others.” In Albany 
Syrian wage-earners receive eight or 
nine dollars a week, and some much 
more; but they are few in number, the 
majority working for themselves or for 
one another, and beyond the general im- 
pression of Americans that “a few are 
coining money,” and that the Syrians are 
doing much better than the Greeks, noth- 
ing can be ascertained. Very few Syrian 
wage-earners in Lawrence, Mass., earn 
more than fifteen dollars a week; the 
maximum in Worcester appears to be 
ten, in Cleveland -fourteen, with, how- 
ever, few of this class. In St. Louis and 


iEvery reply, even slightly condemnatory, in 
more than one hundred answers to this question, 
has been given above. The remaining replies, all 
favorable, have been substantially such as those 
here quoted. 
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Cincinnati the earnings are small, a dol- 
lar and a half a day the maximum. “In 
western cities wage-earners are too few 
for any generalization, but the general 
testimony, the country over, is that those 
who begin low in almost any wage-work 
receive rapid promotion, and eventually 
earn as much as others. So far as cari 
be ascertained, they do not belong to. 
trade unions. 

The frugality and the temperance of 
Syrian wage-earners enable them to ac- 
cumulate money. Thus the slate work- 
ers before alluded to, though poor when 
they arrived, and though earning but 
from twenty-five to thirty dollars a 
month, have nearly all “good bank ac- 
counts and send much money back 
home.” Yet they “live and dress better 
than any others earning the same.” It 
should be added, however, that the wives 
of these men “peddle when they first 
come over,” though they: “soon go to 
something better.” Rents are low in that 
town, about five dollars a month. 

With the earnings of wage-workers it 
is difficult to compare those of peddlers, 
which vary from $200 to $1,500 a year. 
The expenses of this class are small, as 
they go on foot and pay for food and 
lodging in goods. As for the higher 
class of peddlers already described, their 
profits must be, and they are admitted to 
be, large. The small storekeepers, 
usually allied with peddlers, clear from 
$1,500 to $2,000 a year. As they gener- 
ally live over or in the rear of their 
stores, their house rent is included in the 
operating expenses of the business. 

The almost universal belief, except in 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, is that Syrians 
are making money fast, ‘“even when they 
begin with none.” Even in the cities just 
named, the few small storekeepers are 
doing well. “All save,” is the well nigh 
invariable answer, from whatever source, 
always accompanied with the statement 
that in comparison with other foreigners 
they live “as well or better.” In this 
respect they differ essentially from Jews. 
In Minneapolis, especially, a large num- 
ber are accumulating money, though not 
at the expense of comfort. About 50 
per cent of all in the state of Connecticut 


These figures are of 1908-1909. 
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OWNER OF MINES IN COLORADO, 
IDAHO, AND MONTANA. 


are said by one who knows them inti- 
mately to be “doing finely,” and their 
appearance bears out the statement to 
any who know their mode of life in Syria. 
In California nearly all are in easy cir- 
cumstances. In the northwestern states, 
though life is hard, they are gradually 
accumulating wealth. 

This condition of things appears to be 
due, not so much to any peculiar genius 
for money-making, though many un- 
doubtedly have it, as first of all to their 
immunity from the waste of drink, and 
then to thrifty and saving habits. Even 
those who adopt American ways, and 
these are numerous, adopt them with a 
simplicity which itself tends to frugality. 

Merchants doing a business of from 
$20,000 to $75,000 a year are found in 
many cities. Fortunes of from $50,000 
to $150,000 are not unusual, though 
there are not many, except in New York, 
who exceed the latter amount. A few 
in New York are wealthy even accord- 
ing to American standards. These for- 
tunes are seldom, if ever, the result of 
speculation; though no doubt a keen 
business sense is one of the conditions 
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which produce them, they are due mainly 
to hard work, thrift, and self-denial. For 
example, the richest Syrian in Law- 
rence, Mass., is worth $15,000, the pati- 
ent accumulation of fifteen years. All 
the Syrians in Milwaukee were poor 
when they arrived, but all have accumu- 
lated enough to start in business for 
themselves. Not one is peddling now. 
None of these lives in tenements, each 
has a separate house. The Syrians of 
Troy and Pittsburgh came by means of 
borrowed money; a large number of 
them now have bank accounts, and many 
own real estate. A Troy peddler recent- 
ly bought a house with rear tenements, 
for which he paid $3,000 cash, and an- 
other bought a home for $1,000 cash. 

Although the majority of Syrian im- 
migrants, like other immigrants, were 
poor when they came, this is not the uni- 
versal condition of the later immigrants, 
and there were exceptions even in the 
beginning. One of the earliest immi- 
grants, who after many vicissitudes may 
now be reckoned rich according to Amer- 
ican standards, said that he lost $125,000 
before achieving success, so little did he 
understand the business methods of this 
country. His family are persons of 
means and position in Syria, and helped 
him with money more than once. This 
man brought a large amount of money 
when he came. Of those who have been 
most successful here, it is safe to say 
that the majority brought with them 
from $200 to $800. The latter sum is 
generally considered ample for a start in 
business, and as much as it is worth 
while to risk in learning the business 
methods of a new country. There are, 
however, notable instances of men_ be- 
coming very wealthy who. started with 
nothing and acquired their capital after 
reaching this country. Nearly all of this 
class among the later comers had rela- 
tives here who sent for them, or whom 
they joined on their arrival. 

A number of those who went west- 
ward brought only a part of their for- 
tune and afterward sent, or went home, 
for the rest. Of those who every year 
return to Syria, the majority, in addition 
to their desire to see parents and other 
relatives, go in order to sell property 
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that they may bring the proceeds to this 
country. Many, however, even of those 
who are struggling hard, will not sell 
their patrimony, but leave it for a mother 
or a brother who does not propose to 
emigrate. The Syrians of Troy send 
home their old people, or those who find 
it impossible to prosper. They can be 
supported more cheaply at home, and 
persons of these classes are most apt to 
be homesick. 

Beginning about twenty years ago, 
and especially during the eight or nine 
years following, there was a consider- 
able movement of money from the 
United States to Syria, to bring relatives 
over, for the support of those at home, 
or for investment. Little money now 
goes to Syria for investment; nearly all 
the remittances, except small sums for the 
support of an aged mother who does not 
wish to emigrate, or of relatives who 
would be debarred from entrance, go 
for the purchase of goods. It is said, 
on authority which appears to be good, 
that an average of $500 a day goes to 
the one village of Zahleh, which has a 
very large contingent in this country; 
but apparently as much returns to Amer- 
ica, either in cash from the sale of prop- 
erty or in goods. For although many 
factories for the cheaper oriental goods 
have been established here,’ the more ex- 
pensive and valuable products are neces- 
sarily brought from the Orient. It is 
the belief of the most intelligent Syrians 
doing business here that the commercial 
balance will soon become even. 

It is said by some who have opportu- 
nities of judging that comparatively few 
have money in bank. It has already been 

1This fact—in the first instance due to the 
high tariff on certain goods which Syrians would 
naturally import from home (60 per cent ad 
valorum), but later to the fact that many skilled 
lace-makers and weavers have come hither to 
live—to a large extent meets the frequent charge 
that Syrian peddlers pretend that their wares 
are imported when in reality they are made in 
this country. Another charge—much more se- 
rious—is that they claim that their laces are 
hand-made when in reality they are machine 
work. It is possible that this charge is due to 
a misunderstanding on both sides. The Syrian 
needle lace is always hand-made (sometimes ill- 
made, too) and so far as I know, the more elab- 
orate kinds could not be made otherwise, no ma- 
chine having been as yet invented that would 
make them. But a great deal of Syrian lace is 
crochet, not unlike the Irish lace, and both Syrian 
and Irish crochet lace may be imitated by machine, 
Any judge o lace knows the difference at a glance, 


as every woman can judge between valenciennes 
lace and “German val,’ or between hand and 
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seen that this is hardly the case, but if it 
were so, it might be explained by the ab- 
sence of savings banks in Syria. Appar- 
ently, however, Syrians prefer to invest 
their savings in real estate, when they 
do not invest them in business, and 
this may be due in some degree to home 
conditions, since nearly every man in 
Syria owns the house he lives in. So 
far as can be ascertained, an unusually 
large proportion of Syrians in this coun- 
try own their homes. In New York 
the proportion is said to be smaller than 
elsewhere; about I0 per cent (esti- 
mated); but perhaps quite as large a 
proportica as of Americans in this city. 
In Toledo, Troy, New Haven, Provi- 
dence, Chicago, St. Paul, Milwaukee, In- 
dianapolis, and in fact in almost every 
city except Albany, Cincinnati, and St. 
Louis, a number own their homes. Many 
own tenement property for investment. 
This is especially the case in Lawrence, 
Mass., where thirty-five persons own 
such property, several of them living on 
the premises; but it is a more or less 
usual form of investment in every one 
of the cities named. Mention has been 
made of a business block in New York 
owned by a banking firm; a merchant in 
St. Paul owns one, and the same is the 
case in various cities. Mention has also: 
been made of large tracts of North Da- 
kota land owned by a St. Paul merchant, 
and merchants in Chicago and elsewhere 
own city lots or tracts of western land. 
Some of the western farmers are said, 
on the other hand, to have sold their - 
homesteads at an advance, and to be 
hoarding the money, a practice certainly 
not prevalent. 

Hamburg embroidery. Doubtless women unaccus- 
tomed to using lace and embroidery often deceive 
themselves when there is no intention to deceive ; 
very probably in some cases Syrian peddlers take 
advantage of the ignorance of their customers. 
Syrian embroidery is generally tambour work, and 
invariably is done by hand in Syria, but machines 
for tambour work have been in existence at least 
half a century, and probably much longer, in 
France and other western countries. I have per- 
sonally known of instances where no assevera- 
tions on the part of a Syrian peddler, with her 
few English sentences, availed to convince her’ 
American customers that the beautiful hand-work 
she offered was not machine-made. Doubtless ma- 
chines have been so perfected—or they will be— 
as to imitate the hand-work so perfectly as to 
deceive many customers, even when the price ought 
to show them that they are—or at least ought 
to be—purchasing machine-made embroidery. It 
is, however, probable and to be expected that 


a number of expert lace-makers and embroiderers 
will come to this country. 
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This picture shows the east side of the city taken from the civic center and showing the river 


and radiating avenues. 


THE HOUSING AWAKENING' 
XI 
A CITY AWAKE—DETROIT 
MYRON E. ADAMS 


The completion of a comprehensive 
building code, the reorganization of the 
department of buildings, and the estab- 
lishment of a housing commission under 
the direction of the Board of Commerce 
are indications of an awakened interest 
in the problem of protecting the city of 
Detroit from the evils attending its con- 
stantly increasing housing problem. 

The census shows one of _ the 
causes of a housing problem in 
Detroit. In 1870 the population was 
97,5005) . ify 71880, eI 16,346,5 in = 1000, 
285,754, and by 1910, it had increased 
to 465,766, without unusual gain by an- 
nexation. 

Through all these years Detroit has 
ranked among the first cities in the num- 

1The issues of Tun Survny containing the eleven 


preceding articles in this series will be sent for 
25 cents each. 
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ber of houses owned by residents. Its 
position at the crossroads of interstate 
and international commerce, its varied 
industries, the conditions under which 
men have labored, as well as the unusual 
recreational opportunities on river and 
lake, have made a strong appeal to the 
home-builder and have been among the 
most obvious causes of its growth. 

The city was well planned. From 
the civic center, the Campus Martius, 
which is located some four blocks from 
the river front, radiate a series of ave- 
nues, while the streets run parallel and 
perpendicular to the river. Thus Detroit 
resembles an open fan with the river for 
outer edge. Three miles to the east and 
the west, the Grand Boulevard Park- 
way commences at the river and extends 
around the city, enclosing the most 
thickly-built part in a square. Outside 
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OF DETROIT. 
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The Grand Boulevard Parkway begins two miles and a half to the east and extends around 


the. city. 


this parkway are the best residential 
and an increasing number of factory 
districts. 

Congestion has been retarded, not- 
withstanding the rapid growth in popu- 
lation, in a number of ways. The land 
is without hills or valleys to raise 
natural obstacles to normal expansion, 
and there have been many open spaces, 
some of them large farms held for 
a rise in value. Of late, however, im- 
proved transportation facilities and the 
tendency to build farther out have forc- 
ed the sale of these lands, and they are 
fast building up. Other obstacles to 
congestion were the diffusion of popula- 
tion in special industrial districts along 
the river front, with its twelve miles of 
factories, the Parkway and its factory 
districts, and the routes by which the 
railroads have entered and completely 
encircled the city. Not only are foreign 
groups separated from one another, but 
the groups themselves are divided, and 
we have two Polish, two Hungarian, 
and two Italian settlements. 

To these hindrances to congestion 
must be added the possibility of almost 
unlimited expansion, with easy access to 
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places of labor. It is significant that 
practically all the automobile factories, 
which have been built within the last 
five years, are located in the outskirts, 
where before there were great tracts of 
vacant land. 

The census shows that the population 
of Detroit increased by 180,000 during 
the last ten years. The question imme- 
diately suggests itself as to what pro- 
vision has been made for housing these 
people. The answer is unsatisfactory be- 
cause of insufficient statistics, except for 
the last three years. In 1908, 1,975 single 
dwellings, 398 double dwellings, 247 tene- 
ments, and 105 combined stores and 
dwellings were erected, affording homes 
for 3,716 families, or 17,194 people. In 
1909, 2,503 single dwellings, 431 double 
dwellings, 107 combined stores and 
dwellings, and 154 tenement buildings 
were erected for 4,569 families, or 
21,017 people. In i910, 3,020 single 
dwellings, 529 double dwellings, 109 com- 
bined stores and dwellings, and 240 tene- 
ment buildings were erected, providing 
a total accommodation for 5,500 famil- 
ies, Or 25,300 people. 

Thus in three years, 63,493 people 
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THE FOREIGNER CREATES HIS OWN 


This is a birdseye view of the colony of Bulgarians, Dalmatians, and Servians. 


constructed so as to use all the space. 
into one. 


sleep in shifts in busy season. 


were housed in new buildings, independ- 
ent of alterations and additions. In other 
words, during three-tenths of the time, 
more than one-third of the increase in 
population of the last decade was cared 
for in new homes. Despite all this De- 
troit has felt the pressure of incoming 
population, and shows evidences of over- 
crowding. There are two chief causes 
of this in two distinct classes of districts. 

The first is the steady exodus to the 
suburbs of people whose homes once 
formed the downtown portion of the city, 
and whose places are taken by renters 
and roomers with little interest in the 
property they occupy and still less in the 
neighborhood. On the east side, and 
within a radius of three-quarters of a 
mile from the center of the city, this 
old district with its cheap boarding 
houses, many in bad repair, and its 
men’s lodging houses, combined with the 
infrequent homes of long-time property- 
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(B) is a new tenement house of the best type. 
shows condtions not possible under the new building code. As many as 100 boarders in (C). 
fifty boarders, five boarding bosses, and their. wives, and seven children. 

that all light is shut off on the east side of (C) and the west side of (D). 


PROBLEM. 
The houses are 


(A) shows how barns and houses are extended and joined 


(CD) in center, towards top of building, 


In (D) 
Built so closely together 
(EZ) Hotel where men 


holders, forms the border of the dreary 
district of houses of prostitution and 
their kind. On the west side is a sim- 
ilar district where these conditions are 
being duplicated. The disintegration 
goes on without perceptible opposition ; 
the number of people who crowd into 
smaller quarters constantly increases. 
The second cause is the rapid growth 
of foreign-born colonies. Ten years 
ago the first traces of congestion became 
evident in the Jewish quarter. Prac- 
tically every family lived then in its own 
house, with grass and flowers in the 
yard. But with rapid growth rents in- 
creased, and the occupation of the same 
house by two families began. The de- 
mand for more room continued; land- 
lords raised the roofs of their cottages 
to admit another story and extended the 
buildings so that they covered the whole 
lot; some moved the house to the rear 
and put another in front of it, others at- 
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tached it to the barn by a connecting 
apartment, or remodeled the barn to 
house more than one family. 

If the process of remodelling which 
has been going on for the last five years 
is to continue without interference, the 
whole Jewish quarter will become 
one great district of overcrowded tene- 
ments, some of a very bad type. In the 
center of the district is the largest public 
school in Michigan. The city has ap- 
propriated $65,000 for a recreation park, 
which will in some measure compensate 
for the loss of open spaces for children, 
who are found here in great numbers. 
But it will not change housing conditions 
nor prevent congestion. 

The Hungarian colony lies in the Del- 
ray district, an industrial section some 
four miles from the center of the city. 
The Hungarian has a racial magnetism 
that attracts all friends and relatives 
from the other side. Admission is de- 
nied to none who can crowd in. Cot- 
tages built for four or five people house 
thirty and thirty-five. Every corner is 
used, and there is little furniture but 
beds and kitchen utensils. 
the cellar or back yard is made into a 
primitive refuge for boarders. 

The Polish district on the west side 
is by far the best of the sections inhabit- 
ed by foreign-born residents. Industrial 
advantages have divided the Poles into 
two distinct communities. They are 
thrifty homemakers, owning 90 per cent 
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of the houses in the district. They seem 
to prefer the one- or two-story dwelling 
with a yard, and seldom occupy the two- 
family flat or the tenement, as their 
Jewish and Servian neighbors do. 

The Italians, rapidly increasing in 
number to 15,000 or 20,000, occupy a 
large district within the inner mile circle. 
There are few homemakers among them, 
and the boarders roam from city to city 
and from section to section. Many live 
in houses once among the most desir- 
able in the city. These bring high rents, 
with consequent overcrowding. Re- 
pairs are lacking and disorder prevails. 

The Servians, the Dalmatians, and the 
Bulgarians form a colony of about 5,000 
near the car shops. Here, under the 
“boarding boss” system familiar in most 
industrial cities, there are few houses 
with fewer than six boarders, besides 
the boss and his family. When the shops 
are busy this number is doubled, and 
the beds are used day and night. In 
one tenement on a rear lot, which had 
four separate flats with twelve rooms, 
were seven women, five boarding bosses, 
and fifty-two boarders—and that: in a 
slack season. Inspectors of the Board 
of Health, who have power to prevent 
overcrowding, have cut down the number 
of boarders and improved the general 
sanitary condition of the neighborhood. 
One of the serious problems is the, num- 
ber of dark rooms created by the build- 
ing of new houses and tenements on the 


NINE ARGUMENTS FOR THE $65,000 PARK IN THE GHETTO. 


The triplets, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob Rubenstein, and the three pairs of twins stood in the 
front line of 1,400 children who lived in the district where overcrowding had been most evident. 
They made an irresistible argument for playgrounds and better housing. 
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Detroit has probably the most complete alley system in this country. 


clean becomes increasingly difficult. 


The task of keeping alleys 


This picture shows conditions in the most crowded district 
before the refuse of the winter has been cleared up. 


The Board of Commerce, the Housing Com- 


mission, and the Central Council of Charities are co-operating with the Board of Public Works in 


solving the problem. 


lot line. These shut off all light from 
one side of the building. 

In addition to positive causes of con- 
centration of population and increasing 
congestion, there was a lack of proper 
building legislation for prevention, regu- 
lation, and inspection. It is fair to say 
that until last February there were no 
ordinances which could keep conditions 
from growing more serious., Methods 
of building were practically unrestricted. 
Tenements could be built to cover the 
entire lot. A building could be so erect- 
ed as to shut off the light and air, and 
even to prevent access to another build- 
ing on an adjoining lot. Practically the 
only restrictive provisions were within 
limited fire districts, and they covered 
only the construction of side walls and 
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roofs. In certain respects, where the 
condition of the house actually consti- 
tuted a public nuisance, the Board of 
Health had authority to bring the matter 
before the courts, and from time to time 
some of the most unsightly and unsani- 
tary places were reached in this way. 
The Board of Building Inspectors 


created in 1885 and the fire marshal’s 


office created in 1887 lacked jurisdiction 


over dwellings. 


But in 1907 the Legislature empower- 
ed the mayor to appoint a building com- 
mission of five men, which was instruct- 
ed by the Common Council to formulate 
a building code. The commission com- 
pleted the code in the spring of 1910, 
and for almost a year the Common Coun- 
cil gave it serious consideration; with 
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several minor changes the entire code 
was adopted and made operative last 
February. 

The sections covering the construction 
of dwellings and those dealing with tene- 
ment houses seem comprehensive and 
adequate to remedy defects already ap- 
parent, and to prevent prospective build- 
ing operations which might add to con- 
gestion. These sections regulate the per- 
centage of the lot to be covered by any 
tenement or dwelling, the distance from 
the adjoining lot line, the size of rooms 
and windows, the ventilation, the size of 
shafts, and the distance between these 
and other buildings on the lot. The code 
is retroactive in that the Department of 
Buildings may require alterations to pro- 
vide light and ventilation not to exceed 
the minimum requirements of this ordin- 
ance. 

The code provides for a Department 
of Buildings to grant permits and to 
compel compliance with its provisions. 
Eleven inspectors are authorized. The 
amount secured from licenses for build- 
ing permits will cover the expenses of 
the department. During the first month 
of its existence the income from build- 
ing permits amounted to $1,600, and the 
yearly budget for the maintenance of 
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the department amounts only to $15,000. © 

While the building code was before 
the Common Council, a joint meeting of 
the Board of Commerce and the Central 
Council of Charities’ resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission, composed of representative men 
who intend to reinforce and supplement 
at every point the work of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings. Under the direction 
of Luther E. Lovejoy, the commission ° 
has already interested the community in 
the subject of housing, and has had a 
part in bringing about important changes 
in the building code and in securing 
from the city adequate appropriation for 
the department. 

There is every reason to believe that 
this commission will eventually approach 
the problem on the constructive side, 
and lead the movement to increase the 
number of houses that can be secured at 
small rents, or be purchased by men 
earning moderate wages. This combina- 
tion of public administration reinforced 
by private support and approval will do 
much to keep the problem of conges- 
tion out of the increasing list of con- 
ditions that prevent natural and healthy 
living in a city which has always been a 
city of homes. 
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WOULD THE BEST SYSTEM FOR GENERAL WELFARE 
BE CONSTITUTIONAL? 


MILES M. DAWSON 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW AND CONSULTING ACTUARY, NEW YORK 


This citation of authorities on the con- 
stitutionality of a system to provide for 
workmen’s compensation by federal tax 
levied upon employers, according to the 
hazard as a percentage of the pay roll, 
to be collected and disbursed by mutual 
associations of those contributing, rests 
upon the proposition that it would pro- 
mote the general welfare of the United 
States. That being taken as established, 
the three questions are: 

1. Is the purpose constitutional and 
may the funds be disbursed for this pur- 
pose? 
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2. Is the form of the tax constitu- 
tional ? 

3. Is the machinery for collecting and 
disbursing it constitutional ? 

The preamble of the federal constitu- 
tion declares that “We, the people of the 
United States ordain” it, among other 
purposes, to ‘‘promote the general wel- 
fare.” The next and the last purpose 
enumerated is to “secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
The general welfare of the entire United 
States and all its people, not merely of 
the several states, was in contemplation. 
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The Supreme Court, in McCulloch vs. 
Maryland, 17 U. S. (4 Wheaton), 316, 
Ppp. 402, 404, held that 

its powers are granted by them (i. @., the 
people) and are to be exercised directly on 
them and for their benefit. 

See also Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee, 14 
U. S. (1 Wheaton), 304. 

Article 1, section 8, of the constitution 
provides that taxes may be laid and col- 
lected “to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” This is the only 
grant of power in the entire constitution 
which specifies as its object that “general 
welfare” to “promote” which it was or- 
dained. 

By the great preponderance of author- 
ity the taxing power is not restricted to 
the purpose of executing the so-called 
“enumerated powers of Congress,” 1. ¢., 
those vested in that body by the remain- 
ing paragraphs of article 1, section 8. 

Mr. Justice Story in his Commentaries 
on the Constitution says of this: 

The same opinion has been maintained at 
different and distant times by many eminent 
statesmen. It was avowed and apparently 
acquiesced in, in the stated (state?) conven- 
tions called to ratify the constitution; and it 
has been, on various occasions, adopted. by 
Congress, and may fairly be deemed that 
which the deliberate sense of a majority of 
the nation has at all times supported. This, 
too, seems to be the construction maintained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In this Jefferson and Hamilton, though 
so widely apart on principles of constitu- 
tional construction, were absolutely in 
harmony, Jefferson saying in an official 
opinion : 

To lay taxes to provide for the general wel- 
fare of the United States is to lay taxes for 
the purpose of providing for the general wel- 
fare. For the laying of taxes is the power 
and the general welfare the purpose, for 
which the power is to be exercised. Con- 
gress are not to lay taxes ad libitum, for any 
purpose they please; but only to pay the debts, 
or provide for the welfare of the Union. Jn 
like manner they are not to do anything they 
please to provide for the general welfare, but 
only to lay taxes for that purpose. 
and Hamilton in his report in 1791, as 
secretary of the treasury: 

It is, therefore, of necessity left to the dis- 


cretion of the national legislature to pro- 
nounce upon the objects which concern the 
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general welfare, and for which, under that 
description, an appropriation of money 1s 
requisite and proper. And there seems no 
room for a doubt that whatever concerns the 
general interests of learning, of agriculture, 
of manufactures, and of commerce, is within 
the sphere of the national councils, so far as 
regards an application of money. The only 
qualification of the generality of the phrase 
in question, which seems to be admissible, is 
this, that the object to which an appropriation 
of money is to be made must be general and 
not local, its operation extending in fact, or 
by possibility, throughout the Union, and not 
being confined to a particular spot. No ob- 
jection. ought to arise to this construction 
from a supposition that it would imply a power | 
to do whatever else would appear to Congress 
conducive to the general welfare. A power 
to appropriate money with this latitude, which 
is granted in express terms, would not carry 
a power to do any other thing not authorized 
in the constitution, either expressly or by fair 
implication.” 

But one of the elder statesmen differed 
—Madison, who argued that appropria- 
tions not for the purposes of the “enu- 
merated powers” are unconstitutional ; 
i. e., for instance, that Congress has no 
power to give bounties; but he even held 
(4 Elliott’s Debates, 2nd Phila. Ed., pp. 


.525 and 526) that a protective tariff is 


constitutional. Such a tariff the Su- 
preme Court of the United States pro- 
nounced in Downs vs. United States, 187 
Ul S., 496, at 515, “like all protective 
duties, a bounty.” : 

Monroe. held with Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton in his message vetoing the Cumber- 
land Road bill in 1822, and Jackson in 
his message vetoing the Maysville Turn- 
pike bill in 1830. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly indicated its opinion 
that there are no limitations of the 
power “except those expressly stated’’ in 
the constitution. See McCray ws. United 
States.195° Uy S.,. 27j;at.§0; Plintsos: 
Stone eacy1Go., 220) U.S toz ati a, 
McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 
316, at 431; Weston vs. City Council of 
Charleston, 27 U: S. (2 Peters), 449, at 
466, in which last Chief Justice Marshall 
says: 

If the right to impose the tax exists, it is a 
right which in its nature acknowledges no 
limits. 

The words ‘“‘general welfare” in the 
constitution have not been construed by 
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the Supreme Court of the United States, 
except as that court declared in McCul- 
loch vs. Maryland, already cited, that the 
powers of Congress are granted by the 
people and are to be exercised on them 
“and for their benett.” 

Hamilton construed it broadly in the 
following, taken from the quotation al- 
ready given: 

And there seems no room for a doubt that 
whatever concerns the general interests of 
learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, and 
of commerce, is within the sphere of the na- 
tional councils, so far as regards an applica- 
tion of money. 

From the outset Congress has put upon 
it the construction that it has power to 
levy a tariff for protection; and in 17098 
Congress enacted a statute, in force until 
1884, requiring every seaman on an 
American ship to contribute to the sup- 
port of marine hospitals. This is the 
nearest un-absolute analogy to a tax for 
the purpose here proposed. It was never 
contested in the courts, but represents the 
continuing view of Congress as to its 
powers, and has been impliedly recog- 
nized in several decisions of the courts. 

State courts have often used the words 
“general welfare” or words of similar 
purport to support the exercise of police 
power and in such connection as to indi- 
cate that the welfare of the people was 
intended. Thus in Commonwealth vs. 
Alger, 7 Cush. (Mass.), 85, 
the good and welfare of the commonwealth 
and of the subjects of the same; 
in People vs. King, 110 N. Y., 418, “the 
peace, good order, health, morals, and 
general welfare of the community”; in 
C. B. & Q. Ry. Co. vs. Illinois, 200 U. S., 
341, 
the public convenience or the general pros- 
perity, as well as regulations designed to pro- 
mote the public health, the public morals, or 
the public safety; 


in Barbier vs. Connolly, 113 U. S., 31, 


increase the industries of the state, develop its 
resources, and add to its welfare and prosper- 


ity; 
ia Camfield:vsxU3,5.,-167 U.S.,.518, 


the safeguard of the public interests. 


These are but a few of the many which 
might be quoted. 


\ 
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Congress, then, may promote the same 
“general welfare” by the exercise of its 
power to tax which states may promote 
by the exercise of the police power re- 
served to them. The state bank-note and 
oleomargarine decisions are also conclu- 
sive on this point. The special question 
remains, whether, even though for the 
“general welfare,” a law providing such 
a tax would not be void as not for a “pub- 
lic purpose.” 

There is no provision in the constitu- 
tion limiting taxes to “public purposes.’’ 
If there be such further limitation, it must 
be by implication. In Savings & Loan 
Ass’n. vs. Topeka, 87 U. S., 656, at 664, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
held: 


“We have established, we think, beyond 
cavil, that there can be no lawful tax which 
is not laid for a public purpose,” 
but it was speaking of a tax levied un- 
der a state constitution containing no 
authority for a tax “for the general wel- 
fare.” 

The decision is by some thought, how- 
ever, to apply also to the federal power, 
because so general in its terms and adopt- 
ing definitions of a tax taken from Web- 
ster’s Dictionary and from Cooley on 
Constitutional Limitations, both including 
the idea of a public purpose. The Su- 
preme Court of Missouri in Deal vs. 
Mississippi County, 107 Mo., 464, 14 L. 
R. A. 622, declared a bounty for tree 
planting unconstitutional under a pro- 
vision that taxes should be laid for a 
public purpose only, and said: 

The principle announced by these authori- 
ties is not founded on or deduced from posi- 
tive, affirmative, constitutional provisions, but 
on and from the limitation of the taxing 
power itself. Our constitution, therefore, on 
this subject is simply declaratory of the com- 
mon law, and of general principles well recog- 
nized and almost of universal application. 

Mr. Justice Miller, himself a member 
of the Supreme Court, indicated in his 
Lectures on the Constitution that the 
power of Congress to tax is more limited 
than that of a state, but assuredly not as 
to the powers expressly granted. 

As already shown, the Supreme Court 
of the United States in McCray ws. 
United States, has held to the contrary: 
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The taxing power conferred by the consti- 
tution knows no limits except those expressly 
stated in that instrument. 

Do not the very words,‘‘for the general 
welfare,” in the grant of power in effect 
declare “the general welfare” to be a 
“public purpose’? The Supreme Court 
of the United States in United States vs. 
RR. RR: Co., -84.U,. 8.27 aWall) « 322asat 
326, has held: 

a tax is understood to be a charge or pe- 
cuniary burden for the support of the gov- 
ernment, 

but since one of the declared purposes in 
founding the national government was 
“to promote the general welfare,” the 
government is, of course, to be supported 
in doing this. 

Were the restriction to a “public pur- 
pose” held to be implied and to limit the 
language “for the general welfare,” such 
taxation as is here proposed is still within 

the scope of “public purposes.” See 
Cooley on Taxation, 2nd ed., page 124: 
The support of paupers and the giving of 
assistance to those who, by reason of age, 
infirmity, or disability are likely to become 
_ such is, by the practice and common consent 
of civilized countries, a public purpose. 

For a further discussion of the sub- 
ject, see the third edition of this valuable 
work, Vol. 1, pp. 185 and 187. 

It may be objected that these are in- 
surance premiums in the form of taxes; 
but that the cost could be paid in insur- 
ance premiums does not render. it un- 
constitutional to levy a tax for the pur- 
pose if “for the general welfare.’’ Noble 
State Bank vs. Haskell, 219 U. S., 104, at 
110 and 111 and 575, 580; also the con- 
curring opinion of Cullen, C. J., in Ives 
Use SOU biialorRy.! Cou 2or aNe Y * 
271, at 320. The obiter dictum in the 
opinion of the court in the last-mentioned 
at page 296, that a special tax upon a 
particular industry 
for the support of hospitals and other charit- 
able institutions upon the theory that they 
are devoted largely to the alleviation of ills 
primarily due to his business 
would not be constitutional, does not af- 
fect this, as that issue was not before the 
court. The contrary was held in State 
vs. Cassidy, 22 Minn., 312, sustaining a 
tax upon saloon-keepers to support an 
asylum for inebriates. See also Charlotte 
RynGo. prs. Gibbes, (27 S.C. aan nae 
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U. S., 386; Consol. Coal Co. vs. Ilinois, 
185 jW.,9., 207; People vs. Squiren 145 
U..S., 175; Trustees Exempt Firemen’s 
Fund vs. Roome, 93 N. Y., 313, in which, 
of the support of volunteer firemen dis- 
abled by accident, disease, or age, and 
their families, it was said, 

it aimed to accomplish a public purpose; 


and also Matter of Shattuck, 193 N. Y., 
446, setting forth 

the quite universal rule that charitable uses 
and public uses are synonymous. 

The highest courts of Michigan, Ohio, 
and. Kentucky have upheld laws levying 
a tax upon dogs to remunerate owners 
of sheep destroyed by dogs, as a legiti- 
mate exercise of the police power. In 
the first of these cases, Van Horn vs. 
People, 46 Mich. 183, 41 Am. Rep. 159, 
9 N. W., 246, the Supreme Court of 
Michigan also said: 

As the charge laid upon the owners of dogs 
is a pecuniary burden imposed by public 
authority, it partakes no doubt of the char- 
acter of a tax and for many purposes might 
be so spoken of without harm. 

This decision was followed in a line 
et cases; collected. in a note, 17 L. R. AG 
(N. S.) 885. The Court of Appeals of 
Kentucky sustained a similar tax upon 
the same ground, but also under the 
power to levy taxes, though the state 
constitution strictly restricts taxes to 
public purposes. The court said: 

If the whole state may be taxed for the 
purpose of maintaining a state fair to exhibit 
the various agricultural pursuits, we are un- 
able to see why it may not be taxed to pre- 
vent the destruction of sheep by dogs. 

This court fully recognized the insur- 
ance character of this tax, saying that it 
required that 
the owners of them shall pay a tax, the 
proceeds of which will insure sheep raisers 
against the effect of their ravages. 

The argument of the court was that it 
was certainly reasonable 

if protection is to be had at all, that each 
owner of a dog should be required to con- 
tribute a small amount to a common fund 
dedicated to the remuneration of owners of 
sheep killed by unknown dogs, 
basing its opinion also in part upon the 
impossibility of ascertaining “the owner 
of the dog committing the ravage.” 

In a dissenting opinion in that case, it 
was argued that it is not 
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a valid exercise of the police power 
to make 


all of one class of property holders pay the 
losses incurred in a private business by an- 
other class because this loss has been occa- 
sioned by the property of some of the first 
class. 

This precise contention was advanced 
by counsel in Noble State Bank ws. 
Haskell, 219 U. S., 104, which decision 
at pages 110 and 111 disposes of it fully 
and finally, -holding: 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the logical form 
of the objection, there are more powerful 
considerations on the other side. In the first 
place it is established by a series of cases that 
an ulterior public advantage may justify a 
comparatively insignificant taking of private 
property for what, in its immediate purpose, 
iS a private use. 

In denying a rehearing, 219 U. S. 575, 
the court says that the decisions referred 
to by it 

were cited to establish not that property might 
be taken for a private use, but that, among 
the public uses for which it might be taken, 
were some which, if looked at only in their 
immediate aspect, according to the proximate 
effect of the taking, might seem to be private. 

It may be argued that, since these 
were sustained under the police power, 
all being as to the constitutionality of 
certain state laws, they would not apply 
to the proposed exercise of the taxing 
power. 

The accomplishment of police power 
regulations by means of taxation was in- 
volved in Edye vs. Robertson, 112 U. 5., 
580, upholding a tax of 50 cents per pas- 
senger on ship-owners, and the question 
of the right so to employ it, even when 
Congress could not have acted under the 
police power directly, was set at rest in 
the decisions on the state bank-note tax 
and the oleomargarine tax. 

Mr. Justice Story, in his Commenta- 
ries on the Constitution says that 
the power to lay taxes is not by the constitu- 
tion confined to purposes of revenue. In 
point of fact it has never been limited to such 
purposes by Congress; and all the great func- 
tionaries of the government have constantly 
maintained the doctrine that it was not con- 
stitutionally so limited. 

Regarding the power to appropriate 
the taxes to the purposes for which col- 
lected, as stated, Madison was of the 
opinion that Congress had no power to 
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give bounties. A similar opinion :has 
been expressed by the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of. Columbia in 
United States, ex rel. Miles Planting & 
Mis. Coes: Carlisie, ‘ss App: Cas (D- 
C.) 138, holding the sugar bounty in- 
valid on the ground that the appropria- 
tion was “for a private purpose.” This 
was based in part upon inferences from 
Mr. Justice -Miller’s Lectures’ on the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, however, has had this question 
twice before it, in Field vs. Clark, 143 
U. S., 649, and United States vs. Realty 
Co., 163 U. S., 433, both of which were 
decided on other grounds without indi- 
cating that it deemed the bounties un- 
constitutional, as it might have done. 

In Willoughby on the Constitution, 
page 588, the opinion is expressed that 
the doctrine has become an established one 
that Congress may appropriate money in aid 
of matters which the Federal Government is 
not constitutionally able to administer and 
regulate, 
relying upon decisions already cited and 
the views of President Monroe and 
President Jackson already referred to. 

Bounties have been voted and paid by 
the government from the earliest days. 
Senator Daniel, 21 Congressional Rec- 
ord, part 3, 2295, cited in 1890 about 
forty instances, thirty-three being for 
the relief of sufferers by fire, earthquake, 
Indian depredations, overflow of the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers, cyclones, 
yellow fever, grasshoppers, lack of seed 
by failure of crops, or from accidents 
at arsenals. 

Mr. Justice Story in his work on the 
Constitution after an exhaustive review 
of authorities concludes as to the power 
of Congress, having collected taxes “for 
the general welfare’, to appropriate the 
same for any purpose that is plainly 
such, as follows: 

The controversy is virtually at an end if it 
is once admitted that the words “to provide 
for the common defense and general welfare” 
are a part and qualification of the power to 
lay taxes; for then Congress has certainly a 


right to appropriate money to any purposes, 
or in any manner, conducive to those ends, 


See also the opinions of Jefferson and 
Hamilton already quoted. Also the 
reasoning of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States ‘in United States vs. 
Realty Co., 163 U. S. 427 at 440: 
Having power to raise money for that pur- 
pose it of course follows that it has power 
when the money is raised to appropriate it to 
the same object. 

It must also be considered whether the 
form of the tax is constitutional. Cooley 
on Constitutional Limitations defines a 
tax “upon licenses to pursue certain oc- 
cupations” as an excise, which defini- 
tion was adopted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Flint vs. Stone 
Tracy ,Co., .220 4 U.S., 207;. following 
‘hhomas.vs. United states; 102 "UL S., 
363. 

Such a tax would not be void as not 
“uniform throughout the United States.” 
It would be uniform upon employers 
everywhere, the hazard being the same. 
The provision of Art. I, Sec. 8, requir- 
ine) indirect taxes, ito be< “untform 
throughout the United States,” has been 
held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Knowlton vs. Moore, 
178 U. S., 41, at 106, to signify not 
an intrinsic but simply a geographical uni- 
formity. 

See also Head Money Cases, Edye 
vs. Roberston, and Flint vs. Stone Tracy 
Co., already cited. 

It would also be constitutional to 
make a general appropriation of all the 
proceeds of these taxes in the original 
law itself. See Edye vs. Robertson, 112 
Wie S e580; vat 509. 

The sole remaining question is as to 
the power of Congress to set up mutual 
associations for the purpose of collecting 
and disbursing these taxes. Congress 
may set up such governmental agencies 
as it deems wise and proper for these 
purposes, as, for instance, it did when 
it levied the tax upon seamen for the 
support of marine hospitals. 

This has repeatedly been held in the 
state courts, as in Hager vs. Kentucky 
Children’s Home: ‘Society, 67 L. R. A:, 
815; by the Court of Appeals of Ken- 
tucky, in State, ex rela St. Louis vs 
Seibert, 123 Mo. 424; Shepherd’s Fold 
of Protestant Church vs. New York, 96 


N. Y. 137; Trustees Exempt Firemen’s. 


Benevolent Fund vs. Rome, 93 N. Y. 
313; People vs. Brooklyn Cooperage Co., 
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187 N. Y., 142; Board of Underwriters 
vs. Whipple, 2 App. Div. (N. Y.) 361. 

Associations so set up are called in the 
New York decisions “subordinate gov- 
ernmental agencies” and the only: limita- 
tion upon the character of such agencies 
is set forth in Fox vs. Mohawk & Hud- 
son River Humane Soc., 165 N. Y., 517, 
at 528, holding that an association whose 
membership “may be accorded or with- 
held at its pleasure, and the management 
of the corporation and the selection of 
its officers is wholly vested in the cor- 
porators” would not be a proper “sub- 
ordinate governmental agency.” Obvi- 
ously this would have no application to 
such associations as are here proposed; 
they would be entirely under the control 
of Congress. 

In the famous decision of McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, already cited, Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall, upholding the establish- 
ment of the United States Bank, said: 

A bank is a proper and suitable instrument 
to assist the operations of the government in 
the collection and disbursement of the reve- 
nue; in the occasional anticipations of taxes 
and imposts; and in the regulation of the 
actual currency, as being a part of the trade 
and exchange between the states. It is not 
for this court to decide whether a bank, or 
such a bank as this, be the best possible means 
to aid these purposes of government. Such 
topics must be left to that discussion which 
belongs to them in the two houses of Con- 
gress. Here, the only question is, whether a 
bank, in its known and ordinary operations, is 
capable of being so connected with the finances 
and revenues of the government as to be 
fairly within the discretion of Congress when 
selecting means and instruments to execute 
its powers and perform its duties. 5 
Congress has duties to perform and powers 
to execute. It has a right to the means by 
which these duties can be properly and most 
usefully performed and these powers exe- 
cuted. Among other means, it has established 
a bank, and before the act establishing it can 
be pronounced unconstitutional and void, it 
must be shown that a bank has no fair connec- 
tion with the execution of any power or duty 
of the national government, and that tts crea- 
tion is consequently a manifest usurpation. 


The associations here proposed being 
solely for the execution of the power to 
lay and collect taxes for the general 
welfare and to disburse the avails there- 
of for that purpose, this expression of 
the highest court of the United States 
appears to be determining as to their 
constitutionality. 
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LIKE THH ONH-HOSS SHAY. 
The steel cars and steel frame cars at the left were comparatively little injured in this rail- 


road wreck. 
of the picture. 


All that is left of the wooden mail car is the flat wreckage at the extreme right 
During 1910, twenty-four railway mail clerks were killed and 617 were injured. 


THE POST OFFICE “GAG” 


MARY BROWN SUMNER 


From time to time during the last 
nine months brief and unsatisfactory 
paragraphs have appeared in the news- 
papers telling of wars and the rumor 
of wars in the postal service. In July, 
1910, Oscar F. Nelson, an employe in 
the Chicago Post Office and a member 
and official of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, an organization 
formed in 1906 and affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, was dis- 
missed from the service. The charges 
against him were that he had made a 
public statement in regard to insani- 


tary conditions' in the Chicago Post 
Office, had presented a_ resolution 
to the Central Federated Union in 


regard to over-time work in that office, 
and had attempted, through the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to procure 
legislation affecting the postal employes. 
Two months later Nelson was elected 
president of his organization by a vote 
that was almost unanimous. 


1Insanitary conditions in the post offices are 
not one of the postmen’s complaints. But in 
view of the extremely bad conditions found in the 
Chicago office by the Association for the Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis, and the conditions that a 
like body found and corrected in the New York 
office some years ago, it would be interesting to 
find out how many of our old-fashioned post office 
buildings throughout the country need overhauling. 
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With the coming of fall, reports be- 
gan to circulate of trouble also in the 
railway mail service. As time went on 
these became more frequent. Resigna- 
tions began to come in and in January 
something like a strike occurred on the 
Tracy and Pierre Line in South Dakota, 
where the men were ordered to add to 
their own work the work of men who 
had resigned, which would give them, 
they claimed, a thirteen-hour day. These 
resignations were the result of the 
so-called “taking up the slack,” that is, 
the issuing of an order in October by 
the superintendent of the railway mail 
service to fill the places by new appoint- 
ments of as few resigned men as pos- 
sible in order to save money for the 
Post Office Department. It is impossible 
to estimate the number of resignations, 
as official figures are only available up to 
December 31 and many resignations 
were a consequence of the holiday rush 
and of the heavy advertising mail of the 
early spring. 

At the same time the railway clerks 
began to organize into a more aggressive 
form of union—affiliated like Nelson’s 
organization with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—than that which already 
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existed in the service. The latter was 
under the supervision of department 
officials and could have as its officers 
only men in the employ of the govern- 
ment and, kept in.subordination by fear 
of losing their jobs—a form of union of 
which the rank and file, it is said, had 
long complained. 

The Post Office Department followed 
carefully the formation of these or- 
ganizations, which had centers in 
St. 9 Paul; Chicago; ~ Cleveland, “and 
a few eastern cities. Men known to 
be especially active in the work of or- 
ganization or publicity were discharged 
“for the good of the service.’’* In many 
cases, notably that of Thornton of St. 
Paul and Quackenbush of Boston, these 
discharged men were made paid officials 
of their unions, so that there grew up a 
body of representatives of the men who 
were entirely independent of the depart- 
ment. 

The general charges in all these dis- 
missals were violation of executive 
orders—the first of which was issued in 
1902, the so-called “gag” orders, for- 
bidding civil servants to publish com- 
plaints against their departments, or to 
appeal to Congress for redress of griev- 
ances—insubordination, and fomenting 
discontent among employes. A further 
reason was the violation of a new de- 
partmental order given out by the second 
postmaster-general on March 13 to meet 
the present situation, forbidding mem- 
bership in a secret organization. This 
was designed to prevent affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
since this body not only could not 
be controlled by the department, but was, 
in his judgment, designed primarily for 
strike purposes. 

Publicity in regard to the postal em- 
ployes’ grievances was given by the 
Union Postal Clerk, the official paper of 
the federation of which Nelson is presi- 

1John L. Thornton, in the postmaster-general’s 
statement, ‘was removed for insubordination and 
notifying the postmaster-general that he, with 
clerks, refused to obey orders of superior officers.” 
This was in connection with the 'Tracy and Pierre 
strike, about which Thornton sent the department 
a telegram as _ representative of the strikers. 
Charles H. Quackenbush “was removed for fo- 
menting unwarranted discontent among his fellow- 
clerks and being a disturbing element among 


the men and an agitator against the administra- 
tive acts of the department.” 
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dent, and by the Harpoon, edited by Ur- 
ban A. Walter in behalf of the railway 
mail clerks. In March, Walter pub- 
lished a special “gag edition” of 
the Harpoon, which he sent not only 
to railway clerks but to all employes of 
the Post Office Department. He believes 
that the gag which he has been fight- 
ing for two years is the fundamental 
reason for any abuses that may exist in 
the department. 
Before the end of the last regular ses- 
sion of Congress, the demands of the 
postal employes had become so promin- 
ent as to make the debate on the post 
office appropriation bill, in the latter part 
of January, unusually interesting. In 
the special session, which began in April, 
bills were introduced by Senator La- 
Follette and by Representative Lloyd, 
designed to prevent removals simply for 
activity in agitation or for forming 
organizations independent of the depart- 
ment. The debate on the appropriation 
bill, the hearings before the committee 
on post offices and post roads, and the 
hearings now being held on the Lloyd 
bill before the committee on civil service 
reform show what the abuses are which 
have caused the upheaval in the postal 
service. The postal servants claim that 
all are of long standing, all are well 
known to the department, all have been 
intensified during the last year by that 
régime of economy which has made the 
post office deficit some $12,000,000 less. 
than that of the preceding year, and that 
none will be rectified as long as the em- 
ployes of the department are not allowed 
the right of appeal to the public or to 
Congress. . 
Of the total of over $257,000,000 ap- 
propriated for the post office, $85,000,000 
in round numbers is for general ex- 
penditures. It was in the congressional 
debate and the committee hearings on the 
remaining $172,000,000 appropriated for 
wages that the facts in regard to work- 
ing conditions were brought out. The 
post office employs over 170,000 persons. 
Of these the condition of clerks and car- 
riers, about 66,000 men; substitutes, 
whose number is variable; rural free de- 
liverers, over 41,000 routes; and rail- 
way mail clerks, 17,000 men, was most 
thoroughly discussed. A complaint com- 
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“IF DERE ANYTHING IN THE UNIVERSE THAT CAN’T STAND RECUSSIORN, 
LE TI IT CRACK”’-- Wendell Phillips. 
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Second Year. 


Shall “Gag” Silence 100,000 Postal Worker Against 


Official Graft, Incompetency and Tyranny? 


‘There is 


R. R. GAG 


“Omissions” of Companies Not To Be 
Mentioned. 


ife a re individual as the Postoftice Departmen 
sands 


Thi Gag CoCr Keeps hundreds of ole, rotten, “Grate” 

are In commiealo?. srawingin annual rents! two to three 
times thelr valdet 

Washington, D.C. Aug. 17, 1908. 

“At I eemed essential to the proper administration 
Of public business that oMcers and employets of this of 
ce shall maintain respectful ofiolal relations with rall- 
Feed companion ahé other carrying companies, ae well as 
with thelr quperior oMcers. Railway postal clerks must 
nok engage In controversies with, or oriticiama of relirsad 


THE 


is no department of the federal government which ia 80) about a quarter 
closp to the people, nor one which plays so largo 4 part in the datty 4 sal Garvie Tieton eee 


reat sxeiat of receipts 


- Gag Which Denies 
Right of Petition. 


ced of 
x punarecsirars atsgioed ts Se ‘whole fimction of tha Post. [0 

ent leliver your is and letters to 
as arenas they bear. fhe pie le C3 
et these orders 


imposing silence upon a bi thousand em. 


wundred 
jose to people that we cannot’ ployes, which have come to be known as the GAG RULE of the Pos. | '<+. 
comeits a being without it, It bas made of the states of the Unton tal Service, are rigorously enforced today. hg 


| Prohibited froo)_appedling alttcr to.'1ho ‘press oF 


“HARPOON.” 
The monthly newspaper started by a former employe of the railway mail service. 


The avowed 


object of. the editor is to secure the repeal of gag orders and to make conditions on mail cars 


safe and sanitary. 


mon to all departments is undermanning 
and consequent over-time work not 
recognized as over-time and so without 
extra pay. 

The law which, in 1900, superseded 
the eight-hour day rule established in 
1888 for letter-carriers, provides forty- 
eight hours’ work spread over six days 
in the week, with as many _ hours 
on Sunday, not exceeding eight, as may 
be necessary. Both laws give, as one 
member of the House pointed out, the 
possibility of a fifty-six-hour week. “The 
department maintains that the more re- 
cent law gives the opportunity to make 
better use of a man’s time, by extending 
the length of rush days and curtailing 
slack days. However, the evidence tends 
to show that the forty-eight hour law 
has given the department an opportun- 
ity to encroach on the men’s free time. 
It is easy to understand how readily, al- 
most unconsciously, such a law would 
lend itself to abuse. There is no law 
regulating the hours of clerks but it is 
customary to class them under the forty- 
eight-hour provision. 

The hours of the railway clerks pre- 
sent certain peculiarities and must be 
taken up separately. 
rest of the service, in reply to Repre- 
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In regard to the. 


This special ‘‘gag edition’ was sent to almost 200,000 post office employes. 


sentative Madden’s remark that the in- 
sistent demand for regulation of hours 
would not exist if the men were not com- 
pelled to labor in excess of forty-eight 
hours, the chairman of the committee on 
post offices and post roads admitted that 
“certain men at certain times do work 
over-time.” A saving of half a million 
of last year’s appropriation allowed for 
necessary increase of employes in these 
departments, as well as the first assist- 
ant postmaster-general’s acknowledgment 
that the increase in the force has not 
been in proportion to the increase in the 
volume of mail, would suggest the prob- 
ability of an increase last year in the 
amount of over-time work. His state- 
ment too that substitutes were employed 
very little during the vacation season last 
year points to a “doubling up” in work 
during the hot summer months.t This 
doubling up was in the highly skilled 
and exacting work of the clerks, or in 


the work of the carrier, who starts 
fromthe office swith. from fifty 
to seventy-five pounds weight and 


1The postmaster-general claims but adduces no 
figures to prove that much of this saving in sal- 
aries is due to efficiency methods. As this goes 
to press the papers report dissatisfaction in the 
Brooklyn post office on account of doubling up to 
cover the work of those on yacation during the 
summer months. 
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delivers to an average of 1000 ad- 
dresses, and whose hours are so 


arranged that he is on call for sixteen 
hours of the day. so that he may work 
in the early morniug, in the middle of 
the day, and again in the early evening. 

Actual figures for hours, collected by 
the department, covering one week in 
the larger post offices, show average days 


ranging-from seven hours forty-eight 


minutes in Chicago, to eight hours thirty- 
seven minutes in Des Moines, this maxi- 
mum representing more than three and 
a half hours over-time a week. From 
the governmental figures, Representative 
Madden found the Chicago Post Office 
at a different season in the year aver- 
aging nine hours a day, and Oscar N. 
Nelson stated before the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor that this office 
worked during the whole of last sum- 
mer ten hours a day.t. In Philadelphia 
during the Christmas holidays Repre- 
sentative Moore gathered figures giving 
an average day of nine hours two min- 
utes. That this over-time is not merely an 
overstepping of eight hours on a single 
day or forty-eight hours in a single week 
is shown both by Nelson’s statement and 
by Representative Cary’s record of the 
Milwaukee Post Office through the whole 
month of October, where the average 
ranged from 8.15 to 9.35 hours a day in 
different weeks, and that it is not even 
limited to special seasons is clearly 
brought out by a comparison of the above 
statements. 

In the debate in Congress amendments 
were proposed re-establishing the eight- 
hour day and providing that a carrier’s 
work shall be concentrated within a ten- 
hour period. Both were defeated, but 
some concession was made to the agita- 
tion of the Sabbath Day Alliance against 
Sunday work in the post office. Com- 
pensatory time off during the week is to 
be allowed hereafter for that percentage 
of postmen—according to the first assist- 
ant postmaster-general’s estimate from 

1The truth of Nelson’s figures has recently been 
denied bv the postmaster-general, who ‘says that 
during the months from June through October 
hours ranged from 7.32 to 8.13 a day for clerks, 
laborers, and supervisory officials. It is possible 
that the fact that the postmaster-general’s figures 
cover four months accounts for the lowering of 
the average. It is possible also that Nelson was 


concentrating on a smaller group of postal em- 
ployes and not the whole force. 
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one-fourth to the total number in differ- 
ent localities—who are atpresentrequired 
to work from two to four hours on Sun- 
day. Compensatory time off on week 
days is not, however, as advantageous 
to the men as a full day off on Sunday, 
and it is encouraging to observe that 
many post offices all over the Union are 
now trying the experiment of Sunday 
closing. 

At both ends of the clerks’ and car- 
riers’ service comes in the question of 
wages. At the bottom of the service as 
its army of recruits are the substitutes. 
The conditions under which these grown 
men, who have passed a stiff civil service 
examination and are, in many cases, mar- 
ried, serve during the probationary per- 
iod are not generally known. They were 
described by Representative Keleher and 
fully discussed at the hearing before the 
committee on post offices and post roads. 
From the time the substitute is sworn in, 
pays for his uniform, which has to be 
renewed at least once a year, and gives 
bond to the department, his full working 
day from 6.30 a. m.-to 4.30 p. m. is at 
its disposal, but he is paid only for the 
actual hours he works at the rate of 
thirty cents an hour. Frequently he 
stays at the office all day but has no 
runs. On holidays and Sundays too -his 
time belongs-to the department. His 
work is harder than that of the regular 
carrier, as he has no set route with which 
he becomes familiar. Often he is sent 
to routes at a distance from his starting- 
point, but for the time taken in transit 
he is paid nothing. There is no limit 
to this probationary period, which 
ranges from one to eleven years, the 
average period being about three years 
and the average pay about twenty-five 
dollars a month. Cases where substi- 
tutes have been dependent on charity 
or on relatives to supplement their in- 
come are frequent. One such case, a 
man with a sick wife and two children, 
was in the care of the New York Char- 
ity Organization Society for two years, 
the man’s wages during this time run- 
ning from twenty dollars to forty dol- 
lars a month. 

The first assistant postmaster-general 
has acknowledged that this condition of 
semi-pauperism is degrading and that a 
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THE CHRISTMAS RUSH. 


Interior of a mail car on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy road, December 24. 


tained 500 sacks of ‘‘unrouted” mail for Colorado 
It was piled up against the wall of the station building with as much more— 


forty-eight hours. 
1000 sacks of it—on the day after Christmas. 


speedy appointment to a salaried position 
would get better men in the service. 
Amendments to guarantee substitutes 
two or three hours’ work a day or to 
pay a regular salary of twenty-five dol- 
lars were rejected as too expensive, a 
virtual acknowledgment that the aver- 
age pay given above is too large. So, 
too, was the amendment to pay the 
full carrier’s salary when the sub- 
stitute took the place of a carrier 
absent without pay or to do away with 
the $600 grade of pay for regular car- 
riers, so that the period of waiting should 
at least be followed by a living wage 
($800). The only improvement of their 
condition promised for next year is that 
no new substitutes shall be appointed 
and that those already in the service shall 
be used as messengers, the latter clause 
giving some hope that the use of little 
boys as messengers may in time be dis- 
continued. Last year an exceptionally 
small number of substitutes was used, 
owing to “slack” orders and to the prac- 
tice of doubling up at vacation time. 
From the bottom of the regular serv- 
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It con- 
Most of this had been tied up at Omaha for 


ice up to the fourth grade in second-class 
offices (with $1,100 salary), or the fifth 
grade in first-class offices ($1,200), in- 
crease of pay is automatic, the lowest 
grade receiving $600. When these up- 
per grades are reached the custom has 
been to raise only 50 per cent of the 
men chosen from among those who stand 
highest in examinations and_ efficiency 
records. An amendment to put the maxi- 
mum grades also on the automatic basis, 
and a substitute suggestion that a certain 
examination and efficiency average be 
the basis of promotion, with no limita- 
tion as to the number of men, were de- 
feated. 

One class of postmen, those on the 
rural routes, do not come under the up- 
per grade of the above salary scale. 
Their maximum has been only $900, and 
out of this come expenses for horse and 
wagon.t’ More nearly to equalize condi- 
tions in city and country, an amendment 


1Jn many cases the rural postman does not de- 
pend for his whole living on his salary from the 
department, but does a general carrying trade for 
tne neighborhood.- Long hours on duty, frequently 
with little to do, are a complaint of the rural 
postal service. 
681 
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raising the 
The 


was offered and passed 
maximum grade of pay to $1000. 
lower grades remain unchanged. 

The railway mail clerks’ grievances 
are peculiarly acute. The first is over- 
time without pay, due, the men claim, 
to the cutting down in the num- 
ber of men, culminating in the 
departmental order already spoken of 
discouraging new appointments. This 
has led to the saving of a quarter of a 
million in the appropriation for service 
in the railway mail department, but it 
has produced such conditions as those 
reported on the Tracy and Pierre Line, 
as well as records of twenty-one and 
thirty-two hours’ continuous work in 
other parts of the service. At Christmas 
and in the spring, when advertising mat- 
ter was sent out in great quantities, the 
situation became unbearable. The clerks 
could not pretend to handle all the mail, 
which was often carried back and forth 
unsorted or left “stuck” in piles at the 
terminals. 

Except on local lines in rural districts, 
the railway mail service is skilled and 
exhausting work. Train schedules make 
an eight-hour day impossible to observe. 
On the longer runs the men do the in- 
tense and highly skillful work of sorting 
in oscillating trains for long hours at a 
stretch, working for two weeks followed 
by one week off to rest from the strain. 
Besides train service there is often ter- 
minal duty and always between one and 
two hours a day to be spent on the study 
of “schemes” or schedules showing the 
compartments on the train or at the ter- 
minals into which mail for various parts 
of the country must be dropped. The 
clerks must know schemes covering an 
average of 7,000 post offices and a 
certain proportion of these change 
week by week with changing population. 
Three times during the first ten years of 
service a clerk is examined on an aggre- 
gate of 10,000 post offices. 

Pay in the railway mail service shows 
the high average of $1171. To this a 
special provision in the appropriation bill 
of 1910 added a per diem allowance not 
to exceed one dollar when the clerk is 
absent from home for more than ten 
hours. This per diem is another 
cause of complaint, as the amount actu- 
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ally given in the past has been as low as 
six cents for a meal and seven cents for 
a bed. The clerks’ demand is that the 
total shall not be less than one dollar 
a day. Amendments to the appropri- 
ation bill, providing for regular hours 
not to exceed 156 in four weeks on the 
train, with an additional twelve hours a 
week for studying schemes; over-time 
pay for all beyond this, and extra clerks 
to sort “stuck” mail which had accumu- 
lated during the period of slack orders 
at the terminals, were offered and de- 
feated. The only concession made to 
the demand for relief from over-work 
was an.extension of the summer vaca- 
tion from fifteen to thirty days. 

The final complaint of the railway 
clerks is the condition of the mail cars. 
These are rented from the railroads at 
an annual average for rent and 
hauling of $4,050 for a car which 
costs $6,000 to build.t Last year’s 
appropriation bill contained a clause de- 
signed to enforce proper sanitary con- 
ditions in these cars. In October, 
1910, the Harpoon sent out to the 
clerks a carefully worked out question- 
naire in regard to sanitation. Replies 
were received from 140 full cars and 
500 apartment cars and the results as 
presented in Congress show that 90 
per cent of these are regarded by the 
men as insanitary and unclean. Only 
5 per cent of the total number have 
flushed toilets and very few of the toilets 
are enclosed. 

But danger of death is even worse 
than insanitary conditions. In the rail- 
way mail service, figures for 1910 show 
twenty-four killed and 617 injured, 
ninety-eight of the latter seriously. 
Injuries to clerks traveling in wooden 
cars are much more frequent than 
in steel or steel under-frame cars, 
and yet, according to the reports of the 
second assistant postmaster, more than 
half the 1,114 mail cars at present in use 
are wood. A very frequent practice of the 
railroads is to wedge a wooden mail car 

1This does not include charge for hauling the 
mail, which is made by weight. The railroads 
were several years ago charged with dishonesty 
in weighing the mail. This year a second com- 
mission has been appointed to investigate the 
question of mail weighing. There is reason to 


believe that this will prove an excellent place 
for economy by the Post Office Department. 


a 
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in between steel cars, with the result 
that even in accidents where little injury 
is done to the whole train the mail car 
is smashed by the weight of the cars at 
each end of it. The agitation of the 
Harpoon among a group of progressive 
representatives carried through the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 
2 to I an amendment providing that no 
insanitary or unclean cars should be used 
by the government, that no new con- 
tracts should be made for any but steel 
or steel under-frame cars, that wooden 
cars at present in use should always be 
placed at the end of the train, and that 
after June, 1916, no wooden cars should 
be used. This was a triumph, and the 
Harpoon in its February issue rejoices 
over the beginning of a new era for the 
railway clerks. In the beginning of 
March the bill went to the Senate. The 
steel car amendment was so modified 
there that the railway mail clerks claim 
that they were “sold out.” To the pro- 
vision giving no contracts except for 
steel cars are added the words, “for use 
in trains where the majority of cars 
are steel,” and this majority clause ap- 
plies also to the provision for June, 1916. 
The provision for the placing of wooden 
cars is changed, for the convenience of 
tourists in the observation car, to read 
that wooden cars must not be placed be- 
tween steel. That is, as long as one 
wooden car interposes between it and 
a steel car, a wooden mail car still can 
have the weight of the whole train in 
front and behind.* 

These are the grievances which have 
caused the trouble with the postal serv- 
ants and which were but little improved 
by this year’s appropriation bill. In some 
directions the Post Office Department, 
quite possibly in response to the 
unremitting publicity campaign car- 
ried on by the Harpoon, has itself 
made some effort to improve con- 
ditions. Within the last year the pro- 
portion of steel or steel under-frame mail 
cars has been increased from thirty to 
354, and when those in course of con- 
struction are completed the percentage 


IThis raises the question of the danger to life 
in wooden passenger day-coaches. A movement is 
on foot to obtain protection for passengers by 
requiring the placing of wooden cars at the end 
of trains, and of steel under-frame Pullmans behind 
the engine. 
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All officers and employes of the 
United States of every description, serv- 
ing in or under any of the executive 
departments or independent government 
establishments, and whether so serving 
in or out of Washington, are hereby for- 
bidden, either directly or indirectly, in- 
dividually or through associations, to 
solicit an increase of pay or influence or 
attempt to influence in their own inter-- 
est any other legislation whatever, either 
before Congress or its committees, or in 
any way save through the department 
or independent government establish- 
ments in or under which they serve, on 
penalty of dismissal from the govern- 
ment service. 


Jan. 31, 1902. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE ORIGINAL “GAG” ORDER. 


Offered in evidence at the hearings before the 
House Committee on Civil Service Reform. The 
latest gag order was issued by President Taft in 
November, 1910. 


of these cars to the total number 


of mail cars in the service will 
be over fifty. This promises well 
for the absolute discontinuance of 


wooden cars by I916, in spite of the 
weak provisions of the appropriation 
bill. The Sunday closing movement too 
has during the last year been encouraged 
by the department, whose head has re- 
cently stated that “nearly every postal 
employe now has a day of rest on Sun- 
day.” The department is now working 
on plans that should materially improve 
the substitutes’ condition. A step has 
been taken towards encouraging individ- 
ual merit by opening supervisory posi- 
tions and the position of assistant post- 
master to the clerks, and by raising the 
salaries of especially competent individ- 
uals. 

As for undermanning “we have never 
failed to provide a sufficient number of 
clerks,” says the second assistant post- 
master-general. But the facts given 
here speak for themselves. These lead 
to the concluson that excellent as are 
many of the economies which have made 
the postal deficit for this year smaller 
than last year’s by $12,000,000, a large 
part of the three-quarters of a million 
saved in wages was saved in the wrong 
way. The department cut down on 
clerks on busy mail trains and in city 
offices, just the part of the service that 
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could not stand the strain. The “dead- 
wood” of the post office, that hamper 
its efficiency and swell its payroll, are 
the old men who should be pensioned. 
There is evidence'that there would be an 
actual saving of money in the adoption 
of a federal pension system, and yet the 
two pension bills offered last year by 
Representatives Goulden and Gillette 
failed to become law. 

The condition of revolt among the ag- 
grieved clerks has already been described. 
Failing to obtain redress by that appeal 
to department heads which was the only 
recourse allowed them, and which the 
-evidence presented by Nelson shows that 
the postal clerks tried again and again, 
they held-mass meetings of public pro- 
test. Unorganized protest developed 
almost automatically into organization 
for self-defense. This was met by the 
second assistant postmaster-general’s or- 
der already spoken of, forbidding 
affiliation with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor or any body not 
controlled by the Post Office De- 
partment, on the ground that alle- 
giance to a brotherhood whose mem- 
bers are bound to fight collectively for 
their rights, if necessary by the strike, 
would be in violation of the civil service 
oath to subordinate all personal interests 
to those of the government. _ 

This was an unpleasant surprise to the 
men. Hampered by the “gag” from’ ap- 
pealing to Congress themselves, it has 
become a recognized practice among the 
civil servants, acknowledged as a right by 
the second assistant postmaster-general 
—but carrying with it in case of dis- 
covery the danger of discharge “for the 
good of the service’—to get some in- 
dividual representative to take up their 
cause. Since the organization of the 
National Federation of Postal Clerks in 
1906, the American Federation of Labor 
has introduced bills in their behalf. It 
was with the idea of getting legislation 
and publicity through this agency that 
the railway clerks thought of affiliation. 
Then for the first time, though the other 
organization had been in the federation 
for four years, the department found 
such affiliation to be inimical to the wel- 
fare of the government service. 
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The mail clerks answer this last 
autocratic departmental order by the bill 
introduced into Congress by Representa- 
tive Lloyd, which provides in effect both 
that membership in any labor organiza- 
tion shall be permitted to civil servants 
and that persons shall not be removed 
from the service simply on the ground of 
“the good of the service,” and without 
definite charges of misconduct or in- 
efficiency. The clerks claim that it is 
for legislative purposes alone that they 
desire to organize. They point to the 
fact that a condition of strike existed 
in various parts of the service before the 
movement for organization began, and 
they contend that the formation of in- 
dependent organizations, with the power 
to obtain protective legislation, will great- 
ly diminish the danger of strikes. They 
call attention to the fact that Nelson’s 
organization developed out of what was 
practically a strike of one whole depart- 
ment of the Chicago Post Office, but that 
since this organization was formed it 
has made no effort to strike, but simply 
to obtain legislation. 

It is the obstinacy of the department 
alone that has made the question of or- 
ganization the issue. The real issue is 
the gag orders, depriving these men 
whom President Taft speaks of as “a 
privileged class” of the right of free 


speech. For over two years the Har- 
poon has had as its motto ‘“Public- 
ity rather than the strike,’ and 


the rescinding of the gag orders a few 
months ago might have prevented the 
movement for organization from taking 
root, at any rate for the time being. Pub- 
licity was opposed by the department on 
the ground that it would make it impos- 
sible to control its own force without 
vexatious outside interference. There is 
no other justification of the gag orders 
offered than this, the right of the de- 
partment “to run its own business in its 
own way.” The employer in this case 
is the American people, who by the 
gag, bolstered up of late by the order 
forbidding organization, have made of 
their civil servants not a privileged but a 
subject class, deprived of the rights of 
other citizens. 
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SEASIDE PARK 
FOR NEW YORK 


The Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment on July 27 accepted the report 
of its Rockaway Park Committee. This 
recommended that New York city pur- 
chase 250 acres of land on Rockaway 
Point offered by the Neponsit Realty 
Company for $1,225,000. This is about 
five sevenths of the tract proferred by 
Mr. Hatch in 1906 for $1,000,000. 

This is the most recent step in a 
seven years campaign to induce the city 
to buy a park at Rockaway. In May 
1904, the East ‘Side Civic Club started 
an agitation for this seaside park. About 
the same time, the Local Improvement 
Board of Jamaica, adopted resolutions 
favoring a park 7,000 feet long at Rock- 
away. The Board of Estimate after a 
hearing referred the matter to a special 
committee, but nothing further was done. 

Interest in the project was revived by 
Dr. Brannan of Bellevue and Allied Hos- 
pitals, who suggested that the beach be 
used not only as a park but for fresh- 
air hospitals and convalescent homes. In 
January 1906 this idea was approved in 
the mayor’s message to the Board of 
Aldermen. Two months later Mr. Hatch 
offered 400 acres on Rockaway Beach 
with a frontage of 7,000 feet on the ocean 
for $1,000,000. 

dime A, L...C.-Py agreed: to) furnish 
$250,000 for a hospital for non-pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis, if the city would provide 
a suitable site on the seashore such as that 
at Rockaway Beach. Before action was 
taken, the panic of 1907 intervened and 
temporarily stopped progress. Another 
attempt to induce the city to avail itself 
of this opportunity followed in 1909. 
But it was not until after the Dreamland 
fire at Coney Island that the last lap 
was reached. The Parks and _ Play- 
grounds Association considered it a 
good time to take up again the ques- 
tion of a seaside park. It found that a 
250 acre tract of land with almost a 
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mile of shore front could be had for 
something less than a million dollars, 
while the ten acres held by the Dream- 
land Company, which some wanted the 
city to buy, would cost at least $1,350,- 
ooo and the fourteen acres lying be- 
tween the Dreamland property and the 
present city park at Coney Island would 
involve an expenditure of at least 
$2,000,000 more. Upon receiving this — 
report, the Parks and Playgrounds As- 
sociation created a special committee on 
Seaside Parks. Jacob A. Riis, as chair- 
man of this committee, though in 
need of a vacation, has spent weeks of 
time working to get this park for the 
city. 

The offer of the Neponsit Realty’ Com- 
pany seemed so reasonable that this 
committee immediately used all possible 
influence to have the city purchase the 
tract. It was argued that if the land 
could be bought at all at a later date, it 
undoubtedly would increase in value as 
it has since 1905. The unfulfilled 
pledge of the city to provide a site for 
the hospital for non-pulmonary tuber- 
culosis cases and convalescents, was re- 
called. A public hearing, which the law 
provides, will be held on August 31. 
Everyone interested in securing a large 
seaside park should attend. The com- 
pany has made an assignment of any- 
thing more than $1,225,000 that the 
condemnation commission may award. 

On August 31 there will also be a 
hearing on the proposed purchase of the 

Dreamland site which the city has an 
opportunity to buy for $1,350,000 at 
private sale. If it prefers the land may 
be condemned, the maximum figure be- 
ing fixed at $1,500,000. If the city buys 
the Dreamland property, it is the inten- 
tion to resell the land within two hun- 
dred feet of Surf avenue. The pur- 
chase of the Dreamland property would 
undoubtedly be followed by a demand 
for the city to buy the fourteen acres 
between this and the present seaside park. 
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NEW CHARTER 
FOR GOTHAM 


During the last four years there have 
been a succession of commissions ap- 
pointed by the state legislature each of 
which submitted drafts or suggestions 
for a new or revised charter for New 
York city. That a revision is needed 
has been quite generally conceded for 
half a decade and many of the proposed 
changes have met with general approval. 
The overturn in the political control of 
the state prolonged the work of redraft- 
ing the charter. Finally a draft was 
prepared known as the “Gaynor Char- 
ter” which, it was assumed, was the 
measure that was most likely to pass. 
But the end was not yet at hand for the 
so-called “Gaynor Charter” was itself 
supplanted. 

Owing to Governor Dix, a week of 
public hearings on this charter, which 
is said to be “positively the last” revi- 
sion, has been promised and these will 
begin about August 21. The Bureau 
of Municipal Research has compiled a 
list of changes made including a number 
of undoubted improvements but also 
many which it says it is impossible to 
discuss upon any theory of government, 
except the loot theory. In its opinion 


the shooting up of a Minnesota town by 
the James and Younger brothers would seem 
polite compared with this bold defiance of 
honesty and of campaign pledges could words 
truly picture the intent and the result of the 
new financial sections. Never before 
has the legislature dared to submit a char- 
ter so grossly hostile to public interest. It 
not only rips. It not only destroys safe- 
guards. It literally invites plunder and 
chloroforms the victim. From cover to 
cover it is framed to build up the power of 
“insiders” at the city’s expense, to deprive 
elective officials of power to protect the’ city’s 
interests, and to make things easy for the 
never satisfied horde that preys through 
fraudulent contracts, padded payrolls, special 
counsel fees, fake personal injury claims, and 
the unlimited other schemes in which public 
funds are diverted from public to private 
and party uses. 


Under the provisions of this proposed 
new charter, the comptroller it is stated 
is permitted to audit but about 5 per 
cent of the city’s annual expenditures. 
Some of the other proposed changes, 
none of which were publicly advocated, 
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to which notice has been drawn are the 
following : 


The Ambulance Bureau and Rev. Daniel C. 
Potter are to be transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Hospitals where the Ambulance 
Bureau belongs, to the Department of Char- 
ties, where neither the Ambulance Bureau nor 
Dr. Potter belongs. 

The comptroller, the Board of Estimate, the 
Board of Aldermen, and the commissioner of 
accounts are prohibited from auditing pay- 
ments to charitable institutions amounting to 
about $5,000,000 a year, which auditing is to 
be left entirely with the commissioner of 
charities, who, presumably with Dr. Potter’s 
aid, will conduct all business with them. Dr. 
Potter’s part is mentioned because he has 
demonstrated his unfitness to represent the 
city in dealing with private institutions, and 
because he was active in Albany as a repre- 
sentative of some of those private charitable 
institutions in securing the control of this im- 
portant business by the charities department. 

The power to represent the mayor, when ab- 
sent or disabled, is taken from the president 
of the Board of Aldermen and given to such 
member of the Board of Estimate or head of 
department, as may be designated by the 
mayor.’ So repugnant is this proposition that 
as a special measure it has been defeated in 
the present Legislature. | 

Fire houses or other buildings for the Fire 
Department are to be built in any of the public 
parks upon written application of the fire 
commissioner. For erecting other buildings 
in the parks the consent of the Board of 
Estimate will no longer be necessary. 

Officers or employes, if employed by the 
Tenement House Department, are forbidden 
to accept gratuities. 

The records of the commissioner of ac- 

counts are protected against public scrutiny, 
which means that this agency will be en- 
couraged by law to become a blackmailing, or 
whitewashing agency instead of the “public 
eye” which it became under Mayor McClel- 
lan and which it was at the beginning of 
Mayor Gaynor’s term. The last draft made 
all records public except those which might 
be needed in criminal proceedings. More 
than any other change in the charter does 
this change threaten the safety and honesty 
as well as the efficiency of the city govern- 
ment. The original Gaynor draft made those 
records secret, public protest secured a modi- 
fication, and private conference has made 
them secret again. 
_ Removal of the mayor or comptroller for 
incompetence or corruption is no longer with- 
in the governor’s power, sections 263 and 312 
of the preceding draft having been stricken 
out as the result of private rather than pub- 
lic conferences. 


These and many other changes are of 
a character that demand thorough at- 
tention for their full understanding and 
it is unfortunate that the hearings come 
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at this time of the year when so many 
are out of town and when general public 
discussion is almost impossible. 


PART TIME SCHOOLS 
FOR WORKING CHILDREN 


A measure regarded as the most im- 
portant next step in vocational educa- 
tion has recently become law in Massa- 
chusetts. Bearing the name of Meyer 
Bloomfield as petitioner, and supported 
by a committee representing the Voca- 
tion Bureau, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Consumers’ League, the Child Labor 
Committee, the State Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, the Women’s Municipal League, 
the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Boston-1915, 
and others, the bill provides for a com- 
prehensive study of the educational 
needs of working children between four- 
teen and seventeen years. 

It directs the State Board of Educa- 
tion to report on the “need and practica- 
bility of part-time schooling, vocational 
and otherwise, for working children, and 
also the establishment of an apprentice 
system.” While the appropriaton for 
this inquiry is only $6,500, the bill is 
generally regarded as the initial stage of 
an important movement to deal with chil- 
dren in commerce and industry. 

The state commissioners of education 
have been in conference with many peo- 
ple interested in this question from the 
employer’s, the employe’s and the child 
welfare viewpoints. A plan of inquiry 
is thus being developed which proposes 
to present not only the further school 
needs of young workers, but also the na- 
ture of the employments with reference 
to their educational possibilities. 


FIFTEENTH HAMPTON 
NEGRO CONFERENCE 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Hampton Negro Conference, held July 
19 and 20, attracted to Hampton Insti- 
tute several hundred thoughtful, pro- 
gressive, and constructive Negro men 
and women from all the southern states 
and from all walks of 1life—teaching, 
farming, law, medicine, business, and 
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the home. They came to discuss social 
and economic questions which affect the 
physical, mental, and spiritual life of 
their ow: people and of the white race. 
The aim of the conference was to sug- 
gest practical ideas and methods for im- 
proving race conditions. The attend- 
ance ranged from three hundred and 
fifty to five hundred persons at the reg- 
ular meetings and from fifty to two 
hundred at the round table discussions. 

Women’s Work For Community Bet- 
terment, Place of The Church in Rural 
Life, Improvement of Rural Life, Co- 
operation In Virginia—these were the 
topics discussed by men and women who 
have done pioneer work in advancing 
among Negroes the idea of responsibil- 
ity for the use of talents and opportuni- 
ties. 

Mrs. Harris Barrett of Hampton, Va., 
graduate of Hampton, and president of 
the Virginia Federation of Colored 
Women, told the story of the bringing 
together of Negro women’s clubs. for 
special state work. The Negro women’s 
clubs which had pledged ten dollars each 
for an Industrial School for Wayward 
Girls, redeemed their pledges. Mrs. I. 
C. Norcum, Portsmouth, Va., who is 
chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the federation, in a paper on 
Women’s Community Clubs, showed the 
relation of the work of colored women’s 
clubs to improvement in the conduct and 
appointment of the home, including well 
cooked meals, school improvement so- 
cleties, sanitary reforms in rural life, 
care of children, and the anti-tuberculosis 
movement. Mrs. Laura B. Titus, Nor- 
folk, Va., outlined the need of providing 
protection and shelter for negro girls and 
women who in their journeys north and 
south, have been so long the victims of 
bad men. Mrs. Ora Brown Stokes, the 
wife of a Baptist minister of Richmond, 
Va., commented on some of the tangible 
and beneficent results of Negro women’s. 
club work, 

James Buchanan, secretary of the As- 
sociated Charities of Richmond, Va.; 
Hollis B. Frissell, Hampton Institute; 
W. W. Long, who is in charge of the 
Farm Demonstration Work in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Maryland; Charles K. Graham, director 
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of the Hampton Agricultural Depart- 
ment; Roy k. Clark, instructor in animal 
husbandry in Hampton Institute;-J. D. 
Hammond, president of Paine College; 
Augusta, Ga.; James H. Dillard, New 
Orleans, La., president of the Jeanes 
Club; Thomas Jesse Jones of Hampton; 
Jackson Davis, state supervisor of Ne- 
gro schools in Virginia—are some of the 
white men who took an active and hope- 
ful part in the conference discussions. 

S. G. Atkins, secretary of education 
for the A. M. E. Zion Church, declared 
that one must study the conditions of the 
colored people in rural communities to 
understand why so many have drifted 
into the cities. He asserted that what 
was mere waywardness in the country 
youth, became crime and _ dissipation 
when they reached the towns and cities. 
Dr. Atkins gave six reasons why people 
leave the country: Decline of parental 
authority, lack of entertainment in 
country districts, want of good school 
facilities, so-called “poor wages,’ and 
ignorance of what to do with the land. 

James Hardy Dillard of New Orleans, 
La., president of the Rural School Fund 
Board, declared that the country minis- 
ter, who is still the recognized leader in 
his community,. must cease ignoring 
problems of better health, better homes, 
better schools, and better churches. 

Rev. C. L. Bonner, presiding elder of 
the C. N. E. Church, Toccoa, Ga. point- 
ed out what is being done to help the 
white man to a higher plane of farm 
life and how much help the Negro needs 
along the ordinary lines of farm life. 
He reported for his own community im- 
proved farm stock, increased corn yields, 
reduction of debts, and the introduction 
of farm demonstration work by preach- 
er-demonstrators. Rev. W. L. Morris, 
Trenholme, Va., a graduate of Hamp- 
ton in 1897 and A. W. Nicholson, Tren- 
ton, S. C., principal of Bettis Academy, 
showed how successfully the Negro 
schools and churches have co-operated 
for community uplift. 

The final session of the conference was 
devoted to Co-operation In Virginia. 
Prof. W. T. B. Williams, field agent of 
Hampton Institute, described the method 
used for getting Negro organizations to 
co-operate with the Negro Organization 
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Society, which aims to improve educa- 
tion and health conditions among the 
Negroes of Virginia. _ 

Resolutions dealing with the follow- 
ing topics were unanimously agreed 
upon: 

Influence of the Negro church upon moral, 
educational, and material welfare of rural 
communities; betterment of school grounds 
and buildings; ministers’ institutes; co-oper- 
ation of all organizations for race advance- 
ment; crusade against consumption; better 
preparations of Negro school teachers; and 
the need of stimulating public interest in 
colored schools. 


IMPROVED CARE 
OF THE INSANE 


By a new law in South Dakota every 
building for inmates at hospitals for the 
insane must be made fireproof. The 
law makes it a felony for the state board 
or anyone charged with the designing or 
erecting of such buildings “to design, 
construct, or use any building that shall 
not be fireproof.” A fireproof build- 
ing is defined as one in which walls, 
floors, partitions, or ceilings, do not con- 
tain or are not covered with wood or 
other combustible material. Wood is al- 
lowed only in the construction of doors, 
door-frames, window-sash, window- 
frames, wood-furring strips for metal 
lath, and ordinary wood fixtures or fur- 
niture. 

A second law prescribes the minimum 
floor space to be given to a patient and 
makes it a misdemeanor for any super- 
intendent or board or anyone charged 
with the care of the insane to keep an 
insane person in a bedroom of less than 
sixty square feet of floor surface and 650 
cubic feet of air, or in a dormitory hav- 
ing less than fifty-six square feet of floor 
space per bed. Adjacent apartments, 
such as corridors, bathrooms, lavatories, 
dining rooms, or cottages may not be in- 
cluded in estimating floor space. The 
law also requires provision for easy and 
constant ingress for at least 1800 cubic 
feet of air hourly per patient. Patients 
must not be placed in any room without 
an easily opened outside window, or in 
a dormitory that has not at least three 
easily opened outside windows. Day 
rooms must have the same space as sleep- 
ing rooms, and in infirmaries or dormi- 
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THE TREE OF RELIEF. 


The Providence Society for Organizing Charity presents this interesting representation of 
the way in which organized charity covers the field of relief work. The organization, as the 
trunk of a tree, conveys nourishment from its roots, the charitable resources of the community, 
to support the branches, representing the various classes of destitution. 
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tories where patients require nursing and 
are confined to their beds during the day, 
the requirements are increased fifty per 
cent. The law is especially intended to 
make it illegal to put two patients in a 
room made for one. 

Dr. L..C. Mead, superintendent of the 
South Dakota State Hospital at Yank- 
ton, has accomplished unusual results in 
the construction of buildings by patients. 
He has erected a factory where blocks 
are manufactured in the long South Da- 
kota winters to be used in summer con- 
struction. This affords interesting oc- 
cupation for the patients, and reduces 
the cost of construction. A copy of his 
report on the subject may be had for the 
asking by addressing him at Yankton, 
Da. 


RECREATION PLAN 
FOR CLEVELAND 


Pres. Charles E.. Adams of -the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pointed a special committee on public 
recreation which has started to make a 
comprehensive survey of the character, 
cost, and method of administration of 
public recreation in that city. The com- 
mittee will make a study of playground 
activities throughout the United States 
and in leading British cities. Compre- 
hensive statistics showing the cost of in- 
stallation and maintenance and the re- 
sults obtained, insofar as these results 
may be expressed in figures, will be a 
feature of the report. 

It is said that the members of the com- 
mittee realize that Cleveland is far from 
occupying its proper relative rank in the 
matter of public recreation, and that 
when the survey is completed public sen- 
timent will be aroused to secure a bond 
issue of as generous size as possible 
for the purpose of establishing and equip- 
ping playgrounds in the congested dis- 
tricts of the city. 

One of the difficulties of the Cleve- 
land situation is that the playgrounds are 
administered by two governmental 
agencies, the city government and the 
Board of Education, without any co- 
ordinating influence. Some years ago 
the Chamber of Commerce recommended 
to the mayor, the late Tom L. Johnson, 
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the appointment of a commission, which 
it was hoped might bring about larger 
interest in this work, larger expenditures, 
and a closer relation between the two 
agencies. Mr. Johnson immediately ap- 
pointed the commission, but for some 
reason its work was ineffective and it has 
since gone out of existence. President 
Adams of the Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieves that a survey of recreation condi- 
tions should precede the appointment of 
a commission, in order that public inter- 
est may be awakened to the subject and 
a public sentiment aroused which will 
sustain a commission which may be ap- 
pointed in carrying out a comprehensive 
program in this field of municipal ac- 
tivity. 

The chairman of the committee is 
George A. Bellamy, warden of Hiram 
House, and the secretary is Munson 
Havens, who is secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


SAFETY CARNIVAL 
FOR MINE-WORKERS 


In line with its effort to reduce the 
number of deaths in coal mines, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines will hold a national 
miners’ life-saving demonstration Sep- 
tember 16 in Pittsburgh. President Taft, 
Secretary of the Interior Fisher, and Jo- 
seph A. Holmes, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, will attend, and the Pittsburgh ~ 
Coal Operators’ Association and the 
American Red Cross will cooperate. Be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 miners may at- 
tend and the coal companies will send 
their trained first-aid and rescue corps to 
take part. The carnival promises to be 
the most unique gathering of miners ever 
assembled. The first-aid-to-the-injured 
teams will give exhibitions in bringing 
injured miners from the mines and bind- 
ing up wounds and fractures. Many of 
these teams have been instructed by the 
American Red Cross and the rescue corps 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

From 5,000 to 8,000 miners are injured 
each year in the United States, some so 
seriously that they die, perhaps months 
afterward. Others are made cripples for 
life. The work of the first-aid teams is 
to give emergency treatment, so that in- 
juries will be less serious and some of 
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the fatalities avoided. This movement 
has become so popular in the anthracite 
region that annual field contests between 
teams are held each year with prizes 
given by the Red Cross and the oper- 
ators. Now teams are being organized 
in the bituminous districts. 

In addition to the exhibition by the 
first-aid teams the miners will witness 
gas and coal-dust explosions in miniature, 
which will be staged in the great ‘ex- 
plosives gallery of the Bureau of Mines. 
There will also be a temporay gallery re- 
sembling a coal mine which will be placed 
at the bottom of a natural amphitheater, 
giving a clear view to thousands of per- 
sons. There will be a gas explosion in 
this play mine. Miners will be entombed, 
and one of the government rescue corps 
in oxygen helmets will enter to save the 
men. One side of the miniature mine 
will be open its entire length in order 
that the spectators may see everything, 
except the loss of life, that happens in 
an underground horror. The oxygen re- 
viving apparatus, which automatically 
takes the poisonous gases from the lungs 
of an asphyxiated miner and fills them 
with oxygen, will be demonstrated. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


The Bulletin of the International 
Labor office, dated April, 1911, but just 
published, reports important progress in 
the movement to prevent night work for 
women in industrial occupations. Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
France and some dependencies, the 
United Kingdom and some dependencies, 
Italy, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, 
Portugal, Sweden, and Switzerland have 
agreed to accept the convention drawn 
up at Basel in September, 1906, by repre- 
sentatives of the above states, with the 
exception of Hungary and the addition 
of Denmark, providing that within two 
years after ratification of this convention 
by any nation work for women in that 


nation shall be prohibited between 10 


p.m. and 5 a.m. The convention will 
come into force in these countries in 
January, 1912. 

On January I, 1912, also, the conven- 


tion of 1906 prohibiting the use of 
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poisonous phosphorus in matches will 
come into force in Germany, Denmark, 
Luxemburg, Switzerland, France, and 
the Netherlands, with several depend- 
encies of the last two countries. Though 
this is the date set, in some of these coun- 
tries the regulation is already in force. 
The United Kingdom has agreed to ad- 
here to the convention after December, 
1913, Spain after October, 1914, and 
Italy after June, 1915. . 

National legislation for the protection 
of labor during the year 1910 includes 
the extension of the French law limiting 
the hours of women’s and _ children’s 
work to ten, performed between 5 a. m. 
and 9 p. m., to cover five occupations 
previously exempted. The making of 
mourning garments.is the only exemption 
still remaining. 

Another recent French law is an old 
age pension act, which is to go into effect 
this month. This provides a fund to be 
made up partly by the state and partly 
by equal compulsory contributions frorn 
all workmen earning less than $600 a 
year, and their employers, out of which 
a pension varying in amount with the 
age at which contributions begin will be 
paid to every male and female worker 
sixty-five years or more of age. For the 
first few years the full burden will be 
borne by the state, and the amounts paid 
will be smaller than when the full system 
is in force. 

France has also passed a law provid- 
ing medical supervision to lessen the 
danger of poisoning in the lead processes. 
Prussia has introduced like protective 
measures for persons working over the 
fumes of carbon disulphide, and the 
German Empire has passed a law relat- 
ing to the potash industry which will un- 
doubtedly, government protests to the 
contrary notwithstanding, form a pre- 
cedent of imperial supervision of industry 
and regulation of conditions in mines, 
such regulation having been left previ- 
ously to the various state legislatures. 
Owing to the pressure of the social- 
democratic party, clauses were inserted 
providing a better degree of probation 
for workmen than has existed hitherto. 

The British minimum wage and na- 
tional insurance acts have already been 
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discussed in THe Survey. The revised 
shops act, designed to protect almost a 
million “shop assistants” (retail clerks), 
provides hours not to exceed sixty a 
week, with a maximum over-time of 
sixty hours a year. Meal periods vary- 
ing with the number of hours in a work- 
ing day from one-half to one and one- 
half hours are prescribed, as well as one 
half-holiday a week. All shops, with the 
exception of Jewish shops closing on 
Saturday, street markets, and certain 
licensed shops, are to close on Sunday. 
Local authorities, with the approval of 
the local shops, are to fix the closing 
hour. 
act the hours of shop assistants were 
practically unlimited, often running as 
high as eighty a week. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


CHILDREN AND THE IN- 
TESTINAL PARASITES 


ELEANOR KETCHAM 
Visiting Nurse, New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor 

Let me call the attention of visiting 
nurses, physicians, and other social work- 
ers thrown with city children during the 
summer months, to the possibility of in- 
testinal parasites as a cause of symptoms. 
Contrary to European experience, intes- 
tinal worms are considered infrequent in 
this country, an impression probably due 
to the fact that no systematic investiga- 
tions along these lines have been made 
here. 

An examination to discover the fre- 
quency of intestinal parasites in children 
was recently undertaken by a physician 
of one of the East Side clinics in New 
York. Children between the ages of 
two and twelve were chosen. Out of 
280, eighty showed the presence of para- 
sites (28 per cent). Thirty-five out of 
fifty-one children having worms suffered 
from symptoms of nervous and gastro 
intestinal origin. 

The only other systematic examination 
for intestinal parasites in children in this 
country is that undertaken by Drs. Stiles 
and Garrison in Washington. In insti- 
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tutional children they found that 21 per 
cent of those examined were infected. 
The percentage was even greater in the 
children of the East Side tenements of 
New York. 

A boy, aged two and a half, a patient 
at the clinic, was suffering from severe 
indigestion, anaemia, and boils. For a 
year many different courses of treatment 
were given, but all proved useless until 
the simple discovery and remedy for a 
very large infection of intestinal para- 
sites completely cured him. 

One patient was a thin nervous girl of 
ten years, who complained of severe at- 
tacks of nausea each day. She was a 
very conscientious student and inclined 
to be a hard worker at home and at 
school. She suffered from queer sen- 
sations of numbness and tingling, and a 
feeling of depression in the abdomen 
which she said was like that felt on de- 
scent in an elevator. The girl was very 
much under weight and presented every 
appearance of anaemia and general poor 
condition. She was found to harbor 
great numbers of the dwarf tapeworm. 
This worm, authorities say, may possibly 
come from the rat. Eggs deposited on 
food may be taken into the human di- 
gestive tract. But the ova that come 
from human excreta found on unwashed 
hands are the chief means of infection. 
This is the way the parasite is trans- 
mitted from one member of a family to 
others. 

In the case of the little girl mentioned 
above, three children and mother and 
father were found to be infected; two 
of the children showed symptoms. The 
marked contrast in the children after 
treatment convinced those connected with 
the work of its value for in all cases 
there was improvement. The nurse who 
took part in this experiment, visiting the 
homes to direct treatment, found oppor- 
tunity to improve the standards of home 
life. The habits of the people were 
found to be conducive to infection. In 
families such as attend the clinics the 
children are not kept clean. Meals are 
continually eaten with dirty hands and 
rats infest the homes. The reorganiz- 
ing of living conditions to prevent this 
infection brings with it improvement 
such as may be found when tuberculosis 
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or infant mortality are the occasion of 


a nurse’s visits. 
At present many physicians attach 


. small importance to the prevention of 


intestinal parasites. Although in some 
cases the worms are harbored without 
apparent detriment yet there are many 
children in which they are responsible 
for definite symptoms and their con- 
tinued presence may undermine the gen- 
eral health. They are another illustra- 
tion of the fact that greed and indiffer- 
ence in our great cities call forth a Pied 
Piper who will continue to take our chil- 
dren away unless we pay a price for the 
removal of ignorance, dirt, overcrowd- 
ing, sweat-shop work, child labor, germs, 
and parasites. 


STRATEGY IN TUBER- 
CULOSIS 


LIVINGSTON FARRAND 


Executive Secretary National Tuberculosis 
Association 


From the beginning the leaders in the 
fight for the prevention of tuberculosis 
have insisted upon the transfer of respon- 
sibility from private philanthropy to pub- 
lic authorities. Much of the organized en- 
ergy during recent years has been direct- 
ed to this end and with most encouraging 
results. It was inevitable that this as- 
sumption of responsibility by public of- 
ficials should present new problems of 
difficulty and of these none has pressed 
for solution more insistently than the de- 
termination of the political unit best 
adapted to handle the situation. Nation, 
state, county, and municipality have all 
had their advocates. It was quickly appar- 
ent that with our political organization 
such as it is, tuberculosis could never be 
adequately dealt with on a federal basis. 
On this point opinion has become practic- 
ally unanimous. The same could not be 
said, however, with regard to the smaller 
political divisions. The historical promin- 
ence of the state, based largely upon the 
curiously ineffective state sanatorium 
idea, has tended of recent years to become 
subordinate to the advantages of the city 
and town; and for the past two years 
the county has received much attention 
by reason of its importance in the tuber- 
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culosis problem as it relates to rural dis- 
tricts. 

With the idea of concentrating atten- 
tion upon this point, the chief formal dis- 
cussion at the last annual meeting of the 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, at Denver, 
was arranged to deal with this problem. 
Homer Folks, under whose guiding hand 
the State Charities Association of New 
York has carried on its extraordinarily 
efficient educational state campaign, pre- 
pared the opening paper and reviewed 
the situation particularly from the stand- 
point of the state. Dr. H. E. Dearholt, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis which has also been notably effect- 
ive and has been forced to give partic- 
ular attention to the rural problem, em- 
phasized the role of the county, while 
Dr. C. E. Ford, health officer of Cleve- 
land, a city distinguished by progressive 
co-operation in tuberculosis as well as 
other public health matters, presented 
the municipal point of view. 

The discussion discovered not only an 
encouraging degree of agreement among 
the speakers but also among those who 
participated from the floor. It seemed 
to be the general opinion that where size 
and conditions warrant, responsibility 
should be assumed by city or town. In 
districts where centers of population will 
not support adequate local provision, the 
county should be called upon to provide. 
Less stress seemed to be laid upon the 
function of the state as an independent 
agent in meeting the situation and where 
the state was concerned the discussion 
dealt chiefly with the advisability or in- 
advisability of state subventions to local 
and county provision. 

There was, on the other hand, clear 
recognition of the primary responsibility 
of the state in facilitating, enforcing, and 
supervising the efforts of its constituent 
counties and towns. There was further 
recognized the immensely important task 
of state authorities in organizing and 
providing an efficient educational cam- 
paign, preferably conducted under the 
auspices of state departments of health. 

It was evident to any listener that no 
rigid system of procedure can be laid 
down as applicable to all parts of the 
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United States. Elasticity is necessary, 
yet while recognizing the fact that unique 
conditions may demand unique provi- 
sions, the best opinion, based upon active 
experience in this and related lines of 
effort, regards the local unit as the most 
favorable agent in the fight. 

The discussions in the sociological sec- 
tion were naturally varied in character. 
One could not fail to be impressed, how- 
ever, by the constantly recurring empha- 
sis upon the importance of the child and 
the school in the tuberculosis problem, 
an importance which has become more 
and more evident during the last few 
years. 

To many perhaps the most interesting 
development of the meeting was a decid- 
ed stand on the question of bovine tuber- 
culosis. A resolution was adopted, not 
only demanding the tuberculin test for 
all dairy cattle, but endorsing efficient 
pasteurization of milk when other ade- 
quate precautionary measures cannot be 
carried out. 

The attendance, interest, and enthus- 
iasm shown in Denver marked this, the 
first annual meeting of the national as- 
sociation west of the Mississippi, as one 
of the most successful in its history. 


MINNEAPOLIS VICE COM- 
MISSION’S REPORT 


EUGENE af) LIES 


Secretary Minneapolis Associated Charities 


On July 12 the report of the Minne- 
apolis Vice Commission was handed to 
Mayor James C. Haynes. In printed 
form it will make a book of 135 pages. 
It represents the unpaid labors of thir- 
teen men and two women from all walks 
of life, who since last September have 
given serious study to the problem of 
social vice. The task of final formula- 
tion was happily accepted by the genial 
chairman, the Rev. Marion D. Shutter, 
who has put together a cogent, well- 
rounded, readable body of facts, argu- 
ments, conclusions, and recomrmenda- 
tions. 

It is believed that the report will be 
useful not only to Minneapolis but to 
cities everywhere. While in form of 
presentation it is quite different from that 
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of the Chicago Vice Commission,’ yet 
it arrives at the same general goal as the 
latter—especially with reference to the 
question of administrative policy in 
handling public prostitution—and that is 
law enforcement or suppression rather 
than toleration or segregation. Believing 
that the citizen body in Minneapolis had 
already begun to feel the world move- 
ment against this deeply intrenched en- 
emy, the commission did not deem it 
necessary to deliver such a smashing 
blow as did the Chicago commission with 
its terrible array of facts, and indeed our 
commission felt that the latter had held 
up to the cities of the whole country a 
kind of mirror in which they could see 
as much of their degraded side as they 
cared to view. And for this great ser- 
vice, the debt of gratitude can never be 
paid. 

It was in the spring of 1910 that the 
one remaining segregated district, on 
Eleventh Avenue South, was closed. 
This followed as the result of agitation 
on the part of residents in the ward in 
which the district was located, who be- 
lieved that the influence of the traffic 
was keenly felt in the homes of that 
neighborhood. 

Then there developed a feeling around 
the city that the whole subject of social 
vice as a community rather than a 
neighborhood problem needed study at 
the hands of a group of earnest people 
who would dig for facts, go through the 
literature on the subject, consider the ex- 
perience of their own and other muni- 
cipalities in dealing with this, the most 
complicated and forbidding. question of 
the ages. Accordingly, several meetings 
of citizens were held out of which came 
a petition to the mayor, signed by sev- 
enty-five leading men, asking for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to undertake 
the task. 

One of the main questions for this 
body to determine was: shall the policy 
of suppression begun when the Eleventh 
avenue red light district was closed 
continue, or shall segregation be restor- 
ed, or indeed, shall there be inaugurated 
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a frank laissez-faire policy? Herein lay 
the difference in the situation out of 
which arose the Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago commissions. 

Our commission aimed to give an an- 
swer that would be convincing, complete, 
final. But its fifteen minds had to be 
convinced before they could bring to the 
general public anything that was worth 
while and that was no idle task, either, 
for as transpired later, the majority of 
these minds were at the beginning at an 
opposite pole in their thinking to that at 
which they came at the close. Without 
knowing it, the mayor had appointed a 
group who were almost all “segrega- 
tionists.” As the facts came in, however, 
from day to day, as thought deepened, 
there was a gradual change of opinion 
which terminated in a unified judgment, 
cold, deliberate, convinced, that for this 
day and age, in Minneapolis at least, a 
policy of suppression combined with vig- 
orous preventive measures offered the 
surest road—not to extermination, doubt- 
less, but to a reduction of the social evil 
to its minimum. 

The set of recommendations cover not 
only the subject of law enforcement and 
greater police vigilance, but call for defi- 
nite cooperation of citizens with the pol- 
ice, regulation of downtown hotels and 
lodging-houses, hospital provision for 
venereal diseases, and preventive meas- 
ures such as sex education, larger recre- 
ation facilities, better economic and in- 
dustrial conditions, development of cer- 
tain institutions and agencies of preven- 
tion and reformation, and lastly a per- 
manent morals commission. 

The mayor received the commission’s 
report on Wednesday afternoon. On 
the Friday evening following he sent a 
special message to the City Council com- 
mending all of the recommendations of 
the commission except the police policy 
to the careful consideration of the coun- 
cil with a view to action. As to the pol- 
ice policy he avowed his intention to 
continue to the end of his administration 
the present one of suppression. Such 
promptness of action on the part of an 
executive following a report of this na- 
ture is probably without a parallel. It 
was certainly gratifying. 

It will be the function of the perma- 
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nent morals commission to develop still 
further public sentiment in favor of the 
program outlined, to aid the public 


authorities in carrying out the same and 


to make special studies of some phases 
of the problem which the first commis- 
sion was compelled for various reasons 
to treat meagrely. 

Much remains to be done to make 
Minneapolis as clean morally as it is 
beautiful physically, but public spirit in 
favor of the best is almost at the high 
water mark and the sense of community 
wide cooperation is making itself felt 
with unmistakable force. With these, 
who will say that this cause of decency 
cannot triumph? 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS 
AND PREVENTION 


DON D. LESCOHIER 
Minnesota Bureau of Labor 

A number of recent investigations of 
work-accidents have revealed the possi- 
bilities for prevention that obtain in care- 
ful statistical and analytical studies. Such 
investigations isolate causes that cannot 
be apparent to the factory inspector on 
his rounds, can work out of rules of pre- 
vention that will supplement the me- 
chanical safety-devices installed by the 
factory inspector, and can reveal at what 
points preventive effort is most neces- — 
sary or apt to be most successful. By 
careful records of the efficiency of the 
safety-devices in use in the various plants 
of each industry they may also be made 
an effective agency for the standardiza- 
tion of safety-devices, an end devoutly 
to be wished. 

Miss Eastman’s study of Pittsburgh’s 
industrial casualties, Frederick Hoff- 
man’s masterly article on fatal accidents 
in coal mining? and the recent report of 
the Minnesota Bureau of Labor upon in- 
dustrial accidents in that state® particu- 
larly abound in illustrations of the way 
accident causes can be detected and the 
means of their elimination discovered by 
careful investigation. 

1Work Accidents and the Law, by Crystal Hast- 


man. Russell Sage Foundation Publication. 
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But the classification and analysis 
must be very close. It must study acci- 
dents by machines and processes instead 
of simply by industries and occupations, 
and it must identify the various contrib- 
uting elements in the causes of each type 
of accident. In such a study it is not 
sufficient to know that the mines of 
Minnesota are twice as dangerous as the 
railroads, or that within the mines the 
work of the pitman is twice as danger- 
ous as that of the miner. These facts 
merely indicate what occupations are 
most in need of preventive treatment. 
What is necessary is to know the exact 
manner in which each type of accident 
occurs in each industry. 

The type of study that we have in 
mind may be illustrated from the Minne- 
sota report. In the study of accidents 
on power-saws in the woodworking 
establishments, it was found that there 
were two principal types of saw acci- 
dents, those due to flying boards and 
those caused by contact with the saws. 
For the sake of brevity we will consider 
only accidents due to flying boards. 

Eight men were killed and a number 
very seriously injured in Minnesota 
during 1910 by boards thrown by saws. 
One could hardly think of a type of 
accident that would seem, on the sur- 
face, more simple and less 'susceptible of 
analytical dissection, but the five illustra- 
tive cases below show that there were at 
least three different sets of circumstances 
that caused these casualties. Two acci- 
dents resulted from workmen standing 
in front of boards they were loosening 
from the feed-rollers, two resulted from 
permitting loose boards to fall on the 
saws, and one from the breaking of a 
board being cut. 

1. An edgerman’s helper, aged 17, tried to 
get out a board that was stuck in the edger 
saws. It was the boy’s first night on the job 
and he did not do it properly. The board 
struck him in the abdomen and killed him. 

2. A rip-saw operator was ripping a piece 
when it stuck. He lifted the feed-roll to re- 
lease it, and neglected to step to one side. 
When the board flew back it struck him in 
the abdomen. He was thirty years old and 
had worked at the saw twenty days. 

3. An edgerman was putting some pieces 
through the edger. He had an armful of 
pieces on the table and one of them fell on 
top of the saw. It was thrown against his 
breast and killed him instantly. He was 
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twenty-eight years old and had worked at the 
saw for three months. 

4. A saw operator of long experience at- 
tempted to get out a board that fell back of 
the saw. The saw caught it, hurled it against 
his head, and killed him. 

5. A rip-saw operator was struck and killed 
by a small piece that broke off a piece that he 
was ripping. 


The first two accidents could probably 
have been prevented by a vigorous en- 
forcement of the rule “Always stand at 
one side of the board in the machine”; 
the third accident by prohibiting the 
workmen from piling their materials on 
their saw tables and by providing adjac- 
ent tables for the purpose; and the fourth 
accident by requiring operators to stop 
their machines whenever loose boards 
fall near the saws. The fifth accident 
was probably unavoidable. Such a regu- 
lation as is suggested for the fourth acci- 
dent would not only prevent such fatali- 
ties as the one under consideration, but 
a large number of non-fatal accidents 
due both to flying boards and to contact 
with the saws. 

There is no dangerous industry in 
Minnesota for which rules that will pre- 
vent accidents cannot be evolved by a 
close study of the manner in which the 
accidents are now occurring and I be- 
lieve that the labor bureau of the 
country have a large opportunity before 
them along this line. 


BOOKS FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


LILLIAN BRANDT 


Contrjbuting Editor 


Tue Man-Mapvre Wortp. 
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This volume, which is dedicated to Lester 
F. Ward, is written in the belief that “noth- 
ing so important to women has ever been 
given to the world” as the gynaecocentric 
theory of life as distinguished from the an- 
drocentric. The author assumes that the 
former is the true theory—that the female is 
the race type, and that the male was origi- 
nally but a sex type which later attained an 
equality with the female and, in the human 
race, became for a considerable historic pe- 
riod her master. On this assumption the book 
attempts to discover the effects upon human 
development of the dominance of the male. 


By Charlotte Per- 
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That men have been too prone to consider 
that “women are not even half the race, but 
a sub-species told off for reproduction only” 
is the theme of the book. In a series of chap- 
ters upon the family, health, art, literature, 
recreation, ethics, education, crime, politics, 
and industry, the author points out the re- 
sults which follow from man’s tendency— 
in the past at least—to think of women as fe- 
males rather than as human beings. The 
work is of real interest and treats of subjects 
the importance of which none can deny. Prob- 
ably it was written without any expectation 
that the opinions of its author will find a very 
wide acceptance, but with the purpose of di- 
recting attention and thought to some present 
day anachronisms such as the double stand- 
ard of morals. This purpose it accomplishes 
very well. 


StupiEs IN INVALID OccuPATION. By Susan E. 
Tracy. Whitcomb and Barrows. Boston. 
Tolt. Pp. 175. Price $1.50. Bymail of THE 
Survey $1.62. 

In this book little space is used in arguing 
for occupation as a therapeutic agent in the 
treatment of disease, for its supreme value has 
long been understood. But the art of finding 
occupations suited to the weakness of this 
patient, the necessarily restricted position of 
that one, the impatience of the pain-racked, 
the limitations of those crippled by the loss 
of one hand, or stricken blind in adult years, 
the preconceived ideas of men hitherto able- 
bodied, and the mental restrictions of the 
clouded mind, is here set forth with a per- 
suasiveness born of the conviction which pos- 
sesses the soul of the author, long a successful 
practitioner along these lines. It has been 
her problem to devise occupations for the 
neurasthenic patients of the Adams Nervine 
Hospital at Jamaica Plain, and to prepare the 
nurses in training there for the work of gen- 
eral as well as institutional nursing. 

The book, which purports to be a manual 
for nurses and attendants, is really much 
more; for so varied are the suggestions it 
contains, and so practical the directions, that 
the general reader himself is loath to lay 
down the book without having tried for him- 
self to make some of the cut-paper confec- 
tions, the paper-box doll-furniture, the stuffed 
cloth animals, clothes-pin dolls, and many 
other attractive articles pictured in the book. 

At -an exhibit recently held of the handi- 
work of patients and of nurses in training 
in this hospital, it was hard to realize that 
for most of the articles on display (which are 
described in the book) the materials cost lit- 
tle or nothing and apparatus is either not 
needed, or is of the simplest sort. The prod- 
ucts are of almost infinite variety, all attrac- 
tive, and many saleable, so that, when neces- 
sary, the patient may be at least partly self- 
supporting through their fashioning. 

The book should be on the shelves of every 
institution in the land in which the handi- 
capped of whatever sort are housed. Little 


by little the managers of orphanages, hospitals 
for the insane and others, reformatories and 
prisons, homes for the feeble-minded, for the 
aged and the crippled, are coming to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that their whole duty has not 
been done when the inmates have been decent- 
ly fed and housed. The asylums for the blind 
have set an example for others to follow, and 
Studies in Invalid Occupations furnishes a 
wealth of further suggestion. 


SHort Battot Cuarters. By Prof. Charles 
A. Beard. The Short Ballot Organization. 
New York. 1911. Price, $5.00. By mail of 
THE Survey, $5.20. 


The Short Ballot Organization has pub- 
lished a volume by Prof. Charles A. Beard 
of Columbia University which presents the 
cogent facts relating to the commission govy- 
ernment movement. The Loose Leaf Digest 
of Short Ballot Charters gives a list of short 
ballot cities, an outline of their charters, and, 
in some cases, reports as to how the new 
plan of government is actually working. A 
number of the charters are given in full. The 
digest is issued in a limited edition and is in- 
tended to enable students of municipal gov- 
ernment to keep abreast of the detail of one 
of the newest and most significant movements 
in American politics. The publishers plan to 
send subscribers additional leaves from time 
to time to bring the subject up to date. 


St. Louts Directory oF CHARITIES AND 
PHILANTHROPIES, 1911. The Provident As- 
sociation, St. Louis. Pp. 204. Price: Cloth, 
$.50; paper, $.25. 

A directory of charities and philanthropies, 
as the title implies, is or should be a guide 
to the charitable and philanthropic resources 
of the community with which it is concerned. 
It should be a guide to the use of the facilities 
provided and such that the general public can 
follow it with as much confidence as profes- 
sional social workers. 

The essential features of a good charities 
directory are: 

(a) Entry under logical classifications of 
all the agencies doing work of the kind indi- 
cated by the respective classification titles. 
This necessitates cross-references to organi- 
zations whose major work falls under other 
classifications and mention of other classes ot 
agencies, both philanthropic and commercial, 
which are not included for some reason. 

(b) A statement, regarding each charity, of 
the exact scope and character of its work, and 
the method of making application for assist- 
ance, admission, information, or co-operation. 

(c) Suggestions to laymen, and, if needed, 
to professional social workers as to the best 
methods of dealing with the various classes 
of people needing to avail themselves of the 
opportunities provided. 

The St. Louis directory has essential (b) 
and in some measure essential (c), but it has 
not essential (a). Many of its classifications 
are illogical and most of the corresponding 
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divisions do not include all the agencies doing 
work of the kind described by their titles. One 
would need to read through the entire book, 
for example, if it were desired to learn of all 
' the medical dispensaries included in it. The 
summary of laws relating to charity and kin- 
dred subjects is especially good. 

Compilers of charities directories in this 
country would do well to familiarize them- 
selves with the Annual Charities Register and 
Digest, published by the Charity Organization 
Society of London, which is almost an ideal 
of what such directories might be. This has 
the very admirable feature of containing 
comprehensive descriptions of the various 
divisions of charitable endeavor, with their 
relation to social and economic conditions 
pointed out—S. ELprincr. 


SociaL ApyJuSTMENT. By Scott Nearing. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 1011. Pp. 
377. Price $1.50; by mail of THE Survey 
$1.61. 

Mr. Nearing’s modest hope for this book 
is that it will succeed a little in showing that 
social salvation lies in the evolution of new 
things, thus “turning men forever away from 
outgrown creeds, and leading them to a vision 
of social co-operation and adjustment.” 

The author makes liberal use of quotations 
and paraphrases from sources which are fa- 
miliar to readers of THE Survey, indicating 
that he is at least in sympathetic relations with 
modern ideas and with current interpretation 
of social conditions. Statistics, and state- 
ments which imply a statistical basis, are thick. 
Many of them are beyond reproach. Many 
others, however, though taken from reliable 
sources, are used in such a way as to indicate 
a lack of critical examination of those sources. 
And some, alas, have no firmer foundation 
than an assurance that they are supported by 
“the available material.” 

Let us look at the chapter on The Menace 
of Large Families, which shows less indebt- 
edness to other writers than many of the 
other parts of the book. The word “menace” 
implies an impending danger, something im- 
minent, threatening; and the thesis is that 
large families are “a leading factor in creat- 
ing social maladjustment.” But in the sec- 
ond paragraph, and throughout the chapter, 
we are assured that “large families are be- 
coming less and less frequent.” In what 
sense, then, are large families a “menace”? 
The intention of the author seems to be that 
if large families were prevalent and if there 
were a tendency among families to become 
larger it would be something to cause grave 
concern. He works up a good deal of anx- 
iety himself over the fact that “large families 
still exist—the census of 1900 reports 2,929,790 
families with from 7 to 10 members.” <A foot- 
note gives volume and page from which the 
figure was taken, but Mr. Nearing apparently 
has not discovered, though it is plainly stated 
in the analysis of these figures, that these 
“families” include hotels, boarding houses, 
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schools, and institutions as well as “private 
families.” It happens that the “institution 
families” of all sizes number only about 200,- 
000, and would not have reduced the three 
million too much for Mr. Nearing’s purpose. 
(In fact, 300,000, or even 3,000, would prob- 
ably have served as well.) But after sub- 
tracting these obviously artificial aggregations, 
he has still to face the fact that in the cen- 
sus “private families’ means “households,” 
and the members of a “private family” include 
all such adventitious additions to the group 
he is discussing as relatives, lodgers, and 
servants. 

These three million families, Mr. Nearing 
says, “are as a rule the families of the low- 
est earners.” No authority is cited for this 
unqualified assertion on a point not touched 
by the census figures. Two similar state- 
ments on the same page, however, are referred 
to “the available material” on the subject, none 
of which is mentioned, except the book by 
Lydia K. Commander in which she “cites nu- 
merous instances to show the relation between 
large families and poverty.” In respect to 
these three million families the probabilities 
are, in view of the inclusion of servants, that 
a larger proportion of them are well-to-do 
than of the families with less than seven mem- 
bers. If in this connection Mr. Nearing had 
studied the figures for five thousand depend- 
ent families in Misery and its Causes, which 
he quotes in other connections, he would have 
found that in New York at least the size of 
these families followed closely the size of 
families in the general population, and that 
the average number of children under 21 in 
the families in which there were any, was 
just under three, while the average on the 
basis of the total five thousand was only a 
little over two. 

On the next page, showing why “the large 
family in 1910 is a menace,” Mr. Nearing al- 
ludes to the restricted opportunities as com- 
pared with those presented in 1800. This is 
at least a debatable position. Further evi- 
dence brought forward is the average in- 
come per person in families of different sizes, 
which depends for its significance on the pre- 
mise that the cost of maintenance is the same 
at all ages of life; and a sentence quoted by 
Mr. Marsh from the report of a charitable 
society in his City Planning, 

At the end of the chapter, on page 159, we 
find this statement: “As the average family in 
the whole United States contains five children, 
while among native-born Americans it con- 
tains but three children... .” Unfortu- 
nately, there is no foot-note to this. We 
have not been able to find any census figures 
that might have suggested it. In fact, ac- 
cording to the census, the average size of the 
“private families” of all kinds of nativity in 
the United States, including fathers and moth- 
ers, grandparents, spinster aunts, bachelor 
uncles, orphan cousins, cooks, nurse-maids, 
chauffeurs, and “paying guests,” was only 4.6, 
which does not allow for over three children. 

We have not been able to examine all the 
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chapters carefully, and it may not be a case of 
ex hoc uno. But to strike such things as have 
been cited makes one cautious about accepting 
other statements as of fact without verifica- 
tion. 

As to footnotes, when the exact words of 
an author are used, so that the reader is in 
a position to judge for himself what is meant, 
to the extent at least of the quotation, a ref- 
erence of academic exactness is found at the 
bottom of the page. On pages 14 and 15, for 
instance, appear five scrupulous citations’ of 
part or volume, chapter, and page, in Les Mis- 
erables. But for such exceedingly interest- 
ing statements as the one to which we have 
called attention above no clue is given as to 
the sources. 

There seems to be a certain inconsistency in 
the author’s point of view on at least one sub- 
ject. In spite of his theory (p. 147) of the 
“five groups of women who should always be 
engaged in some form of gainful occupation” 
and who would, according to his description 
of the groups, constitute a considerable pro- 
portion of all women, he repeatedly, in dis- 
cussing family income, seems to take account 
only of the father’s wage. 

Since the book is already printed and adver- 
tised it will of course play its part in spread- 
ing mis-information on what may seem to be 
minor but are really important questions of 
fact. It will also do something, as the author 
hopes, to impress upon the public that social 
maladjustment, exists, that it is due in part 
to economic causes and is remediable through 
social action. Every social worker must be 
in hearty accord with that purpose and must 
wish that the book will come to another edi- 
tion in which its faults can be eliminated. 


Tue Girt THat Disappears. By Gen. Theo- 
dore A. Bingham. The Gorham Press. 
Boston. 10911. Pp. 87. Price $1. By mail 
of Tue Survey $1.05. 

Tue Waite Suave Traffic. By O. Edward 
Janney, M.D. National Vigilance Com- 
mittee. New York. 10911. Pp. 201. Price 


$1. By mail of THe Survey $1.06. 


General Bingham, in his direct forcible man- 


ner, and Dr. Janney, in his way, have each 
written of that phase of the social evil which 
particularly concerns the girl—the girl who 
doesn’t come back. Both books are small, 
Dr. Janney’s is essentially a book for the 
social worker, containing as it does a full re- 
port of the “Rockefeller Grand Jury,” the In- 
ternational White Slave Treaty, and the so- 
called Iowa Injunction Law. General Bing- 
ham’s should be sent broadcast throughout 
the country, carrying its terrible warning into 
every town and hamlet. 

Neither writer discusses at any length why 
the girl leaves home. Why she does not 
come back is ascribed by both to the inher- 
ited puritanical sentiment prevailing in our 
country even today. We think ourselves 
much more liberal than the Pilgrim Fathers, 
but is the Magdalene any less an outcast than 
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in the years gone by? We may as yet be able 
to do but little to secure a genuine living 
wage for women, to give our girls safe and 
healthful amusements, but we can, we must, 
society must, forgive the erring girl who seeks 
to come back. 

Are women to continue to~have so little 
faith in themselves and their sex that as a 
deterrent to sexual immorality the prostitute 
must be unpardonable? Let us distinguish 
between the poor girl who sells her body for 
money and the woman who yields to lust. 
All agree that the knowledge that she is 
“lost,” no matter who was responsible or how 
her downfall was accomplished, is the strong- 
est chain in the hands of the slaver, with 
which he binds his victim and prevents even 
an attempt at escape. Destroy that chain, give 
assurance that society recognizes its responsi- 
bility for her condition, and a large part of 
the fight to save girls is won. 

Both writers agree that present conditions 
are abnormal as concerns the world-old prob- 
lem of prostitution. General Bingham says 
“there is not enough depravity in human 
nature to keep alive a very large business of 
prostitution. The immorality of women and 
the brutishness of man has to be persuaded, 
coaxed, and constantly stimulated in order 
to keep the social evil at its present state of 
prosperity,” and “prostitution as it exists as 
an international traffic and as a part of the 
life of every one of our big American cities 
is no longer a woman’s trade; it is a man’s 
trade.” This commercialism is the centre of 
the present attack. All are united for the 
suppression of commercialized vice. 

Regarding the steps to be taken to accom- 
plish this suppression, opinions differ among 
men as between our two writers. General 
Bingham is a sincere believer in segregation, 
saying publicly what he had privately dis- 
cussed as police commissioner, that the next 
item on his program was to effect a segre- 
gation of prostitution in New York city. He 
believed he could have accomplished it had 
his tenure of office been six months longer. 
He speaks from police and army experience 
and cites present conditions in Toledo and 
Cleveland as illustrative of segregation as a 
successful means of reducing the evils of 
prostitution to a minimum. Dr. Janney, from 
his wider but less intensively practical experi- 
ence, believes segregation to be but a com- 
promise with evil and a compromise which 
has not even the justification of improving 
conditions. He cites Des Moines as_illus- 
trative of the improved conditions which fol- 
low the abolition of a segregated district. He 
ascribes the new policy there to the commis- 
sion form of government, which, being inde- 
pendent of the old political influences, did not 
hesitate to abolish the sources of graft. 

The doctors disagree as to the remedy, for 
Dr. Janney would work for the ultimate aim 
even if there be but small hope of attain- 
ment for many years. General Bingham 
would relieve the worst of present conditions 
even if a seeming recognition of the inevit- 
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ableness of prostitution tends to postpone the 
ultimate accomplishment. The Chicago Vice 
Commission, which bravely took the former 
position, is now fighting for first principles 
against a hostile mayor, just elected for a 
four-year term. Best of all, whether it is 
the commission’s report, Dr. Janney’s text 
book, or General Bingham’s clarion call of 
warning, all make for knowledge; all are cast- 
ing light upon the darkest spots of our twen- 
tieth-century civilization. We can no longer 
refuse coward-fashion to know the facts. 
Can we longer be hypocrites? By making 
that impossible, these two books will do their 
share in helping the fight for the protection 
of womanhood. 
: Freperick H. WHITIN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


No department more clearly emphasizes the co- 
operative nature of THrE Survey than the com- 
munications. Letters from readers are welcome ,; 
appeals cannot be published. 
space, each contributor is asked to be brief so 
that no contributor will have to be excluded. 
Communications from 10 to 300 words in length 
are the most satisfactory and in the long run 
most telling. Only when the editors are con- 
vinced that so much space is needed, will com- 
munications over one thousand words in length 
be handled and the editors reserve the privilege 
of returning communications over 500 words in 
length to be abbreviated. 


Because of limited 


**KEEP OFF THE GRASS’’ 
To THE EDITor: 


J. T. Williams’ communication in the July 
15 number of THE SuRVEY represents a popu- 
lar and serious misconception of the function 
of a park, and of the difference that exists 
between a park and a playground. These 
differences are made quite clear in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the January number 
of Landscape Architecture: 

“The recent proposal to use the North 
Meadow in Central Park for a children’s 
playground would have been impossible if 
people understood the essential difference, we 
might say the antagonism, between a park 
and a playground. 

“A park is for the whole community, not 
for any one class; and thus to divert any part 
of it to the exclusive use of one class is 
wrong and wasteful. Wrong, because it 
lessens proper public enjoyment of the park 
as a whole by decreasing its size and quiet; 
and wasteful, for the same reason that it 
would be wasteful to take our new public 
library building for a gymnasium and swim- 
ming-pool. 

“The value of the park to the community 
is not to be gauged by its success in develop- 
ing strong muscles, not by its success in in- 
structing the public. Its value must be 
gauged rather by its success in providing help- 
ful stimulation and relief from the city’s op- 
pression to all the people—rich and poor, 
young and old. The playground, on the 
contrary, is for one class only, the children, 
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and the conditions of its efficiency are that 
it be easily reached by great numbers of 
children without resorting to street cars, 
and that it be securely enclosed and carefully 
policed, with admission denied to all adults 
unaccompanied by children. Children much 
past puberty should be kept out, and asked 
to travel farther to ballgrounds and athletic 
fields on the outskirts of the city... . 

“The plea of expediency, which is always 
raised when such an attack on a park is con- 
templated, should have no weight in this 
case. New York needs both parks and play- 
grounds, and is amply able to tax itself or its 
posterity for them both. The willingness 
to make provision for the present and the 
future, and the public conviction that such 
provision is worth its cost, must be brought 
about by a general education of the people 
by public-spirited citizens.” 

It is well to point out that if Central Park 
were to be used as Mr. Williams suggests it 
would soon become absolutely bare and bar- 
ren and would lose its value as a park, and 
at the same time would make a very poor 
sort of playground. Parks and playgrounds 
cannot be combined, though a park like Cen- 
tral Park might contain small playgrounds 
for the use of younger children. 

CHARLES Downine Lay. 
Editor Landscape Architecture, New York. 


To THE EpIToR: 


This is in reply to the letter of your cor- 
respondent, J. T. Williams, in THe Survey for 
July 15, deploring that children are not al- 
lowed to run wild in the parks. 

The reason for this is obvious; unless some 
restraint is exercised, there soon will be no 
parks. As it is, the poor parks are worn 
threadbare with use and abuse. Bare patches 
dot the lawns, trees and bushes are broken 
and dying, banks are streaked with brown 
tracks up and down, and all things considered, 
the parks, and especially Central Park, are. 
made to endure all and more than they prop- 
erly should. 

It may be that the regulations in Central 
Park are not always well considered, nor al- 
ways discreetly carried out by the officers in 
charge, but in general it is certainly not just 
to accuse the park authorities of unduly limit- 
ing the liberties of the people in the parks. 
Some of the rocks in Central Park may be 
forbidden to imaginative children, but others 
are polished and scored by innumerable feet, 
notably that on the ballground at the south 
end, a superb piece of rock architecture and 
vastly popular not only with children, but with 
grown-ups. 

As for the park superintendent who boasted 
that he had no “keep off the grass” signs, he 
should also have given some other facts such 
as the relation of population to park area, and 
so forth. Here in Manhattan the population 
is so dense and the parks so crowded, that it 
is most difficult, even with many restrictions, 
to keep some green places in this wilderness 
of bricks and mortar and stone. Mr. Williams 
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desires Central Park to be a place where 
“little children may answer the call of the wild, 
attain to a love of nature,” and so forth. Yet 
he resents the only means by which the semb- 
lance of natural conditions can be maintained. 
It is true that children may go into the coun- 
try, or even into a large park where popula- 
tion is thin. and traffic relatively small, and dis- 
port themselves uncontrolled, without serious 
injury to the park, but this is impossible where 
there is a seething population like that of cen- 
tral Manhattan using a relatively small area 
for recreation like Central Park. Of course, 
Central Park can and does withstand an enor- 
mous amount of play of children and grown- 
ups too; but it cannot and should not with- 
stand the rough wear and tear of boys and 
other uncontrolled persons heedless of what 
they destroy. 

Nor is it reasonable to accuse the commun- 
ty of murder because every now and then a 
child gets run over in the streets and perhaps 
further tragedy follows. Many, perhaps most 
children prefer to play in the streets, even with 
a playground in easy reach, and probably al- 
ways will where population is dense. Any- 
one who doubts is advised to observe the 
playgrounds and streets of the lower East 
Side of New York. 

The fact is, there is much confusion in the 
popular mind as to the uses, possibilities, and 
limitations of parks, and a lack of clear dis- 
tinction between parks and playgrounds. A 
park is a place not merely for children, but for 
all other people; its first most practical and 
useful function is to be beautiful, or it be- 
comes merely a huge and forlorn vacant lot. 
It has many others, but this above all if it is 
to bring the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber; and it certainly cannot be beautiful unless 
all are restrained in their use of it, children 
and adults too. Perhaps there should be play- 
grounds in Central Park, and when the reser- 
voirs are removed, some part might be con- 
verted to the special needs of children. The 
children should have their playgrounds, but 
not at the expense of everyone else. 

The solution of this very serious problem 
lies not in depriving the grown-ups of their 
recreation places, but in providing open spaces 
for the children where the population is 
thickest and where these spaces would be 
most accessible—on the roofs of buildings, if 
other open spaces are not obtainable. 

Haroitp A. CAPARN. 

New York. 


PEONAGE AMONG BOOTBLACKS 
To THE EpiITorR: 

Your request for information about Greek 
bootblacks recalls my conversation with one 
here in our city. He was a pale, thin, un- 
dersized lad, working at a large stand in 
an office building. I asked him if he visited 
our beautiful parks. He said he knew noth- 
ing of them, and went on to explain that he 
works every day in the week from 7 A. m. to 
9 Pp. M., including Sundays and that Satur- 
days the hours are lengthened to II Pp. M. 
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He added that he had not been absent. from 
his stand one day in four years except at 
one time when he was sick in the hospital. 
These and other remarks led me to believe 
that he and some of his fellow-workmen 
were victims of the peonage system. 

A friend also related to me that, having 
gained the confidence of another Greek boot- 
black, who worked in another office building, 
on the opposite side of the city, he was told 
the same story of long hours, lack of any 
freedom, and dependence on a boss that char- 
acterize this evil system. 

FLorENcE Cross KITCHELT. 

Rochester. 


VICE AND WAGES 
To THE EpiTor: 

The recent publication by the Daily Trade 
Record and Women’s Wear has brought the 
report of the Chicago Vice Commission 
home to New York. Especially is this true 
in view of the specific arraignment of de- 
partment stores on the ground of low 
wages as being responsible for a large part 
of the prostitution which it found in Chi- 
cago. 

Granting that New York conditions are 
practically the same, the writer is compelled 
to differ with the conclusions of the com- 
mission and of the New York reviewer, as 
to the deductions and remedies. In doing so 
I am not opposing better wages or other 
means of improving the surroundings of the 
wage-earner. While I am entirely in sym- 


pathy with such efforts, I feel that a 
wrong deduction may lead such efforts 
astray. I wish to point out where, in my 


opinion, the error lies. 

The fact is that the report ignores, too 
largely, the essential factors of envidon- 
ment and human nature. In the first place, 
no statistics are given, and perhaps none 
were to be had, as to what proportion of de- 
partment store workers live at home. In 
my opinion, it would be from 80 to 85 per 
cent. For work in stores and in the garment 
trades the wages of four to six dollars a 
week are very attractive to young girls just 
from school, and the fact that an unlimited 
number are willing to work at that price must 
be considered. 

Statistics, again, cannot —be had, but I 
doubt if over half of these girls contribute 
at all to home expenses. They spend their 
pay entirely upon themselves—on clothes and 
frivolities. I am not now questioning their 
right to do this, but merely wish to show the 
inevitable competition that the self-support- 
ing girl must meet in trying to make a liv- 
ing by working in a department store. The 
girl living at home can readily afford good 
clothes and amusements because she has no 
board to pay. 

The remedy suggested is to raise wages to 
a minimum of eight dollars a week. What 
would the effect be? One of the saddest 
cases quoted from the report is of the girl 
from Wisconsin whose brief career from 
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department store to Cook County hospital is 
given. If it were known that the depart- 
ment stores of New York and Chicago were 
paying a minimum wage of eight dollars, 
you would see an hegira from Kenosha and 
Grand Rapids and Muskegon, yes, and from 
Rhinebeck and Haverstraw and Millerton, to 
the great cities, and in the end the ranks of 
vice would be recruited as never before. 

The commission blames over-hours and de- 
bility for the laxity of moral fiber and lays 
moral degeneration at the door of over- 
fatigue. Let the commission take a stand, 
as the writer has, at the exits of these 
great stores and garment factories and see 
the gay, laughing, chattering mob as _ it 
throngs out the _ streets. The . pale, 
anaemic, or sad are rare; shabby clothing is 
unknown; pumps, gauze stockings, stylish 
clothes, and extreme hats are the rule. 

In my opinion, three principal factors are 
to be considered in looking for a remedy. 
The first, hardly considered by the investi- 
gators, is environment. Better treatment at 
work places is very well, but the matter is 
beyond that. Responsibility is on the whole 
community. These girls should have respec- 
table, comfortable, and agreeable places 
wherein to get lodging and food at moderate 
prices. Such places are so few in New York 
in proportion to the number needed that 
they can hardly be said to exist at all, and no 
doubt in Chicago also. It is the same with 
properly supervised places of amusement. 

The second matter concerns the churches, 
Christian and Jewish. How often are these 
matters brought up? How much responsi- 
bility do their ministers feel on this. great 
question? In dealing with it do they blame 
and exhort the man as much as the woman? 
Are they working for better housing, lodging, 
and amusement conditions in their own com- 
munities, and trying to arouse the public 
conscience in such matters? Or are they 
content with blaming the employers and ex- 
cusing the girls because the pay is so small! 

Finally, the arraignment should be brought 
against the lowered moral sentiment of mod- 
ern society. This has been so pervaded by 
salacious theatrical performances, and sug- 
gestive fiction, that even the sense of de- 
cency is no longer to be relied upon. The 
whole tone of social purity has been greatly 
relaxed, in my belief, to the detriment of 
public morals at large. One sees scenes in 
a theatre that make one of midddle age gasp, 
while around sit young men and girls, their 
minds inevitably tainted. If this is true in 


the upper ranks, can we wonder that the 
lower are also becoming more lax? This is 
a more dangerous contagion than any mi- 


crobe or bacillus. A recent novel by a bril- 
liant writer, recently deceased, treats of 
adultery on page after page. The guilty 
heroine loses no caste, suffers no moral or 
other degradation in her own eyes or that 
of the world. Finally the crime is con- 
doned by her forgiving husband, and _ her 
drunken lover is married to a pure but shal- 
low girl who catches him on the rebound. 
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This book, and hundreds like it, are poison- 
ing young minds all about us and the whole 
community is silently paying the penalty as 
vice here and there raises its horrid head in 
most unexpected places. : ‘ 

The old morality, the life of purity, thrift, 
sobriety, the family tie—it is the neglect of 
these, in a foolish seeking after novel rem- 
edies, which is sapping the very basis of so- 
ciety. Such reforms as increasing wages, 
shortening hours, or making hard work 
pleasant, are well enough in their way. But 
unless life is to be lived on a basis of real 
morality, they are only a whitening of sep- 
ulchres. 

JosepH D. HoLmeEs. 
New York. 


[Mr. Holmes is in substantial accord with 
the report of the Chicago Vice Commission 
which declared that “until the hearts of men 
are changed we can hope for no absolute 
annihilation of the social evil,’ and “religion 
and education alone can correct the greatest 
curse which to-day rests upon mankind.” 
In other words, it is more a moral than an 
economic problem. 

Nevertheless, the commission held that 
“one of the chief reasons girls enter the life 
of prostitution is evidently the economic one. 
They cannot live on the wages paid them.” 
(Page 281.) 


Discussing department stores and other 
mercantile establishments, the commission 
(page 43) found: “Hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of girls from country towns, and 
those born in-the city but who have been 
thrown on their own resources, are compelled 
to live in cheap boarding or rooming houses 
on the average wage of six dollars.” By 
close figuring, the commission finds that a 
girl might live on eight dollars—but not on 
six—and draws the conclusion: “Is it any 
wonder that a tempted girl who receives only 
six dollars per week working with her hands, 
sells her body for twenty-five dollars per 
week when she learns there is a demand for 
it and men are willing to pay the price?” 

The commission acknowledges its lack of 
statistics, as Mr. Holmes points out, but it 
gives a number of convincing cases. Even 
granting that 80 or 85 per cent of depart- 
ment store girls live at home without ex- 
pense (though the Consumers’ League would 
challenge the claim), the remaining 20 or 
I5 per cent would be large in number in 
either New York or Chicago. 

Every rescue home and mission for fallen 
girls sooner or later has had to face the 
question of wages as one of its major prob- 
lems, and to ponder that ancient saying, 
which must have had some basis in experi- 
ence: “Poor but honest.”—Ep.] 


CIVILIZED-SYPHILIZED 
To THE Epitor: 


I am glad to see in THE Survey for July 8 
that Clause 79 of the Page law has been de- 
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clared unconstitutional. I would have been 
very glad if that section of the law had pro- 


_vided for the examination of all persons, male 


as well as female; but as it provided only for 
the examination of women, I th‘; it was 
unfair. 

Ordinary examinations for venereal dis- 
cases are at best but poor make-shifts. Many 
cases are overlooked. Where disease is de- 
termined, in the class of people for whom 
Clause 79 was intended, much damage has al- 
ready been done by them. It is, therefore, im- 
portant to know just how many of the un- 
fortunates committed to our prisons are af- 
fected by venereal disease discoverable through 
the most modern methods known to present- 
day medical science; for even under the ob- 
servation of men of high standing as clin- 
icians, having at their command all the wealth 
of laboratory research applied to the deter- 
mination of venereal disease by modern bac- 


_ teriologic methods, some of the cases, par- 


ticularly gonorrhea, have escaped detection. 

In dealing with venereal diseases we must 
remember that for hundreds of years all Eu- 
rope, and all the colonies that Europe supplied, 
were in the grasp of the pox as well as of the 
plague. The common oaths, “A pox on you,” 
and “Plague take you,’ are to some extent 
proofs of this statement. So poxed was Eu- 
rope that for a long time they did not separate 
the poxes. The great pox, or syphilis of the 
adult, included all venereal diseases. The 
small pox, because it was chiefly a children’s 
disease, and the “chicaine” pox or chicken-pox, 
a trifling pox, were all one to most of Europe, 
even after the time of Columbus. Europe was 
civilized-syphilized. So is America. 

The diagnosis and treatment of venereal dis- 
eases in a prisoner should cover the diagnosis 
and treatment of all departures from health, 
whether in man or in woman. It is quite as 
important for us to know the physiological, 
pathological, psychological, and _ sociological 
history of a man or woman, as it is to have 
a photograph of the outside of the body he 
lives in and to have his finger-prints and other 
means recorded for identification. We want to 
make an all-around diagnosis before treatment. 
Penitentiaries are not making people penitent, 
any more than physicians are successfully 
treating people before they make a diagnosis. 

The truth is, we are commencing at the 
wrong end of our investigation of this great 
division of the social problem. We ought to 
teach our mothers how and what to teach their 
children. We ought to provide occupation, 
education, training, for our children. We 
ought to provide decent wages and living con- 
ditions for our people. And when our people 
come to marry (and there would be more mar- 
riages if the people were paid living wages) 
we ought to have an office and a bureau of 
records where men and women who come for 
a license to marry might, without cost, meet a 
man or woman physician who would tell them 
the truth about the marriage question and its 
relation to venereal diseases. We ought to 


_™ have a system of sex teaching for mothers that 
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would make it possible for them to tell their 
children the truth when the first questions are 
asked by the child concerning the origin of its 
being. It is for the mother, and for her 
alone, to tell the child the truth when it first 
asks the question: “Mama, where did I come 
from?” 

We do not include venereal diseases in the 
report of our Health Bureau because venereal 
diseases are not reported by physicians. Neither 
are the other contagious diseases reported as 
they ought to be. We will never have com- 
municable diseases reported as they ought to 
be until municipalities are able to enforce the 
laws of their own making; until Health De- 
partments receive from each physician every 
day a written report—by number, not by name 
nor necessarily by location—of every new case 
of sickness occurring within the municipality, 
then we will be able to know something 
about all of the sick, venereal and otherwise, 


within our cities. 
GrorcE W. Goter, M.D. 
Health Officer, Rochester. 


STAGE CHILDREN - 
To THE EDIToR: 


A good many people who, like Francis Wil- 
son, would be very glad-to join in any really 
well considered effort to lessen or to do away 
with the evils of child labor, must feel a 
very deep regret that so much ammunition 
is being wasted on one of its minor phases. 
Whatever the merits of the debate in regard 
to the appearance of children upon the stage, 
it is evident that it arouses grave differences 
of opinion among intelligent thinkers. That 
being the case, a campaign that started out to 
attack unquestioned evils cannot very well 
benefit by being sidetracked for a purpose 
which some of its loyal friends cannot ap- 
prove. There is real work to be done, and 
undoubted, unmitigated, evils of much magni- 
tude to be fought. It will require all the re- 
sources that may be collected and all the co- 
operation that can be secured to fight them. 
When some of the big things that civiliza- 
tion demands have been attended to, it may 
then be time to study the more subtle and 
minor phases of the child labor problem. 

Beyond this present letter I do not pro- 
pose to enter the lists in this discussion. I 
am already quite busy enough on some other 
enterprises which seem to me more promising 
of useful results. But to very many other 
people besides the writer, it must appear that 
Mr. Wilson thus far has much the best of 
the argument. In the first place, it will be 
adinitted that he is intimately acquainted with 
the conditions of which he speaks, and that 
he is earnest and devoted to his cause, upon 
which he believes depends the welfare of 
many individuals, and, to some extent at 
least, the successful development of his most 
worthy art. None who know Mr. Wilson, 
either personally or by reputation will fail to 
realize fully that the matter is of little per- 
sonal interest to him, except as a lover of 
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justice and a friend of humanity. But the 
cause is one he believes in and thoroughly 
understands. It is probable that no such per- 
sonal acquaintance with actual facts is pos- 
sessed by any very large proportion of his 
opponents. ; 

Indeed it is possible that some of them 
never knew or ever saw a single “child of 
the stage.” The writer has happened to be- 
come acquainted with the circumstances of 
some of these player children, and is also 
fortunate in possessing the acquaintance of 
some grown-ups who were player children 
once upon a time, and would certainly con- 
sider it a gross injustice to themselves as well 
as to the public, if they had not been al- 
lowed to serve their happy apprenticeships 
amid such favorable surroundings. Perhaps 
very many others, like the writer, would 
hesitate to contribute even their modest bits 
to the anti-child labor movement if any of it 
was to be diverted towards the undoing of 
such children who, under no conceivable pos- 
sibility, would be anything like so well pro- 
vided for off the stage as they are on. 

Even if I am wrong in this, my original 
contention holds good that there are far 
more ghastly and threatening evils of child 
labor, to which all philanthropic people will 
agree, and a noble cause that may suffer if 
too many of its advocates go hunting for 
lesser evils while the big ones thrive. 

Henry A, BARKER. 

Providence. 


[Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, to 
whom THe Survey showed Mr. Barker’s let- 
ter, points out that the committee did not seek 
a discussion of stage children. It was forced 
into it by the aggressive attitude of the the- 
atrical managers and theirchampions. Thecom- 
mittee would have been quite willing, and so 
expressed itself to representatives of the the- 
atrical managers, to allow the present laws to 
remain unchanged until some of the abuses of 
child labor more generally recognized as flag- 
rant had been reduced. But when theatrical 
interests attempted, as in Massachusetts, 
Louisiana, and Illinois, to break down laws 
expressive of the sentiment of those states 
against child labor, it was obviously the com- 
mittee’s duty to defend the statutes. 

Mr. Lovejoy does not grant that the elim- 
ination of children from the stage would be 
“a gross injustice to themselves as well as to 
the public’. He asks what evidence there is 
to support the claim that children must con- 
tribute to the profits of employers in order to 
learn dramatic art, whereas they learn to 
sing and to play on musical instruments from 
private instruction and in public schools; 
learn elocution in schools of dramatic art; 
learn painting and drawing in art classes, and 
in all other branches may be advanced in 
learning and skill without such exploitation. 

Blanche Bates, who surely has an 
intimate knowledge of stage problems, said in 
the Dramatic Mirror of May 3: “In acting, 
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the one fundamental absolute requisite is 
imagination—imagination which can analyze 
and entirely comprehend a character in all 
its mental and physical aspects, and then can 
assume them so vividly that others are com- 
pelled to see the character in the same way. 
This is precisely what the stage does not teach 
the child. The stage instructs him to imitate, 
not to imagine.” Regarding prominent 
actresses who were stage children, she says, 
“Tt is quite as fair to say that these actresses 
have achieved their rank at the front of their 
profession in spite of their early connection 
with the stage, as to insist that they won suc- 
cess because of their environment.” 

The appearance of a child for a few min- 
utes on the stage is not like an eleven-hour 
day in a cotton mill, but it has not been 
demonstrated that, considering the attendant 
circumstances—irregular hours, loss of sleep, 
exposure in travel, introduction to abnormal 
surroundings, long rehearsals without pay— 
it is less hazardous, to the child. Miss Bates 
covered these points specifically in an article 
in THe Survey for August 5. 

As far as the attitude of the children 
themselves is concerned, the National Child 
Labor Committee thus far has found no in- 
stances of child laborers in any branch of 
industry who want to be taken from 
their work. The little boy working in 
the dust of the coal breaker; the mold- 
boy on the night shift of a glass factory; 
the 10-year-old girl working an eleven-hour 
night in a southern cotton mill; the 6-year- 
old oyster-shucker, are alike devoted to their 
work and, in common with their employers, 
regard the efforts of the committee as an un- 
welcome intrusion. So important a ques- 
tion cannot be answered to the satisfaction of 
the public by children too young to judge of 
their own best interests, any more than it 
can by Francis Wilson and other managers 
who, however eminent in their profession, are 
partizans because of the stage children they 
employ.—Ed. ] 


STOP OVERCROWDING AT SOURCE 
To THE EDITor: 


I was very much interested in your edi- 
torial, Overcrowding must be Stopped. I 
believe that one of the ways to stop it is to 
begin at the port of entry. Overcrowding 
begins at our foreign shipping ports. There 
is crowding on the docks, crowding in state- 
rooms and dining saloon. Immigrants arriv- 
ing at Ellis Island are crowded in pens by 
day; at night they sleep on iron shelves. 

They eat anywhere or anyhow, learning, if 
they have not learned it at home, that human 
beings may be packed like cattle in a cattle- 
car and live. They leave the island to stay 
with friends or relatives, and there is more 
crowding. . 

If by chance all this brings them to our hos- 
pitals or public institutions, they find more 
crowding. 

It is not enough to deprive our patients of 
all privacy by placing them in wards; the 
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overflow sleep upon the floor or in the halls. 

If the child goes to an institution or re- 
formatory, he is given one of many beds set 
close together. If he ever believed that pri- 
vacy is one of the decencies of life he is 
taught to change his faith. 

Our schools have insanitary and unpro- 
tected toilet rooms, crowded school rooms, 
inadequate coat rooms. How can we expect 
the dweller in the tenement to believe in the 
evil of congestion when such vast sums are 
spent upon institutions that are perpetual con- 
gestion exhibits? 

At our immigration stations, model téne- 
ments or apartments should be built in which 
families could be housed during detention. 
The administration force should include do- 
mestic science teachers who should instruct 
the people in things necessary to make life 
comfortable and sanitary in a city tenement: 
The use of gas, the disposal of garbage and 
refuse, the use of plumbing, of pulley clothes 
lines and fire-escapes; the rules regulating 
school attendance and vaccination; how to se- 
cure birth certificates and working papers. 
Such an apprenticeship to people used for the 
most part to the methods of country life 
would save them much suffering and discom- 
fort, and it would save the city more than 
its cost in relieving it of the burden of cor- 
recting evils due to ignorance rather than to 
wrong intentions. 

Minerva P. NicHots. 

Brooklyn. 
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A New Vacation HomeThe University 
Settlement of New York announces the open- 
ing of a vacation house for social workers on 
the property recently presented by Mrs. How- 
land in memory of Gen. Joseph How- 
land. The estate comprises 225 acres, 
and is situated at Fishkill on the Hudson, 
near the base of Mt. Beacon. The vacation 
home for social workers is a well constructed 
old brick Manor House and at the present 
time has accommodatiuns for ten or fif- 
teen. The rates are to be $1.50 a day for 
transients, and $8 a week. The property, of 
which a part is used for a summer camp 
for boys, is divided into three parts; the main 
part, on which the old manor house is situ- 
ated, is studded with beautiful shade trees of 
unusual variety, and touches at the western 
end the Fishkill creek. The place is reached 
by train or boat. The surrounding country 
affords many attractive walks particularly 
on the hills to the east. As a part of the 
work of the settlement, this new departure 
is a unique one. The property could not be 
used entirely as a stmmer camp, and the 
manor house was entirely unsuited for the 
use of the boys, the settlement authorities 
therefore decided to use the house as. above 
indicated. There is an unusually fine pipe 
organ in the house which is in very good 
condition and it is planned, from time to 


time, to have the instrument played upon by 
organists of note. 


Connecticut's Reformatory.—The state of 
Connecticut is fortunate in securing as super- 
intendent for the new reformatory at Cheshire, 
for boys, between sixteen and twenty-five, 
Warden Garvin who for twelve years has had 
charge of the state prison. Mr. Garvin is an 
old disciple and follower of Z. R. Brockway 
and knows and practices the best reformatory 
methods and principles. He is succeeded at 
the prison by Mr. Garner of Michigan City. 


Details in State Estimates—The recom- 
mendations of Henry C. Wright in his report 
on Methods of Fiscal Control of State Insti- 
tutions (see THe Survey for April 22 and 
May 20) have been in part incorporated in 
law in New York. The governor has signed 
a bill which amends the charities law by strik- 
ing out the words “in minute detail,” as used 
in defining how the fiscal supervisor of chari- 
ties shall pass upon estimates, and has sub- 
stituted for it “in such detail as may be re- 
quired by the fiscal supervisor.” Under this 
new wording the fiscal supervisor may require 
estimates to be submitted in detail, but he may 
pass on them in aggregates, and in this form 
certify them to the comptroller. This will re- 
lieve his office of much of the petty detail with 
which it has been encumbered, so that now it 
may study opportunities for attaining large 
economies which have been neglected. 


SEX HYGIENE 


A list.of beoks on education with reference to sex 
recommended by the National Vigilance Committee 


Chapman, Rose W. 
The Moral Problem of the Children, 25c. 


Dock, Lavinia L. 


Hygiene and Morality $1.35 
Hall, Winfield S. 

Reproduction and Sexual Hygiene, $1.06 
Henderson, Charles W. 

Education with Reference to Sex, $1.50 


Lyttelton E, 
Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, $1.00 


Morley, Margaret W. 


The Renewal of Life, $1.25 
Morrow, M. D., Prince A. 

Social Diseases and Marriage, $3.19 
Saleeby, Caleb W. 

Parenthood and Race Culture, $2.65 


Willson, M. D., Robert N. 
The American Boy and the Social Evil,$1.00 


Willson, M. D., Robert N. 
The Nobility of Boyhood, . , 50c. 
(Contained in The American Boy and the Social Evil) 


By Mail, Postpaid, of 
THE SURVEY, 105 E. 22d St., New York 


— 


Books on 


V acation 


again. 


book on your vacation. 


Now’s the time to read. Work is lighter, days 
are longer, summer tempts to mulling over printed 
pages. Get thoroughly acquainted with one good 
Make it a part of your 
holiday that will count when hard work begins 
Let us mail the book you want direct to your summer address. 


Just send us the name of the book, your name and camp-site, your 
check, and the date you want it mailed. Ever hear of anything easier ? 
Any one of these four for first choice: 


Twenty Years at 


Hull House 


Jane Addams’ autobi- 
ography. One of the 
great books in the so- 
cial field. A book you 
will surely read some 
day. No time better 
than this, time. A 
clear statement of 
her social philosophy. 


$2.50 


Social Forces 


Edward T. Devine’s 
latest book. A small 
book, but brim full of 
his social message; 
terse, a compact stim- 
ulant. As widely re- 
viewed and as widely 
praised by discrimin- 
ating reviewers as the 
“best sellers” of fiction. 
Good as a gift book. 


$1.25 


Homestead 


By Margaret F. By- 
ington. A _ clear - cut, 
cameo-like picture — 


| almost a moving-pic- 


ture of an industrial 
center in all its social 


|and civic aspects. A 


book for every social 
worker. One of the 
Pittsburgh Survey set, 
but complete in itself. 


$1.70 


Our Slavic Fellow 
Citizens 
By Emily Greene 
Balch. A large book, 
good all through. A 
fascinating study of 
the sturdy races that 
have gained such a 
firm foothold in the 
work-ranks of Amer- 
1Ca. Pictures as 
good as the text. 


$2.50 


Social Service Here’s a list of the books most in demand at 


Best Sellers 


to read on the train home. 
read all of these: 
One Thousand Homeless Men. 


Solenberger. $1.25. 
Handbook of Settlements. 


and Albert J. 
The Almshouse. 


Addams. $1.25. 


Or 


Kennedy. 
By Alexander Johnson. 
Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. 


The Survey's book counter at the National Con- 


ference of Charities and Correction at Boston. 


Nearly every out-of-town member took a book 


By Alice Willard 


By Robert A. Woods 
$1.50. 
$1.25. 


By Jane 


Twenty Xeans at Hull House. By Jane Addams. 


$2.50. 
Vocational Guidance. 
cents 
Hygiene and Morality. 


By Meyer Bloomfield, 66 


By Lavinia L. Dock, 


Oo. 
The Good Neighbor. By Mary E. Richmond, 64 


cents. 
Housing Reform, By 


Joseph Lee. $1.10 
Homestead. 
The Steel Workers. 


Of course you'll have THE SURVEY follow you. 


i Lawrence Veiller. 
Constructive and Preventive 


By Margaret F. Byington. 
By John A. Fitch. 


$1.25. 
Philanthropy. By 


$1.70. 
$1.73. 


Some bought a suitcase fulle -Have you 


New Basis of Civilization. By Simon N. Pat- 


ten. $1.08 


Friendly 2 Visiting. By 


Social Forces. 
Social 


Richard C. Cabot. 


Women and the Trades 


ler, $1.72 
Care of Destitute. 


By Edward T. Devine. 
Service and the 


Mary EE. Richmond. 
$1.25. 
Art. of Healing. By 
$1.08. 

By Elizabeth B. But- 


Neglected and Delinquent 


Children. By Homer Folks. $1.08. 


Pay Envelopes. 


By James Oppenheim. 
paceeree Our Schools. By Leonard P. Ayres. ° 


$1.35. 


The Great White Plague. By Edward O. Otis. 


Work-Accidents and the Law. 


man. $1. 


By Crystal East- 


Our Sn Fellow-Citizens. By Emily G. Balch. 


Two special 


and specially good series of articles right through the summer. 


CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


y 


Wages and Hours of Labor. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


FEDERAL REPORT ON 
THE STEEL WORKERS 


The Federal Bureau of Labor has gone 
the Pittsburgh Survey one better. It not 
only shows from authoritative sources 
that the Survey did not misrepresent the 
facts as to hours, Sunday work, and 
wages in the steel industry, but it demon- 
strates very clearly that in its desire to 
be fair, it greatly understated the situa- 
tion. The Pittsburgh Survey estimates 
that one man in five worked seven days 
each week; the Bureau of Labor, in its 
investigation of 344 iron and steel plants 
—practically all those in the United 
States—found one man in three working 
seven days a week. 

On August 1, the secretary of com- 
merce and labor transmitted to the Sen- 
ate the first volume of its report on Con- 
ditions of Employment in Iron and Steel 
Industry in the United States, entitled 
In_ this 
report, the twelve-hour day is con- 
demned and Sunday work is declared to 
be, to a considerable extent, for ‘‘com- 
mercial purposes” only. At the same 
time it is pointed out that a seven-day 
week for the workmen is unnecessary 
even where on account of “metallurgical 
necessity” there must be continuous 
operation. A system can be adopted, as 
Tue Survey has often pointed out, that 
will give each worker one day of rest in 
seven. 

The investigation was made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor in response to a Senate 
resolution of June 23, 1910, introduced 
by Senator Borah. A summary of the 
volume will be included in the next 
Bulletin of the bureau. 

The following statement was given to 
the press by Commissioner Neill: 


To judge by these extracts, the report is 
remarkable for its vigor, insight, and in- 
clusiveness. 
strikingly in any study of the labor condi- 
tions in the iron and steel industry in the 
United States is the extent to which the 
twelve hour day and a week of seven days 
still prevail in this industry. 

This report includes only the special iron 
and steel occupations that are closely con- 
nected with nroduction. Repair men are not 
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The fact that stands out most 


included, and the number in other occupations 
included which necessarily require work when 
productive operations are shut down is a 
very small percentage. Yet out of over 90,- 
ooo employes covered in this report the cus- 
tomary working week of one-third of them 
was a seven-day week, Sunday not differing 
from other days. Approximately one-fourth 
of the 90,000 employes worked eighty-four 
hours or over per week, which, in effect, 
means a twelve-hour day every day in the 
week, including Sunday. 

The investigation further developed that the 
seven-day working week was not confined to 
the blast furnace department where there is 
a metallurgical necessity for continuous opera- 
tion, and in which department nine-tenths. of 
the employees worked seven days a week; 
but it was also found that to a considerable 
extent in other departments, where no such 
metallurgical necessity can be claimed, pro- 
ductive work was carried on on Sundays just 
as on other days of the week. For example, 
in some establishments the Bessemer con- 
verters, the open hearth furnaces, and bloom- 
ing, rail, and structural mills were found ope- 
rating seven days a week for commercial rea- 
sons only. 

The hardship of ‘a twelve-hour day and a 
seven-day week is still further accentuated 
by the fact that every week or two weeks, 
as the case may be, when the employes on 
the day shift are transferred to the night 
shift and vice. versa employes remain on 
duty without relief either eighteen or twenty- 
four consecutive hours, according to the prac- 
tice adopted for the change of shift. The 
most common plan to effect this change of 
shift is to work one shift of employes on 
the day of change through the entire twenty- 
four hours, the succeeding shift working the 
regular twelve hours when it comes on duty. 
In some instances the change is effected by 
having one shift remain on duty eighteen 
hours and the succeeding shift work eighteen 
hours. 

That much of the Sunday labor in the steel 
industry is no more necessary than in other 
industries is shown conclusively by the fact 
that during the investigation made in 1910 
by the Bureau of Labor into the conditions 
of lahor in the Bethlehem Steel Works, the 
president of the U. S. Steel Corporation di- 
rected the rigid enforcement of a resolution 
adopted three years previously, cutting out a 
large part of Sunday work except in the blast 
furnace department. Even in the blast furnace 
department where there is a metallurgical ne- 
cessity for continuous operation day and night 
throughout seven days of the week, there is 
practically nothing except the desire ta econo- 
mize in the expense of production that pre- 
vents the introduction of a system that would 
give each employee one day of rest out of 
the seven. 

Other industries where continuous opera- 
tion is necessary have found it entirely prac- 
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ticable to devise a system by which one day 
of rest out of each seven could be secured 
for each employe; and since the beginning 
of this investigation a committee of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute has taken up 
this subject and has proposed a plan which 
gives each employe one day of rest each 
week, and which does away with the twenty- 
four or the eighteen hours of consecutive 
work now required when changing from the 
day shift to the night shift. The plan is now 
being given a test in a few plants, but it is 
too early yet to state-how satisfactory it will 
prove or to what extent it may be adopted 
generally throughout the iron and steel indus- 
try. 


THE GALLING WEEKLY 
SCHEDULES OF WORK 


The tables of the report are as ex- 
plicit and condemning with respect to the 
working day as they are with respect to 
the working week. Of the 90,599 em- 
ployes covered, working hours were re- 
ported for 90,564; of this number 44,993 
(49.68 per cent) had’a working week of 
seventy-two hours, or over, which is, in 
effect, at least a twelve-hour day for six 
days a week. Approximately one-third 
of all the employees (31.17 per cent) had 
a regular working week of more than 
seventy-two hours, which practically 
means some work on Sunday. Over. 22,- 
000 (24.63 per cent of all) had a work- 
ing week of eighty-four or more hours, 
which means at least twelve hours every 
day of the week, including Sunday. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of all the em- 
ployes had a working week of over 
sixty hours; 10.8 per cent of all the em- 
ployes had a working week of just sixty 
hours, while only 15.81 per cent. had a 
working week of less than sixty hours. 
Of these unnatural working schedules, 
the report says: 


During the investigation those in charge of 
plants have in their discussions with repre- 
sentatives of the bureau frequently empha- 
sized the fact that the men working these 
very long hours are not kept busy all the 
time. To some extent this is perfectly true; 
but the employees in question during the en- 
tire period are on duty and subject to orders; 
they are not, except in rare instances, al- 
lowed to leave the plant. It is not simply 
the character or the continuity of the work, 
but the fact that in the case of the eighty- 
four hour a week worker something over one- 
half of each twenty-four hours—more than 
three-fourths of his waking hours—is spent 
on duty in the mills, which is of significance 
to the worker and his family. 
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An added significance attaches to the con- 
ditions of labor here described as charac- 
teristic of the iron and steel industry when 
we-consider that the general tendency in 
other industries for years past has been 
towards a shorter working day. Years ago 
the ten hour day became almost a standard; 
since that time further reductions have 
brought the working day to nine and in many 
cases to eight‘hours, and this reduction has 
been accomplished by a part holiday on Satur- 
day. It is therefore, in striking contrast to 
this general tendency in other industries to 
find in a great basic industry such as that 
part of the iron and steel industry covered 
in this report that approximately only 15 per 
cent of the 90,000 employes in special iron 
and steel occupations work less than sixty 
hours per week and almost 50 per cent work 
seventy-two hours or over per week. 


LOW-PAY LEVELS 
MARK THE TRADE 


Another striking characteristic of the 
labor conditions in the iron and steel in- 
dustry is the large proportion of unskilled 
workmen in the labor force, recruited 
very largely from the ranks of recent 
immigrants. For the industry as a whole, 
not far from one-half of the 90,599 em- 
ployes in the productive iron and steel 
occupations included within this Federal 
investigation were reported as unskilled 
workmen. In the blast furnace depart- 
ment, the iargest single department in 
the industry, more than two-thirds of 
the 24,722 employes were unskilled la- 
borers, a large proportion of whom do 
not yet speak or understand English; and 
even in the south the number of immi- 
grants employed in the industry is rap- 
idly increasing. The report states: 


Taking the employes in all occupations in 
the industry, nearly 60 per cent are foreign 
born, and nearly two-thirds of the foreign 
born are of the Slavic races. Large as is 
the proportion that unskilled labor forms of 
the total labor force in the iron and steel 
industry, steel experts have noted the fact 
that the tendency of recent years has been 
steadily toward the reduction in the number 
of highly skilled men employed and the es- 
tablishment of the general wage on the basis 
of common or unskilled labor. Nor is this 
tendency likely to diminish, since each year 
sees a wider use of automatic appliances which 
unskilled labor can easily be trained to handle. 

Of the total of 90,509 employes, 8,405, or 
9.30 per cent, earned less than fourteen cents 
per hour, 10,883, or 12.01 per cent, earned 
fourteen and under sixteen cents, and 25,535, 
or 28.18 per cent earned sixteen and under 
eighteen cents. Thus 44,013, or 40.57 per cent 
of all the employes, received less than eighteen 
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cents per hour. Those earning eighteen and 
under twenty-five cents per hour numbered 
22,075, Or 25.36 per cent, while 22,711, or 25.07 
per cent, earned twenty-five cents and over. 
A few very highly skilled employees received 
$1.25 per hour; and those receiving fifty cents 
and over per hour numbered 3,915, or 4.32 
per cent of all employees. 

In general it may be said that earnings of 
less than eighteen cents per hour represent 
unskilled labor. The group earning eighteen 
and under twenty-five cents per hour repre- 
sents semi-skilled workmen, while those earn- 
ing twenty-five cents and over per hour are 
skilled employes. The most common rate 
per hour for unskilled labor in the New 
England district was fifteen cents; in the 
Eastern district thirteen and fourteen cents; 
in the Pittsburg district sixteen and seven- 
teen cents; in the Great Lakes and Middle 
West district fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen 
cents; and in the Southern district ten, twelve 
and one-half, thirteen, and thirteen and one- 
half cents. 


It will be remembered! that in the 
statement which Charles M. Cabot, a 
Boston stockholder of the United States 
Steel Corporation, wished to send to his 
fellow stockholders, John A. Fitch sum- 
med up labor conditions in the industry 
as follows :? 

A daily and weekly schedule of hours both 
shockingly long; a system of speeding which 
adds overstrain to overtime; and, crowning 


all, a system of repression that stifles initiative 
and destroys healthful citizenship. 


Secretary Trimble, in resisting Mr. 
Cabot’s plan before the courts, declared 
that Mr. Fitch’s article was 
sensational and does not truthfully or fairly 


describe the conditions with which it purports 
to deal. 


The Federal investigators are still to 
be heard from on Mr. Fitch’s second 
charge. But here is a tremendous bud- 
get of authoritative facts in support of 
the first charge; and, indirectly but with 
almost equal explicitness, of the third. 
For it is scarcely probable that any body 
of men 22,000 strong would submit to 
twelve hours a day seven days a week 
as a permanent schedule and that thou- 
sands more would submit to schedules 
scarcely less reasonable, were they not 
subject to forms of repression such as 
must stifle initiative and, more than the 
distorted working week itself, destroy 
healthful citizenship. 


1THn SuRVEY, July 22, p. 591. 
2American Magazine, March, 1911. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN 
THE BAPTIST CHUCH 


The report of the Social Service Com- 
mission of the Baptist Church directs’ 


. special attention to these dangers to the 


home: divorce and low wages that make 
wage-earning by mothers necessary, 
alcoholism and the social evil, Sunday 
rest and the substitution of decent op- 
portunities for amusement for debasing 
commercialized pleasure. The report 
recommends that special study be given 
to the problems of monopoly and to 
the needs of rural and of industrial com- 
munities. It submits a very complete 
program to improve the family, the 
church, the community, and the condi- 
tions of industrial life, together with 
recommendations for the first steps to 
be taken to carry out the program. These 
recommendations include the creation of 
an agency for carrying on moral and 
religious education; the stimulation of 
the work of the country church; the 
adoption of the commission’s social ser- 
vice program as the program of the Bap- 
tist church; the employment of a paid 
secretary by the commission; and the 
calling of a general council of all relig- 
ious and temperance bodies to consider 
action for the improvement of social 
conditions. 
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-_ Among the members of the commis- 
sion are Dr. S. Z. Batten, chairman 
Charles R. Henderson, Walter Rauschen- 
bush, and Shailer Mathews. 


THE MADISON SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


_ Under the auspices of the University 
Pastors’ Association, which represents 
five denominations, a unique School of 
Religion was held during the ten days 
ending July 28, at Madison, Wis., in the 
Y. M. C. A. hall of the state university. 

The school was intended primarily for 
pastors of country churches. Thirty- 
five ministers representing eight denomi- 
nations and three states attended. The 
entire expenses of eight of the Presby- 
terians were borne by the Church and 
Country Life Department of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions. Be- 
sides many casual visitors, there were 
Students from the University Summer 
School which brought the total registra- 
tion to sixty. Camp Comfort was fitted 
up on the lake shore of the university 
farm for the accommodation of members. 

It is significant that several of the 
rural pastors were graduates of univer- 
sities and theological schools, and had 
taken their degrees as Doctors of Phil- 
osophy. 

The school was the outgrowth of a 
conference held on the call of the same 
group of young ministers last summer, 
to which a number of pastors of rural 
churches came who discussed, more or 
less informally, problems of country life 
as affecting and affected by the country 
church. There was a demand for an 
organized and systematic presentation of 
material and discussion, which resulted 
in the school of this summer. 

It was the co-6peration of public in- 
stitutions for social welfare in Wisconsin 
and in Chicago which made possible the 
program of the school. The Presbyterian 
Board of Missions furnished the expert 
discussion of country church finance in 
five lectures by Rev. Moses Breeze, and 
through their Department of Church and 
Country Life was secured the series 
of ten lectures by Rev. W. : 
Holmes of Watertown, Conn.; treat- 
ing historically of country life prob- 
lems, especially those of the church. 
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Other bodies which cooperated by fur- 
nishing speakers were the Wisconsin 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, the 
Wisconsin Federation of Churches, 
through its Social Service Commission, 
the State Board of Health, the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Y. M. C. A., the Chicago Vice 
Commission, the Chicago City Club, and 
the Wisconsin Institute of Religious 
Education. The last also conducted a 
Bible School for children in Madison at 
the same time, which was incidentally a 
clinic for the members of the School of 
Religion. 

Members of the faculty of the College 
of Agriculture who were personally in- 
terested in the purposes of the school 
presented the technical and ethical as- 
pects of agriculture. 

There were three sessions daily and 
the time was divided between regular 
curriculum work, lectures by experts, 
pertaining to such activities and enter- 
prises as are adapted to the communi- 
ties represented, and addresses by pul- 
pit orators and college presidents. 

The school closed with reports from 
all the members. These indicated the 
lines of social work for which there is 
acute need in each community repre- 
sented, and outlined the work planned 
for the coming year. All reported they 
would conduct sociological surveys 
of their communities, give attention 
to the matter of recreation, work for 
better schools, and forward the work 
of local improvement societies. A ma- 
jority included in their programs, har- 
vest home festivals, sane Fourth cele- 
brations, improvement of library facili- 
ties, measures for improving public 
health and morality, farmer’s institutes, 
rest rooms, lectures, country life con- 
ferences, and church federation. The 
Grange, the Society of Equity, liquor 
control, the telephone, the trolley, the 
cooperative store, the Big Sister move- 
ment, and the Vacation Bible School 
were also mentioned. 

The school was so successful that al- 
ready plans are under way for a school 
for the summer of 1912, along the same 
lines, with the addition of some courses 
and lectures for women, on phases of the 
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country life movement, particularly af- 
fecting them. 

Resolutions of thanks to the Univer- 
sity Pastors Association and all codper- 
ating bodies and persons closed the 
sessions, 


FIRST YEAR’S WORK OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA EPISCOPALIANS 


The committee on Christian Social 
Service of the Episcopal diocese of 
Pennsylvania has issued a report of its 
first year’s work. During this year the 
committee has made special study of 
divorce, education, health conditions, the 
social evil, and industrial accidents and 
compensation. The greater part of the 
report consists of a digest of results ob- 
tained in this study. All the subjects 
studied the committee believes have a di- 
rect bearing on the stability of the family. 

As practical measures for the improv- 
ing of conditions the report recommends 
uniformity in state laws on the subject 
of divorce, and educational work by the 
priesthood as one means of checking the 
social evil. For the welfare of the child 
and the young person they recommend 
support of movements already organized 
for preventing child labor, for vocational 
education, for public playgrounds, amuse- 
ment places, and school gardens. 

On the subject of industrial accidents, 
though the committee makes no definite 
recommendations for action, its sym- 
pathies are evidently with state insur- 
ance. For the protection of health 
they urge churchmen to support the local 
movements for better housing and sani- 
itation. 


SOCIAL AWAKENING OF 
'ONE CANADIAN CHURCH 


The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, believing that 
it is the duty of the church to show that 
Christian principles apply to human af- 
fairs, recently adopted a radical program 
of social reform. The church ought, 
says the statement issued by the as- 
sembly, 


to declare for the acknowledgment of the 
obligations of wealth; for the application of 
Christian principles to industrial associations 
of labor or capital; for a more equitable dis- 
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Halliday in Providence Journal. 


KEEP HIM OUT. 


tribution of wealth; for the abolition of pov- 
erty; for the protection of childhood; tor 
the safeguarding of working people from dan- 
gerous machinery; for compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents; for the regulation of 
working conditions in other ways; for one 
day’s rest in seven; for conciliation and arbi- 
tration in industrial disputes; for proper 
housing; for proper care of dependents and 
criminals and the prevention of crime and 
vice; for pure food and drugs; for whole- 
some recreation; and for international peace. 


Recommendations for the study of so- 
cial problems by ministers and their con- 
gregations follow this statement of what 
has hitherto been one of the most con- 
servative churches of Canada. 


THE BALTIMORE SOCIAL 
SERVICE CORPORATION 


The Social Service Corporation was 
created last spring in Baltimore to carry 
on a broad social work there and in oth- 
er parts of Maryland. In form it is a 
sociological trust though it is not monop- 
olistic in character. Its essential pur- 
pose is to secure administrative efficiency 
and financial strength and thereby to do 
a better and a larger work than would 
otherwise be possible. 

Organization is not yet perfected, but 
consists at present of the central body 
or holding company, called the Social 
Service Corporation; the Public Athletic 
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League, a large organization which car- 
ries on classes and holds games in the 
public parks, in settlement houses and 
elsewhere; the Lawrence Memorial As- 
sociation, a social settlement department, 
with two settlement houses ; a Boy Scouts 
Council, a promotive body for the state 
of Maryland; and the Social Workers’ 
Bureau, an organization that aims to 
reach many of the inactive men and 
women of the community and place them 
as volunteer workers in any organization 
that needs them and whose work the 
bureau can endorse. 

Those in the management of the cor- 
poration consider that it is capable of 
indefinite expansion, dependent only up- 
on success in its present fields of labor, 
the financial backing it secures and the 
creation of new opportunities for social 
activity. 


PREPARING FOR LIFE AS 
WELL AS FOR COLLEGE 


The belief held by many progressive 
educators for a number of years that col- 
lege entrance requirements prevent the 
public high schools from adapting their 
courses to the actual needs of school 
boys and girls was put forward with 
unusual interest in a report to the Na- 
tional Education Association which has 
been in annual session at San Francisco 
the past month. The report, written 
by nine principals, superintendents, and 
teachers, states that the high school 
period, above all others, should be the 
time for a boy or girl to discover his or 
her bent and to receive broadly voca- 
tional training, and that high school 
courses which include broad vocational 
instruction should no longer be discrim- 
inated against by colleges. 

Western colleges are far more liberal 
in practice than most of those in the 
East. The latter require a highly special- 
ized course, covering principally lan- 
guages and mathematics, so exacting as 
to make it impossible for the student to 
devote proper attention to subjects dic- 
tated by his actual needs. 

To overcome the present difficulty the 
committee recommended that colleges 
accept any well-planned high school 
course. The committee submits a defini- 
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tion of a well-planned course in such 
broad terms that educational values are 
retained while permitting wide variation 
in subjects, according to the needs and 
aptitudes of the student. Of fifteen re- 
quired units the committee recommends 
that eleven be of academic work and 
that four be left as a margin for addi- 
tional academic work or for mechanic 
arts, household science, commercial 
work, or any other kind of work that 
the best interests of the student appear 
to require. The committee adds: “No 
limitation should be imposed upon the 
use of the margin except that the in- 
struction should be given by competent 
teachers with suitable equipment in 
classes not too large, and that the stud- 
ent’s work should be of a satisfactory 
grade.” This recommendation is held 
to be vital to the progressive develop- 
ment of high schools. 

The report was heartily endorsed and 
the association made an appropriation to 
send it to colleges and to others inter- 
ested. The University of Chicago has 
recently adopted a plan even more liberal 
than the one suggested in the report. 


THISSSTREET TO BE 
A REAL PLAYGROUND 


Two little children run over within two 
weeks in Gault Court! These tragedies 
led some of Chicago’s social workers to 
renew their efforts to secure in this 
densely populated district better condi- 
tions for the hundreds of children who 
swarm there with no play space except 
the narrow, crowded street. 

After some swift agitation, a commit- 
tee representing the Juvenile Protective 
Association, the Playground Association, 
the Woman’s City Club, and the Lincoln 
Park Playground System called upon the 
mayor. The result was an. order that 
through August one block in Gault Court 
be closed to traffic and converted into a 
playground between eight in the morning 
and eight in the evening. The police will 
be instructed to allow no vehicles to pass 
except wagons having deliveries to make 
in the block. Although the present or- 
der holds only through August, it may 
be extended through September, when, 
if the experiment has justified itself, the 
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council will be asked to close the block 
permanently. 

Every effort will be made to prove the 
value of such a play zone in this district, 
both for its own sake and for the sake 
of showing what can be done in other 
similar places. The same organizations 
which advocated the closing of the street 
are trying to secure a leader for the 
improvised playground. The whole 
movement is a step toward a goal that 
has long been before many of the earn- 
est workers for the welfare of the city. 
With all her magnificent system of parks, 
Chicago has still many thousands of chil- 
dren totally out of reach of wholesome, 
safe recreation. Well equipped play cen- 
ters must come slowly. . If this experi- 
ment can be successfuly worked out it 
will demonstrate what sort of “emerg- 
ency measure’ may well be adopted 
while better plans are matured and ex- 
ecuted. 


PENSIONS GIVEN TO 
WIVES OF CONVICTS 


For the last two months, Missouri has 
had a law giving the judge of the Juve- 
nile Court of Kansas City the power to 
give pensions for the partial support of 
the widows or wives of convicts residing 
in his county when such women have 
children under fourteen years old. The 
pension is now being paid to fourteen 
women, the rate being $10 per month for 
the first child and $5 for each additional, 
the understanding being that the allow- 
ance is simply to supplement the mothér’s 
earnings from home work and to pre- 
vent her from having to work away 
from home. To see that this purpose is 
accomplished, a careful investigation is 
made at the beginning and the families 
are kept under the permanent care of a 
probation officer. Judge Edward E. 
Porterfield, who framed the law, thus de- 
scribes its origin and purpose: 

Last year we had in Juvenile Court more 
than two hundred (200) children under four- 
teen years of age whose mothers were widows 
and were compelled to work away from home 
for the support of themselves and their chil- 
dren. Thus they were necessarily neglecting 
their children. These children were 
rapidly and naturally becoming delinquent 
children, and if mildly delinquent we were 
sending them to the McCune Farm and if 
gravely delinquent, to the state training school 
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for boys, commonly known as the reform 


McCune Farm it costs $10 per 
month to support them. At the state train- 
ing school it costs our county $10 per month 
for the boys, and the administrative expenses 
cost the state $6.16 additional. Thus the cost 
to the state and county for boys is $16.16 per 
month. Often times with a $15 allowance 
per month a widowed mother is able to take 
care of five small children, with of course 
what she can earn at her home washing, sew- 
ing, baking bread, and the like. Therefore, 
this law is an economic measure, and it is. 
not necessary to say to THe Survey that a 
good mother is the best child-raising institu- 
tion on earth. Our McCune Farm for boys, 
being a farm of one hundred acres and which 
I shall not at this time undertake to describe, 
is a most excellent character building, citi- 
zen building institution, but no institution de- 
vised by man can equal a natural home with 
a good mother at the head for rearing chil- 
dren and making good citizens, 


The law is, of course, still in the ex- 
perimental stage, its supporters trusting 
that its success in Jackson county will 
lead to its extension throughout the 
state. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


OUR POLLING PLACES 


LOUIS H. PINK 
United Neighborhood Guild, Brooklyn 


Is it not odd that in a republic the su- 
preme act of self-rule should be per- 
formed in manner haphazard and in 
places unfit? 

The surroundings of all churches are 
dignified and quiet, often if not usually 
beautiful, chambers of legislative and ju- 
dicial bodies the world over are in keep- 
ing with the important functions there 
exercised. 

How different are the polling places, 
where the destiny of party, of city, state, 
and nation is determined. In New York 
city the polls are usually in small cigar 
stores or barber shops selected without 
regard to their fitness or the convenience 
of the voters. 

More than $125,000 each year is spent 
for their rent, much of which could be 
saved but for patronage. Throughout 
the city are public schools, libraries, court 
houses, municipal office buildings, and 
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department headquarters; why not use 
them? 

It is important that voting be conduct- 
ed amidst dignified surroundings, free 
from any possible shadow of the control 
of the district political leader. Fraud, 
trickery, undue influence, which might 
easily be possible in a place crowded, 
dark, out of the way, would be most diffi- 
cult in a public building. Loud-mouthed 
officials; browbeating and bullying vot- 
ers; the hustling in of men to vote on 
others’ names; the lining up of repeaters 
and men falsely registered from lodging 
houses; all these would thrive with diffi- 
culty, in a building consecrated to the ser- 
vice of the people. 

In a recent report to Mayor Gaynor by 
Raymond Fosdick, commissioner of ac- 
counts, the present method of selecting 
polling places is scored. The commis- 
sioner says: 

The election law provides that the Board 
of Elections shall designate the polling places 
for party primaries, for registration, and for 
general elections. By a custom long estab- 
lished, this function has virtually been abdi- 
cated in favor of the party organizations, 
and the selection of polling places has become 
a source of patronage for district captains. 
eae The adequacy and shape of the room, 
the question of ventilation, the location of 
the poll in the election district—in short, the 
consideration of the comfort and convenience 
of the voters themselves—appear to be left by 
the election officials, without investigation, to 
the representatives of the two dominant po- 
litical parties. 

Commissioner Fosdick’s investigation 
showed that in several instances the room 
where the booths were placed was so 
small that watchers had to remain out- 
side the guard rail where they could not 
properly perform their work. Because 
conditions in the Second Assembly Dis- 
trict of Brooklyn were especially deplor- 
able, the United Neighborhood Guild of- 
fered the use of its buildings as polling 
places free of charge, and at the same 
time petitioned that the schools, libraries, 
and other public buildings in the district 
be used as an experiment. 

Election officials should not be camp 
followers of the district leader, but ex- 
perts in their line. The law requires the 
Board of Elections to hold an examina- 
tion for candidates for inspectors, poll 
clerks, and ballot clerks. Last year it 
went through the form of holding an ex- 
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amination, but little intelligence was re- 
quired to pass, as the candidates were 
permitted to converse openly and written 
lists of answers were given out to the 
candidates, so that the answers in all of 
the papers were identical. New blood 
has been infused into the board by Mayor 
Gaynor and a repetition of this farce is 
unlikely. 

It is the idea of Commissioner Fosdick 
that business men, bankers, and law clerks 
should be chosen for election officers. He 
suggests that the hours of registration 
be changed “‘so as to substitute for the 
present four days of registration (be- 
tween the hours of 7.00 A. M. and 10.00 
P. M.) a week of registration (between 
the hours of 6 P. M. and 10.00 P. M. on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday, and from 7.30 A. M. 
to 10.30 P. M. on Saturdays).” This 
change would increase both the number 
of available men from whom election of- 
ficials can be selected and the opportuni- 
ties for the voters to register, and at 
the same time would make possible the 
use of school-houses for polling places. 

The examinations for election officials 
should be conducted by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. When a candidate 
passes he should be placed upon the 
eligible list and assigned year after year. 
At present the officials are selected for 
one year only and must be chosen from 
lists supplied by the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. Usually the officers 
are sent to duty in the districts where 
they reside. If they were unknown to 
the voters, to the local politicians, and 
the police, there would be less danger 
of bias or fraud. It is essential that 
some of the officials know the voters to 
guard against repeating and false regis- 
tration, but for this very purpose the 
party watchers are by law created. - 


PIONEERING BY 
EMPLOYERS 

PAUL U. KELLOGG 

Let us look at some of the factors 
which may have led the employers mak- 
ing up the National Electric Light As- 
sociation to put forward their advanced 
social program embracing accident re- 


1See page 730. The Social Program of th - 
tional Hlectrie Light ‘Association. eee 
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lief, sickness insurance, service annui- 
ties, savings, and profit-sharing. 

In the first place, theirs is pre- 
eminently an industry in which the en- 
gineering profession has played an im- 
portant part, and the plans proposed may 
be regarded as an application of the con- 
structive and schematic instincts of the 
engineer to the mutual relations of em- 
ployer and employe. It was a represent- 
ative of another engineering industry, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, which years 
earlier entered the field of accident re- 
lief and old age pensions with a system 
national in extent and importance. 

In the second place, the industry is a 
new one—scarcely three decades old. It 
has been natural for the attention of its 
leaders to be engrossed in new inven- 
tions and equipment, in the raising of 
capital, and in the relation of the busi- 
ness to the public. Their consideration 
of work conditions has been belated, 
but now that it has come, the industrial 
group has not been bound down by old 
trade or legal traditions. Steel making 
and the manufacture of harvest machin- 
ery, which are also new industries, have 
likewise shown leadership in applying 
the insurance idea to the wage con- 
tract. It was significant that at the 
public meeting of the association in New 
York, which packed the New Theatre, 
Secretary Nagle of President Taft’s cab- 
inet diplomatically paid his respects to 
the New York Court of Appeals,? which 
had so recently declared the state em- 
ployers liability law to be unconstitu- 
tional for imposing some of the obliga- 
tions which employers in these three new 
industries are willing to assume volun- 
tarily. 

To turn from these characteristics of 
the industry to its economic situation, 
three factors are to be noted. In the first 
place, many of the companies are prac- 
tically local monopolies ; they do not have 
to meet aggressive competition of their 
own kind in marketing light or power, 
and therefore there is not the incessant 

1“Say what you will,” said Mr. Nagle,” the con- 
stitution will yield—either by amendment or py 
judges that will respond to the recall or other 
form of the popular will. Ultimately that will 


control. It is not a question of constitutional law, 
but of sound policy as to what ought be done.” 


pressure to shave labor cost which would 
be true say in a local job printing plant. 
Further, as pointed out by Mr. Insull, 
an electric plant can only turn over its 
cash capital, say, once in five years. “Its 
interest account and its depreciation ac- 
count are more important than its wage 
account, and these can be kept down by 
faithfulness of service and the interest of 
the men.” More significant still, he ex- 
plained that “inasmuch as we are en- 
gaged in a monopoly business, we are 
subject to the public regulation of rates 
—at the hands of boards of aldermen, 
legislatures, public service commis- 
sions, and finally appeals to the courts. 
The final test of this welfare work will 
come when we propose to include these 
various matters in our cost to customers, 
which has to be passed on by the public 
authorities.” Thus while, in Mr. In- 
sull’s words, they “wanted to do a little 
good for their fellows, and leave the 
world better off for having come into 
it’—and the wish was applauded spon- 
taneously up and down the room—it was 
plain from what he said that these mana- 
gers, without at all disparaging the 
feelings that prompted them to act, 
are in a fortunate position to shift 
the expense of carrying out such plans 
upon the community’s shoulders. The 
matter was put more btutally by an en- 
gineer at the close of the meeting, who 
was overheard to explain it in this way: 
“The public service corporations are 
having their excess profits shaved closer 
and closer by the governmental commis- 
sions. These fellows are human. They’d 
rather give it to the men in the industry 
(office boys to presidents) than see it 
go altogether. They know sooner or 
later they can’t keep it themselves. And 
it’s a good thing in getting them increased 
loyalty.” 

Here another factor enters. In few 
businesses is continuity so important as 
in furnishing light and power. For 
the most part they must be furnished 
seven days a week; twenty-four hours a 
day. The industry is not like a mine 
where ore can be piled in great reserve 
mountains to tide over a flood, a break- 
down, or a strike. Unlike a string of 
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factories, work cannot be transferred 
from one unit to another. If labor trou- 
bles break out the every-day, every-hour 
service to the consumer is threatened. 
Therefore, upon these managers more 
than upon most, does it devolve to work 
out a scheme of stable labor supply; and 
this, more than any other factor, may 
explain the pioneering of the electricity 
purveyors in developing two of the 
plans put forward—the service annuities 
designed to hold their men to them, and 
the profit-sharing scheme, designed to 
make the company’s interest theirs. 

Those careful citizens who look with 
premonition at any increase in the public 
ownership of utilities, lest the great bulk 
of governmental servants gain an upper 
hand and bleed the public, cite as ex- 
amples the former activities of the postal 
employes before Congress, and the lob- 
bying at Albany by New York city 
police and school teachers. They might 
find similar dangers in these plans of the 
public service corporations to bind their 
employes’ self-interests compactly with 
their own into groups which could act 
politically and checkmate governmental 
control. An analogy is observable in 
such cities as Boston, where city work 
is practically all under civil service and 
where the jobs obtainable from certain 
public service corporations have been a 
chief resort of ward leaders during crit- 
ical campaigns. ; 

It would seem, however, that develop- 
ments in these directions are far less 
likely to follow, than in the direction of 
unduly binding the workers to a given 
master. Thus, to state an extreme case, 
a man of sixty-four, nine years in the 
employ of a company, would think twice 
before he refused to knuckle under to 
any gouging on the part of a foreman or 
protested against the exploitation of 
green men; thus John A. Fitch, in his 
incisive analysis of the Brooklyn Edison 
Company’s profit-sharing plant showed 
that in its detailed provisions it held back 
the amount accruing to an employe for a 
considerable period, during which time 
the amount might be declared forfeited 
by a committee on which the workers 
had no representation. This could be 

1TuE Survey, Aprill. 1911, 
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done for any reason which to the mind 
of this employers’ committee was suffic- 
ient. So far as the rules showed, if a 
man joined a union or if the size of his 
feet didn’t suit, the reason might be 
dubbed sufficient. A strike would auto- 
matically cut the men off from these 
profits with strings to them. 

And this, of the two types of profit- 
sharing which the committee recom- 
mends was the broader one, being that 
in which the profits are shared with all 
employes having a minimum period of 
service. The restricted type they offer as 
an alternative would limit the sharing 
of profits to “employes who, in the judg- 
ment of those to whom they are subordi- 
nate, render especially efficient service.” 
This year-to-year selection opens the 
way, at the hands of an irresponsible 
management, to all forms of coercion and 
repression. The committee emphasizes 
the fact that the “one object of profit- 
sharing is to have every employe also 
an owner.’ Obviously, such qualifying 
restrictions destroy any sense of rightful 
ownership. The committee declare 
themselves against any inkling of charity 
in their plan, but this would relegate the 
plan to a third and lesser estate—that 
a bounty to be granted or withheld at 
the good nature of those in authority, 
and to secure ends desired by them. This 
is not partnership “in the accepted sense 
of the term.” A farmer would not raise 
hogs on shares on this sort of an under- 
standing. 

Two things are to be noted in this con- 
nection. The committee has made some 
clarifying definitions. It describes wages 
as payment for work done—that is, pay- 
ment for so many hours manipulating an 
engine, or for so many articles turned 
out at so much a piece. But the man who 
does not waste the material he works in, 
or who keeps the repair-bill down on his 
machine, who.is at his post regularly and 
promptly so as not to hold up the rest 
of the crew, or who shows esprit du 
corps at every point, that man gives ser- 
vice which is worth a good deal over 
and above the wages due him. It is for 
the fidelity, efficiency, continuousness of 
this service that the various service-pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans are propos- 
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ed. They are recognition of value re- 
ceived—wealth created or conserved— 
which logically should be recompensed 
in as even-handed a way, without quib- 
bling, as the other and _ primary 
form of service is paid. The workman 
who is invited to participate in such a 
cooperative plan should be offered first 
of all a sure footing; and whenever 
awards are dependent upon the judg- 
ment of committees, the men should be 
fully represented. 

The leaders in the Electric Light As- 
sociation have shown a rare progressive- 
ness in publicly recognizing these less 
tangible forms of service, and in an- 
nouncing that these forms shall here- 
after receive financial due. It is to be 
hoped that they will not cripple that 
leadership by subverting this equity into 
forms of possible repression which 
would in the end destroy the very spirit 
of loyalty and work-enthusiasm which 
they have set out to encourage. Some- 
thing to pin to in this connection is the 
initiative and breadth of view shown by 
these leaders in framing their social pro- 
gram asa whole. They have it in them, 
if they will, to carry their confreres 
in the industry forward by another stage, 
as important as that marked by this 
year’s initial report. 

The second. point to be noted in con- 
nection with the service annuities and 
profit-sharing plans involves the public. 
These welfare plans, whatever their ulti- 
mate gains to an operating company, in- 
volve immediate cash outlay and the re- 
port insists that to be effective that out- 
lay should not be stinted in amount. A 
manager may believe in the ultimate 
gains to be derived, while his board or 
stockholders may on their part be skep- 
tical. The coercive features oltlined, 
however, are an immediate advantage, 
easily to be appreciated by the hard- 
headed stewards of a large capitaliza- 
tion, who may know nothing of the per- 
sonal relations existing between mana- 
ger and men, but who would be quick 
to reckon the importance of any plan 
which would reinforce administrative 
control. Plainly, the very features which 
have been described as socially objec- 
tionable are those which will win readiest 
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recognition in some companies, and once 
adopted, will yield slowest to change. 
This tendency is not to be minimized. 

It is here, however, that the public 
may be heard from. It will be asked, 
we have been told, to sanction the in- 
clusion of service annuities and profit- 
sharing expenses, in striking the balance 
between a fair return on-capital and the 
lowest cost to the consumer. These items 
are to go into the price paid by the lat- 
ter for electric lighting. Public service 
commissions are to be asked to approve 
them. If the items are a fair return for 
fair service on the part of public service 
employes, over and above what their 
wages pay for, the public will have no 
quarrel on this score. But if they are 
intrinsically a method of tying up par- 
ticular men to a particular employing 
concern, the public will kick at the 
pricks. They will have to be freed from 
any ulterior uses, and be sheerly and 
merely what they purport to be, if it is 
to pay for them in its bill. 

This brings us to a final motive factor 
which may have played a part in leading 
to the enunciation of this new range of 
labor policies on the part of these im- 
portant public service corporations. In 
his address in New York at the time 
of their adoption, Secretary Nagle 
pointed out that the demand for normal 
improvement has been the greatest 
breeder of radical legislation. American 
corporations suffer under restrictive 
measures the direct outcome, not of an 
inimical public, but of the abuses which 
given corporations had been guilty of in 
the past. Where there is just complaint. 
the best way to overcome it is to pull its 
sting. The country, he said, has been 
tardy in recognizing the dangers lurk- 
ing in the situation with which the Elec- 
tric Light Associatoin is seeking to 
deal. The public will no longer tolerate, 
for example, existing conditions with re- 
spect to industrial accidents. To his mind 
it is dangerous to apply European ex- 
perience bodily to federal legislation; 
state mandate is equally dangerous; 

“Sore he hailed the voluntary plans 
put forward by the association. The New 
York Times quoted Secretary Nagle as 
saying that the report of the public policy 
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committee was “one of the largest steps 
yet taken by capital in this country to 
deal squarely and rationally with labor 
and would go far toward averting an 
industrial revolution in this country.” 

A somewhat similar estimate has been 
placed on the plan by Kellogg Durland 
in the Boston Evening Transcript. He 
compares it with the recommendations 
of the American Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation brought forward at practically the 
-satne time. To quote Mr. Durland: 


The manufacturers seek to meet the agi- 
tation for employers’ liability acts in local 
legislatures with a national plan of mutual 
insurance, which will be acceptable to all 
legislatures and equally acceptable to employ- 
ers and employed. The Electric Light 
Association has concerned itself more especial- 
ly with the scheme of profit-sharing with em- 
ployes. Old-age pensions, accident and life 
insurance, death benefits, and employes’ sav- 
ings and investment funds have also come in 
for a fair share of discussion. Capitalists 
and large employers of the type represented 
by the National Electric Light Association 
would not take up these matters as an in- 
trinsic part of their business regime if they 
“were not cognizant of the fact that the time 
has come when they can no longer afford 
to neglect them. They realize that if they 
do not concern themselves, and that immedi- 
ately, with these problems politicians and 
professional agitators are going to do it any- 
way, and therefore it appears to them the 
part of wisdom, to take the initiative. Fur- 
thermore, they have learned that the right 
solution of these questions is good business. 


Without attempting to pass on wheth- 
er or not the public service corporations 
are thus acting as buffers against radi- 
cal legislation, it is to be noted that they 
will be ill-equipped for such a vicarious 
task if they bind up their proposals in 
a tangle of restraints and impositions 
upon their work people. Rather that 
would be adding fuel to the flame. It is 
extremely improbable, for example, that 
an industrial pension scheme, under any 
name, which was bound up in a single 
enterprise, and was subject to termina- 
tion because of strike or discharge, or 
the removal of an employe from a dis- 
trict on account of ill health or family 
reasons, would successfully stand against 
a movement for state-pensions should the 
later become a popular issue. Some of 
its disadvantages might be overcome by 
a voluntary mutual system, covering 
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many employments, in much the same 
way that the Massachusetts savings bank 
insurance endeavors to bring about vol- 


untarily what the German statutes com- 


pel. But this interplay between employ- 
ments could be little more than a name, 
so long as the coercive restrictions, which 
have been reviewed, are part of the plan. 

We have seen then many possible fac- 
tors entering into the voluntary adoption 
by one great American trade group of 
a series of labor proposals patterned in 
large measure after European laws. 
These would relieve the worker and his 
family from the economic shock of death 
and injury at his labor, would help them 
tide over sickness, and to a degree ease 
old’age; they would, moreover, unlike 
the European laws, tend to engulf his 
interests in those of a given establish- 
ment. We have seen that electric light 
producers for various trade reasons, but 
chiefly because as monopolies they hope 
to transfer the cost readily and directly 
to the consumer, are especially well plac- 
ed to try these experiments ; and we have 
seen that for other trade reasons, no- 
tably, the continuity of their operations, 
and the desirability of building up a 
stable and conserving body of employes, 
they are specially egged on by self-in- 
terest to try them. 

Now, whether these economic forces 
are the dominant factor in giving birth 
to this social program, or whether, as 
has been suggested, these employers 
hope to stave off radical legislation or 
whether, aside from any or all specula- 
tive motives, the impulse lies nearer 
home in the very sincere desire of a 
group of young and progressive Ameri- 
can employers to put their industry on. 
a higher footing of human relationships 
(against what difficulties of misunder- 
standing Mr. Lupke so engagingly in- 
forms us), does not, after all, matter a 
great deal to the public. The important 
thing is to recognize that in these 
social proposals these employers are 
dealing with forces not unlike the 
currents they send from dynamo to 
incandescent filament. We are appre- 
ciative of the wonderful lights that serve 
us in a hundred ways; but we, who are 
not engineers and electricians, must see 
to it that the community is not unduly 
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endangered by the voltage thus spread 
broadcast. Similarly, to the minds of 
social workers, some of these proposals, 
to which old fashioned terms of hire are 
as tallow-dips, need safeguards or they 
may react harmfully upon the families, 
organizations, and citizenship of Ameri- 
can wage-earners. We are not unmind- 
ful of the progressive forces which are 
humming through the wires, but we in- 
Sist on insulation. 


MASTER AND MEN’ 


PAUL LUPKE 


Superintendent for Trenton for the Public Service 
Electric Company of New Jersey 


My sole object is to offer a few random 
observations of one placed—to use a 
homely phrase—between the upper and 
the nether millstones. 

The particular definition of master 
that concerns us here Webster gives thus: 
‘“A male person who can in the 
main control another’s actions,” and then 
he adds, “formerly used with much more 
extensive application than now.” One 
would hardly expect to find such grim 
humor in a dictionary. The man in the 
case, of course, is the another. 

In the good old days when everybody 
who had to work at all worked from day- 
light to dark and slept all night, it would 
have seemed ridiculous to put the ques- 
tion, who is master and who are the men; 
but in these better new days, when we 
insist that we must have a fair share of 
the day for play and yet whole armies 
must work all night, the question 
seems quite legitimate and is by no means 
easily or readily answered; for are we 
not told with calm assurance that the 
very conception of such a relation of 
master and men is fundamentally wrong, 
that it is now no more than a legal fic- 
tion? Forsooth, we are all business men 
now, some kargaining in kilowatt-hours, 
some in eight-hour days, and are there 
not those who would make the latter a 
unit defined with the same mathematical 
rigidity as the former? But, rest assured 
that conception will never prevail, for 
happily—and I use that word with con- 
viction—human sentiment cannot be 
eliminated as a factor. Yet, studied at- 


1A paper read before the National Electric Light 
Association at its thirty-fourth convention. 
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tempt to ignore it on one side, and care- 
less neglect in giving it sufficient recog- 
nition on the other have led us into a 
wilderness out of which we are trying 
hard to find our way; for though rational 
welfare plans may make us all friends, 
and extensive profit-sharing schemes may 
make us all partners, still masters and 
men we always must be and always will 
be; and wherever difficulties exist, they 
are largely due to the fact that we have 
allowed the distance between master and 
men to grow in proportion to the expan- 
sion of our business, and, as you know, 
that has been considerable. So it may 
have come about that to the lower levels 
ultimate \ authority filters down only 
through the medium of a printed fac- 
simile signature, and that is a cold, a 
clammy, dead thing. The real masters, 
now and then, do not know their men 
and the real men just as often do not 
know their masters, and that is the nub 
of the trouble. 

After one of those necessarily rare oc- 
casions on which the highest officials had 
visited the outskirts of their company’s 
extensive property, an old and a young 
fireman were flattening their noses 
against the boiler-room window watch- 
ing the automobile whisking away the 
dignitaries. 

“Say, Pat,’’ said the younger, “which 
one was the president, the tall one under 
the pancake cap or the little one inside 
the big fur coat?” 

“Dennis, boy,” said the old fellow, “I 
have worked here many a year, but I 
don’t know; what is the use of bothering 
your head about it, anyway? Did you 
notice, they peeped into the furnace 
standing way back against the wall, and 
they squinted up at the stack to see the 
smoke we ade, and they walked around 
the coal pile to find out if it was all 
there, and, mind you, one of them 
scratched the old ashcart mule kind of 
friendly like between the ears—but never 
a look or a word they had for the likes 
of us.” 

For those who understand human na- 
ture comment on this would merely 
blunt the point; for those who do not, . 
it would be useless, so I make none. 

There is a way equally as far removed 
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from apparent indifference as it is from 
gushing volubility that goes straight 
home, and, whether it manifests itself in 
recognition of accomplishment or fair 
censure of fault,.it can be made to help 
in welding that bond of common interest 
that must exist between master and men, 
before the question at issue can be 
brought much nearer a permanent solu- 
tion. To find that way is a problem as 
old as civilization. 

“Asked Tzu-lu of Confucius, ‘What is 
a gentleman?’ The master said: ‘A man 
bent on shaping his mind.’ 

“Ts that all?’ said Tzu-lu. 

““On shaping his mind to give hap- 
piness to others.’ 

““And is that all?’ 

““On shaping his mind to give hap- 
piness to the people,’ said the master.” 

And now, when we are beginning to 
appreciate thoroughly that Confucius is 
right, we are groping our way towards 
the goal—we have welfare plans and be- 
yond that profitsharing schemes. How- 
ever, consideration of these I have set 
beyond my bounds and I venture only a 
few remarks concerning their application. 

Ali-day committee meetings at the 
New Willard and protracted discussions 
across the polished board in the direc- 
tors’ room are without a shadow of doubt 
absolutely necessary preliminaries; still 
these, together with the patient and la- 
borious working out of the details by the 
auditing department, constitute but the 
beginning of the problem. In the ar- 
duous task of preparation of the detail of, 
for placing the matter properly before 
the men, every last man it concerns may 
easily be overlooked and that will lead 
to disappointing results. When all the 
blanks have been carefully prepared, 
printed, and distributed, we are apt to 
sit back comfortably prepared to listen 
to universal pzans of praise, and are 
chagrined to perceive a whisper of sus- 
picion and horrified to hear a single 
shrill note of dissent. The best, the most 
just and liberal welfare plan may meet 
with the reception of the “Greeks bear- 
ing gifts” if the same care has not been 


.exercised in presenting it as has been be- | 


stowed upon its preparation. Launching 
an elaborate welfare plan without any 
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attempt to educate the men up to its ap- 
preciation is like sowing good seed into 
an unplowed field; the crop is bound to 
be meager.’ In the work of preparation 
nothing is so effective as a personal pre- 
sentation. A few words with the red 
blood of life in them are worth an 
avalanche of pamphlets. Our commer- 
cial departments learned that long ago; 
they have solicitors. 

The worst defect of written communi- 
cations is that we are prone to eliminate 
from them all that we imagine will not 
look well in print, for fear of being mis- 
understood. Unconsciously we feel the 
inability to establish that atmosphere of 
friendly predisposition which only the 
word spoken with the enthusiasm of con- 
viction can create, and for the subtle 
gesture and inflexion denied to the rigid 
line we substitute a petty lie attempting 
to drive home a weighty truth. Any 
welfare plan, no matter how liberal in 
conception, must be surrounded by rea- 
sonable, adequate, and clean-cut safe- 
guards, the necessity of which is at once 
apparent to the master, but the bald, bare 
statement of which in cold print may 
prove baffling to the men; nevertheless 
they should be told the truth about them 
and if the sober truth must be told it is a 
great deal better to tell it than to write it. 

“Not long ago,” said Stevenson, “I 
wrote a letter to a friend that came near 
involving us in a quarrel; but we met, 
and in a personal talk I repeated the 
worst of what I had written and added 
worse to that; and with the commentary 
of the body it seemed not unfriendly 
either to hear or to say.” 

I recall the time when I penetrated 
into the very lair of collective labor, hotly 
intent upon relieving my mind of the 
accumulated pressure raised by succes- 
sive communications of a gravely official 
character; I said some very sharp and 
pointed things, but, instead of being put 
out as I had rather expected, I found 
myself an honorary member of the clan, 
and the whole trouble was settled. 

This then would be my humble ad- 
vice as to the method of procedure when 
the time is ripe for the promulgation of 
a welfare plan. Let him whose mind has 
conceived the plan try earnestly to im- 
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bue those next around him with his own 
enthusiasm, and charge them solemnly 
to pass it down the line undiminished, 
step by step, to the very last man; and 
when that is done, and not till then, let 
it hail blanks. 

And if that way is right for the wel- 
fare plan it is ever so much more im- 
portant to follow it in a profit-sharing 
scheme, for its road is beset even thicker 
with pitfalls, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we choose out steps with dis- 
cretion. Profits are something so radically 
new to the men that we must break the 
news about sharing them very gently. We 
are rather apt to insist that what we know 
is right everybody must take for granted. 
Masters with the long-distance view ever 
before them may find it hard to realize 
the state of mind of the man whose 
wealth changes regularly from maxi- 
mum to zero, or even a negative quantity, 
with the time between pay-days as the 
period of a complete cycle. Here the 
difference between master and man is 
simply this: to the man five dollars are 
always just five dollars, to the master 
they are forever interest on one hundred. 
All that is necessary to financial success 
is to realize the difference early enough 
in life! Being a capitalist is largely a 
matter of habit and, as you well know, 
habits to become fixed must be acquired 
young. As yet, the majority of the men, 
especially the young men, concentrate 
their entire efforts upon raising the pe- 
riodic maxima, to the utter neglect of ap- 
preciation of the fact that a steadily, 
though gradually, increasing elevation 
over the zero-line is the thing that really 
counts most. 

“We want ours cash down, all of it, 
once a week, right here and now while 
we can enjoy spending it, and not wlien 
we are sick, or old, or dead”—that is the 
frigid attitude of the men that has chilled 
more than one warm-hearted welfare or 
profit-sharing plan to the marrow. 

If you can manage to educate this 
short-sighted view out of the men and 
really convince them that not every dol- 
lar they can call their own must neces- 
sarily be in the vest pocket, thev are 
ripe for a profit-sharing plan, fer they 
will be about ready to ask for it, and 


that is the psychological moment for its 
promulgation. It is well to remember 
that the bane of benefits thrust upon you 
is the blight cast on the prospects of 
maintaining your rights. That is the 
point on which the sneering cynic w'il 
try to get in his destructive work. There 
still are those sordid few who persist in 
announcing with great clamor that every 
attempt to come nearer a satisfactory | 
and permanent solution of the relations 
between master and men has an under- 
lying base and selfish motive; that it is 
but bait to beguile men into refined 
slavery, that every offer of assistance is 
no more than the wisp of hay dangling 
before the donkey’s mouth from a stick 
tied to his neck. Perhaps we should not 
judge even men of that ilk too harshly; 
they have been making their living at 
that sort of thing, but their occupation 
is about gone, for now we are thorouglily 
awake. To those of us who maintain 
our sober judgment it plainly appears 
that missteps or stubborn resistance are 
more often the result of conditions that 
befog clear vision than of innate base- 
ness or meanness of purpose in either 
master or men. 

Of the fact that humanity is forever 
moving towards a higher plane of ideals 
there can be no doubt. To one who can 
view the road over long stretches of cen- 
turies the pitfalls of paltry years seem 
smoothed over and the steady ascent is 
apparent; to many deep in the pushing 
throng the setbacks of troubled days 
seem permanent descent to lower levels. 
It is the business of leaders, among mas- 
ters as well as men, to guide us over 
safe paths, to guard against abysses that 
must be filled with mangled corpses be- 
fore they can be crossed. Even the 
smooth road will prove hard and long 
enough and demand its steady toll of 
the weak, the weary, and the irresolute, 
and the way to better things will be 
strewn with the wreckage of the strag- 
glers. Yet there is a sweet and glorious 
breath of broad and true humanity blow- 
ing through the world and blessed be he, 
be he master or man, who fans it with 
honest effort, and woe to him who strives 
to pervade it with the poisonous whiff 
of hatred. 
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SECRETARY NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


“I was bound that the people of Phila- 
delphia should have the facts about what 
was being done for them in the way of mu- 
nicipal improvements. If I could not accom- 
plish this through the columns of the daily 
press, then I intended doing it through a 
municipal publication, or if necessary on the 
billboards of the city.” 


So declared Mayor Reyburn of Philadel- 
phia two years ago. It was this desire that 
led to the publication of Philadelphia, a 
monthly magazine issued by the city. 

It so happened that I was a guest of Mayor 
Robert W. Speer of Denver in February, 
1909, when the first issue of Denver Munici- 
pal Facts was published—I can hardly say to 
an expectant world. Nevertheless, this ag- 
gressive mayor by that act established a new 
standard of municipal publicity that is being 
followed in various parts of the country by 
officials who wish to take the public into their 
confidence. 


Denver Municipal Facts is an attractively 
printed, sixteen page weekly, “published every 
Saturday by the city of Denver for the pur- 
pose of furnishing information concerning 
municipal affairs, and delivered to taxpay- 
ers free, on written request.” It is care- 
fully edited and tells in graphic detail the 
story of Denver’s wonderful transformation. 

To illustrate, the issue of April 8, 1911 
(Vol. III, No. 15), recounts the .story of the 
building of the Seventeenth Avenue Boule- 
vard, and of the transformation of Dry 
Creek into a decent looking stream. Then 
there is an account of the work of the Vis- 
iting Nurse Society of Denver and an article 
on Notes of. Interest from the Denver Public 
Library, which tells of an art exhibit, of the 
desire of the Jewish women for a branch 
library, how a Denverite may borrow from 
out-of-town libraries, and how the institu- 
tion will help in club work. 

In addition there is a resume of what the 
aldermen did at their preceding meeting; a 
most interesting department on What Other 
Cities are Doing, made up of short para- 
graphs; and sundry items of passing, but 
temporarily important interest. Of the six- 
teen pages, approximately a third are de- 
voted to the cover and illustrations that il- 
lustrate. Effective before and after pictures 
give to the people of Denver a clear idea 
of the growth and development of their 
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public improvements. The editorial page 
in this particular number I am describing is 
devoted to Municipal Improvements and 
Ideas of Progressive Denver give City Exten- 
sive Advertising throughout the Nation in 
the course of which the editor bears testi- 
mony to the value of a carefully worked out 
plan for city work, accompanied by intelli- 
gent publicity. 

Denver Municipal Facts is now well ad- 
vanced into its third year, and is unquestion- 
ably a strong factor. At first it was looked 
upon as a joke, especially by the Denver pa- 
pers, as I very well remember. Those who 
did not so regard it believed the paper was 
intended to further the political aspirations 
of the mayor. That it has done so is un- 
questionably true, but only because it has been 
a piece of work in behalf of the city’s interest 
well done. 


I have read the paper from the beginning 
and I have yet to discover a paragraph that 
could be regarded as campaigning. It is 
true that the policies of the administration 
have been explained and illustrated, carefully 
and intelligently, and this has helped the ad- 
ministration, but no one with any breadth of 
view would think of regarding this as taking 
an unfair advantage. 

In the judgment of the National Printer 
Journalist, “the publication is now regarded 
more seriously and is generally considered as 
a paper that has as good a reason for ex- 
isting as any other. It has been kept singu- 
larly free from political influence, being de- 
voted to Denver’s material growth and pros- 
perity rather than to party matters.” 

There is just one feature of Denver Munici- 
pal Facts that one wishes were otherwise. 
The publication of letters of appreciation 
and acknowledgment savors of the cheaper 
form of daily journalism. For instance, in 
the issue of May 13, Newcomer tells how 
pleased he is; another asks to have his ad- 
dress changed, adding that he would “be lost 
without Facts’; while still a third states that 
the paper is the “brightest and most instruc- 
tive.” A fourth letter is from The Survey, 
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acknowledging a courtesy. The reproduction 
of such letters detracts from the dignity and 
usefulness of the publication. 

Philadelphia is a monthly publication. It 
is made up on an entirely different basis from 
the Denver magazine. Each issue is de- 
voted to a separate phase of municipal work: 
sewers, radial avenues, bridges, libraries, 
schools. The March number (1911) is en- 
titled the Comprehensive Plans Number. It 
consists of sixty pages, of which twenty-three 
are devoted to half-tones. After describ- 
ing the genesis of the plans and the com- 
mittee responsible for them, there follows a 
series of special reports on River and Harbor 
Improvement, Railroad and~ Railway Ter- 
minal Facilities, ‘Convention Hall, Unim- 
proved Lands, and similar topics. The il- 
lustrations show the details of the reports and 
of the proposed plans. 

This Comprehensive Plans Number is of 
value to all students of city planning and will 
be used by them as a careful working out of 
the physical development of a great city with 
a long history. _There is a great difference 
however, in making over a*new city like Den- 
ver and an old municipality like Philadelphia. 

In addition to the plans the issue of 
Philadelphia under consideration contains the 
57th Annual Report of the city controller, 
which is an epoch-marking report. 

A regular part of every issue both of 
Philadelphia and Denver Municipal Facts is 
the summary of the government and the 
Municipal Directory. 

Progressive Houston is a monthly paper is- 
sued by the city for the benefit of the tax- 
payers and general public, and is in its sec- 
ond volume. Like its Denver prototype, it 
contains sixteen pages and is abundantly illus- 
trated. It gives much attention to commercial 
questions and is more avowedly a “boosting” 
publication. It also devotes more space to 
personal features, although these are in good 
taste and surcharged with that southern 
charm and cordiality which are so pleasing. 

There is an increasing discussion of munici- 
pal newspapers. A few months ago, a com- 
mittee of the Seattle Municipal League pre- 
sented a report on the subject, in the course 
of which it said: 


“A paper published by the city and in the 
interest of the city is valuable for the pur- 
pose, first, of informing the citizens and tax- 
payers of matters which they should know 
concerning the city, its government, its activi- 
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ties in the various departments, and matters 
concerning the government and development 
and interests of cities in general; secondly, of 
advertising the city and informing those out- 
side of it of its development and advantages; 
and thirdly, of giving legal notice of matters 
which are required by law to be published by 
the city. 

“Such papers are now being published by 
many cities throughout the country, with 
great success and benefit to the cities con- 
cerned.. Some are monthly, some weekly, and 
some daily. Some have a paid subscription | 
list, some are circulated free to all taxpayers 
and officials or to all who will request them 
and send the necessary postage. 

“The best known publications of the kind 
are the following: The City Record of New 
York, which has been conducted for thirty- 
eight years and is a daily legal paper contain- 
ing all the legal notices for the city, as well 
as the court records, without illustrations, at 
a subscription price of $9.30 per annum; the 
Boston City Record, established in 1909, pub- 
lished weekly and sold for $1.00 per year, 
also carries the city legal notices and no illus- 
trations; the San Francisco Municipal Record 
is illustrated, but does not carry the official 
notices, and is circulated free; the Denver 
Municipal Facts, perhaps the most elaborately 
illustrated and successful as an advertising 
asset to the city of all such papers, is a week- 
ly, circulated free, and contains no legal’ no- 
tices; the Philadelphia, published by the city 
of Philadelphia, is also illustrated, circulated 
free, and does not carry the official notices. 
The same is true of the Progressive Houston. 

“The city of Seattle is without any me- 
dium by which to acquaint its citizens with 
the work of its various departments, except 
a printed statement of accounts by the treas- 
urer and a pamphlet issued by the health de- 
partment out of its general expense account. 
The charter provides that there shall be desig- 
nated by the city council each year a ‘city 
official newspaper,’ in which shall appear 
all the legal notices required to be published 
by the city, including local improvement no- 
tices, calls for bids, election notices, etc. At 
the present time the city is paying the Times 
Printing Company about $30,000 per annum 
for printing its notices in the Daily Bulletin, 
the city official newspaper. The state law re- 
quires some of these notices to be published 
in ‘a newspaper of general circulation,’ and 
it is doubtful if a city publication circulated 
free would fill this requirement. However, 
the city of Spokane has recently established, 
by a charter provision, a weekly publication 
for the purpose of advertising its legal notices 
which are not required by statute to be pub- 
lished in a newspaper of general circulation. 
This paper, however, does not occupy the 
place of the Denver and other municipal pa- 
pers as an attractive exposition of the city’s 
activities, nor is it thought that it fulfills the 
requirement of a newspaper of general cir- 
culation. 

“It is proposed by some to incorporate in 
our revised charter such a provision for a 
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municipal paper in Seattle, and then attempt 
to secure a law authorizing it to qualify as a 
city official newspaper.” 

This somewhat extended quotation from 
the Seattle report is made for two reasons. 
It gives the facts about other municipal pa- 
pers in concise form, and it sets forth some 
additional_reasons for such publications. 

Grand Rapids has had the whole subject of 
publicity under consideration. At a recent 
meeting of the Charter Commission one of 
the members took: a very decided position 
against what he termed the useless and ex- 
pensive publication of all public transactions 
in an official newspaper. He agreed that for- 
mal publication of the substance of proposed 
ordinances might be well, but held that after 
their adoption ordinances should be printed 
but once. He advocated a plan of having the 
council print pamphlets containing its pro- 
ceedings, and that these be mailed to all per- 
sons interested enough to ask for them. 

It has remained, however, for Los Angeles, 
that home of interesting municipal experi- 
ments, to take steps toward establishing a 
“sure enough” municipal newspaper. At the 
special election last winter, the electors of the 
city wrote into their charter a provision con- 
ferring upon the city power “to publish a 
newspaper, and to sell and distribute the 
same.” The City Council now has before it 
a proposed ordinance establishing a “munici- 
pal newspaper commission” of three persons 
to be appointed by the mayor, in which is 
vested the duty of establishing and, through 
a general manager selected by the commission, 
conducting a municipal newspaper. 

Naturally and very properly, the proposed 
ordinance imposes restrictions on the man- 
agement of the paper, but they are not of 
such a character as to prove embarrassing to 
a right-minded editor. The publication must 
conform to the following specifications: 

“In the publication of news it shall en- 
deavor to publish the facts with the strictest 
available accuracy. 

“Tt shall give particular attention to munici- 
pal news. 

“Tt shall refrain from any argument, pre- 
sented as its own, concerning any religious 
question, or any political question pertaining 
essentially to national or state political issues. 

“Any argument of said paper upon munici- 
pal issues shall be in harmony with those prin- 
ples and measures which have been approved 
by the voters of Los Angeles city, either by 
direct vote thereon or by charter provision, 
or by public platform or statement of prin- 
ciples approved at an election and not subse- 
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quently rejected, or by ordinance or resolu- 
tion of the council not suspended in its opera- 
tion by a referendum petition.” 

Nothing in these restrictions is intended to 
prohibit the publication of the public utter- 
ances of individuals or interviews with them, 
or of special signed articles, when such con- 
tributions are published as matters of news, 
and not for the purpose of propaganda. 

To be fair a newspaper must allow its col- 
umns to carry to the people every essential 
legitimate truth regarding things political, 
and any reasonable argument on any side of 
an important public question, and a reasonable 
degree of publicity regarding any candidate 
for public office. Therefore the most impor- 
tant feature of the project lies, as George 
Baker Anderson, secretary of the Good Gov- 
ernment organization of Los Angeles points 
out, in the proposed open columns of the 
municipal newspaper. The ordinance pro- 
vides that any political organization polling 
three per cent of the vote of the city shall 
have the free use of one column in every 
issue of the paper, in which to present the 
views of that organization upon public ques- 
tions, or any news items it may wish pub- 
lished. 

A former president of the Good Govern- 
ment Organization of Los Angeles, George 
H. Dunlop, was the originator of the idea 
which has taken form in the ordinance pro- 
posing to establish the Municipal News. The 
need for such a medium became apparent to 
him, according to Mr. Anderson, during the 
municipal campaign of 1909 and the state and 
county campaign of 1911. In each case nomi- 
nations were made by petition, and seventy- 
seven candidates for nomination to the City 
Council secured places upon the primary 
ballot. 

Voters looked for guidance to the daily 
newspapers, which, while advocating. a free- 
for-all race in certain instances, ignored all 
but their favorite candidates. The result was 
that certain good men secured practically no 
publicity. With the Municipal News in the 
field each candidate may secure as great a 
degree of publicity, so far as lies within the 
power of such a medium to give publicity, as 
any of his rivals, on precisely the same terms. 
Further than this, the platform and prin- 
ciples of the smallest organization of voters 
will receive precisely the same consideration 
as that accorded the platform and principles 
of the organization having the greatest nu- 
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merical strength. The voter seeking authen- 
tic information regarding all candidates for 
office and the principles underlying any po- 
litical movement will find such information 
in the Municipal News, and he will not 
find it elsewhere. 

Here, then, we have a new kind of news- 
paper outlined, the development of which 
will be closely watched. All classes and all 
parties will be on a parity. In the words of 
Mr. Anderson. 

“The candidate who walks to his daily 
work, carrying his dinner pail, and the can- 
didate who rides to his office in a six thou- 
sand-dollar automobile, will be on a common 
level, provided they keep within the libel laws 
and employ decent language in doing so. The 
. administration may defend itself from the at- 
tacks of the “outs’—and the opposition may 
handle the administration as roughly as it 
will, provided its literary offering is fit for 
publication.” 

From these several instances of municipal 
journalism it is plain that a new spirit is 
abroad which augurs well for the future. 
There is a new sense of responsibility and 
responsiveness which promises a_ higher 
standard of municipal efficiency in the not far 
distant future. When city officials feel the 
need for giving an accounting of their stew- 
ardship, and when they begin to give it and 
seek to translate it into language and signs 
that he who runs may read and understand, 
then we may with appropriateness announce 
the dawning of a new day of municipal 
advance. 


CLEVELAND’S CIVIC CELEBRATION 
MILDRED CHADSEY 


Cleveland celebrated its 115th anniversary 
July 22, not by hackneyed tales of first set- 
tlers nor by impassioned appeals of office 
seekers, but by taking an inventory of the 
accomplishments of the administration soon 
to retire and by planning for the future. The 
day’s program included everything from the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new city hall 
with due pomp and ceremony to the chil- 
dren’s frolic in the public parks and play- 
grounds with free distribution of pop-corn 
and candy. Civic pride was aroused by 
every means from the clamor of the booster 
that we will reach the million mark in 1920, 
and that our office buildings will soar sky- 
ward for 100 stories, to the significant words 
of the mayor who in laying the cornerstone 
for the city hall, said, “May the new city 
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hall be a place of honest effort where the 
welfare of Cleveland will be the pride of 
every officer under its roof.” Too often city 
officials are interested in the populace of 
the city only to the extent of extracting 
votes and funds; then they proceed with blun- 
dering righteousness to give the city what is 
good for it or in a spirit of concentrated self 
interest to let the city get what it can; and 
generally the much talked of but neglected 
populace is left to learn the results of the 
administration for which it paid only by the 
laudatory and condemnatory speeches of the 
next office seekers. That this method is not 
altogether satisfying was evidenced by the 
large crowds that have surged for a week 
about the municipal exhibit displayed in the 
windows of the city hall, and the large at- 
tendance at all of the ceremonies for mark- 
ing sites, laying cornerstones, and dedicating 
buildings that made up the program for the 
Cleveland Day celebration. 

The various departments of public works 
were represented at the municipal exhibit by 
charts, models, and figures showing complet- 
ed or contemplated improvements. Miniature 
models of the new purification plant, crib 
and intake pipe, showed graphically on what 
the water works department is spending $r1,- 
000,000 and by the side of this was a chart 
showing the per cent of impurities in the 
city water for the past month. 

Practically every city department was rep- 
resented in the exhibit from the garbage 
department, which showed that a system that 
three years ago cost the city $87,500 for the 
collection and disposal of garbage has been 
supplanted by one’ that pays for itself by dry- 
ing fertilizer, to the city treasury that dis- 
played a new system of accounting that is 
being introduced into all city departments 
with a great saving to the city. 

It is gratifying to every citizen to see the 
city administration make some effort to take 
him into its confidence, and treat him as an 
intelligent and interested being, and it must 
necessarily awaken in him a sense of civic 
responsibility. But more gratifying is the 
manifestation that the city is not alone in- 
terested in its material progress, but in the 
health and happiness of its citizens. 

The most striking evidence of this was 
the exhibit of the health department which 
was made up of charts showing the number 
of cases of tuberculosis due to bad housing 
conditions, the number of babies who died 
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from summer complaint due to impure milk, 
and the number of contagious diseases, due 
to the lack of proper quarantine. By these 
charts were shown what the tenement depart- 
ment was doing to overcome bad housing, 
what the food inspection department was do- 
ing to -abolish impure milk, and what the 
contagious diseases department was doing to 
establish proper quarantine and to educate 
the people through the visiting nurses. 

The dedication of the new market house 
and two new fire stations, the beginning of 
work on the elevation of the grade crossings, 
and the new high level bridge, were of no less 
importance than the dedication of four new 
shelter houses in the public square, the new 
municipal playgrounds, two new public bath 
houses, and the new tuberculosis sanitorium, 
for these emphasize the city’s interest in the 
social welfare. of its citizens. 

The $250,000 tuberculosis sanitarium, the 
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bond issue for which was decided by popular 
vote last fall, is the most eloquent expres- 
sion of this newly awakened civic conscience 
that makes the city feel its responsibility, for 
the health and well being of its eitizens as 
it does for the development of its industries 
and its commerce, for a people must be 
healthy to be prosperous, and happy to be 
wise. 

There is nothing more wholesome, for an 
individual or an organization than a bit of 
introspection, and no city could more fit- 
tingly celebrate its founding than by stop- 
ping all its machinery of government for a 
day to indulge in this purifying process. 
That it is purifying no one can doubt who 
has witnessed these ceremonies and felt his 
bosom swell with civic pride, not because 
of the greatness of the city’s population, nor 
the vastness of its wealth, but for its judg- 
ment in recognizing the things that make for 
civic betterment as well as aggrandizement. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


SPECiAL TREES FOR EVERY STREET 

The Advisory Committee on Street Tree 
Planting in Pasadena, Cal., has prepared an 
official list designating a particular kind of 
tree for every street in the city. The mu- 
nicipality will plant the chosen trees as rap- 
idly as possible, and in the meantime those 
who wish to plant trees for themselves will 
have to set them in accordance with the of- 
ficial prescription. 


BUFFALO’S PLAYGROUNDS 

A recent valuable playground report is 
that issued by the Playground Commission 
of the city of Buffalo. It is comprehensive 
and fully illustrated. It is the first annual re- 
port of the commission, which was ap- 
pointed in the winter of 1010. There are 
seven members appointed for terms of four 
years. The seriousness with which they un- 
dertook their work is indicated by the state- 
ment’ that their first task was to make a 
comprehensive study of the conditions of all 
the existing playgrounds, of the sites pro- 
posed for additional grounds, and a the need 
therefor. 


ST. LOUIS’S PRACTICAL MOVE 

The Civic League of St. Louis has pre- 
pared and distributed a Directory of Civic 
and Business Associations in St. Louis. 
This contains a list of all bodies interested 
in public affairs, with a statement of their 
places and dates of meeting, their objects, 
the number of their members, and the 


and addresses of their principal of- 
ficers. The organizations are arranged in 
three groups: those existing primarily for 
civic or social betterment, commercial organ- 
izations, and religious or social organiza- 
tions interested in public affairs. The pur- 


names 


pose of the directory is to further the “get- 
together” movement, by simplifying co-op- 
eration, by paving the way for a better 


knowledge of the work done by various or- 
ganizations, and by providing a convenient 
reference directory for mailing purposes. 
Altogether one hundred and fifty-three asso- 
ciations are given. 


TO ENCOURAGE TREE PLANTING 


Charles M. Loring, who is called the 
father of the parks of Minneapolis, is the 
sponsor for many other good things in Min- 
neapolis, and in Riverside, Cal., where he 
makes his winter home, besides parks. He 


has given a handsome proof of his persistent ° 


interest in the civic improvement of Minne- 
apolis by depositing in one of the banks $500 
which, with accumulated interest, is to be 
paid out in prizes at the end of three years 
for the best tree planted street. The condi- 
tions of the competition are that the trees 
shall be either elms, lindens, hackberries, or 
maples, one variety only on a street; that 
they shall be planted in accordance with the 
Park Board regulations, and that not less 
than five streets of not less than five blocks 
in length shall compete. 
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MADISON’S PARK INVESTMENT 


The annual report for 1911 of the Mad- 
ison Park and Pleasure Drive Association is 
the usual attractively published, well illus- 
trated, and exceptionally interesting — discus- 
sion of the practical park achievements and 
aspirations of a small city. An interesting 
feature this year is a carefully made calcula- 
tion that owing to the increase in assessed 
values, which may be attributed directly to 
the influence of the parks, the city is re- 
ceiving at the present rate of taxation twice 
the amount which ‘it is giving to the parks, 
after making deductions for interest paid on 
city bonds and on all other monies  ex- 
pended by the city for park purposes. That 
is to say, the report calculates that the city, 
as a result of its park investments, is now 
receiving, clear, twice as much as it is pay- 
ing for them. | 


A CIVIC SURVEY 


A recent issue of Club Notes, which is 
a magazine representing women’s clubs, de- 
voted about six pages to “a glimpse of what 
a few women’s clubs are doing for civic 
health and beauty.” This Civic Survey as 
it was called was a really remarkable record 
both in extent and interest. The states were 
given in alphabetical order, and under the 
name of each the towns represented were 
also alphabetically arranged. In a line or 
two a statement was given of what the local 
women’s clubs were doing in the way of 
civics in each town listed. There were doz- 
ens of towns of which one never heard. But 
the records all made one inspiring story of 
effort, and etfort that was proving success- 
ful. It seems invidious to make any selec- 
tions, and yet one must do it to give an idea 
of what the survey meant. Here, for ex- 
ample, under Arkansas, is the Qui Vive 
Club of Augusta. It planted a street in 
oaks. In Conway, Ark., the Shakespeare 
Club secured the appointment of commis- 
sioners to beautify county property; and in 
Batesville, a club changed “an abandoned 
cemetery into a presentable spot known as 
Memorial Garden.” The club of another 
town records proudly that through its efforts 
the town now owns a wagon and team and 
employs a man to haul rubbish. From Fort 
Collins, Col., comes the boast of the Current 
Events Club that “we have been the direct 
and sole agents in introducing individual 
drinking cups in the schools.” A women’s 
club in a Connecticut town built upwards of 
a mile of concrete sidewalk. In Mason, Ga., 
the Civic League erected an $800 fountain 
in the city square. An Illinois town sold 
eight hundred souvenir spoons at $1.75 each, 
and with the money secured and planted 
trees and shrubs. It is surprising how many 
organizations, even in small towns, have taken 
up town planning. The improvement of va- 
cant lots and the abolition of billboards are 
very popular. So, also, is the conduct of 
clean-up days. The club of a Michigan town 
grandiloquently states that it has changed 
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an “erstwhile fire debris-laden lot into a 
unique poppy field.” At Deer Lodge, Mont., 
a club receives orders for trees, a nursery 
company allowing it a 25 per cent commission. 
A club in Jamestown, N. D., proudly states 
“The city council did everything we asked.” 
Another town in North Dakota has evidently 


chad a difficult situation to deal with. In 


telling what it has done it adds: “Have not 
tried to eliminate billboards as the revenue 
maintains a poor widow.” A mother’s club 
in a Texas town “superintended removal of 
75,000 tin cans, ten cents per thousand, by 
boys’ league called ‘The Mosquito Brigade.’ ” 
This heroic record must be capped by a state- 
ment from a Wisconsin club. It writes: 
“Woman movement not popular here, so we 
are obliged to win our way.” 


THE PLAY ROOM OF THE CITY 


The following quotation may well be 
given for its general suggestiveness. It is 
taken from the annual report of Howard 
Bradstreet, who recently retired from the po- 
sition of director of the Bureau of Recrea- 
tion of the Department of Parks in New 
York. “With the prevailing desire to have 
all parks ‘useful’, it is not amiss to consider 
them as rooms in a house. Provision for 
adequate household recreation would give a 
‘play’ room for the children, solely for their 
use—not that no grown-up should be admit- 
ted where the children have the right of way; 
there would also be a billiard or music room 
or library, or all three, where characteristic 
enjoyment may be had, not that children 
should be excluded, but their interests give 
way to the purpose of the room. It would 
be an equal impropriety to provide dining 
room and reception room with sets of toys 
and rocking horses as to exclude a_ high 
chair from the table or a children’s corner 
from the library because a play room exists, 
or to establish the bridge tables in the play 
room that the adults “may also enjoy them- 
selves.” 


HOW KiTES BROUGHT PARKS 


Things have been moving in Mobile. Some 
boys wanted to fly kites, and there was no 
place to do so _ but the street. Over the 
streets were the telegraph wires, and, since 
possession is nine parts of the law, the 
mayor issued an order to the chief of police 
to stop the boys from flying kites, for they 
interfered with the wires. This called atten- 
tion to the city’s lack of playgrounds, and 
one property owner said he would give a half 
square for the purpose. Some other people 
suggested that the old reservoir site, which is 
now described as an eyesore, would make an 
admirable place for kite flying. Then a 
road engineer said that if the city was go- 
ing into the playground business, it ought to 
have parks and boulevards, and that it was 
the part of wisdom to secure now the land 
which would ultimately be needed. The 
mayor who stopped the kite flying was not 
hard hearted. He was just practical. He 
has now appointed a Park Commission, 
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THE END OF TUBERCULOSIS 


CHRISTOPHER EASTON 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVENTION 
AND RELIEF OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson’s article entitled, 
For the Extermination of Tuberculosis in 
New York City in THe Survey of May 20 
has come to my attention and I admire very 
much Dr. Hutchinson’s courage in exposing 
himself to criticism by proposing a profes- 
sedly ideal scheme. ‘i 

In 1906 I elaborated for the New York 
Tuberculosis Committee a municipal scheme 
for the control of tuberculosis for the next 
four years, but I didn’t have the courage to 
propose such a complete handling of the 
problem as that urged by Dr. Hutchinson. 
My plan as far as financial estimates were 
concerned, related to Manhattan Borough 
only, and called for an annual expenditure 
of about $1,250,000 but out of the estimated 
19,500 consumptives, it considered only 8,500 
as suitable to be brought under organized su- 
pervision; and about 60% of these 8,500 
were to be handled through dispensaries and 
various forms of home visitation and treat- 
ment. Dr. Hutchinson has rendered a ser- 
vice in outlining a bolder, more complete, and 
more expensive scheme. I do not like the 
word “extermination” that he uses, but I 
agree with him that any city can solve its 
tuberculosis problem, so far as it can be 
solved as a separate problem, through the 
intelligent expenditure of not more than 
$10.00 per capita during a period of ten years 
and that cutting down on the equipment is 
a less.expensive method and will bring about 
the same results in time but will not save 
the lives of many thousands who will die in 
the meantime. In fact this slower method 
is now in operation in New York city and has 
been in use in Denmark, London, Prussia, 
Stockholm, and some other places for some 
years. It has, in from ten to twenty years 
reduced the death rate from pulmonary tuber- 
culosis approximately one-half. The latest 
report of the Imperial German Insurance Of- 
fice gives a total in round numbers of $25,- 
000,000 spent during thirteen years in treating 
about a quarter of a million consumptives, 
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the expense per case being about $100. It 
seems to me that while Dr. Hutchinson’s 
figures of cost are not too large, the entire 
basis for estimating the decline in the num- 
ber of cases from year to year is wrong. 

Speaking ideally, there are two ways of 
wiping out (pulmonary) tuberculosis deaths. 
According to either method the result in the 
death roll ought not to be apparent, until 
after the scheme has been in operation for a 
full five year period, assuming that the aver- 
age duration of the disease in a recognized 
form is five years. 

The first method is that of curing the new 
incipient cases each year as they arise; but 
the deaths from the incipient cases arising 
in I910 would not be a factor in the death 
rate until 1915 and those for 1911 until 1916. 
If every incipient case were at once and per- 
manently cured, it would be five years be- 
fore this policy would affect the death rate. 
The other way of attacking the problem, 
ideally speaking, is to care for the dying in 
such a way that the ordinarily arising batch 
of new cases each year will not appear. This 
method is based on the theory which seems 
to have the sanction of the best medical au- 
thorities that it is the last year of life of 
the consumptive which is pre-eminently the 
infective period. If this plan should be put 
into operation completely, it would still be 
five years before the effect would be evident 
on the death rate, for persons infected in the 
year 1910, by people dying in that year would 
not die until the year 1915.. In spite of these 
simple conclusions from a superficial study 
of the movement of the consumptive popula- 
tion, Dr. Hutchinson has the number of 
deaths steadily declining during the first five 
year period. 

His other mistake is in assuming too great 
a reduction during the five year period of the 
consumptive population. The first year he 
has 40 per cent of the cases “lifted out” of 
the consumptive population by means of 
treatment, the second year 60 per cent, and 
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the third year 70 per cent. Under the most 
ideal conditions only 20 per cent of the cases 
could be “lifted out” each year by treat- 
ment, that is the incipient cases. The treat- 
ment of the “intermediate”, “moderately ad- 
vanced”, “long standing”, “quiescent” cases, in- 
stead of reducing the consumptive population 
increases it. This fact is a matter of specific 
observation as well as of prediction. 

I propose to commit the same indiscretion 
that Dr. Hutchinson has, and to lay myself 
‘open to criticism by proposing an _ ideal 
scheme, even more expensive than Dr. Hutch- 
inson’s, but based upon a more correct ap- 
preciation of the character and movement of 
the consumptive population. In the present 
stage of medical practice and the use made 
of medical service by the average citizen the 
first ideal method of preventing tuberculosis, 
curing each year all the incipient cases, is 
impossible because incipient cases cannot be, 
in any considerable numbers, discovered. 

I shall assume that the treatment of mod- 
erately advanced cases is something which 
from the community standpoint does not 
yield as great or as reliable returns for a 
dollar expended as the isolation of advanced 
cases. 

I believe that tuberculosis dispensaries, tu- 
berculosis classes, day camps, visiting nurses, 
tuberculosis literature, tuberculosis lectures, 
salaried tuberculosis secretaries, etc., are all 
makeshift expenditures and that the 
examination of school children for latent tu- 
berculosis, medical examination of factory 
workers, the treatment of incipient cases of 
the disease, the support of the dependents 
of the consumptive, etc, while all desir- 
able are either things that should be perform- 
ed by other public agencies which would exist 
independently of a tuberculosis problem, such 
as labor departments and school boards, or 
should be left to private initiative. 

I shall assume in my proposed scheme that 
the whole tuberculosis question has been 
definitely shifted from a charity basis to 
a health basis. At present there is great con- 
fusion of ideas, unstableness of purpose, and 
inefficiency of execution because the tuber- 
culosis problem, like a drunken man, wabbles 
first on the charity leg and then on the 
health leg and is never securely grounded 
on one or the other, either in the minds of 
thinking citizens or in public finance. Let 
every vestige of that self-respect which in- 
terferes with the acceptance of public aid 
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for tuberculosis disappear. Let a law be 
passed that the health authorities shall, with- 
out making exception, isolate in a public in- 
stitution every case of tuberculosis when it 
has reached what the health authorities may 
consider a seriously infective stage. 

In estimating the cost of preventing tuber- 
culosis to New York city let us assume that 
the number of deaths from pulmonary tu- 
berculosis is 10,000 and the duration of the 
disease five years and unchanging within the 
next five years. Finally, let us assume that 
the cost of maintenance of a bed for a year 
is $500 and the cost of construction the same. 
Experience of the last ten years along the 
line of the construction and maintenance cost 
of beds for tuberculosis may be summed up 
as follows: 


(a) Sanatorium construction and _ sana- 
torium maintenance must be cheapened if the 
benefit of institutional treatment and isolation 
is to be greatly extended. 

(b) The cost. must not be cheapened in 

any way which impairs the hygiene or dietary 
of the institution. 
_ (c) An analysis of the budgets of pri- 
vate and state sanatoria in this country brings 
out the fact that the big end of the cost is 
the administrative. It is the administrative 
quarters, the house of the superintendent 
(usually called a “cottage” for the effect on 
the taxpayers), and housing of the physicians, 
the quarters for the help, the service build- 
ing, etc., that account for the big per capita 
cost of construction. It is also the cost for 
salaries that accounts for the greater part of 
the expense of maintenance. 

It is of course necessary to have a staff 
of highly trained’ and well paid doctors and 
employes and to house them properly. Still 
economy in construction can be brought about 
only by reducing the per capita cost for ad- 
ministrative quarters. It would seem from 
experience so far that the small unit with its 
dining room, reception room, office, amuse- 
ment hall, reading room, all combined in one 
central room, between two wing dormitories, 
is the solution of this problem. The employ- 
ment of nurses or even wholly unspecialized 
workers will reduce the salary cost of non- 
technical supervision and the cost of technical 
supervision can be decreased through the em- 
ployment of visiting or itinerant medical di- 
rectors, rather than a resident medical su- 
perintendent who does more “superintending” 
than medical work and is usually less fitted 
for such work than is the steward. 

Another big factor in the cost of these in- 
stitutions is the fact that in the construction 
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as well as in the furnishing of supplies the 
usual commercial “rake-offs” are paid. Sup- 
pose that the construction and managing of 
tuberculosis colonies for New York city were 
in the hands of a commission like that for 
digging the Panama Canal, which has had 
such remarkable success in eliminating the 
private profits in such work. I believe that 
under such a commission great savings could 
be effected, but be that as it may, under exist- 
ing building and market conditions, combined 
wood and canvas structures. can be erected 
at a cost of $100 a bed, or all-wood structures 
at cost of $200; with plumbing, heating, and 
frost-proof walls, $400 a’ bed. The last 
named kind of building when fitted with glass 
sash can be used for advanced cases, even 
in our northern climate in the winter time. 

Now that we have brushed aside some of 
the obstacles in the way of seeing the tuber- 
culosis problem by itself and as a whole, and 
have simplified it for demonstration purposes, 
it is easy to outline the ideal scheme for New 
York city. 


First year. A bond issue of $5,000,000 
would be required to provide 10,000 beds for 
10,000 consumptives dying that year and an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 to maintain these 
10,000 beds. Result. No decline in the death 
rate. 

Second year. 
000 to maintain beds. 
the death rate. 

Third year. An appropriation of $5,000,000 
to maintain beds. Result. No decline in the 
death rate. 

Fourth year. 


An appropriation of $5,000,- 
Result. No decline in 


An appropriation of $5,000,000 
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to maintain beds. Result. No decline in the 
death rate. ; 

*Fifth year. An appropriation of $5,000,000 
to maintain beds. Result. 50 per cent decline 
in death rate. 50 per cent decline in living 
consumptive population. 

Sixth year. An appropriation of $2,500,000 
to maintain half as many beds. Result. No 
decline in the death rate. 

Seventh year. Same appropriation, same 
result. 

Eighth and ninth years. 
tion, same result. 

Tenth year. Same appropriation. Another 
50 per cent decline in death rate and consump- 


Same appropria- 


tive population, or total decline of 75 per’ 


cent. 

In the eleventh year. no special appropria- 
tion would be needed for consumption would 
be a rapidly declining disease well on the 
way to being brought under corporate con- 
trol. Also paid  anti-tuberculosis sec- 
retaries and sanatorium superintendents 
and lightning ‘economic loss” calculators and 
“tuberculosis specialists” of all kinds from su- 
pervising sanatorium architects to tubercu- 
losis show “barkers” would be forced to seek 
their living in some other way. 

The total expense for the city of New York 
under this plan including interest on bonds 
would come to less than $50,000,000. 


JOTTINGS 

BOSTON DISPENSARY 115 YEARS OLD 

Beginning at a time “when the bleeding- 
cup was at the doctor’s right hand and the 
drug shop was his main-stay,’ the Boston 
Dispensary recently recorded the work of its 
one hundred and fifteenth year of achieve- 
ment. Believing that “the institution,’ to 
quote from the report of Michael M. Davis, 
Jr., director, “does not fulfill its duty to its 
patient until it connects him, wherever neces: 
sary, with the industrial, charitable, educa- 
tional, and other welfare resources of the 
city, best fitted to supplement the medical 
agency in this preventive work,” the institu- 
tion has been following a broad program 
which branches out in many directions from 
the mere dispensing of drugs. Quoting Mr. 
Davis again, “the name ‘dispensary’ implies 
the giving of medicines, but this is incidental 
to its more substantial work. Modern medi- 
cine has shifted the centre of the building 
out of the apothecary shop. It is to-day an 
institution for helping the sick poor by broader 
methods, providing the best medical treat- 
ment for those who cannot otherwise secure 
it. Far from being interested merely in deal- 
ing out drugs, the aim of the dispensary 
is to work out a system to meet the demands 
of modern medical science for the remedial 
and the preventive treatment of disease; to 
learn as completely as possible all the per- 
sonal and social conditions concerning its 
patients, so that its physicians may be guided 

1Here we abandon the ideal calculation by as- 
suming that, although all of the cases dying in a 


given year are supposed to be prevented from in- 
fecting others, yet some infections do occur. 


as 
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in their diagnoses and treatment by the fullest 
knowledge; and to do its share in all public 


movements to remedy those conditions of 
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sanitation, housing, educational, and industrial 
maladjustment which are so largely respon- 
sible for disease. 

During the year 1910 one-sixteenth of the 
entire population of the city was treated by 
the Boston Dispensary. Thirty-one thousand 
individual patients visited the central building 
at the corner of Bennet and Ash streets. There 
were 102,000 such visits, an average of over 
three for each patient. The district physi- 
cians paid 20,000 visits in the homes to over 
11,000 different patients. A total of 42,000 
patients was thus dealt with during the year, 
and of these about 40,000 live within the city 
of Boston.” 

The Dispensary, supported entirely by pri- 
vate philanthropy, maintains seventeen clin- 
ics, all except two being open every week-day 
morning and having a physician or surgeon 
and one or more assistants in charge; dis- 
trict physicians for fifteen districts visiting 
the sick poor in their homes; a children’s hos- 
pital of sixteen beds; and a social service de- 
partment, including eight salaried workers and 
several volunteers. 


A HOME-MADE ICE BOX 


The Boston Committee on Childhood Health 
Exhibits has perfected a home made refrig- 
erator which costs but $.30. Through sug- 
gestions received from Dr. James O. Jordan, 
milk inspector of Boston, and from an article 
in THE SurvEY of June 21, 1911, an ice chest 
was made from the articles given below. 


1 60 lb. butter firkin and cover.. $.05 


acre ATI CEI ome aeeretts ecler lals 15 
I tin cover for pail...... Sirah 05 
I small agate pail and cover..... 05 

$.30 


The prices quoted are for wholesale lots 
only. The cost at retail prices is about twice 
as much. After purchasing these articles 
the next step is to take a cardboard box and 
cover, such as stores use for sending home 
clothing or laundry and make a cuff to fit 
tightly around the large tin pail. The card- 
board should be cut wider than the height 
of the pail so that v shaped notches may be 
cut and folded under the pail to protect it 
from a layer of sawdust two inches deep 
on which it rests in the bottom of firkin. 
The cuff is laced around the pail by punching 
holes in the ends of the cardboard through 
which to pass string. When this is done, two 
inches of cardboard should project above the 
pail. After putting two inches of sawdust 
in the bottom, the tin pail with its cuff around 
it is placed in the firkin. The small agate 
pail containing one cent’s worth of ice, which 
should be wrapped in paper, is placed inside 
the larger pail. Around this small pail and 
inside the large one can be placed a quart 
bottle, a pint bottle, or twelve round eight 
ounce nursing bottles. The space between the 
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cuff and the inside of the firkin is filled with 
sawdust. The cardboard projecting above the 
pail should then be slit and bent outwards 
toward the edge of the firkin to keep the saw- 
dust from falling into the pail. After putting 
the cover on the pail, a sawdust cushion made 
of old muslin the size of the top of the pail 
is put on top. Three layers of newspaper 
covered with brown paper are tacked to the 
inside of the firkin cover. After putting 
the cover on the firkin the ice box is ready 
for use. The following tests show how well 
this simple ice chest works: 


June 23, TOrL. 
Temperature of milk when put in ice 
box—52 deg. 


Temp. at end of 24 hours......... 52 deg. 

ARStanpe Ole” GanAGhlel’s Gan ado ada ao oe Coma: 

Met ge Ole LOOMen mia aratact FTO 40% S00 a 
July 3, 1ort. 

Metip ee OL mini onan ane at ete Gea 

Temp. at end of 24 hours......... Som 

MSiip GOs REO One tieens. sacs 80 to or “ 


SAVING BABIES IN NEW YORK 

The work of the milk stations and other 
agencies for conservation of baby life in 
Greater New York has had notable results. 
During July the deaths of infants under one 
year of age were 1,522 against 2,253 in July, 
1910, a saving of 731—this is in spite of the 
extremely hot weather during the first half 
of the month. In his interesting bulletins on 
the subject, Health Commissioner Lederle 
points out the need for continued activity dur- 
ing August when more hot weather may be 
expected and children weakened by the heat 
of July may succumb. The bulletin points 
out further that the population of Greater 
New York, which by advance bulletins of the 
census of 1910 was given as four and a three- 
quarter millions, had by August I passed the 
five million mark, giving the city a substantial 
majority of the population of the state. 
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THE SOCIAL PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION’ 


Of the great employers’ organizations of 
America, the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation has the distinction of being the first 
to promote a rounded social program for 
an industry. Or, rather the first consecu- 
tive segment of such a program. For the 
field which their proposals cover has nothing 
whatever to do with sanitation, safety, com- 


fort, or other environmental conditions of 
congregate employment; it is economic. 
Moreover, it does not canvass hours, wages, 


trade agreements, or other of the familiar 
points of discussion in the labor problem. 
It has to do with what might be called the 
penumbra of wages—with the lesser factors 
in the work contract as conceived in modern 
terms, the slighting of which has been the 
cause of much friction, injustice, and misery. 

Roughly, nine thousand employers, who 
hire 600,000 men, are committed to charging 
off the cost of industrial accidents to the in- 
dustry as a whole, to the encouragement of 
mutual sickness insurance funds among their 
men, to the provision of service annuities for 
employees sixty-five years of age and ten years 
in their employment, to the inauguration of 
systems of profit sharing which it is’ con- 
ceived will make every worker from office 
boy to president a “partner” instead of an 
“employee”; to the institution of savings and 
investment funds, and to the popularization 
of low cost: life insurance. 

This was the program outlined by the pub- 
lic policy committee, composed of some of the 
leading financiers and administrators in the 
industry,’ which this year gave up its entire 
report to the subject. It is not to be sup- 
posed that so comprehensive and radical a 
program was produced full-fledged over 


1For discussion oP this program see Pioneering 
by Employers, p. 

2The members of ee Public Policy Committee 
were Charles L. Edgar, chalepen. Nicholas &., 
Brady, Everett W. Burdett, H. M. Byllesby, Henry 
L. Doherty, W. W. Uieomaa “ex- -offiicio, George H. 
Harries, Samuel Insull, Joseph B. McCall, Sam- 
uel Scovil, Charles A, Stone, rthur Williams, vice 
chairman. Attending and assisting in the meet- 
ings by special request of the Rae ae and sign- 
ing this report, W. H. Blood, Jr., R. S. Hale, and 
Thomas HB. Murray, president Association of Edi- 
son Illuminating Companies. 
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night or had the complete endorsement of 
the full committee at the start. In fact, to 
quote W. W. Freeman, of the Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company, the president the past year of 
the national association, and a man responsi- 
ble for the introduction of not a few of these 
projects in his own works, “none of the pro- 
posals had the support of every member of 
the committee at the outset. Only when they 
found that ideas which they had supposed 
theoretical had been tried and proved suc- 
cessful, the feelings of the members yielded 
to the strength of. the actual facts.” In the 
fall, thirty-eight questions bearing upon the 
subject of the report, and divided into the 
six main categories indicated above, were pre- 
pared in printed form by a sub-committee, 
and sent out to the full committee, whose 
replies were in turn printed and returned to 
each member. In mid-winter, with this pre- 
liminary data in hand, a two days’ confer- 
ence was held in Washington, attended by 
practically the entire committee membership 
(the one absentee was in Europe), and unani- 
mous conclusions were reached. These were 
presented to the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in New York by Samuel Insull, presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Edison Company 
of Chicago, with the announcement that they 
came with the endorsement of the executive 
committee. This action carried no compul- 
sion with it upon the company-members of 
the association to put any or all of the pro- 
posals in practice among their employes. The 
sentiment was expressed, however, that they 
would many of them go through the same 
process from doubt to conviction which had 
been true of the committee members them- 
selves, and which had led several of the latter 
to adopt some of the recommendations in ad- 
vance of the report. 
The report follows: 


Undoubtedly modern industry on a large 
scale depends upon three factors—capital; 


direction, executive, and administrative ; la- ; 


bor. All combined and working in harmony 
are so essential that a partial or dwarfed in- 
terest in any one factor would invite absolute 
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failure, or at best make possible only partial 
success. Neither the interest of capital nor 
that of direction has been considered by your 
committee, excepting in so far as either is 
conserved by an equitable interest in the 
welfare of labor. Nor have we attempted to 
pass upon the question of wages, other than 
to express the belief that in the same lo- 
cality they should be fully equal to those paid 
by any other employer engaged in similar 
work. Wages are a local and independent 
question and in this respect, so far as our 
knowledge goes, the employees of our indus- 
try are treated very generously. 

Rather have we been concerned with such 
questions as those which follow: 


(a) Are our employees, individually or col- 
lectively, receiving all of the results of their labor 
to which they may be properly entitled? 

(ob) Are they adequately vompensatel in the 
event of industrial sickness or accident? Do we 
appreciate and fairly assume the responsibllity— 
moral if not technical—sometimes resting upon us 
to restore an injured employee to health, or in the 
event of a fatal accident to provide adequately 
for his dependents? 

(c) Do we take sufficient interest in the wel- 
fare of our employees when, owing to conditions 
beyond their control, such as serious sickness, they 
are in distress and possibly subjected to want 
and deprivation? 

(d) Are there any available means other than 
those now employed by which the efficiency of 
labor can be fairly increased? 

(e) Can the differences between labor and capi- 
tal be lessened or removed without decreasing the 
efficiency of labor? 


Sound Economy and Humanity—Both. 


Believing that anything accomplished in the 
solution of these questions possesses elements 
of sound economy as well as of humanity, 
we realize that our conclusions may not ap- 
ply with equal appropriateness to all mem- 
bers. We are mindful that differences may 
exist in different communities, not alone re- 
garding financial resources, and the personal- 
ity of the employees, but in public sentiment. 
What one may find practicable and profitable, 
another—equally anxious to accord fairest 
treatment, and no less mindful of public in- 
terest—may find impracticable, or impossible 
of accomplishment. 

Upon these questions wide differences of 
opinion naturally exist. This was originally 
true in your committee. Consultation with 
various authorities, consideration of available 
statistics, and the experience of others, have 
enabled us, however, to reach a common and 
unanimous conclusion. The adoption of the 
suggestions of this report, therefore, must de- 
pend upon the judgment of our members in- 
dividually. 


An Inadequate Term. 


By unanimous vote, the term Pension, as 
being inadequate or subject to wrong inter- 
pretation, has been eliminated. We recom- 
mend as a substitute Service Annuity. Our 
opinion is that the latter is to be paid as a 
form of compensation for a definite service 
that cannot be rightly included within ordi- 
nary wages. It is compensation for continu- 
ous service over a period of several years 
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and is to be paid upon carefully pre-arranged 
and understood conditions. 


Wages. 


As a term employed in this report, wages is 
inclusive of both wages and salaries, for in 
the last analysis the latter is also a wage for 
a given service. Wages are the sum paid 
for a given work and should be the same in 
a corporation whose relations with its em- 
ployees go far beyond any legal requirements, 
or with one which does nothing more than 
meet its technical obligations, or by a private 
employer. “ Any contribution for the im- 
provement of an employee’s surroundings or 
of himself should not be construed as affect- 
ing his wage in the slightest degree. 


‘Neither Charity Nor Philanthropy. 


Your committee feels it important that all 
suggestion of charity or philanthropy should 
be entirely eliminated in the establishment of 
relations between employees and their employ- 
ers. It is urged that these several forms of 
relationship be adopted in the sense that the 
employees are to get only that which they 
earn; that what they receive is the result of 
rendering service as well as of performing 
work—oftentimes two entirely different phases 
of industrial employment. 

Were a word of explanation needed, it might 
be pointed out that an employee performs his 
technical task for a definite wage; in addition 
he can, and often does, render his employer 
service by working continuously and in exer- 
cising a degree of devotion which affects not 
only his own work, but that of all other em- 
ployees associated with him. Thus in con- 
tinuous service, with other advantages, we 
have enhanced efficiency; with increased de- 
votion to his employer “soldiering” becomes 
lessened or eliminated; in a more careful util- 
ization of tools and materials still other econ- 
omies and efficiency may be expected. 

It is to secure this added service that your 
committee has endeavored to find a form of 
compensation reasonable and mutually satis- 
factory. This it believes has been accom- 
plished in the recommendations of this report; 
further, that in this—(a) there will be in- 
evitably larger resultant efficiency and econo- 
my, though not necessarily apparent statisti- 
cally; and (b) that expenditures devoted to 
these purposes are justified as elements in 
the cost of service, and would be so consid- 
ered by Legislative Authorities, Public Ser- 
vice Commissions, or others passing authori- 
tatively upon the subject. 


Recommendations to Members Adopting the 
Report. 


The suggested forms of relationship include: 
I Accident Insurance 
II Sickness Insurance and Death Benefits 
III Service Annuities 
IV Profit Sharing 
V Employees’ Savings and Investment Funds 
VI Life Insurance 


I Accident Insurance 


Your committee believes that the cost of 
all accidents inherent to our industry should 
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fall, not upon the individual employee or his 
dependents, but upon the industry as a whole. 
It, therefore, recommends: 

(a) That when an accident occurs which 
is clearly without deliberate misconduct, gross 
carelessness, or reckless disregard of conse- 
quences on the part of the employee, the en- 
tire cost’ should be borne by his employer, 
who should assume full responsibility for re- 
storing the injured employee to health as rap- 
idly as possible. 

(b) That full wages should be continued 
during illness and convalescence for a period 
of six months, and at the expiration of six 
months the wages should be continued at one- 
half the full wages, for life or during dis- 
ability, unless the Service Annuity to which 
the employee would be entitled in case of re- 
tirement should exceed one-half the wages, 
in which case the employee would be en- 
titled to the Service Annuity. 

(c) That in the event of partial disabil- 
ity proportional payments should be made to 
make up, either wholly or partly, the em- 
ployee’s decreased earning capacity, if there 
be any. 

(d) That in the event of death from ac- 
cident within the service the payment to 
which the employee would be entitled in the 
event of total disability shall be continued: 

(1) To his dependents, should there be 
any, during the employee’s expectation of life, 
under the assumptions of the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality, or 

(2) Until a widow should again marry, or 
dependent children reach the age of six- 
teen years, or to other dependents such as a 
father or mother while they live, with such 
other provisions as may be applicable in indi- 
vidual cases, but in no event to exceed the 
deceased’s expectation of life, under the Ex- 
perience Table. 
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tion ranging from ten cents to fifteen cents. 

In this your committee omits all detail, 
realizing that our members have had a great 
deal of experience and believing that it is 
better for these associations to be organized 
and conducted, so far as practicable, by the 
employees, in cooperation with the company 
and the policy that guides its affairs. 


III Service Annuities. 


Your committee is of the opinion that our 
member-companies should provide a Service 
Annuity for every permanent male employee 
who reaches the age of sixty-five years, and 
for every female employee of sixty years, 
having a continuous and satisfactory record 
of ten years of service. In this connection, 
we desire to offer the following recommenda- 
tions: 

(a) That the entire cost of Service Annu- 
ities should be contributed by the company 
as part of the annual cost of labor. 

(b) That this is to be the compensation 
to which the employee is entitled, in addi- 
tion to his wages, for rendering continuous 
and satisfactory service throughout his term 
of employment. 

(c) Should the continuity of the term be 
broken by the employee of his own volition, 
the obligation to pay the Service Annuity 
would cease. The term, both in reference to 
the minimum period .at which the Service 
Annuity can begin and the percentage upon 
which the amount shall be based, must then 
begin with renewed or reinstated service. 

(d) The possible exception to this rule is 
where employees are laid off temporarily 
through no fault of their own. Your com- 
mittee suggests that if this is done by the 
company, an employee’s service, when not less 
than nine months yearly, shall be treated ad- 
ditively in determining the Service Annuity. 

Likewise, it is suggested that if employees 


are temporarily laid off because, say, of the 


gel Sickness Insurance and Death Benefits. 
; destruction of the power plant, or for similar 


- This is a kind of relationship which has no 


connection with industrial accidents or in- 
dustrial sickness; of the latter, however, 
there is practically none in this industry. 
Many of our members have established as- 
sociations of this character. Where such or- 
ganizations do not exist, your committee be- 
lieves it desirable: 

(a) To organize and, subject to local con- 
ditions, to contribute where necessary to em- 
ployees’ cooperative benefit associations. 

(b) To encourage their harmonious and 
successful development in every practical 
way. 

(c) It is estimated that, assisted by the 
employing company, cooperative associations 
can contribute approximately 50 per cent of 
the employee’s wages when sick,.at a cost 
of approximately one per cent of his wages; 
likewise, that a death benefit of from $300 
to $500 can be paid with a weekly contribu- 


1This is, of course, a common over-statement. 
In case of death or disability, after the initial 
gsix-months, one-half the wage loss would fall, 
under the provisions of this section, on the family 
of the workman.—Hd. 


cause, this should not be considered as an 
interruption in the continuity of service. 

The point is emphasized that the service of 
the employee is discontinued through no fault 
of his own, but for economic reasons within 
the company. 

(e) That any employee having a minimum 
record of ten years of continuous and satis- 
factory service, and who in the opinion of 
the company has become unfitted for duty, 
may be retired at any age and given a Ser- 
vice Annuity; that any such employee may 
make application for retirement, or that the 
recommendation may be made by his em- 
ploying officer. 

(f) The suggested basis of Service Annui- 
ties is from one to two per cent of the yearly 
wages, as may be adopted by the company, 
for each year of continuous service, based 
upon the employee’s wages during the highest 
ten consecutive years of employment. 


IV Profit Sharing. 


The adoption of the principle of Profit 
Sharing by our members is offered as a 
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means for establishing closer, more efficient 


and more satisfactory relations with our em- 


ployees. . 

The followitig suggestions are offered: 

_ (a) That the justification for Profit Shar- 
ing is to secure and pay for service of fidel- 
ity and efficiency. 

(b) That the object is to secure partner 
instead of employee service; to have our fel- 
low workers partners instead of employees, 
in the accepted sense of the term. 

(c) That the compensation paid to em- 
ployees in the form of Profit Sharing should 
be considered no part of the ordinary wage 
schedule. 

(d) That ordinarily Profit Sharing should 
preferably not be paid immediately in cash; 
local conditions may control this general rule, 
and at times special reasons may make pay- 
ments in cash desirable, as for example: 

(1) The purchase of a home. 

(2) Special circumstances which, in the 
judgment of those in control of the matter, 
justify cash payments. 

(e) That preferably the profits of the em- 
ployee should reach him in the securities of 
the company; or in the case of a subordinate 
company, the securities of the parent com- 
pany. 

(f) That securities for distribution, in 
other than special instances, should be secured 
at the best terms and wherever obtainable; 
employee security holders would necessarily 
bear any reduction and receive the benefit of 
any advance in values or the rate of income 
paid. 

(g) That dividends upon securities ac- 
quired through Profit Sharing should be paid 
in cash in the manner customary to other se- 
curity holders, and available for any purpose 
desired by the recipient. 

(h) Your committee emphasizes that one 
object of Profit Sharing is to have every em- 
ployee also an owner. If he does not receive 
securities, this ownership interest may not 
follow; or if after receiving the securities, 
he sells them his lasting interest is not se- 
cured. 

(i) Your committee recognizes that this 
feature of its plan calls for the largest con- 
tribution required in this movement; on the 
other hand, the economic results promise to 
be most important and satisfactory in : 

(1) More efficient and permanent service; 

(2) A tendency greatly to improve the 

relations between the companies and their 

employees; 

(3) The creation of a large number of 

security holders from the body of em- 

ployees who will thus have a double in- 
terest in the welfare and success of the 
property. 

(j) In the distribution of the results of 
Profit Sharing, your committee desires to im- 
partially suggest two plans, leaving the adop-» 
tion of either to the judgment of the indi- 
vidual member: 

(1) Restricting the sharing of profits to 

employees who, in the judgment of those 

to whom they are subordinate, render 
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specially efficient service. This means 
that those who are to become partici- 
pants in Profit Sharing must be carefully 
selected from year to year from the em- 
ployee forces; 

(2) Sharing profits alike with all em- 
ployees having a minimum period of ser- 
vice, say, of one or two full calendar 
years, excepting under very special cir- 
cumstances. 

(k) Some favor giving at once the maxi- 
mum amount to all who are entitled to it; 
others favor increasing the amount with the 
service, giving the maximum only after sev- 
eral years have elapsed. The latter method 
places an added premium upon long service, 
but between the two methods, the committee 
makes no recommendation, believing that this 
is a local matter. 

.(1) Your committee believes that in shar- 
ing profits with emplovees a dividend should 
be declared annually which bears a fair re- 
lation to the income paid to the security hold- 
ers; we believe that there should be definite 
relation between the securities and the labor 
dividend. 


V Employees Savings and Investment Funds. 

It is evident to your committee that, in 
view of the experience of some of our mem- 
ber-companies, a material benefit can be ob- 
tained by establishing Employees’ Savings 
and Investment Funds. Possibly this should 
be divided into two classes. The first would 
be simply a Savings Fund to encourage thrift 
amongst employees, under which the deposits 
would be guaranteed by the company and 
more than the ordinarv savings bank rates of 
interest could usually be paid. 


Savings Funds. 


For Savings Funds your committee makes 
the following recommendations: 

(a) That the security and safe return of 
the funds be guaranteed by the company. 

(b) That every convenience be afforded 
employees to make their deposits. 

(c) That deposits be made directly by the 
employee, rather than that the company, un- 
der other than special conditions, take them 
from his wages. 

(d) That to encourage thrift where de- 
posits are permitted to remain for a definite 
period, the company might guarantee some- 
thing more than the savings bank rate of 
interest; that where left for less than a defi- 
nite period they may be withdrawn under sub- 
stantially the.conditions that apply to savings 
bank deposits. 


Investment Funds. 


The second suggestion’ is that an Invest- 
ment Fund for the employees might be or- 
ganized with the understanding that the funds 
shall be invested only in the company’s se- 
curities. This might be combined with Profit 
Sharing and the two work very satisfactorily 
together. 

For an employees’ Investment Fund our 
recommendations follow: 

(a) That the company should assume full 
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responsibility for receiving and accounting 
for the funds. 

(b) That the responsibility for the invest- 
ment of these funds should rest solely upon 
the trustees and members of the Investment 
Fund. 

(c) That the securities of the fund should 
be purchased at the best prices obtainable. 

(d) That the members should understand 
that the result of their investment might be 
either a profit or a loss, exactly as these pos- 
sibilities rest upon every other investor in 
public service sectirities. 

(e) That every convenience should be af- 
forded for receiving the deposits of the mem- 
bers of the Investment Fund; your commit- 
tee thinks it undesirable for the company to 
make deductions from its employees’ wages, 
excepting under other than very special cir- 
cumstances; rather should the money be paid 
directly by the employee to the accredited 
fiscal officer of the Investment Fund. 
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VI Life Insurance. 


It is suggested that our members take the 


‘initiative in providing their employees with © 


all possible information in connection with 
safe, low cost life insurance, but that such in- 
surance should be at the sole cost of the em- 
ployees. 

In Conclusion. 


Your committee recommends that any plan 
adopted for improving the relations between 
employees and our member-companies shall 
include every employee and officer from the 
office boy to the president, inclusively. 

Several of the members of our association 
have already adopted some of the recom- 
mendations of this report. Should any in- 
formation be desired upon the methods fol- 
lowed or the results accomplished, the secre- 
tary of the association will be glad, upon re- 
quest, to furnish any information in his pos- 
Sessiotin %' 2% 


JOINT SANITARY STANDARDS IN THE CLOAK, SUIT, AND 
SKIRT INDUSTRY 


A series of standards has been adopted 
by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control of 
the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry in New 
York. They are the first sanitary program 
legislated for jointly by the employers and 
employes in any industry in the United: States, 
and in that respect mark an important step 
forward in the history of industrial relations 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

It will be recalled that the protocol of 
peace signed in September, 1910, which ended 
the general strike of nine weeks’ duration 
in this trade answered the protests of the 
workingmen against the unsanitary conditions 
in a large number of the shops by providing 
for a Joint Board of Sanitary Control. Ar- 
ticle fifteen of the protocol reads: 


The parties hereby establish a Joint Board of 
Sanitary Control, to consist of seven members, 
composed of two nominees of the manufacturers, 
two nominees of the unions, and three who are 
to represent the public; the latter to be named 
by Meyer London, and Julius Henry Cohen, and in 
the event of their inability to agree, by Louis 
Marshall. 

Said board is empowered to establish standards 
of sanitary conditions, to which the manufactur- 


ers and the unions shall be committed, and the’ 


manufacturers and the unions obligate themselves 
to maintain such standards to the best of their 
ability and to the full extent of their power. 


In accordance with this provision of the 
protocol, the board was organized with the 
following personnel: Dr. George M. Price 
and Benjamin Schlessinger, representing the 
unions; Max Meyer and S. L. Silver, repre- 
senting the employers; and Lillian D. Wald, 


treasurer, Dr. William Jay Schieffelin, chair- 
man, and Dr. Henry Moskowitz, secretary, 
representing the public. The first task of 
the board was to ascertain conditions. An 
investigation was organized by which the 
sanitary conditions in the vast majority of 
the shops were noted, as described by Dr. 
Price in THE Survey for May 6. The article 
in the protocol, above referred to, gives the 
board absolute power of enforcement. With 
the co-operation of the unions and the manu- 
facturers’ association, the board set about 
exercising this power, and considerable prog- 
ress has been made in the direction of per- 
manent organization. This was made possi- 
ble by a very substantial contribution made 
equally by both sides for this purpose. 

Among the things accomplished may be 
noted: 

1. The distribution and placing of fire exit 
cards in Yiddish and English at the im- 
portant entrances and exits of the shops. 
(The cost of distribution and printing is 
borne by the board.) Its inspectors are in- 


structed to see that these cards are properly 
posted and untouched. 


2. Numerous lectures on sanitary condi- 
tions in the shops are being held in various 
parts of the city at the different section and 


local meetings of the unions, and instructions 


are given to the workers to co-operate with 
the board. These meetings are held weekly 
in different parts of the city, and the board 
attempts to have a representative present at 
as many as possible. 
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SANITARY STANDARDS 


ADDOPTED BY 


THE JOINT BOARD OF SANITARY CONTROL 
For the Cloak and Suit Making Shops 


1. No shop to be allowed in a cellar. 

2. be shop to be allowed in rear houses or attic floors without special permission of the 

ard. 

8. Shops located in buildings two stories or more in height must have one or more fire- 
escapes. 

4. All fire-escapes to be provided with ladders to the roof of same house or of an adjoining 
house; also with full length drop ladders properly locatéd and adjusted. 

5. In all shops which are not provided with automatic sprinklers, there should be kept a 
sufficient number of chemical extinguishers, or a sufficient number of fire buckets, properly 
located and filled. 

6. Special caretakers to be appointed in each shop to take care of the fire buckets, and for 
their use in case of fire. 

7. All openings and exits to fire-escapes to be left unobstructed by tables, machines, boxes, 


partitions, and iron bars. 
8. No doors to be locked during working hours. 
9. No smoking to be permitted in workshop. 


10. Conspicuous signs to be placed throughout the shop, marking locations and direction of 
exits and fire-escapes. 

11. Fire-proof receptacles, lined with tin, and having a tin cover, to be provided, in suffi- 
cient numbers, for rubbish. : 

12. Halls and stairways leading from shops to be adequately lighted by natural or artificial 


light. 
13. Stairs to be provided with secure handrails and safe treads. 


14. Sufficient window space to be provided for each shop, so that all parts of the shop be 
well lighted during the hours from 9 A. M. to 4 P. M. without artificial light. 
168. Where gas illumination is used, are lights or incandescent mantles should be used. 


16. All lights to be well shaded, to be placed above operatives, and not too near them. 
17. At least 400 cubic feet of space, exclusive of bulky furniture and materials, should be 


provided for every person within the shop. 

18. The shop should be thoroughly aired before and after work hours, and during lunch 
hour, by opening windows and doors. 

19. No coal heated irons be used and whenever stoves are used for heating shops, they 
should be surrounded by metal sheet at least five feet high. 

20. Walls and ceilings of shops and water-closet apartments should be cleaned as often as 
necessary, and kept clean. ‘ 

21. Floors of shops. and of water-closet apartments, to be scrubbed weekly, swept daily, and 
kept free of refuse. 

22. A separate water-closet apartment shall be provided for each sex, with solid partitions 
to extend from floor to ceiling, and with separate vestibules and doors. 

23. Water-closets to be adequately flushed and kept clean. 

24. A special caretaker to be designated by the employer to the care of the shop and water- 
closet apartments. 

25. A sufficient number of water-supplied washbasins, to be provided, in convenient and 
light locations within the shop. 

26. Suitable hangers should be provided for the street clothes of the employes, and separate 
dressing-rooms to be provided wherever women are working. 

27. Water-closet apartments, dressing-rooms, washrooms, and lunch-rooms, to be properly 
lighted, illuminated, ventilated, cleaned, and kept clean. 

. 28. All seats to have backs. 


mum Pond 
Our sanitary certificates are ready. All owners of shops which conform to the above 
‘ gtandards are entitled to a certificate, which will be granted upon application and inspection. 


The possession of our “sanitary certificate” will be a positive indication that your shop 
is “SAFH AND SANITARY.” 
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3. A method and routine of enforcement 
has been established. The following are the 
steps taken by the board to secure effective 
and speedy enforcement of its standards: 


(a) Defects in sanitary conditions are re- 
ferred to the Health Department, whenever 
conditions demand immediate action and men- 
ace health. The board endeavors to remedy 
other sanitary defects by letters to the own- 
ers of the shops and by personal interviews. 


(b) The same procedure is adopted with re- 
gard to fire protection, though while legisla- 
tion has been pending no reference has been 
made to any department, with the exception 
of the forty cases inspected by the board’s 
chief inspector in March and referred to the 
city departments for action. 


(c) Where flagrant violations of the labor 
law have been discovered, a report is sent 
to the Labor Department for their action. 

(d) For non-conformity with the board’s 
standards, the following method of procedure 
is employed: 

(1) After the first inspection, a notice is 
sent to the owner. 

(2) After the second inspection, the in- 
spector has a personal interview with the 
owner, explaining the exact defects and how 
to remedy them. 
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(3) If there is no compliance as a result 
of these two efforts, any shop belonging to 
the association is reported to that body. In 
case of shops outside of the association, the 
matter. is referred to the board for action, 
and ultimately to the unions. 

It is the intention of the board to in- 


spect all of the shops every six months to | 


check up efforts for enforcement. Such a 
general sanitary inspection is now in progress. 
The following certificate is issued to those 
shops which comply with the standards set 
by the board: 


has been inspected on the...... GaVNOLS sietecorars 
by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control: of the 
Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Industry, and is approved 
by said board as conforming to its standards. 
(This certificate is revocable (This certificate good 
by the board at any time). only for six months). 


By means of constant reinspections, two 
inspections, and the sanitary certifi- 
cate, the board hopes to secure the general 
enforcement of its standards. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Contributing Editor 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


SEPTEMBER CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 

An important conference will be held Sep- 
tember 15 and 16 in Chicago under the aus- 
pices of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation. Leading experts representing 
the various state departments interested in 
factory inspection and the efficient adminis- 
tration of the labor law as well as safety en- 
gineers and statisticians from the principal 
liability insurance companies will meet with 
representatives of manufacturers and em- 
ployes to discuss definite standards for the 
prevention of industrial accidents, the uni- 
form reporting of industrial injuries, and the 
possibilities of administration by commission. 


STATE OFFICIALS WILL MEET 

The International Associations of Factory 
Inspectors and Officials of Bureaus of Labor 
open their annual conventions September 18, 
at Lincoln, Neb. 


WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Governor McGovern of Wisconsin has ap- 
pointed as administrators of the new work- 
men’s compensation act and the labor laws of 
the state C. H. Crownhart, attorney, of Su- 


perior; John R. Commons ‘of the State Uni- 
versity; and James D. Beck, commissioner 
of labor. 


IOWA LIABILITY COMMISSION 

“Believing that it will redound to the up- 
lift and development of the industries of the 
State of Iowa to place upon the cost of pro- 
duction, the maintenance and payment for 
injuries received by workmen while engaged 
in their employment,” the Legislature recently 
provided for a commission of five persons to 
investigate the problem. The governor has 
made the following appointments: Senator 
John T. Clarkson, lawyer, of Albia; Judge 
John L. Stevens, of Boone; W. W. Baldwin, 
railway official, Burlington; Phil S. Billings, 
railway conductor, Valley Junction; and John 
O. Staley, formerly editor of a labor paper at 
Des Moines. The commission is required to 
report not later than September 15, 1912, when 
its term of office expires, and a printed copy 
of the report must be mailed by the governor 
to each member elect of the next Legislature 
not later than November 15. Members of the 
commission are to be paid $5 per day and 
actual expenses while actually engaged in the 
work, and a total of $8,000 is appropriated. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION_IN INDIA 

Governor Marshall of Indiana has appoint- 
ed as the seven commissioners to investigate 
the needs and methods of industrial and agri- 
cultural education, Senator W. A. Yarling, 
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Shelbyville; F. D. McElroy, Hammond; John 
G. Brown, Monon; T. F. Fitzgibbon, Colum- 


bus; U. G. Weatherly, Bloomington; John L. 


Ketcham, Indianapolis; and Frank Duffy, In- 
dianapolis. Mr. Duffy is well known through- 
out the country as secretary of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 


PENNSYLVANIA COMPENSATION COMMISSION 
Just before adjournment the Pennsylvania 
Legislature authorized Governor Tener to 
appoint a workmen’s compensation commis- 
sion of seven persons to consist of two em- 
ployers, two employes, two lawyers, and one 
“a person of skill and experience in making 
investigations.” It is provided that the mem- 
ber named as an experienced investigator 
shall be the secretary at a salary of $4,800 a 
year. A total of $15,000 is appropriated for 
expenses, and a report is expected in 1913. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN MASSACHUSETTS 

“A commission to investigate the wages of 
women and minors and to report on the ad- 
visability of establishing minimum wage 
boards” has been appointed by Governor Foss 
of Massachusetts, upon authority of the 
Legislature and with the consent of the coun- 
cil. Here are the five members: Henry La- 
favour of Simmons College; George W. An- 
derson, an attorney, of Boston; Richard 
Olney, 2nd, a wool merchant of Boston; John 
Golden, president of the United Textile 
Workers of America; and Elizabeth Glen- 
dower Evans. The commissioners serve 
without pay, but are authorized to employ ex- 
perts and other assistants with a maximum 
expense allowance of $2,000. They are re- 
quired to report to the Legislature on or be- 
fore the second Wednesday in January, 1912. 


ANOTHER LABOR LEGISLATION JOURNAL 

The British section of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation has begun 
the publication of a new quarterly under the 
title The World’s Labor Laws. “We want,” 
says the editor, Sophy Sanger, “to accustom 
unenlightened islanders (if there still be any 
such) to thinking internationally. We desire 
to convince them that the United Kingdom 
is not rushing headlong into the maze of so- 
cial reform, leaving the more prudent for- 
eigners peeping over the hedge.” 


ORGANIZATION IN FINLAND 

A national section of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation has been 
organized in Finland. Sixteen countries are 
now organized. 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION COMMISSION 

The two hearings held before the sub- 
committee on law of the congressional em- 
ployers’ liability commission have aroused 
much interest among railroad officials and 
employes—the latter being represented by 
Frank Kellogg and Frederick N. Judson. The 
briefs filed cover the situation very thorough- 
ly. There will be further hearings in the fall, 
largely devoted to the question of fact. An 
investigation of the facts surrounding rail- 
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road accidents is now being conducted. 
Rather elaborate schedules have been pre- 
pared and sent to every railroad, and, al- 
though the blanks call for a vast amount of 
clerical work on their part, the commission 
is receiving them completed from the large 
systems as well as from the smaller roads. 
To employes’ organizations over seven thou- 
sand sets of blanks have been sent out, in- 
quiring into the results of accidents upon the 
families of the injured, and these are now 
beginning to come back. 


GARNISHMENT OF WAGES 

In a concise pamphlet of twenty-seven 
pages the Wisconsin Bureau of Labor has 
issued a valuable study of the garnishment of 
wages, which includes a report upon expe- 
rience in Milwaukee justice courts as well as 
a comparative analysis of the laws of the 
various states. In Wisconsin, at least, gar- 
nishment actions are too lightly and easily 
brought, and it is suggested as a remedy that 
it ought to be the universal rule for the jus- 
tice to demand the full fees of the plaintiff 
in advance. 


PHOSPHORUS POISONING 


The newspapers continue to record cases 
of poisoning from the use of phosphorus 
matches. During the last two weeks of June, 
the deaths of at least four little children were 
noted. Similar cases are recorded week after 
week in addition to instances of the criminal 
use of this inexpensive and convenient 
poison. The Los Angeles Times of July 13 
records the death of a young widow who 
“committed suicide yesterday by eating the 
heads .of matches and swallowing the com- 
pound. The woman, aged twenty-two, was 
the mother of two young children.” The 
Covington (Ky.) Post of July 21 reports the 
death at Bellaire, O., of a married woman 
who had eaten the heads of matches. The 
Cleveland Leader of July 24 tells of the death 
by phosphorus poisoning of a married woman 
forty-eight years old who ate the heads of a 
number of matches. The Lowisville Courier 
of July 21 says that a man was found un- 
conscious on the street after having swal- 
lowed’ a solution made from match heads 
The New York Journal of July 20, in a des- 
patch from Passaic, N. J., states that a 
woman of that town swallowed a poison so- 
lution which she made from match heads. 
The People, New York city, July 31, says: 
“Absent-mindedly chewing a match yester- 
day” a nineteen-year-old girl “accidentally 
swallowed the head. Violent poisoning soon 
set in and she was hurried to the hospital in 
a precarious condition.” The Philadelphia 
Inquirer is led to remark: “The principal in- 
gredient of the present-day match is white 
phosphorus, a most deadly poison. . .. 
Other poisons are labeled. But matches, a 
common every-day article, sold everywhere, 
to children barely able to walk, contain 
enough poison in a five-cent box to kill 
twenty-five men. Why has this fact been 
overlooked so many years?” 
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The horrible cases of phosphorus poison- 
ing in match factories seldom get into the 
newspapers, except in occasional suits for 
damages against the employers. When Con- 
gress finally passes the Esch bill, it will put 
an end to all of this unnecessary suffering 
and death. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORDERS BLOCKED 


Governor Dix of New York has vetoed the 
Phillips bill conferring on the commissioner 
of labor authority to make suitable rules for 
the safe-guarding of machinery in factories. 
The bill was passed by the Legislature upon 
the recommendation of the state employers’ 
liability commission, and the governor admits 
that its purpose is “most commendable,” but 
he disapproves of the measure because, “Be- 
fore these regulations become final they must 
be approved by the governor. In my judg- 
ment this provision is not wise, as the bill is 
essentially a matter pertaining to the Labor 
Department, and hearings should be held be- 
fore the commissioner, who alone has the 
authority and responsibility of such decisions.” 

This bill, instead of providing for public 
hearings before a board as is the system in 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin, gave unneces- 
sary arbitrary power to the single commis- 
sioner by providing that “regulations shall be 
made after such consultation with representa- 
tive employers and worxmen as the commis- 
sioner of labor shall deem advisable.” 


HEALTH AND LONG HOURS 


The International Labor Office has issued 
to the sixteen national sections a question- 
naire concerning the “Effect Upon Health of 
the Length of the Working Day,” with spe- 
cial reference to seasonal and trade exemp- 
tions, the delegated powers of officials, and 
prosecutions for violation of legal regulations. 


OHIO COMPENSATION BOARD 


Governor Harmon of Ohio on July 13 ap- 
pointed Thomas J. Duffey, W. Grieves, 
and Wallace D. Yaple members of the board 
of awards which is to administer the new 
state insurance fund for the compensation of 
injured workmen. Duffey, the president of 
the National Brotherhood of Operating Pot- 
ters of America, is named for two years; 
Grieves, superintendent of the Employment 
Bureau of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for four years; and Yaple, a lawyer, 
for six years. 

The new board is to manage and disburse 
the insurance fund for employes, to which 
both workmen and employers contribute. It 
will sit throughout the year and conduct all 
investigations and hearings in connection with 
claims on the fund by injured workmen. 
Its headquarters will be in Columbus, and it 
is authorized to employ numerous clerks, ac- 
countants, examiners, a secretary, and an ac- 
tuary. The $5,000 salaries of the members 
begin at once, as does their work in formu- 
lating and organizing the department, though 
payments from the fund, which must be es- 
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tablished first, will not be allowed till Janu- 
atyoits = 


CALIFORNIA COMPENSATION LAW 

The California Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, which is modelled upon the bill of the 
Wisconsin commission, goes into effect Sep- 
tember 1. Governor Johnson will appoint the 
accident board of three members as required 
by this law during this month. 


NORTH DAKOTA COMMISSION 


“To investigate and report to the Legisla- 
ture on the first day of the session of I913 a 
bill to fairly compensate employes for in- 
juries received in the course of employment” 
is the duty of the North Dakota Employes’ 
Compensation Commission which is to be 
composed of three members appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the Senate. The 
commission, with a paid secretary, is to en- 
dure until the end of the legislative session, 
but is not authorized to spend more than 
$1,000. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE BOARD 


Under the industrial insurance law in 
Washington the administrative officials at 
Olympia are: George A. Lee, an attorney; 
C. A. Pratt, a manufacturer; and J. H. Wal- 
lace, a coal miner. 


TEXAS COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


The Employes’ Compensation Commission 
of Texas is organized by act of the legisla- 
ture with the following members: Senators 
Claude B. Hudspeth, Earle B. Mayfield, and 
McDonald Meachum; Representatives C. M. 
Cureton, Jess Baker, S. H. German, and A. 
Haxthausen. A maximum of $1,000 is allowed 
for expenses. 


A FACTORY INSPECTION OPPORTUNITY 


The recent enactment by the New York 
legislature of a law (Phillips Bill 2590) to in- 
crease the number of state factory inspectors 
from sixty to eighty-five and to provide for 
eight district supervising inspectors should re- 
sult in the immediate adoption of higher 
standards of efficiency in this most. important 
work. If, however, there should develop any 
tendency to lower the standards for admission 
to these positions, this apparent gain would 
be a calamitous event in the history of effi- 
cient law enforcement. Those who are made 
responsible for the inspection of conditions 
governing the comfort, health, and safety of 
hundreds of thousands of industrial workers, 
must not be allowed to shirk that responsibil- 
ity. 

CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


Governor Baldwin of Connecticut has signed 
the bill authorizing him to appoint an indus- 
trial commission of five members to investi- 
gate woman’s work and child labor. The 
members are to serve without compensation, 
but the commission is allowed $s.000 for nec- 
essary expenses. A report is expected April 
I; Tons: 
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CRIME AND ITS CURE 


ISABEL C. BARROWS, Contributing Editor 


THE CHICAGO COURT OF DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


HARRY OLSON 
CHIEF JUSTICE MUNICIPAL COURT OF CHICAGO 


Last April there was established in Chi- 
cago a branch of the Municipal Court known 
as the “Court of Domestic Relations.” 
Charles N. Goodnow was assigned to be its 
first judge. The law creating the Municipal 
Court of Chicago provides that as many 
branch courts shall be held in the city as 
the chief justice may decide are necessary 
for the prompt and proper disposition of 
cases. The law also gives the chief justice, 
or the judges by rules, the power to classify 
and distribute cases upon different calen- 
dars as they deem proper or expedient. Un- 
der these provisions the judges have establish- 
ed this branch court and assigned to it cer- 
tain cases of offenses committed against a 
woman or child, and in which the Municipal 
Court has final jurisdiction. The number 
can be increased or decreased, as the judges 
of the court find expedient. In consequence, 
this court has much wider jurisdiction than a 
similar tribunal established in New York city 
by legislative enactment.” In almost every in- 
stance the Chicago Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions deals with the adult offender against 


1At present the Chicago Court of Domestic Re- 
lations has jurisdiction of the following violations 
of state laws: Abduction of chilrden under twelve 
years of age, abandonment of wife or child, bas- 
tardy, improper public exhibition or employment of 
children under fourteen years of age (first offense), 
contributing to dependency or delinquency of chil- 
dren, violation of all laws relating to child labor, 
violation of all laws relating to compulsory educa- 
tion and truancy, climbing upon cars by minors, 
permitting minors to gamble in saloons, permitting 
minors to enter dance halls where intoxicating 
liquor is sold, sale or gift of deadly weapons to 
minors, having or procuring intoxicating liquors 
for minors, sale of tobacco to minors. 

Violations of the following city ordinances also 
come within its jurisdiction: Sale of cigarettes to 
minors, sale of ie gph is) 600. feet from school 
house, gathering of cigar refuse by minors, sale 
of tobacco to minors under sixteen years of age, 
sale of intoxicating liquors to minors, purchase 

_ of intoxicating liquors by minors, obtaining in- 
toxicating liquors by minors by false pretenses, 
sale of materials saturated with liquor to minors 
under sixteen years of age, giving samples of in- 
toxicating liquors in bottles or otherwise to minors, 
ambling by minors in saloons, jumping upon mov- 
ae cars by minors under eighteen years of age, 
improper public exhibition or employment of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age, employment of 
minors under sixteen years of age in pawnshops, 
receiving pledges from minors by pawnbrokers, sale 


- ~ of deadly weapons to minors. 
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the woman and child. The Juvenile Court of 
Chicago deals with the delinquent and de- 
pendent child (the effect) while this branch 
of the Municipal Court reaches the cause. 

By segregating these cases in one court we 
bring about uniformity of decisions and treat-_ 
ment of offenders, the removal of women and 
children from the evil influences of a police 
court environment, and a more intelligent 
understanding of the conditions surrounding 
each case which leads to the more sympathetic 
treatment of offenders. An opportunity is 
furnished to study cases of delinquency and 
dependency of children and promptly to 
check and lessen their effect, and to make the 
court an agent for keeping husband and wife 
together and the children in the home. In 
this, its work is the reverse of that of the 
divorce court. The domestic relations court 
compels deserters to support their wives and 
children and sees that deserving and unfor- 
tunate women and children are placed under 
the protection of some person or organization 
that will help them to become self-sustaining. 
A complete system of records regarding each 
case is kept, so that when sufficient data has 
been collected, useful results may be obtained 
and beneficial laws enacted. A final advan- 
tage is that of prompt trials, for the cases 
are no longer intermingled on the calendars 
with other cases in the different courts. 

The city of Chicago is divided into two 
municipal court districts, in which twelve 
judges hold criminal court each day. Form- 
erly the cases now brought before the Court 
of Domestic Relations were interspersed on 
the day’s calendar with the numerous other 
criminal cases arising in the city. There 
were, therefore, inevitably twelve different 
methods, some too lenient, some too harsh, 
in dealing with these cases. Some days as 
many as 150 cases are on the dockets of the 
branch criminal courts. The judge works, 
therefore, under high pressure, and can only 
give a minimum amount of time to each case. 
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He cannot attempt to effect a: reconciliation, 
or to follow up attempts to correct abuses. 

Attached to the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions are probation officers, and officers from 
the Juvenile Protective Association, who as- 
sist the probationers and the families of those 
committed to the County Jail or House of 
Correction. The work of these officers is 
much simplified when all of their cases are 
handled in one court. 

The state and city officials charged with 
enforcing the laws relating to offenders over 
which this court has jurisdiction, and the dif- 
ferent civic and charitable bodies interested, 
found difficulties in prosecuting these cases 
and in understanding the different methods 
of the various judges. Their work was dis- 
tributed all over the city. More effective 
work can be done by these persons and offi- 
cials with less trouble and expense and a 
more uniform legal construction is possible 
with a centralized court, presided over by 
one judge especially fitted to deal with the 
problems of the home and juvenile delin- 
quency. 

One of the reasons for the establishment 
of the Juvenile Court was the importance of 
removing children from the hearing of crim- 
inal cases while they were waiting to have 
their own cases tried. This applies as well 
to women who are unfortunate enough to be 
complainants in court. Grouping all these 
cases in one court takes them away from as- 
sociation with cases such as robbery, burglary, 
and vice prosecutions. 

Moreover, many of the defendants in this 
court are not criminals in the more serious 
sense; they are often first offenders, Their 
offenses arise out of poverty, drunkenness, 
misunderstandings, ignorance, and bad tem- 
pet. There is less humiliation to a defend- 
ant in this court than to one brought into 
a court where the grosser criminal cases are 
being heard. An appeal to conscience under 
these circumstances is more apt to bear fruit. 
Poor people will resort to this court, especially 
in cases of wife abandonment, delinquency, 
and bastardy. 

In a great city there are many people who 
do not speak English; their first. impression 
of the administration of justice in this coun- 
try will come from their contact with the 
courts; and these should be sympathetically 
conducted in a way calculated to instill a 
wholesome respect for our laws and institu- 
tions. 
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Before the organization of the Municipal 
Court, the Criminal Court of Cook County 
had exclusive jurisdiction to hear and de- 
termine abandonment and bastardy cases. A 
preliminary examination before a justice of 
the peace was had. The defendant was then 
held to the Criminal Court for trial, and from 
six months to two years elapsed before the 
final adjudication of the case. In a great 
majority of the cases the delay was a hard- 
ship upon the complainant, as many women 
and wives with small children were left in 
destitute circumstances and dependent upon 
charity. - 

These classes of cases are now disposed 
of in the Municipal Court, and five times as 
many complaints are filed annually as were 
filed under the old system. The records of 
the Criminal Court for three years immedi- 
ately preceding the organization of the Mu- 
nicipal Court show an average of 313 aban- 
donment and _ ninety-eight bastardy cases 
docketed per year. In the Municipal Court, 
there have been 1,548 abandonment of wife 
and child, 540 bastardy, and 624 contribut- 
ing to the dependency of children cases dis- 
posed of annually. In the Court of Domes- 
tic Relations jury trials will be given 
as soon after the complaint is filed as pos- 
sible, which may be the day following, or 
at most a few days following the filing 
thereof. 

When these cases were tried in the crim- 
inal branches, the money paid for the sup- 
port of wife or child had to be taken to 
the clerk’s office in the City Hall, and the 
beneficiaries were obliged to go to a dif- 
ferent place to receive their money than that 
in which their cases were tried. No method 
has heretofore existed for following up the 
payments unless the party entitled to the 
money applied for an order to enforce pay- 
ment. In the Court of Domestic Relations 
now established, a plan has been devised by 
which these payments are promptly col- 
lected. During the month of May last, thir- 
ty-one letters were sent to defendants in de- 
fault and twenty-seven responded and paid 
the installment due. 

The Juvenile Protective Association has 
detailed one of their investigators to work 
in connection with this court. Unfortunate 
families which have been deserted are put 
under the care of the United Charities until 
the deserter is apprehended. Cases that can 


be reached only by the civil courts are re- 
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' ferred to the Legal Aid Society. Many com- 


plaints are due to groundless imaginings of 
a nervous woman, but the opportunity to talk 
over her fears with a sympathetic judge 
serves to quiet her apprehensions, and doubt- 
less saves many men from being needlessly 
arrested. Often there is the opportunity to 
suggest that a deformed child be sent to 
the Crippled Children’s Home, that a de- 
fective child be examined at the Psycho- 
pathic Institute, or that the County Court 
may force the support of aged persons by 
relatives. Women who have been deserted 
but a few days are first referred to the De- 
tective Bureau, so that they may make sure 
that their husbands have not suffered an 
injury or been detained by one of the chances 
possible in a great city. 

Judge Goodnow of this branch court hopes 
to interest charitably disposed persons and 
organizations in securing employment for 
husbands and fathers who may become de- 
fendants in this court and who, by reason 
of drunkenness or ill-health are not able to 
hold steady positions. Assistance of this 
sort, rendered at the opportune time, will re- 
lieve much suffering on the part of the fam- 
ily and may lead to the rehabilitation of the 
defendant. 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House said 
from the bench of this court on the day of 
its first session: 


“Many of us, who for years have seen 
children in poverty and degradation, welcome 
in a manner that we can hardly express, the 
opening of this court. . We have long 
felt that crimes against property are con- 
sistently punished, but those wherein little 
children are made to suffer are lightly dealt 
with. 

“We are more or less of the opinion that 
the strong man when sinned against can take 
care of himself, but to have little children 
helpless and reduced to poverty and degrada- 
tion without a defense is a crime in itself. 
Last year the Juvenile Protective Association 
had before it 2,243 cases of persons con- 
tributing to the delinquency of children. 
Only 243 were brought into court. Had we 
then had a court like this one it seems to 
me that a Jarge number of them could have 
been brought before the attention of the of- 
ficers, at least far enough to investigate the 
social and domestic conditions surrounding 
the cases. 

“One longs for a wise man, for a place 
where with sobriety and care these cases may 
be treated and decided upon with the atten- 
tion they deserve. Women will he more ready 
and willing to bring their troubles to this 
court before they have reached the stage 
where it is impossible to settle them.” 
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THE CHICAGO BRIDEWELL 


Not enough attention has been paid to the 
successful experiment in prison construction 
which has been made by John L. Whit- 
man, the superintendent of the Bridewell. 
Needing a new wing for the vast population 
of his institution, he studied with great care 
the possibilities of the prison and as a re- 
sult cleared away enough old structures to 
enable him to place the wing in such a way 
that the sun would fall into each cell at 
some hour in the day. He then determined 
to adopt the plan recognized as best for the 
health of the men, and’ therefore built the 
cells directly against the walls, so that the 
sun would shine into the cells, instead of into 
a corridor. The question of the service cor- 
ridor, which seems to baffle American prison 
architects, was solved by Mr. Whitman in an 
ingenious way. The pipes are carried up and 
down in the angle of the cell, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. A similar 
plan has been proposed by a New York en- 
gineer, one indeed that may prove better, 
with the runway for the pipes in the front 
of the cell instead of the rear. But either 
method shows it to be unnecessary to give 
that amount of space to the utility corridor 
which has been heretofore sacrificed. 

This arrangement of the tiers of cells along 
the walls allowed a broad corridor or hall 


ONE OF THE OUTSIDE CELLS. 
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thirty feet wide between them. One 
of the common prophecies was that 
a cell block of this construction and 
with open-work doors would make 
discipline impossible. It was an ex- 
periment, Mr. Whitman confessed, 
but to his delight he finds discipline 
is better than under the old method. 

A new dining-room was needed, 
but that takes time. Again Mr. 
Whitman was ready for the emer- 
gency. He had strong tables con- 
structed, with benches, and this big 
thirty-foot wide hall was turned 
into a temporary dining-room, where 
eight hundred men can eat at a 
time and where they were massed for 
the exercises at the opening of the struc- 
ture. On Sundays and evenings the men 
are allowed to come down and_ *read 
books and magazines at these tables, instead 
of loafing idly in their cells. This too has 
favored discipline, for whatever adds to the 
health and content of the prisoners makes 
discipline easier and fits the men better for 
life with their fellows outside. 


JOTTINGS 
LEGISLATION IN OHIO 


The Ohio Legislature has passed a bill to 
place a woman in charge of the Girls’ Indus- 
trial Home in that state. The measure had 
assurance of the governor’s approval in ad- 
vance. By passing another bill the Legisla- 
ture has abolished the office of infirmary direc- 
tor. This change is to go into effect January 
I, 1913. The Women’s Reformatory bill has 
also become a law and Governor Harmon has 
announced the members of the new Board of 
Administration for the penal institution. 


OUR PRISON POPULATION 


‘According to the preliminary count of the 
Census Bureau, the prison population on Jan- 
uary I, 1910, was 109,311, the admissions or 
commitments to prisons during I9I10' were 
462,530, and the number of prisoners dis- 
charged on account of expiration of sen- 
tence, or other reasons, including also deaths, 
was 458,900. These figures give some hint 
of the vastness of the problem of crime and 
its cure. Almost half a million convicts dis- 
charged into the community, , only a small 
proportion of whom had been subjected dur- 
ing imprisonment to reformatory discipline! 
For the quarter of a million Indians scat- 
tered through the United States the govern- 
ment spends millions of dollars on indus- 
trial .and other training. What does it 
do for this half million who are vastly more 
dangerous? If it cannot take from the vari- 
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ous states their responsibility towards these 
ex-prisoners, what does it do for those dis- 
charged from federal prisons? Can the cen- 
sus show us what has been expended to make 
them and keep them good citizens? 


NEW YORK PRISON ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-fifth annual report of the Prison 
Association of New York thus sums up the 
functions of the association: the reformation 
of the criminal, the inspection and improve- 
ment of prisons and of prison discipline, the 
support of needed legslation, the protection of 
society against crime, the protection of the 
unjustly accused, the giving of aid to pri- 
soners’ families, the supervision of young men 
on parole or probation, and the giving of em- 
ployment, food, etc. to discharged prisoners. 
In carrying out its work of protection and ref- 
ormation of the prisoner, the association last 
year supported bills for a separate reforma- 
tory for young men under twenty-one, for a 
farm colony for tramps and vagrants, and for 
medical care for inebriates. It also pressed 
for a constitutional amendment that would. 
make regular and useful work for prisoners 
possible. In fulfilling their prevention and 
“after-care” functions the five parole agents 
looked after over 900 men, and the two pro- 
bation officers had in their care 185 persons. 

The. corresponding secretary of the Prison 
Association is O. F. Lewis, and the head- 
quarters 135 East 15th Street, Nev York city. 


THE CONNECTICUT REFORMATORY 


The directors of the new reformatory have 
selected 450 acres of land at Cheshire at a 
cost of about $36,000, and plans have been de- 
signed for the buildings. It is hoped that by 
October 1 they will be ready for occupancy. 
The directors say in their report: “The call 
for its humane work comes from judges of 
the courts all over the state, and the evidence 
goes sadly to confirm the pitiful assertion that 
not 200, but at least 800 inmates should be pro- 
vided for, i in the belief based on the experience 
of similar institutions elsewhere that this will 
save them from permanently joining the crim- 
inal classes.” 
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PERSONALS 


ELIZABETH BEARDSLEY BUTLER = 


Venturesome, incisive, quick to pare away 
the husk of a thing and lay bare the truth back 
of it, as quick to feel the appeal and the 
striving beneath the dull round of a factory 
worker’s day and to make common cause with 
them, American women of this generation 
and American workers generally have lost an 
interpreter of rare gifts in Elizabeth Beards- 


BLIZABETH BEARDSLEY BUTLER. 


ley Butler, who died August 2 at Saranac 
Lake. Yet to such indefatigable use had 
she put the tweiity-six years which were hers 
that she left behind ‘a remarkable store of 
quickening human evidence, gathered ready 
to the hands of those who would carry for- 
ward the causes she held ‘closest. 

To the members of the staff‘of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey, her death “comes ‘ds a cleft in 
ranks which worked:shoulder‘to shoulder, and 
which bore to each ‘other ‘a sense of came- 
raderie and mutual support that alone made 
the undertaking possible and that gave to it 
much of its distinction. Pittsburgh was 
typhoid-ridden the year of the Survey and 
typhoid seeks out the youth and the stranger. 
It was taking risks for the company of so- 
cial investigators to take up residence in the 
mill-towns and in the “Hill district,’ as 
neighbors to the settlement workers who for 
the same reason lived close to life and death 
that they might know them better in terms of 
the working people of the city. The successful 
clearance of these hazards added to the feel- 
ing of intimate fellowship which the mem- 
bers of the staff, now scattered, have borne 
to one another. This first loss, therefore, is 
all the more poignant to the others. 

After graduating from Barnard College, 
Miss Butler became executive secretary of the 
Consumers’ League of New Jersey and sec- 
retary of the New Jersey Child Labor Com- 
mittee. She had attended the New York 
School of Philanthropy and had investigated 


_» the street trades and sweated work in arti- 


ficial flowers on the lower east side of New 
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York. Taking up her residence at Whittier 
House, Jersey City, her investigations cov- 
ered on the one hand the conditions in the 
mercantile houses in the cities and towns of 
the state and on the other the sweat-shop 
work in Newark and Jersey City. She brought 
out graphically the transfer of some of the 
worst forms of congregate industry to these 
New Jersey districts as the result of agita- 
tion and factory legislation affecting Man- 
hattan shops; and showed the bitter need 
for an aroused public opinion to grapple with 
the same evils in New Jersey. 

In the fall of 1907, Miss Butler gave up 
the assistant secretaryship of the Rand School 
of Social Science to return to field work, un- 
dertaking the three months’ inquiry of con- 
ditions among Pittsburgh working women, 
which was later extended to ten, yielding the 
material which she embodied in her book, 
Women and The Trades.’ In that period she 
visited over 400 shops and factories, in each 
case obtaining a statement from the manage- 
ment which was tested by confidential inter- 
views with employes and with people familiar 
with the trade who stood on neutral ground. 
Conversely, statements made by employes were 
tested by interviews with employers. All this 
meant exacting work, rendered especially diffi- 
cult by the location of the industries scat- 
tered over all parts of the broken-up city 
site, and by the fact that there was no census 
of the trades available as the basis of her 
pioneering inquiry. It meant valor of a re- 
fined sort. It meant tramping up and down 
the crooked streets and cellar-ways of the 
Hill district, up the stairs of the loft build- 
ings of the “Point,’ along the old Allegheny 
City river front and out to the new industrial 
suburbs. It meant visits down out-of-the-way 
streets to girls’ homes to talk with them of 
an evening, and to the glass houses to check 
up night work. The field of work was one 
in which three times as many people and 
three times as much time could have been 
employed; but that does not mean that it 
was slightingly or superficially done, but 
rather that the investigator mapped out her 
field with rare deftness and held to her work- 
ing scheme with a persistence which was born 
of a marvelous fund of buoyant energy. A 
series of her papers on the Pittsburgh trades 
were published in Charities and The Commons 
immediately after the close of her field work 
and half a year in advance of the findings of 
the Survey as a whole; and her volume was 
the first of the series of six to be completed 
and the first to go to press. Even so, two 
months of her ten had been given over to 
a subsidiary investigation, that of child labor 
in the Pittsburgh district. Her general report 
on that subject was published locally in 
Pittsburgh during the legislative campaign of 
1909; and her study of Sharpsburg—a revela- 
tion of what an industrial town may mean in 
terms of childhood in twentieth century 


WOMEN AND THH TRADES. Elizabeth Beards- 
ley Butler. Russell Sage Foundation Publica- 
tion, Charities Publication Committee. New York, 
1910. Pp. 440. Price $1.50. By mail of Tu 
Survny $1.72. 
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America—will be one of the strong papers 
in Volume 5 of the Pittsburgh Survey. It 
is based on a house-to-house canvas of the 
children of a glass town; and in its heaped-up 
human facts it shows how far one great child- 
employing industry has gone—and still goes— 
in the state of Pennsylvania. 

After completing her work on Women and 
the Trades, Miss Butler undertook an investi- 
gation of department stores in Baltimore, the 
results of which are to be published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. Later she became 
a member of the staff of the Bureau of So- 
cial Research of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, which is engaged in a series 
of investigations in the tenement region of 
the upper West Side, continuing up to the 
time of her illness last winter. 

Miss Butler was a convinced socialist; but 
that fact did not lead her into a morbid search 
for wrongdoing on the part of employers. 
Rather it gave a poise to her inquiries. She 
‘gave little prominence to individual cases of 
exploitation and injustice, unless these cases 
were characteristic of a trade group rather 
than of individual method. “Meanness,” to 
muse her words, “is a personal trait. Night 
work may be the result of meanness in a 
single firm, or it may be the result of com- 
mercial maladjustment. My effort has 
been to study the conditions growing out of 
the trade itself, not out of the foibles and un- 
kindnesses of any individual, and to present 
a sketch of the trade process in terms of the 
life of the workers, and of its place in 
present-day industrial methods.” Intense as 
-was her sense of injustice at wrongs under 
the present economic order, tempered and 
flashing as was her argument in debating the 
way out—like a blade that bends but will not 
‘break—she treated her facts objectively, and 
laid them forth for each to read and make 
up his own mind as to the way out. This 
much she showed beyond all peradventure: 
some way must be found. 

Miss Butler’s major Pittsburgh inquiry was 
the first general survey of the women-employ- 
ing trades of an American city. No intensive 
study was attempted of the women in any 
particular occupation, nor of the scientific 
problems, such as_ factory sanitation and 
health, opened up by the field work. To such 
specialized inquiries, wherever made, her 
general analysis of a city’s trades will supply 
framework and background. As such it has 
a large permanent value, no less than na- 
tional application. The keen insight, the mar- 
shalled figures, and statements of fact which 
have withstood hard criticism, the swift, 
sure strokes with which she outlined ills which 
pressed down and tripped and throttled, the 
sympathetic touch with which she revealed 
the hroader vision of this manufacturer or the 
valiant fight of that group of girls—of such 
stuff is the body of her text. Her descrip- 
tive passages, in which she gave all this a 
setting, had a certain epic quality—for she 
told of the procession of women who had 
“entered the doors of the factory in following 
after their home occupations into industries 
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which had left the home so long before that 
the line of descent seemed broken if it ever 
existed.” In Pittsburgh, she showed us, “they 
have learned to grind and melt and paint 
the edges of ,glassware, to bore and rivet 
metal, to sort the corn for brooms, to put 
threads in screws and bolts on nuts, to wind 
coils for electric motors, and to tear apart 
the sheets of tin faint red from the furnace 
heat.” What she said of these workers may 
in truth be said of their interpreter herself— 
that in her splendid courage we catch a 
glimpse of the power which the woman who 
works is to be in the day that lies ahead. 

Pi Ua. 


PRINCETON’S NEW RECRUIT 


Frank A. Fetter has resigned his profes- 
sorship of political economy and finance at 
Cornell University to become head of the 
department of history, politics, and economics 
at Princeton in the fall, the chair vacated by 
the appointment of Prof. Winthrop M. Dan- 
iels to the Board of Public Utilities of New 
Jersey. 

It 1s fortunate that the work of a college 
professor is not limited to the title of the 


FRANK A. FETTER, 


chair which he holds. While Professor Fetter 
is one of the foremost political economists 
of the United States—his text book, Prin- 
ciples of Economics, is now in its third edi- 
tion—he has, during his ten years at Cor- 
nell, broken away from some of the old line 
courses of political economy in order to 
meet the new view of social and_philan- 
thropic questions. Under his leadership, the 
department of political economy and finance 
at Cornell might well have been called, “po- 
litical economy, finance, and social work.” 
His course in modern philanthropy was one 
of the first in an American university, and 
it is doubtful if any college course of the 
kind in the country has turned out so many 
students who have become active in social 
work, 

Among Professor Fetter’s former students 
are Howard S. Braucher, executive secretary 
of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
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tion of America; Porter R. Lee, secretary of 
the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Char- 
ity; F. H. Hiller, secretary of the Portland, 
Maine, Charity Organization Society; Rufus 
D. Smith, secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Montreal; Ruth Stone, Isla 
Slocum, and Florence Smith, county agents 
of the New York State Charities Aid As- 
sociation; Carrie Westcott and Olive Whit- 
son of the Hudson Guild, New York city. 

Even in the straight courses of finance 
and political economy Professor Fetter found 
room for the discussion of the timeliest so- 
cial problems, with the result that students 
from the engineering colleges, who usually 
despise “the humanities”, were among the 
most interested attendants at his lectures. 
During the seven years in which Professor 
Fetter had charge of the general course in 
economics at Cornell, an enrollment of 750 
students was attained, probably the largest 
single class in economics in America. 

Professor Fetter entered Indiana University 
in 1870, leaving at the end of his junior year 
to go into business. In 1890 he returned and 
completed his course, receiving an A. B. de- 
gree. In 1892 Cornell gave him a degree of 
Ph.M. He studied in France and Germany 
in 1893 and 1894 and was granted a Ph.D. 
by the University of Halle. Returning to 
this country he was an instructor in political 
economy at Cornell, and professor of econo- 
mics and sociology at the University of In- 
diana and Stanford University. 

He went to Cornell from Stanford in 1go1. 
During the previous summer he conducted a 
survey of housing in Chicago, the results of 
which were published under the title Tene- 
ment Conditions in Chicago. 

Through his active connection with both 
the National and the New York State Con- 
ferences of Charities and Correction, Pro- 
fessor Fetter has become well known to so- 
cial workers throughout the country. In 1904 
and 1909 he was chairman of a committee 
of the New York conference, reporting on 
Politics in Philanthropic Institutions and Co- 
ordinating Legislation in State Philanthropic 
Institutions. In 1909 he was chairman 
of the committee on state supervision and 
administration of the national conference. 
Governor Hughes appointed him a member 
of the New York State Board of Charities 
in I9QI0, a position which he continues to 
hold under Governor Dix. 

Professor Fetter has been an occasional 
lecturer at the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. L. EP: 


NEW YORK DRAWS FROM COLORADO 


Frank J. Bruno has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of New York city. Mr. Bruno 
graduated from Williams College in 1899 and 
from the Divinity School of Yale University 
in 1902. After two years as an assistant pas- 
tor at Waterbury, Conn., Mr. Bruno became 
in turn pastor of Congregational churches at 
Granby, Conn., and Pueblo, Col. In 1907 he 
left the university to become the general sec- 
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retary of the Associated Charities of Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. This position he held until 
he accepted the invitation to come to New 
York as an assistant to Frank I. Person, the 


superintendent of the Charity Organization 
Society. 


CLEVELAND’S LOSS AND GAIN 


James F. Jackson has resigned as general’ 
superintendent of Cleveland’s public charities. 
and correctional institutions to assume a posi- 
tion as general manager or director of the 
Cleveland Associated Charities. The resigna- 
tion will probably not take effect until Jan- 
uary I. 

Mr. Jackson’s return to the charity organi- 


JAMES F. JACKSON. 


zation field will be warmly welcomed by many 
social workers who are acquainted with his. 
achievement in building up the Cleveland As- 
sociated Charities. The work which he has. 
done in raising the tone and increasing the 
efficiency of the public charities of Cleveland 
has been most valuable. He now feels that 
he can retire from this field without prejudice 
to the further development of what he has. 
already undertaken. 

He will not supersede Eugene C. Foster, 
who has been general superintendent of the 
Associated Charities since Mr. Jackson re- 
signed from that position to take his present 
one. Rather he goes back with the special 
purpose of giving most of his time to the 
development of a far-reaching plan of co- 
operation among the social agencies of Cleve- 
land, whose first step was the establishment 
of the present charities clearing house. This. 
co-operation will mean, of course, the develop- 
ment of voluntary efforts on the part of so- 
cieties and institutions to correlate their work 
with other organizations, the assumption of 
the burden of any new work by the agencies. 
best fitted to carry it on, and united support 
in furthering those movements for social de- 
velopment which will effect the work of all 
of the social agencies of the city. 

This is in line with what the Cleveland As- 
sociated Charities and the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce have already accomplished im 
furthering such a degree common of under- 
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standing among the many organizations in 
Cleveland that the whole social fabric reveals 
a closer union of work and effort than in 
probably any other city of its size. 
A CALL FOR-C. M. HUBBARD 

Charles M. Hubbard, general secretary of 
the Cincinnati Associated Charities, has re- 
signed to become assistant superintendent of 
the St. Louis Provident Association. Owing 
to the poor health of W. H. McClain, general 
superintendent of the Provident Association, 
it is presumed that Mr. Hubbard will even- 
tually assume the latter position. 


CHARLES M. HUBBARD. 


Mr. Hubbard has been connected with the 
Associated Charities in Cincinnati for fifteen 
years. During that time in a specially diffi- 
cult field he has been rewarded by observing 
many progressive tendencies brought into 
being through the efforts of the Associated 
Charities. During the last few years he led 
the movement for the formation of the very 
active Social Workers’ Club. He helped to 
organize the Business Men’s Advisory Asso- 
ciation, which has a Charities Endorsement 
Committee. He has been a leader also in 
the housing and tuberculosis movements, as 
well as in a number of others. 

He goes to St. Louis at a time when there 
are distinct signs that there will soon be an 
awakening which will bring about the carry- 
ing out of a dynamic social program. In 
such a program the Social Workers’ Confer- 
ence and the Provident Association will have 
their most important parts to play. 

¥, He MM. 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The Forth Worth Record has done the 
“fly-swatting campaign” into yerse as a 
modernized version of The Spider and the 
Fly: 


“Will you walk into my parlor?” 
Said the spider to the fly; 
“Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy. 
The way into my parlor 
Is up a winding stair, 
And I have many curious things 
To show you while we’re there.” 
“T might as well,” replied the fly, 
“Although I know your plot; 
I’d as soon be spider-bitten 
As the victim of a swat.” 
* 


‘The story of Sebastian the moonshiner, as 
told by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union Settlement of Kentucky, presents a 
social problem new to the settlement move- 
ment, 

“Sebastian’s account of his early life;” says 
the Settlement leaflet, “and of his acquain- 
tance with the moonshine trade is interesting. 
‘I used to help paw make whiskey till the 
marshals caught up with him and put him in 
jail. How old? Oh, since I was nine. I 
used to carry wood for the fires. Paw quit 
making moonshine after he was caught up 
with, but he can get hit any time. Maw, she 
drinks hit too, and gives it to the baby to see 
hit act quare. They’s a heap sight of stills 
now over on our Fork and Stone Cove. I 
could get as much as I wanted any time. Just 


leave a bucket with the money some place, » 


and other folks never would know how hit 
come thar. No, I don’t know as you could 
get any. They mought be afeared of you. Was 
you a-wantin’ any? I can get it for you. 

““T could show you whar four—five—six 
stills was. No, they’s not,always up in the 
rocks—one of em’s so near the road you can 
tell who the folks are a-passin’! You build a 
rock wall around an oil tank, to bile the meal 
in. Then you put hit in the tubs—I reckon 
thar might be six, holding about a hundred gal- 
lons—and you let hit set two or three days. 
Then you put malt corn into sprout and some 
flour and mix hit all up. I don’t know if 
hit’s souring. I never did drink hit till hit 
was good. After hit’s set a spell—about a 
week—you put in more meal like you done 
at first, till the tubs is full. The tank’s got a 
worm—pipe you'd call hit—that runs out the 
liquor into a bucket setting underneath when 
you bile hit. Paw he used to put firecoals 
in hit to make hit fiery. When folks get word 
that the marshals are coming they put stuff 
in to pizen it—ground ivy or tobacco stems— 
because they allers do take as much.as they 
want and hit makes ’em so’s they can’t hardly 
crawl round for over a week. Once I saw 
one feller that kept a still a-cuttin’ off all the 
branches round the marshals, and he shot 
down one of their mules, too. Hit’s too ex- 
citing. I wouldn’t like to see much of hit.” 
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RURAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS MEET 


A closing feature of the Summer 
School of the Massachusetts Agricul- 


tural College was the Second Annual 
Conference of Rural Social 
which wis held in Amherst this month. 


Workers, 


In opening the conference, President 
Butterfield said that the central note 
should be the reporting of actual work 
by the workers; and that unless the gath- 
ering resulted in real conference between 
workers, it would fail of its purpose. 


_ This proved to be the keynote of the con- 


ference. The rural problem, many think, 
is in need perhaps not so much of dis- 
cussion as it is of attack. The diagnosis 
of needs and deficiencies has been made 


_by many students who to some extent 


at least agree in their findings. The quiet 


_ groups sitting about under the trees at 


Amherst talked not about what ought to 
be done, but of what they are actually 


_ doing. 


The sections of the conference were 
County Clergymen, Civic Betterment, 
Town Administration, Grange Work, 
Rural Libraries, Home-makers and 
Household Administration, Agricultural 


_ Education, and the meetings of the Coun- 
miy Y. M. C. A.. workers. 


Each section 
met three times apart, and four times 
with the others in general sessions. A 
provision which enabled all to follow the 


trend of the conference as a whole was 


the opening of each general session by 


two-minute reports from the precedinz 


section meetings. 


One hundred and fifty 
persons from fifteen different states and 


two foreign countries attended. 


The country clergymen, of whom there 


"were over forty, led by Rev. J. A. Pardee 


of Bolton, Mass., considered, first, Ac- 
tual Achievements in Industrial and So- 


cial Leadership. The achievements re- 


ported ran all the way from obtaining a 
town watering-trough to organizing a 
county committee of one hundred which 
put a stop to the illegal sale of cigar- 


-ettes and liquor, cleaned up a county 


fair, and in the process found it neces- 
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sary to wipe out the existing system of 
mis-government—police, selectmen, grand 
jury, and all. The Rev. E. Tallmadge 
Root of Providence opened the next ses- 
sion, on Actual Achievements in Reach- 
ing the Whole Population, Morally and 
Religiously. The third meeting was open- 
ed by President Butterfield, the topic be- 
ing, Leaders—How to Secure, Train, and ° 
Help Them in the Country Church 
Work. The theological seminaries were. 
censured for failing to offer any prepara- 
tion for rural ministry as distinct from 
urban ministry, and for not picturing the 
country church as a field for a noble life 
work. The chief hope seemed to be in 
co-operation between seminaries and 
agricultural colleges. 

The program of the section on Civic 
Betterment included Preservation and 
Use of Scenery; Country Roads, Loca- 
tion, Improvement, and Betterment; aud 
Street Trees.’ The need which was 
brought out most strongly was that for 
good roads as a fundamental basis of 
rural civic betterment. Harold Parker 
of the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion estimated that 50 per cent of the 
money appropriated for the construction 
and maintenance of roads is wasted be- 
cause of the vast number and ignorance 
of local highway surveyors. The cure the 
commissioner thought to be in placing all 
roads in the care of a central commission. 

The section on Town Administration 
took up the problems of Sanitation as 
related to buildings, food supply, gar- 
bage, sewage, etc.; Police Regulations; 
and Town Finance. This section was a 
gathering of town officers, who came to 
learn how to meet their specific probleius, 
The meeting took the form largely of 
questions by the laymen which were an- 
swered by the experts. An interesting 
meeting was that on Town Finance. The 
State Census Bureau is making a begin- 
ning, in persuading the small towns so 
to keep and render their accounts that 
petty graft w?'i cease and tie average 
citizen be able to know what each de- 
partment costs. 
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The meetings of the Grange section 
were on The Circulation of Agricultural 
Literature; Ritualistic Work—How It 
Affects the Educational Work in the 
Grange, and The Part of the Grange 
in the Federation of Forces for Com- 
munity Development. The first meeting 
was a joint session with the librarians. 
One important step those at the confer- 
ence took was formally to resolve to do 
all in their pwer to have their respective 
Granges open all social or educational 
meetings to the whole community. 

The program of the library section in- 
cluded, besides the joint meeting men- 
tioned above, Rural Literature, and Pos- 
sible Improvements in Village Libraries. 
A plea was made for more liberal privi- 
leges in county libraries; lower age lim- 
it, longer time limit, more books at a 
time, more access to shelves, more de- 
posit stations, and more advertising of 
resources. 

The section on Home-makers and 
Household Administration were devoted 
to the Food Problems of the Home, the 
Management of the Hme, and the ques- 
tions of what the village and rural schools 
can do in the way of teaching the 
elementary principles of home economics. 
In reporting to the general sessions, the 
representatives from this section found 
it impossible to select from the many sug- 
gestions received, but all agreed that it 
was well worth coming to, this year— 
and every year. 

The section on Agricultural Education 
discussed Training Teachers to Meet 
the Demand for Teaching Agriculture in 
the Public Schools, at their first meeting, 
and for the second and third had a con- 
ference under the leadership of Dr. Sned- 
den, of the State Board of Agriculture, 
and a conference and program under the 
direction of the School and Home Gar- 
den Association. The need of having 
well trained, dyed-in-the-soil men to teach 
agriculture in the agricultural colleges, 
high schools, and in the common schools 
was the burden of this section. 

The County Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
conferred on the program for county, 
town, and group work. The work of the 
Y. M. C. A. was explained as being that 
of grafting upon the local leaders the 
ideas necessary for the regeneration of 
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the rural districts. These men aim to 
map out a fifty-year program for the 
1800 counties in this country and the 
500 in Canada. 


REVITALIZING 
COUNTRY LIFE 


The general sessions were addressed, | 
first, by Mr. Howard Bradstreet, of New 
York city, on Social Work in Rural Dis- 
tricts, and the same evening by Dr. My- 
ron T. Scudder, of Rutgers College, on 
Play as a Socializing Factor in Country | 
Life. Mr. Bradstreet enlivened the con- 
ference by a humorous description of 
some of the city problems which point a 
lesson for country workers. Dr. Scud- 
der followed an interesting talk by pic- 
tures showing that play actually is re- 
juvenating, socializing, and solidifying 
whole counties. 

The second general session was led by 
Prof. F. A. Waugh of the Agricultural 
College, on the topic, Village and Rural 
Improvement Associations, Methods of 
Organization and Finance. Professor 
Waugh brought out the value of a fed- 
eration of local forces in an association, 
emphasized the need of calling in experts 
for advice, and expressed the opinion 
that those improvements which were for 
the benefit of the whole town might prop- 
erly be financed by a town tax. 

The third general session was address- 
ed by Richard B. Watrous of the Amer- 
ican Civic Association upon Civic Art As 
Applied to Country Life, and served to 
connect the local efforts for civic beauty 
with the larger movement for a “more 
beautiful America.” The fourth general 
session was a Symposium upon the Prog- 
ress of a Year, with brief reports from 
ten different organizations, most of them 
born within the past twelve months, all 
of which reported progress in new fields 
which augurs well for the country life 
movement. : 

The Country Life Movement was the 
subject of the final address by Dr. Lib- 
erty Hyde Bailey, Dean of the Agricul- 
tural College at Cornell University. He 
said that the redirection of country life 
depends on the farmer, who must estab- 
lish new relations for himself, as to tech- 
nical farming, as to his environment, as 
to community affairs, as to institutions— 
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such as the school, the grange, the lodge, 


the church—and finally as to his ma- 


terials, by coming to realize that he is 
but an agent on the land, in a quasi-public 
occupation, an agent of the Creator to 
whom he must account for his treatment 
of the land and of his brothers. 

A feature of the conference was an 
exhibit, in the big drill hall, covering the 
following activities: 

The county: work of--the’ Y. ‘M. C. A:: 
County Church Work; the Federation of 
Churches ; Village Improvement Societies; 
Civic Work in Rural Communities; Rural 
Recreation; the Grange; the Agricultural 
Press; Rural Schools; Agriculture in Public 
Schools; Rural Sanitation; Rural Libraries; 
Federations for Rural Progress; the Exten- 
sion Work of the College; the Experiment 
Station Work; the Amherst Social Service 
League; the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture; the Massachusetts Dairy Bureau; the 
Office of Good Roads; the State Board of 
Health; the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children; Agricul- 
tural Publications, Books, etc.; and Town In- 
dustries, 


INTERCHURCH COLLEGE 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


The founding the American Inter- 
church College for Religious and Social 
Workers at Nashville, Tenn., marks an 
attempt to establish in the South a thor- 
oughly equipped undenominational insti- 
tution for the training of specialists in 
moral, religious, and social work. The 
intention is to provide a group of tech- 
nical schools for men and women, colored 
and white, and to aid denominational 
schools which it is hoped will buy or 
lease sites on the campus surrounding the 
college, by furnishing a good library, an 
administration building with class-rooms, 
an auditorium, a gymnasium, and an edu- 
cational museum, together with teachers 
for such courses as sociology, psychology, 
languages, music, manual arts, and house- 
hold economy, which may be given in 
common for students of all affiliated 
schools. The board of directors is com- 
posed of representatives of several of 
the Protestant denominations. The col- 
lege is said to be the first federated school 
of its kind in America for the prepara- 
tion of church workers and directors of 
social settlements, reformatories, and 
charity organization societies. 
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The college, which has the approval of 
the Federal Council of* Churches of 
Christ in America, has purchased sites 
for both the main school and the colored 
department, facing the Tennessee State 
Capitol Park. The colored department is 
the first training school, according to its 
promote~s, for colored religious and so- 
cial workers. Booker T. Washington is a 
member of its executive board. There 
are three buildings on the sites pur- 
chased ; and these, it is hoped will be sup- 
plemented by others. For buildings and 
endowment the directors wish to raise 
$1,300,000, of which $200,000 is to be 
for the Colored Training School. The 
first session of the Colored Training 
School will open September 12, 1912, 
and its executive board urges the colored 
denominations to patronize it rather than 
to try to establish independent schools of 
their own. 


MASSACHUSETTES PASSES 
THE SAUNDERS-PARK ACT 


The Massachusetts Legislature has re- 
cently passed a voluntary insurance act 
framed in accordance with that proposed 
by Messrs. Saunders and Park of the state 
liability commission. The funds of the 
Massachusetts Employes’ Insurance As- 
sociation, as the corporation is to be call- 
ed, are to administered by a State In- 
dustrial Accident Board of three mem- 
bers who shall serve each a term of six 
years, after the first four years are pass- . 
ed. Two of the original members are 
to hold office for two and four years 
respectively. The chairman of this. board 
is to receive a salary of $6500, the other 
members $6000. All expenses are to be 
paid by the Commonwealth. A board 
of fifteen directors of the association is 
to be appointed by the governor. No 
policies are to be issued until the asso- 
ciation shall have a minimum of one 
hundred members with one thousand 
employes. The act provides that the 
subscribers shall be arranged in premium 
groups based on the amount of risk in 
the industry. Payments are on about 
the same scale as those provided under 
the various state compensation laws; for 
death one-half wages to dependents for 
a period of 300 weeks, and for semi-de- 
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pendents in proportion. There is here 
no provision, as in some state laws, to 
fit the amount to the number of defend- 
ants. The payment of half-wages for 
total disability can extend to 300 weeks. 
For partial disability the indemnity cov- 
ers half the loss of earning power. For 
total blindness, loss of both legs or arms, 
or any combination of these injuries, an 
additinal half-wages is provided for one 
hundred weeks. 

Another provision makes the law prac- 
tically compulsory by providing that em- 
ployes of persons not subscribers in the 
association shall have the right to sue 
under a liability law with the customary 
defenses removed, while employes of 
subscribers have only the alternative of 
suit under the common law _ liability. 
This is the same method used to make 
the new law preferable to liability that is 
used in the New Hampshire and Wis- 
consin laws.* 

Before the bill was passed its support- 
ers obtained an opinion of the Justices 
of the Supreme Judicial Court to the 
effect that the proposed law was not in 
violation of the state constitutional 
provision against seizure of property 
without due process of law or of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

Massachusetts is now the fifth state 
which has applied the principle of state 
insurance against accident to some or 
all of its industries. 


TO ORGANIZE HEALTH 
PUBLICITY OF GOTHAM 


For years, through many changes in 
the Department of Health of New York 
city, the Bureau of Records, which is the 
registration office for recording births, 
marriages, and deaths, has remained sub- 
stantially unchanged in organization, 
though it is called upon for an increasing 
amount of regular and special work. A 
committee—composed of Prof. Walter F. 
Wilcox, of Cornell University, consulting 
statistician of the New York State De- 
pattinent. of Health = Prot. Ces oe 
Winslow, of the College of the City of 
New York, formerly connected with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
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Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, chief statistician 
of the Federal Department of Commerce 
and Labor; Dr. Robert S. Tracy, who re- 
tired from the position of Registrar of 
Records in the Department of Health in 
1901 after thirty-one years of service; 
Dr. William H. Guilfoy, Registrar of 
Records of the Department of Health of 
New York city; Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, 
general medical officer of the department ; 
and Dr. S. Josephine Baker, director of 
child hygiene—after nearly a year of in- 
vestigation has made-public its report re- 
garding improvements in the method of 
tabulating and publishing the vital statis- 
tics of the metropolis. 

The report urges the reorganization 
of the Bureau of Records as a Bureau of 
Vital Statistics and recommends three 
co-ordinate divisions. The original func- 
tions of the bureau are to be carried on 
by a Division of Records, which is to 
collect and record certificates of births, 
marriages, and deaths. A Division of 
Statistical Research for the study of the 
facts gathered and for making analytical 
investigations and comparisons of the 
figures, as a help in directing the sanitary 
activities of the department, is the sec- 
ond of the three divisions suggested. The 
organization of such a branch of the 
work is logical and the idea may be fol- 
lowed in other cities of the first order. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the report, however, is the proposed or- 
ganization of a Division of Publicity for 
spreading broadcast, as a means of edu- 
cating the public, the results of the sci- 
entific work of the department, with the 
purpose of making more effective the 
efforts of the board of health to prevent 
disease. 

The committee aimed to meet two rec- 
ognized needs: that for statistical re- 
search as a basis for expending public 
money 10r sanitation purposes; and that 
for improvements in the methods 
used to educate the public in mat- 
ters concerning health. Since these needs 
have been admitted it is probable, al- 
though the board of health has not yet 
taken official action upon the report, that 
either in the way suggested or by some 
other plan an effort will be made to meet 
these needs. 
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PAYMENT 
FOR. M.2P.2S- 


For years the government in power in 
England, whether Conservative or Lib- 
eral, has promised legislation providing 
for the payment of members of parlia- 
ment, a proposal which: has aroused an 
amount of opposition hard to understand 
outside of Great Britain. As a direct 
result of the alliance of the Liberal and 
Labor parties, a clause was included in 
this year’s finance bill which provides for 
members an annual salary of $2,000. The 
passage of this bill saves the Laborites 
from the dilemma occasioned by the de- 
cision of the House of Lords in the Os- 
born case a year ago. The Lords held 
that the trade union funds, which consist 
largely of contributions for mutual bene- 
fit purposes, could not be diverted to uses 
not necessarily implied in the nature of 
labor unions. Immediately the agitation 
for the payment of members broke out 
with increased strength. In the mean- 
time payments to labor members have 
been made in the form of voluntary con- 
tributions by individual members of the 
unions. 

The lack of salaries in the past has 
not prevented the rise of a powerful labor 
party in the House of Commons, and the 
modest salary now provided will proba- 
bly not swarm that body with the hungry- 
lawyer office-seeking class in which Eng- 
lishmen profess to find one of the worst 
features of our own representative as- 
semblies. 


EQUIPPING TRADE 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Simmons College and the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston have sent out an interesting an- 
nouncement of a one-year course for 
training Teachers of Salesmanship and 
Trade School Teachers. The annotnce- 
ment of the course, which will open in 
September, comes in answer to an in- 
creased demand from school authorities 
for teachers who understand something 
of trade conditions, and who can teach 
sewing and cooking not alone as prepar- 
ation for home-making, but as a prepar- 
ation for earning a livelihood. The 
course is planned to give an insight into 
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The housefly and the Boy Scout re- 
hearsing for St. George and the dragon. 


practical trade problems, and _ the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union is well equipped to offer such a 
course in co-operation with an institu- 
tion like Simmons College. 

For those who are preparing for trade 
school teaching the union will offer an 
opportunity for business practice in its 
three trade shops, one in dressmaking, 
one in millinery, and one in the making 
of children’s garments. This practice at 
the union will be supplemented by ob- 
servation and practice in other shops 
conducting similar lines of business. 
Those who are preparing to teach sales- 
manship will take their course in the 
union’s school of salesmanship, supple- 
mented by practice in the stores. In both 
courses, opportunity will be given for 
observation in trade schools and for 
practice teaching. All of the laboratory 
practice will be carried on at the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, and courses in economics, as ap- 
plied to the industry, industrial teaching, 
and business accounts, will be given at 
Simmons College. The course is planned 
primarily for women of sufficient matur- 
ity and previous training to give assur- 
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ance of success in this new field of vo- 
cational teaching. 

Announcements of this course may be 
had by applying to Simmons College, 
Fenway, Boston, Mass., or the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 264 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE 
UPON INFANT MORTALITY 


Some idea of the attention that is be- 
ing given in other countries to the sub- 
ject of infantile mortality and the means 
of reducing it may be gathered from 
the program of the Third International 
Congress for the Study and Prevention 
of Infantile Mortality, which will be 
held in Berlin, September 11-15, under 
the patronage of the German empress. 
Four sections have been arranged for, 
as follows:— Teaching and Instruc- 
tion, Protective Activities for Infants, 
Laws and Other Measures of Public Ad- 
ministration Concerning ithe Protection 
of Infantile Life, Statistics. In connec- 
tion with each section, a series of public 
addresses on allied topics will be given. 
Among the topics to be considered in 
the different sections are the following: 


Under the head of Teaching and Instruc- 
tion, attention is given to undergraduate and 
post-graduate teaching of the hygiene and 
pathology of infancy; regular and post-grad- 
uate study for midwives and their relations 
to the protection of child life and preven- 
tion of infantile mortality; education and 
training of visiting nurses and nurse maids 
for service in institutions, families, parish, 
and settlement work; and public instruction 
concerning nursing and feeding of infants. 

Protective activities for mothers before and 
after confinement; institutional care of in- 
fants; nursing propaganda; milk stations; day 
nurseries; hospitals for infants, will be dis- 
cussed in the second section. 

The subjects in the next section include 
maternal insurance; legislation and adminis- 
tration of laws concerning the protection of 
infants; protection of illegitimate and board- 
ed out children; foundlings; syphilitic chil- 
dren; the production and control of milk for 
infants; and international relations concern- 
ing guardianship and the Hague Convention. 

In the section on Vital Statistics, the topics 
include morbidity, mortality, and birth rate 
in different countries; regulation of interna- 
tional statistics of infantile mortality; results 
obtained by the work of protecting infants 
according to municipal statistics. 


A general session will be held on Sep- 
tember 12 at which addresses will be 
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made by Prof. Huebner of Berlin on 
the Physiology and Pathology of Infan- 
tile Life in University Teaching; Sebas- 
tian Turquan of Paris on the Historical 
Development of the Means of Protect- 
ing Infantile Life; and by Counsellor 
Von Ruffy of Budapest on State Pro- 
tection of Infantile Life. 

The congress will open with a meeting 
of inauguration at the Reichstag build- 
ing; and a number of social affairs are 
planned. for the entertainment of the del- 
egates. These include-a luncheon by the 
municipality of Charlottenburg, a recep- 
tion by the municipality of Berlin, and 
gala performances in the royal theaters. 
A meeting of the International Union 
for the Protection of Child-Life will be 
held during the week of the Congress. 

Dr. Bumm, president of the German 
Imperial Board of Health, is president 
of the Congress, and Prof. Arthur Kel- 
ler, the director of the Kaiserin-Auguste- 
Victoria Haus, Berlin, for the protec- 
tion of infants, is secretary-general. Dr. 
J. H. Mason Knox, Jr. of Baltimore is 
chairman of the American Committee 
for the congress Among the Americans 
scheduled to take part in the meetings 
are Dr. Henry L. Coit of Newark, Dr. 
Henry Koplik and Dr. Charles G. Kerley 
of New York. 

The first international congress on the 
prevention of infantile mortality was 
held in Paris in 1905, and the second in 
Brussels two years later. National con- 
ferences were held in Great Britain in 
1906 and in 1908. 

A supply of programs containing the 
announcement of special rates made by 
steamship and railway lines have been 
received at the executive office of the 
American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality. Copies 
may be had by writing to the executive 
secretary of that Association, Medical 
and Chirurgical Faculty Building, 1211 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md. 


AN OUT-DOOR 
DANCE HALL 


The public dance-hall in New York, 
as in so many other places, has often 
been inveighed against as a notorious in- 
fluence for evil. Dancing as a relaxa- 
tion from a monotonous day’s work is a 
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natural form of amusement which only 
needs to be rid of its bad side. Several 
different methods for counteracting its 
worst features have been tried. The 
most promising way in which to accomp- 
lish this, in the opinion of many, is to 
prove that a dance-hall without the ob- 
jectionable features and practices can be 
made to pay. 

The Social Center Association of 
America through its affiliated financial 
body, the People’s Recreation Company, 
has this summer been conducting in New 
York city an experiment of this kind, 
the success of which deserves attention. 
In the heart of what used to be Green- 
wich Village, where mothers, children, 
and babies swarm in the street until long 
after mid-night because bed-rooms are so 
unbearable, is the coolest dance hall in 
town. Under the stars, with a tent-fly 
for protection in case of rain, brilliantly 
lighted, with a fine new waxed floor large 
enough for forty couples, and with a mu- 
sician always willing to play an encore, 
it has become one of the most popular 
dance-halls in town. The admission 
charged is ten cents on mid-week nights 
and fifteen cents (two for a quarter) on 
Saturday. Lemonade and soft drinks 
are served for two and three cents a 
glass. For some weeks it has been 
open every other night and has had an 
attendance of from sixty to one hundred. 
It has paid not only the cost of music, 
lighting, refreshments, and “bouncer,” 
but also a fair rate of interest on the 
capital investment. 

The originator of this open-air dance- 
hall is Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, 
head worker of the Greenwich House 
Co-Operative Settlement, on whose land 
at 16 Jones street it is located. The set- 
tlement also provides chaperonage and 
in order to insure good moral conditions 
has so far limited the attendance to peo- 
ple known to those connected with Green- 
wich House and to their friends. The 
“bouncer” has not yet had a chance to 
earn his wages. 

The floor, seats, tent, lighting, table, 
rent of piano, and all other necessaries 
cost about $400, and could be duplicated 
in almost any vacant lot or back yard 
for the same or less. Although it was 
tried purely as an experiment, the Social 


Center Association is already convinced 
of its efficacy as one partial solution at 
least of a much vexed problem. 


PLAY COURSES 
IN PITTSBURGH 


One of the most complete courses of 
study for preparing workers for service 
in play-grounds and recreation centers is 
to be given this coming academic year at 
the University of Pittsburgh under the di- 
rection of Prof. J. H. White of the univer- 
sity faculty and G. E. Johnson, superin- 
tendent of the Pittsburgh Playground 
Association. The courses are designed 
to prepare students for positions as sup- 
ervisors, directors, and play leaders in 
playgrounds and social centers. The work 
consists of four general courses, which 
are required of all candidates for certifi- “ 
cates, in philosophy and psychology, his- 
tory, social problems and social institu- 
tions, and play, together with a large 
number of special or departmental 
courses. ‘These special courses are de- 
signed to prepare candidates for work 
in the various departments of the play- 
ground or social center and at least one 
is required for a certificate. There is 
a course for supervisors, head teachers, 
and directors, and separate courses given 
by a faculty of seven or eight instruc- 
tors for teachers, in playground cen- 
ters, of manual training; of dramatics; 
sewing and cooking; art; singing; nature 
study and gardening; physical training, 
athletics, and games; story-telling, for 
play-ground kindergartners ; games, folk- 
dances and festivals. 

The course is designed for graduates 
or students of colleges, normal schools, 
and special technical schools of manual 
training, physical training, etc. From 
three to six hours a week are required 
during a term lasting from October to 
May. The courses may also be taken in 
connection with regular work at the Uni- 
versity, the Kindergarten College, or the 
Carnegie Technical School. The Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh allows credit for 
the successful completion of these 
courses and offers as scholarships a few 
part-time winter positions. 

The establishment of this course is 
one ot the signs of the growing de- 
mand for specially trained workers in 
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the social field and also of the tendency 
to offer more and more elaborate courses 
upon subjects formerly treated in a 
short series of lectures in the schools of 
philanthropy. 


NEW PLAN OF NATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


The National Employment Exchange, 
which was organized in New York about 
two years ago with a guarantee fund of 
$100,000 to carry it over the initial years 
on a semi-philanthropic basis, after meet- 
ing with a satisfactory success in finding 
employment at reasonable and fair terms 
for its clients, has decided to establish a 
new feature. At 50 Cooper square the 
exchange, in an effort to establish a new 
point of personal contact between the em- 
ployer and the unemployed, has opened 
what might be called a labor market. 
The object is to provide a general meet- 
ing-place where those who are out of 
work and those who need labor may meet 
each other and enter into contracts. In 
its general scope, it is believed that this 
labor market is unlike anything of the 
kind in the country. 

The market is designed for skilled la- 
bor and when it is in full running order 
there will be benches set aside for 
workers of each of the more important 
trades, so that the employer seeking a 
bricklayer or a carpenter, for instance, 
can go and converse with men awaiting 
employment in that kind of work only. 

Circulars describing the methods em- 
ployed by the exchange have been mailed 
to practically every large employer in 
New York. The exchange has also ad- 
vertised in.the newspapers that men for 
employment may be found through it, 
The advantage of the new system for 
the man hunting for work is obvious. 
At present he wastes precious hours an- 
swering advertisements, only to find often 
many ahead of him. After waiting per- 
haps half a day to no purpose, he has lost 
the opportunity to answer in person any 
of the other advertisements. If employ- 
ers as a result of the exchange’s effort 
to interest them and attract their atten- 
tion to the service it is performing will 
send representatives to the exchange to 
pick their help, the applicant for a job 
will not be limited to one or two oppor- 
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tunities'a day, and it remains to be seen 
how extensively the new service will be 
used.. The exchange charges for its ser- 
vices a fee of two dollars. It is hoped 
that it may sometime be possible to re- 
duce this to one. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


FROM ORPHANAGE TO 
COLEEGE 
R. R. REEDER’ 


In any group of two hundred depend- 
ent children there will be a considerable 
diversity of natural tastes and capacities. 
Opportunity to become intellectually, in- 


dustrially, and socially efficient, to de- 


velop natural faculties to their highest 
usefulness, is the birthright of every 
child. Failure to provide such an op- 
portunity results in both individual and 
social waste. These are the fundamental 
propositions upon which our aid to 
higher education in behalf of certain 
children of the New York Orphanage 
rests. 

Several years ago we began sifting 
out from among our children those who 
were gifted or ambitious for higher 
training. The late Mrs. R. G. Dun be- 
came very much interested in these chil- 
dren of promise and preferred to use her 
means in this definite, individual, and 
direct manner rather than to bestow 
lump gifts upon educational institutions. 
So impatient did she become for the ex- 
tension of the work that the real prob- 
lem before us was not financial but 
psychological. It was to discover the 
gifted child in whose higher training a 
liberal investment of money would be 
sure to yield safe moral, social, and in- 
dustrial returns. We were obliged to 
keep in mind the principle observed by 
the old farmer when he brought his boy 
who had- flunked the freshman year in 
college home to the farm—that it is not 
wise to spend $2,000 on a 500-dollar boy. 
But it is just as important to remember 


1Dr. Reeder is superintendent of the New York 
Orphanage at Hastings-on-Hudson, a model insti- 
tution, on the cottage plan, which he has de 
scribed in his book, How Two Hundred Children 
Live and Learn. Charities; Publication Commit- 
tee. By mail of Tum Survry, $1.25. 
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that the 500-dollar boy has as much right 
to the lesser sum as his more gifted 
brother has to the greater. The follow- 
ing are concrete and typical cases with 
uS: 

G. was placed in a meat market in Dobbs 
Ferry at ten dollars a month. At the end of 
four years he had saved $350. He attended 
Mt. Hermon School four terms, remained out 
for work two terms, returned, and graduated 
with honor. He was helped to the extent of 
$371. He is now at work but expects to 
enter Dartmouth next year. 

FE. received a minor’s pension as daughter 
of a deceased policeman, entered Northfield 
Seminary from the orphanage, and after a 
four years’ course remained out two years for 
work. She entered the Boston School of Do- 
mestic Science, where she was graduated this 
spring. She was helped to the extent of $608. 

B. left the orphanage in 1902, was placed 
on.a farm in Kansas, worked his way through 
a preparatory school, and is now a freshman 
in Northwestern University. He has had $1oo. 

J. completed one year of high school work 
while in the orphanage, entered Mt. Hermon 
School, graduated, entered Syracuse Univer- 
sity, and has finished his freshman year in 
civil engineering. He has been assisted to the 
extent of $963. 


The principles underlying the work 
are: 

No child or student is completely car- 
ried. Self-help and wage-earning must 
accompany financial aid. 

The money furnished to each young 
man is a loan and when through college 
he is expected to return it to the edu- 
cational fund to be passed to another. 
No note is taken, no interest charged, 
and no time when due fixed. If ill 
health or death overtakes the beneficiary, 
there is no debt to be settled. But the 
moral obligation to pass the opportunity 
on to the next fellow is felt by all, and 
a few who may become exceptionally 
prosperous in after-years will doubtless 
provide the means for more than one 
successor. 

Preliminary to this extended educa- 
tional work is the opportunity for a high 
school course, open to all who will take 
it, while still in the orphanage. During 
the past two years several of our older 
children who were already in the public 
high school have been placed in families 
on a monthly wage of five or six dollars, 


_ with the privilege of continuing their 


high school course. One of these will 
graduate this month. Their industrial 
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training in the orphanage makes them 
efficient helpers in the homes they enter. 
We expect to extend this method of 
educational self-help for both boys and 
girls. There are scores of good families 
convenient to high schools, ready to re- 
ceive such boys and girls as helpers if 
they are capable and industrious. _ 

I think perhaps one of the most im- 
portant features of the work is the fact 
that the boys and girls feel back of the 
extended the support or inspiration of a 
personality deeply interested in their wel- 
fare, backing up their efforts at self- 
support and achievement, and lending 
such advice as may be needed. 


TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICE 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


Secretary National Conference Charities 
and Correction 


The typical Yankee is a man who be- 
lieves he can turn his hand to anything 
and who is always willing to try. In 
this he exemplifies the character that 
Disraeli gave Lord John Russell, of 
whom he said that at five minutes’ notice 
Lord John would be willing to take com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet, edit the 
Times newspaper, or perform an opera- 
tion for cataract. Luckily, considering 
the methods of politics in this country 
and the way many appointments are 
made, we are a versatile and handy lot 
of folks, so that we don’t make nearly 
so bad a mess of many things as might 
be expected. 

Some years ago there was a meeting 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction in Kansas. At that time 


_the state was wholly devoted to politics, 


and, its citizens being of varied political 
creeds and very much given to new is- 
sttes, political landslides and earthquakes 
were of common occurrence. Every 
time the state turned over politically the 
offices, from the highest to the lowest, 
were turned over to match. In the peni- 
tentiary and hospitals for the insane 
every one went out but the convicts and 
crazy folks. A Kansan read a paper at 
the conference in which he told of this 
state of things, but consoled himself and 
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his fellow-citizens with the assertion that 
they were a remarkably intelligent people 
and very quick to learn new duties, so 
that the consequences of these upturnings 
to the state’s finances and the peace and 
comfort.of her wards were not so serious 
as would have been the case had they 
happened among a less enlightened and 
mobile race.* 

If it were not sucha commonplace, it 
would be curious to see how differently 
we regard professional fitness for ap- 
pointments to positions in our private 
concerns and to those of the public ser- 
vice. Occasionally we get glimpses of a 
different régime, especially where civil 
service methods have been adopted. A 
conspicuous instance of this kind oc- 
curred in Chicago when a civil service 
examination resulted in the appointment 
of one of the best qualified men in the 
United States, from a different state, to 
such a difficult place to measure a man 
for as the headship of the great public 
library. 

But it was training, not’ examination, 
that I set out to consider, and it is in 
methods of training before appointment 
that our civil service is most deficient. 
Of course, at the outset, we are con- 
fronted by the ugly fact that in most de- 
partments the public service of this coun- 
try is neither so permanent nor so dig- 
nified a profession as it is in countries 
where appointments are limited to men 
and women who have been specially 
trained for the particular work of the 
position to be filled. There is another 
and much less disagreeable aspect of the 
problem; namely, that ‘executive ability 
of the highest order is so well rewarded 
among us in many avenues of private 
enterprise that the public service is not 
attractive in comparison. 

However, civil service methods have 
come to stay and they are slowly but 
surely extending. In a vast number of 
public positions in the more enlightened 
states, political, social, and sectarian in- 
fluences are eliminated, at any rate so 
far as retaining a position once gained 
is concerned; permanence during good 

"This occurred in 1900; the eleven years that 


have since elapsed have seen a wonderful change 
fn the political methods of Kansas. 
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behavior is assured in many places. As 
the examinations are made both stiffer 
and more practical, as they surely will be, 
the average quality of the public servant 
will certainly appreciate. This will lead 
to the development of opportunities for 
systematic preparation, both theoretical 
and practical. Already we have the be- 
ginnings in our Schools of Civics and 
Philanthropy which give both didactic 
instruction and practice in field work. 
There have been some gratifying ex- 
amples of graduates of such schools tak- 
ing high rank in competitive examina- 
tions, and so far the number of positions 
seeking the men and women are largely 
in excess of the number of graduates 
looking for positions. 

Meanwhile there are some deplorable 
inadequacies. We have excellent train- 
ing schools for medical and surgical 
nurses, but what hospital superintendent 
expects to secure trained nurses for the 
insane, except as he trains them himself 
in the hospital to which they come as 
crude material? No position needs a 
higher combination of discipline, re- 
sourcefulness, good nature, knowledge of 
principles, and devotion to a high ideal 
than that of guard or instructor in a re- 
formatory ; but where can a young man, 
outside the walls of the institution, add 
to his native ability and character the 
training that will fit him for that difficult 
task; and how many of the new ap- 
pointees to such a position really com- 
prehend and believe in the possibility of 
the very purpose of the institution? 
Meanwhile the difference to the reforma- 
tory of qualified or unqualified help is 
the difference between success and fail- 
ure in the purpose of its existence. 

But there are weak places in our civil 
polity even more striking than those 
mentioned. The care of the public health 
is the most important single function of 
city government. It affects more of the 


‘citizens in a more vital way than even 


public education itself. Its proper dis- 
charge involves a very high combina- 
tion of special knowledge, forcefulness, 
adaptability, and character. Yet I think 
it will not be denied that nineteen out of 
every twenty health-department heads 
who are appointed in this country go to 
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their task with absolutely no more spe- 
cialized preparation than is gained in 
acquiring a degree from a medical col- 
lege. If this is true of the chiefs, what 
of the rank and file? The weakness, the 
absolute imbecility of many public health 
departments is shown in the results of 
work neglected or poorly done; of the 
spread of epidemics that might be con- 
trolled; of the prevalence of endemics 
under conditions that disgrace our al- 
leged scientific civilization; of the cus- 
tomary neglect of sanitary observances 
that the ordinary intelligent citizen 
knows enough to insist upon when he 
thinks about it; these in contrast with 
the brilliant achievements of strong de- 
_partments in some cities and _ states, 
which have come about because, by a 
happy accident, a man of strong char- 
acter, thorough scientific training, and 
transcendent executive ability has been 
appointed chief. And even in the most 
brilliant examples of good work we find 
the success achieved at an inordinately 
high cost of money and energy because 
of the deficiency of trained subordinates. 
Meantime, where is the ‘professional 
school of the health officer and where is 
the city enlightened enough to demand 
trained men in every grade of the ser- 
vice, or enterprising and truly economical 
enough to pay such men what they are 
worth and give them that intelligent 
moral support which shall dignify their 
office in the public consciousness? 

It is customary to deride the Spoils 
System and lay all the blame for ineffi- 
ciency upon partisan appointments. But 
the Spoils System is doomed and demand 
for and supply of trained officials will 
grow together, each helping the other. 
Which School of Philanthropy will be 
enterprising enough to realize that the 
highest philanthropic service at present 
possible is the conservation of public 
health and will create a department of 
training for health officers, if need be, 
offering prizes sufficient to attract high- 
grade men and women to qualify, and 
then putting up so stiff a course that 
only those with adequate native ability 
and scholastic preparation can secure a 
diploma? 
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There is a very special value in the 
training afforded in the Schools of Phi- 
lanthropy which is not yet popularly 
understood. Valuable as is their work 
in the training for special departments of 
service, such as agents and secretaries 
of organized charities, probation officers, 
and the like, this is not its highest value. 
That is found in the broad view of the 
whole field of social work which they 
insist that every student shall gain and 
which, when gained, gives the faculty 
and. the habit of seeing the inter- 
relations between the various special 
fields, so making easy that effective co- 
operation which social service urgently 
demands. 

Professional schools of other kinds 
rarely take the broad view of social ser- 
vice. Some of them, however, realize 
the need of it and are wishful to remedy 
their defects by establishing relations 
with the Schools of Philanthropy and 
urging or requiring students to attend 
certain courses in them. In this some of 
the schools of nursing led the way. 
Schools of other kinds would do well to 
follow. With the increasing social claims 
made on ministers and physicians, such 
relations, would be of especial value to 
schools of theology and medicine. 


THE LABOR LEADER AND 
FAMILY REHABILITATION 


OSCAR LEONARD 


St. Louis 


Only a small percentage of families 
whose heads hold membership in labor 
organizations come within the ken of 
charitable agencies. There are several 
reasons for this. The organized worker 
receives a better wage; therefore he can 
care for his family better than his less 
fortunate brother, and he can lay by 
something for a rainy day. 

The members of labor unions are, as 
a rule, skilled workers. Their caliber as 
men is generally higher than that of the 
unskilled. A labor union represents 
collective ambition. The professional 
man forges ahead, or tries to, at 
least, single-handed. The mechanic, as 
a rule, can progress only with the other 
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mechanics in the same kind of work. He 
can only rise as his fellow-workers rise. 
The very banding together of persons of 
the same trade means foresight. It 
means that these workers realize indi- 
vidually that they must forego some lib- 
erties, give up part of their earnings in 
order to gain more liberty and better 
earnings in the end. The organized 
worker has not the “what’s-the-use?” 
state of mind. He has certain standards 
to which he desires to live up. He has 
certain ideals for his family and for his 
children. 

There is a wholesome pride in con- 
nection with membership in a labor or- 
ganization which leads the organized 
worker away from ordinary relief agen- 
cies. His union stands ready to help 
him in distress. His help there comes 
as it would from brothers, from next of 
kin. If it becomes necessary for him 
to ask for more help when the resources 
of his organization have been exhausted, 
he often receives such help from individ- 
ual members. 

From time to time, however, it does 
become necessary for a member of a 
trade union to apply for relief, or more 
often for the wife to do so. Perhaps the 
man is out of work for a long period. 
Mayhap he has the “failing,” and has it 
too frequently, as a result of which his 
earnings go to the saloon. Proud as the 
mother may be, remembering the days 
when her husband’s earnings were 
handed to her every Saturday evening 
and sufficed for the needs of the family, 
she may have to knock at the door of 
“the relief.” Many questions are asked 
and she answers them all. The children 
need.” bread. “The coal is’ all gone: 
Johnny is in need of shoes. Mary has 
no coat. As for herself—but she for- 
gets herself entirely. As the neatly 
dressed interrogator plies her with ques- 
tions she recalls the days of long ago 
when she, too, wore white waists and 
was young and pretty and hopeful. «But 
that was so long, long ago. Now she 
begs for the sake of her children. 

Perhaps the husband lost a hand in 
the factory and with it, of course, went 
the job. Perhaps he had been too active 
during a strike and was “spotted.” The 
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law does not_allow black-listing, as we 
all know. But the results are the same 
no matter under what name the “list- 
ing” goes. Perhaps—but what is the 
use of enumerating the many reasons for 
which a worker may find himself on the 
streets helpless and miserable and 
wretched ? 

The fact remains that he or his family 
has applied for aid. Something must be 
done to adjust matters. Investigators 
are sent. A diagnosis is made. A rem- 
edy is to be applied. The abnormal must 
be made normal again. The family, the 
individuals composing it, society, demand 
it. As a rule many agencies are called 
in to co-operate. The priest is appealed 
to, perhaps neighbors are approached, 
of course after due attempts have been 
made to arouse relatives to their duty. 

In many cases, perhaps in most cases, 
particularly in smaller communities, the 
labor union is forgotten. Often it is 
deliberately shunned. There are those 
who-regard the labor organization as a 
body composed of selfish individuals 
dominated by “walking delegates’? who 
represent the very acme of selfishness 
and crass materialism. There are those 
who will even hold the labor organiza- 
tion responsible for the “failing” in one 
of its members. Such individuals believe 
that beer-guzzling and whiskey imbibing 
are part of the regular order of business. 

As a matter of fact, the labor organiza- 
tion, in most cases, has a strong hold 
upon the worker because it means much 
to him. He is attached to it more than 
he is to his church, because it takes 
cognizance of his present needs. With 
the “Do it Now” which we parade every- 
where has come a kind of “I live Now.” 
The labor union is here to serve that 
Now. The church is concerned with 
a hazy future of which the worker 
knows little and about which he 
cares less. The smattering of knowl- 
edge of the laws of nature picked up in 
the Sunday newspaper magazine section, 
the mechanical processes connected with 
his daily work, the fast-coming inven- 
tions, have made the worker skeptical. 
His spiritual nourishment no longer 
comes from the pulpit. It comes rather 
from his union, if it comes at all. The 
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priest. or minister has no longer the re- 
spect and admiration he had. In his 
place has risen the labor leader, the man 
who has been in the ranks, has educated 
himself to be of help to his fellows, has 
been placed by the ranks at the head of 
the organization. He does not prattle 
about things that are far off. He speaks 
the language of the worker. He under- 
stands the needs of the worker. He is 
ready to help the worker better his con- 
dition. His influence is far-reaching. 

These things must be recognized by 
the social worker who touches the lives 
of artisans. A clear understanding of 
the mission and the influence of the la- 
bor organization is necessary to all those 
who wish to work successfully in re- 
habilitating families of workers. They 
must come to see in it one of the most 
valuable agencies for family rehabilita- 
tion. Most social workers come from 
“good families.” Their point of view is 
bound to be different from that of the 
worker. Their language differs from 
his. They cannot see his problems 
through his eyes. They are often 
preachy. They cannot see why a man 
should do thus and so when by doing 
differently he may remain socially nor- 
mal. 

Not so the labor leader. He under- 
stands the man who is to be rehabilitated. 
He can see things through the eyes of 
that man. He understands the reasons 
for his downfall. He can speak to him 
in his own language. He can touch the 
spot which remains hidden to the aver- 
age social worker. He has the advant- 
age of personal acquaintance, often of 
friendship, of fellow yokemanship al- 
ways. He does not have to lay out a spec- 
ial scheme for gaining the confidence of 
the man in whose rehabilitation he is to 
assist. He has that confidence. He can 
do his work in an off-hand manner. He 
does not preach. He simply advises, 
counsels, and is patient, for patience is 
the basis of leadership everywhere, and 
most of all in labor circles. The social 
worker who would work efficiently and 
effectively among those who “fall below 
the line” for a time and who hold mem- 
bership in labor organizations should 
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make use of these peculiar gifts of the 
labor leader, by co-operating with him, 
or rather by gaining his co-operation. 
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Under the title Uniform Child Labor Laws, 
the American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science publishes in full the proceedings 
of the Seventh Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee held at Birm- 
ingham, Ala, last March. The papers in- 
cluded in the volume bring the work of the 
committee up to date, covering both the prin- 
cipal industries in which children are em- 
ployed, and the work of state and local com- 
mittees for regulating such employment. The 
publication can be obtained through the 
Academy, at Philadelphia, or from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 105 E. 22d 
street, New York. 

* x 
The lie that speeds on wire and rail 
Finds everywhere an open door; 
Correction limps along the trail, 
_Tripped up by every editor. 
Monroe SMITH, in the Independent. 
Ra ok 


The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis has published 
a most useful pamphlet, Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital and Sanatorium onstruction, by 
Thomas Spees Carrington, M. D., assistant 
secretary of the association. The book, which 
is profusely illustrated, is divided into six 
sections: site and grouping; administration 
buildings; administration buildings and pa- 
tients’ quarters combined; hospitals for ad- 
vanced cases; infirmaries and reception hos- 
pitals; patients’ quarters, lean-to type of build- 
ing; patients’ quarters, cottage type of build- 
ing. Copies may be obtained from the asso- 
ciation, at 105 East 22d street, New York, or 
of Tue Survey, for 25 cents postpaid. 

x Ok Ox 


The following parable on the recall is from 
the California Outlook: 

The Farmer said to his Son: “You may go 
to the Fair and pick out half a dozen Horses 
for our use. Get the best you can for the 
money.” 

“Am I competent for this Job, do you 
think?” asked the Son, dotbtfully. “It is not 
easy. Remember, I am taking these Animals 
almost unsight, unseen.” 

“You are as competent as anybody,’ 
swered the Farmer. 
the Business. 
chances.” 

So the Youth brought home the Horses and 
the Farmer said they all looked good to him. 

At the end of six months the Son said to 
his Father: “I have been using these Horses 
every day, and my Mind is now made up. 
Five of them are excellent, but One is no 
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an- 
“Besides you must learn 
Of course we must take some 
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good at all. He balks and soldiers and kicks 
things to pieces. We must get rid of him.” 

“But the Farmer said: “I am surprised at 
your Gall in offering an opinion on such a sub- 
ject. Are you Competent to decide an im- 
portant matter of that kind?” 

“Well, for the Love of Mike!” exclaimed 
his Son, “I was competent to buy the Horses, 
unsight, unseen, wasn’t I; and am I not com- 
petent now, after I have watched them work- 
ing for six months, to decide what Ones are 
no good?” 

“Certainly not,” said the Farmer; 
Different.” 


“that 1s 
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The Boy Gardeners, a little pamphlet pub- 
lished for 15 cents by the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, tells what bad boys can do 
on waste land to make the land fruitful and 
the boys desirable members of the commu- 
nity. The booklet describes from the boys’ 
own mouths the work they did as shareholders 
in the Boys’ Garden Company, which the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company started thirteen 
years ago and which they claim has rehabili- 
tated the neighborhood of the shop and fur- 
nished apprentices trained by a year or two of 
responsible and healthful work. Perhaps the 
emphasis on money-making is a little too pro- 
nounced. 

“We earned our own pocket money,” says 
one boy, “while the other boys played ball or 
went swimming.” 

This sounds like too old a head on young 
shoulders, for which a little ball-playing and 
swimming would have done no harm. The 
garden idea in itself is excellent. 

* * OX 

The American consul at Dresden tells in 
the Daily Consular and Trade Report of a 
garden city that has sprung up in the last two 
years just outside of Dresden. Building oper- 
ations at Hellerau are planned by a building 
commission and the built-up section is sur- 
rounded by carefully preserved woods. Gas, 
water, and electricity are supplied. The 
houses are divided into a villa and a cottage 
group. The cottage section is thus described 
by the consul: 

“Membership is secured by taking a share 
equal to $47.60 and the liability of the mem- 
bers ends there. Interest up to 4 per cent is 
paid on these shares, and any further profits 
are divided among the community. Tenure is 
fixed, and the tenant may leave at a year’s 
notice. Cottages are built to rent at $62 to 
$150 annually. Each cottage has a garden, a 
large cellar, separate scullery with built-in 
boiler, pantry, water-closet on the ground 
floor, easily accessible attic, gas for cooking, 
electric light and bells, water connection, and, 
if needed, accommodation for domestic ani- 
mals. The smallest cottage consists of four 
rooms, kitchen and living-room on the ground 
floor, and two bedrooms on the upper floor, 
large enough for a family with two or three 
children. During last year 150 of these cot- 
tages were built and are now occupied. For 
1o11 an additional 150 are already planned.” 

Why Should Anyone Go Insane? A pamph- 
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let prepared by Homer Folks and Everett S. 
Ellwood, and issued recently by the State 
Charities Aid Association, is the first publi- 
cation of the committee on mental hygiene of 
that association, whose plans of work were 
described in THe Survey of January 7. The 
pamphlet, which is endorsed by M. Allen 
Starr, professor of Neurology of Columbia 
University; Charles L. Dana, professor of 
the same subject at Cornell, and six other 
specialists of equally high standing, treats in 
a simple, vivid, and impressive manner of the 
extent of insanity, its causes and what each 
person can do for prevention. One of these 
thngs that each can do is to “pass the word 
along” in regard to preventable causes. This 
can be done by widely advertising this pamph- 
let, which may be obtained from the associ- 
ation, 105 East Twenty-second street, New 
York city. 
* *K * 

An interesting and detailed description of 
the Trade Continuation Schools of Munich, 
Germany, by Georg Kerschensteiner, director 
of education at Munich, has been published in 
English as Bulletin No. 14 of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, 20 West 24th street, New York city. 
The pamphlet, which is illustrated, includes 
the translation of the Curricula of Selected 
Schools as given in the official report f@r IgIo. 
The report will be of interest not only to those 
who heard Dr. Kerschensteiner give the main 
part of it as an address in New York in 
I9io, but to a large number of educators and 
others throughout the country. 
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Harr A Man. By’ Mary White Ovington. 
Longmans, Green and Company. New York. 


191I. Pp. 236. Price $1.00. By mail of 
THE SurRveEY $1.10. 
This little volume, as the sub-title, The 


Status of the Negro in New York, suggests, 
is a description of the present condition of the 
Negro in Manhattan: his (more often her) 
home life, education, occupation, amusement. 
The striking title was suggested to the author 
some years ago by a Negro who said that in 
the north he was only “half a man; a Negro is 
wholly a man only in Europe.” The material 
was gathered by Miss Ovington while acting 
as fellow of the Greenwich House committee 
on social investigations. . 

_In the first chapter, Up from Slavery, is 
simply told the history of the earlier days. 
The contrasts are many—from the time when 
slaves were often cruelly treated to the days 
of freedom, from no part in political life to 
the time of full participation therein, from 
educational neglect and segregation to the law 
of tg00 that no person should be refused ad- 
mission to any public school on account of 
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race or color. In church life the drift has 
been in a reverse direction, away from the 
white church to one of Negroes, largely, the 
author apparently thinks, because of a “desire 
for self-expression.” In recent years, too, the 
Negroes have seemingly been more segregated 
in certain residence districts. Their total num- 
ber is not large. The census of 1908 showed 
less than 40,000 in Manhattan and the Bronx. 

There are five Negro neighborhoods in Man- 
hattan: Greenwich Village, the: middle West 
Side (14th to soth streets), San Juan Hill 
(50th-62d streets and roth avenue), upper 
West Side (o9th street and north), upper 
East Side (42d street to Bronx). In the first 
district alone did the author find the majority 
of the adult Negroes northern-born. The 
streets, however, “daily grow more grimy.” 
In the second region some of the blocks are 
orderly and there are good homes, but it is on 
the edge of a great region of vice. The col- 
oredmnotels, Yo Mi. wCe *Aue YP Wee@ MAS atid 
several churches are on 53d street. The San 
Hoan ial "district 1s “a “bit for “Airicat 9) ihe 
wealthier Negroes are in the upper districts. 
It should be noted that the Negroes really live 
in a few blocks. 

The birth rate is low, the death rate high. 
In 19008 in all the boroughs there were only 
1,073 negro births as against 2,212 deaths. 
The infant mortality rate in Manhattan and 
the Bronx was 290 per thousand as compared 
with 127.7 among whites. Congestion and 
poor food, not race, are chiefly responsible. 
Too many colored women must work away 
from home. Miss Ovington states that she 
has carefully sought distinctive racial traits, 
either good or bad, among the children, with- 
out success. The children react to the world 
about them, its hardship, and its prejudice. | 

As a labor factor the Negro in New York is 
insignificant. The actual number of Negroes 
employed has increased, but so has the gen- 
eral population. Of 716 men studied, twenty- 
seven were in professional life, 363 in domestic 
and personal service, 279 in trade and trans- 
portation, forty-seven in manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits. Incomes are small. 
Though few definite figures are given, ten 
dollars a week would apparently be above 
the average. The more skilled trades are 
closed. In domestic service the Negro has 
lost. Why? 

The author’s general thesis as regards em- 
ployment is that “North or South, the Negro 
gets an opportunity to work where he is im- 
peratively needed.” The lack of training, op- 
position of trade unions, race prejudice, all 
play a part in creating the existing situation, 
but the greatest factor of all is the inefficiency 
and lack of industrious habits and ideals of 
the Negroes. Miss Ovington feels that on the 
whole the pressure of city life has been a good 
thing. 

The chapter on Business and the Profes- 
sions is a bit more cheerful. We get a 
glimpse of the Negro photographer, real estate 
man, caterer, lawyer, preacher, musician, and 
actor. The author points out the decided de- 
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velopment of these two last groups and the 
pleasure they have given the whites. Cole and 
Johnson, Williams and Walker are names well 
known. 

The contrast between the wife of the white 
man, who rarely works for money, and the 
black man’s wife, who must daily leave home 
and children to toil, is clearly set forth. That 
this must mean injury to the family is evident, 
yet the wonder is that the Negro children are 
so well trained. The great numerical excess 
of women leads to some vice. “Black slaves” 
are perhaps more common than “white slaves,” 
and the preference shown for colored ser- 
vants in houses of prostitution, together with 
the higher wages paid, are a constant tempta- 
tion to the Negro girls. On the other hand, 
as charity visitors, settlement workers, and 
milliners, some of the women are finding new 
opportunities. 

Within this colored world there is much 
turmoil and confusion, much wondering and 
questioning. To feel one’s self a problem is 
hardly conducive to peace of mind. Differ- 
ences in wealth are small, yet the Negro gives 
a good deal through his churches and lodges. 
He is in the world and yet not of it. The 
ridicule, criticism, often unjust, the sneer, the 
tolerance must constantly remind him that in 
some way he is different. 

The municipality treats the Negro in capri- 
cious fashion. It gives employment to some 
500 men, or .g per cent of the total employed. 
These include three doctors, six policemen 
(none on patrol duty). The city parks are 
open to them, with only occasional discourtesy 
on the part of others. The attitude is less 
friendly in playgrounds and bath houses. 
Court treatment of Negroes is more severe 
than of whites. Few hotels will receive them, 
and the civil rights bill is constantly violated 
and all attempts to enforce it are futile. 

In the concluding chapter Miss Ovington 
criticizes us for passing snap judgments on 
the Negro. We deal with members of other 
groups as individuals; why group all blacks 
together? We cannot measure the Negro’s 
capacity, for as yet he has had little chance. 
Perchance our inability to “enter into his life- 
emotions” disqualifies us from judging him. 
Perchance in the great Americanizing going 
on in this great city the provincialism will be 
modified, and the Negro will become a man 
among men. 

It is a bit hard to know what judgment to 
pass on the book as a book. It contains very 
little new information, unless the reader is 
totally ignorant of northern city conditions. 
It throws little light upon certain features of 
some significance. One would expect to find 
more than passing reference to the immigra- 
tion of West Indian Negroes. Does this give 
rise to no social or economic distinctions? Is 
the southern Negro welcome to participate in 
the cricket matches (not mentioned by the 
way in the book) played by those dark-skinned 
West Indians which attract the visitor in Cen- 
tral Park? Are there no distinctions between 
mulatto and full blood—between the old es- 
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tablished New York family and the newly 
arrived field-hand of the South? 

The volume is a brief rather than a study. 
Miss Ovington believes that “a man’s a man 
for a’ that.” Though she declaims against 
popular verdicts treating all Negroes alike, she 
falls into the same error. Do Negroes fail, 
or fall into vice and crime—then what else 
could you expect from their environment? 
There is almost no word of criticism, but 
many of commendation. The author is evi- 
dently trying to persuade a white audience to 
believe that a policy of race repression is 
always bad, that what is really needed is “a 
fair field and no favor.” With her main con- 
clusion I am in hearty accord. 

The style is good, the account lightened by 
bits of humor. The material is accurate and 
well arranged. To those who know little of 
a great group of fellow-citizens the volume is 
to be highly commended. 

Professor Boas contributes a brief foreword 
in which he expresses his conviction that an- 
thropology has not any evidence to offer of 
any essential inferiority of the negro. 


Cart KELSEY. 


CLAYHANGER. By Arnold Bennett. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. New York. Ig910. Pp. 
698. Price $1.50; by mail of THE Survey, 
$1.63. 


Clayhanger is worth reading even by busy 
social workers. Though it does not “come 
within our field” in the sense of demanding a 
review, there are at least two passages in it 
of professional interest to readers of THE 
Survey, and these we quote below. 

In the first of these passages, Mr. Bennett 
‘arraigns with some acuteness an educational 
system, now at least obsolescent, which does 
not prepare for life. He is considering the 
equipment of his hero on the day he left 
school in the year 1872. 

In the second extract he gives a glimpse of 
child labor as experienced by Edwin’s father 
in England in the thirties, before there was 
any “grandmotherly legislation.” 
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“The various agencies which society has 
placed at the disposal of a parent had been 
at work on Edwin in one way or another 
for at least a decade, in order to equip him 
for just this very day when he should step 
into the world. The moment must therefore 
be regarded as dramatic, the first crucial mo- 
ment of an experiment long and elaborately 
prepared. Knowledge was admittedly the 
armor and the weapon of one about to try 
conclusions with the world, and many people 
for many years had been engaged in provid- 
ing Edwin with knowledge. He had received, 
in fact, ‘a good education, or even, as some 
said, ‘a thoroughly sound education.’ ere 

“He knew, however, nothing of natural his- 
tory, and in particular of himself, of the 
mechanism of the body and mind through 
which his soul had to express and fulfil itself. 
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Not one word of information about either 
physiology or psychology had ever been breath- 
ed to him, nor had it ever occurred to anyone 
around him that such information was needful. 
And as no one had tried to explain to him 
the mysteries which he carried about with 
him inside that fair skin of his, so no one 
had tried to explain to him the mysteries by 
which he was hemmed in, either mystically 
through religion, or rationally through phil- 
osophy. Never in chapel nor at Sunday school 
had a difficulty been genuinely faced. And as 
for philosophy, he had not the slightest con- 
ception of what it meant. He imagined that 
a philosopher was one who made the best 
of a bad job, and he had never heard the 
word used in any other sense. -He had great 
potential intellectual curiosity, but nobody had 
thought to stimulate it by even casually telling 
him that the finest minds of humanity had 
been trying to’systematize the mysteries for 
quite twenty-five centuries. Of physical science 
he had been taught nothing save a grotesque 
perversion to the effect that gravity was a 
force which drew things towards the center 
of the earth. In the matter of chemistry it 
had been practically demonstrated to him 
scores of times, so that he should never for- 
get this grand basic truth, that sodium and 
potassium may be relied upon to fizz flaming- 
ly about on a surface of water. Of geology 
he was perfectly ignorant, though he lived in 
a district whose whole livelihood depended on 
the scientific use of geological knowledge, and 
though the existence of Oldcastle itself was 
due to a freak of the earth’s crust which 
geologists call a ‘fault.’ 

“Geography had been one of his strong 
points. He was aware of the rivers of Asia 
in their order, and of the principal products 
of Uruguay; and he could name the capitals 
of nearly all the United States. But he had 
never been instructed for five minutes in the 
geography of his native county, of which he 
knew neither the boundaries nor the rivers nor 
the terrene characteristics. He could have 
drawn a map of the Orinoco, but he could 
not have found the Trent in a day’s march; 
he did not even know where his drinking- 
water came from. That geographical consider- 
ations are the cause of all history had never 
been hinted to him, nor that history bears 
immediately upon modern life and bore on 
his own life. For him history hung unsup- 
ported and unsupporting in the air. In the 
course of his school career he had several 
times approached the nineteenth century, but 
it seemed to him that for administrative rea- 
sons he was always being dragged back again 
to the Middle Ages. Once his form had ‘got’ 
as far as the infancy of his own father, and con- 
cerning this period he had learned that ‘great 
dissatisfaction prevailed among the laboring 
classes, who were led to believe by mischievous 
demagogues,’ etc. But the next term he was 
recoiling around Henry the Eighth, who ‘was a 
skilful warrior and politician,’ but ‘unfortunate 
in his domestic relations’; and so to Eliza- 
beth, than whom ‘few sovereigns have been 
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so much belied, but her character comes out 
unscathed after the closest examination.’ His- 
tory indeed resolved itself into a series of 
more or less sanguinary events arbitrarily 
grouped under the names of persons who had 
to be identified with the assistance of numbers, 
Neither of the development of national life 
nor of the clash of nations did he really know 
anything that was not inessential and anecdotic. 
He could not remember the clauses of Magna 
Charta, but he knew eternally that it was 
signed at a place amusingly called Runnymede. 
And the one fact engraved on his memory 
about the battle of Waterloo was that it was 
fought on a Sunday. 

“And as he had acquired absolutely nothing 
about political economy or about logic, and 
was therefore at the mercy of the first agree- 
able sophistry that might take his fancy by 
storm, his unfitness to commence the business 
of being a citizen almost reached perfection. 

“For his personal enjoyment of the earth 
and air and sun and stars, and of society and 
of solitude, no preparation had been made, or 
dreamt of. The sentiment of nature had 
never been encouraged in him, or even men- 
tioned. He knew not how to look at a land- 
scape nor at a sky. Of plants and trees he 
was as exquisitely ignorant as of astronomy. 
It had not occurred to him to wonder why 
the days are longer in summer, and he 
vaguely supposed that the cold of winter was 
due to an increased distance of the earth from 
the sun. Still, he had learnt that Saturn had 
a ring, and sometimes he unconsciously looked 
for it in the firmament, as for a tea-tray. 

“Of art, and the arts, he had been taught 
nothing. He had never seen a great picture 
or statue, nor heard great orchestral or solo 


music; and he had no idea that architecture 


was an art and emotional, though it moved 
him in a very peculiar fashion. Of the art 
of English literature, or of any other liter- 
ature, he had likewise been taught nothing. 
But he knew the meaning of a few obsolete 
words in a few plays of Shakespeare. He 
had not learnt how to express himself orally 
in any language, but through hard drilling 
he was so genuinely erudite in accidence and 
syntax that he could parse and analyze with 
superb assurance the most magnificent sen- 
tences of Milton, Virgil, and Racine . This 
skill, together with an equal skill in utilizing 
the elementary properties of numbers and geo- 
metrical figures, was the most brilliant achieve- 
ment of his long apprenticeship. And now his 
education was finished. It had cost his father 
twenty-eight shillings a term, or four guineas 
a year, and no trouble. In younger days his 
father had spent more money and far more 
personal attention on the upbringing of a 
dog. His father had enjoyed success with 
dogs through treating them as individuals. But 
it had not happened to him, nor to anybody 
in authority, to treat Edwin as an individual. 
Nevertheless it must not be assumed that Ed- 
win’s father was a callous and conscienceless 
brute, and Edwin a martyr of neglect. Old 
Clayhanger was, on the contrary, an average 
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upright and respectable parent who had given 
his son a thoroughly sound education, and 
Edwin had had the good fortune to receive 
that thoroughly sound education, as a prelim- 
inary to entering the world. 

“He was very far from realizing the im- 
perfections of his equipment for the grand 
entry; but still he was not without uneasiness. 
In particular the conversation incident to the 
canal-boat wager was disturbing him. It 
amazed him, as he reflected, that he should 
have remained, to such an advanced age, in 
a state of ignorance concerning the origin of 
the clay from which the ‘crocks’ of his native 
district were manufactured. Further 
. . . Edwin wanted to know why, if the 
clay for making earthenware was not got in 
the Five Towns, the Five Towns had become 
the great seat of the manufacture. Why were 
not pots made in the South, where the clay 
came from? He could not think of any 
answer to this enigma, nor of any means ot 
arriving by himself at an answer. The feeling 
was that he ought to have been able to arrive 
at the answer as at the answer to an equa- 
tion. 

“He did not definitely blame his education; 
he did not think clearly about the thing at all. 
But, as a woman with a vague discomfort 
dimly fears cancer, so he dimly feared that 
there might be something fundamentally un- 
sound in this sound education of his. And 
he had remorse for all the shirking that he 
had been guilty of during all his years at 
school. He shook his head solemnly at the 
immense and nearly universal shirking that 
continually went on. He could only acquit 
three or four boys, among the hundreds he 
had known, of the shameful sin. And all that 
he could say in favor of himself was that 
there were many worse than Edwin Clay- 
hanger.” 
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“The man Darius was first taken to work 
by his mother. It was the winter of 1835, 
Vananyen es a 

“The next morning, at half-past five, Darius 
began his career in earnest. He was ‘mould- 
runner’ to a ‘muffin-maker,’ a muffin being not 
a comestible but a small plate, fashioned by 
its maker on a mould. The business of Darius 
was to run as hard as he could with the 
mould, and a newly-created plate adhering 
thereto, into the drying-stove. This ‘stove’ 
was a room lined with shélves, and having a 
red-hot stove and stove-pipe in the middle. 
As no man of seven could reach the upper 
shelves, a pair of steps was provided for 
Darius, and up these he had to scamper. Each 
mould with its plate had to be leaned care- 
fully against the wall, and if the soft clay 
of a new-born plate was damaged, Daritis was 
knocked down. The atmosphere outside the 
stowe was chill, but owing to the heat of the 
stove, Darius was obliged to work half-naked. 
His sweat ran down his cheeks, and down his 
chest, and down his back, making white chan- 
nels, and lastly it soaked his hair. 
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“When there were no moulds to be sprinted 
into the drying-stove, and no moulds to be 
carried less rapidly out, Darius was engaged in 
clay-wedging. That_is to say, he took a piece 
of raw clay weighing more than himself, cut 
it in two with a wire, raised one half above 
his head and crashed it down with all his 
force upon the other half; and he repeated the 
process until the clay was thoroughly soft and 
even in texture. At a later period it was dis- 
covered that hydraulic machinery could per- 
form this operation. more easily and more 
effectually than the brawny arms of a man 
of seven. At eight o’clock in the evening 
Darius was told that he had done enough for 
that day, and that he must arrive at five sharp 
the next morning to light the fire, before his 
master the muffin-maker began to work. When 
he inquired how he was to light the fire his 
master kicked him jovially on the thigh and 
suggested that he should ask another mould- 
runner. His master was not a bad man, at 
heart, it was said, but on Tuesdays, after Sun- 
day and Saint Monday, masters were apt to be 
capricious. 

“Darius reached home at a quarter to nine, 
having eaten nothing but bread all day. Some- 
how he had lapsed into the child again. His 
mother took him on her knee, and wrapped her 
sacking apron round his ragged clothes, and 
cried over him and cried into his supper of 
porridge, and undressed him and put him to 
bed. But he could not sleep easily because he 
was afraid of being late the next morning. 

“And the next morning, wandering about 
the yards of the manufactory, in a storm. of 
icy sleet a little before five o’clock, he learnt 
from a more experienced companion that no- 
body would provide him with kindling for his 
fire, that on the contrary everybody who hap- 
pened to be on the place at that hour would 
unite to prevent him from getting kindling, 
and that he must steal it or expect to be 
thrashed before six o’clock. Near them a 
vast kiln of ware in process of firing showed 
a white flaming glow at each of its mouths 
in the black winter darkness. Darius’s mentor 
crept up to the archway of the great hovel 
which protected the kiln, and pointed like a 
conspirator to the figure of the guardian fire- 
man dozing near his monster. The boy had 
the handle-less remains of an old spade, and 
with it he crept into the hovel, dangerously 
abstracted fire from one of the scorching 
mouths, and fled therewith; and the fireman 
never stirred. Then Darius, to whom the 
mentor kindly lent his spade, attempted to do 
the same, but being inexpert woke the fire- 
man, who held him spell-bound by his roaring 
voice and then flung him like a sack of po- 
tatoes bodily into the slush of the yard, and 
the spade after him. Happily the mentor, 
whose stove was now alight, lent fire to Darius, 
so that Darius’s stove too was cheerfully burn- 
ing when his master came. And Darius *was 
too excited to feel fatigue. 

“By six o’clock on Saturday night Darius 
had earned a shilling for his week’s work. 
But he could only possess himself of the 
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shilling by going to a magnificent public-house 
with his master the muffn-maker. . . . 

“In about a year Darius’s increasing knowl- 
edge of tHe world enabled him to rise in it. 
He became a handle-maker, in another manu- 
factory, and also he went about with the pride 
of one who could form the letters of the 
alphabet with a pen. In his new work he 
had to put a bit of clay between two moulds 
and then force the top mould on to the 
bottom one by means of his stomach, which 
it was necessary to press downwards and at 
the same time to wriggle with a peculiar move- 
ment. The workman to whom he was as- 
signed, his new ‘master,’ attached these ~ 
handles, with strange rapid skill, to beer- 
mugs. For Darius the labor was much lighter 
than that of mould-running and clay-wedging, 
and the pay was somewhat higher. But there 
were minor disadvantages. He descended by 
twenty steps to his toil, and worked in a long 
cellar which never received any air except by 
way of the steps and a passage, and never 
any daylight at all. Its sole illumination was. 
a stove used for drying. The ‘throwers’’ and 
the ‘turners’’ rooms were also subterranean 
dungeons. When in full activity all these 
stinking cellars were full of men, boys, and 
young women, working close together in a 
hot twilight. Certain boys were trained con- 
trabandists of beer, and beer came as steadily 
into the dungeons as though it had been laid 
on by a main pipe. It was not honorable, even 
on the part of a young woman, to refuse 
beer, particularly when the beer happened to 
arrive in the late afternoon. On such occa- 
sions young men and women would often en- 
tirely omit to go home of a night, and sea- 
soned men of the world aged eight, on de- 
scending into the dungeons early the next 
morning, would have a full view of pande- 
monium, and they would witness during the 
day salutary scenes of remorse, and proofs 
of the existence of a profound belief in the 
homeopathic properties of beer. 

“But perhaps the worst drawback of Darius’s 
new position was the long and irregular hours, 
due partly to the influences of Saint Monday 
and of the scenes above indicated but not 
described, and partly to the fact that the em- 
ployes were on piece-work and entirely un- 
hampered. by grandmotherly legislation. The 
result was that six days’ work was generally 
done in four. And as the younger the work- 
man the earlier he had to start in the morn- 
ing, Darius saw scarcely enough of his bed. 
It was not of course to be expected that a 
self-supporting man of the world should rig- 
orously confine himself to an eight-hour day 
or even a twelve-hour day, but Darius’s day 
would sometimes stretch to eighteen and nine- 
teen hours: which on hygienic grounds could 
not be unreservedly defended.” 


Across THE Bripces. Alexander Paterson. 
Longmans, Green and Co. New York, to11. 
273 pages. Price $1.70. By mail of THE 
SurRVEy, $1.80. 


Across the bridges over the Thames lies 
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a region of London little known save to the 
working people who live there. Here Mr. 
Paterson, a university man, lived for many 
years, making his contact with the dwellers 
through boys’ clubs and through schools, in 
one of which he taught. This book pictures 
the life there largely from the standpoint of 
the boy—his home, the school, the street, the 
gang, his courting, his work, and the life 
into which he grows with the years. 

The picture is depressing to an American, 
even to one who knows the darker parts of 
our cities. Apparently the men all drink and 
the women are all shiftless housekeepers and 
weak mothers. Perhaps this is London; per- 
haps Mr. Paterson has purposely made the 
picture dark to emphasize what this book 
aims to make clear, the need of personal work 
for boys to counteract a crushing environ- 
ment. However this may be, he gives a won- 
derfully interesting and vivid picture of the 
kind of person a London boy really is, of 
the reaction on his character of school and 
church, of work and marriage, of street play, 
and of settlement clubs. The book is full of 
quaint incidents about real boys that make it 
enjoyable reading; while to all who are work- 
ing for them the insight into boys’ minds 
which it gives will be invaluable. 
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CALL TO THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
To THE EpIToR: 


Nineteen hundred years ago a charitable 
man was so eager to help the poor that he 
openly found fault with a woman who used 
some costly oil in a ceremony in honor of 
One she highly esteemed. “It would have 
been better,” remarked this philanthropist, 
sell the oil and give the proceeds to the poor.” 
But he was soon informed that there are 
better ways to use wealth than in alms- 
giving. 

The ceremony in which this oil was used 
was a practical method at that time of calling 
attention to the principles for which the man 
stood to whom honor was shown. Popular 
education on fundamental principles of justice 
and on practical means of enforcing them 
are required to establish conditions which will 
make almsgiving unnecessary. 

That it is better to use money to remove 
the causes of poverty than for alms is a truth 
that is no longer denied by most prominent 
contributors to charity. But though the fact 
is conceded, action in accordance with it is 
not so freely taken. I have particularly in 
mind a remark made by a gentleman prom- 
inent in the charitable circles of Kansas City. 
He said that social workers admit the in- 
justice on which the modern industrial system 
is based and that modern charity only aims 
to support helpless ones until the basic evils 
can be removed. If such is the case, I shall 
be glad to co-operate with charity organiza- 
tions in spite of the inexpediency of alms- 


giving, but I have seen too much that con- 
vinces me that it is not so. 

The greater number of charitable contrib- 
utors whom I know are either bitterly opposed 
or utterly indifferent to the reforms that will 
remove the fundamental wrongs which cause 
poverty. It will not do to plead in excuse 
for these that they do not know the cause, 
and are trying to find it. The cause is known 
and any one who sincerely wants to learn can 
easily do so in a short time. It is more than 
thirty years since Henry George showed in 
Progress and Poverty how land monopoly 
deprives the masses of mankind of oppor- 
tunities for self-support. He moreover pro- 
posed a simple and practical method of 
abolishing this evil. He proposed a tax on 
land values to which the name has since been 
given of the single tax. There is no reason 
why any one sincerely interested in the wel- 
fare of the poor should not be familiar with 
the truth made clear in this book and should 
not be working for the opening of natural 
opportunities for employment to all the 
people. 

If it is a fact that charity workers are 
anxious to learn how to remove the cause 
of poverty, would it be unreasonable to ask 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction to take some action in the matter? 
Why not, for instance, appoint a committee to 
report to the next meeting, the duty of this 
committee to be a thorough investigation of 
the merits of different proposed plans to put 
an end to poverty? The details of this in- 
vestigation must, of course, be so arranged 
that nothing concerning any proposed remedy 
may be misunderstood. The personnel of the 
committee must also be such that there will 
be no ground for lack of confidence in its 
fairness or intelligence on the’ part of those 
who have remedies to suggest. 

Single-taxers as well as advocates of other 
reforms would, I know, be glad to assist the 
committee in its search for all available 
information. 

I made this suggestion in a letter to all 
those present at the last national conference, 
held in Boston in June, but have as yet re- 
ceived no indications that it is likely to be 
adopted. 


JosepH FEts. 
Philadelphia. 


COLORED WOMEN’S WORK 


To THE EpITor: 


The report at the recent Hampton Negro 
Conference of the concerted work of the 
colored women’s clubs of Virginia for the 
establishment of a home for wayward girls 
in that state puts an encouraging aspect upon 
this phase of uplift work among colored 
people. 

The social worker is constantly confronted 
with this need. A large majority of the res- 
cue homes are either definitely closed by race 
lines, or their capacity is so strained by the 
general demand that applications for colored 
girls are denied. With little or no inter- 
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mediary philanthropic shelter for the erring 
girl, who needs but careful guidance into 
ways of wholesome living, the state reform- 
atories furnish a drastic alternative. 
Incidentally, this fact has its effect upon 
criminal statistics relating to the race. 
The need is so definite and so apparent that 
the development of this home for wayward 
girls in Virginia will be of marked racial and 
social interest both for its own value and as 
a precedent for similar united effort in other 
states. Sarau C, FERNANDIS. 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


SEPTNMBER INTHRNATIONAL M®DETINGS. 


11-15 Infant Mortality—Third International Con- 
gress for the Study and Prevention of. 
Berlin, Germany. Generalsekretar, Dr. 
Arthur Keller, Mollwitzstrasse, Charlotten- 
burg, Germany. ‘<¢ 

Exhibit. 


Sept.-Oct. HWygiene—International May- 


October. Dresden, Germany. Secretary, Dr. 
Steinbach, Zwickauer Strasse 35, Dresden, 
Germany. 


11-16 Alcoholism—Twelfth International Congress 
against. The Hague, Holland. Secretary, 
H. W. Krommelin, Keisbergen, Zeist, Hol- 


land. 

15-16 Social Insurance—Conference on. Dresden, 
Germany. Called in connection with Hy- 
giene Wxhibit, which see, for Secretary. 

Sept. Oorda Fratres—Convention of. Rome, Italy. 
For information address Clarence J. Primm, 
Chicago University. 


NATIONAL. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2 Criminal Law and Criminology— 
American Institute of Boston, Mass. Secre- 
tary, Harry E. Smoot, 30 North La Salle 
street, Chicago, Ill. 

15-16 Labor Legislation—American 
Midyear meeting. Chicago. Annual meet- 
ing, December 27-80, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, John P. Andrews, Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City. 

19-22 Hospital Association—American. New York 
city. Secretary, J. N. BH. Brown, M. D., 
Toronto General Hospital, Can. 

26-29 Municipal Improvements—American Society 
of. Grand Rapids, Mich. Secretary, A. 
Prescott Folwell, 239 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York city. 

Sept. Prison Association—American. Omaha, Neb. 
Secretary, Jenepn P. Byers, 13 Central ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J. 

25-27 Conservation—tThird National Congress. Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Secretary, Thomas R. Shipp, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


LATER CONFERENCES. 
INTERNATIONAL AND FORBIGN. 


Aug. 29-31 Canadian Municipalities—Union of. An- 
nual Convention, Quebec, Can. Secretary, 
W. D. Sighthall, Montreal, Can. 

Oct. 2-7 Sanitary Dwellings—Congress for. Dres- 
den, Germany. In connection with the Hy- 
giene Wxhibit, which see, for Secretary. 


Oct, 25-27 Purity—Congress on. Columbus, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary, Julia E. Morrow, 
La Crosse, Wis. ‘ 


Sept. 4-13, 1912 Chemistry—Congress on, 
Washington, September 4, and New York, 
September 6-13. Secretary, Bernard C. 
ee, M. D., 25 Broad street, New York 
city. 

Sept. 23-28, 1912 Hygiene and Demoagraphy—Fif- 
teenth Congress on. Washington, D. C. 
Secretary, Dr. John §S. Sutton, Army Medi- 
cal Museum, Washington, D. C. 


Association. 


applied. 
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Sept. 1912 Labor Legislation—Association for. Zur- 
ich, Switzerland. Secretary, Stephen Bauer, 
Basel, Switzerland. 

1945 Prison—Quinquennial Congress. London, 
England Secretary, F. Simon Van der Aa, 
Groningen, Holland. 

1915 Relief—Committee on Public and Private. 
London, England. Secretary, Charles 
peg Charity Organization Society, Lon- 
on. 

October Charities and Correction—Canadian Con- 
ference of. Hamilton, Ont. Secretary, F. 
M. Nicholson, Parliament Buildings, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


NATIONAL. 


Oct. 10-13 Foreign Missions—American Board of 
Commissioners. Milwaukee, Wis. Secre- 
tary, Cornelius H. Patten, 13 Beacon street, 
Boston, Mass. 

October 14-19 Prison Association—American An- 
nual Meeting. Omaha, Neb. Secretary, Jos- 


ao Byers, 13 Central Avenue, Newark, 

N. 

Nov. 13-17 Municipal League—Annual meeting. 
Richmond, Va. Secretary, Clinton Rogers 


Woodruff, North American Building, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

November 16-18 Infant Mortality—Association for 
Study and Prevention of. Chicago, Ill. Sec- 
retary, Gertrude B. Knipp, Medical and 
SL he Nam Faculty Building, Baltimore, 


Dee 4-9 Public Health—American Association. 
Havana, Cuba. Secretary, William C. Wood- 
ward, District Building, Washington, D. C. 
June, 1912 Women’s Olubs—General Federation of. 
San Franciseo, Cal.. <‘orresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Frank Shiek, Wheatland, Wyo. 
Sept. 1912 Catholic Charities—Conference of. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Secretary, William J. Kerby, 
D.D., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


StTaTHh AND LOCAL. 


PennsylWwania Association of Directors of the Poor 
and Oharities—Oct. 10-12. Indiana, Pa. 
Secretary, L. C. Colborn, Somerset, Pa. 

Maine State Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions.—Nov. 1-3. Augusta, Me. Secretary, 
Francis H. Hiller, 85 Market street, Port- 
land, Me. 

Ohio Oonference of Oharities and Oorrection— 
Nov. Toledo, O. Secretary H. H. Shirer, 
805 Harrison Building, 21 South High Street, 
Columbus, 

Maryland Conference of Charities and Oorrection— 
Noy. Baltimore, Md. General secretary, 
H. Wirt Steele, 15 Hast Pleasant Place, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Minnesota Conference of Charities and Correction— 
Nov. Duluth, Minn. Secretary, Eugene T. 
Lies, Associated Charities, Court House, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

South Carolina Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection—Nov. WColumbia, S. C. President, 
A. T. Jamison, Connie Maxwell Orphanage, 
Greenwood, S. C. 

Kentucky Conference of Charities and Correction— 
Nov. Lexington or Covington. Correspond- 
ing secretary, Linda Neville, 618 Main 
street, Lexington, Ky. 

Missouri Conference of Charities and Correction— 
Nov, Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, W. T. 
Cross, State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rection, Columbia, Mo. 

New York Conference of Charities and Oorrection— 
Noy. 14-16. Watertown, N. Y. Secretary, 
John A. Kingsbury, 105 Hast Twenty-second 
street, New York city. 

Pennsylwania_ Oonference of Charities and Correc- 
Hee Wer ete Be Pa. Secre- 
ary, Fre seal, Real Estate Trus 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 

Conference of Probation Officers—Noy. 14-16. 
Watertown N. Y. Secretary, Arthur W. 
pee State Probation Commission, Albany, 


Kansas Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis—Dec. Topeka, Kan. Sec- 
retary, J. L. Wverhardy, Leavenworth, Kan. 

New York Peace Society—Jan. 1912. New York. 
Secretary, William H. Short, 507 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York city. : 
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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 
FEDERAL TAXATION FOR INDUSTRIAL INJURIES 


We trust that Mr. Dawson is right in his contention as to the constitutionality 
of a system of providing compensation for industrial injuries through the use of 
the unquestioned power of Congress to lay and collect taxes as a means of pro- 
viding for the general welfare. The brief which he presented to the federal lia- 
bility commission on this subject and of which we published a summary last 
month contains a formidable and convincing array of authorities in behalf of this 
interpretation of the clause in question, including such eminent names as Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Story, Marshall, and Cooley, and numerous recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court involving what appear to be entirely analogous principles. 

Without attempting to retrace the legal argument, we may take the oppor- 
tunity presented by the raising of the question to consider the substantial advan- 
tages of national over state legislation on this subject, and of an insurance—or 
taxation—scheme over that which is represented by any modification of our 
existing employers’ liability law, even one which gives assurance of compensa- 
tion. Under a national taxation, or insurance, system there would be uniformity 
throughout the entire country, and the exasperating competition of less pro- 
gressive neighboring states would be eliminated. 

Under this system a differential tax or premium would be paid by each 
employer according to the hazard of the employment and the amount of his pay 
roll. If it were thought desirable each employe could also be required to con- 
tribute in proportion to his wages and the hazard of his employment. The tax 
would be uniform in the constitutional sense, 7. e. geographically; but, like fire 
insurance or life insurance, the amount to be paid would have direct relation to 
the actual hazard. There would therefore be a higher premium to pay in hazard- 
ous employments, and even an extra additional premium in those particular 
establishments, on those railways, or in those mines, in which ordinary known 
safeguards are lacking, precisely as similar extra charges are now made in fire 
insurance for extra-hazardous risks. 

The graduated tax, or insurance, system would greatly tend, as the German 
insurance system does, and as the English compensation system apparently does 
not, to prevent accidents. The less the risk, the lower the premium. Thus every 
individual employer would have a financial inducement to introduce every known 
safeguard, to employ careful workmen, and to give them all necessary warning 
and instruction. If employes were required to contribute—and there is no in- 
justice or hardship in such a requirement—they also would have an inducement 
to keep down losses. The main expense, however, would naturally fall upon 
employers, who have an opportunity to shift the burden to the general public 
by a slight increase in the prices of their services or commodities. 

The system could be administered, as in Germany, by associations organized 
in the various industries, with local branches, on which both employers and em- 
ployes should be represented. The government would have oversight and 
direction of these associations, and would see that the entire amount raised by 
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each association was sufficient to compensate, on the scale decided upon, for all 
deaths and injuries. But the association itself might have power to classify 
the various departments of the industry, and individual establishments, according 
to their hazard and according to any other considerations which need to be 
taken into account. When this system is in full operation, existing employers’ 
liability laws will of course be abolished, and with them will go the existing 
casualty insurance concerns and the expensive legal departments of corporations 
_—so far as these have to do with industrial injuries. The enormous saving in 
these directions will go far towards meeting the entire cost of the new insurance. 

The difference in money cost between insurance of the risk of injuries 
and the present insurance against the uncertain contingencies of a suit 
for damages may. not be very great; but from the point of view of 
the general welfare the contrast is striking. At present the money is largely 
absorbed in lawsuits, profits of insurance companies, and administrative expenses. 
Only a small fraction of it reaches the injured or their families, even that often 
long after the time when it was most needed, and even then in very unequal and 
arbitrary amounts. In a system of real insurance, on the other hand, compen- 
sation is prompt, reasonable in amount, paid without litigation, from a fund raised 
by a rational distribution of risks—risks of the trade, not of lawsuits. 

Finally the taxation, or insurance, plan permits the transition from the old 
system to the new without the raising of any large sum at the outset. The use 
of the taxing power insures the future. It is necessary to raise year by year 
only the amount required to compensate for the injuries which occur. There is 
no occasion to hold large sums in reserve for payment of claims, and experience 
shows that the actual necessary cost of administration is lower under this system 
than under any other. . 

Generosity to the injured, promptness in payment, economy in administration, 
uniformity throughout the ‘industry, and the encouragement of prevention are, 
then, the advantages which we may anticipate from a national system of insur- 
ance of the risks of industrial injuries, resting on the power of Congress 
to lay and collect taxes for the general welfare. Even for this rosy prospect, 
the present agitation for changes in state laws should not be allowed to languish. 
The two should be pushed contemporaneously, with equal energy and expedition. 
If the national legislation should not be secured, or if it should meet with an 
adverse fate at the hands of the Supreme Court, we shall at least have the ad- 
vances represented by the new state laws. If Congress enacts a law which is 
held to be constitutional, the gain will be so great that no one will begrudge the 
time spent in state campaigns. In any event they are worth their cost in their 
educational results. To secure either national legislation, or a general change 
through legislation in the several states, the public must be brought to realize 
keenly the actual hardship, injustice, and stupidity of our existing employers’ 
liability law and practice; and the reports of state commissions, with the dis- 
cussion which they have aroused, are contributing to that end. Let us therefore 
hold our ground and gain what we can in the states, and at the same time test 
the plan for a national system of insurance by taxation. There is no doubt that 
the general welfare is involved. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


SAVING 
BABIES 


“Save the Babies” has been heard this 
summer all across the country from New 
England to the Gulf and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. In every city of 
first importance and in many of the 
smaller centers there are committees and 
associations working with the state and 
municipal health authorities in trying to 
cut down the unnecessarily high rate of 
infant mortality. It is appalling to 
realize that in New Zealand and Norway 
the death-rate among babies is, respect- 
ively, only seventy-six and eighty-six 
per 1,000, while in the United States it 
is practically twice as high, or 165 per 
1,000. 

The greater part of infant deaths is 
due to improper feeding, which causes 
gastro-intestinal diseases, particularly 
in the hot summer months. Each state 
has individual problems to solve in order 
to cut down the infant mortality, but in 
every case a main one is the problem of 
how to purify the milk-supply. In New 
York, the New York .Milk Committee 
has begun a campaign, under the di- 
rectorship of Paul E. Taylor, against 
the “loose milk” which is sold in the 
congested districts. “Loose milk’ is 
kept in tin cans, generally open, which 
exposes it to contamination from flies, 
dust, and filth. The committee inspected 
200 of the shops in New York city where 
“loose milk” is sold. The bacteriological 
count of some of the milk examined ran 
as high as 90,000,000 per cubic centi- 
meter, and the average was 5,500,000. 
The maximum count for safety and 
decency established by the Board of 
Health is 1,000,000. What New York 


has learned about the “loose milk” 
trade this summer will probably 
serve - aS a basis of. instruction 


for the other cities where “loose milk” 
is sold. 

To aid in the warfare against impure 
milk, a campaign of education is being 
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waged. Leaflets, in all languages, tell- 
ing mothers how properly to bathe,- 
clothe, and care for their babies, as well 
as how to feed them, are being circu- 
lated. Corps of doctors and_ trained 
nurses are maintained who give the 
babies expert attention and supervision ; 
clinics are held at pure milk stations and 
dispensaries, and nurses follow up the 
cases to see that the instructions of the 
doctor are obeyed. 

In New York city, private agencies 
in co-operation with the board of health 
have already succeeded in reducing the 
number of infant deaths by 967. This 
reduction began to be noticeable a week 
after the milk stations were opened on 
the first of June. For that month the 
deaths from diarrhoeal diseases were as 
follows: 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth 

weck week week week week 
LOTOWe ye 21 20 52 56 61 
HONIG Buen Yes 17 19 25 33 


In July, notwithstanding the extremely 
hot weather, the reduction was from 
565 in 1910 to 225 in IQII. 

This shows that the infant death-rate 
is being cut about 50 per cent. The re- 
duction is principally in those wards 
where the Babies’ Pure Milk and Health 
Stations are established; and in Manhat- 
tan the decrease is most marked in the 
deaths from diarrhoeal diseases. This 
seems to indicate, as the New York Milk 
Committee has contended, that 50 per 
cent of the infant deaths are needlessly 
caused by improper feeding and especi- 
ally by the impure milk sold throughout 
the city. The eighty pure milk stations 
in New York city this summer are car- 
ing for 11,311 babies. They distribute 
about 2,000 gallons of milk daily and 
hold some 280 clinics each week. 

All through New York state the cru- 
sade against needless infant deaths is 
going on. Albany, Buffalo, Troy, and 
other cities have pure milk dispensaries 
and free medical advice and supervision 
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for the babies in the poor districts. 
Rochester has seven child welfare sta- 
tions with two nurses attached to each. 
These are situated in school-buildings, 
a plan which many other cities are talk- 
ing of adopting next summer. 


CAMPAIGN TO SAVE 
BABIES OUTSIDE N. Y. 


Among the cities and towns of New 
Jersey, Newark is taking an active part. 
Its Public Welfare Committee is opening 
several stations where pure milk may be 
obtained and where the education of 
mothers is of first importance. 

Pennsylvania, with Philadelphia in the 
lead, has been making a hard fight for 
state-wide purification of the milk-sup- 
ply. On August 1, State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner Foust issued a state- 
ment saying that the milk-supply of 
Pennsylvania is probably at a higher 
standard than it has ever been before. 
In only eight out of more than 4,000 
samples examined in 150 cities and 
towns were evidences of preservatives 
found. 

In New England, Massachusetts is 
leading the baby-saving campaign. The 
Milk Consumers’ League in Boston has 
been giving special attention to the in- 
spection of milk from the point of pro- 
duction to that of consumption. The 
Milk and Baby Hygiene Association is 
managing the nine modified-milk  sta- 
tions established in settlements and drug 
stores. The nurses of this association 
were given a special course of instruc- 
tion at Wareland’s Dairy School during 
the past winter to prepare them for the 
summer’s work. The Instructive Dis- 
trict Nursing Association is giving its 
greatest attention to expectant mothers, 
teaching them the value of pre-natal 
care. Its agents educate the mother for 
parenthood, instructing her in infant 
hygiene, laying particular stress upon 
the care of the infant’s eyes, the prepar- 
ation of food, and the proper way to 
bathe and clothe a new-born baby. The 
Pure Milk Committee of the Consumers’ 
League of New Haven, Conn., is caring 
for the babies of that city at three pure 
milk dispensaries. 
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The South is doing her share in re- 
ducing infant mortality. The Era Club 
of New Orleans has accomplished much. 
Not only have pure milk stations been 
established for the distribution of milk 
at a nominal cost, not only are mothers 
being instructed in all that pertains to 
their babies, but the members of this 
club, who are women prominent in the 
social and philanthropic life of New Or- 
leans, have made educational tours in 
their automobiles, speaking from their 
machines or from the tops of soap-boxes, 
to anyone who would listen, on the wel- 
fare of the baby. Baltimore has been 
waging war, through the Henry Watson 
Children’s Aid Society, on the “baby 
farms” and illicit “maternity hospit- 
als.” Birmingham, Nashville, Mem- 
phis, Louisville, Wheeling, and Wash- 
ington all have their pure milk stations, 
free outing clubs, and summer hospitals 
for babies, maintained by private agen- 
cies working with the city health boards. 

Pure milk dispensaries, free clinics, 
field hospitals, and free outings for moth- 
ers and babies are cutting the high in- 
fant mortality figures throughout Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 
Cleveland is making a hard fight and in 
June opened the Babies’ Dispensary and 
Milk Laboratory given to the city by J. 
H. Wade. 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
VIE WITH NEW YORK CITY 


In Chicago, on July 31, 8,000 babies 
were being cared for by the fifty-three 
nurses assigned to the poorer districts. 
The private agencies and the Board of 
Health are co-operating on a larger 
scale than ever before, with Dr. Caroline 
Hedger in charge. The Elizabeth Mc- 
Cormick memorial fund is supporting 
the “baby tents” throughout the city 
and Camp Good Will at Evanston. An 
active publicity campaign has been con- 
ducted during the entire summer; post- 
ers have been displayed showing the 
dangers that lurk in impure milk and 
other improper foods, and_ teaching 
mothers what to do to keep their babies 
well or what to do if they are sick. Ad- 
vertisements have been placed in all the 
surface and elevated car lines, where 
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they are daily seen by the hundreds of 
thousands of passengers. In every pos- 
sible way the work of the United Chari- 
ties, private agencies, and the Health 
Department has been brought to the 
_attention of the public, with the result 
that the whole city has become interested. 

In St. Louis, the Pure Milk Commis- 
sion on July 24 had reached a daily milk 
distribution of 110 gallons, which is 
twenty-one gallons a day in excess of 
what they were distributing last summer. 
The Northwest has taken up the work 
and in Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota various cities have established free 
clinics for babies and pure milk depots. 

The work that has been done this sum- 
mer has not only saved a certain num- 
ber of babies, but it has disseminated 
a mass of knowledge and furnished the 
public correct and enlightening figures 
and records, and charts and tables. All 
of these things together make the work 
of these committees and associations per- 
manent and valuable. 


MONTREAL OPENS 
JUVENILE COURT 


After a long agitation Montreal, 
through an agreement reached between 
the Provincial Government and the city, 
is to have two new juvenile institutions: 
a children’s court anda detention house. 
The city has purchased a house for $13,- 
500, in which, after some necessary al- 
terations have been made, children are 
to be held pending their trial. When the 
detention house is ready, the Provincial 
Government will provide a juvenile court 
judge, furnish a court-room, and pay the 
officers required, while the city is not 
only to supply the house of detention but 
to pay the employes of the same. The 
government, however, reserves the priv- 
ilege of naming the warden. 

The original intention was to have two 
detention houses, but since this would 
have almost doubled the expenses, the 
idea was abandoned, for the present at 
least. Since the children are only de- 
tained there until their hearing by the 
court, it was decided that one large house 
could serve for both races, English and 
French. 
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CHICAGO EMPLOYERS 
FIGHT TUBERCULOSIS 

The International Harvester Company 
of Chicago has begun an investigation 
to determine the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis among its employes. This is pre- 
liminary to opening a clinic in the fac- 
tory under the charge of a physician and 
a tuberculosis nurse. 

For two years the Chicago Tubercu- 
losis Institute has urged upon manufac- 
turers the value of conserving the health 
of their employes. The first to respond 
was the mail order house of Sears, Roe- 
buck, and Company. This firm installed 
a system of examination of all employes 
and erected a six-bed cottage at the 
Edward Sanitorium for those suffer- 
ing from the disease. Recently Mont- 
gomery, Ward, and Company completed 
a similar cottage at the same sanitarium. 

The directors of the institute believe 
that medical examination and care of em- 
ployes will prove of such value that 
eventually all employes and applicants 
for positions in large establishments will 
be systematically examined. To this end 
an Advisory Committee of the Chicago 
Tuberculosis Institute has been formed 
to consider the plan with large employers 
of labor. 


ABE RUEF’S SCHEME 
TO HELP PRISONERS 


Many will be inclined to have little 
patience with the plea which Fremont 
Older makes in his article on page 772 
for the release from San Quentin Prison 
of Abraham Ruef, the one-time political 
boss of San Francisco. To many it will 
seem that Mr. Older’s statement as to the 
apparent reformation of Ruef is one 
to be taken with a “grain of salt.” Aside, 
however, from the interesting fact 
that one of the chief prosecutors of Ruef 
has come to hold this belief, proof 
has been recently given of the lat- 
ter’s interest “in developing the so- 
ciological work that is yet to be done 
and that lies heavily upon the mind of 
every thoughtful man” to which Mr. 
Older says that Ruef intends to devote 
his life when he leaves prison. 

In a letter to the California State 
Board of Prison Directors, Abranam 
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Ruef has advanced a plan for helping 
the convicted criminal during the first 
weeks and months after his release. The 
president of the prison commission says 
of it: ‘‘Its statistical estimates are strik- 
ing and its logical deductions based on 
conceded or demonstrated premises seem 
unanswerable.” Ruef’s scheme is for 
a voluntary benefit association which he 
outlines as follows: 

To establish a purely voluntary association 
* among the prisoners here to be affiliated with 
the California Prison Commission or some 
similar society outside, existing or newly to 
be established, whose objects roughly stated 
shall be generally to aid discharged prison- 
ers to tide over the period of non-employ- 
ment after leaving the prison, including as 
far as possible, food, lodging, suitable cloth- 
ing, and employment if necessary, and other 
possible means of employment failing, to as- 
sist in establishing industrial or agricultural 
enterprises so that temporary employment 
may be assured; and also within these walls by 
special attention and instruction to aid in pre- 
paring the men to qualify for work outside— 
without in any way interfering with the work 
or routine of prison administration. 


Irrespective of their guilt or innocence, 
the prisoners deserve to have, after their 
release; “a chance to start again in the 
race of life with a clear field before 
them,” instead of being only too often 
compelled to commit suicide or another 
crime. 

His suggestion is that the discharged 
prisoner be placed in a position where he 
will feel that as a matter of right he may 
accept aid until he can find employment. 
He further suggests that the prisoner, 
while still serving his term, and his fam- 
ily and friends outside, should be sys- 
tematically interested in his future. 

For this purpose he would have every 
prisoner who cares to do so join the 
voluntary association, to which also or- 
dinary citizens might belong. The dues 
should be perhaps three dollars a year, 
which in most cases, he says, the families 
without would pay. The dues according 
to his scheme may be paid by promissory 
notes when the prisoners have no money. 
Ruef says that many will of course back- 
slide and deceive and that many will join 
without any intention of paying their 
dues or of bettering themselves, but that 
many also will be helped. 
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SHALL ABE RUEF BE 


PARDONED? 
FREMONT OLDER 


Managing Editor San Francisco Bulletin 


If the graft fight in San Francisco 
served no other purpose, it proved of 
great educational value both to the peo- 
ple in whose interest it was waged and 
to the men who led the movement. True, 
Abraham Reuf was the only man indict- 
ed who reached the penitentiary, but, 
speaking as one of the men prominent 
in bringing about the exposure, I do 
not regret that more were not placed 
in the stripes of infamy. I do not re- 
gret it because I have ceased to believe 
that our economic difficulties are going 
to be solved by sending men to prison. 
The cure lies deeper. Men are too weak 
to withstand the temptations that lie in 
their way. So long as’ public necessities 
are controlled by private corporations 
there will be civic corruption. 

Ruef was a victim of the system. When 
the upheaval came, he was caught in the 
net and, public opinion centering on him, 
he was made to pay the awful penalty. 
Having led the fight against him for a 
long time prior to the organization of the 
graft prosecution, and having been con- 
spicuous in the prosecutions that follow- 
ed the exposures, I have had an oppor- 
tunity for observation and expansion of 
view that did not fall to the aver- 
age citizen. The result was that the day 
Ruef started for the penitentiary I be- 
In other 
words, I realized that his utter humilia- 
tion and degradation were in a large 
measure due to me; therefore, I longed 
to help him. I was seized with a desire 
to soften the feeling that had crystallized 
against him through the long years of 
the conflict. On the day that Ruef en- 
tered the penitentiary, I sounded the first 
sympathetic note in his behalf in an edi- 
torial in the Bulletin. How I personally 
viewed Ruef’s imprisonment was _per- 
haps best expressed in this paragraph. ° 
“One need have a lively sense of self- 
righteousness to hold the key to another 
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man’s cell. One should be very sure of 
his own rectitude before he feels a phar- 
isaical gladness over the humiliation of 
Abe Ruef.” 

Even though Ruef deserved to be pur- 
sued as I pursued him for more than 
eight years, and though he deserved all 
of the bitter denunciation that was 
heaped upon him, I felt, when it was 
all over, that the time had come for 
mercy, and since his imprisonment I 
have been endeavoring by every means 
in my power to bring about that feeling 
in others. My attitude in this matter is 
further strengthened by the fact that all 
of the indictments against all of the oth- 
er graft defendants have been dismissed, 
leaving the men who were accused of 
having furnished the bribe money en- 
tirely free. This leaves Abraham Ruef 
alone serving a term in the penitentiary. 
Certainly no fair-minded man will be 
able to see any justice in this. 

Some of the critics of my action have 
attempted to answer me by saying that 
there are many men in San Quentin, 
poor men, who are suffering greater in- 
justice than Ruef. 
but the fact that I did not spend eight 
years of my life in putting them there 
is my answer to those who make that 
very obvious point. If I had my way, 
I would parole 60 per cent of the men 
in our state penitentiaries; but society 
has not yet progressed far enough to see 
this economic waste and the few who do 
see it will have to wait as patiently as 
they may until the light spreads to the 
dark places. I do not believe that society 
should undertake to punish any of its 
members—that is, I do not think it 
should go beyond mere restraint, the loss 
of liberty. 

Ruef was the only one of the many 
men indicted through the efforts of the 
graft prosecution who has suffered a 
felon’s ignominy. And I shall be sorry 
indeed if he alone is left to expiate the 
crimes of others equally guilty with him 
by serving a long term in prison. I sin- 
cerely hope that at the expiration of one 
year from the time of his commitment 
the people will agree to give him back his 
liberty, a freedom which he has not fully 
possessed since his arrest in 1906. I 
feel sure that if the people of California 


That may be true, — 
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will show him this mercy he will more 
than repay them by leading a life of 
usefulness and helpfulness to others. | 
have had many talks with him lately, 
as.d every word that he has uttered serv- 
ed to convince me that he is seriously 
planning when he leaves the prison to 
devote the remnant of his fortune and 
his extraordinary talents in developirg 
the sociological work that is yet to be 
done, and that lies heavily upon the 
mind of every thoughtful man. 


BETTER CHILD LABOR 


LAWS 
OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


Secretary National Child Labor Committee 


Perhaps the most important advances 
in child labor legislation in the present 
year are in: 


INDIANA, which has excluded its children 
under sixteen from night work in the glass 
factories and all other industries, established 
an eight-hour day (nine hours with consent of 
parents) for children under sixteen, prohibited 
children from a list of dangerous occupations 
similar to the Illinois and Ohio provisions, and 
reorganized its Department of Factory Inspec- 
tion; 
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Missourt, which has passed a law rather 
closely conforming to the proposed uniform 
child labor law; 

New Jersey, which has eliminated minors 
under twenty-one from night messenger. serv- 
ice in first class cities ,and fixed a fourteen- 
year age limit and regulated night work in 
mercantile establishments ; 

Texas, which has fixed a; fifteen-year age 
limit for child laborers in certain occupations, 
with seventeen years for those employed in 
mines and quarries ; 

_ Wisconsin, ‘which has established the eight- 
hour day for all ‘children under sixteen, pro- 
hibited all night work after six o’clock Pp. M. 
for children under sixteen, and excluded chil- 
dren under eighteen from a specified list 
of dangerous occupations, and minors under 
twenty-one from the night messenger service; 

CALIFORNIA, which has established a fifteen- 
year age limit for all occupations during 
school sessions, with an exemption for chil- 
dren of incapacitated parents; prohibited all 
employment for minors under eighteen after 
ten o’clock at night except in theaters, where 
from fifteen up they may work till twelve 
Pp. M., and established an eight-hour work day 
for women and girls. 


But with legal changes in twenty-nine 
states, it is perhaps unfair to direct at- 
tention especially toward the examples 
above given. 

Stories of the legislative campaigns in 
states where opposition was most active 
would be far more interesting to the 
general reader, but for serious students 
desiring an authentic record a somewhat 
detailed analysis of the changes secured 
will, it is believed, be of greater service. 

The eight-hour day, exclusion of all 
schildren from night work and from occu- 
pations dangerous to life or limb, and 
the elimination of all minor boys from 
the night messenger service have been 
the main objective points of the National 
Child Labor Committee’s legislative cam- 
paign. We have also aimed, especially 
through co-operation with state and local 
committees, the Consumers’ Leagues, 
women’s clubs, and other agencies, to 
develop throughout the country a keener 
interest in efficient law enforcement and 
in the revision of educational methods 
and opportunities to meet the needs of 
an industrial civilization. 

Two or three groups of states in which 
the more prominent changes were ef- 
fected will serve to compare the records 
of this year with former standards. 


Age Limits. A fourteen-year age limit was 
established in Colorado, Vermont, and West 
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Virginia (in manufacturing establishments). 
Indiana, Missouri, New Jersey, and Wisconsin 
either added new territory to that where the 
law formerly applied or extended the protec- 
tion to other industries. California and Ore- 
gon established a fifteen-year age limit for 
general child labor with some exceptions. 
The Eight-Hour Day. The eight-hour day 
was established in the following states for 
children up to sixteen years of age: Colorado, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin. In California and 
Washington the eight-hour day was estab- 
lished for-women and girls. The follow- 
ing reductions of hours of labor in other 
other states were secured: Massachusetts, 
a fifty-four-hour week for males under eight- 
een and all females in manufacturing and me- 
chanical establishments; Missouri, a nine-hour 
day and a fifty-four-hour week for all fe- 
males; Utah, a fifty-four-hour week for boys 
under fourteen and girls under sixteen; North 
Carolina reduced the working hours of chil- 
dren from sixty-six to sixty per week in 
manufacturing establishments; Georgia re- 
duced the working hours from sixty-six to 
sixty per week for all employes in cotton and 


woolen mills; Indiana established what 
amounts to a nine-hour-day and a fifty- 
four-hour week for all children under 


sixteen. Ten states and the District of Colum- 
bia have now established the eight-hour day for 
working children. They are Ohio, Illinois, 
Nebraska, New York, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, North Dakota, Missouri, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Night Work. Children under sixteen were 
prohibited from night work in Colorado, In- 
diana, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, South Carolina, Wisconsin, Vermont (ap- 
plies only to hotels and bowling alleys), 
while California has prohibited the employ- 
ment at night of all minors under eighteen. 

Night Messengers. Four states enacted 
laws forbidding the employment of boys under 
twenty-one in the night messenger service: 
Massachusetts, New Jersey (eighteen outside 
of first class cities), Wisconsin, Utah. Four 
states established the eighteen-year age limit 
for such work: Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Oregon, Tennessee. California by general 
law forbids such employment under eighteen 
and Indiana under sixteen. Campaigns to 
regulate child labor in the night messenger 
service began a year ago when New York 
passed a law forbidding such work under 
twenty-one and Ohio under eighteen. 

Dangerous Occupations. Specific lists of 
dangerous occupations, following the out- 
line in the national committee’s proposed 
uniform child labor law, are prohibited to 
children under eighteen in Wisconsin and un- 
der sixteen in Connecticut, Colorado, In- 
diana (girls to eighteen), Missouri, Tennessee, 
and Vermont. A number of these states al- 
ready excluded children from certain occu- 
pations, but are named here as having made 
radical improvements in the law. Utah fixed 
fourteen years as the minimum in dangerous 
occupations, 
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The reader must not be misled by the 
above lists or the following table. The 
states named, except where noted, are 
those in which important legislative 
changes were enacted during the present 
year. A number of other states would 
also appear in these tables and chart if 
they were intended to cover all states 
now having the specified provisions in 
force. The chart on the next page com- 
piles for convenience the most important 
changes made this year, except in a few 
instances which can not well be tabulated. 
These will be found noted separately in 
the text. 

Important restrictions of street trades 
were enacted in a number of states, 
among which should be mentioned the 
following: 

Colorado, prohibits street trades to girls 
under ten. 

Nevada, to all children. under ten. 

New Hampshire, to boys under ten, girls 
under sixteen. 

Utah, to boys under twelve, girls under 
sixteen. 

Wisconsin makes an important revision in 
its street trades law by raising the minimum 
age limit for boys from ten to twelve and for 
girls from sixteen to eighteen, and provides 
that in other street trades no boys shall be 
employed under fourteen. 

Maine greatly improves its school law and 
removes from canneries the exemptions hith- 
erto enjoyed, except as to hours. 

Minnesota abolishes the poverty exemption 
and provides for a school census. 

Arizona adopts important standards of pro- 
tection in its new constitution which awaits 
final approval. 


Through the aggressiveness of theat- 
rical managers and their allies, the prob- 
lem of child labor on the stage occupied 
an important place in the public mind, 
the most prominent activities being in 
Wisconsin, where the new law provides 
a license system for stage children under 
sixteen and requires all under fourteen 
to be constantly accompanied by a guar- 
dian, and in Illinois,where, after a heated 
campaign to repeal the present prohibi- 
tion, the theatrical interests have been de- 
feated and the law left unchanged. In 
Indiana children under sixteen have been 
prohibited from employment on the stage. 
A plan of regulation somewhat similar 
to that in New York has been provided 
in the laws of Colorado. 

A determination to seek the widest in- 
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formation so as to legislate wisely and 
to make laws effective through efficient 
enforcement became evident in a num- 
ber of states which established commis- 
sions for various investigations or 
strengthened their enforcing agencies. 
Connecticut has appointed an industrial 
commission and Delaware a commission 
of five to investigate and report on the 
conditions of child labor and the need 
of regulation. New York increased its 
inspectors from fifty-two to eighty. Col- 
orado organized a state department of 
factory inspection with power to enforce 
the law. Indiana thoroughly reorganized 
its inspection department with an in- 
creased appropriation. Massachusetts 
appointed a commission on minimum 
wage boards and instructed the Board 
of Education to investigate and report 
on a part-time school system. Minne- 
sota enacted an excellent school census 


law. New Hampshire provided for 
three factory inspectors under the 
jurisdiction of the superintendent 
of public instruction. Maine __re- 


organized the factory inspection de- 
partment and gave the officials power 
to enter and enforce the law. Ohio 
appointed’ a commission to formu- 
late a children’s code. Oregon made 
an appropriation to employ a_ sec- 
retary for the state child labor commis-. 
sion. Pennsylvania adopted an excellent 
school code. Wisconsin provided a more 
strict system of vacation permits. Ne- 
braska passed a general law for sanita- 
tion and safeguards in factories, and 
Georgia established a Department of 
Labor. 

Among the unsuccessful efforts to se- 
cure legislation the following are of spe- 
cial note. In both Carolinas a fourteen- 
year age-limit bill was lost because of 
the united opposition of cotton manu- 
facturers. In ‘Alabama everything was 
lost except a slight improvement in 
inspection. The general child labor 
bill in Delaware was defeated. Four 
important bills: regulating night mes- 
senger service, prohibiting child labor 
on the stage, creating a state board 
of education, and providing an eight- 
hour day for women, failed to pass 
in Minnesota. Missouri, with its 
excellent new child labor law, failed at 
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_the same time to extend the authority of 
its state factory inspection department to 
cities of less than 10,000 population. 
Nevada failed to:pass an eight-hour 
bill for women. The legislature of Penn- 
sylvania refused through its political 
leaders to vote on the restriction of night 
work in glass factories and on a night mes- 
senger bill, although both measures were 
backed by popular support. In Rhode 
Island a good night messenger bill passed 


the lower house without opposition, but’ 


was defeated in the Senate. Bulls pro- 
viding better sanitation in factories em- 
ploying women and girls, for the report- 
ing of accidents within forty-eight hours, 
and prohibiting minors under sixteen 
from cleaning machinery while in motion 
were also beaten in Rhode Island. Three 
important bills were introduced in Idaho, 
but failed to pass. In Florida a bill to 
raise the age limit to fourteen years, to 
regulate night work and especially the 
night messenger service, and otherwise to 
protect working children in the state 
was defeated, chiefly through the influ- 
ence of representatives of the oyster 
packing industry, who made their cause 
popular by demonstrating that whatever 
harm might result from such child 
labor befell little foreign children 
from Baltimore rather than the children 
of Florida. 

The Legislatures are still in session in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Connecti- 
cut. The important measure before the 
New York legislature is for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to investi-, 
gate conditions of child labor in city 
tenements, in the hope that an official re- 
port will in time get from the state 
what no amount of reliable evidence 
gathered through private sources has 
been able to accomplish—the protection 
of little children from virtual slavery in 
tenement house manufacture in New 
York city. 

A year ago many friends of child labor 
reform hoped that Massachusetts would 
establish an eight-hour day for children 
under sixteen, as the bill received ex- 
tensive endorsement and was not op- 
posed by the Arkwright Club (textile 
manufacturers). The bill, however, was 
not reported out of the committee on la- 
bor and was not even presented to the 
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Legislature this year. Apparently the re- 
duction of hours to fifty-four per week 
is approximately all that can be hoped for 
in Massachusetts, until other New England 
states and the southern cotton manufac- 
turing states move forward. The fifty- 
four hour bill was signed by the governor 
only, as reported, after he was assured 
that this bill would for some time put an 
end to agitation for further reduction. 
Attention was called to this matter in a 
recent issue of THE SuRVEY,! and in at- 
tempting to suggest why Massachusetts 
refused an eight-hour day to working chil- 
dren at the same time that she approved 
an eight-hour day for men employed on 
public works, I said, “Is it not because 
the regulation of hours in Massachusetts 
is dominated by the textile industries 
and these industries are notoriously 
guilty of the double economic sin of long 
hours and short pay?” This statement 
was not intended as a criticism of manu- 
facturers only, but as referring to the 
attitude alike of employers, employes, 
and the general public. Outside the 
prominent textile communities, the 
Massachusetts citizen will readily ac- 
knowledge that the children of his 
state are as much entitled to an 
eight-hour day as are children in New 
York, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, 
or Wisconsin. But in the textile com- 
munities the standards of comparison 
are not with these more enlightened and 
progressive commonwealths. The tex- 
tile worker who feels the pressure of 
competition from long hours and cheap 
child labor in southern states and in 
oriental countries, while frankly admit- 
ting the present injustice to a fourteen- 
year-old child of Massachusetts, naturally 
feels that, so long as children twelve 
years of age may work in southern cot- 
ton mills sixty hours a week, any further 
restriction in his own state might so 
cripple the only industry on which his liv- 
ing depends as seriously to injure himself 
and his friends. That the manufacturer 
does not seriously share this dread is 
evidenced by the fact that the history of 
modern child labor reform fails to record 
an instance in which New England tex- 
tile manufacturers have aided in improv- 
ing the child labor laws of southern states. 
1THp Survpy, June 17, 1911. 
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EXPERT IN CHARGE OF THE REPORT OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION ON RECENT 
IMMIGRANTS IN AGRICULTURE 


Rural settlements of Italians are com- 
paratively numerous in the eastern and 
southern states and some of their com- 
munities are large and flourishing. Per- 
haps the most progressive communities 
are those at Vineland and Hammonton, 
New Jersey, where hundreds of Italians, 
most of them from Sicily and Northern 
Italy, are living on farms. Several rural 
groups of truck growers are to be found 
in the coast states; one prosperous settle- 
ment of North Italians is settled at Val- 
dese, North Carolina, and other larger or 
smaller groups are farming in Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Tennessee. In Wisconsin 
two settlements were investigated by the 
immigration commission—one of South 
Italians in Cumberland county, the other 
of North Italians in Vernon county. 

Concerning Italian immigrants in agri- 
culture, two notions are rather firmly 
fixed: first, that they have only recently 
engaged in farming, and, second, that 
they are small farmers who depend on 


1This is the first of a series of three articles 
by Alexander BH. Cance on agricultural immigrant 
groups in the United States. 
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hand and hoe cultivation to mature their 
small crops of fruit or of garden truck. 
Italian cotton planters, dairymen, wheat 
farmers, or raisers of live stock are not 
common either in Italy or the United 
States, and the opinion prevails that the 
Italian is incapable or disinclined to un- 
dertake farming on a large scale. True 
as this is in the large, perhaps, a few 
notable and gratifying exceptions appear. 
One of these is the North Italian agri- 
cultural community at Genoa, Wis., 
about eighteen miles south of Lacrosse, 
on the Mississippi river. 

Southward from St. Paul, the Mississ- 
ippi winds its way between banks that 
frequently rise abruptly, almost perpen- 
dicularly, from the water’s edge to a 
height of several hundred feet. The 
traveler over the Burlington Railroad, 
which closely hugs the east brink of the 
river, has noticed numerous coves or 
pockets, a few acres in extent, marking 
the place where some small tributary 
creek has cut its way down through the 
rocky barrier to reach the level of the 
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THE NEW PAROCHIAL SCHOOL OF GENOA, WIS. 


great river. Through these narrow de- 
files or coulées, the woodsmen and farm- 
ers living back on the uplands were ac- 
customed to bring their produce to the 
river for barter or shipment. In time, 
little villages grew up in these narrow 
openings, huddled, disorderly hamlets, 
poorly laid out, depending for their ex- 
istence on the traffic between the back 
country farmers and the rivermen. One 
of these hamlets is Genoa. About 200 
persons live in the village, 1,000 in the 
township; 207 families, of whom forty- 
four are of Italian descent, 

The first building that catches the eye 
as one climbs the rocky street from the 
river is the Catholic chapel, built of grey 
quarried stone; somewhat resembling a 
little Swiss chalet. The chapel was built in 
1863 by eight newly settled Italian fami- 
lies, who quarried, hauled, shaped, laid 
the stone, and constructed the church 
with their own hands. The eight fami- 
lies constituted the entire “colony” at 
that time. 

The present Italian settlement «is go 
per cent rural, but the precipitious, rocky 
steps towering above the village give no 
hint of the agricultural population or of 
the possibilities lying beyond them. But 
follow for perhaps two miles upward 
and eastward the narrow winding roads 
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that ascend the hills along the course of 
the steep, rough stream valleys, and one 
reaches a broad plateau 200 to 300 feet 
above the river—a “rapidly rolling” ex- 
panse laid out in well-tilled, well-fenced 
fields, in harvest time a picture of agri- 
cultural wealth and rural prosperity. 
From a superior elevation the region 
presents the appearance of an upland 
plain cut up by old ravines twenty to 
fifty or a hundred feet deep, branching 
out in every direction. Cultivation has 
worn down and rounded off the summits 
of the hills, and broadened the narrow 
ridges into fields easily tillable. 

Over considerable areas 80 per 
cent of the land is in cultivation, and the 
succession of neat farmsteads, with their 
conspicuous windmills, big red barns 
trimmed with white, white farmhouses, 
and numerous outbuildings, are almost 
all owned by Italian farmers. 

The first arrivals came immediately 
from Galena, Ill., whither, fifty years ago, 
they had somehow come together from 
various parts of the globe—one from 
South America, another from the Cali- 
fornia mines, a third from a picturesque 
career in Africa. Genoa was selected for 
settlement because one of their number, 
who had gone on an exploring trip up 
the river, brought back news that he had 
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THE STONE CHAPEL AS IT APPHARS TODAY. 


found the duplicate of his Piedmont 
home. They chose the site because it 
looked like Switzerland, and renamed it 
Genoa. The colony grew slowly; there 
was no colonization and no considerable 
influx of immigrants at any one time. 
The settlers are all from Piedmont or 
Lombardy, Italy, and practically all the 
foreign-born arrived before 1890. 

Land was cheap in ‘the sixties, and 
the steep hillsides covered with hardwood 
were considered almost worthless by the 
ordinary pioneer. Many filed on home- 
steads, settling first in the coulées and 
ravines; but later the more fertile areas 
on the uplands farther from the river 
began to be occupied. Having selected 
and purchased a timbered tract the col- 
onists began to clear the land; and they 
have continued the clearing until they 
now own several thousand acres of fine 
farms, some of them 200 acres in extent, 
well stocked and highly improved. The 
greater number purchased land immedi- 
ately on arrival because of the easy terms 
offered, and the opportunity afforded for 
making an independent home. Later on, 
some of the newcomers worked for a 
few years as farm laborers or as saw- 
mill hands during the summer, or chop- 
ped wood in the winter until they had 
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saved enough to buy a team and make a 
first payment on an uncleared “eighty.” 

The first crops were wheat, oats, infre- 
quently barley, rye, and corn; wheat was 
the principal and the money crop. No one 
of the Italians knew much about grain 
raising, or about the care of the horses or 
the oxen which they were obliged to keep 
to clear the land, to haul the wood to the 
steamboat landing, and to break the virgin 
sod. But they learned rapidly ,and grad- 
ually log-houses appeared; clearings ate 
into the woodland, and bountiful harvests 
rewarded the transplanted husbandmen. 
No cone sold much grain. They were— 
like most pioneers—self-sufficing farm- 
ers, content to consume the products of 
their small holdings. After 1870, wheat 
growing began to decline, and corn and 
live stock were raised in increasing quan- 
tities. At one time, the hop craze struck 
the settlement and several Italians went 
rather timorously into hop growing; but 
the hop industry was short-lived. Tobacco 
growing began in Vernon county in the 
early eighties, and about 1887 some of 
the Italians became interested. Since 
then, nearly every Italian has made 
money and lost money, raised tobacco, 
and stopped raising this precarious crop. 
About one-half of them now plant a few 
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AN ITALIAN HOME IN GENOA, WIS. 
Typical substantial house and attractive garden. 


acres every year, and care for it with 
their own households. 

Dairying is perhaps the most import- 
ant present industry. The impetus came 
with the introduction of the creamery be- 
tween 1885 and 1890. The dairy region 
of Vernon county is practically included 
in the tract of rough, hilly territory, 
some twelve miles wide, lying along the 
river and including Genoa township. This 
section is well adapted to grass, despite 
the insufficient supply of running water, 
and some cattle have been raised since 
the inception of the settlement. But 
dairying did not enter largely into the 
pioneer farming system; it was con- 
fined chiefly to the few pounds of butter 
which the farmer’s wife had difficulty in 
exchanging for groceries at the village 
store. Cows were seldom milked in win- 
ter either by Italians or Americans, and 
in summer butter was frequently a drug 
on the market at eight to ten cents a 
pound. 

The dairy industry was developed in 
the Italian settlement exactly as it de- 
veloped elsewhere in Wisconsin. The 
creamery made the Wisconsin farmer a 
dairyman after the opening of the Min- 
nesota wheat lands and the ravages of 
the chinch bug had wrought havoc with 
his wheat growing. The central feature 
is a farmers’ co-operative creamery, real- 
ly a joint stock cémpany in which the 
patrons, Italian, German, and American 
dairymen, are shareholders. The cream 
is separated from the milk by hand or 
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power separators before it leaves the 
farm; a cream collector hauls it to the 
creamery, where a hired butter-maker 
determines by test and weight the 
amount of butter-fat in each farmer’s 
cream, and churns it. Cream is paid for 
on a butter-fat basis, the patron receiv- 
ing his check every two weeks. The but- 
ter is sold by the co-operative company, 
and any surplus is returned as dividends 
to the stockholders in proportion to the 
shares held. Last year the dividends 
were II per cent on the par value of 
the outstanding stock. Since the pat- 
rons hold shares roughly corresponding 
to the quantity of cream delivered, the 
division of surplus is fairly equable. 

The Italians have been fairly sticcess- 
ful dairymen and stock raisers.. Their 
dairy herds range from three to sixteen 
milk cows and about the same number 
of yeung cattle. In addition to an aver- 
age of 200 pounds of butter made and 
consumed yearly at home, the income 
from dairy cows runs from fifty to near- 
ly five hundred dollars for each farm. 
Not a large average, surely, for, there 
are no pure bred or high grade herds, 
but comparing well with the income of 
other patrons in the vicinity. While the 
principles of breeding are not well un- 
derstood, the Italian farmer takes great 
pride in his herd. 

Italians, by reputation, are notoriously 
bad horsemen; they are quite the con- 
trary in Genoa, where the horses are the 
finest animals on the farms. The Italian 
farmer may well be proud of his horse- 
flesh, large, well-bred, well-broken ani- 
mals, chiefly of the Percheron strain. 
Three-horse teams are the rule, for steep 
hill-sides, clay soils, and heavy modern 
machinery require more than the ordi- 
nary amount of horse power. Each 
farmer raises his own horses, and six or 
eight horses may be kept on a farm. 

It is a significant fact that these Ital- 
ians are buying and operating modern 
farm implements of the most approved 
models with as great efficiency as their 
neighbors, the Scandanavians and Ger- 
mans. Two and three-horse plows, drills, 
corn cultivators, and disc harrows are 
employed; mowing machines, hay ted- 
ders, and horse forks are used in haying; 
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every farmer has a self-binder, and no 
field is so steep or uneven that the grain 
must be cut or bound by hand. The or- 
dinary outlay for farm machinery on a 
120-acre farm is between four and five 
hundred dollars. Hay loaders and gang 
plows cannot be operated successftilly on 
the hillsides, and manure spreaders have 
not yet been introduced. 


The farmsteads of the Piedmont- 
ese in Wisconsin present a_ better 
appearance and represent a _ larger 


outlay of capital than those of any 
group of Italians known to the writer. 
The houses, even on the small farms, are 
neat, well-constructed, and comfortable. 
On the larger farms, many of them are 
of brick or of stone, some of them erect- 
ed years ago. Most of them are sur- 
rounded with well-cared-for lawns, or- 
namented with shrubbery and native 
trees. The big basement barns, the 
granaries, the tobacco sheds, the corn 
cribs, the tool sheds, and the milk houses 
on the greater number of farms give a 
picture of thrift and prosperity that one 
seldom associates with an Italian farm- 
stead. The Italian has made sure, if 
slow, progress. _ The log granary or the 
hog house, he tells you, was his dwell- 
ing house for twenty years. He built 
his new barn out of stone which he and 
his son quarried, and every timber and 
rafter he hewed out of trees that grew 
in his wood lot; it was put up the year 
following a very profitable tobacco crop, 
and paid for as soon as the cupola was in 


place. Not one of the forty farmers 
brought any large amount of ma- 
terial wealth with him to _ the 


community. Every one endured many 
discomforts and inconveniences in 
order to become independent. And with 
the majority economic independence is 
a religion. An Italian rarely goes into 
debt for anything less than an economic 
necessity. For example, one rarely finds 
a top buggy or a bicycle that is not fully 
paid for. The American frequently con- 
tracts debt for luxuries, very often for 
comforts; the Italian, as a rule, never. 
In matters of saving, thrift, careful at- 
tention to small economies, prevention of 
waste, and care of capital goods, the Ital- 
ians at Genoa closely resemble German 
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LABIOLO’S DEPARTMENT STORE. 


The largest store in Genoa, Wis., and owned by 
an Italian. 


farmers. The women gather up any- 
thing that may be left in the fields—hav, 
scattered stalks of grain, small potatoes, 
and the like; they cut out the fence cor- 
ners and mow closely around the stumps, 
even when the labor amounts to more 
than the produce saved. It is of interest 
that the husbands are inclined to laugh 
at their “rakings and pickings.” 

Measured by the ordinary standards 
of material wealth, none of these Ital- 
ians is rich; most of them are well-to-do 
or comfortable, none is in want. Some 
have debts for recent purchases, but — 
none are tenants. These are no married 
farm laborers. Their holdings vary in 
size and value, the medium farm being 
about 120 to 130 acres, valued from 
$3,000 to $4,500. Of fifteen farmers in- 
terviewed, eight reported real and per- 
sonal property valued between $3,000 and 
$5,000, four between $5,000 and $10,000, 
and three less than $3,000. The esti- 
mated values are conservative, but ap- 
proximate the truth. 

But what of standards of living, and 
progress in American ideals and ideas? 
How about assimilation or even fusion 
of races? 

“Yes, Henry married a German girl; 
they are living on the other side of the 
hill.” 

“Also Rosa. She has an Irish man. 
Pretty soon will be all mixed, yes, but 
all American.” 

Examine the list of marriage licenses 
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and one is impressed at once with the 
number of inter-racial marriages. There 
is little race consciousness. The second 
generation have grown up together and 
mingle with great freedom. Here, of all 
the colonies visited by agents of the Im- 
migration Commission, the Italian is not 
an Italian foreigner, but an individual 
citizen, a member of the community. 

On the whole, very few foreign cus- 
toms or standards survive. The trim, 
snug, well-painted, comfortable little 
homes tucked away in the nooks and hol- 
lows of the hills have a cheerful, pre- 
possessing aspect. Both within and with- 
out, the dwellings present a better ap- 
pearance than those of the ordinary Ital- 
ian or Polish farmer. The interiors are 
nearly all clean, with ceiled or plastered 
walls, uncarpeted pine floors, and com- 
paratively low ceilings. There is a par- 
lor or best room, with center table, lace- 
curtained windows, and _ white-washed 
or papered walls, decorated with mot- 
toes and texts of Scripture. Usually a 
separate bedroom is found on the ground 
floor, but in any case there is a fine bed, 
piled high with feather mattresses and 
covered with an ornamental bedspread. 
In addition to these two rooms, there is 
on the first floor a kitchen, frequently a 
fourth room that serves as dining and 
‘living room. A telephone, on a farmer’s 
line, is in nearly every home, giving long 
distance connections with the surround- 
ing cities. Those who can read English 
take local, often daily and agricultural, 
newspapers. Books are not numerous, 
but one notices a few, and in some homes 
of the second generation an organ or a 
piano. 

Few Italian foods or dishes are used, 
although the diet continues chiefly vege- 
table. The distinctive foods are maca- 
roni, occasionally peppers, and polenta. 
Polenta remains, in fact, a favorite dish. 
Cheap, wholesome, readily prepared— 
and when well cooked said to be very 
palatable and nutritious—it makes a most 
excellent food. As elsewhere, the Italians 
consume less meat than the’ Poles or 
North European immigrants, although 
each farm provides some beef, pork, and 
poultry for its own use. Speaking in 
general terms, the food standard is per- 
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ceptibly higher than among most farm 
families from Southern Europe. 

The position and treatment of the wo- 
men is a rather accurate index of the de- 
gree of advancement in civilization and 
enlightenment. In most foreign commu- 
nities the labor of wives and children is 
one great economic advantage that ac- 
crues to the farmer. In Genoa, women’s 
work out of doors has been growing less 
and less for many years, and except 
among the older people in cases of spe- 
cial need the ordinary field labor is left 
to the men. Old settlers relate that in 
pioneer days the wife worked side by 
side with her husband, grubbing, split- 
ting rails, clearing land, binding grain, 
pitching hay—in short, performed the 
same tasks as a man, and in addition 
cared for the cows, pigs, and poultry, 
looked after the house and reared a large 
family. Women still help in haying, fre- 
quently gather potatoes, husk corn, and 
milk cows. The children all are brought 
up to work, but the adult girl and young- 
er married women have learned Amer- 
ican ideals, and confine their activities 
chiefly to the household. The change in 
the duties exacted of women which a 
generation has brought about are very 
significant and much lamented by some 
of the older men. Bare-footed women 
and men are very seldom seen in the fields 
of this American Piedmont, and the chil- 
dren, with few exceptions, are allowed 
to continue in school during the school 
year. 

The education of the children is prac- 
tically limited to the required period in 
the country school, of which the directors 
are usually Italians. Very few farmers’ 
children attend high school, occasionally 
a young man goes to a business college. 
but ordinarily the girls who do not re- 
main at home become housemaids or 
hotel girls, or go into Lacrosse factories. 
The young men find work as farm hands 
in the neighborhood or migrate to newer 
lands farther west, where more than one 
“New Genoa” colony has sprung up; a 
few get employment in the skilled in- 
dustries in the cities, and a number have 
engaged in farming in the neighborhood. 

Socially, most of the community enter- 
prises center in the Catholic church, 
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whose broadminded, progressive pastor 
ministers to a congregation of Italians, 
Germans, and Americans. The services 
are conducted alternately in Italian, Ger- 
man, and English, but the mingling of 


races at church and at the various church - 


gatherings has done much to break up 
the spirit of clannishness and to remove 
the social restraints brought about by 
racial characteristics. Except between 
North Italians and Sicilians there is no 
race friction. The former consider 
themselves superior to the Sicilians, and 
have nothng to do with the few South 
Italian railroad laborers who at times live 
in the village. In fact, they rightly de- 
clare they do not belong to the same race. 
At the informal meetings, dances, private 
parties, and church “‘sociables,’’ Germans, 
Americans, and Italians meet on equal 
terms—as Americans. As might be ex- 
pected, the percentage of intermarriage 
is high, particularly with the Germans 
and American Catholics. 

Other than the national and ecclesias- 
tical feast-days the Genoa Piedmontese 
celebrate very few strictly Italian holi- 
days. The Italian customs, indeed, seem 
to be falling into disuse and one finds 
less of old Italy here than in most Sicil- 
ian communities. One delightful custom 
that still survives grows out of their love 
of music. On summer evenings young 
and old will gather on their porches and 
sing the melodious old Italian airs. At 
weddings, too, this custom still prevails. 
As usual the customs clustering about 
the home and the church seem to have 
more vitality than those adhering to oth- 
er institutions. 

More than 90 per cent of the for- 
eign-born have taken out first papers, and 
half of these are full citizens. Until re- 
cently an alien with first papers who had 
lived one year in the state was invested 
with practically all the privileges and the 
prerogatives of citizenship; now the law 
permits only citizens to hold office or to 
sit on juries, and since a number of 
Italians have never felt the need of sec- 
ond papers, some have been disqualified 
by the new law. They are not indiffer- 
ent to political affairs, however, and for 
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many years some of the township officers 
and members of the County Board have 
been Italians. They are said to be excel- 
lent officials, but they believe in strict 
economy and are not likely to support 
any project calling for large expendi- 
tures. The older men vote as a unit, or- 
dinarily, on state and national issues; 
the second generation are more inde- 
pendent. All are reputed politically hon- 
ESt: 

This Wisconsin settlement is one of 
the very few Italian communities where 
the Italian and the Italian-American are 
not regarded nor spoken of as Italians, 
but as fellow citizens. Most of them 
speak fluent English, the young people 
all do, and converse intelligently, frankly, 
and without suspicion, on agricuture, pol- 
itics, or topics of current interest. They 
attend strictly to their farming, and dis- 
play more intelligence and real knowledge 
of diversified agriculture than any group 
of Italians investigated. They remind one 
of the German and German-Swiss farm- 
ers who have proved so successful both 
as iarmers and as citizens. They have 
confidence in themselves, and the com- 
munity feels that they can and do take 
their places and assume the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship shoulder to shoulder 
with the non-Italians in the neighbor- 
hood. 

It may be that the environing condi- 
tions—natural and social—have molded 
this community differently from others 
where the opportunity for race isolation 
was afforded and conformity to the tra- 
ditional type of agriculture was the line 
of ieast resistance. At any rate, Genoa 
exemplifies the adaptability of the North 
Italian, and illustrates his capacity for 
diversified agriculture and for Ameri- 
can rural life as it has developed in our 
mid-western states. The community has 
not yet begun to live abundantly, or to 
enjoy fully its evident prosperity. On 
the other hand, who shall say that the 
great rank and file of American farmers 
has advanced farther or more rapidly 
in rural wealth, welfare, or well-rounded 
citizenship than this small group of Ital- 
ian fellow citizens? 


PALACE GATEWAY AT’ BET-HIDDEEN, MT. LEBANON. 
Seat of Youssef Pasha, the Christian governor of Lebanon. 


“THH CHDARS OF THE LORD.” 
The Baruk Cedars, where American missionaries and others often camp in summer. 
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That Syrians in general possess a high 
degree of native intelligence is the well- 
nigh universal testimony. The statistics 
of the Immigration Department as to 
illiteracy, though doubtless correct, are 
certainly misleading. In these statistics 
(56.42 per cent illiterate, 43 per cent 
illiterates between the ages of fourteen 
and forty-five) Syrians stand lower than 
any other nationality except Lithuanians 
(65.19 per cent), Turkish subjects ex- 


clusive of Syrians but including the 


brilliant and more or less educated 
Armenians (69.03 per cent), and 
Portuguese (69.39 per cent.),? being very 
nearly on a par with Ruthenians (56.32 
per cent), and far below the group next 
above these, Slovenians (30.07 per cent). 


1This is the third of a series of articles on 
Syrians in the United States by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. Previous articles in the series were: 
Sources and Settlement, July 1; Business Ac- 
tivities, Aug. 5. Price for each iss ., 25 cents. 

2The eastern custom of neglecting to educate 
girls probably counts for much in this percentage 
of illiteracy. For Syrian parents to send a daugh- 
ter away from home to school requires even vet 
a courage and resolution quite heroic on the 
_part of both daughter and parents. A generation 
ago it was still more unusual. Therefore the 
proportion of illiterate middle-aged women to 
the men of their generation is necessary large. 
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Syrians, through the lack of school facili- 
ties, may be illiterate, but they are not 
uneducated ; it may even be said that they 
are not uncultured. Through the age- 
long and everywhere prevalent custom 
of reciting poetry, prose masterpieces, 
and classic stories, all, whether or not 
they can read, are well acquainted with 
the best Arabic literature, than which 
there is none nobler. In every home of 
wealth, where children are carefully edu- 
cated, though everyone reads, this 
custom is still maintained, and there is 
hardly a village without its professional 
reciter—often a blind man. Night after 
night, in all parts of Syria, men gather 
in cafés to hear the repetition of long 
poems or prose works, continued often 
for many evenings, precisely after the 
manner of the Arabian Nights. They 
have the oriental memory, which through 
generations of this sort of education is 
capable of prodigious feats, and it is 
safe to say that the majority of illiterate 
Syrian immigrants have a better ac- 
quaintance with their own literature than 
the majority of American college grad- 
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uates of the past twenty years have with 
their own national literature. 

A caution may be in order here. 
American travellers in the Levant usual- 
ly go thither by way of Egypt and 
Palestine, and before they reach Syria 
‘their notion of the peasantry of the 
Nearer East has been formed by what 
they have seen of the fellahin of the 
former countries. So far as Syria is 
concerned, nothing can be more erron- 
eous. The Syrian peasant is a fellah 
neither in name nor in fact. Usually he 
owns his land, and though the victim of 
excessive and arbitrary taxation, he is 
subject to none of the ills which the 
Palestinean fellahin owe to absentee 
landlords, nor to the conditions which 
from time immemorial have weighed 
upon the Egyptian fellahin. Further- 
more, the latter are almost invariably 
illiterate, which is not the case in Syria. 
_ The comity of missions gives Syria to 
the American Presbyterians, Palestine to 
the English and German _ established 
Churches. The policy of both these last 
has been to establish schools only in the 
large cities; and as the Turkish gov- 
ernment maintains none,t except where 
self-preservation compels it to oppose a 
native Moslem to a foreign Christian 
school, the peasantry of Palestine have no 
educational opportunities whatever. The 
policy of the American mission is pre- 
cisely the reverse: its village schools 
are scattered all over Lebanon, and 
though the large percentage of illiterate 
Syrian immigrants (56.42 per cent of 
those over fourteen years of age) shows 
that not all the Syrian peasants have 
enjoyed these opportunities, yet their 
superiority in this respect over the gen- 
eral average of Turkish immigrants 
(69.03 per cent), gives some idea of the 
superior advantages enjoyed by Syrians. 
It would indeed be difficult to find half 
a dozen illiterates in any one of the 107 
villages where American schools exist.? 

The intelligence of some illiterate Syr- 
ians is manifested in their business suc- 


w[The policy has doubtless been changed since 
ene revolution, but a change in practice requires 
ime. 

2Mention should also be made of the admirable 
British Syrian schools for girls founded imme- 
diately after the massacres of 1860 (see Tun 
Survny for July 1) by an English lady who had 
lived in Syria, and since her death carried on by 
the generosity of a relative by marriage resident 
in Beirfit. 
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cess. A prominent business man in one 
of the lake cities, and another in a north- 
western city, may be instanced. They 
employ educated clerks, but can them- 
selves neither read nor write.’ As a gen- 
eral thing, however, such men learn to 
read and write English after coming to 
this country. 

Syrian immigrants greatly covet edu- 
cation for their children, and make real 
sacrifices to keep them in school. The 
truant officer has no dealings with these 
children, although in many cases poverty 
compels parents to withdraw them from 
school at the earliest legal age, that they 
may go to work. In this case a large 
number attend night schools. A serious 
problem arises, however, in the case of 
children who are twelve or thirteen years 
old on arriving, and who by ignorance 
of English are disqualified from reaping 
much benefit from school before the 
legal age of going to work. The propor- 
tion of school children however, is small, 
most of the househalds being young. 
Thus in Chicago among 500 families 
there are 700 children of school age. In 
Buffalo, where there are 100 women (in- 
cluding unmarried girls), there were only 
thirty-seven children in 1908. Syrians 
do not marry until they are able in some 
way to support a family, for, notwith- 
standing the prominence of the peddler 
woman, it is considered that a man low- 
ers himself who permits his wife to earn 
wages. 

The children themselves appear to 
take a lively interest in education, and 
readily co-operate with those parents 
who can afford to let them enjoy ad- 
vantages not offered by the public schools. 
In the lake cities especially parents spend 
considerable sums to secure to their 
children such advantages, chiefly in 
music. In sparsely settled districts and 
in the farming communities, where the 
public school has not as yet appeared, 
parents make great sacrifices to estab- 
lish schools. A number of homestead- 
ers have either sold or sublet their prop- 
erty, that they may move into the near- 
est town for the sake of the schools. A 
Syrian physician in New York founded,? 


Incidentally, one may here find a witness to 
the probity of Syrian clerks thus trusted. 


7pr. Amin Hadad. president of the Syrian 
Protestant Society of New York. bi asi 
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and with help from Americans for a 
number of years supported, a school 
where recently arrived children might 
learn English, the better to profit by the 
public schools. His object, which how- 
ever he has been unable fully to realize, 
was “to provide an educational and in- 
. dustrial institution for natives of that 
race, founded on Christian principles, by 
which they shall be taught the English 
language and such branches of learning 
and industry as may assist them to sup- 
port themselves, and to 
become intelligent Amer- 
ican citizens.” This man 
very strongly  disap- 
provees of ped- 
dling, and hoped 
by such an insti- 
tution to hasten 
its extinction. 


ROAD-MAKING IN SYRIA. 
Men and women working side by side. 


In Chicago well-to do Syrians are 
planning to found a high-grade Arabic 
school, that the treasures of their na- 
tional literature may not be lost to 
American-born children. ° 

The children are reported by their 
teachers as unusually bright. One ex- 
ception to this opinion was found in a 
New England village, where a number 
of Syrians are employed in textile mills, 
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and where the very competent principal 
of the schools found their children ex- 
ceptionally dull. The reason for this soli- 
tary exception was not ascertained. 
The general testimony of Americans 
who have much to do with Syrians is 
that they learn English very rapidly ; 
that of some charity organization so- 
cieties and other expert philanthropists 
is that they do not. The low opinion of 
Syrians, held sometimes by the latter, 
though even by them quite exceptionally, 


is easily explained: 
they come in con- 
tact only with those 
who by reason of 
some special disability, in- 
dustrial or moral, fail to 
succeed. A large corres~- 
pondence brings to the ques- 
tion, “Do they easily learn 
English?” Such answers as, 
“Veryeasily,” “Very rapid- 
ly,’ “Better than other foreigners, especi- 
ally in pronounciation.” One answer no 
doubt touches an important point, “Live 
too much together,” and explains why, in 
general, the women are behind the men 
and children in this respect. It also 
throws light on the opinion of the char- 
ity organization agents, noted above, 
since it is almost invariably with the 
women of a family that such people have 
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THE SYRIAN’S HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. 


Castle of St. Louis, Sidon. A relic of the 


times of the French Crusaders. 


to deal. That a large proportion of 
women do not speak English tends to 
show that the proportion of women ped- 
dlers is smaller than is usually supposed. 

In Toledo, Minneapolis, Lawrence, and 
Indianapolis, however, all Syrian wom- 


en, as well as the men and children, 


speak English, and the same is true of 
nearly all the women in New Haven, 
Albany, Troy, Buffalo, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, and Duluth, the exceptions be- 
ing some of the older women, and the 
new arrivals. In the far west, where 
they live scattered, and often among oth- 
er foreigners, many even of the men ap- 
pear to acquire no more English than a 
business vocabulary. In California, on 
the other hand, all speak English, and 
few are illiterate. 

In Albany notwithstanding the gen- 
eral low financial standing of the col- 
ony, the majority can read and write not 
only Arabic, but English, many having 
been taught in the celebrated school of 
English Friends, in Brumanna, Syria. 
Most of the Syrians in Troy were edu- 
cated in mission schools in Syria. The 
Syrians of Pittsburgh are mostly self- 
taught, though quite a number were edu- 
cated in American and English schools 
at home. A number of Syrian ladies in 
New York were educated in German 
schools in Haifa, Nablous, or Jerusalem, 
and spoke German and French when 
they arrived, but not English. These, 
except a few older women, have studied 
English since coming here, one of them, 
and perhaps more, in a convent school; 
and they speak it beautifully. Notwith- 
standing the reputed dulness of some 
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under what may be adverse circum- 
stances, the general opinion that they 
are remarkable linguists appears to be 
well grounded. 

The Syrian’s thirst for knowledge has 
already been remarked. A considerable 
number of young men carry on courses 
of study while in business. A clerk in 
a New York restaurant has taken a year 
in the New York University, and con- 
templates pursuing a law course in Co- 
lumbia, without abandoning his present 
calling. A recently-arrived graduate of 
one of the Syrian schools is en- 
deavoring to work up a clientéle 
among high-class dressmakers, hoping 
thus to support himself through the 
course of electrical engineering in Co- 
lumbia. A considerable number of 
graduates of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege have taken, or are taking, special 
university courses in various parts of 
the country, though established in some 
business which requires no such educa- 
tion. It seems probable that a larger 
proportion of Syrian than of American 
business men are college graduates. 
Other young business men attend night 
schools, and a good proportion of the 
small Protestant contingent affiliate 
themselves with the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association of the several cities, espe- 
cially for the sake of the classes, and 
they are reported as doing exceptionally 
good work. With all their keenness 
after wealth, and the Syrian business 
instinct is very keen, that is no doubt 
true of all Syrians which was written 
by a newspaper reporter of the lowest 
Syrian colony in this country, that of 
Manhattan: “The people of these tene- 
ments respect knowledge rather than the 
dollar.” 

At the present writing more than forty 
Syrian young men and five girls in four- 
teen towns and cities are known to be 
pursuing a university education, but this 
list is certainly not exhaustive. Several 
boys in other towns (and probably girls) 
are preparing for it. When it is remem- 
bered that with two exceptions all these 
young people are self-supporting, the 
proportion of one in 1,800 of all ages 
and both sexes in this country pursuing 
the higher education is highly respec- 
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table. The favorite profession is medi- 
cine, in which there is obviously a bet- 
ter field than in the law, the church, or 
the teaching profession. However, two 
are studying theology, one is studying 
law, one mechanical and one electrical 
engineering, one pharmacy. The largest 
number, ten, are in Brown University. 
Others are attending or have this year 
(1908) been graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Hobart College, McCormick 
Theological Seminary, and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. Two girls are 
studying medicine, one in Chicago Uni- 
versity, the other in the Woman’s Med- 
ical College, Philadelphia. A number of 
these young people were prepared in 
American high schools, but a consider- 
able number had studied in the Syrian 
Protestant College of Beiriit, an insti- 
tution not connected with the American 
Mission, but chartered under the laws 
of New York, and conferring degrees 
of A.B., M.D., and B.S. 

Syrian students mix easily with their 
fellows, although, with their intense en- 
thusiasm for learning, it is not strange 
that they find, as one of them expresses 
it, “a kind_of levity in certain classes of 
American youth”; or that, with their in- 
born social charm, they are impressed 
with “a stiff dulness of manner in a 
large number of them.” 

The career of one of these Syrian 
students is sufficiently representative to 
be described here. He did not begin 
with the advantage of having been 
graduated from the Syrian Protestant 
College, but was prepared for entrance 
there in one of the three excellent pre- 
paratory schools of the mission. On 
reaching America he had but five months 
in which to prepare for entering an 
American college and without graduat- 
ing from the high school he was per- 
mitted by the college faculty’ to enter 
without conditions, “just to see what a 
Syrian can do,” and in the belief, after- 
ward confessed, that a few weeks would 
complete his college career. At the first 
mid-year examination he took honor 
marks in every course. At the close of 


1The college is one of the small but excellent 
colleges of Ohio. 
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YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 
Sidon school-girls picnicking on the tombs of 


the Phenician Kings. Discovered by Renan, 1860. 
freshman year he carried off the first 
prize for English declamation and the 
college prize in mathematics. In the next 
year he won the first intercollegiate prize 
in English literature in a competition 
open to the students of six colleges, and 
in that and the following year he stood 
at the head of his class in scholarship. 
At the close of his junior year he took 
the highest prize in English, and half a 
year later, instead of the 120 hours 
necessary for a degree he passed 145 
hours, with honors in every subject and 
distinguished honors in four. At com- 
mencement, having been in residence 
only three and a half years, he carried 
off the first rhetorical prize, made his 
Phi Beta Kappa, took honors in four 
courses, and was graduated summa cum 
laude. If this is an exceptional case, it 
is still not exceptional for Syrians to 
take prizes and graduate with honor. 
The career of one of the girl students 
is equally interesting and promising. 
This girl had the advantage of being 
brought to this country at the age of 
thirteen, and of passing through the 
American public school system before 
entering a medical college. In her sec- 
ond year in that institution her anatom- 
ical work was considered worthy of a 
permanent place in the college museum, 
and she made of copper wire a brachial 
plexis which goes to the root of paralysis 
and for which her professor of anatomy 
has applied for a patent. In connection 
with her brother, a medical student in 
another institution, she carried on dur- 
ing the summer vacation a series of orig- 
inal experiments, making discoveries 
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OFFICE OF “AL WAFA,” LAWRENCE, MASS. 
which were embodied in a report after- 
ward published in a first-rate medical 
journal under the title, The True Cause 
and Sequence of the Heart Beat. This 
study, submitted in the course of the 
present investigation to several promi- 
nent physicians, was pronounced by them 
a very unusual production, and a real 
contribution to the elucidation of the 
subject. Since her graduation she and 
her brother have continued their scientific 
investigations, some of the results of 
which, published in pamphlets or in 
medical journals, have attracted atten- 
tion in England and Germany. The 
brother, who graduated in 1909, has al- 
ready won distinct recognition in the city 
in which he was educated. 

That so small a population as 70,000 
Syrians can support ten Arabic newspa- 
pers and magazines is a significant wit- 
ness to the general intelligence of these 
people. One of these newspapers, Al- 
Wafa, a weekly, is published in Law- 
rence, Mass., the others in New York, 
going thence all over the United States. 
The oldest of them, Kawkab Amerika 
(Star of America), already mentioned, 
was founded in 1890 and it has helped 
much to Americanize Syrian immigrants ; 
Murrat-Et-Gharb, (Mirror of the West) 
is now perhaps the best. Al Jamyat (the 
Sower) especially encourages farming, 
and goes to five hundred towns and vil- 
lages. Al Kalemat (the Word) is a re- 
ligious semi-monthly, the organ of 
Bishop Hawaweeny of the Maronite 
Church. Others are El-Mohajar (the 
Immigrant), Al Hoda (the Enlighten- 
er), Al Dalil (the Guide), all weeklies; 
El Mohet (the Ocean) is a semi-weekly. 
The tenth, a monthly magazine, has late- 
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ly been discontinued. None of the news- 
papers can be called a leader of opinion, 
though-nearly all are gaining in weight. 
They are mostly of the yellow order, but 
are improving in tone, and are on the 
whole pretty fair. All take more or less 
interest in politics, though their contents 
are still chiefly personals, moral essays, 
advertisements, and translations from 
the American press. 

Some Arabic books have been publish- 
ed in this country, though not many. It is 
too early for this immigration to have 
reached its literary period. The Eng- 
lish-Arabic Grammar and Primer by Dr. 
Arbeely have already been mentioned.* A 
long poem in high Arabic about the San 
Francisco earthquake has been publish- 
ed; a poet of high repute among his fel- 
low-countrymen, a lawyer, who _ has 
taught Arabic in the universities of Ber- 
lin and Oxford, has published in the 
newspapers a number of poems which he 
proposes soon to collect in a volume, but 
with these few exceptions nothing that 
can be called literature has issued from 
the five Arabic presses of Lawrence and 
New York. Besides the newspapers 
they have printed a few pamphlets, but 
their chief output is letter-heads, hand- 
bills, and the like. A Syrian, who was 
introduced to the American public 
through a work by an American writer,? 
has published in English an interesting 
and in some respects original study of 
the Twenty-third Psalm.? 

The well-nigh universal testimony of 
the organized charities and kindred in- 
stitutions is that Syrians never apply for 
charity. In two cities there were 
applications on the books, but in most 
cases they were found to have been sent 
in by American well-wishers, who be- 
came interested in peddlers and assumed 
that they were in want; or who, more 
intelligently, sought the aid of the so- 

3Or. Sallume of Toledo has written a highly 
learned Arabic-English Method, the manuscript of 
which in Wnglish and Arabic text is the most 


exquisite piece of modern caligraphy I ever saw, 
almost equaling ancient church manuscripts. 


*William Allen Wright, The Song of our Syrian 
Guest. 


’The Shepherd Psalm, by Rey. Waddoul 
Moghabghab, B.A. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Dr. A. J. Arbeely has in preparation an exten- 
sive history of Syria in Wnglish and he igs now 
seeking a publisher for an Wnglish romance of 
Arabic life. 
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ciety to induce them to adopt a more re- 
spected calling. One of the wisest and 
most experienced of all our professional 
philanthropists says that it is desper- 
ately hard to get at the truth of their 
condition, or to induce them to do any- 
thing but receive. She is amazed at the 
otherwise universal testimony that there 
are no Syrian beggars, since she finds 
Syrians the most difficult of all problems. 
However, she does not say that she her- 
self has come in contact with beggars. 
The opinion of an expert of such stand- 
ing must have weight, and yet, in view 
of very careful personal research, and of 
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even from a fellow-countryman. <A 
somewhat wide inquiry has failed to find 
a single Syrian in a poor-house. 

Two women, one of them a widow, 
were found to have applied to or- 
ganized charities, not for money, but for 
advice as to a home or asylum for a 
child, that the mother might work, pre- 
sumably (though not certainly) as a ped- 
dler. A number of assertions regarding 
applications by Syrians for public or 
private relief have been made, though 
careful inquiry has substantiated only 
these two, and Syrian children have not 
been found in any public institution. It 


OLD BUILDING OF AMERICAN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, MOUNT LEBANON. 


general testimony from a large number 
of cities, it seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that this opinion is in part due 
to unfamiliarity with the Arabic lan- 
guage and Syrian habits and point of 
view, and in part to the inability of the 
Syrians to consider themselves in the 
light of subjects of philanthropic effort. 
Syrians, like Jews, look after their own 
poor, and many Syrians are bitterly poor 
on their first arrival. Yet even these 
are not candidates for charity, and 
benevolently-disposed persons of their 
own race say that a poor Syrian will 
suffer deeply rather than accept help, 


is certain that one of the disadvantages 
of the peddling industry, when carried 
on by married women, is that it leaves. 
the children without the mother’s care. 
The comparatively small number of chil- 
dren diminishes this disadvantage, and 
after all that has been said about mar- 
ried women helping their husbands in 
this way, the majority of women ped- 
dlers are unmarried, usually sisters who 
have come over hoping to make enough 
money to send for a brother, when the 
two might accumulate enough to send 
for parents and younger children. A 
movement was started by Syrians in a 
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certain city to establish a home for the 
children of peddlers. It was abandoned 
because the need seemed not to exist, 
the mothers of children confining their 
industry to neighboring districts, setting 
out after the children had been sent to 
school and returning in time to prepare 
their supper. 

Benefit societies are found among 
Syrians in several cities. Many Syrians 
in various parts of the country belong 
to the Elks, the Grange, and other sim- 
ilar bodies. A Syrian chapter of the 
Elks has recently been formed in Atlan- 
tic City, and there is talk of a Syrian 
masonic lodge in New York, a number 
of Syrians having been Freemasons in 
their own country. Among the compara- 
tively large Syrian population of Law- 
rence, Mass., and its environs, there are 
several benefit societies. The Zahleh 
Young Men’s Society of Lawrence owns 
a printing-press, and publishes a paper. 
This society interests itself in poor 
Syrian immigrants meets them at Ellis 


Island, and gives them advice as to where . 


to settle. The Syrian Roman Catholics of 
New York also have a benefit society. In 
Toledo there are several benefit societies, 
and one, the Syrian Rose, for charity. 
The members of this society propose to 
wear buttons, a step of which the more 
prominent Syrians of that city disap- 
prove, as they do of everything which 
tends to increase the natural clannish- 
ness of their fellow immigrants. Such 


men in all parts of the country are anx-_ 


ious to see Syrians merge as soon as 
possible with the general population. 
The Syrian Ladies’ Aid Society of 
Brooklyn (non-denominational) was 
founded in the autumn of 1907, with the 
special purpose of looking after the girls 
and women who land at Ellis Island. 
Within eight months the society accu- 
mulated nearly a thousand dollars, a 
large part of the amount as the proceeds 
of a strictly literary entertainment, and 
established their own matron on the is- 
land. They were so fortunate as to 
secure the services of the widow of a 
Syrian long in the immigration service, 
and a member of one of the most highly- 
respected families of the earliest immi- 
gration. The societv immediately took 
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steps to establish a temporary Home for 
Syrian Women Immigrants, and secured 
two rooms for the purpose while gath- 
ering funds for a building of its own. 
For this purpose the society has since 
given several other entertainments, 
among them a vaudeville, the original 


number of members, twelve, hav-— 
ing increased to thirty (1911)—all 
of them women of education. The 


women of the newly-organized Syrian 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn— 
most of them members of the 
society just named—have recently 
organized a benevolent society of their 
own for the special benefit of Protestant 
Syrians. A port of entry like New York 
must always present cases for charity 
unknown elsewhere, those who fall ill, 
those too poor to go farther and tempor- 
arily unable to find work, or the like. 
Syrian women of St. Paul have founded 
a Women’s Benefit Society. A group of 
Syrian ladies in Chicago have organized 


themselves as Guardians of Education. 


The Syrians of Cleveland have their 
national Society of St. George (who is 
the patron of Syria as well as of Eng- 
land), of which the purpose is precisely 
analogous to that of such national so- 
cities as St. Andrew’s ‘and St. Patrick’s. 
A number of attempts at social clubs 
have been made in New York, but the 
society there is little homogeneous, 
questions of sect having a prominence ~ 
only too well known in Syria, though 
happily unknown elsewhere in _ this 
country, and all have been short-lived. 
A Society for Peace was founded a few 
years ago in New York to settle disputes 
and differences among factions of dif- 
ferent sects. As one of the members 
sarcastically put the case, “It stirred up 
the greatest quarrel in our history, and 
died.” The Crystal Society (to mention 
only one of its several names) was 
founded not long after to promote a bet- 
ter spirit and a broader range of interest 
in Arabic newspapers, and the elimina- 
tion of “paid articles,” that is, slanderous 
personals for which space was bought. 
It had much the same history as the 
other, but appears to have accomplished 
its purpose so far as the “paid articles” 
are concerned. 
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‘To study the moral status of the Syrian 
immigrant is like studying a caged bird 
let loose. Hiowever true it may be that 
all immigration is subject to economic 
law, nothing can be clearer than that 
the consciously impelling motive of 
Syrian emigration to the United States 
is not poverty, but a desire for the lib- 
erty, or more strictly speaking the op- 
portunity, for which America is another 
name. There is a deep-lying sense of in- 
jury at the hands of the Turkish govern- 
ment in every Syrian heart? and incidents 
of wanton oppression sufficient to justify 
the feeling are known to every traveller 
in Syria, and to every one who has the 
confidence of Syrians in this country. 
But deeper than this sense of injury lies 
an instinct for liberty which has sur- 
vived centuries 
of oppression, 
and which un- 
der American 
influence is rap- 
idly coming to 
the surface. “It 
is interesting to 
note the tone of 
our (Arabic) 
papers __ these 
days,’ writes 
one of the most 
intelligent and 
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tained to prominence and prosperity by 
the practice of a learned profession, but 
who has found himself unable to make 
good his place among professional men 
in this country, said that he would rather 
live in one room in America than return 
to his luxurious Syrian home. 
Considering, therefore, the mutual re- 
lations of government and governed in 
Syria, it would not be surprising if the 
immigrant on reaching America should 
fail to distinguish between liberty and li- 
cense. The feuds and frays which from 
time to time furnish headlines for the 
newspapers would seem to show that 
he does confuse them. It is therefore 
with amazement that, collating the testi- 
mony of court and police officials 
and of city magistrates the country over 
as tothe amount 
of vice and 
crime among 
this people, one 
finds a bewild- 
ering unanim- 
_ ity to the effect 
_that none ex- 
ists, or next to 
none. With the 
exception of 
New York, it 
has been diffi- 
cult to discover 


perspicacious -any record of 
THE “MOTHER OF RAGS,” LEBANON. ‘ 
: , arrests, still 
ne them A “Sacred Tree” of the Moslems, who keep it ‘ , 
There is a all a-flutter with rags, as remembrances of their less of convic- 
widespread ela tions. Syrians 


clamor for liberty. The Syrians are 
awaking to a realization of the import- 
ance of freedom in both religion and 
politics.” 

Freedom to live his own life, to realize 
himself, appears to the Syrian, even 
when uneducated and comparatively un- 
thoughtful, still more when educated and 
serious-minded, to be a boon so precious 
that for its sake he will endure every 
hardship to reach the United States, and 
will remain here even though he fail to 
realize his hopes of wealth. Thus, a 
Syrian who in his own country had at- 


1written in 1908. Investigation since the Rev- 
olution of 1909 seems to show, at first, high 
hope, an earnest anticipation of better things, 
which later seems to have subsided into a cer- 
tain doubtful waiting to see how things will 
turn out. 


with more or less frequency fall into 
business dissensions and have . one 
another arrested, but with the few- 
est possible exceptions the matter is 
settled out of court. In all such cases 
friends consider it to be their duty to in- 
tervene, and to help bring about an agree- 
ment. Court records in one city show 
three or four cases of such quarrels in 
fourteen years; in another, two cases of 
a petty dispute over railroad ties. But 
from nearly every city comes the em- 
phatic testimony that Syrians are never 
in the courts; that they are far more 
peaceable and law-abiding than other 
immigrants, or even than Americans. Of 
the 8,000 Syrians in California, not. one 
has ever been in prison. “They are a 


PLAYING BACKGAMMON IN THE STREET. 


Typical Sight in Sidon—or in any other city 
from Constantinople to Cairo. 


peaceable and industrious people,” is the 
usual testimony, often with the addition, 
“because they do not drink.” “They are 
hard-working, saving, and perfectly hon- 
est,” says a city magistrate, “but they 
don’t fight fair.” 

This, if true, may be due largely to the 
conditions under which they have lived 
for several centuries. Not being a part 
of the Turkish army, the Christian peo- 
ple of Syria have never been trained for 
war, and on the other hand they have 
always been forced to submit. The nat- 
ural result of such conditions would be 
a lack of physical, and to a certain de- 
gree of moral, courage. Moreover, the 
processes of justice in their own coun- 
try are proverbially uncertain and costly, 
and the New Testament injunction, 
“Agree with thine adversary quickly,” is 
supremely the part of wisdom in Syria 
today. Conditions such as these, prevail- 
ing for generations, would naturally to 
a large degree account for the fact that 
though under excitement they may be 
brave to stab or shoot, they prefer to 
settle quietly for money rather than take 
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the case into court. Difficulties of this 
kind are not however of frequent occur- 
rence. 

One criminal case in the history of 
the Chicago Syrian colony throws an 
interesting light on their moral standards. 
A Syrian killed a man in self-defense and 
he was acquitted on that ground, to the 
horror of his fellow-countrymen, who 
thought that he should have been hanged. 
In Syria no plea of self-defense is ad- 
mitted; to kill a man under any circum- 
stances is to commit murder. “But he 
did kill him,” was the invariable reply in 
this case when an attempt was made to 
justify the verdict. The man himself 
was ostracised, and a fellow-Syrian, who 
having been present and knowing all the 
circumstances testified for the accused, 
was deemed as guilty as the other. 

The almost universal testimony is that 
our Syrian citizens are quiet, peaceable, 
and law-abiding, and, considering their 
antecedents, remarkably able morally 
to stand alone. They do quarrel, chiefly 
on religious grounds. A few instances 
of assault by Moslems are recorded, due 
to the inability of the latter to understand 
that in America Christians have equal 
rights with themselves ; but under the cir- 
cumstances such cases have been remark- 
ably few, and generally the Moslems ap- 
pear to be as law-abiding as the Christ- 
ians. 

Beyond the few stabbing and shooting 
affrays, the only serious accusations: 
brought against Syrians in the United 
States have been a certain number of 
smuggling cases, and a single case of 
embezzlement. A Syrian lawyer has 
been disbarred for transgressing the 
ethics of his profession. A city magis- 
trate who has had an extensive acquaint- 
ance with them says that no Syrian has 
ever been even accused of larceny, for- 
gery, libel, bigamy, desertion, or any 
carnal crime. Two cases of suicide have 
occurred. One was caused by extreme 
grief at the death of a brother; in the 
other, a well-educated youth was led to 
gamble, lost more than he could pay, and 
killed himself. 

A New York daily paper has stated 
that numberless shootings and stabbings 
occur among Syrians which never get in- 
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COURT OF SYRIAN HOUSE. 


The woman holds her work with her toes and 
uses both hands in sewing. 


to the newspapers. Police station blot- 
ters by no means bear out this statement. 
On the contrary, a careful investigation 
discovers that every such case has fur- 
nished scare heads and sensational nar- 
rative far out of proportion to its rela- 
tive importance. 

A striking commentary on the Syrian 
reputation for honor appeared in the case 
of the most notorious religious feud in 
the history of Syrian immigration. It 
culminated in murder, and a certain man 
was clearly the murderer; but the jury 
having been instructed to bring ina ver- 
dict to that effect, was divided on the 
ground of palliating circumstances. A 
new trial was ordered and the accused 
was released on bail. Before the new 
trial could come on, the wife of the ac- 
cused, becoming ill, was ordered to Egypt 
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by her physician. The accused asked and 
received from the judge permission to 
take his wife there, promising to return 
when wanted, and at the present writing 
he is in Egypt. : 

“Do you suppose he will come?’ was 
asked of the policeman who had made 
the arrest. 

“Sure!” was his confident answer.* 

It may. be added that this police- 
man, who has known the Syrians in 
their own country, and who served 
for years in the precinct which includes 
the Manhattan colony, where all the out- 
breaks and feuds have occurred, has a 
high opinion of the moral status of this 
people, although he strongly condemns 
those religious leaders who by universal 
consent are at the bottom of all these 
difficulties. é 

The question of the moral status of 
Syrians naturally involves that of the 
good and evil of colony life. There is 
but one record of any crime or misde- 
meanor—and this was quite exceptional 
in all its circumstances—committed by 
Syrians who live scattered among Ameri- 
cans or among other foreigners, but this 
fact does not necessarily involve con- 
demnation of colony life. Nor do the 
facts appear to warrant the inclusion of 
Syrian colonies in that condemnation of 
immigrant colonies recently uttered by a 
peculiarly competent student of another 
immigrant race in this country, namely, 
that they are hotbeds for the propaga- 
tion and growth of false ideas of political 
and personal freedom, of depravity and 
physical disease, as well as of labor con- 
gestion. 

Concerning the good and evil of col- 
ony life there are two opinions among 
intelligent Syrians. Some of the most 
thoughtful and far-sighted pronounce it 
on the whole a good thing, since the 
whole community holds itself responsible 
for the acts of its members, and the so- 
cial conscience is strong to maintain a 
high moral standard. In Syria social 
consciousness is exceptionally strong. As 
one Syrian expressed it, “They don’t 
know ‘mind your own business’ ”’—the 
weal or woe of one is the concern of all. 

1Given in 1908. The Wife later died in Egypt, 


and the accused returned to this country, where 
he now is. The new trial has not yet come on. 
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This building has been done away with, and the hospital is now located near Junieh. 


This strong social consciousness and the 
high value they set upon reputation keep 
Syrian immigrants safe in the midst of 
unfamiliar surroundings. Especially, 
they put a hedge around the women, and 
guard their virtue in the extra-perilous 
business of peddling. The sense that the 
eyes of the colony are upon them is a 
potent influence against bad conduct in 
man or woman. When they leave the 
colony they are likely to meet the worst 
element of the general population and 
to become Americanized in the worst 
sense. For example, a Syrian came 
across a free lunch counter. Greatly im- 
pressed with American hospitality he pat- 
ronized it freely, and as a result took to 
drink. Had he been in the colony the 
thing would have been explained by those 
longer in the country, and he would have 
been saved. 

The other view, held by a much larger 
number, is that colony life is a mistake. 
The new immigrant, they say, should live 
among Americans, and though it would 
be very hard in the beginning, it would 
be much better in the end. In colony 
life he cannot grasp American ideas. In 
the Americans who surround the colony 
he sees American vices, but not Ameri- 
can virtues. 

Both these views appear to have ele- 
ments of wisdom. The newly-arrived 
immigrant seems to need the moral sup- 
port of those who, while speaking his 
language, have learned how to guard him 
against the snares and pitfalls of an un- 
familiar social and industrial environ- 
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ment. But without question, the best 
which America has to give to the immi- 
grant cannot be given him in colony life. 

Whether within or without the pro- 
tecting hedge of the colony, the chastity 
of the Syrian woman, by universal testi- 
mony, is beyond question. Even in com- 
munities where they are least in favor, 
it is heartily admitted that not a breath of 
scandal has ever touched them. “A Syrian 
prostitute was never known,” is the testi- 
mony of city missionaries, charity organi- 
zation officials, city magistrates, above all 
of policemen. The home custom of the 
too early betrothal and marriage of girls 
to men ten or twelve years older than 
themselves, and whom they hardly know, 
still prevails to a certain degree, and is 
greatly to be deprecated. It is dying, out, 
however, and this evil will eventually 
rectify itself. These wives are not al- 
ways happy, but the testimony, even of 
those most inclined to judge Syrian immi- 
grants severely, is that they are always 
faithful. 

Two exceptions to the business probity 
of Syrian women are known. One is a 
very notorious and most successful ad- 
venturess, the other a very beautiful 
woman of high social standing who has 
been convicted of smuggling in collabor- 
ation with her husband, and who has 

1A third possible instance may be doubtful. In 
a western city certain American ladies spoke quite 
severely as to the lack of probity of a Syrian 
Woman carrying on a somewhat large business. 
Careful inquiry failed to discover anyone who 
really thought she herself had been cheated, yet 
the opinion that the woman was not quite hon- 


est seemed still to prevail, and may not have 
been quite groundless. 
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suffered the legal penalty. No doubt the 
business dealings of peddlers with their 
customers are not always up to the Amer- 
ican standard. Fixed prices are un- 
known in Syria—with possibly the recent 
exception of a few first-class stores in 
Beirtit and Jerusalem—as they were un- 
known on the continent of Europe thirty 
or forty years ago. The dealer expects 
to chaffer, and the customer almost de- 
mands it. Some time is necessary be- 
fore immigrant peddlers can understand 
American business methods, and no doubt 
some who buy of Syrian peddlers get the 
worst of a transaction. 

It has already been observed that the 
social consciousness of the Syrian is 
acute. American reticence and self-con- 
trol in view of the calamities of others 
puzzles them, or they attribute it to cal- 
lous indifference. The calmness which 
prevails in a community when a neigh- 
bor dies amazes them. At. home a death 
is the affair not only of the whole vil- 
lage, but of neighboring villages, and they 
are unable to understand why the mere 
fact that communities in this country are 
larger than in Syria should stifle natural 
sympathy. The weal or woe of one is 
to a remarkable degree the affair of all. 
Commenting on the cases of suicide al- 
ready mentioned, a Syrian observed that 
neither case could have occurred at 
home; friends would never leave a de- 
spondent man alone, but would surround 
him with comfort and suggestion, and 
thus save him. 

In many other respects than the pu- 
rity which has before been mentioned, 
Syrian home life has many features of 
loveliness. Nothing can exceed the beau- 
tiful manners of well-bred Syrians, and 
in a sense they are all well-bred. There 
are peddlers walking our streets today 
who can trace back their ancestry five 
hundred years or more, perhaps to Eng- 
lish or French crusaders, and are proud 
to do it. More beautiful family relations 
than those of Syrian mothers and chil- 
dren it would be hard to find. In many 
Syrian homes in this country, which by 
our standards may seem almost squalid, 
sons and daughters and daughters-in- 
law rise when the mother enters and re- 
main standing until she is seated, and 
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all household customs are on the same 
plane of high breeding. 

The Syrian’s home customs have not 
taught him to care much about the sur- 
roundings of his house; the character 
of Syrian village architecture forbids 
him to do so. Except in Beirit and 
Damascus, and in a less degree in Sidon 
and Tripoli, the grounds surrounding 


very luxurious houses are apt to be neg- 


lected and cluttered. Therefore it is 
rather surprising than otherwise that 
while the majority in this country are 
still indifferent, so many Syrians have 
caught the present interest in well-kept 
surroundings, which was not particular- 
ly prevalent even among Americans a 
generation ago. Though many of them 
are still disregardful of outside surround- 
ings, yet one city missionary writes, “The 
cleanest yards I go into are where the 
Syrian families live.” 

By universal consent the Syrians’ 
standard of home life is higher than that 
of others earning the same wages. Even 
where they do not make a better appear- 
ance they enjoy more comfort, and 
though they invariably save, their ex- 
penditure is relatively generous and al- 
ways of a character to benefit, not im- 
poverish, the community. In the least 
orderly houses one finds evidences of a 
refined taste. Thus, in the better homes 
of the relatively poor St. Louis commu- 
nity, there are some beautiful brasses, and 
few are the homes in any place where 
some bit of oriental luxury is not cher- 
ished. They are not so much concerned 
with the environment as with the inter- 
ior of their houses, and they sometimes 
buy houses in relatively bad neighbor- 
hoods. Yet being in such cases the only 
residents who own their homes, their in- 
fluence upon their environment is sure 
to be sooner or later uplifting. The 
excellent, though unconscious, influence 
of the Sherman street colony in Chicago 
upon its environment has already been 
noted.,* 

It is certain, however, that Syrians in 
their own country, though exceedingly 
clean, are generally not orderly accord- 
ing to the standard of the American 
housewife. They have so little furniture 


1See THw Survey of July 1. 
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A wedding in Damascus. 
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in their houses that it does not matter 
much. The survival of home customs 
in this regard often gives a false im- 
pression of squalor and shiftlessness. It 
is neither poverty nor indifference, but 
simply habit conspiring with necessity 
to make the best of circumstances which 
leads them, when occasion requires, to 
sit on the floor or eat from a common 
dish; nor does the latter necessarily im- 
ply disgusting or uncleanly processes. 
They accept the limitations of circum- 
stances and environment without apol- 
ogy, and with a dignity which might 
move to envy many a well-bred Ameri- 
can. 

A sudden impulse of hospitality, mov- 
ing a small shopkeeper in a western city, 
brought an unexpected stranger guest 
to the presence of his wife at the mo- 
ment of serving dinner on washing day. 
She was barefooted, but her hair was 
elaborately dressed, after the almost in- 
variable custom of Syrian women. No 
apology of any sort was offered for the 
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Syrian Greek Orthodox Patriarch with two priests, 
Bride and bridegroom and friends behind. 


Syrians, on 


somewhat primitive table furniture or for 
the dress of the hostess, who presided at 
her table with charming dignity. It proved 
that the husband had been a teacher in a 
noted preparatory school in Syria; his 
brother, who boarded with him, was a 
college graduate. No professional situ- 
ation having offered in this country, they 
had gone into business without capital, 
and were struggling upward. The col- 
lege graduate was the peddling member 
of the firm. He will abandon peddling 
as soon as may be, and the family, like 
other Syrians, will adopt American ways 
as rapidly as income permits. They will 
all continue to furnish their rooms more 
sparingly and to live more simply than 
Americans of similar income, but they 
will not sacrifice comfort to frugality, 
though doubtless their ideas of comfort 
are not precisely ours. As one of them 
writes, “Most of us live in nice clean 
houses now, and draw a calm life as if 
we were at home.” 

A marked feature of Syrian homes in 
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VILLAGE OF JUNIEH, 


this country is the absence of books and 
magazines. The fact that so many 
Arabic newspapers can live shows that 
intellectual sluggishness is not the cause. 
Comparatively few women and by no 
means all the educated men read Eng- 
lish, and few Arabic books are avail- 
able here. Yet a certain number of 
Syrians are forming libraries, in which 
French and English books find a place 
among Arabic works brought from the 
old country. 

A good deal of social life of a certain 
sort prevails among Syrians. In coun- 
try towns and in western cities the men 
like to gather in the evening in the store 
of some leading spirit, and talk. In New 
York and a few other cities the restau- 
rant offers such a meeting place, and in 
these one occasionally finds a wife taking 
part in the after-dinner conversation of 
her husband and his friends. Where 
this occurs, however, it is entirely due to 
American influence. The influence of 
Islam, and of age-long eastern custom, 
discourages, if it does not forbid, the 
mingling of even Christian men and wo- 
men in social pleasures in Syria, and it 
is natural that home customs should hold 
their own at least with the first genera- 
tion of immigrants. Syrian women in 
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this country like to visit one another in 
large groups, as they do at home. Din- 
ner parties are becoming frequent 
among those who are fairly well-to-do, 
but Syrians do not generally frequent the 
theater and except in one or two cities 
they have no public amusements of their 
own which men and women can attend 
together. Those who can afford it, 
however, are developing a love for con- 
certs and other purely musical entertain- 
ments. 

There are a number of cases of Sy- 
rians marrying Americans, and a few 
cases of Syrians and Greeks intermar- 
rying, but in general, where Syrians 
marry outside of their own race, it is 
with Americans or thoroughly American- 
ized foreigners. In the west they min- 
gle socially with Americans and to some 
extent with Greeks and Italians, and of 
this custom the leading minds among 
them approve. 

Their social status varies with the 
town in which they live. In one Mass- 
achusetts town where they are well-to- 
do and flourishing they appear to be on a 
par with the best Americans, but this is 
exceptional, especially in the eastern 
states. 

Though they are surprisingly quick to 
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adopt some American customs it must 
inevitably take them some time to be- 
come thoroughly Americanized. They 
come from homes which have been oc- 
cupied by their ancestors perhaps for 
fifteen generations, surrounded by the 
same neighbors, having the same ways. 
Here they receive new ideas from a 
dozen different races. It must take time 
to digest them all. Yet there are many 
among them who say that in the next 
generation it will be imposible to distin- 
guish Syrians from Americans. This is 
so generally the opinion that there is lit- 
tle doubt that the colony life, which on 
the whole appears not to be the best for 
them, is pretty sure to disappear within 
a generation or two. ‘“They are quick 
to adopt American ways,” writes one ob- 
server, “except where their own seem 
to them to be better.” It is quite con- 
ceivable that in some cases their own are 
better. 

Religion plays so important a part in 
every circumstance of Syrian life, the 
rivalries of the various sects in the home 
land are so. bitter, that it would be 
strange if these conditions were not to 
some degree perpetuated in this coun- 
try. “Syrians are good,” observes one 
who knows them well, the immigration 
superintendent of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 


“but religiously they are bad.’’ Accord- 
ingly, to find religious dissensions and 
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rivalries at the bottom of those quarrels 
and crimes which have given a bad no- 
toriety to the Syrian colony in New York 
is what might be expected. In certain 
cities religious differences seriously 
affect commercial interests. A Protest- 
ant will not enter into partnership with a 
Maronite or a Greek Catholic, though 
his keen business instinct may show it 
to be desirable. Yet these animosities 
are rapidly fading away, especially 
where a wise religious influence is 
brought to bear upon them. For ex- 
ample, the forty Syrian miners in the 
region of Altoona, Pa., are divided be- 
tween the Greek Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic sects and Islam, yet they work 
together most peacefully, the one priest 
of their race being a wise and good man. 
The thirty Syrian quarrymen of Slating- 
ton were originally Greek Catholics 
(Papal Greeks) and Maronites. Under 
the sympathetic influence of a Scandi- 
navian pastor nearly all have become 
Protestants, no priest of their own 
churches being at hand, but those who 
have not done so live and work in per- 
fect peace with their former co-religion- 
ists. The tendency of immigrants from 
a given village to settle in the same place 
tends to prevent feuds, since in Syria, 
with the exception of Protestants, a vil- 
lage, unless pretty large, includes mem- 
bers of only one sect. 
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Governor of Lebanon. 


SOME WORK-HAZARDS WHICH GO — 
INTO A LOAF OF BREAD 


DON D. LESCOHIER 


MINNESOTA BUREAU OF LABOR 


Flour-milling would hardly be called a 
dangerous industry if compared with 
such industries as mining and lumbering, 
but nevertheless it took nine lives and 
caused fifteen serious and 126 lesser acci- 
dents in Minnesota during the year end- 
ing July 31, 1910. One hundred and 
fifteen accidents, three of which were 
fatal and nine serious, have been report- 
ed in the eight months since August 1, 
1910, making a total of twelve fatalities 
and 152 non-fatal injuries in twenty 
months. 

The possibilities of accident preven- 
tion in this industry are worthy of con- 
sideration, both because the industry is 
an important one and because it is essen- 
tially a factory industry. Four hundred 
and thirty-three flour and feed mills with 


5,581 employes, and 1,135 grain eleva- 
tors with 2,181 employes were in oper- 
ation in Minnesota in 1910. The fact 
that all of the employes except those “on 
the road” are housed in permanent fac- 
tory buildings distinguishes the industry 
from such operations as mining, with its 
continual opening of new excavations, 
lumbering, with its shifting camps, or 
contracting, with its erection of building 
after building; and gives an especial op- 
portunity to state factory inspection to 
prove its possibilities of usefulness. Per- 
haps the low accident rate is in part due 
to this fact. 


1This is the third of a series of articles on the 
prevention of work-accidents, interpreting the 
findings of the Minnesota Hmployes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission. Previous articles were: Risks 
of the Ore-Diggers, July 1. The Lumberman’s 
Hazard, August 5. Price for each issue, 25 cents. 
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HAZARDS IN MAKING A LOAF OF BREAD 


Three fatalities, three serious injuries, 
and fifteen lesser accidents were caused 
by belts and shafting. Practically all of 
them were preventable. A sweeper at- 
tempted to crawl through some elevator 
belts. He stumbled over the belt trip- 
per, fell on the belt, and was drawn into 
the shafting. He had been repeatedly 
warned against crawling through the 
belts and unquestionably lost his life 
through a wilful taking of unnecessary 
risks. At the same time, the employer 
should have prevented the accident by 
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Minnesota, the accident could not have 
occurred.” Another mill worker was 
caught by a set screw projecting from 
the end of a shaft and hurled to the floor, 
fatally fracturing his skull. This acci- 
dent, like all of the so common set screw 
accidents, should have been prevented by 
covering the projecting nut. 

One of the serious non-fatal shaft ac- 
cidents was just as inexcusable. A 
packer was put to work during a dull 
season shellacking grain spouts. In the 
course of his task he was required to 


PROTECTED PIT AND FLY-WHEEL IN ENGINE ROOM. 


Railings like these will protect all overhead gang-ways, platforms, pits, etc., and 
save many lives. 


discharging the employe after the first 
warning, and by boxing in the belt. A 
night miller forty-one years old, and with 
twenty-four years’ experience at the mill 
where he was killed, was found dead in 
the basement of the mill by the night- 
watch. He had been caught in a belt, 
wound around a shaft, and then dropped 
to the floor. The manner of his death, 
other than these facts, is unknown, but 
it is evident that he was caught in an 
unguarded belt. Had the rules promul- 
gated by the German government for 
the guarding of belts been in force in 
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work close to the ceiling, and beside a 
large shaft running 200 revolutions a 
minute. He was wearing a loose unbut- 
toned jacket and working with his back 
to the shaft. The suction of the pulley 
drew in a corner of his jacket and he was 
whirled about the shaft. - His right foot 
was reduced to a pulp, his left leg broken, 
and his left foot and ankle and his head 
and body were terribly bruised and lacer- 
ated. This employe was taken from rela- 


1Page 1048, Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 
the United States Commissioner of Labor, 1909. 
Pages 1042-1052 of this report contain some ex- 
cellent safety suggestions founded on thirty years 
of Germany’s accident ey perience. 
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INSUFFICIENT CLEARANCE. 


Dxceedingly dangerous to life and limb. Causes 
frequent accidents not only in flour mills but in 
other factories. 


tively safe work, and put at extremely 
dangerous work of which he was ignor- 
ant, and the most elementary precautions 
were not taken for his safety. Under 
the circumstances it was the employer’s 
duty to exercise an especial oversight 
over him. He utterly failed to measure 
up to his responsibility. Equal careless- 
ness on a workman’s part caused another 
shaft accident. A night miller went into 
the basement of a mill after dark, and 
without a lantern, for the purpose of put- 
ting on a belt by hand. He was caught, 
whirled around the shaft, and killed. But 
even here the employer was at fault. Had 
a belt shifter been provided the man’s 
recklessness would not have cost his life. 

Belt accidents usually occur, as in the 
case just cited, when workmen are em- 
ployed around the belts. A few illustra- 
tive cases are worth attention. A work- 
man, tying up an idle belt on the fan 
shaft of a separator to get it out of the 
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way, got his string caught on a running 
belt and his arm drawn between the belt 
and pulley. Another put his foot on a 
belt to tighten it, and a loose piece on 
the lap of the belt caught his shoe and 
twisted his ankle. A fourth was dusting 
a running belt with a brush when the 
brush caught in the pulley and drew in 
his hand. Several had their hands 
caught while soaping belts, and a still 
larger number while putting belts on by 
hand. Most of the accidents could have 
been avoided by a few simple and inex- 
pensive precautions. All belts more than 
three inches wide should be boxed in 
front of the pulleys, so that a workman 
caught by a belt could not be drawn into 
the pulley. All belts through or over 
which workmen might step, or which 
are low enough to touch them when pass- 
ing, should be boxed in to prevent con- 
tact. Belt shifters should be provided 
for all belts more than one inch wide 
that run more than thirty feet a second, 
and for all belts more than three inches 
wide no matter what the speed at which 
they are operated. No belts should be 
soaped, greased, dusted, or rosined when 
running at regular speed. They should 
be slowed up and put “out of operation” 
during the process. 

Falls exceed even belts and shafting 
in the number and severity of the acci- 
dents that they caused. Four deaths, 
four serious injuries, and _ eighteen 
severe injuries resulted from them. An 
elevator operator fell from a step-ladder 
in the basement of a mill and struck his 
head against an iron column, with fatal 
results. A night watchman fell from a 
gangway and broke his neck. A worker 
riding to the third floor of a mill forgot 
to alight when he got there, and tried 
to jump when about six feet above the 
floor. He tripped, fell on his head, and 
was killed. A stationary fireman went 
to the platform above the boilers in a 
boiler house to open a valve in the blow- 
off pipe. “He opened the valve,” said 
his employer, “the blow-off pipe acted 
perfectly, discharging the steam on the 
outside of the building through the blow- 
off pipe passing through the window. He 
then lost his balance, and in falling either 
fell to the blow-off pipe or tried to hold 
himself by it, and this resulted in turn- 
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ing or twisting the blow-off pipe so that 
it discharged the steam within the boiler 
room instead of outside. His skull was 
fractured by the fall.” 

The deceased’s employer considered 
the accident an unavoidable casualty that 
could not have been forseen or prevent- 
ed. And in a way it was. Judged by 
American standards of plant construc- 
tion the place where the man lost his life 
was “safe.” But the accident, to my 
mind, only illustrates two widespread 
evils in American industrial constructions. 


GRINDING ROLLS OF FLOUR MILL. 


Feed spouts bringing grain from above. 
Note nearness of roll-cases and danger 
from belts to workmen standing between. 


It is the common thing in erecting build- 
ings, apparatus, scaffolds, and other in- 
dustrial equipment, to brace and 
strengthen the parts only for that degree 
of strain which they are expected and 
intended to bear, and it is also a common 
thing not to put guard railings around 
such overhead platforms, stagings, run- 
ways, or scaffolds as the one upon which 
this man was working. This blow pipe 
was put up firmly enough to bear its own 
weight, but no.considerable extra weight. 
When an unusual strain was put upon it 
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it gave way. And the platform had no 
railing to catch the man when he began 
to fall. Similar accidents have been re- 
ported from a number of industries, and 
the situation seems to demand an em- 
phasis on the employer’s duty to provide 
against unexpected as well as expected 
accidents. Strong construction and firm 
railings on stairways, gangways, stag- 
ings, and oiling platforms would prevent 
many serious falls and save a number of 
lives every year. 

Two men were drowned—one of them 


because a water-wheel can- 
opy was defective, and the 
other by falling over a rail- 
ing into a race. A man 
was working in the basement of a 


mill when the sudden closing of 
the wheel gate caused the canopy 
of the water-wheel casing to give 


way. This flooded the room, and the 
workman was washed down the tail race. 
The accident was clearly due to faulty 
construction, but was most unusual. The 
other drowning occurred while a laborer 
was raking rubbish from the water 
wheels with a long pole. He leaned too 
far over the wooden railing and fell into 
the water. The railing was probably too 
low to furnish safe support for a man 
doing such work. 

The other three fatalities occurred in 
miscellaneous ways. Two elevator agents 
were the victims of oily floors. Both 
slipped when starting their gasoline en- 
gines. One fell between the belt and pul- 
ley of his engine and was badly crushed, 
and the other thrust his arm through the 
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fly-wheel and lost his arm above the el- 
bow. The accidents call attention to a 
widespread fallacy that is responsible for 
a widespread danger; namely, the as- 
sumption that an oily floor near an-un- 
guarded belt or fly-wheel is not danger- 
ous to an experienced man. Nine times 
out of ten, when you call the employer’s 
attention to such conditions, he will tell 
you that no one goes near the engine but 
the engineer, and that therefore a guard 
rail is unnecessary. In a recent visit to 
the engine room of a state agricultural 
college, in company with the professor 
of engineering of the institution, I called 
his attention to such a condition—an oily 
floor and an unguarded five-foot fly- 
wheel. His reply was, “Oh, the men at 
this plant are old men and we don’t allow 
the students to come in here.” 

The elevator agent injured in the acci- 
dent last cited had been starting that en- 
gine for five years, and the one who fell 
into the belt was also an old employe. In 
a moment of haste or preoccupation the 
most experienced and careful man is apt 
to be caught by such a danger, and noth- 
ing but sanded or otherwise guarded 
floors and properly protected machinery 
can relieve us of these entirely unneces- 
sary accidents. 

A laborer resting in a warming house 
was killed by the fall of the roof; a mill- 
wright of ten years’ experience was 
struck by a shieve arm on the rope drive, 
while replacing a wire cable upon a 
shieve near by; and an oiler was caught 
by the foot in a spiral conveyer. The 
falling roof was clearly another case of 
faulty construction. The accident on the 
rope drive occurred in a manner which 
cannot be explained. The drive was 
properly fenced, and no one knows how 
the millwright’s head came in contact 
with the shieve arm, not even the helper 
who was working within four feet of 
him. The oiler probably slipped one of 
the covers from the conveyor with his 
foot while walking along on the top of 
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the conveyor, but the exact facts never 
will be known. 

Many accidents occur on the machinery 
used to grind and handle grains—grain 
rollers, dust collectors, conveyors—in 
gear wheels, and by falling weights, such 
as sacks of flour or rollers. The acci- 
dents, particularly those that happen 
cleaning rollers and dust collectors, are 
often due to lack of proper care on the 
part of workmen, but the oiling or clean- 
ing of rapidly moving machinery is extra- 
hazardous work, and the accidents must 
principally be charged to this fact. Two 
casualties were caused by the slipping of 
automatic clutches. Both resulted in 
broken legs. The gearing accidents re- 
sulted from loose sleeves and unguarded 
gears, and the accidents on the conveyors 
from workmen getting their hands or 
feet into the conveyors when the covers 
were off for feeding. The dust-collector 
accidents happened while millers were 
working near them. In one of two se- 
rious cases, a miller looking for a leak in 
a dust collector caught his right hand in 
a spoke, and it was held fast until the 
belt was thrown; the other man got his 
arm caught because the ladder that he 
was on slipped and threw his arm into 
the machine. 

A collection of photographs, made last 
summer by the Minnesota Bureau of La- 
bor for its exhibit on safety and sanita- 
tion at the State Fair, shows that lack of 
proper clearance between the buildings 
and railroad tracks running to them is 
a common danger about industrial plants. 
Some typical accidents of this character 
were reported from the flour mills. A 
workman was crushed between a car and 
a mill elevator ; another while leaning out 
of a car struck a switch stand; and a 
third, who attempted to pass between 
two cars to get to where he could push 
a car just emptied to the transfer table, 
was caught between a car being pulled 
up with a car puller and a switch stand, 
and his pelvis was fractured. 
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EXCHANGING 70,000 EARTH CLOSETS FOR A $20,000,000 
SEWER SYSTEM—BALTIMORE 


J. W. MAGRUDER 


GENERAL SECRETARY FEDERATED CHARITIES OF BALTIMORE 


For four years the city of Baltimore 
has been at work at enormous expense 
on “one of the most stupendous engin- 
eering projects of modern times, #4. e., 
the installation of a storm water and san- 
itary sewerage sys- 
tem throughout all 
the streets and al- 
leys, carrying con- 
nections to each 
individual house.” 
This is the culmin- 
ation of an agita- 
tion which has been 
going on at inter- 
vals for more than 
fifty years. The im- 
mediate occasion of 
it was the passage 
of a law by the 
General Assembly 
for the protection 
of the oyster indus- 
try of the state, 
which yields an an- 


nual income of “MADE 


IN BALTIMORE.” 


ment in its successive Annual Reports 
up to 1903 had estimated as the number 
within the city limits. Some had already 
taken things into their own hands by 
laying 


private sewers—nobody knows 
how many; ll, 
however, emptying 
directly or indirect- 
ly into Jones’ Falls, 
an insignificant 
stream flowing 
through the city, 
or else into the har- 
bor, thereby reduc- 
ing the number of 
earth-closets to pos- 
sibly 70,000. 
Lawrence Veil- 
ler declares that 
the situation, even 
under improving 
conditions, is 
“unique’ among 
American cities”— 
a “bad eminence” 
which the average 
Baltimorean is un- 


$50,000,000, and the 
life of which was 
threatened by the 
increasing outflow 


An odorless method of pumping out night soil. 
So universal was the earth closet in Baltimore 
that this device was worked out for odorless 
cleansing, particularly in houses where before 
it had been necessary to carry buckets through 
the house to the street. 


willing to have ad- 
vertised to the 
world even in a 


of sewage from this 

city of nearly 600,000 inhabitants. But 
it would have come anyhow; for even 
the most complacent Baltimorean had 
begun to be uneasy about the 90,000 
earth-closets, which the Health Depart- 


1A series of articles describing housing condi- 
tions in typical American cities, large and small, 
Hast and West, and the efforts being made to im- 
prove these conditions. Published with the co- 
operation of the National Housing Association. I. 
Introduction, by Lawrence Veiller, THm Survey, 
November 19, 1910, price 10 cents; II. Socialists 
and Slums—Milwaukee, by Carl D. Thompson, De- 
cember 3, 1910, price 25 cents; III. The Awak- 
ening of a State—Indiana, by Albion Fellows 
Bacon, December '17, 1910, price 10 cents; IV. 
Housing Reform in Cold Storage—Boston, by Hd- 
ward T. Hartman, January 21, 1911, price 10 
cents; V. The Huddled Poles of Buffalo, by Fred- 
eric Almy, February 4, 1911, price 25 cents; VI. 
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Health Department 
report, unless it be accompanied at 
once by the reminder that this city, 
far-famed as a seat of art and learning 
and scientific research, and for its efforts 
in progressive social work, for “its civic 


New Tenants and Old Shacks—St. Louis, by 
Roger N. Baldwin, February 18, 1911, price 10 
cents; VII. Teaching the Tenant—Los Angeles, 
by Johanna Von Wagner, March 4, 1911, price 
25 cents; VIII. The Romeo Flat—San Francisco, 
by Alice S. Griffith, April 1, 1911, price 25 cents; 
IX. A million People in Small Houses—Phila- 
delphia, by Helen L. Parrish, May 6, 1911, price 
25 cents; X. The Foreign Invasion of a New Eng- 
land Town, by Emma W. Rogers, June 3, 1911, 
price 25 cents; XI. The Discoveries of Columbus, 
by Otto W. Davis, July 1, 1911, price 25 cents; 
XII. A City Awake—Detroit, by Myron W. Adams, 
August 5, 1911, price 25 cents. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF NEW SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT. 
(Continued on next page.) 
The sewage is to be carried by gravity for six miles through a huge outfall to this series of 


filtration beds. 


1,100 miles of sewers will drain into it. 


The solid matter is to be utilized as 


fertilizer ; the liquid to be filtered to the ses of drinking water. 


spirit overcoming almost insurmountable 
obstacles, rising like a Phoenix from the 
ashes,” is now addressing itself in dras- 
tic fashion, once and for all, to the recti- 
fying of conditions which are the growth 
and inheritance of one hundred and fif- 
teen years. 

“T do not know of a single instance 
in history,” says the engineer in charge of 
this enterprise, “where a city of the size 
of Baltimore has at one single stroke at- 
tempted to sewer the entire city, treating 
its enormous sewage by the most mod- 
ern methods, both as to disposal of its 
storm water and purifying its sewage al- 
most to drinking water.” It means that 
eventually Baltimore is to become one 
of the cleanest, healthiest cities of the 
world. The cost will be twenty million 
dollars. 

Much of the condition which has now 
at last become intolerable is properly 
chargeable to the village fathers of the 
long ago, who when they came to town 
brought with them “rural institutions” to 
which they were accustomed, such as 
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“the vault in the back yard, the leaking 
cesspoll, and the slop-gutter”; not feel- 
ing a need of better things for them- 
selves, nor taking thought for things. 
needful for their children after them in 
the city that was to be. 

The marvel is that the penalty now be- 
ing paid is so largely one of dollars and 
cents. How 600,000 people have man- 
aged to live over, next to, or in the neigh- 
borhood of 70,000 “earth closets,” eu- 
phoniously so-called, and at the same 
time escaped the plague and kept the 
death-rate down within measurable dis- 
tance of the normal, would seem on the 
face of it inexplicable. Sanitarians, how-- 
ever, explain away the miracle by point- 
ing to the rolling land upon which the 
city is built, giving a natural drainage 
into Jones’ Falls and the harbor; and 
also to the subsoil of sand and clay,. 
except at the lower levels, supply- 
ing a natural filtration bed—not that 
this makes the death-rate lower, but 
that it prevents it from becoming higher. 
Of course the people with sufficient in- 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT. 
(Continued from preceding page.) 
The fall of the filtered water from the disposal plant shown above to Back river, a mile or more 


away, will be utilized to generate electricity. 


This will be sufficient at the start to operate 


the sludge pumps and eventually to light the municipal buildings. 


come have been able to purchase a certain 
amount of immunity from these horrors 
to which the poor are subjected, their 
toilets and bath-rooms draining into 
hidden cess-pools and private sewers. 

Nevertheless, for rich and poor alike, 
a day of judgment would surely have 
come. The storm water and the city 
sewage must either sink into the ground 
or empty into the Falls or. the harbor; 
and these two natural disposal plants 
had about reached their limit. The har- 
bor was already a veritable cess-pool. 
Hundreds of sewer pipes poured their 
contents into it on all sides. It was 
choked with organic matter, and there 
were no water currents, if we except the 
tides, to carry off the sewage. 

The harbor would not be such a sink 
of pollution if the supposedly natural 
filtration bed under the tens of thousands 
of earth closets really afforded an outlet ; 
or if the closets, of which hundreds, if 
not thousands, are all. the time full to 
overflowing, were regularly emptied by 
the “night soil men.” There are more 
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than one hundred men earning their live- 
lihood in this way. None is a city em- 
ploye though all are supposed to have li- 
censes. The business is one in which’ 
anyone may embark if he can but equip 
himself with a dipper or bucket, barrels, 
and a cart. The work originally was 
done at night, but the carts made such 
a racket, lumbering over the cobble- 
stones, that Baltimoreans decided they 
would rather endure the nuisance by 
day than have their slumbers disturbed. 
Since then it has been a “night soil” 
business only in name. 

Any man who cleans out cesspools cer- 
tainly earns his money, even though he 
gets the top price—$2.50 a cart-load. He 
hauls it to Winan’s Dump and empties 
it into barges which are privately owned 
and operated by a company with an ex- 
clusive franchise, paying the company 
twenty-five cents a cart-load for float- 
ing it down the river to Bear Creek. 

An inventive Baltimorean devised an 
apparatus consisting of pump, hose, and 
tank-wagon, which does the work in an 
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TANK WAGON FOR NIGHT SOIL. 


The least objectionable method of cleansing the privies in a sewerless city. The night soil is 


pumped into the wagon. 


odorless, inoffensive, not to say eminent- 
ly respectable manner altogether  re- 
markable. The pump will throw a 
stream two hundred feet. It has been 
“known to pass freely such unusual arti- 
cles as a pair of heavy cloth pants, an 
entire army blanket, and forty feet of 
rope”! The inventor is said to be mak- 
ing a fortune, not in Baltimore only, but 
in cities near and far which have been 
accustomed to hold their noses and “pass 
by on the other side” of the barrel-wagon 
in a city with 70,000 privies. 

One might think that common decency 
would incline people to clean up of their 
own accord. But the experience of our 
neighbors who come to Baltimore to buy 
vault-cleaning apparatus goes to show 
that even with a sanitary sewer at their 
very doors there is a certain contingent 
of the population determined to “be filthy 
still.” 

The nuisance clerk is one of the 
busy men about the Health Department. 
Overflowing cesspools are the most fre- 
quent cause of complaint. As many as 
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Both pumping and hauling are odorless. 


50,000 inspections are made annually. It 
is no exception to see fecal matter flow- 
ing down street gutters. In two in- 
stances during her investigation of 
housing conditions, Miss Kemp saw it 
flowing from rain leaders which con- 
nected with sink wastes on upper floors; 
a condition, however, which is explained 
if we stop to consider what it means for 
top-floor tenants, of all ages and both 
sexes, to descend long stairways to a yard 
closet, only to find it a miserable and oft- 
times nasty shack with little or no pri- 
vacy, the one and only convenience of 
from two to eight families. 

To say that tenement-dwellers accept 
these offenses against health and morals 
without protest argues only ignorance of 
the minds of the poor. To some degree 
they resign themselves to conditions, but 
the smothered sentiment does find ex- 
pression on occasions; as, for example, 
in the childlike frankness of the bright 
little Italian girl, recently come from New 
York, who is told about in the printed 
report on Housing Conditions in Balti- 
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more (1907). She was found cleaning 
two closets which served for seven fami- 
lies of the house in which she lived a few 
feet away. “I hadn’t charge to clean 
them, only the one,” she said; “but they 
were so stinky. Oh, Lordy! it’s bad to 
live by a stink!’ And later, in compar- 
ing the cheaper rental of her Baltimore 
home with what the family had paid for 
their New York flat, where, however, 
they “had a water-closet and there was no 
stink at all,” she said: “I do believe it 
is better to pay more for your house than 
to stay all the time by a stink.” One 
feels with the investigator “‘almost grate- 
ful for the quotation marks which per- 
mit the use of the vigorous, if inelegant, 
Anglo-Saxon term, for it is the only one 
that seems to be even moderately de- 
scriptive.” 

If these sinks of corruption were to re- 
main, there would be no ridding the city 
of flies and mosquitoes, the twin pests 
and transmitters of typhoid and malaria. 
The well-to-do and rich might protect 
themselves to a degree by nets and 
screens. Not so the people generally. 
Vaults, whether empty or overflowing, 
would continue to be a breeding-ground 
for the carriers of disease. Yards and 


SEWER IN AN ALLEY. 
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“YOU CANNOT PHOTOGRAPH THE SMEUL.” 
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alleys everywhere would swarm. During 
an epidemic of typhoid in one part of 
the city, an investigator saw the contents 
of an overflowing vault streaming down 
the public alley. It was “known to con- 
tain the discharges of two _ typhoid 
patients, which had been emptied into it 
during the six weeks preceding.” Per- 
haps some of “the mysteries of Provi- 
dence” could be cleared up, if: we were 
to trace through flies, hucksters, grocery- 
boys, market-men, and _ kitchen-maids 
the connection between these streams of 
pollution and the food on our tables. 

No wonder Baltimore has voted to 
abandon her cesspools and surface drain- 
age and go down to the very founda- 
tions for a sanitary sewer system. It 
is none too soon. The soil and sub-soil 
underneath a third or more of the city 
is such a reeking mass of muck that even 
the most hardened and indifferent of 
sewer-diggers recoil, and in alleys and 
narrow cuts next to privies have had to 
be coaxed, cajoled, and all but coerced 
into sticking to their jobs. 

When the final bond issue of ten mil- 
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lions was voted by the people last spring, 
it meant that as soon as the disposal 
plant is completed at Back river, six 
miles distant, all of East Baltimore can 
be drained into it without further delay, 
and by 1914 the entire sewer system, 
eleven hundred miles in length, will be 
finished, making possible a _ general 
house-, yard-, street-, and alley-cleaning 
in “Baltimore-1915.” 

Meanwhile, the Health Department 
and the Building Inspector’s Department 
have enough to keep them more than 
busy if they do what is expected of them: 
to work not independently but co-opera- 
tively for the enforcement of the provis- 
ions of the new building code adopted 
three years ago. By this the dumb-beil 
tenement, dark rooms, overcrowding, 
and the hundred-and-one physical and 
social ills that plague other cities are 
forever prohibited, and to Baltimore, 
with her great number of small dwellings 
owned by the occupants, is given the op- 
portunity to take her proper place among 
the most advanced of American cities. 


A PRIMITIVE METUOD. 
Emptying by means of dipper and bucket, barrel and cart. 


Highly objectionable. 
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MAHOGANY 
The casket_is made by the Paxson Comfort Company. 


Picture Funeral issued by the Sunnyside. 


CASKET. 


The picture is taken from the 


PIONEER INQUIRIES INTO BURIAL COSTS 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


Under the increasing complexities of 
modern civilization, death is becoming as 
complex as life. The mystery, confu- 
sions, terrors, and complications of dying 
have always added immeasurable bur- 
dens to living. Nowhere in life are we 
so beset by the mental limitations and in- 
firmities of ourselves and others as un- 
der the shadow of death or bereave- 
ment. Always the prey of our strongest 
emotions, our innermost superstition, our 
latent fanatacisms, over-burdened human 
nature at that supreme crisis of its weak- 
ness is now subjected to the full play of 
economic forces driven by the fiercest 
competition. 

Burial customs and costs have always 
and everywhere been considered to be 
either so sacred to the privacy of grief, 
or so dominated by the fetish-like cus- 
toms superimposed by racial or religious 
precedent, as to preclude the analysis, 
criticism, and constructive treatment 
which the modern mind applies to almost 
everything else. In this sphere of hu- 
man interest, as in most others, practical 
effort to relieve the pressure on life has 
preceded theoretical propaganda; spo- 
radic action has anticipated widely con- 
certed movement. The hour has now 
struck for the next stage of advance in 
humanizing our dealings with the dead 
in the interest of the living. 

Prerequisite to any larger hope of this 
is a far more authentic knowledge than 
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we have had of the definite facts as to 
the expense of burial and its relation to 
the actual costs involved; as to the sac- 
rifice of the living to the dead, and what 
is actually being done to lift or more 
equitably to distribute the burden of 
death. 

Credit for patient, prolonged, intel- 
ligent, and successful inquiry for these 
facts is due to the Rev. Quincy L. Dowd, 
by whose courtesy THE Survey is en- 
abled to call attention to the public im- 
portance and value of the results he has 
attained. In so doing it is a pleasure’ to 
point to his example as an incentive to 
other clergymen to improve the oppor- 
tunity for social inquiry open to them, 
and to the advantage to be gained by 
them and the community in so doing. 
While ably fulfilling the demands of the 
pulpit and parish in the suburban and 
country-town churches which he has ac- 
ceptably served, Mr. Dowd has increased 
his strength and influence not only by 
his studious, service of the local com- 
munity, but also by specializing his in- 
terest and effort in this original inquiry. 
With the zest of a pioneer he initiated 
the quest and with its growth has grown 
as an authority concerning the not gen- 
erally known facts of this most common 
of all experiences. Beginning with his 
own observation and experience, he 
broadened his research by correspond- 
ence and travel, and by the information 
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secured for him by municipal and state 
boards of health throughout the United 
States, and by American consuls in no 
less than forty foreign countries. 

The questionnaire to which these many 
and widely scattered officials responded 
includes twenty-two inquiries, covering 
regulations or organizations bearing 
upon the cost of burial and the transpor- 
tation of the dead; the municipal, church, 
or family control of funeral customs; the 
ownership and management of ceme- 
teries, and the practice of and provision 
for cremation. The list of burial ex- 
penses demanded shows the comprehen- 
sive thoroughness of the inquiry. The 
items included are embalming, shaving, 
burial-robe, hearse or bier, coffin and 
box, cement, or stone grave-vault, gloves 
and ribbons, flowers and banners, grave 
and interment, honorary arch, charge for 
use of vault, cost of privilege to place 
monument on burial lot, mass (high or 
low), clergy fees, singers or hired mourn- 
ers, coroner’s costs. 

Within less than one hundred type- 
written manuscript pages of what ought 
soon to be published as a valuable book 
of references, the investigator collates 
and evaluates the data thus gathered 
from this wide survey. His aim is not 
only to probe the financial loss and in- 
justice involved in these expenses, but to 
promote publicity of the facts and pro- 
voke criticism and further investigation. 
To this end he dedicates his study to 
“the helpers and protectors of humanity, 
such as municipal boards of health, clubs 
for civic welfare, members of women’s 
clubs, trade unions, leaders of social set- 
tlements and economic experts, physi- 
cians and lawyers, the American clergy 
and churches, together with their stu- 
dents preparing for the Christian min- 
istry, also the trustees of cemetery asso- 
ciations and cremation societies, the 
American Undertakers’ Association, and 
industrial insurance companies.” His 
purpose in dedicating the results of his 
inquiry to them is frankly stated to be 
the hope that “the humane and _ heart- 
moving findings of this investigation con- 
cerning the sympathetic provision made 
by European cities for people bereaved 
who must care for their dead may thus 
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call attention to the urgent need in 
America for similar public protection on 
behalf of all citizens.” 

The history of funeral customs is 
touched only to measure the remove 
from the simplicity of the. home-made 
coffin to the product of the modern Amer- 
ican Undertakers Association and Na- 
tional Casket Company; from the simple 
neighborly funeral service to the elabor- 
ate pageantry of death. The purpose of 
the author is to verify and apply the en- 
lightened view of the Swiss people in 
considering every death first of all as a 
public burden, which is to be borne, 
therefore, not wholly by those to who:n 
it is a private loss and personal grief, 
but in part by the public, to insure the 
common welfare and protect the public 
health. This is the ground upon which 
burials are provided for as a public ser- 
vice, under public regulations, at public 
cost, and on this account, as well as to 
relieve the bereaved family from being 
overburdened, the expénse of funerals 
and burials is kept as low as actual costs 
permit. 

The comparison of these costs in west- 
ern Europe with the expenses under 
American competition or combination, 
high tariffs, and monopolies, furnishes 
additional reasons for urging both the 
mercy and the justice of public regula- 
tion of funerals and burials. While the 
author’s chief concern is to show the 
diverse ways in which burial customs and 
costs are included as legitimate parts of 
governmental policies for public welfare, 
the comparative study of the costs he 
cites is itself a conclusive argument for 
his contention. 

It is difficult, however, to compare the 
costs of conventionally necessary items of 
funeral expense because they vary so 
greatly not only in different lands, but 
in the same country and contiguous ter- 
ritory. The charges for essentially the 
same articles and service differ, far less 
because of any difference in actual cost, 
than because of the absence or operation 
of regulative custom and law. But 
wherever the way is left open for extor- 
tionate charges to be wrung from people, 
when least capable of protecting them- 
selves either because of their ignorance 
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of the costs or because of the excessive 
generosity of grief, there prices rise and 
exploitation levies the heaviest toll that 
the distraught heart or strangely com- 
mon pride will bear. The plainest coffin, 
for instance, which is furnished at St. 
Gall in Switzerland for $2.20 for an 
adult, costs $5.50 at Copenhagen and 
Glasgow, $20 at Antwerp, and all the 
way from $10 to $15 in American cities. 

The extent of the exploitation in cof- 
fins or caskets was disclosed in the un- 
dertakers’ war at Chicago in which the 
Western Casket Company advertised its 
sale for $15 of a casket for which from 
$35 to $50 was charged elsewhere; $20, 
for what others charged from $45 to 
$60; $25 for the same article offered at 
$75 to $100; $200, for what others 
charged from $500 to $700. These 
figures were followed by the claim, “We 
will save the people of Chicago $3,000,- 
000 a year, which will be invested in 
necessary articles for the living.” 

The hearse offered at St. Gall without 
charge, or up to $2.20, costs at Ghent 
from $9.65 to $11.58, and in America 
from $2 to $25, according to style and 
distance. Charges for shaving the dead 
vary from a gratuitous fee to 25 cents 
and up to $15. A grave costs from 
$2.20 in St. Gall to $4 in Copenhagen, 
$12 in Glasgow, and in Paris $10 for 
five years’ occupancy, $63 for thirty 
years, and $100 for perpetual use. Cost 
of cremation varies from $7.50 to $95.20. 
When the number of caskets to meet the 
demand upon the manufacturers in 
America is estimated at 1,500,000 an- 
nually, the death tax levied upon the liv- 
ing may be better imagined than esti- 
mated. Its exactions are to be measured 
only by the unknown quantities pain- 
fully figured out under the conditions of 
finance, of health, of industrial advant- 
age or disadvantage, and of family life. 

The public regulations of burial ex- 
penses among European people range 
from state provisions for all costs, as in 
the canton of Basel in Switzerland, to 
the protection from exploitation in bar- 
gaining as in France; from leasing space 
for a body according to the layer which 
it occupies in the same grave with several 
others, to the municipal cemeteries. In 
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France the national regulation fixes the 
prices of the several articles or service 
according to eight classes of funerals, no 
variation in charges being allowed 
within the same class. 

But the confusion in the study of such 
facts as we have barely intimated, as 
well as the chaos in prevailing customs, 
is due to the entire lack of uniformity in 
the regulations established by certain 
cities or within restricted territories, and 
to the absence of any attempt, except in 
France, to secure comparative knowledge 
of conditions or concerted action. 

Strange to say, the people of the Brit- 
ish Isles are shown to be the most 
“backward” of the progressive nations 
in regulating burial customs and costs. 
Somewhat better conditions are found in 
the colonies, however, especially in New 
Zealand. The United States affords its 
people the least protection from exploita- 
tion, either by custom or law. Public 
health, however, is safeguarded in a few 
American cities by city ordinances 
and the regulations of local boards of 
health, quite as well as in the best cities 
abroad. In general, however, the inquiry 
elicited very little information regarding 
any municipal regulations for the dis- 
posal of the dead, and practically no at- 
tempt to protect the bereaved from being 
overburdened by unregulated burial ex- 
penses. Under the advanced policies of 
its former health commissioner, Dr. W. 
A. Evans, Chicago has taken the lead 
of American cities in conserving the 
sanitary interests involved in the burial 
of the dead. It has established a com- 
plete system of licensing undertakers and 
their assistants, who must apply in per- 
son to the commissioner of health. Un- 
dertakers’ rooms must conform to stand- 
ard appointments. and_ construction. 
Here, however, as elsewhere, there is no 
adequate protection from the burial of 
more than one body in a single grave, 
which is permitted in some church ceme- 
teries and perhaps in some which are 
non-sectarian. A special regulation in 
one of them would seem to involve the 
laxity of the others: “No double burials, 
that is, one body being placed on top of 
another, will be permitted. This applies 
to cremated bodies also.” The oppor- 
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tunity in Chicago to initiate and estab- 
lish a burial bureau in the city govern- 
ment is being considered by the City 
Club. Its capable committee is planning 
to pursue a thorough inquiry into burial 
costs, at first through the field workers 
of the United Charities, the Visiting 
Nurses, the tuberculosis nurses, and so- 
cial settlements. The article on Public 
Regulation of the Undertaking Service 
in Europe published on page 820 was 
written by Victor von Borosini as a 
member of the Chicago City Club com- 
mittee as a contribution to its forthcom- 
ing report. 

Cremation is considered to be one of 
the most effective modes of dealing with 
the high and rising cost of burial. Senti- 
ment favorable to it is reported to be in- 
creasing steadily, though not rapidly. In 
1884 there were only three crematories 
in all Europe and America. Now there 
are several established in cities abroad 
and thirty-nine in the United States, five 
more being in process of construction. 
From 1876, when the first one was estab- 
lished at Washington, D. C., to January 
I, 1909, 48,399 bodies were cremated. 

Among the obstacles to burial reform 
and reduction in the costs of death are 
the vast capital and profit of the under- 
taking and manufacturing businesses, the 
livery stable and teamsters’ interests, the 
cemetery associations under church and 
private control, and most of all the tra- 
ditional, prevalent sentiment which is 
rooted so deeply in personal feeling, fam- 
ily custom, and the rites of religious and 
fraternal organizations. Upon agitation, 
legislation, and administration Mr. 
Dowd depends for relief and progress. 
His own agitation has led the National 
Council of Congregational Churches io 
order its industrial committee to under- 
take a thorough investigation in order 
“to discover what efforts may wisely be 
made to secure improved burial laws and 
to start a movement to secure’such mu- 
nicipal control of the undertaking busi- 
ness as shall protect the people from un- 
just claims and charges and to promote 
the municipal ownership of cemeteries.” 
Such public action is his all-inclusive rem- 
edy for the intolerable situation every- 
where, and he appeals to all, especially 
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to those to whom he dedicates his report, 
to join hearts and hands in the work of 
this-League of Compassion. 

The most intensive local study of the 
costs of burial undertaken in America is 
in the form of a report, as yet unpub- 
lished, made to the New York School of 


‘ Philanthropy and under its direction by 


Edward M. Barrows and revised by 
Lewis E. Theiss. It bears the title, The 
Cost of Burial Among the Poor in New 
York City. The poverty upon which the 
death toll preys, and which is made more 
hopeless by it, is the point of view from 
which the funeral expenses under review 
were investigated. But throughout the 
report there are marked evidences of the 
utmost consideration for accuracy and 
justice in dealing with the business in- 
terests, as well as with the human rights 
involved. Funeral accounts are analyzed 
with reference to the profits and losses 
of the undertakers, the misfortunes and 
faults of the bereaved, and the bearing 
of customs and costs: upon public inter- 
est. As to undertakers’ charges, they are 
said to be “without economic basis.” 
Clients’ means determine charges, as with 
physicians and lawyers. While in this 
business, as in others, prices are as high 
as the traffic will bear, yet in individual 
cases the richer client is made to carry 
the poorer. Nevertheless, any general 
increase in expenses is borne in larger 
Profits are made from 
the sale of the casket and other commodi- 
ties of the trade. Fees for service are 
not only covered, but kept from sight, by 
the prices upon which the profits are 
made. Thus, caskets costing from $14 
to $16 are sold at wholesale at from $60 
to $80. Boxes costing from $7 to $12 
are sold at from $10 to $25. It is al- 
leged that the ratio of profit is 150 per 
cent on all caskets, and on other funeral 
appurtenances range from too per -cent 
to 300 per cent, averaging 2v0 per cent. 
The net gain, however, is reduced by bad 
collections, by loose systems of credit, 
and by increasing competition. Of two 
hundred cases, 84 per cent of the pay- 
ments were made within a week after the 
funeral, 48 per cent of the credits having 
been given without security. In one 
year, 38,725 funerals were divided among 
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494 undertakers in New York city, an 
average of 78 per year, at about $60 
profit for each. But so great is the com- 
petition that while 58 undertakers aver- 
aged 6.5 funerals per week, 436 under- 
takers averaged only 4 funerals in five 
weeks, and some others but 1 funeral in 
three or four weeks. In 153 cases cov- 
ered by insurance the amounts paid aver- 
aged $242.50, and the undertakers’ bills 
$120.90. While evidences of fraud were 
not found in many of the hundreds of 
bills examined, yet one-fifth of the un- 
dertakers investigated were reported to 
be unscrupulous or untrustworthy. The 
lengths to which this unregulated compe- 
tition led or drove the undertakers is in- 
dicated by the fact that commissions are 
paid regularly by some of them for busi- 
ness secured through the police, the 
agents of insurance companies, and the 
doctors. Nothing less than ghoulish are 
some of the stories of the pressure put 
wpon grief-distracted people to honor 
their dead at excessive expense. “This 
is the last thing you can do for your 
wife’’, a remorseless undertaker is said 
to have urged a poor porter, “and you 
don’t want to be haunted by the thought 
that you were mean.” And then point- 
ing to the children, the last exaction was 
levied upon the man’s bewildered heart 
by these cruel words, “If you don’t do 
the right thing by their mother, they will 
curse you to their dying day.” - This 
father is said to have proved his love for 
his children by giving their dead mothes 
a funeral the expense of which con- 
demned them to actual hunger. On the 
other hand, undertakers are cited who 
either imperil their patronage, or protect 
themselves from insolvency, by refusing 
the demands of their clients for more ex- 
pensive funerals than they can afford. 
There is a hopeful tendency, especially 
among the larger and stronger undertak- 
ing establishments, to standardize funeral 
furnishings at flat-rate, moderate cost. 
The monopolizing and dominating ten- 
dencies of the widely organized burial 
trusts are shown to be less burdensome 
and perilous to the poor than the irregu- 
larities and rapacities to which the horde 
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of unorganized undertakers are driven 
by the unrestricted competition. 

Burial societies and insurance organi- 
zations, as independently studied in these 
investigations, led the investigators to 
essentially the same conclusion. Mr. 
Dowd found them to be numerous and 
helpful in many respects where there was 
no public regulation of burial costs. But 
they were significantly scarce or absent 
where such regulation prevailed.. Mr. 
Barrows found that in 57 per cent of the 
funerals he examined the expenses were 
covered by insurance. He found in New 
York 400 such societies. While con- 
trary to all established notions he found 
“no connection between the amount of 
burial and the amount of insurance”, 
nevertheless he was forced to conclude 
that “insurance undoubtedly makes for 
extra extravagance, is an incentive to 
lavish expenditure, and is kept up for 
the avowed purpose of providing elab- 
orate funerals.” These burial organiza- 
tions, many of which were evidently 
formed for mutual benefit, “cannot be 
said to have any tendency to lessen the 
cost of burial or decrease its hardship.” 
Undertakers, themselves, ate shown to 
have established and controlled such so- 
cieties principally for their own purposes. 
Mr. Dowd also concludes that it is doubt- 
ful whether such funeral insurance or- 
ganizations or burial benefit societies are 
beneficial owing to their tendency to fos- 
ter show. He calls attention to the fact 
that the amounts paid on American in- 
dustrial insurance policies average much 
greater than the average allowed by 
burial societies in Europe. a4 

It is interesting to note the divergence 
of these two investigations in suggesting 
agencies upon which they depend for the 
solution of the intolerable situation which | 
they so vividly describe.. While both of 
them rely upon education in a reasonable 
economy, the New York investigators 
suggest that progress is to be expected 
chiefly through some such voluntary or- 
ganization as a Burial Reform Commit- 
tee, constituted upon a civic, ethical, and 
economic rather than a charitable and 
philanthropic basis; the Illinois inquirer 
confidently hopes to solve this problem 
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by uniform public regulation, made pos- 
sible and supported, of course, by an edu- 
cated public sentiment. 

The next step which both inquiries 
show to be necessary to permanent prog- 
ress is thorough investigation of actual 
conditions in order to obtain authentic 
facts and figures. Mr. Dowd warns us 
that we cannot consider “the figures as 
stated to be altogether trustworthy, as 
showing the actual and accurate charges 
made in ordering burials, for where there 
are no printed schedules, as provided by 
ordinance, and no standard of charges 
fixed for specific services, there are 
abundant opportunities for extortion.” 
The elaborate schedule cards now used, 
in essentially the same form, by social 
workers in New York and Chicago, are 
well adapted to secure the basis of fact 
needed to promote reform in burial cus- 
toms and costs, if they are tactfully, per- 
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sistently and widely used by those who 
are in first hand contact with and have 
the friendly confidence of the families 
who most suffer from excessive funeral 
expenses. To promote the determination 
to regulate the burial of the dead in the 
interest of the living, these two investi- 
gations should be promptly published 
and widely circulated. 

"In this instance, as the New York re- 
port concludes, “the problem is a social 
one and has its roots deep in the customs 
of the people. It is distinctly a move- 
ment for social betterment, and as such 
may well be considered in the program 
of the forces for social betterment to- 
day.” But, as Mr. Dowd very conclu- 
sively demonstrates, we cannot hope for 
success if we stop short of a practical 
and powerful co-operation between the 
churches and the state. 


PUBLIC REGULATION OF THE UNDER- 
TAKING SERVICE IN EUROPE | 


VICTOR VON BOROSINI 
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Few people are more in need of a 
helping hand than those left behind after 
the death of the father or main support 
of the family. Grief-stricken and anx- 
ious about the future, they must make 
arrangements for the funeral of the de- 
ceased, and under the circumstances 
fall an easy prey if the undertaker 
charges for the service all that he thinks 
he can collect. However, he shares the 
profits with the casket manufacturer. 

About a year ago this state of affairs, 
under which especially the foreign pop- 
ulation suffers, was widely discussed ; the 
so-called casket trust was severely criti- 
cised for its hold-up policy, and one of 
the labor unions in Chicago offered to 
furnish caskets at reasonable rates. At 
that time a committee of Chicago’s City 
Club was formed and instructed to inves- 
tigate this whole matter, which had at- 
tracted public attention in different parts 
of the country. T do not know the re- 
sults of this investigation, but, as I had 


recently an opportunity to look up the 
matter in Europe, a brief statement 
of the facts may throw some light on 
the question in the United States. 

For centuries cemeteries had been 
close to the churches and were adminis- 
tered by the church authorities. Mem- 
bers of the guilds were pallbearers when- 
ever death called away one of their asso- 
ciates or a member of his family; all 
other cases were taken care of by a guild 
of pallbearers, whose charges were fixed 
by the city council. The cost of the 
funeral varied according to the pomp; 
a number of assisting priests or minis- 
ters increased the expenses. 

During the last century cities outgrew 
their former limits. Hygienic and san- 
itary theories demand now that the dead 
shall not be buried near the dwellings of 
the living. Many denominations and 
sects had been formed by disintegration 
from the ranks of Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews, The number of people with 
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no church affiliation increased. It be- 
came financially impossible to have a 
cemetery for each sect, and the burial of 
people who did not belong to the great 
religious bodies became quite difficult, as 
there was no place for them. Thus the 
municipalities were forced to acquire 
some suitable outlying land and turn it 
into a municipal public cemetery. 

This tendency has become stronger 
during the last twenty years and we find 
now that the law in all the important 
countries on the European continent 
gives the cities the right to form a muni- 
cipal department for the administration 
of cemeteries and the burial of the dead. 
The degree in which the city has ar- 
ranged this matter varies from simple 
regulation of private companies to a 
competition with the latter or to an ab- 
solute city monopoly. 

This development cannot astonish the 
student of the municipalization move- 
ment in Europe, where services and 
functions which may bring an income 
into the city treasury are, with the con- 
sent of the majority of the citizens, 
taken over by the city. The actual cost 
of the service can then be readily de- 
termined and the tariff can be adjusted 
to meet all possible demands. 

The German poor law requires that 
public paupers must have decent funer- 
als: besides, a city has to bury the un- 
reclaimed bodies of suicides and un- 
identified people. A city like Berlin, 
sith 2,000,000 inhabitants, has to bury 

noe than 4,000 people a year, a service 
whi -h surely needs an organization. 

‘here are auite a number of munici- 
pa! departments, like the city stables and 
ihe park and green-house administration, 
whose services can be used in connection 
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with the disposition of the dead, increas- 
ing chus their efficiency and their eco- 
nomic value. 

The most radical step has been taken in 
Switzerland, where the states, or cantons, 
of Thurgau, Glarus, Basel, Bern, and 
St. Gall, and the city of Bellinzona 
give to every deceased citizen a free 
decent burial, including a simple casket, 
the undertaker’s services, a simple 
hearse, and a coach for the family. Peo- 
ple who want more pomp may have it 
according to a price list, but only muni- 
cipal carriages are allowed to pass 
through the gate of the cemetery. 

As the cantons are nearly independ- 
ent states, we have here a public burial 
at the expense of the state’s budget; 
veneral taxation furnishes the money 
for it. 

Bergen, in Norway, provides not only 
for free burial. but on demand will pay 
for the cremation of the remains. 

Southern Germany could not help be- 
ing influenced by her neighbors’ under- 
takings. and though the cities have not 
espoused the idea introduced by the 
socialists, of free burial for everybody, 
they have so cut down the expenses for 
the average of the poorer classes that the 
charges sometimes hardly cover actual 
costs. On the other hand, a funeral in 
a higher class brings the necessary prof- 
its, so that expenses for paying the in- 
terest and reducing the indebtedness for 
the establishment of the cemetery, for 
wages, and for maintenance may be met 
and a net profit left for the treasury. 
Some years ago the Statistical Bu- 
reau of Stuttgart figured out that 
the per capita increase of expenses in 
Wuertemberg in case everybody were 
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buried free would be from six to twenty- 
one cents. Stuttgart’s budget would have 
needed $21,000 in addition. It found 
that for adults and children under one 
year of age the costs for a funeral varied 
from $9 to $2 in Stuttgart, and from $23 
to $8.50 in Karlsruhe. In the city of 
Reutlingen the costs were not more than 
$5.75, while in Frankfurt they amountec 
to $10. Ten dollars to $12 probably is the 
average cost in Germany for a burial. 
When a city furnishes the casket too, 
which is not always done, only the cheap- 
er grades are furnished by the municipal 
workhouse. The better grades require 
superior workmanship. They are either 
manufactured in municipal shops or fur- 
nished by private agencies which have 
been successful in the bidding. 

The costs of a funeral depend, where 
there are no strict regulations, upon the 
social position of the defunct and the 
efforts of his family to honor him by 
ostentatious display. Age and income, 
and sometimes also the time of the fu- 
neral, serve as a measure in determining 
the costs. 

For our purpose it may be well worth 
while to examine closely some typical 
German city regulations, for instance, 
those of Frankfurt-am-Main. As every- 
where else we find common lots and 
family lots. The former may not be 
used again for a period of fifteen to 
twenty years. A family lot remains un- 
disturbed for a period of thirty years. 
Common lots are free, while family lots 
cost at least $35. If wanted for a long- 
er period, and if in an especially selected 
part of the cemetery, the price is in- 
creased considerably. ; 
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For all the service connected 
with the burial in a common lot 
a maximum of $35 is fixed for 
adults, $25 for children between 
four and fourteen, and $17.50 
for children under four. This 
pays for the undertaker and lay- 
ing out, the casket and putting 
the body in it, transportation t» 
the cemetery and grave, use of 
mortuary and funeral chapel, 
digging and filling of grave. This 
maximum is charged for people 
who have an income of more 
than $1,875. For all others we 
find the following classification : 


INCOMD ADULTS TO FOURTEEN UNDER FOUR 
$1250-$1875 $22.50 $18.75 $12.50 
750- 1250 17.50 12.50 7.50 
375-750 11.25 7.50 - 4.50 
Under 375 7.50 5.00 3.00 


Quite a number of cities, like Fuerth, 
Stuttgart, and Offenbach, for instance. 
do not charge anything for the burial 
of people whose income is less than $162 
a year. The amount of income tax paid 
determines in every case the cost of the 
funeral, and as the tax is almost with- 
out exception honestly paid it is a very 
fair way of classification. Mannheim 
and Freiberg have similar provisions; 
they allow the family, however, a reduc- 
tion of $1.25 to $2.50 where it wishes 
to furnish the casket. 

For more pallbearers, and a more elab- 
orate type of hearse and coaches, extra 
charges are made. On demand, decora- 
tions and flowers are furnished by the 
department, which undertakes the after- 
care of the grave, if the relatives pay 
for it. Private firms are not allowed 
to provide for such wants; either the 
relatives themselves or the municipal de- 
partment must do it. According to the 
present theories of hygiene and sanita- 
tion certain minimum dimensions for 
the graves are stipulated: 


ADULT CHILD 


Length . .....6 feet 6 inches 2 feet 8 inches 
Breadth ......2 feet 8 inches 1 foot 6 inches 
Deptheie erotic 5 feet 6 inches 3 feet 3 inches 


These dimensions are not uniform in 
all the cities, for they depend largely 
upon the kind of soil and its filtration. 

Frankfurt has an undertaker for each 
district, who must give at! the informa- 
tion to the family and report the death 
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at the police station, the record- 
er’s office, and the church. The 
hour for the funeral and all oth- 
er particulars, especially the as- 
sistance of the minister, are 
agreed upon according to the 
wishes of the family. The under- 
taker closes the casket and over- 
sees the transportation to the 
mortuary chapel and_ grave. 
Neither he nor the one who lays 
out the body is allowed to solicit 
or accept any fee or presents. 

Frankfurt goes even farther in 
the undertaking business, for 
bodies are shipped for burial to other 
cities by the same department. This 
is very expensive in Germany, almost 
prohibitive except for the well-to-do. A 
freight car is draped in black, the casket 
put in, then sealed. Three caskets, one 
of wood, one of zinc, and one consist- 
ing of wood or metal, are demanded 
by law. 

In Cassel, with quite a large Jewish 
population, special provisions are made 
for their funerals. The city furnishes 
the coaches and the driver for the hearse, 
which is the property of the synagogue. 
Rates here are higher if the remains 
are removed from the residence after 
eight o’clock in the evening. We find 
there a minute regulation of the charges, 
which are divided between city treasury, 
cemetery department, church, and under- 
taker. 


‘City treasury ADULT orioe 


Hor transport (jon « er». $3.75 
Use of mortuary chapel 50 
Coroners =e 15 
Cemetery Department 
WIGGLE, LCAST ictal sina yo ers 3.00 .40 
RACATSOM ils. p, Acker sides: ie25 -15 
MEIISEORS oe Siero sist els sie 1.50 AGS) 
WAY CLM OUG 25 cho oa cetareners BG By G3) 
HP AIEDCATCLS v.01 toicars se os0) 2s 62 oT 
(COTTIA CE) FS 14 jhe Spree ene 1.50 1.00 


For the funeral of people from out- 
side all the charges are doubled. This 
clause occurs very frequently. We find, 
also, that for people whose remains are 
buried outside the parish or the city, a 
certain minimum fee must be paid into 
the city treasury and into the church 
box. Quite a number of cities have 
adopted this rule. 

In Cologne only the Catholics are ai- 


lowed to use the municipal cemetery and. 


service; Jews and Protestants make use 
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MUNICIPAL CEMETERY IN GENOA. 
of private companies for their inter- 


ments. The city had a net profit of 
$21,000 from the cemetery. Where, as in 
Dresden, for instance, private companies 
compete with the municipal burial ser- 
vice, they have been beneficially regu- 
lated. ‘Lhe city loses no opportunity to 
advertise; one finds the poster at every 
police station. The undertakers must 
tell people about this municipal service 
whenever they are called in. In Wei- 
mar almost all the dead are buried by 
the city; in Magdeburg, 2,800 out of 
4,500. ates are fixed here according 
to the length of the casket and income. 
To increase the use of the mortuary 
chapel the lot costs $15 more, if remains 
are not deposited at the chapel forty- 
eight hours after death has occurred. 
If one considers that not I per cent 
of Berlin’s population live in houses of 
their own, and that 50 per cent live 
in two rooms or less, the general neces- 
sity for the enforced use of these chap- 
els, from a sanitary point of view, will 
be seen; these conditions exist all over 
the country. The cost for a funeral in 
a common lot varies from $16.75 to $1.50 
for a child, not including the price of 
the casket. Twelve different types of 
hearses and conveyances can be. chosen 
from a detailed price list, enough to 
satisfy every taste. If the interment 
takes place in another than the muni- 
cipal cemetery, $7.50 must be paid into 
the treasury. After paying all expenses 
Madgeburg made a net profit of 5.5 per 
cent on the investment. A workingman’s 
family receives from the obligatory sick 
funds from twenty to forty times his 
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daily wage for burial money. For death 
by accident, at least one-fifteenth of the 
yearly wage is paid. In many cases pro- 
visions are also made for the funeral 
of a member of his family. 

In France a law of December, 1904, 
gave to the communities the absolute 
monopoly of the undertaking business, 
as well as the administration of ceim- 
eteries, which services until then were 
administered by the churches and _pri- 
vate undertaking firms. The only ex- 
emption is that people may furnish cask- 
ets if they so choose, but the city is en- 
titled to collection of damages from per- 
sons not using her products. Paris is in the 
casket business, but it is not bringing in 
very much. The French law, in contrast 
to the German custom, allows neither a 
regulation of price according to income, 
nor an increase of charges for people 
who have no legal residence in the town. 
Creed, public opinion, social position, or 
race must not be reasons for differential 
treatment. Of course the tariff shows 
different grades. Algiers also has an 
absolute monopoly. Where cities have 
not yet taken charge of the service, it 
is awarded to the highest bidder for a 
year, but undertaking firms must accept 
hard terms, allowing in Lyons 50 per 
cent, in Valenciennes 56 per cent rebate 
on the catalog prices to the city. In no 
case may a religious association take care 
of the undertaking business. The tariff 
of Toulouse forbids any fees or pres- 
ents to the city employes connected with 
this service. We find four classes of 


funerals: 
OvreR ‘TWELVE. UNDER TWHRLYVE. 
60.00 $10.00 
-00 3,20 
9.00 1.80 
4.00 1.20 


‘The Italian law permits likewise that 
the communities take charge of this ser- 
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vice. Rome has municipalized the trans- 
portation of the remains, a practice 
which has not been very successful. 

Public opinion all over Europe holds 
that municipalization has had beneficial — 
results for the public. The income de- 
cides the minimum rate. Funerals have 
become more uniform and less external 
pomp is shown. Why should Ameri- 
can cities not follow the example of 
Europe? 

I believe that the inmates of city work- 
houses could, with great profit for the 
city and for the prisoners, be made to 
learn the making of cheap-grade caskets 
without any fear of opposition by the 
unions. The county charged with 
burying its poor could easily come 
to an understanding with the city, 
which would give the inmates of the 
workhouse a useful occupation. The ef- 
fect on undertakers and casket manu- 
facturers might be quite beneficial; I 
do not think that they would like to see 
a public commission investigating their 
charges, though it would be possible in 
many instances for the federal govern- 
ment to do so on the ground of inter- 
state business. Above all, the establish- 
ment of rates seems to be necessary; in 
addition to their publication, they should 
be posted in a conspicuous place in the 
offices. Undertakers give as reasons for 
exorbitant rates: the great hazard of 
their trade, its seasonal character, and. 
the uncertainty of collecting all their bills. 
The public would profit by the estab- 
lishment of fixed rates and their pub- 
lication, but above all, by a better un- 
Not the 
number of carriages, flowers, and 
wreaths honor a dead person, but the 
esteem in which his memory ‘is held. 
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TO STANDARDIZE 
HOME PRODUCTS 


After a summer spent in the country, 
many people, who are regreting that it 
will be difficult or impossible for them to 
get in the city some of the home-made 
products which they have been enjoying, 
may be interested in the proposed revival 
of home crafts by standardization. The 
’ National Home Products League is the 
sponsor for this scheme. The argument 
is that in every community there are peo- 
ple who make in the home useful and 
artistic articles from the sale of which 
they could earn a good living, provided 
there were only an organized market for 
such products. One way which has been 
» proposed to accomplish this is to es- 
tablish in each community a co-operative 
store for the sale of such goods. By ex- 
change with similar stores in other com- 
munities any over-supply of products, it 
is thought, could be marketed. 

The demand for home-made products, 
particularly in the case of food, is un- 
deniably strong. The superiority of food 
products carefully manufactured in small 
quantities in the home, and from fresh 
stock grown on the premises, has been 
such as to make the mouths of many 
city epicureans water. The National 
Home Products League also believes that 
the cost of production of food articles in 
the home is less than it is in the factory, 
because much of the time and labor used 
would otherwise go to waste. The far- 
mer, too, if he were a manufacturer as 
well as a producer, would from the double 
profit grow more prosperous. This it is 
urged might check the abandonment of 
farms in the East. 

If all this is true, why have the great 
packing houses and other firms secured 
such a grip upon the markets? The an- 
swer of the league is that the primary 
requirement of trade conditions is for a 
steady and sure supply of a uniform 
standard quality, whereas in the past each 
family produced its goods by its own 
recipe and there was no machinery, as 
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in the great manufactories that have de- 
veloped, for insuring a steady depend- 
able supply. To overcome this difficulty 
it is suggested that county, state, and 
national conventions could be held at 
which market conditions could be dis- 
cussed and rules and regulations estab- 
lished for producing articles in thousands 
of independent homes under uniform 
recipes and packed in a uniform way. 
As evidence of the possibilities for such 
a scheme there is cited the successful 
sale, through the co-operation of the 
Woman’s Exchange of New Orleans, of 
the cottonades woven by the Acadians 
in Louisianna, descendants of those ex- 
pelled from Nova Scotia. The product 
is all inspected and measured and 
inferior work discarded. Other suc- 
cessful ventures are the Log Cabin 
Settlement in Asheville, N. C., which 
manufactures coverlets and rugs, and 
the Berea Fireside Industries, among 
the products of which, besides coverlets 
and blankets, are chairs, saddles, axes, 
axe-handles, wooden plates, forks, spoons, 
and baskets. In New Hampshire, at 
Pequaket, Carroll County, there is a 
prosperous rug-making business, and on 
Cape Cod a flourishing co-operative in- 
dustry in making and marketing cran- 
berry sauce. So successful has this last 
venture been that it became necessary to 
hire a secretary to answer inquiries from 
other parts of the country, from people 
who were anxious to start similar co- 
operative home products associations. 
Maurice L. Jacobson, who was a mem- 
ber of the recent industrial commission 
sent by the United States to France, and 
who has been in charge of economic in- 
vestigations for the government, says 
that the movement if guided by capable 
leaders will appeal to “middle-class senti- 
ment” with almost irresistible momen- 
tum. The government finds that house- 
wives in many sections are engaged in 
the manufacture of commodities for the 
market, as a result of the interest arous- 
ed by various educators who have gone 
into the work as a matter of sentiment. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF 
BRITISH STRIKE 

Less than a year ago, THE SURVEY 
gave a brief account of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Welsh miners with the work- 
ings of the Conciliation Boards, which 
made them throw aside their leaders’ 
counsels, repudiate agreements that still 
had time to run, and come out on strike.t 
There was demonstrated then a new 
spirit in the English labor movement— 
what one of the London papers recently 
called a “disciplined mob spirit.” About 
’ three months ago Tom Mann and Ben 
Tillett, secretary of the Dockers’ Union, 
reorganized the International Transport 
Workers’ Federation—composed of some 
twenty unions and covering all transpor- 
tation except steam railways—so that the 
component unions had an organic rela- 
tion to one another. The first test of the 
new amalgamation was the seamen’s 
srike, which ended over a month ago. 
During this strike the principle was put 
into practice, tentatively, that in case of 
the strike of one group all allied groups 
should go out sympathetically, at the 
same time formulating demands of their 
own, and that no group should return to 
work till all were satisfied. 


THE TWO WEEKS’ 
GENERAL STRIKE 


The recent series of strikes ending 
with the agreement of August 19 put 
to the test this new principle of class 
as against craft solidarity. The strikes, 
which began in the first week in August 
with the walk-out of the London dock- 
ers, did not end till after a general walk- 
out of railway servants throughout the 
United Kingdom. The situation pro- 
duced has been characterized by the 
London Times as the most serious labor 
trouble in English industrial history. 

The London dockers’ trouble goes 
back to the seamen’s strike, as in the 
settlement of this dispute the question of 
a penny-an-hour’s increase in the wages 
of one group of dockers was left to ar- 
bitration, Disregarding their more con- 
servative leaders, but supported by Til- 
lett and Harry Gosling, secretary of the 
federation of transport workers, the men 

+TuHn Survuy, November 12, 1910. 
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decided not to await the result of arbi- 
tration but to strike for the additional 
penny and also for one shilling pay for 
over-time and for a meal-time pay. Im- 
mediately following the dockers, the 
coalers, porters, lighters, bargemen, and 
the carmen hauling goods from the sta- 
tions and wharves came out, with the 
result that transportation was tied up, 
food prices rose, and the papers com- 
mented upon the fact that for the mo- 
ment Ben Tillett was master of England. 

To representatives of dealers and of 
middle-class organizations who waited 
upon him clamoring of impending starva- — 
tion for England, Tillett replied: “We 
care as little for their food as they care 
for ours.” That the starvation feared 
was, as Tillett stated, that of well-fed 
England is seemingly borne out by the 
comment of the London Daily News: 
“Discomfort in the West End has meant 
suffering in the East. Yet while the 
West grumbles the East is still cheerful 
and courageous, as the mass of the work- 
ers are not only in sympathy with the 
strikers, but willing to suffer with them.” 

On August 7 at a meeting at Trafalgar 
Square, Gosling was able to announce 
that the arbitrator of the Board of Trade 
had awarded the dockers their demands. 
Tillett followed this with the reminder 
that by the new constitution of the federa- 
tion no group was to go back to work 
until all those on strike were satisfied. 
In rapid succession the demands of the 
other groups were conceded. The coal- 
ers got a revision of their wage tariff 
and the payment of their fares when sent 
to a distance from the wharf to wark; 
the lighters and barge-men got a shorter 
work-day and pay for time spent in going 
to work at a distance; stevedors, meal- 
time pay and double pay for holidays; 
and the carmen, shorter hours and min- 
imum pay, depending on the kind of cart 
driven, of thirty or forty shillings. By 
August 13, Gosling could announce that 
the workers had succeeded in what he 
termed the greatest act in the labor his- 
tory of the world. 

In contrast with the recent coronation 
of the king, Tillett characterized the 
successful strike of these transport work- 
ers as the Coronation of Manhood. With 
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the beginning of the strike the govern- 
ment had called out troops, but Tillett 
had strongly urged no “hooliganism”— 
qualifying this, however, by the state- 
ment that if fighting became necessary 
he would throw in his life with the rest. 
“The behavior of the strikers.” says the 
Daily Chronicle on August 14, “has been 
exemplary.”’ 


THE STRIKE SPREADS 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND 


The London transportation workers 
were thus satisfied, the new principle had 
worked to perfection, and all the groups 
that had left together had gone back to- 
gether. But the strike fever had spread. 
In London and other parts of the coun- 
try, groups of women-workers in various 
factory trades had come out, to return 
within a short time, satisfied. At Cardiff, 
Hull, Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Bristol, and other cities of England, Ire- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, workers were 
out. On August 13 the street railway 
employes of London and the employes 
at the railway stations struck; at Glas- 
gow, too, the street railway men struck, 


and at Liverpool this group and the~ 


dockers, in sympathy. Liverpool became 
the scene of battle for several days be- 
tween the strikers and the police and 
soldiers. On August 17, a general strike 
on all the railroads throughout the king- 
dom was called by the Amalgamated 
Society of Railroad Servants, in defiance 
of the conservative among their leaders, 
on the two questions of wages and the 
conciliation boards. Dissatisfaction with 
the awards and above all with the delays 
of these boards—which a representative 
of the men called “an iron band around 
the workers’ necks”—had, it may be re- 
membered, almost brought the railway 
men out at the time of the Welsh miners’ 
strike. Though the railway servants 
. were not, as has been said, affiliated with 

the Transport Workers’ Federation, the 
latter body prepared, under the direc- 
tion of Tom Mann, to go out sympa- 
thetically, this time on a national scale, 
the railway men promising to observe the 
federation’s rule of no return to work 
on the part of any group until all groups 
were satisfied. The government’s offer 
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Satterfield in Marion, Ind., Ohronicle. 
THE PIPE OF PEACE. 


of a royal commission of investigation of 
the conciliation boards was refused by 
the union, which called attention to the 
fact that it had repeatedly applied un- 
successfully to both Board of Trade arid 
Parliament for such investigation. 

Fearing or at least disliking again to 
call out the troops against the laboring 
population on whose representatives the 
Liberal government relies for parliamen- 
tary support, the administration made 
such concessions to the demands of the 
railway companies for government sup- 
port of legislation increasing railway 
rates that the companies agreed to a 
general increase in wages and an over- 
hauling of the conciliation board scheme. 
On this basis the general strike was call- 
ed off August 19, though the country is 
still full of uneasiness. 


ENGLISH STRIKE 
AND THE FUTURE 


A machinery for rapid and repeated 
strikes, based upon a form of solidarity 
that is almost irresistible, has been estab- 
lished. The Daily Telegraph reports that 
a further amalgamation is under way, in- 
cluding the Transport Workers’ Federa- 
tion and some ten other bodies of labor- 
ers, for the most part unskilled. Such 
a body in co-operation with the railway 
workers would be an army, and as the 
seamen’s success is the underlying cause 
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of this strike, so the success of the pres- 
ent strike may lead to further trials of 
strength. The ship owners of Liverpool 
urged the corporation of that city not to 
yield to the street railway men’s de- 
mands on the ground that they and their 
own workers will ask for more, the more 
they get. The London Times declared 
editorially: “If the idea is encouraged 
that seamen, dockers, carters, and the 
rest have only to strike together to get 
what they want, they may be tempted to 
try again.” Months ago Tom Mann, 
writing in the International Socialist Re- 
view, outlined a plan of successive strikes 
for specific demands, the first to be the 
progressive shortening of hours, to do 
away with over-work on the one hand 
and unemployment on the other. This 
was to be followed by other demands, 
with no compromise until each was 
granted. Since the settlement of August 
19 the workers have shown a willingness 
to come out again in case of violation or 
fear of violation of agreement. In Eng- 
land and America conservative papers 
are predicting revolutionary possibilities 
from this possible policy of progressively 
asking for more and more. 


THE NEW MASSACHUSETTS 
HOMESTEAD COMMISSION 


Massachusetts has taken the second 
step in a housing reform that begins at 
the very bottom. The Homestead Com- 
mission, created by the last legislature, 
has been appointed by Governor Foss 
and has begun the collection of the body 
of material upon which it will base its 
recommendation for the granting of 
state aid to workmen in establishing 
homes in the country. Though a per- 
manent commission, its present task is 
the drafting of bills in some way apply- 
ing the money or the credit of the state 
to the establishment of homesteads for 
workmen in the suburbs of cities and 
towns. The scope of the present investi- 
gation is to be wide: Belgian, German, 
English, Australian, and the fragmentary 
American experience is to be studied. 
The difficulties of the situation are great, 
for ruling interpretations of the constitu- 
tion are far from friendly. Nothing of 
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the kind, at least upon a broad scale, has 
yet been done in the United States, and 
the paternalism of the project is likely to 
be urged by the more conservative ele- 
ment in the General Court as an objec- 
tion. On the other hand, the co-opera- 
tive banks, insurance and savings banks, 
and some phases of the care of dependent 
and delinquent children offer precedent. 
There is, also, a strong public sentiment 
of several years’ growth in favor of lib- 
eral state aid for workmen’s homes. 

The creation of the commission fol- 
lowed six years or more of effort. Plan 
after plan has been prepared for the 
consideration of the Legislature, but 
every time the result has been negative. 
None of the individuals or groups inter- 
ested have seemed able to acquire suffi- 
ciently broad information to agree upon 
a practicable recommendation. - Conse- 
quently, there was established this com- 
mission, representing many points of 
view and having facilities for extended 
investigation. It was made permanent, 
with the assumption, in the Legislature 
and elsewhere, that Massachusetts would 
surely sometime, somehow, help work- 
men in acquiring homes of their own ad- 
jacent to the cities where they work. 
Many of the backers of the project have 
hoped that it would work out in such a 
way that the homesteads would be large 
enough so that the families, under the 
expert direction furnished by the state, 
could always raise a portion of their own 
food and when wages stopped manage 
to live in fair comfort from the products 
of their own land. Insurance, to protect 
the family until the title to the homestead 
is clear, also occupies its place in the 
preliminary plans. An important ques- 
tion which has already arisen is whether 
or not, through the agency of the com- 
mission, the workman whose labor the 
city does not really need can be put to 
work on the farm where he is often 
badly wanted. 

The members appointed by the gover- 
nor are Eva W. White, head of Eliza- 
beth Peabody House, Boston; Henry 
Sterling, veteran labor leader of Med- 
ford; and Warren Dunham Foster, de- 
partment editor of the Youth's Com- 
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panion. The state officials who serve 
ex officio are Charles F. Gettemy, di- 
~ rector of the bureau of statistics; Arthur 
B. Chapin, bank commissioner; Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, president of the agricul- 
tural college; and one member of the 
state board of health, yet to be chosen 
by that body. 

THE AMENIA 

BERD. DAY 

A year ago we noticed at some length 
an experiment in rural recreation under- 
taken by one of the small towns of Dut- 
chess County, New York. The suc- 
cess of the first Amenia Field Day and 
Home Celebration, which attracted be- 
tween three and four thousand people, 
was repeated this year; and the attend- 
ance has been estimated at five thousand. 
But it is not the attendance which gives 
distinction to the Amenia Field Day: its 
essential features are that it is the result 
of a conscious attempt to add to the so- 
cial attractiveness of country life and 
that it is an experiment in co-operative 
recreation. The people of Amenia or- 
ganized and ran the affair; it was sup- 
ported by the united effort of the whole 
community. 

The Amenia Field Day was planned as 
a substitute for the commercialized fair 
to which Dean Bailey of the Cornell 
School of Agriculture has been paying 
his compliments recently. It aimed to 
provide a day of pleasure for all residing 
in Dutchess County—though contestants 
in the games were limited to those living 
outside the city limits of Poughkeepsie— 
without fakirs or gambling, without vul- 
gar side-shows, and without admission 
fees or any other charges. 

The principles of the first field day as 
printed on the program follow: 

1. You have got to make the country as 
attractive socially as the city if you want to 
keep the young folks on the farms. 

2. There’s a good deal of work in the coun- 
try, but most of our boys and girls have for- 
gotten how to play. 

3. Baseball is a splendid game, but it isn’t 
the only one. Every healthy boy should be 
interested in at least half-a-dozen others. 


Don’t merely watch others play games; play 
them yourself ! 


This year three more were added: 


1THE Survey, September 17, 1910. 
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4. You can’t drink strong drink and be an 
athlete. Get your boys interested in honest and 
healthy sports, and save them from drink and 
dissipation. 

5. Contests and competitions are not the 
“The strong compete and grow 
stronger; the weak look on and grow weaker.” 
The main thing is PLAY. Learn the great 
lesson that play is just as necessary for your 
sons as work. 

6. The community should help to run its 
own recreations. Its festivals should be, not 
only FOR the people, but OF and BY the 
people. 

The events constituting the Amenia 
Field Day and Home Celebration were 
as follows: 

A parade in the morning with prizes for the 
most beautifully decorated farm-wagon, car- 
riage, and automobile; a picnic luncheon; a 
field day with dancing, athletic games, and en- 
tertainments in a large tent on the grounds; a 
baseball game between Amenia and Millbrook; 
and, in the evening, fire-works. 

The success of the movement has al 
ready borne fruit, for the adjoining town 
of Dover, under the inspiration of 
its neighbor, has made its first experi- 
ment in the field of co-operative recrea- 
tion. Field days such as these tend to 
rekindle the good will, co-operation, and 
kindliness of former times, and promote 
among the young a spirit of wholesome 
open-air sport. 


TO PAY BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 


The section of the proposed new char- 
ter for New York city which substitutes 
a board of seven salaried members for 
the present large unpaid Board of Edu- 
cation is arousing strong opposition. The 
present board consists of forty-six mem- 
bers. The measure providing for its re- 
duction in size is credited to Mayor Gay- 
nor, who may have been influenced by 
the fact that James Creelman, a personal 
friend, whom he appointed to the board 
of education, resigned because in his 
judgment he found it too unwieldly for 
the efficient. conduct of business. 

The Public Education Association has 
marshalled the opinions of forty-three 
college presidents and commissioners of 
education who disapprove of the change. 
Among these are Presidents Hadley of 
Yale, Hutchins of Michigan, Lowell of 
Harvard, Butler of Columbia, James of 
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Illinois, Garfield of Williams, Taylor of 
Vassar, Remsen of Johns Hopkins, Swain 
of Swarthmore, and Pritchard of the 
Carnegie Foundation. The superintend- 
ents of the schools of the state of Penn- 
sylvania and of Cincinnati and of Kansas 
City, as well as Ex-Presidents Low of 
Columbia and Eliot of Harvard, also 
condemn the proposed paid board of edu- 
cation. Seth Low presented a brief of 
the Public Education Association, sum- 
marizing the objections, at the hearing 
before the Joint Cities Committee of the 
Legislature. 

The present board opposes any reduc- 
tion in its size, claiming that there would 
be too much work for a few men, but 
the feature to which there is the strong- 
est opposition is that for the payment of 
the members. This, it is said, will make 
the positions on the board attractive 
“plums” for politicians, instead of places 
to which public-spirited and qualified citi- 
zens would aspire as an honor. 

A number of those who have expressed 
their objection to the salaried board of 
education would favor the plan if the 
board were to be unpaid. The opinion 
of President Pritchard of the Carnegie 
Foundation is typical of that of many 
educational authorities: 

I am inclined to believe that those who ad- 
vocate a paid board have confused the matter 
of government with the question of adminis- 
tration. In our better colleges the governing 
board is an unpaid body. Its function is to 
choose competent executives and then to 
stand back of their execution with their coun- 
sel, their help, and their criticism, but to leave 
to these trained executives the details and the 
responsibility of administration. A paid 
board, on the other hand, would, I believe, in- 
evitably seek to take into its hands the actual 
administration of the school system, which is 


the function of the superintendent of schools 
and his associates. 


According to Mrs. Frank H. Cothern, 
who was secretary of the commission ap- 
pointed by Mayor Gaynor to report upon 
the salaries of the teachers, the fifty-two 
cities which rank next to New York in 
population have reduced in size their 
boards of education, until now they have 
an average of seventeen members. If 
New York establishes a paid board of 
seven, impetus will be given not only to 
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the tendency, which is spreading, to have 
small boards of education, but to the 
custom of paying members, which as 
yet has been considered politic in but 
few places. 


PLAN TO CHECK 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Industrial Commission of Wiscon- 
sin recently engaged William M. Leiser- 
son to make an investigation of the free 
employment offices in Milwaukee, La 
Crosse, Oshkosh, and Superior. His re- 
port, just filed, deals with existing condi- 
tions and also makes important recom- 
mendations. 

Among other things, Mr. Leiserson 
found that the four state free employ- 
ment offices had not been doing entirely 
effective work. This is true, he says, 
mainly because of lack of funds. While 
Wisconsin has been spending $5,000 a 
year upon this work, Minnesota, with but 
three offices (St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Duluth), spends $10,000; Massachusetts 
$20,000, and Illinois $45,000. The pre- 
diction is made that an appropriation of 
$15,000 would greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of the present efforts. 

Assuming that the state has adopted a 
policy of assisting the employer to find 
help and the man to find a job, Mr. Lei- 
serson has worked out a comprehensive 
enlargement of the plan. He says: 

The law requires the cities in which free 
employment bureaus are located to equip and 
furnish the offices and pay the rent. While 
the officials in each town state that the bureaus 
are needed in their communities, they have 
spent but little money for rent and for fur- 
nishing the offices, with the result that the 
quarters are in each case small and unsuitable 
for the work. . . . The lack of funds has 
prevented the offices from advertising, from 
soliciting business in other ways, and from 
having all the help that is needed to carry on 
the work, there being but one person to attend 
to each office. The result has been that few 
employers and only unskilled laborers have 
patronized these employment bureaus, and the 
number of the latter has been very small com- 
pared to the total seeking employment during 
the year. This business, like every other, re- 
quires a man at its head who will push it and 
bring it before the public in order to be suc- 
cessful. : 

Mr. Leiserson’s recommendations are 
as follows: 
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That the Industrial Commission organize 4 
bureau of employment and unemployment 
which shall reorganize and conduct the four 
free employment offices, establish branches in 
other parts of the state as they are needed, 
and act as a clearing house for the operations 
ps the various offices. . . . Its duties should 

e: 


1. To establish and maintain free employ- 
ment offices; and it is recommended that the 
city officials should be induced to spend: more 
money for rent and equipmennt. 


2. The bureau of employment and unem- 
ployment should also license, regulate, and su- 
pervise the work of the private employment 
agencies. These should be required to keep 
books of a prescribed form which will show 
clearly all their transactions, and they should 
be compelled to make monthly reports. 


3. In connection with the free employment 
offices should be conducted a bureau of infor- 
mation which will list all the opportunities for 
settlement on the land and bring them to the 
notice of working-people who wish to buy 
small holdings. 


4. The bureau of employment and unem- 
ployment should co-operate with the schools 
and attempt to reduce the over-supply of un- 
skilled laborers by directing children into 
promising skilled employments. . . . The schools 
will have the records of the aptitudes of the 
children, and the employment offices will at- 
tempt te place them in positions to learn the 
trades they are best fitted for. 


5. The reports from the free employment 
offices, from private agencies, and from cor- 
respondence throughout should be compiled 
and published in a compact and interesting 
form every month in a bulletin to be called 
The Labor Market in Wisconsin. . . . 


6. The bureau of employment and unem- 
ployment should seek the aid of state and local 
authorities to reduce unemployment by saving 
as much as possible of the public work for 
those periods when private employment is least 
active. 

7. It should co-operate with the authorities 
in charge of industrial education to reduce 
idleness by providing agricultural and indus- 
trial training for vagrants. 

8. It should aid labor organizations in devis- 
ing and operating systems of insurance against 
unemployment. 

9. It should carry out Chapter 453, Laws of 
IolI, relating to investigation and publication 
of unfair and unjust contracts between em- 
ployers and employes. 

10. It should be authorized to conduct in- 
vestigations into the extent and causes of un- 


employment and the remedies adopted in other’ 


states and communities, and it should devise 
methods of avoiding unemployment, providing 
employment, and preventing distress from in- 
voluntary idleness. 


Steps are being taken towards putting 
the plan through. 
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A CHILD MURDERER 
ISABEL C. BARROWS 


Thinking people are shocked that a 
boy of fifteen should have been con- 
demned to be hanged. Yet the state’ of 
Arkansas has a wayward and guilty lad 
in her prison today who was condemned 
to be hanged on September 8. At first a 
re-trial seems to have been refused, 
but more recently the Supreme Court, 
to which the case has been appealed, has 
granted a stay of the execution. The 
governor has received many letters, but 
the case until the court acts is not 
before him for the exercise of his 
power to pardon. The prosecution 
claims the boy is nineteen years 
old but it seems to be established 
that he is but fifteen, and it is not 
thought that he will be executed. The 
facts seem to be as follows: Earl Gil- 
christ, a Negro boy of fifteen, was con- 
victed of murder in the first degree for 
the killing of Will Longley, another Ne- 
ero, June 4, in a street fight. Accord- 
ing to Arkansas law, no child under 
twelve can be convicted of murder. Be- 
tween twelve and fourteen children are 
amenable to the law and over fifteen they 
are subject to the extreme penalty. 

It would be to the utter disgrace of Ar- 
kansas, and so to our disgrace as a coun- 
try, if such a child should be hanged for 
murder, no matter how bad he may be. 
Such cases emphasize the need of an in- 
determinate sentence. A boy of such un- 
bridled passion ought not to be at large 
among his mates. He needs discipline 
and training and he should be placed 
where he will receive this training. It 
may take years. It may be that he is not 
wholly normal, for the newspaper reports 
say he seems indifferent to his fate. In 
any case the state has a much higher duty 
toward its delinquent and, if they may be 
so called, criminal children than to kill 
them off. Here is the opportunity for 
Arkansas, following the lead of other 
southern states, to reform her penal law. 
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THE SMALL HOUSE AND 
THE ENGLISH TOWN 
PLANNER’ 


RAYMOND UNWIN 


London 


Mr. Veiller, in the paper he read be- 
fore the City Planning Conference re- 
cently held at Philadelphia, took the po- 
sition that city planning could only in a 
comparatively minor degree affect the 
housing problem, which he regarded 
primarily as a matter of sanitary regu- 
lation. He did not, however, long main- 
tain this stand with much force; for he 
admitted that city planning regulated the 
depth of the building plot, the height of 
the buildings, and the treatment of the 
back alleys, three matters which are 
somewhat fundamental. Further, Mr. 
Veiller attributed many of the chief evils 
connected with housing to the system of 
planning which gives one depth of build- 
ing plot for all purposes, and that a 
depth which Mr. Veiller considers too 
great for the purpose of housing families 
of the industrial classes; because it al- 
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lows the owner who has no regard for 
the health of his tenants to erect upon 
the’ plot buildings of excessive depth, 
having rooms in the center which are not 
properly lighted or ventilated. Mr. Veil- 
ler suggested that in America the only 
practical way to prevent this would be to 
lay out the streets for such dwel- 
lings with plots only twenty-five or thirty 
feet deep, so that it would not be pos- 
sible to build houses more than two 
rooms deep. 

Mr. Veiller makes this suggestion in 
all seriousness as the result of a wide ex- 
perience of the housing problem, but to 
an Englishman his suggestion sounds 
like an absolute counsel of despair! As 
it is exactly opposed to the English 
methods of dealing with the problem I 
would ask housing reformers to hesitate 
before adopting it, and to consider well 
whether some alternative is not possible. 

The problem appears to be this. Pres- 
sure of population and rise in the price 
of land tempts the owner to crowd upon 
it more buildings, and particularly build- 
ings in the rear of the original ones; 


1One feature of the city planning conference at 
Philadelphia in the spring was the seeming diverg- 
ence in experience and emphasis, both as to prac- 
ticable household standards and as to municipal 
control over real-estate, between spokesmen for 
the English town-planners and representatives of 
the group of Americans most directly concerned 
in the sanitary aspects of the housing problem. 
Lawrence Veiller, secretary of the National Hous- 
ing Association, read a paper on Buildings in Re- 
lation to Street and Site, which has been published 
in full in the Real Estate Record and Guide, in 
the American Contractor, and in Oity Life and 
Municipal Facts. As secretary of the New York 
Tenement House Commission, and first deputy 
commissioner of the Municipal Tenement House 
Department in its initial administration, Mr. Veil- 
ler became the recognized expert in this field. He 
largely moulded the law and methods of enforce- 
ment through which the most exaggerated housing 
problem in America, if not in the world, has been 
kept within bounds—that of Manhattan with its 
six- and seven-story tenements—and upon which 
the regulations of other American cities have large- 
ly been patterned. It was, however, the Phila- 
delphia plan, slightly modified, of continuous rows 
of small houses, two rooms deep, which Mr. Veil- 
ler advocated in this address, putting it forward 
as part of the establishment of a “rational zone 
system.’’ It should be said that in an address 
delivered a week later in Philadelphia, Mr. Veiller 
explained that for privately owned, privately con- 
trolled back yards he would substitute community- 
owned and -controlled open spaces at the‘ rear of 
the houses, a park in effect, with trees, grass, 
shrubbery, and so forth in lieu of accumulations 
of old mattresses, tin cans, and rubbish. He had 
meant this continuous open way by the term 
“street,’’ thus leading to a misapprehension as to 
that point in his program. 

In response to a request from TH Survry at 
the time of the conference, Raymond Unwin states 
the position of the English town planners, with 
Mr. Veiller’s first address as his text. Mr. Unwin 
is the recognized leader of the town planning move- 


ment in Hngland, the designer and builder of the 
garden cities of Letchworth, Earswick, and Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburbs. He is probably best known 
by his work in the laying out of the first garden 
eity, Letchworth, seven years ago, which has 
in its essential principles been the model for 
seventeen more in England. 

In introducing Mr. Unwin to Americans, a 
friend writes: “For the past fifteen years, Mr. 
Unwin has devoted himself to educating the British 
public to the possibilities that lie in creating new 
centres of population on unused land in the coun- 
try, where it is practicable .o plan and build 
homes at moderate cost for the working people, 
now badly housed in overcrowded cities. As a fol- 
lower of Ruskin and Morris, striving to create soc- 
ial and economic conditions that would make pos- 
sible once more the unty of art ana labor, the at- 
tainment of beauty and harmony in the common 
life of all, Unwin, with the ‘soul of an artist and 
the zeal of a reformer, kept up his educational 
work year after year. Meanwhile, he designed 
and laid out private estates and built houses all 
over England which embodied his conceptions. 

“At length his opportunity came. Ebenezer How- 
ard’s book, Garden Cities of Tomorrow, published 
a dozen years ago, bore fruit in the attempt to 
construct the first garden city. Unwin’s plan, sub- 
mitted in open competition with a host of others, 
was accepted, and he was commissioned to design 
and carry out the work of creating Letchworth. 
It was often necessary for him to make a stand- 
up fight with those in authority in order to have 
his plans carried out without emasculation. He 
was so loyal to his ideals, so unswerving in the 
application of his artistic and technical prin- 
ciples, that he would brook no interference by 
incompetent meddlers. The result was the most 
beautiful and successful village of ideal homes 
now permanently established. The commission to 
lay out Hampstead Garden Suburbs was also won 
by Mr. Unwin in open competition. This garden 
suburb has been created on lands purchased from 
Hton College, and the authorities have cooperated 
to make the undertaking a success.” 
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and this is done to such an extent that 
light and air are entirely excluded from 
many of the rooms. 

In England, this difficulty is met by re- 
quiring a certain amount of open space 
to be left both at the front and rear 
of all buildings, and in addition requir- 
ing that every living-room shall have a 
window or windows overlooking one or 
other of these open spaces of an aggre- 
gate area of one-tenth of the floor space. 
Mr. Veiller suggested that the English 
people are a more docile race and that 
the American people would not submit 
to such regulations, but as an alternative 
he proposes that the city shall plan the 
areas required for industrial dwellings 
with plots only twenty-five or thirty feet 
deep, to prevent anybody building upon 
them dwellings more than two rooms 
deep. By this means occupants would be 
prevented also from having any yard or 
garden attached to their houses, or any 
scrap of open ground upon which their 
children might play; in addition, this ar- 
rangement would require double the 
number of streets, and even if the inter- 
mediate streets were only lightly paved, 
the increase of expense would be very 
great. I do not know what Mr. Veiller’s 
ideas of a docile people are, but I can- 
not imagine any people more docile than 
those who would submit to such a sug- 
gestion as he makes. The particular 
problem is typical of many; the owners 
of certain properties have abused the 
powers which their ownership gives 
them, and have overcrowded their lands 
or built stables, pig-sties, or “shacks” of 
one sort or another at the backs of the 
lots, to such an extent as to render the 
dwellings unfit for human habitation. !t 
is felt that in one way or another an 
end must be put to this abuse. Mr. 
Veiller’s suggestion means, it seems to 
me, that the unscrupulous owners should 
be allowed to coerce all the members of 
the community to the extent of depriv- 
ing them of any yard, garden, or open 
space attached to their houses, in order 
that the opportunity which these owners 
had of overcrowding their lots may be 
taken away without the appearance of 
regulating their control: Surely this is 
exactly the wrong way to set to work. It 

is the wrong group of people which is to 
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be restrained. Great hardship, incon- 
venience, and much additional expense is 
to be thrown upon those who have not 
abused their opportunities, in order to 
prevent those who have from continuing 
the abuse. Would not the obvious way be 
to put a reasonable restraint upon ex- 
cessive building? Not to deprive the 
whole of the people of their yards, but 
to see that none of those yards are built 
upon? This would be to apply the re- 
straint to those who are creating the 
abuse by making them do the right 
thing: instead of applying the restraint 
to those who are doing the right, and 
making them do a wrong thing because 
it will be a little less wrong than the 
abuse. 

If the housing problem in American 
cities is to be solved, and solved it must 
be if the American race is to be main- 
tained in a proper condition, it must be 
attacked from a more constructive and a 
more hopeful point of view than that 
put forward by Mr. Veiller when he says, 
“we should frankly recognize that the 
common unskilled laborer of the type 
just described cannot afford to pay for 
the vacant land at the front and rear of 
his dwelling. It is too great a drain on 
his scant income.” Mr. Veiller has 
fought an uphill fight and it is not to 
be wondered at that he should feel over- 
whelmed by the difficulties. But, how- 
ever great those difficulties, I cannot think 
it is a good way of helping the unskilled 
laborer to suggest that he shall have no 
open space at all except a street on each 
side of his house, positively the most 
expensive form of open space which if 
is possible to provide. The cost of that 
second street would pay for a consider- 
able area of ground if laid out in a less 
expensive manner. If once the principle 
is admitted that overcrowding to any ex- 
tent must be allowed to meet the pres- 
sure of decreasing wages and increasing 
land values, all chance of solving the 
housing problem is at an end, and noth- 
ing is possible but that large masses of 
the population should sink into lower and 
lower depths of degradation. 

I believe on the contrary that the one 
fact in the problem which is fixed, and 
which it is possible for the community 
to maintain, is the right standard of 
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housing accommodations. Wages and 
rents are the unfixed quantities which 
should adjust themselves. Rents and 
land values in* the tenement districts 
would not rise so high if the overcrowd- 
ing of buildings were prevented, nor 
would the wages of the unskilled labor- 
ers fall so low if the people were pre- 
vented from living in wooden shacks and 
other hovels built on the yards of the 
houses in front. 

In this country, so far from regarding 
city planning as a minor factor in the 
housing problem, we regard it as the 
most essential factor. Only by proper 
city planning is it possible to secure a 
reasonable stability in the character of 
different parts of the town, to determine 
which shall be main traffic streets and 
which shall not, to determine certain 
residential areas and certain industrial 
areas, and to plan the intermediate roads 
so that the size of lot shall be adapted 
to the purpose for which it is required. 
Mr. Veiller is, of course, entirely right 
in saying that lots may be too deep for 
certain purposes. He is right, also, in 
advocating that tenement dwellings shall 
not exceed two rooms in depth; and a lot 
200 feet deep in the crowded center of 
a city will undoubtedly be too deep for 
such dwellings. But it is through city 
planning alone that suitable lots could 
be secured and protected without adopt- 
ing such an unreasonable suggestion as 
that they should be limited to a depth 
of twenty-five or thirty feet. This is 
no a question of flower gardens or vege- 
table gardens; it is a question of light 
and open space, and of suitable ground 
for children to play upon. This can all 
be provided in inexpensive form in dis- 
tricts where for one reason or another 
the yard space cannot or will not be 
gardened. 

The street, with its necessary dust and 
contamination and the noise of its traffic, 
is in every way the least desirable form 
of open space on which a house can be 
made to look. Gardens are probably the 
most desirable form. Nobody who has 
wandered among the slum districts of 
American towns, even for a few days, 
and has seen the efforts that are being 
made in many of the tiny back yards to 
grow a few flowers or plants in pots 
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or boxes, will be disposed to accept with- 
out reserve the statement that the peo- 
ple who inhabit these tenements would 
not, if they had the chance, gladly cul- 
tivate some garden. It is pretty certain 
that a portion of them would, and be- 
tween this ideal form of open space and 
the street there are many intermediate 
stages of yard and playground which 
may be adopted, where the garden is im- 
practicable. 

City planning, including as it should 
the development of rapid transit from 
the centers of employment to the out- 
skirts of the town, and combined as it 
should be with the development of in- 
dustrial suburbs properly and attractive- 
ly laid out, where cottages with gardens 
are practicable, may do much to remove 
the excessive pressure in the center of 
the town and may make the re-organiza- 
tion there less difficult than it is at pres- 
ent. 

Moreover, by means of city planning 
it becomes possible -with much greater 
ease, and with much less cost to the in- 
dividual owners of property, to establish 
suitable building regulations, because by 
means of the city plans it is easy to 
make sets of regulations applicable to 
the special character of each individual 
district; and so it is only necessary to 
apply to each district the restraints nec- 
essary for that district, instead of hav- 
ing to make a code of regulations which 
shall apply to all the districts the differ- 
ent sets of restraints required for any 
of them. 

To sum up, then: the English point 


-of view is that everything should be done 


to develop the outskirts of the town, to 
provide rapid communication with those 
outskirts, in order that the pressure in 
the centre may be relieved, that districts 
should be planned for the purpose for 
which they are required, and that over- 
crowding buildings or population upon 
the land beyond the limits which. will 
allow a full share of health and vigor 
to the inhabitants should be regarded as 
a crime against the community and 
should be prevented by definite building 
and sanitary regulations. This limit of 
healthy existence must be regarded as 
the fixed minimum in the problem; rents, 
building interests, and wages must ad- 
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just themselves to that fixed limit, as 
they do to other elements in the cost of 
existence. , 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE OR 
REVOLUTION ? 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


That England is entering upon a stage 
in the labor movement through which 
France has been passing in the past ten 
years and of which America has scarcely 
as yet had an indication is suggested to 
any attentive reader of the statements 
and counter-statements with which the 
general railway strike is inaugurated. I 
write at the moment when the strike is 
declared, but so far as the considerations 
to which I call attention are concerned it 
will make no difference whether it be- 
comes really effective, or whether, by 
some happy unforeseen development, ne- 
gotiations are resumed and the great na- 
tional disaster averted. 

For this strike is a symptom of labor 
unrest, and its purpose is revolutionary. 
There are vague grievances, probably 
none the less real and irritating because 
they are vague, but of specific demands 
there are none. It is not a strike for 
higher wages, or for shorter hours, or 
for any particular method of settling dis- 
putes. It is made in the face of a prompt 
and generous offer by a sympathetic cabi- 
net to appoint a royal commission or a 
judicial committee to investigate the only 
grievances which the strikers are able to 
enumerate, viz.: that the conciliation 
boards do not work promptly and satis- 
factorily, and that some of the companies 
do not carry out the decisions in the sense 
in which they are understood by the em- 
ployes. Such a commission, selected by 
-and reporting to a parliament in which 
the government is dependent upon a 
group of labor representatives for its 
very existence, would certainly not ex- 
hibit a bias against the employes. The 
railway companies, although they had 
refused to give recognition to the unions 
on the ground that they represented only 
a small per cent of their employes, 
promptly accepted the offer of the gov- 
ernment to appoint such a commission 
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and agreed to give their testimony be- 
fore it. The unions quite as promptly 
rejected it, and emphasized their refusal 
by proclaiming the strike. The leader 
of the labor group in parliament speaks 
of a misunderstanding, andthe strikers 
exhibit a willingness to resume negotia- 
tions, with the strike in progress. 
Whether the government will proceed to 
appoint its commission under these cir- 
cumstances remains to be seen, but in 
any event the fact stands out in bold re- 
lief that the strike is not declared, as 
strikes have heretofore been declared in 
England, in order to secure certain defi- 
nite advantages, clearly formulated and: 
made clear to the public, but is under- 
taken rather in what we may call with- 
out offense the French spirit of protest, 
revolt, defiance, revolution. The men 
are angry and, whether they stand to 
win or lose, they propose to hit one hard 
blow in the hope that some Of it at least 
will be felt by the railway officials and 
directors, and if some of it should fall 
also on the Board of Trade and the cabi- 
net which have been too busy to heed 
their demands for a revision of the board 
of conciliation scheme, so much the 
better. Their state of mind is not un- 
like that of Lord Cecil and his fellows 
who organized a riot in the House of 
Commons to prevent the prime minister 
from discussing the veto bill on its return 
from the House of Lords with their 
amendments, or of the valiant nobleman 
who proposed not to let the new peers 
who were to be created if necessary take 
their seats. Leaders of the opposition 
who. had no word of rebuke for these 
rioters now come forward in a patroniz- 
ing way to support the government in 
their use of the military forces against 
the rioters in the streets, expressing the 
opinion that at the outset ministers had 
not quite appreciated the gravity of the 
situation. What the cabinet seems really 
not to have appreciated at the outset is 
the exasperation of the mass of the rail- 
way employes over innumerable petty 
grievances and procrastinations, else they 
might have found some other device to 
propose more expeditious than a royal 
commission. 
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The general strike, with which we are 
familiar chiefly in its embryonic form of 
the sympathetic strike, is not an instru- 
ment of orderly progress, of normal and 
rational competition in the industrial 
world. It is an instrument of war, of 
class conflict. It is a blow at the basis 
of the existing industrial system, and this 
seems to be its deliberate intention. In 
France the spirit and purpose of the gen- 
eral strike have long been well under- 
stood. Syndicalism, which is often re- 
garded merely as a new form of socialist 
propaganda, does not contemplate a 
peaceful evolution of industry. It 
preaches constant unremitting warfare. 
Not dynamite, nor open armed resistance 
to the police, which it considers obsolete 
and puerile, but the general strike is its 
method. Its attitude toward the state is 
one of uncompromising hostility. It 
does not make common cause with “so- 
cialists of the chair,” or with intellectuals 
in general. For the intellectuals, indeed, 
it has profound contempt. 
not thinkers, says Sorel, himself the in- 
tellectual exponent of syndicalism, but 
men who follow the profession of think- 
ing on behalf of the proletariat, and who 
make a handsome living from the high 
nature of their calling. In Germany so- 
cialism is stronger than trade unionism 
and makes the latter an instrument of its 
own propaganda, In France the unions, 
or syndicates, are stronger than organ- 
ized socialism and bend the latter to some 
extent to their own purposes. The 
unions, acting through the Confédération 
Générale du Travail, repudiate the lead- 
ership alike of parliamentarians and 
doctrinaires. Their leaders are manual 
laborers or ex-laborers, who are close in 
touch with the rank and file of the work- 
ers, who have nothing to lose by throw- 
ing in their lot completely with strikers 
or if need be with rioters and saboteurs, 
who, as secretaries, are willing to accept 
very moderate compensation for their 
services and quite ready to go to prison 
for their cause. Squeamishness about the 
loss of a little blood, or endangering life 
and property by a misplaced switch, is 
quite foreign to their nature. They ut- 
terly repudiate the existing middle-class 
government in France, and they make no 
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pretence of respecting majorities. They 
are in earnest, and have all the zealot’s 
confidence in their own strength and his 
contempt for the courage and fighting 
strength of their opponents. René Bazin 
says that Frenchmen have always been 
soldiers rather than business men, and 
missionaries rather than soldiers. Syn- 
dicalism seems to represent in our gen- 
eration the missionary spirit and the 
military spirit which in other ages in- 
spired the crusades and the wars of the 
Revolution. Whether it will ever really 
prevail against the strong and well en- 
trenched bourgeois republic, against the 
well known French thrift and respect for 
property, against the traditional respect 
for religious influences, against the sub- 
stratum of common sense and adminis- 
trative capacity which have heretofore 
always prevailed in the end and held the 
rampant idealism and the missionary 
spirit within bounds, may well be ques- 
tioned; but evidently syndicalism has not 
yet run its course. Politicians are more 
or less afraid of it; the handful of royalist 
agitators openly give it their sympathy 
in its attacks upon the existing régime; 
and there is a larger class who stand 
aloof, both from industrial conflicts and 
from political strife, waiting in much 
tribulation of spirit to see what will 
happen. 

The present question is as to the prob- 
able course of the same kind of trade 
unionism in England and, if the future 
has it in store for us, in America. In 
England the old trade unionism which 
has fought so many campaigns, and won 
so many substantial victories, has been 
hard pressed by a militant political labor 
movement, in which socialists have taken 
an active part, though it is not to be 
identified with Socialism. The new 
movement is clearly to be differentiated 
from both the old trade unionism and 
from the parliamentary movement. Of 
course this is not to say that it is antag- 
onistic to the causes represented by the 
earlier labor movements, or that some of 
the old leaders may not adapt themselves 
to the new situation and retain their in- 
fluence. 

The basis of the general strike is not 
the trade but the industry. Not engineers 
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as such, for example, but railway men 
are the striking army; or, if the idea is 
fully carried out, not railway men alone 
but draymen, longshoremen, street rail- 
way employes, and all others who have 
to do with transportation, whether local 
or long distance. Its purpose is not so 
much to enforce some particular demand 
as it is to create a feeling of solidarity 
among workingmen. To call public at- 
tention to conditions which are unsatis- 
factory, and, with this in view, to inflict 
serious inconvenience and even suffering 
upon the general public, is its central pur- 
pose. Suffragettes have proven them- 
selves to be adepts in this kind of war- 
fare. A vociferous minority of the 
Unionist party in parliament, in its atti- 
tude towards the parliament bill, and 
another somewhat overlapping section in 
its threats as to the attitude of Ulster 
when the home-rule bill passes, have put 
it beyond their power to protest against\ 
general strike tactics. 

In fact any outsider should be slow to 
express an opinion as to whether the sit- 
uation is stich as to justify revolution. 
Many an observer who has no sympathy 
with anarchy is ready to testify that En- 
glish workingmen have shown extraor- 
dinary patience under very adverse con- 
ditions. Wages have advanced but 
slightly if at all, while the cost of living 
has soared upwards. Employment has 
been very irregular. Blessings which 
have been promised from social legisla- 
tion have been slow to arrive, and have 
had their dark side, as when employers 
have dismissed men even of middle age 
rather than run the risk of having to 
compensate them for injuries. Hopeless, 
grinding poverty presses close upon the 
heels of the first involuntary idleness 
and the workhouse grimly waits for a 
large proportion of all common laborers. 
Old age pensions scarcely influence the 
number of out-and-out paupers, and the 
total number of those who receive some 
kind of public assistance is enormous. 
The national wealth is sufficient, properly 
applied, to cure these evils, and the tran- 
sition from a distribution so unequal as 
to shock the most elementary sense of 
justice to one more equitable; from an 
industrial organization which is auto- 
cratic and utterly reckless of human life 
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and welfare to one which is to some ex- 
tent humanized and democratized, may 
not unnaturally be accompanied by some 
disorder and dislocation. When there 
is already a maladjustment between the 
recognized standard of living and the 
actual income of large numbers of peo- 
ple, as is certainly the case in England 
at present, we must expect that this will 
become apparent in startling and discon- 
certing ways. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that the ways chosen are wise or 
likely to prove effective in the long run 
for the purpose. Those who precipitated 
the general railway strike in France last 
year and who have followed up its fail- 
ure by that persistent lawlessness which 
is known as sabotage have called down 
upon their heads the execration even of 
that public which was inclined to have 
much sympathy with their original cause. 

The middle classes in France may pos- 
sibly deserve the contempt of the syndi- 
calist minority. That remains to be 
seen. But unless there has been swift 
and unaccountable degeneration in the 
fibre of Englishmen, those who count 
upon any corresponding weakness in that 
quarter are blind leaders of deluded fol- 
lowers. The natural outcome of the mo- 
mentary chaos would seem to be a 
wholesome reaction against the reckless 
counsels of the moment and an accept- 
ance on the part of the railway men of 
some such solution as that which the 
government has proposed. The general 
strike in England is an exotic growth, a 
temporary manifestation of sullen anger 
and resentment like that of the Chicago 
railway war of seventeen years ago—not 
a normal development such as is likely 
to take root on English soil. There is 
ample excuse for it but no justification. 
It may have good results but they are not 
such as can be foreseen and assured. It 
calls perhaps for sympathy but not for 
approval; for understanding but never- 
theless for profound regret. The inter- 
ests of workingmen and their families 
are identical with those of the community 
as a whole. Whatever sets them in bit- 
ter antagonism even for the moment can 
not but damage the interests of that part 
of the community which is thus put in an 
anti-social attitude. 


La Bourboule, France, August 18, 1011. 
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TuBercuLosis Directory, Philip P. Jacobs. 
National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis. New York. 
r1o1t. By mail of THE Survey $.50. 


The new tuberculosis directory, which is 
the third published in this country, shows the 
remarkable growth of the tuberculosis cam- 
paign. The first directory in 1904 showed 
183 organizations of all kinds in the United 
States; the second, in 1908, 649; the present 
one has 1,440. It is a book: of 350 pages 
listing every agency in the United States and 
Canada dealing with tuberculosis; the names 
and addresses of the principal officers, and, in 
the case of sanatoria, the rates and capacity; 
the important state laws and local ordinances 
bearing on tuberculosis; and the names of 
health officers. 


By Norman Hap- 
New Haven. 
By mail of 


INDUSTRY AND PROGRESS. 
good. Yale University Press. 
IQII. 123 pages. $1.25 net. 
THE Survey, $1.35. 


In Industry and Progress we have, from 
the pen of the editor of Collier's, a brief but 
forceful presentation of the social and ethi- 
cal problems resulting from our industrial de- 
velopment. Given originally as a series of 
lectures to the seniors in Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale, the work does not attempt any 
comprehensive study of these questions but 
serves rather as an illuminating exposition of 
the best of present-day thought about them. 
Especially sane and hopeful in temper are 
the sections dealing with trade unions and 
the trusts. It is a valuable book for young 
men about to go into business or for other 
non-technical readers. 


How to Make Home Anp City BrautiFut. By 
H. D. Hemenway. Published by the author 
at Northampton, Mass. torr. Pp. 104. 
Price $1.00. By mail of Tur Survey $1.10. 


This is the title of a practical little book de- 
signed to help those who want to make their 
homes attractive and their city “a cleaner, 
healthier, better, and prettier place in which to 
live.” Much of the book is a reprint of Mr. 
Hemenway’s Hints and Helps for Young 
Gardeners, the first ten chapters being taken 
from the plates of that book. These chapters 
refer largely to elementary agriculture and 
work in the vegetable garden. The six chap- 
ters which follow and complete the present 
book have to do more directly with the beauti- 
fying of the home grounds. Chapter fifteen 
describes a flower garden competition, and 
chapter sixteen tells briefly how a city beauti- 
ful league can be formed. The book contains 
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many illustrations, and though the title claims . 
more for it than it should, the volume cannot 
fail to be helpful to the owner of any, city lot 
who, knowing little about gardening, wishes to 
get from his land the maximum of pleasure 
and profit. Cc. M, R. 


CriminaL Man. According to the Classifica- 
tion of Cesare Lombroso, briefly sum- 
marized by his daughter, Gina Lombroso 
Ferrero, with an Introduction by Cesare 
Lombroso. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York and London. tg91I. $2.00 net. By 
mail of THE Survey $2.18. 


A summary for Americans of the original 
three volumes, Sefiora Ferrero’s work, not 
Lombroso’s, is to be reviewed. Part one treats 
of the criminal type, moral insanity, epilepsy, 
atavism, and “criminaloids”; part two, the 
origin and cure of crime; part three, the ex- 
amination of criminals. Parts one and three 
might better be fused. The appendix contains 
brief summaries of all Lombroso’s books. 

The English is clear except for a mass of 
technical words out of place in a work meant 
for non-specialists. The attempt seems to 
have been to condense every item, instead of 
to select and emphasize. Too many details 
for the general reader, and much repetition, 
is one result; on the other hand, the main 
conclusions are no cléarer than other English 
writers have made them. To the student the 
omission at critical points of the figures on 
which statements are based, and the substitu- 
tion of “generally,” “sometimes,” “many,” 
etc., is confusing and unconvincing. State- 
ments involving cardinal theses may be found 
hidden away without analysis. Much of the 
psychological and some of the physical data 
is, as here presented, two-edged evidence, 
which colors the context with a suspicion of 
“special pleading.” A full and reasonable 
theory of the criminal type is not stated until 
the forty-eighth page. The claim is made 
that there is no clear line between their classi- 
fications of criminals, but their use elsewhere 
is so cut-and-dried that one forgets that hu- 
man beings are being described. Only nine 
pages are given to the social causes of crime. 
Little is done to reconcile new truths with 
the old, and crucial questions of ethics and 
psychology and law involved in the new sys- 
tem are not discussed. The tone is uncon- 
sciously dogmatic, though the logic is occa- 
sionally faulty. These are shortcomings 
natural to the discoverers of special truths 
who have been severely attacked. 

American institutions are superficially 
praised, because they agree in theory; not 
from a thorough study of conditions and re- 
sults. The evil influence of the press, how- 
ever, is twice noted. On the other hand, 
there is a great deal which applies only to 
European conditions. The proposals for the 
treatment of crime are occasionally incon- 
sistent, undemocratic, not individualized, or 
ill-considered in feasibility or effects—espe- 
cially where the authors reach beyond their 
special field of research. 
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_In spite of obvious faults, however, this is 
an excellent authorized brief of the tenets of 
the modern school, for any student or social 
worker in other fields. That it shows the 
weak as well as the strong points is perhaps 
an advantage. The book should stimulate re- 
search along similar lines in this country. 
‘Ree Dee. 


Tue Supysection or WomeEN. By John Stuart 
Mill, with a foreword by Carrie Chapman 


Catt. Frederick A. Stokes Company. New 
York. «oir. Pp. xv-plus 223. Price 60 
cents. By mail of THE Survey 67 cents. 


This new edition, with an appreciative fore- 
word by Carrie Chapman Catt, makes read- 
ily accessible Mill’s famous essay on the 
Subjection of Women. To modern readers 
it is of continued interest not only because, as 
Mrs. Catt says, “it must ever be regarded as 
the most complete statement of fundamental 
Principles which the woman’s movement has 
produced,” but also because it is so clear an 
illustration of the progress which that move- 
ment has made. Let those who doubt its 
might remember that when Mill wrote, only 
forty-two years ago, a married woman was 
permitted to own no property, that her earn- 
ings were her husband’s, that she had no right 
to her children, that she could not make a 
legal contract, that wife-beating was a com- 
mon offense, that no colleges and few high 
schools except in the United States were open 
to her, that the professions and more skilled 
trades were barred to her. We have only to 
consider that not only have all these disabili- 
ties been removed but that in no mean number 
of states and countries women have already 
been many years enfranchised to appreciate 
how imminent is the achievement of universal 
political equality, and how soon the economic 
independence of women will follow. 

In another way Mill’s admirable essay bears 
evidence of the passage of time. The discus- 
sion itself has shifted. Much space Mill gave 
to his argument against the inferiority of 
women. Today not even the most obstinate 
opponent of equal rights pretends (openly) 
that women are inferior. Again, although 
Mrs. Catt says that “no one has discovered a 
missing basic truth or succeeded in making an 
important addition” to Mill’s statement, it must 
be recognized that he has given but the small- 
est emphasis to one point which is now ac- 
corded almost the chief importance. Mill ar- 
gues for woman as a human being, for her ca- 
pacity and fitness to be admitted with men to 
all functions and occupations. Of her rights 
as a member of society there is little, if any, 
mention. The democratic argument, however, 
that every member of society, man or woman, 
has a right to determine what sort of a so- 
ciety it shall be, to share its responsibilities 
and decide its destiny—the increasing import- 
ance of that argument since 1869—is perhaps 
the chief reason for asserting that the move-~- 
ment which owes so much to Mill’s. essay 
cannot but succeed. Ree 
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Woman AnD Lapor. By Olive Schreiner. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. New York, Io1t. 
Pp. 299. Price $1.25. By mail of THE Sur- 
VEY, $1.35. 


But a fragment of her far larger and more 
comprehensive work, destroyed twelve years 
ago during the Boer War, Olive Schreiner’s 
Woman and Labor must be understood in re- 
lation to those chapters that will never be re- 
written. Where once it might have been one 
of the beacons of the woman’s movement, her’ 
work comes now at a time when much of it 
has been already said. Yet despite the prog- 
ress of that movement, to those “men and 
women whose social, religious, and moral 
ideals would not constitute them out of har- 
mony if they returned to the primitive camps 
of the remote forbears of the human race,” 
the book will seem a failure to see aright his- 
toric and contemporaneous fact, a bold, mis- 
taken, and unsocial advocate. They who have 
been more quick to adapt themselves to the 
new conditions of knowledge and life will right- 
ly interpret the undue emphasis which Mrs. 
Schreiner accords to the diminution in the tra- 
ditional field of woman’s labor and to the num- 
ber and importance of those women who can 
properly be said to belong to a leisure or 
parasitic class. To them the book must be an 
interpretation and ideal to be accepted, not 
criticised. 

Mrs. Schreiner believes that the burden of 
the woman’s movement is the demand for la- 
bor and the training which fits for labor, not 
for the sake of the women themselves but for 
the race. Where the women of more primi- 
tive times labored in home and field, side by 
side with man, each with his full share of 
toil, the substitution of mechanical force for 
physical human exertion, invention, new social 
forms, and greater abundance have left the 
modern woman without labor. The old home 
industries have come to be centralized outside 
the home; her children pass from kindergarten 
to school and playground; the function of 
child-bearing itself is curtailed by new re- 
quirements for success, higher standards, and 
the conservation of human life. 

Man’s field of labor has altered, but a new 
and more fascinating vista of occupations 
stretches before him. Unless the modern wo- 
man, deprived of the old forms of labor, en- 
ters equally into these new occupations, Mrs. 
Schreiner sees her as the parasite who, de- 
pending for her value on the sex function, 
must even as in Greece and Rome herald a 
decline of civilization and of race. For “that 
which the women of one generation are men- 
tally or physically, that by inheritance and 
education the males of the next tend to be: 
there can be no movement or change in one 
sex which will not instantly have its co-ordin- 
ating effect upon the other; the males of to- 
morrow are being cast in the mold of the 
women of today. If new ideals, new moral 
conceptions, new methods of action are found 
permeating the minds of the women of one 
generation, they will reappear in the ideals, 
moral conceptions, methods of action of the 
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men thirty years hence; and the idea that the 
males of a society can ever become permanent- 
ly farther removed from its females than the 
individual man is from the mother who bore 
and reared him is at variance with every law 
of human inheritance.” It is consciousness of 
this social fact, not any personal desire, that 
animates the demand of the modern woman 
for larger labors, wider thought, greater use- 
fulness, and equal opportunities. It is her 
knowledge of this fact which has given to Mrs. 
Schreiner’s book the passionate ring of a new 
faith. Remi, 


THE TREND OF THINGS 


The Inebriety Commission for New York 
city is highly commended on Life’s editorial 
page, which is Life’s only soBER page. 

kK 


The Department of Commerce and Labor 
has just issued the thirty-third volume of the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. The 
issue, a volue of almost 800 pages, gives 
the statistical abstracts of area, popula- 
tion, natural resources, industries, labor and 
wages, wealth, prices and consumption, trans- 
portation and commerce, banking and finance, 
and government departments and activities in 
IQIO. 
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A bibliography on Educational Hygiene and 
Physical Education, has been issued recently 
by Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. The booklet, which was pre- 
pared by Thomas Denison Wood, professor of 
physical education, and his assistant, Mary 
Reesor, contains thirty-nine pages of classified 
references on the subject, covering both books 
and periodicals. The price is twenty cents. 

* OK Ox 


In Tendencies and Developments in the 
Field of Public Recreation, pamphlet No. 85 
of the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, Howard S. Braucher sums 
up the work of a year, Mav, 1910—May, IoIt, 
throughout the country. The pamphlet, which 
appeared originally as an article in The Play- 
ground of July, 1911, is excellent for purposes 


of reference. 
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A recent contribution to the movement for 
the revival of American agriculture is Bulle- 
tin No. 2 of the United States Bureau of Ed- 
ucation: Opportunities for Graduate Study in 
Agriculture in the United States. This is pre- 
pared by A. C. Monahan, specialist in Land 
Grant College Statistics of the Bureau of 
Education, and covers under nineteen subject 
headings the names of institutions offering 
courses on some phases of the subjects indi- 
cated in the headings, as well as statements in 
regard to the scope of the courses offered by. 
the institution. The bulletin should be inval- 


uable to those desiring to take up the scien- __ 
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tific as well as the practical study of any 
branch of agriculture. 


* OK OX 


The annual report of Greenwich House, New 
York, calls attention to a new element in the 
lower West Side, entirely unexpected, and which 
might have gone unnoticed by the neighborhood 
workers themselves had it not been for the 
erection of a litle yellow brick church on 
Broome street. “A group of 600 Lithuanians 
has come over to the West Side. One hun- 
dred and twenty families are registered as 
being connected with the new Roman Catholic 
Church. In one month recently, fifty families 
moved to Christopher street from the East 
Side. All the timekeepers on the dock report 
some Lithuanians employed. One of the docks 
where four hundred and fifty men are em- 
ployer estimates that one hundred are Lithu- 
anians.” 


* * 


It is perhaps an expression of western 
democracy, this quotation from Kipling that 
opens the report of the first six months’ work 
of the Associated Charities of Duluth, Minn.: 


“And the young king said, ‘I have found it, 
The road to the rest ye seek. 

The strong shail wait for the weary, 
The hale shall halt for the weak; 

With the even tramp of an army 
Where no man breaks the line, 

We shall march to peace and plenty, 
In the bond-of-brotherhood-sign.’ ” 


Two of the society’s first activities were to 
get work for men without employment in open- 
ing a new city street, and to start a penny 
provident fund. This indicates that they are 
already facing that problem of the northwest 
—the man whose out-door work is seasonal, 
who must be tided over the first winter and 
be encouraged during the summer to save for 
the next winter’s dearth. A visiting nurse has 
been added to the staff. 
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It is not stretching a point to say that what- 
ever Arthur Guiterman writes is worth read- 
ing and once read, the impression of mingled 
pathos, wit, and bitter impatience is impos- 
sible to forget. The Price, from a recent is- 
sue of Puck, is characteristic: 


I know (because I’m often told 

By those who ought to know, I guess), 
That far above uncounted gold 

Is human life and happiness. 


Yet (always “yet”)—but (always “but”)— 
A world of woe must ever be; 

To hosts the door of joy is shut— 
And who, I wonder, keeps the key? 


Their myriads our railroads kill, 
But men must take what fortune sends; 
To make things safe, or pay the bill, 
Would play the dettce with dividends. 
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A propless mine-roof broke and fell 
And hundreds died—God’s will be done! 
If galleries were timbered well 
Our coal would cost us more per ton. 


°Twill never do to check the trade 
In crackers, bombs, and powder-toys, 
For think of those whose means are made 
By peddling death to little boys! 


‘Yes, wealth will have her toll of men, 
And wealth is scarce to be despised; 
But I confess that now and then 
I wish we were not civilized! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


INTESTINAL PARASITES 


To THE Eprror: 


In reply to the communication of Miss Ket- 
cham in THE Survey of August 12 regarding 
Intestinal Parasites in Children, I wish to 
state my experience in the Children’s Clinic of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Macroscopic and microscopic examination of 
stools is a routine procedure in all cases such 
as described by Miss Ketcham, and in others 
of indefinite symptoms. Out of 1,000 cases 
examined nine-tenths of I per cent showed 
evidence of intestinal parasites. This would 
suggest that this particular form of intestinal 
trouble is not common here. 


Laura BeEaTon. 


Social Service Department, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 


HARVARD SOCIAL WORKERS 
To tHE EpiTor: 


The Harvard Directory, lately issued, shows 
99 Harvard men whose profession in life is 
social service, as compared with 1,033 in the 
ministry, 3,337 in medicine, 3,554 teaching, and 
5,372 in law. 99 out ofa total of 32,188 Har- 
vard men now living is small enough and is 
passed even by music with 152, and art with 
142, but social service is a very young pro- 
fession. Moreover, if all Harvard men who 
give generous part time to social service were 
included, the number would be large indeed. 
It will be interesting to see similar figures ten 
years from now when the profession is older. 

F. A. 

Buffalo. 


[Figures from other colleges would be in- 
teresting by way of comparison. Readers are 
invited to send them. It is predicted that the 
relative number of social workers will prove 
larger for women’s than for men’s colleges. 
The barber shop in the United Charities Build- 
ing in New York has had to move to hold its 
patrons. As the social organizations have 
grown in size and numbers, they have dis- 
placed various commercial tenants. The re- 
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sult, so the barber says, is that the number 
of men in the building has gone steadily down 
—and his business with them.—Ed.] 


AGREES WITH MR. FELS 
To tHE EpiTor: 


I wish to endorse the plea made by Joseph 
Fels in your issue of August 26. Like him I 
think that the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, and indeed every other 
charitable organization, should give attention 
to the cause, as well as the symptoms, of so- 
cial ills. 

Is it too much to ask of the earnest men 
and women who are devoting time and 
strength and money to charity that they 
should seek prevention as well as cure? If 
our boat were filling with water we should 
not be content with bailing, we should stop 
the leak. It seems not too much to ask that 
charity organizations should instruct a com- 
petent committee to hear and make reports 
upon propositions designed to remove the poy- 
erty which gives rise to bad housing, child la- 
bor, illiteracy, vice, and crime. When many 
intelligent persons, including hard-headed busi- 
ness men like Mr. Fels, assert that there is a 
simple and speedy way of removing poverty, 
surely the plan they propose ought to be in- 
vestigated by the charity workers. 

As Mr. Fels says, single-taxers, who have 
for years given devoted and unselfish atten- 
tion to bad social conditions and the remedies 
therefor, will be pleased to present to any 
committee the information which they possess. 

Lucius F. C. Garvin. 

Lonsdale, R. I. 


ARMENIANS NOT PEDDLERS 
To THE EprTorR: 


I have read with interest Mrs. Houghton’s 
comprehensive and able articles in the July 
and August numbers of THr Survey upon the 
characteristics of Syrian immigrants. They 
bring to mind, however, one custom of the 
Syrian immigrant which has, especially among 
the women peddlers, become common—that is, 
their calling themselves Armenians. In view 
of the fact that the two races are often con- 
fused by the American people, it is no more 
than just to call the attention of the public to 
the fact that the women who come to their 
doors posing as Armenians, with a tale of 
sorrow and suffering in the recent massacres, 
because they know of the American sympathy 
towards the Armenians, are often really not 
Armenians at all. The fact is that there is 
not the slightest relationship between the Ar- 
menian and the Syrian. There are practi- 
cally no Armenian women in America who 
peddle; for the Armenian man, no matter how 
poor he may be, is almost always too proud 
to permit his wife or sister to run about the 
streets begging or peddling. The Armenian 
does not venture to bring his wife to this 
country unless he is fairly certain of being 
able to support her without having her do 
more than to keep a home for him. Begging 
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may be “a privileged, if not an honored, call- 
ing” in Syria, but it is not in Armenia. There 
is a certain pride in the Armenian that will 
not tolerate the sight of his wife or sister 
trying, with a sad look on her face, to induce 
people to purchase something for charity’s 
sake. 
New York. 
Y. M. Karekin. 


“KEEP OFF THE GRASS”’ 
To THe EpITorR: 


In your issue of July 15 is a communica- 
tion entitled Central Park as Play Ground. 
Your correspondent has allowed his enthu- 
siasm to get the better of his judgment. He 
assumes that Central Park “Is only to be 
seen, and not used,” simply because the city 
objects to having the grass spoiled. He has 
evidently forgotten that Central Park was 
constructed not as a playground, but as a 
breathing place; not for the enjoyment of the 
few, but as a precious possession of the whole 
city. Playgrounds for the children there 
should be, located at convenient points in 
congested districts, so that all may enjoy 
them, but Central Park should not be di- 
verted from its original purpose. Again, ow- 
ing to the climatic condition, to the thin soil 
of the park, and the number who would 
strive to use the lawns, the beautiful green 
would be converted in about a week to plain 
dirt, and on a windy day clouds of dust would 
be added to our already overcharged atmos- 
phere. 

That the park is serving, most admirably, 
the purpose of its creation, any one can see 
demonstrated every pleasant day. Its walks 
are thronged with baby carriages and pedes- 
trians, and its seats are filled with many who 
are denied the privilege of the country, to 
whom the beautiful shade and lovely green 
lawns are a joy and an inspiration. One has 
only to visit the parts of the park now used 
as playgrounds to be convinced that the city 
would experience an irreparable loss should 
the idea of your correspondent be allowed to 
prevail. 

In addition to the present restrictions, 
automobiles should be denied entrance to the 
park. There is no reason, public or private, 
why the atmosphere of Central Park should 
be polluted by the fumes of burning oil, nor 
why those who frequent the park should be 
compelled to breathe the dust raised by these 
machines. 

In the writer’s opinion, whatever detracts 
from the park as a beautiful, restful breath- 
ing place, or whatever deters its use by the 
weary, the infirm, or the convalescent, should 
be rigidly excluded. 

JosHua L. Barton, M.D. 


HOSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
To THE EnpiTor: 


In a report on Social Service in Municipal 
Hospitals in THe Survey for July 8, the writer 
says that it is impossible to give the number 
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of hospitals which have undertaken social 
service as “a statement of the number today 
is inaccurate tomorrow, so rapidly are new 
efforts springing up.” 

There seems to be an impression that hos- 
pital social service has spread more rapidly 
than is the case, though the movement is now 
fast gathering momentum. From the day the 
work was started at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, October 3, 1905, I have tried to 
get a careful record of every new effort. 
While it is possible that a few have escaped 
me, the following facts are, I think, accurate. 

In 1905 two hospitals adopted social ser- 
vice; in 1906, one; in 1907, six; in 1908, six; 
in 1909, ten; in I910, ten; in I911, to May 1, 
eight. 

Last winter’s investigation showed that the 
idea had, indeed, spread over the country from 
Canada to Texas and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, but had not taken actual form in 
many new places. It was found, however, 
that in fourteen there were definite plans to 
start within a year. 

In addition to the difficulty of securing 
properly trained workers, the inquiries of the 
past three years have revealed an equally se- 
rious difficulty. Well-meaning and enthusias- 
tic persons who wish to initiate this work are 
often ignorant of the principles and methods 
which the experiments of the pioneers have 
thus far established. May there not be danger 
that this great, new movement will develop 
such superficial and injurious forms that they 
will be hard or impossible to correct, even in 
the near future? Is it not of vital impor- 
tance that experienced social and medical 
workers should get together sufficiently to 
keep track of its growth and render it every 
possible aid? 

GarNET ISABEL PELTON. 

Dedham, Mass. 


WANTED: A SOCIAL CARTOONIST 
To THE EDpiTor: 


I wish I could draw: there are so many 
good subjects for a social cartoonist. I should 
like to see some marf or woman develop 2 
profession or vocation along this line. as 
Mr. Hine has in social photography. Pho- 
tography shows facts. Cartoons are equally 
effective in compacting in graphic shape a sit- 
uation, a protest, an ideal, and an appeal. A 
good picture is worth many a pamphlet. Many 
ideas for such cartoons have come to me. [| 
give only two as instances of what I mean. 

The first I would call Pity the Blind. It 
would shew the old-line conservative with his 
narrow vision, old arguments, and comfort- 
able content, allegorically represented as bliss- 
fully snoozing in a fortress, while beneath him 
all the progressive forces are undermining its 
foundations, carrying forward the banners, 
building new fortresses, organizing the de- 
mocracy, and proclaiming a new day. 

A second I would call The Double Standard. 
It would show the three sexes in a way very 
different from last winter’s anti-woman’s-suf- 
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frage cartoon. On the right a beautiful fig- 
ure, blindfolded and with hands tied, erect and 
smiling, offers herself to a second figure, the 
debauched young man—not too much over- 
drawn—who reaches toward her. He stands 
on the prostrate figure of the prostitute. 
Heredity, the Wild Oats Theory, and Tradition 
are labeled symbolically. 

But let the social cartoonist be a good artist. 

Tuomas D. E tor. 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 


DEFENDS THE THREE-DECKER 
To THE EpITorR: 


_ The article headed Housing Reform by Sav- 
ings Bank, in your issue of May 27, has just 
come to my notice. While the action of Mr. 
Aiken, viewed from a monetary standpoint, 
may be very commendable, as is his effort 
to induce workingmen to build homes of 
their own, there is decidedly another way of 
looking at it. 

I was born in Worcester, Mass., and lived 
there thirty years. During the last few years 
I have lived in four other places. In no 
place I have I seen the class of people that live 
on an income of from seventy-five to a hun- 
dred dollars a month so comfortable as in 
the despised “three-decker.” 

These “three-deckers” rent anywhere from 
twelve or fifteen dollars a flat, upwards, ac- 
cording to improvements. For twenty dollars 
a month, one may hire a flat of six rooms, 
with pantry, bath-room, gas, set-tubs, coal- 
room, ash-chute, clothes-reels, front and rear 
porches, and heated by stoves. The houses are 
seldom close enough together to prevent light, 
air, sunshine, and yard space. 

In Wilkinsburg and Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
theory of the single house has been carried 
out, as advocated in your article. What does 
one see? House-lots are sold by the front- 
foot. Thus houses are crowded so closely 
together that the middle rooms have not light, 
air, sunshine and, should one’s windows be 
raised, every sound from the adjoining houses 
may be heard, House rents are so high that 
the small house, containing improvements, is 
out of the reach of the man of ordinary 
means. So nearly every one resorts to rent- 
ing rooms, singly or for light-housekeeping. 
So you see, your “single house theory” does 
not bring privacy to families. In addition, 
the houses are not intended for two families, 
so some of the women must work without 
the convenience of even a sink, and, perhaps 
ten or fifteen people must depend upon one 
bath-room. 

In Peoria and Galesburg, Ill, the single 
house theory has again been carried out 
without even the relief of the small flat to 
be found in Pittsburgh. There is absolutely 
no place in these two cities for persons of 
the class I mentioned. They must either 
take a hovel with a garden-house, perhaps 
just a cistern and many times no sink, or re- 
sort to letting rooms. 

It has been almost inconceivable to me to 
see these same hovels equipped with electric 
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lights and furnaces, but no bath-rooiis, not 
even an inside convenience, and if any city 
water at all, merely a hydrant in the yard. 
Compare the life in the light, airy three- 
deckers to the life in a house without sink, 
bath, or running water, or sunshine. Had 
you or Mr. Aiken spent hours in other places, 
tramping the streets to find a respectable 
place to house a family as I have done, you 
would say, “God bless the three-decker.” 
NeELiic BaLttou Homes. 
Peoria, Ill. 


CONGESTION AND IMMIGRATION 
To THE EpiTor: 


To reduce congestion in our large cities 
there is one really effective way. J. W. Sulli- 
van has rightly made that clear in his recent 
letter in THE Survey (July 8), by mentioning 
this first in his list of “four American prin- 
ciples by which the congestion of population 
in Greater New York may be brought to a 
minimum,” The one really effective method 
is the further restriction of alien immigration. 

It is singular that so very few of the very 
many writers on congestion ever hit the nail 
hard, and on the head, as Mr. Sullivan does. 
Most of them give it a feeble, glancing tap, 
sidewise. We talk about distributing the 
alien population of our congested city districts 
out into the surrounding country. It sounds 
plausible. It is, obviously, one of the things 
which ought to be done. This Mr. Sullivan 
also clearly recognizes, putting this method 
second in his list. But does distribution 
really remedy the evil? No; it does not. 
What is more, it never can. 

By reducing the population of our congested 
city tenements we accomplish two _ things. 
First, we create in these same districts a 
species of vacuum into which, for every (per- 
haps) partially assimilated alien who is “dis- 
tributed,’ a dozen newly-arrived aliens are 
ready to be drawn, as, by a suction pump. 
That is perfectly inevitable. Nature abhors a 
vacuum. While, of course, we cannot accu- 
rately describe any such condition as we might 
produce by this distribution as a vacuum, judg- 
ing it by American standards of living and 
of housing, to the incoming aliens it will seem 
so. To it they will inevitably be drawn. Dis- 
tribution can never remedy the evil of con- 
gestion. It is a palliative, not a cure. 

The second thing that distribution will ac- 
complish is, as one of our well-known philan- 
thropists has termed it, to “spread the slum” 
over a wider area. Problems of tenement- 
house reform do not end with the city limits. 
If the standards of living of the “distributed” 
aliens are low, those standards will go with 
them into the country. Overcrowding, insan- 
itary dwellings, and all the rest of the city 
problems become the problems of the sur- 
rounding districts over which we have spread 
the city. We are altogether mistaken if we 
think that we have solved the problem of con- 
gestion by means of distribution. We have 
made the problem bigger, not smaller. It is 
useless to try to keep a leaking boat dry by 
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bailing it out. The only way is to stop up the 
leak. 

Let no one think that I believe that further 
restriction of alien immigration is the only 
way of reducing’ city congestion. I do not so 
believe. We need to adopt many methods, 
some of which Mr. Sullivan has enumerated. 
But it is my firm conviction that the only 
really effective way to accomplish the result is 
to reduce alien immigration to reasonably as- 
similable and desirable proportions, and to 
raise the standards of admission so.that the 
incoming aliens will refuse to be “congested.” 
Does alien immigration to the United States 
make the reduction of city congestion a more 
or a less difficult problem? There is but one 
answer to that question. Why not, then, 
tackle the immigration situation? 

Rozsert DeC. Warp. 

Harvard University. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS FUNDS 


To the Editor: 

During the summer I have talked with a 
number of persons who are interested in the 
collection of small savings and they seem to 
feel that there is danger of a falling off of 
collections because of the rapid growth of the 
Postal Savings Bank. The wide-spread growth 
of the Postal Savings Bank is an encourage- 
ment to the penny provident workers to re- 
double their efforts to stimulate provident 
habits. The Postal Savings Bank removes an 
obstacle which has stood in the way of penny 
provident systems, namely, the fear of, banks. 
Foreign people have a fear of the banks, but 
have great faith in anything conducted by the 
government, and this faith will help the volun- 
teer collectors to get unthrifty people to become 
provident. The postal bank will not do away 
with the need of penny provident banks, be- 
cause the people from whom their money is 
collected would not use the bank if it were 
next door, for with them there is always the 
need of personal persuasion. The Postal Sav- 
ings Bank will increase the business of the 
penny provident bank as well as its oppor- 
tunity for usefulness. 

The opportunities which the penny provident 
fund holds for constructive work have not 
been fully realized. “My people have nothing 
to save,” or, “They are too thrifty now,” are 
statements often made by mission workers 
when asked to take up penny provident work 
among their people. 

These remarks are based on a mistaken idea 
as to the nature of the thrift and saving 
which the provident workers are teaching. 
Thrift means a realization of all the economic 
possibilities that are in the family, not a de- 
velopment of the bank account at the expense 
of health. Three rickety children in an 
Italian family and a bank account would not 
classify that family as a thrifty one. Saving 
is not hoarding but rather a suspended con- 
sumption or gathering up of all the sums, 
that they may be expended more wisely. With 
such an idea of thrift and saving, social and 
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mission workers would take up the provident 
work more extensively. 

_The penny provident work offers great op- 
portunities for enlisting volunteer workers and 
in carrying on “follow up” work. In the 
Confidential Exchange, such as Boston has, 
there is always a large number of families 
that come up a number of times for help. Ii, 
after these had been aided the first time, a 
volunteer. savings collector had been put in 
touch with them, there is a good chance that 
they would not have appeared again on the 
list. 

The Association Charities of Pittsburgh in- 
augurated a Provident Savings department a 
year ago. This department now has ninety 
volunteer workers who visit weekly an aver- 
age of twenty families each. These volunteers 
have come into social work and a number of 
them have developed into excellent friendly 
visitors. When an Associated Charities’ visitor 
has a family in such a condition that there is 
some chance of saving, she introduces one of 
these volunteers, who does what we might call 
“follow up” work, “aftercare,” or work similar 
to that of the hospital social service. 


A. B. HINEs. 
Associated Charities, Pittsburgh. 


JOTTINGS 


Industrial Poisonings—On September 1 the 
act passed June 6 by the New York Legisla- 
ture, requiring cases of industrial poisoning 
to be reported, went into effect. The law pro- 
vides that every physician must report to the 
commissioner of labor the name, address, and 
place of employment of each patient whom he ~ 
believes to be suffering from poisoning from 
lead, phosphorus, arsenic, mercury or their 
compounds, or from anthrax or compressed- 
air illness. 


Farm Scholarships—The Jewish Farmer 
announces that the Jewish Agricultural and 
Industrial Aid Society will this year continue 
to grant free scholarships for short winter 
courses in agricultural colleges. Application 
for these scholarships should be made to the 
office of the society at 174 Second Avenue, 
New York. 


Miners’ Safety Carnival—The date for the 
Safety Carnival for Mine Workers, an ac- 
count of which was given in THe Survey for 
August 12, and which was at first planned to be 
held in Pittsburgh on September 16, has been 
changed to October 26 and 27. 


N. Y. Conference of Charities.—In the last 
calendar of conferences we gave the date for 
tu: Twelfth New York State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections as November 14-16. 
This was the date originally set, but it has 
been changed and the conference is now to 
be held in Watertown October 17-19. 
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TENTH CONGRESS 
OF THE ZIONISTS 


Perhaps the most important act of the 
tenth Zionist Congress, which was held 
last month in Basel, Switzerland, was 
the adoption of a new organic law or 
“statute of organization.” That a sub- 
ject so fundamental as this should still 
have been open for discussion at first 
seems surprising. The movement is in 
its fifteenth year, so that under ordinary 
conditions such questions would have 
been settled long ago. But the Zionist 
organization embraces in its membership 
people of very different religious and 
economic views, scattered throughout 
twenty-five countries. - To devise a 
scheme for giving expression in a dem- 
ocratic way to all these elements has 
been difficult. 

The new statute preserves the terri- 
torial divisions that existed in the for- 
mer one, but it also permits Zionists to 
group together into special federations 
for special purposes. These will be in- 
ternational in character. Examples are 
the orthodox Mizrachi and the socialist 
Poale Zion. Organization by territorial 
units is recognized as being irreconcil- 
able with Zionism, but a necessity of the 
moment. The new organization statute 
points the way to a division into groups, 
each of which will be identified with 
some particular policy rather than with 
a particular land. The direction of the 
Zionist movement is to rest in a com- 
mittee of twenty-five members, chosen by 
the congress, which is to meet every 
two months. There is also to be a com- 
mission of five, of whom three must 
reside in one place, who will constitute 
the apex of the organization. 

For the first time also the congress 
considered the subject of Jewish emi- 
gration. It may at first sight seem illogi- 
cal for a gathering which has one par- 
ticular aim to dissipate its attention by 
branching out to a subject not immed- 
iately connected with its object. It was 
pointed out, however, that in twenty-five 
years 2,200,000 Jews had emigrated 
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from eastern Europe and that little has 
been done to organize or regulate this 
tremendous displacement, or to find out 
its effect upon the maintenance of a na- 
tional Jewish spirit. A resolution was 
adopted pledging support to any effort 
made toward regulating this emigration 
and toward holding a special poe ae 
upon the subject. 

The congress laid special stress upon 
the efforts “that are being made to bring 
a new life into Palestine by making its 
waste places thrive again, so that it may 
be able to support a population that shall 
uplift the country intellectually and 
economically. To this end resolutions 
were passed relative to the training of 
Jewish women in the duties of agricul- 
tural colonization, to the establishment 
of Jewish agrarian banks, model farms, 
and educational institutions in Palestine. 

Reports were given detailing the pro- 
gress made by the Bezalel School of 
Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem, which em- 
ploys 400 workmen; the Palestine Land 
Development Company, which aims to 
enable small agriculturists to acquire 
land; the Palestine Planting Society, 
which seeks to reforest the land; the 
Siedlungsgenossenschaft Eretz Israel, 
which is to conduct an experimental farm 
on a commercial basis; the Union of 
Jewish Women for the Advancement of 
Culture in Palestine; and the Society 
for the Scientific Study of Palestine. 

An interesting part of the proceedings 
was that in which delegates explained 
that the aim of Zionists is to found a 
Jewish home rather than a Jewish state 
in Palestine; that they desire citizenship 
in the Ottoman empire on a perfect 
equality with all other Ottoman peoples, 
and under conditions that will safe- 
guard Jewish ideals and customs. In 
this they felt that there had been mis- 
understanding as to their attitude on the 
part of the Young Turks who are in con- 
trol at Constantinople. 

It is expected that the presidential 
commission, which represents the former 
opposition element of the Zionist move- 
ment, will elect Prof. Otto Warburg of 
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Berlin as its chairman. Berlin becomes 
for the time the center of the movement. 
The opposition party, now in power, has 
clamored for “practical” work in Pale- 
stine, and is interested more in economic 
than in political questions. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
AS POLLING PLACES 


In a recent issue of THE Survey, Louis 
H. Pink asked,? “Is it not odd that in a 
republic the supreme act of self-rule 
should be performed in manner haphaz- 
ard and in places unfit?” He suggested 
that New York city should use its own 
buildivrgs for polling places instead of 
renting quarters for them, and that all 
election officials should be appointed on 
the basis of examinations given by the 
civil service commission. The conditions 
he described are not peculiar to New York. 
Rabii Rudolph I. Coffee of Pittsburgh 
says that one of the polling places near 
his synagogue was in a dingy disreputable- 
locking room that reminded one of the 
back room of a saloon. In one exclusive 
district in Pittsburg the voters will cast 
their ballots this year in a stable. He be- 
lieves that the exercise of the right to vote, 
which is the citizen’s weapon for /pre- 
serving his freedom, should only be per- 
formed in surroundings that are dignified, 
quiet, and suitable for this supreme act 
of self-rule. For this reason he urges 
that churches and synagogues should al- 
low the use of their vestry-rooms for 
polling places. 

In Indiana, when the county auditors 
attended the annual meeting of their state 
association, they were surprised to learn 
what it will cost the various counties 
next year for the registration of voters. 
The auditor of Marion county estimated 
the expense for his county for next year 
at $28,000, or $190 for each of the 148 
voting precincts. Last year there were in 
Indiana 3,136 precincts, and the cost at 
this rate for the state would amount to 
about $600,000, of which, if the estimate 
for Marion county is a reliable guide, 
nearly $100,000 would be for the rent 
of polling places. Much of this amount, 
some citizens think, could be saved. 

In Ohio a number of the cities use 
portable booths for polling places, in part 
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at least, although part of the ballot cast- 
ing in several cities is still done in pool- 
rooms and cigar stores. The tendency, 
however, is gradually to abolish this 
practice. The portable booths cost about 
$230 apiece and must be transported to 
and from the precincts. Care-takers are 
also required, so that citizens are won- 
dering if it would not be an economy to 
use the school buildings. 

The Ohio State Journal of Columbus 
found Mr. Pink’s article on Our Polling 
Places so interesting that it gathered the 
ideas of representative citizens of Col- 
umbus regarding his suggestions. The 
group canvassed included two city coun- 
cilmen, the superintendent of schools, 
two members of the board of education, 
a candidate for the mayoralty nomination, 
the clerk of the county board of elec- 
tions, and a broad-minded Jewish rabbi. 
The weight of opinion was about evenly 
balanced pro and con. 

The objections made to the use of pub- 
lic buildings for polling places and to 
the plan of placing all election employes 
under civil service were mainly on the 
basis of practicability. Some thought 
that men would not be willing to submit 
to an examination to secure positions 
when the compensation is so meagre; 
while others believed, probably because 
the remuneration would be for as many 
years as the successful applicants wish- 
ed, that the method of appointment by 
examination could be successfully em- 
ployed, as it is for so many other kinds 
of political jobs. One stated that the 
school buildings would be defiled by to- 
bacco spit and another that the apparent 
economy would be offset by the money 
that would have to be spent to repair 
the school buildings after each election. 
Another objection urged was that the 
public buildings are not centrally located 
and that voters would not go out of their 
way to get the benefit of “aesthetic sur- 
roundings.”  oliticians urged that it 
was economical to select for election of- 
ficials those nominated by the two main 
parties, claiming that the men chosen in 
this way will work for less pay. than 
those appointed after an examination, 
because they are interested in their re 
spective parties. The rabbi disliked the 
idea of using churches for election pur- 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILDREN IN FOLK DANCES ON THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
The playground extension idea has spread from Syracuse to its neighbor, Fayetteville. 


poses, owing to a feeling that the church 
and the state should be kept separate, but 
approved the use of public buildings as 
an obvious and natural economy. The 
two councilmen, the candidate for the 
mayoralty nomination, the rabbi, and one 
member of the board of education ap- 
proved in whole or in part of the sug- 
gestions made by Mr. Pink, and seemed 
to think that most of the objections rais- 
ed were mainly without basis. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 
IN PLAYGROUND EXTENSION 


Syracuse, with a population approach- 
ing 140,000, a large foreign element, and 
several congested districts, has only two 
organized playgrounds. The land for 
both the ['razer and Lincoln playgrounds 
has been given by the Park Commission. 
The city furnishes the teachers, assist- 
ants, and materials for the Frazer play- 
ground. The Solvay Guild, a voluntary 
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association of women, has financed the 
Lincoln playground. 

The Solvay Guild did not have funds 
available for two playgrounds on the 
scale of Lincoln, but it was willing to 
use a further sum for the benefit of chil- 
dren remote from the playgrounds. It 
was suggested that four lessons a week 
in folk-dancing, given out-of-doors in 
different sections of the city on land 
controlled by the municipality, would 
enable one teacher, without apparatus or 
buildings, to reach the greatest number 
of children and to give them something 
that would combine the spontancity of 
play and the normal desire for self-ex- 
pression with the self-control, co-opera- 
tive spirit, and physical exercise of or- 
ganized gymnastics. 

The Park Commission and the Board 
of Education helped, and two school- 
yards and two parks were chosen for the 
experiment. The principal of the Mont- 
gomery School offered the use of the 
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IN A SCHOOL-YARD: PLAYGROUND. 


Some of the children who danced all summer on 
the brick-paved yard of Moutgomery school. 


‘school piano, which was moved to an 
open window. The teacher assisted the 
piano by singing the dance music, and 
the children soon added their voices. In 
the three other classes a single violin 
furnished music that was adequate in 
quiet weather. 

A short announcement of the classes 
was printed in the newspapers, but it 
did not reach the children, for the teach- 
er, during the first week when there was 
no music, found the same conditions at 
each designated place—an empty school- 
yard or park, with not a child in sight. 
But after the first lesson no further ad- 
vertising was needed. The numbers in- 
creased steadily and the attendance was 
good. The class at Union Park, in the 
northern end of the city, which is a 
German quarter, grew to be the largest. 
On some days over one hundred children, 
mostly girls, danced and sang in the ring, 
while an equal number of small boys sat 
on the grass or played ball or bean-bag. 
Besides the folk-dancing lesson, Swedish 
and old English singing games, bean- 
bag, and the memorizing of Kipling’s 
patriotic Children’s Song were tried. 

In the classes held in school-yards the 
younger children proved more enthus- 
iastic than the older grammar _ school 
girls. Three little girls who lived in the 
outskirts were driven to one of the class- 
es in a buggy by older relatives. 

Though these classes were held in the 
open air, almost in the street, and with 
no restriction as to membership and no 
police protection, there was no _ ill-be- 
havior. On August 24 two hundred chil- 
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dren from these folk-dancing classes met 
at Burnet Park with the children from 


_ the two organized playgrounds, and a 


program of dances, singing games, gym- 
nastic drills, and ball games was given 
before an audience numbering one thous 
sand. 


THE FIRST COURSE IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The first course in vocational guidance 
to be given in an American. university 
has just been completed under the direc- 
tion of Meyer Bloomfield at Harvard 
University. Fifty students were regis- 
tered: principals and superintendents of 
schools, church workers, settlement lead- 
ers, heads of manual training and voca- 
tional schools, and working men who 
have taken up teaching as a profession. 

The commencement exercises included 
ten-minute talks by half a dozen members 
of the class. One woman, who is con- 
nected with placing-out work for children, 
said that in her state, where her or- 
ganization deals with about 5,000 cases 
a year, “from 400 to 500 handicapped 
boys will be placed out annually’ until 
vocational guidance becomes a necessity, 
instead of a luxury, in the public schools.” 
A general secretary of an eastern Y. M. 
C. A. cited numerous cases of young 
men who, after years of hard labor, have 
entered “blind alley” occupations. 

The course emphasized the need of 
vocational guidance for meeting present- 
day industrial conditions and explained 
the duties and equipment necessary for 
vocational counsellors engaged in this 
new form of social service. The course 
has established the essentials of coopera- 
tion between employers and employes, 
and between vocational counsellors, their 
applicants, and the applicants’ parents. 
The technique of guidance was presented 
in lectures devoted to Organized Voca- 
tional Guidance, How to Study Voca- 


-tions, Guidance and the Problem of Em- 


ployment, and Foundations of Vocation- 
al Efficiency. The final lecture logically 
dealt with Cautions, the purpose being 
to forestall a too hasty entering of the 
students upon this work, which may 
prove as disastrous for the vocational 
counsellors as plunging on the part of 
the novices in industry. 
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The outcome is certain to be a clearer. 
statement than has yet been made of the 
problem of guidance as a necessary ad- 
junct to education, a deeper interest on 
the part of a larger number of industrial 
communities in the necessity of organiz- 
ing such work, and the certain benefit 
many thousands of children are to de- 
rive from this method, sensibly adapted 
to meet their individual needs. 


THE CHICAGO CONGRESS 
ON MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


Next week the International Munici- 
pal Congress and Exposition, which is 
to last September 18-30, opens in Chi- 
cago. President Taft has agreed to de- 
liver an address before the congress. The 
aim of the congress and exposition is to 
help answer the questions which the new 
science of city-making has raised. The 
State Department of the national gov- 
ernment, by requesting every member of 
the consular and diplomatic corps to ask 
the foreign cities to which they are ac- 
credited to send delegates and exhibits, 
has given its official approval to the ven- 
ture. 

There are three main divisions of the 
exposition; the congress, Municipal Ex- 
hibits, and Commercial Exhibits. In 
connection with the exhibits there will 
be a large number of demonstrations. 
Chicago, among its exhibits, has a model 
sewerage plant to show the treatment of 
sewerage, and a model of the new outer 
harbor. New York city is to send a 
budget exhibit and an exhibit of her 
subways. The Pittsburgh Playground 
Association is to be represented by an 
elaborate exhibit. Part of the Philadel- 
phia City Planning Exhibit has been 
taken to Chicago, but the emphasis of the 
Municipal Congress and Exposition is 
placed upon municipal management and 
utilities rather than upon the architec- 
tural aspects of city planning. 

The subjects for the congress are: 
Charters and Forms of Government; 
Municipal Accounting; Paving and Care 
of Streets; Road-making; Parks and 
Playgrounds; Health and Sanitation; 
Taxation; Charities and Correction; 
Home Rule; Public Utilities; City Plan- 
ning; Civic Organizations; Commercial 
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Organizations ; Schools; Police and Fire; 
Libraries and Municipal Statistics. 

The sections on City Charters, under 
the chairmanship of Charles E. Merriant, 
who ran for mayor at the last election, 
and on the Business Management of City 
Government, under the direction of 
George Hooker of the City Club of Chi- 
cago, are to be important features. Dr. 
W. A. Evans, who is responsible for the 
section on Public Health, has arranged 
for some unique features. The meetings 
of that section will be conducted as a 
legislative body, and various health ord- 
inances are to be presented, discussed, 
and passed, so that the congress will have 
adopted a model health code. 

The public schools of Chicago are to 
supply four choirs of four hundred 
voices each from the high schools. These 
are to sing the national airs of different 
countries, and the flag of each nation, as. 
its national anthem is rendered, is to be 
thrown on them by a _projectoscope. 
When President Taft attends it is plan- 
ned to have all four sections of the choir, 
or 1600 children, present at once. 


TO INVESTIGATE ALL 
NEW YORK’S SCHOOLS 


Almost 1,000,000 children will be en- 
rolled in the public and private schools 
of New York city during the school year 
that has just commenced. Before the 
year is over the public school system in 
day and evening schools will have had 
not far from 900,000 pupils. 

Last year and the year before, when 
differences of opinion arose over the 
amount of money the Board of Educa- 
tion should have, over its responsibility 
for part-time and over-crowded schools, 
and over the suitableness of its curri- 
culum, there was no way to settle such 
differences. There was no body of ex- 
perts outside of the school system: to 
study the army of school children and 
the methods and results obtained by the 
corps of 18,000 teachers. 

In order to help settle some of the 
questions that have been raised in the 
past by attacks upon school officers, the 
city has set aside $50,000 for an inquir 
into the efficiency of public schools. is 
staff of educational specialists has been 
assembled to see how the children are 
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egistered, whether the same child is 
counted more than once, whether part- 
time is an evil or a help, whether each 
class can be reduced without increasing 
the number of teachers, and other ques- 
tions that have been perplexing New 
York for decades. 

Prof. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard’s 
department of School Administration, 
has been engaged to take charge of this 
study of the efficiency of the public 
schools. To help him he has selected 
Prof. Frank McMurray of Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, to study 
in the class rooms the efficiency of the 
methods used by teachers to instruct 
teachers and by principals to help the 
teachers. Dr. Frank P. Bachman, an 
associate superintendent of schools in 
Cleveland, is soon to render a report 
relative to the equipment in intermed- 
iate schools for special branches, and is 
also to make an analysis of the non- 
promotion blanks filled out by teachers 
and principals. Prof. E. C. Elliot of the 
Department of School Administration of 
the University of Wisconsin will report 
on the work of the board of education 
and of the higher supervising officials 
of the school system. To Dr. Jesse D. 
Burks is assigned the study of compul- 
sory attendance work, of parental schools, 
and of special classes for difficult and 
irregular pupils. Dr. Burks, as a mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Municipal Research, 
directed similar studies in Philadelphia. 
Prof. Hanus, besides the work of direct- 
ing all the inquiries, is to report per- 
sonally on New York’s course of study, 
high schools, and the need for vocational 
work. 

Paralleling these studies on the edu- 
cational side, E. W. Stuart, \W. A. Aver- 
ill, W. H. West, and Marvin Scudder, 
under the direct supervision of a com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Esti- 
mate, are to make further inquiries into 
the problems of the business management 
of the school system, such as.the pur- 
chase of supplies, auditing methods, and 
office organization. 

This investigation marks the most 
comprehensive application of the meth- 
ods of municipal research to the great- 
est school system in the country. The 
results should be applicable not only 
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to New York’s i,000,000 children, but 
to 20,00,000 others in all parts of the 
country where educators are trying to 
make good the faith placed in the com- 
mon school system. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
UPON CRIMINAL LAW 


Boston’s House of Correction at Deer 
Island received its annual attack last 
week. Nathan A. MacChesney, presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Crim- 
inal Law and Criminology, at a meeting 
of that association in the Boston City 
Club, said: 


The general treatment of prisoners at Deer 
Island is atrocious and, although Massachu- 
setts may be in advance in many things, it 
occurred to me after visiting Deer Island that 
a good deal remains to be done. 

Some of the buildings must have been 
erected before my state was established. The 
prison for men is very bad from a sanitary 
standpoint. The prison for women, however, 
appears to be a model one, and the kitchen is 
cleaner, I am sure, than those of hotels in 
Boston. ; 

All types and classes from those seventeen 
years of age upwards are confined together. 
This is an intolerable condition and I can’t see 
how the public opinion of Boston stands for it. 
Those who are sentenced for three days and 
those sentenced for five years are confined to- 
gether. 

There is there a girl seventeen years of age, 
confined for vagrancy and idleness, who the 
Massachusetts judges tell me should not have 
been sent there, associating with women con- 
fined for shoplifting, picking pockets, and all 
the crimes in the calendar. Who can tell what 
she will be when the three months are up? It 
seems to me that such things ought not to be 
possible in any community. 


At the opening meeting of the institute 
Governor loss showed his interest in 
prison reform when he stated: 


We can begin to work towards better con- 
ditions by gradually abolishing our city prisons 
with their dark, chceerless interiors, and build- 
ing our future houses of correction out in the 
country, where the sun and wind can get 
in, and where all men who do not forfeit such 
right can work in the open fields. The medical 
world would rise up as a body to condemn any 
method of medical treatment which left the 
patient more liable to a recurrence of the dis- 
ease than he was to its first attack. And vet, 
everywhere men are being sent out of prison 
with the prison pallor on them, penniless, 
weakened in body by unwholesome conditions, 
and broken in spirit by the withdrawal of all 
hope, ambition, and self-confidence. 

They have been trained by prison discipline; 
but it is often a discipline which in itself is a 
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punishment and which does not fit them for 
the conditions they must face when they are 
again free. They have moved by iron rules; 
been regulated like clocks; but not encouraged 
as men or stimulated to take up the personal 
responsibilities of self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing freedom. 


Prof. G. W. Kirchwey of Columbia 
University classified the institute’s work 
as threefold: first, to reform criminal 
procedure; second, to administer reme- 
dial measures; third, and most impor- 
tant, to study conditions with a view to 
determining the causes of crime. He 
characterized the work as 


a field of sanitation, of preventive medicine, 
ef anticipating and preventing the social cancer 
ef crime. 

The juvenile court is engaged in this pre- 
ventive work. It recognizes in the juvenile de- 
linquent the victim of bad hereditary or bad 
social conditions, or both, and seeks to cure 
the moral disease or change the bad environ- 
ment. 

The state has not been ashamed to avow 
itself the guardian of the delinquent child. 
May the time come when it sees there is no 
distinction of age in all its erring children. 
Why limit the guardianship of the state to the 
delinquent or dependent child? It’s impossible 
to draw the line between the delinquent child 
and the child not delinquent. They are all 
entitled to the care and guardianship of the 
society of which they are a part. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING 


W. TEMPLETON JOHNSON 


It seems strange that co-operative 
building and house-owning, which is so 
well established in England, should thus 
far have made so little progress in the 
United States. Individualism, which has 
had a strangle-hold on our country, 
though growing feeble is dying hard, and 
perhaps it is but natural that, with our 
individualistic training, we have not been 
moved to join forces in buying homes as 
communities. 

The rapid growth of the congested 
area of New York, with its development 
of the six-story tenement, has exerted a 
bad influence on many of our cities, 
whose limits, instead of being cramped 
by two great rivers in close proximity 
to each other, may be said to be bounded 
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only by the horizon. In these cities the 
tenement is an unnecessary evil, but 
tenement-house laws have been framed 
on Mr. Veiller’s admirable book in a 
number of instances in utter foolishness, 
because the local conditions make the 
mere thought of six-story tenements 
ridiculous. 

The housing problem, so called, has 
been thus far except in New York and 
one or two other large cities a problem 
of house-cleaning, sanitation, and the se- 
curing of legislation to promote better 
and more substantial building. Phila- 
delphia and Detroit are justly proud of 
having a large part of their citizens 
housed in neat sanitary buildings con- 
taining at most two families. If we think, 
however, that miles upon miles of small 
houses in solid blocks constitute the ideal 
for housing we are vastly mistaken. The 
evils of the tenement, the dark crowded 
rooms, the necessity for seeking for 
pleasure beyond the home, the close con- 
tact upon the stairs with bad men and 
women, must be granted. Upon these 
conditions the one-family small house is 
an immense improvement, but our real- 
estate speculators, bent on wringing the 
very last possible cent from a given tract, 
sometimes crowd seventy-five houses 
upon a single acre of ground. 

Within twenty minutes’ ride of the 
very heart of London lies the Hamp- 
stead Garden suburb, managed by a co- 
operative trust which bought a tract of 
about 240 acres for $2500 an acre. To 
secure ample space for fresh air and 
small gardens, the directors have decreed 
that houses shall be limited to eight to 
the acre, and to ensure some degree of 
harmony a certain type of roof is used 
for all the houses, the plans of which 
have to be endorsed by the consultin 
architect of the trust. It might hurt 
our democratic faith to have restrictions 
placed on the character of house we may 
build, but how much better it is to have 
one’s roof line restricted than to have 
one’s very breathing restricted by solid 
party walls! 

Plots are rented to home-seekers on 
leases for ninety-nine years to people 
who build their own homes, sometimes 
borrowing money from the trust for the 
purpose at a very low rate of interest. 
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All the tenants become stockholders of 
the trust and in time, as more and more 
houses are built, the dividends from the 
stock reduce the rental of the houses. 
There are many enterprises of this type 
in England, in some of which the land 
is held by the trust while in others the 
holdings are sold outright to the stock- 
holders, and by such co-operation people 
of the most modest means may own their 
own homes, neat little houses, each with 
its garden plot. Almost without excep- 
tion co-operative building has resulted in 
houses which are attractive as well as 
cheap, and the pride of ownership makes 
the small gardens a pleasure to see. 

Our work-people’s houses are almost 
invariably hideous beyond words. Beauty 
is as cheap as ugliness. Only recently a 
contractor in Cleveland, whose mother is 
interested in social work, has started a 
housing enterprise which will net him 5 
per cent, far below the speculators’ profit. 
He is using for workmen’s houses “tap- 
estry” brick, one of the most expensive 
kinds, but by buying “seconds” he is 
enabled to erect very neat houses at no 
greater cost than if he were to use the 
commonest and ugliest brick. 

So long as land development in this 
country is in the hands of real-estate 
speculators we shall have our hideous 
small houses turned out like drop-forg- 
ings and built up in solid blocks with the 
minimum of yard space. There is land 
within the limits of most of our cities 
not more expensive than the land at 
Hampstead, combined with reasonably 
good transit facilities; and if we adopt 
the example of England there is no rea- 
son why cooperative land-owning and 
building should not bring the small home 
with its little garden within the means 
of our laboring classes. 


THE GREEK BOOTBLACK 


LEOLA BENEDICT TERHUNE 

Probation Ofticer Juvenile Court, Cincinnati 

In 1883 there arrived at the various 
ports of the United States a total of 
seventy-three Greeks, which is a larger 
number than came in any preceding year. 
This figure has steadily increased until, 
in 1907, 46,283 persons of this na- 
tionality were admitted to our country. 
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Owing to economic disturbances, the to- 
tal decreased in 1909 to 20,262, but it 
can-_readily be seen that even this num- 
ber yearly, unless properly assimilated, 
is sufficient to produce a serious case of 
civie indigestion. 

Of this number, it is impossible, owing 
to the lack of statistics, to state the exact 
percentage of boys destined to pass their 
youth in the semi-slavery of the boot- 
blacking establishments. In 1904, how- 
ever, an investigation of this question 
was conducted at Boston for a period of 
four months. During this time there 
arrived 898 Greek lads between the ages 
of ten and eighteen years, 127 of whom 
were returned. Of the remainder, a 
conservative estimate places the number 
of boys who will eventually become boot- 
blacks at about 400. 

Americans are appalled at the thought 
of parents thus voluntarily placing their 
sons at the mercy of an unknown world. 
A study of modern Greek life and cus- 
toms, however, reveals the fact that 
among the poorer classes, at least in the 
central districts of the Peloponnesus, 
there is a widespread custom of sending 
boys even at the early age of ten and 
eleven years away from home to earn 
money and help support the parents. 
These poor lads are sent to large cities 
all over Greece and to Greek cities in 
Turkey. The contracts under which 
they are bound out are hard. The par- 
ents are first paid from 240 to 250 
drachmas (about forty dollars to fifty 
dollars) for each boy. The lads them- 
selves then receive the equivalent of 
from ten dollars to twenty dollars per 
year each, and their food and shelter. 
This food is bread, cheese, and olives, 
with meat twice a week. Each “boss” 
usually provides one or two rooms for 
his force, where they take turn about 
preparing their scanty meals. Their 
hours are very long, from six in the 
morning until eleven or twelve at night, 
every day in the week excepting some 
Greek church holidays. 

In Athens alone there are said to be 
about 1,000 of these urchins, and their 
wretched condition has attracted the at- 
tention of the Parnassus Club, an ultra- 
fashionable organization, which, under 
the patronage of the queen, has estab- 
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lished night schools for them, and suc- 
ceeded in inducing some of the “bosses” 
to permit them to attend by alternating 
their working force. 

Thus it will be seen that the condition 
of the bootblacks in America is more en- 
durable than that of their compatriots 
in Greece, for while the conditions re- 
garding food, lodging, and working hours 
are almost identical, yet here they re- 
ceive an average of from twelve dollars 
to fifteen dollars per month, equivalent 
to a yearly wage in Greece. This fact 
is what renders the securing of evidence 
against their “bosses” so difficult, de- 
spite the fact that their standards of liv- 
ing and wages are so wretchedly inferior 
to our standards. The boys are re- 
cruited either directly by the boss, 
usually a “graduate” bootblack, or indi- 
rectly by other boys. The three or four 
dollars per week offered them is a sum 
so munificent in comparison with the 
thirty cents or forty cents which 
they would be earning in Greece that 
they come to regard the boss as a mod- 
ern St. Vincent de Paul. I know per- 
sonally of an instance where a boy ex- 
cused his “boss” for taking from him 
his hard-earned tips by saying that 
wages and living expenses are so high 
over here. 

The boys are industrious, obedient, 
and the rate of arrests among them is 
lower than among boys of any other 
nationality. This is especially remark- 
able in view of the fact of the absence 
of mothers and sisters. It is true that 
for a boy to work from fifteen to six- 
teen hours per day on a diet of bread, 
coffee, and cheese, and then to get into 
mischief between midnight and six 
o'clock in the morning, would require the 
vitality and endurance of a man of iron. 

The following are the only instances 
which I can find recorded of a case of 
this kind presented to the jurisdiction of 
the court. The first was in September, 
1906, at Lincoln, Neb. A Greek boy 


complained to the Humane Society 
that his employer made him work 
from half-past six in the morning 


until eleven at night, took away his tips, 
half starved him, and refused to pay 
even his meager wages of thirty-five 
cents per day until the end of the year 
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A GREEK BOOTBLACK OF INDIANAPOLIS 
This picture was taken late at night. 


in order to prevent his leaving. An in- 
vestigation was made, and fifteen other 
boys were found to be living in exactly 
the same conditions as the complainant. 
These boys, however, absolutely refused 
to give any information about themselves 
or their employer, and such information 
as was finally obtained was manifestly 
unreliable. No charges were substan- 
tiated which could be made the basis of 
a court procedure, and an attorney final- 
ly took up the matter for the boy and 
the case was settled by a compromise. 
The other case was that of August 
Nicolas, aged seventeen, who was 
brought before the Juvenile Court of 
Cincinnati, August 29, 1911, charged 
with stealing fifty dollars from his father, 
George Nicolas. Upon interrogation, 
August stated that his real father was 
dead, that George Nicolas was his step- 
father, and that he came to this country 


in March, 1909, to work for him as a 


bootblack, at twelve dollars a month and 
board. He said he had not received a 
penny, nothing but a few cheap clothes 
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A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD NIGHT WORKER. 


and board, and that consequently he con- 
sidered himself entitled tq the money 
he had taken. 

He also stated that he and the four 
boys employed with him occupied one 
room and one bed, that the others re- 
ceived twelve dollars, but that they were 
compelled to turn over their tips to 
George Nicolas. Their hours, he said, 
were from sixteen to seventeen per day, 
Sundays included. Asked why he had 
not sought employment elsewhere, he 
replied that Nicolas, sr., had warned 
them that according to the laws of this 
country they would be arrested if they 
left his employ. There were several 
contradictions in the boy's story, but 
these were later found to be due to his 
imperfect knowledge of English. He ap- 
peared to be very bright and ambitious, 
and, at his own request, was sent to the 
House of Refuge, where, he said, “I can 
learn English and become a good citi- 
zen. 

A boy sixteen years of age or less, 
who can not read nor write English, 
comes in the majority of the states, un- 
der the jurisdiction of * the truant 
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officers; but an official investigator 
will find that when a _ boy’s age 


ig in question there seems to be an 
entire absence of Greek numerals be- 
tween ten and seventeen. Every Greek 
working boy is seventeen or more, and 
when, in the case of a lad manifestly 
younger, some proof is demanded, he 
invariably produces what purports to be 
a certificate of baptism, and which es- 
tablishes his age as at least seventeen. 
One wonders sometimes if there is not 
a central bureau which sells these cer- 
tificates at so much the hundred. 

Lowell, Mass., has sought to alleviate 
the condition of her foreign youth, by 
passing an ordinance requiring the attend- 
ance at night schools of all those per- 
sons twenty-one years of age or less who 
cannot speak, read, and write English. 
This measure would at least afford these 
lads some respite from their arduous la- 
bors, and grant them at least a taste 
of that knowledge for which they crave, 
and which would fit them to demand 
better conditions for themselves. At the 
same time it would necessitate either 
more work for the truant officers, or, 
in the case of the larger cities, the ap- 
pointment of an officer for this special 
class. The rescue of this immense army 
of lads doomed to ignorance by the un- 
scrupulous greed of their masters would 
surely justify either alternative. 


A- CHALLENGE TOvTHE 
CHURCH 


JOHN A. FITCH 


Sunday laws in the United States were 
put on the statute books through the ef- 
forts of churchmen. They are no mere 
rest-day laws, these restrictions that have 
‘come down in America from Colonial 
days; like the Second Commandment of 
the Mosaic Law, they are designed to 
protect a Sabbath from desecration. They 
do not generally designate the day of 
rest as “Sunday,” but as “the first day 
of the week,‘commonly called the Sab- 
bath,” and one state at least describes 
the day as “the Sabbath, commonly call- 
ed the Lord's Day.” 

That reverent spirit of devotion that 
put such expressions into secular laws, 
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and made the state the defender of re- 
ligion while at the same time declaring 
church and state to be forever separate, 
was the spirit that has animated much 
that is best in our national character. 
When the Sunday laws were written we 
were a simple people with no large fac- 
tories, no railroads nor trolleys, telegraph 
nor telephone. There were no large cities 
and there was no labor problem as we 
know it today. So the Sunday laws were 
just Sunday laws and no more. Nobody 
thought of them as affecting the rela- 
tion of employer to employe. 

But now all is changed. Where our 
fathers needed a law to protect a re- 
ligious institution, we need a law to pro- 
tect men. And in a complex age we are 
vainly trying to accomplish the latter 
through the medium of the old Sunday 
laws. It is like going to meet machine- 
guns with bows and arrows. 

For the old Sunday laws have broken 
down. They were not needed to protect 
men at first. But the rise of that need 
has not only demonstrated the need of a 
stronger law; it has also rendered the 
Sunday laws useless as defenders of the 
Sabbath. What are the facts? In trans- 
portation, communication, and manufac- 
turing, thousands upon thousands of men 
are obliged to work seven days in every 
week. Railroads, trolleys, telegraphs and 
telephones, blast furnaces, smelters, ce- 
ment mills, paper-mills—these are well 
known as seven-day industries. Yet if 
the facts were known I think we would 
find that a majority of the seven-day 
workers are in other employments, so 
general has continuous operation become, 
and so unmarked its advance. Canneries 
and beet-sugar factories are seasonal in- 
dustries that run seven days a week and 
twenty-four hours a day during the sea- 
son. Power plants, heating and light 
plants are operated seven days a week. 
Even the men in the railroad pumping- 
stations, whether in the New England 
hills, on the prairies of Nebraska, or on 
the Western Slope, work seven days a 
week, 

But it comes closer home than this 
bare statement would indicate. Your 
milkman comes every day, rain or shine, 
winter and summer. Your paper-boy 
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makes his rounds every day. The baker 
delivers hot rolls on Sunday morning. 
If you want to go on a journey on Sun- 
day you may go to the telephone and a 
girl—a Sunday worker—connects you 
with a taxicab company. A cab driven 
by a Sunday worker is sent for you, or 
you can take the street-car and give. 
your nickel to a Sunday worker. You go 
to the station and buy a ticket of a Sun- 
day worker and then you buy a maga- 
zine of another. At the train a crew of 
Sunday workers minister to your com- 
fort and safety. You go into the dining- 
car for lunch and other Sunday workers 
wait on you. If you arrive at your des- 
tination before night you go to a hotel 
and Sunday-working employes take your 
grip to your room, and then you go to 
dinner and are waited on by other Sun- 
day workers. And so on in countless 
ways you accept the services of people to 
whom Sunday is a day of work. 

Most of these people who waited on 
you are not only Sunday workers but 
seven-day workers. Newspaper em- 
ployes and telephone operators generally 
get one day of rest a week, but the other 
employes mentioned generally do not. 

Now a very great deal of this Sunday 
work is absolutely indispensable. I would 
not be understood as wishing to abolish 
it, but I do want to make it clear how 
the Sunday laws have failed to meet the 
test in a commercial age. And I am 
wondering how long the church is going 
to remain quiescent. Long ago it struck 
with vigor for legislation that would pro- 
tect the Sabbath, and got it. And then, 
because the times changed, the legislation 
failed. But after all “the Sabbath was 
made for man.” Man is the more im- 
portant. Will not the church strike with 
vigor today for legislation that will pro- 
tect man? 

A law requiring one day of rest in 
seven, regardless of which day it is, 
for all workmen—absolutely demand- 
ing that one rest-day with no loop- 
holes of “necessity and charity’— 
would result in two things. The 
industries necessarily continuous would 
add one-seventh to their working 
force, and let one-seventh of their force 
by rotation rest each day in the week. 
But it would cost more to employ a lar- 
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ger working force, and the industries not 
necessarily continuous would close down 
on Sundays. Thus the Sabbath would 
be better protected than it is now; thus 
men would be protected from the neces- 
sity of working seven days a week in 
order to hold their jobs. A man who 
has one day of rest a week, whether of 
his own choice or by compulsion, is a bet- 
ter worker, a better citizen, and a better 
man than one who works every day, even 
if his rest-day is not Sunday. 

Various church organizations have de- 
clared against seven-day work; in Con- 
necticut the Congregational churches 
during the last session of the legislature 
tried to secure the passage of a bill pro- 
viding for one day of rest in seven; but 
there is as yet no irresistible demand put 
forward with the strength of a thousand 
clamoring churches in each state. Yet 
this of all issues is the most natural one 
_ for the religious forces of the community 

to make common cause over with the 
workers. 

Could the church do a more Christian 
thing than put on its fighting clothes 
again, as it did in colonial days, and get 
onto the statute books of the states laws 
that will protect men from the debasing 
effects of seven-day labor? 


COMMUNICATIONS 


THE SURVEY FOR STUDENTS 
To THE EpiIToR: 


Some time last year I had occasion to men- 
tion THe Survey to a young Armenian student 
at the University of Pennsylvania, suggesting 
that it would be worth while for him to read 
it. Orphaned by the massacres of 18096, he 
knows from experience the meaning of oppres- 
sion and destitution, and is now fitting himself 
to return to Turkey to work among his people. 
After the first perusal of the magazine, he 
wrote, thanking me, and saying: “This speaks 
from my heart, as it were, the things I knew 
not how to say.” Later, “I was overwhelmed 
with surprise when I heard in what various ways 
they are making efforts in uplifting the poor! 
I am going to make a practical study of this 
settlement work. These things interest me the 
most, and I only wish I could learn all the 
social reforms and make use of them when I 
return. I give time to read Tue Survey 
regularly every week.” Recently he has writ- 
ten: “You cannot imagine how much your 


introduction to THE Survey has influenced me. 
Now I am interested in social and political 
science and psychology and intend to read 
some books this summer.” 

It occurs to me that there are many foreign 
students among us with whom “the introduc- 
tion of THe Survey” would be as “the leaven 
which a woman took, and hid in three meas- 
ures of meal until”’—but this suggestion is 
made meanwhile because of the comparatively 
small circulation of such admirable yeast. 


Jessiz Murray. 
Athens, Pa. 


NEW YORK AND SEASIDE PARK 
To THE EprTor: 


I read with interest the article on the pro- 
posed Seaside Park in the issue of August 12, 
and wish to point out that the person who was 
the prime mover in the whole agitation, and 
but for whose activities in the matter the city 
would probably not have considered acquiring 
Rockaway Park at all, is Park Commissioner 
Charles B. Stover. 

In May, 1904, when the agitation was start- 
ed by the East Side Civic Club, as mentioned 
by THE Survey, Commissioner Stover was the 
club’s secretary and as secretary and later 
president of the East -Side Civic Club and 
later as president of the Out-door Recreation 
League Mr. Stover devoted several years’ 
time to the work of persuading the city of- 
ficials to acquire this tract. y 

On October 18, 1907, a resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Board of Estimate authorizing 
condemnation proceedings for the tract at 
Rockaway Park; but this being the panic year, 
the Board of Estimate on November Ist in its 
policy of retrenchment adopted a resolution 
instructing the corporation counsel to take no 
further action toward acquiring Seaside Park 
until instructed by the Board of Estimate, and 
I understand this resolution is still in force. 

For years the work of arousing public opin- 
ion and persuading the city of the necessity 
of acquiring Rockaway Park was almost en- 
tirely done by Mr. Stover. If the city had ac- 
cepted the offer of Edward T. Hatch in May, 
1906, of 400 acres for $1,000,000 in cash (which 
offer was addressed to Mr. Stover, then pres- 
ident of the Out-Door Recreation League), 
the city could have secured for less money 
twice as much acreage as it proposes buying 
to-day. 

The work involved in these efforts of Mr. 
Stover’s is only one of the many services ren- 
dered to the city by Commissioner Stover 
which his present-day detractors are apt to 
overlook. In not one of the many articles on 
the subject of Rockaway Park has due or 
sufficient credit been given to the man who has 
been primarily responsible for the favorable 
position the matter of Rockaway Park is in 
to-day. 

JosepH- M. Price. 

New York. 
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TWELFTH NEW YORK STATE 
CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES 


Child Labor, Public Health, Housing, 
Public Institutions, and Children will be 
the five principal subjects considered at 
the Twelfth New York State Conference 


- of Charities and Corrections, which will 


be held in Watertown on October 17, 18, 
and 19. The preliminary program, which 
has been sent out by the conference sec- 
retary, John A. Kingsbury, indicates that 
the gathering will be an interesting one. 

The program for the opening session 
on October 17 will consist of addresses 
of welcome by Mayor Francis M. Hugo 
of Watertown and Francis E. Cullen. 
A memorial to William Pryor Letch- 
worth by Stephen Smith will follow the 
president’s address, which is to be deliv- 
ered by Dr. Max Landsberg. Following 
the session the exhibit will be opened and 
a reception held by the citizens of Water- 
town. 

Public Out-Door Relief will be the title 
of a paper to be presented at the meeting 
of the committee on the Care and Relief 
of the Poor in Their Homes, by Robert 
W. Hebbard, secretary of the State 
Board of Charities. The discussion on 
this subject will be opened by Frederic 
Almy, secretary of the Associated Chari- 
ties of Buffalo. Interest will center 
about the discussion of this subject, as 
the legislature is considering a bill to pro- 
vide public out-door relief for widows 
and for families of consumptives in New 
York city, and particularly as many be- 
lieve that public out-door relief has been 
largely responsible for helping to make 
the tramp. Vagrancy—Especially in Its 
Relation to the Home, is the subject of 
the report of this committee, which will 
be presented by Anna B. Pratt. The re- 
maining paper is that of Prof. A. D. 
Dean, Chief of the Division of Vocational 
Schools of the Department of Education 
of the State of New York, on State Re- 
sponsibility in Vocational Guidance and 
Vocational, Education, 

The two main subjects to be consid- 
ered at the meetings of the committee on 
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Child Labor, of which Mrs. Florence 
Kelley is in charge, will be Unrestricted 
Forms of Child Labor in New York 
State, and Working Papers, reports on 
which are to be presented by George H. 
Hall of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee and Pauline Goldmark of the New 
York Consumers’ League. 

Under the guidance of Dr. George W. 
Goler the Committee on Public Health is 
to consider the subject of Sex Hygiene, 
the two main papers being A Program 
of Sex Hygiene, by Dr. Ira M. Wiley of 
New York city, and the Relation of the 
Obstetrician to A Program of Sex Edu- 
cation, by Dr. Paul.T. Harper. It ise 
pected that the entire program will deal 
frankly and vigorously with this impor- 
tant subject, which is now so much in the 
minds of thinking men and women. 

For the National Housing Association, 
John Ihlider will present a Program of 
Housing Reform. Edmond J. Butler, 
tenement house commissioner of New 
work city, will tell of the universal hous- 
ing evil, the privy, which is a prolific 
source of disease and degradation; and 
John J. Murphy, present tenement house 
commissioner of New York, is to discuss 
the matter of law enforcement, without 
which laws providing for the essentials 
of good housing—adequate lighting, 
ventilation, and sanitation—are of no 
avail. 

At the meetings of the Committee on 
Public Institutions, the report of which is 
to be presented by Robert W. Hebberd, 
O. F. Lewis of the Prison Association 
of New York is to read a paper on the 
Treatment of Defective Delinquents. 
Arthur W. Towne of the New York 
State Probation Commission will discuss 
the Treatment of Delinquents Outside of 
Institutions. 

The meeting of the Committee on 
Children is to consist largely of an or- 
ganized debate upon the question of 
Home Caring vs. Institutional Care of 
Children. Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein, the 
committee chairman, has asked twelve 
people who are interested in this subject 
to participate in the discussion, and has 
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lined them up, six on each side. There 
will also be papers by Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart on the Basic Principles Underlying 
and Efficient Inspection of Child-Caring 
Institutions, and by Dr. Charles H. John- 
son on The Efficient Cottage Mother. 
All state and local institutions as well as 
private organizations, have been invited 
to participate in the exhibit of the charit- 
able and philanthropic work of New 
York state, which is in charge of R. W. 
Wallace, State Board of Charities, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

It is planned to call special attention 
at the end of each session to the different 
exhibits concerned with the subjects that 
Rave been discussed. Almost all of the 
plans for entertainment have been com- 
pleted, and reduced rates on the railroads 
have been promised by the Trunk Line 
Association. 


WISCONSIN COURT TO PASS 
ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Once more the constitutionality of a 
workmen’s compensation law is before 
a state Supreme Court for adjudication. 
In a brief prepared by the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, and now_be- 
fore the Supreme Court of that state, 
the recent decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals declaring such a law 
unconstitutional is recalled in the follow- 
ing words: 

That the New York court has gone too far 
in its opinion would seem certain; that it 
should not be followed by this court is our be- 
lief. Its conception of the police power is 
certainly not in accord with that of the United 
States Supreme Court. And in passing on 
“due process” the United States Supreme 
Court is the court of ultimate authority. 


As in the New York case, chief among 
the contentions which the brief has to 
meet is the argument that the law vio- 
lates Article XIV, Section 1, of the 
United States Constitution, “in that the 
act deprives persons, firms, and 
corporations of their property without 
due process of law.” The petitioners 
contend also that the act violates the 
constitution by makiag compulsory the 
payment of scheduled compensation in 
case of injury or death suffered by em- 
ployes of the state, cities, counties, vil- 
lages, towns, and sehool districts. 
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The opinion of the Massachusetts Su- 


preme Court on that state’s proposed 


law-is used in full in the brief. This 
opinion was given to the 1911 Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in compliance with 
a constitutional provision of that com- 
monwealth which requires the court 
when requested to give opinion on pend- 
ing legislation. This opinion construes 
the proposed Massachusetts act, which 
closely resembles the Wisconsin act, to 
be constitutional. 

After submitting constitutional, legal, 
economic, and statistical arguments cov- 
ering about a hundred pages, the In- 
dustrial Commission’s brief presents 
these conclusions: 


We have shown tha’ the constitution guar- 
antees every person a certain remedy in the 
law for injuries or wrongs which he may re- 
ceive to his person; we have shown that for 
the workingman this has become a hollow 
mockery. 

We have shown that more men are injured 
by accident in the industrial occupations than 
in war; we have shown that more misery and 
suffering result therefrom than from war, 
flood, and famine. 

We have shown that the victim of accident 
is twice the victim of the claim agent and the 
ambulance chaser; and how fraud and perjury 
keep step with these gray wolves of disaster. 

We have shown how personal injury cases 
clog the courts and breed distrust of their 
judgments. 

We have shown how ill-will and hatred 
grow up thereby between master and servant 
and how the public is injured. 

We have shown how men’s lives and limbs 
in countless numbers are sacrificed when they 
should and can be saved. 

We have shown that workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws help to relieve all these conditions. 

We have shown that such laws are sanc- 
tioned by usage for ovey thirty years; that all 
civilized countries save ours have such laws; 
we have shown the widespread demand for 
them in this country—a demand that is almost 
universal. 

We have shown that this demand has not 
come from sudden impulse, but after study 
and investigation. 

So now it may be truly said that there is 
a great public necessity for such laws. 

It is clear from the authorities cited that 
the states have ample authority under the po- 
lice power to legislate for all the great public 
necessities. There is no express constitu- 
tional inhibition against workmen’s compen- 
sation acts. 
and letter of the constitution, state and na- 
tional. The public welfare is promoted by 
them. 


Sttch acts are within the spirit ~ 
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These things being true, the law should be 
upheld. 


_The Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion 1s composed of C. H. Crownhart, 
chairman, Joseph D. Beck, and John R. 
Commons. Copies of the brief, of 
which the supply is limited, may be had 
upon request to the commission at Madi- 
son, Wis. 


THE MAINE VOTE 
ON PROHIBITION 


By a margin so close that the result 
would have been reversed if one-twen- 
tieth of I per cent of the electors had 
changed their votes, Maine appears by 
the official count to have decided to wipe 
out the amendment to her constitution 
which prohibits the manufacture and 
sale of liquor. On three successive days 
the returns wavered from “dry” to “wet” 
and back again. Reports from Augusta, 
the capital, have been contradicted by 
those from Portland. Official and press 
returns from the self-same towns have 
disagreed. If the recount which will 
probably be necessary to determine the 
result shows that Maine, after over fifty 
years, has abondoned the policy for 
which she has so long been famous, every 
state in New England, as well as New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Nebraska, and Iowa will have dropped 
prohibition after a longer or shorter trial. 

The twenty cities of the state gave 
the repeal a majority of 12,000. Five 
hundred smaller villages and towns prac- 
tically overcame this lead. A poll so 
close, however, whatever the final count 
may disclose, will by many, says the 
New York World, be deemed a virtual 
defeat to the Maine law, as the cities 
are growing faster than the towns. 
Maine prohibitionists declare that the 
amendment was best supported where it 
was best enforced; this, it has been 
pointed out, may mean merely that in 
some communities few desired to drink, 
whether the practice was legal or illegal. 
In the cities prohibition has been often 
both a farce and a failure. Maine sea- 
ports have had a bad name with naval 
officers, who have dreaded to grant sail- 
ors shore leave when in the waters of 
the pine tree state. In the southeastern 
part of the state the “Grand Drunk Ex- 
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Bowers in Jersey Oity Journal. 
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press” from over the line is notorious. 
Where the system of prohibition had 
largely broken down, that is, in the cities, 
the vote was to repeal the amendment. 
In country districts, on the contrary, 
where two generations of boys have 
grown up without seeing a saloon, the 
vote favored the retention of the present 
system. 

The electoral decision, if the ‘wets’ 
did actually win, does not in itself re- 
store the liquor traffic. It simply makes 
the restoration possible if the legislature 
chooses to enact a license law. 


ODD LENGTHS TO 
CONSERVE TIMBER 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture in the course of an investiga- 
tion carried on last year in co-operation 
with lumber manufacturers in the South 
has found a new way for conserving 
part of our standing timber. It has de- 
monstrated that a material saving can 
be effeeted by using odd lengths of lum- 
ber as well as even. The investigation 
is beginning to bear fruit, for at a recent 
meeting of a southern lumber manufac- 
turers’ association the fact was brought 
out that the new plan has already been 
put into practice. It is anticipated that 
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that there will be an increase in the sale 
of odd lengths. 

The former custom, which still pre- 
vails, quite generally was to sell lumber 
in even lengths only. This often meant 
a waste from cutting off the ends of odd 
lengths to make them even. Boards with 
knots, decayed spots, or split ends are 
shortened to cut out the defective parts. 
To make an even length of what is left, 
it is often necessary to saw off a foot of 
good wood besides the bad. By market- 
ing odd lengths this waste is saved. In 
the woods also a gain is secured by the 
sale of odd lengths. Often a log may be 
cut fifteen feet long which, by the old 
rule, would be cut only fourteen. The 
extra foot was left in the woods. 

Some builders are opposed to the in- 
troduction of odd lengths because they 
have never used anything but the even 
sizes. But wherever, for instance, nine- 
foot studding is used, which frequently 
occurs, to use even lengths by cutting 
off the ends to make the timbers fit is 
wasteful. 


COMPENSATION LAWS 
IN THREE STATES 


Before adjournment, the Indiana 
Legislature had passed not only the act 
outlined in THE Survey of May 20, 
providing a fine for the violation of cer- 
tain provisions for the safety of work- 
ers, but also an employer’s liability act 
removing the employer’s defence of con- 
tributory negligence, assumption of risk, 
or fellow-employe’s negligence. 

The. Kansas and Nevada legislatures 
have passed compensation acts. The 
Kansas law is compulsory, except where 
positive carelessness of the employer 
can be proved, in which case the work- 
man has the privilege of suing. It 
covers railway, factory, mine, or quarry, 
electric, building, or engineering work, 
laundry, natural gas plant, or employ- 
ments where dangerous, explosive, or in- 
flammable material is used. The scope 
of the Nevada bill is narrower, laundries 
and factories being omitted from the list 
of dangerous employments to which it 
applies. The payment at death, accord- 
ing to the Kansas act, is: three years’ 
wages, not to exceed $3,600; the maxi- 
mum limit in the Nevada act is $3,000. 
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The Kansas act contains also the pe- 
culiar provision that payment to non- 
resident alien dependents shall not ex- 
ceed $750. 

Both acts make some provisions for 
partial dependents. In the Kansas act 
50 per cent of wage loss is provided for 
incapacity, in Nevada 60 per cent. The 
Nevada act provides also 40 per cent of 
wages for five years for loss of eyes, 
hands, or feet, or like serious incapacity. 
Both provide for arbitration in disputed 
cases. 

A compensation law on the lines of 
that outlined by P. Tecumseh Sherman 
in THE SurveEY of March 4 has been 
passed in Illinois. 


TWO STATES BEFORE 
U.S. SUPREME COURT 


The legal fight waged in the highest 
court of the land both by New York state 
and New York city to prevent New 
Jersey from building a mammoth sewer 
to Robbins Reef, on the ground that it 
would pollute New York harbor, has 
commenced. James D. Maher, for 
twenty-five years clerk of the United 
States Supreme Court at Washington, 
was appointed by Chief Justice Edward 
Douglas White to hear testimony as a 
special commissioner. The first hearings 
were held in City Hall, New York city. 
Mr. Maher will also conduct a session 
in Trenton. When the testimony is all 
taken, the commissioner will present it 
to the United States Supreme Court in 
Washington. 

The suit was started in 1908 and is 
the fifth action of its kind taken for set- 
tlement to the Supreme Court. New 
Jersey proposes to drain approximately 
one hundred square miles of territory, 
which includes thirty-nine cities, into 
New York Bay. New York is basing 
its fight upon the ground that the New 
York and East Rivers, the harbor, and 
the bay already have a dangerous amount 
of sewerage, and that the fact that con- 
ditions have become bad in the Passaic 
river is no reason for permitting New 
Jersey to spare herself at New York’s 
expense. The answer to this is that the 
sewerage is to be treated to make it harm- 
less. 
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READING-GARDENS 


NOW IN ST. LOUIS 


Sunken gardens are being constructed 
behind the new St. Louis Central Public 
Library, a building which is in course of 


erection at a cost of $1,500,000. Though © 


these gardens are under the jurisdiction 
of the Park Department, plans are being 
perfected for using them as public 
reading-gardens during the open months. 
The library rules will be made elastic 
enough to allow books to be taken out 
to the gardens from the general reading, 
reference, and magazine departments. 
Librarian Arthur E. Bostwick would like 
to have in the gardens an open summer- 
house or pavilion to shelter the out-door 
readers from a shower or from the mid- 
day sun, but the realization of this plan 
is not assured. The wide terraces sur- 
rounding three sides of the big mew 
building will be shaded and will be util- 
ized as open-air reading-rooms. 

Two minor extensions of the library’s 
service, the issue of books by a library 
assistant in each of the public play- 
grounds and the weekly visit of a story- 
teller to each, and the weekly de- 
livery of books and magazines to the 
hospitals, are new to St. Louis. In the 
hospitals the library worker goes from 
room to room, visiting those patients 
whose health permits. Besides chatting 
over an order for delivery, she shows 
the patient a number of books and maga- 
zines which she carries with her and 
leaves if desired. 


NATION’S EDUCATORS 
PUBLISH DECLARATION 


The National Education Association 
has made public the “Declaration” pass- 
ed at the annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco. This statement tells what the as- 
sociation wishes to see accomplished. The 
declaration appeals for more money and 
power for the Federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation, which it characterizes as being 
the only educational agency belonging to 
all the people and from which all have 
the right to demand service. The asso- 
ciation suggests that the national ap- 
propriations for studying problems in- 
volving the welfare of the nation’s school 
children be made comparable in amount 
with those for studying problems con- 
cerning the conservation of the nation’s 
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material resources. A plea is made for 


- suitable ethical instruction in even the 


elementary schools, for proper attention 
to school hygiene, for medical inspec- 
tion, and for the wider use of school 
buildings. The association approves 
fully of making the school-house a cen- 
ter of social, civic, and recreational as 
well as educational activity for young 
and old throughout the day. To ac- 
complish fully the purpose of the com- 
pulsory education laws, the declaration 
says, these should be so amended as 

to recognize the difference between the chrono- 
logical age of a child and his maturity, and 
that the school-age limit of each individual 
child should be determined by requiring the 
child to meet physical and mental tests, even 
though the child be in years above the age 
standard; in other words, a child’s actual age 
should be determined by physio-psychological 
data corresponding to the normal standard for 
the age-limit required by law. All children or 
persons failing to meet such maturity test at 
the extreme school-age limit should remain un- 
der public supervision and control, either until 
they reach maturity or permanently. 

The same principle is suggested for 
determining whether a child is fit to be 
employed. In this connection, also, the 
association declares that the school sys- 
tem should aim to furnish vocational 
guidance to children, so as to fit them 
better for a life of usefulness. 


MEETING OF SOCIAL 
CENTER ASSOCIATION 


At Madison, Wis., next month at the 
first national convention of the Social 
Center Association of America, ad- 
dresses are to be given upon the same 
platform by two of the most prominent 
leaders of progressive thought in the 
two dominant political parties—Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette and Governor 
Woodrow Wilson. The social center idea, 
which means the assembling of citizens 
in school-houses or other public build- 
ings for the discussion of public ques- 
tions, is expected to receive an impetus 
from the addresses of Senator La Fol- 
lette and Governor Wilson, whose pe- 
culiar interest in the social center idea, 
is their belief that it is an “open-air cure 
of political disease.” 

The conference is to be under the joint 
auspices of the University of Wisconsin 
and the Social Center Association of 
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America, whose head-quarters are in 
New York. The University of Wiscon- 
sin has done pioneer work in the promo- 
tion of the democratic assemblage of cit- 
izens for the discussion of public ques- 
tions and for university extension 
brought down to the needs of the wage- 
earning public. Prof. Edward J. Ward, 
who established the social center work 
of Rochester, is at the head of the social 
center development in Wisconsin. The 
Social Center Association, founded 
through the initiative of Frances G. Van- 
dergrift and Mrs. David Kirk of Pitts- 
burgh, has for its object encouragement 
of a rounded social center development, 
with attention to the recreational and so- 
cial as well as to the civic aspects of 
the wider use of the school. The presi- 
dent of the Social center Association is 
Dr. Josiah Strong of New York. Among 
its .vice-presidents are Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, Dr. Henry W. 
Stitt of the New York public schools, 
and Clarence A. Perry of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

The Madison conference, which ex- 
tends from October 25 to 28, will as- 
semble the best experience of the country 
in all lines of social center work, includ- 
ing the social center as a part of the 
movement for the betterment of rural 
schools. 


RED CROSS SEALS 
ARE TO BE SOLD 


Confusion and misapprehension among 
anti-tuberculosis workers have followed 
from the recent erroneous reports that 
the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment had prohibited the sale of Red 
Cross Seals. The National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis has officially denied the state- 
ments that have been published concern- 
ing the sale of the holiday seals. 

The Post Office Department on July 
I prohibited the use of the mails to let- 
ters or packages bearing any non-postage 
stamps upon their faces, and also barred 
letters or packages bearing seals or 
stickers, either on the face or back, 
which resembled postage stamps. As 
the new design for the Red Cross Seal 
has been approved by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock, the sale of Red Cross 
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seals does not fall under the prohibition. 

Already plans are on foot for a larger 
sale than ever before. Agencies are be- 
ing organized in every populous state, 
and the arrangements for selling and dis- 
tributing the seals are being perfected 
in every possible way. The presses are 
busy printing 50,000,000 seals and it is 
planned to begin the shipment of seals 
and advertising matter about October I. 

In the design of the new seal an 
effort has been made to get away as far 
as possible from the conventional. The 
seal depicts a pretty winter scene, with 
a snow-covered house and trees in the 
foreground and a red cross in the back- 
ground. The entire design is enclosed 
in a heavy red circle. The corners are 
white, thus giving the effect, when af- 
fixed to a letter, of a round seal. 

The National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
for the first time is acting as National 
Agent for the American Red Cross and 
has entire charge of the sale and distri- 
bution of the seals. The association has 
opened a business office at 715 Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C., from 
which point all of the business details 
of the campaign will be arranged, Rob- 
ert C. Sanger, of Providence, R. I., is in 
charge of this office. The preliminary 
organization work and the publicity end 
of the campaign will be conducted from 
the New York office of the Association, 
1o5 East 22nd Street. 
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THE “HOBO CONVEN- 
TION” 
RAYMOND KENNY 


One of the most unique and motley 
assemblies ever held in the United States 
was the “hobo convention” which met in 
Washington, D. C., September 1. The 
originator and patron of this unusual 
gathering was the celebrated “millionaire 
hobo,” James Eads How—a man of aca- 
demic learning, a doctor of medicine, an 
heir to a wealthy estate, yet a practical 
“bo.” Dr. How conceived the idea that 
if all the hoboes of the country would 
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-hold a convention, make known their 
condition, and petition Congress for cer- 
tain legislative reforms, there would be 
an almost instant betterment in living 
conditions in Hobo-land. So the call 
went forth and the originator of the plan 
predicted that 8,000 or 10,000 “knights 
of the road” would be in Washington 
when his gavel fell at the opening 
session. ; 

In fact, less than half a hundred ac- 
tual, bona-fide hoboes attended the con- 
vention. A rumor to the effect that 
delegates-to-be would be met at the city 
limits by the capital police force kept 
many away from Washington. Rain in 
the south and west was responsible for 
the absence of many others. Those who 
did attend, were, however, picturesque 
and interesting persons. 

Officially, the gathering was known as 
the Convention of the Unemployed. 
There was much objection to this title. 
One delegate argued that if it was to be 
a convention of the unemployed more of 
the “idle gentry” would be found so- 
journing at Newport than attending the 
conference in Washington. Popularly, 
and among the delegates at large, the 
gathering was called the “hoboes’ con- 
vention.” Indeed, on the opening day of 
the convention, the word “hobo” was ele- 
vated to a plane of dignity. 

“Webster,” remarked one of the dele- 
gates, “says that a hobo is a professional 
tramp who spends his lifetime traveling 
from place to place, especially by stealing 
rides on trains. Saint Paul called him- 
self a hobo and I’m not ashamed to call 
myself one.” 


Dr. How, in expecting the attendance — 


of only the tramps of the country, had 
reckoned without his host. Socialist ora- 
tors and organizers and so-called so- 
ciologists, not to mention the idle. curious, 
attended the convention in such numbers 
that the mere “unemployed” were forced 
into the rear seats, where they listened 
to the discussion of abstract economic 
theories of which they knew little or 
nothing. Only at meal ttme did the con- 
vention headquarters (a deserted lunch 
room in G street) put on even the slight- 
est resemblance to a gatherimg of men 
out of work. At adjournments, the so- 
ciologists, the socialists, and the idle 
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curious would pass out to the nearby 
cafes and lunch rooms, while the “weary 
Willies of the road” retired to a rear 
room for the preparation and consump- 
tion of “mulligan,” “java,” and “punk” — 
soup, coffee, and bread, respectively. 

Among the ranks of the real hoboes 
who attended the gathering, two distinct 
types were discernible. One was the 
genuine article: the fellow who is out of 
a job and always has been and always 
will be, and admits it. This type attend- 
ed the convention in a most reverent 
spirit—a kind of professional devotion 
accounted for his attendance. The other 
type was of the younger fellows, the 
“kids,” of ages ranging from sixteen to 
twenty-five. They were principally 
young men who were temporarily out of 
work and who attended the convention 
in a purely holiday spirit. 

The older hoboes seemed to revel in 


‘the notoriety given them by the press. 


The younger ones, on the other hand, 
shunned newspaper reporters and were 
constantly evading photographers. They 
did not want the news of their escapade 
to reach the “folks at home;” this in 
itself was an admission of their amateur- 
ishness. 

Each afternoon at five o’clock the ses- 
sions of the hoboes’ convention would 
open. Usually a resolution would be of- 
fered, debate would ensue, and finally the 
question was put. At the close of one 
meeting the chairman very seriously an- 
nounced that the hoboes had been in- 
vited “to drink tea at the Gospel Mis- 
sion.” His announcement resulted in a 
general stampede from the assembly 
room. 

On Sunday afternoon the topic for dis- 
cussion was Ethics and Religion of the 
Labor Movement. Real excitement was 
promised when a modishly attired woman 
“from Connecticut avenoo” alighted 
from her automobile and asked permis- 
sion to address the hoboes on the subject 
of Religion and What It Means. She 
told the convention that hoboes ought to 
“spend more time in serving God than 
in looking for work.” At this remark a 
grizzled “knight of the road” arose from 
his seat and addressed the chair. 

“Mr. Chairman!” he shouted, “a Bo 
don’t want no silk-stockin’ from Con- 
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necticut avenoo buttin’ in an’ tellin’ him 
what to do.” 

The chairman, who seemed to sympa- 
thize with the delegate, asked the well- 
dressed woman if she would remain 
throughout the meeting and “hear the 
other side of it.” 

“T cawnt remain,” she replied, “I have 
an important engagement.” 

“Will you serve on a committee to 
help find jobs for these hoboes ?” shouted 
a delegate. 

“Cheerfully and gladly,’ 
woman. 

“Then please give your name and ad- 
dress to the secretary,’ suggested Dr. 
How. 

“Oh, I could not think of doing that,” 
she said, “it would entail upon me so 
much disagreeable notoriety.” 

And among the hoots and jeers of the 
entire hobo convention, the ‘woman 
from Connecticut avenoo” left the hall 
and entered her waiting automobile. 

The net result of the convention was 
the adoption of numerous resolutions, all 
of which will be offered in the form of a 
petition to the United States Congress 
when it convenes next December. The 
general resolutions that were adopted 
ask of Congress the enactment of labor 
laws; forthe establishment of ~a 
national employment bureau; the free 
transportation on all interstate railroads 
of hoboes who have been promised a job 
and who have not the means to buy 
transportion to it; the shortening of the 
hours of labor; and a minimum wage 
scale. The following resolution was also 
adopted : 


Whereas, the existence of an unemployed 


d 


answered the 


army is not only a source of unspeakable. 


misery to the unemployed themselves and to 
their families, but a menace to the social peace; 
and, through the pangs of hunger, an agency 
in the breaking of strikes, thus rendering the 
unemployed an unwilling enemy of the em- 
ployed; and 

Whereas, land is essential to life, and is the 
source from which all material wealth is 
drawn; and 

Whereas, vast areas of land in the United 
States, now unused, or but partly used, are 
capable of producing untold values; 

Resolved, that a concerted and systematic ef- 
fort be made to transfer capable workers to 
suitable land, to organize and equip them for 
efficient productive labor, and to maintain them 
until their products can be utilized; 
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Resolved, that it is the duty of government— 
national, state, municipal, and local—to aid in 
this work; 

Resolved, that the American Federation of 
Labor be, and it hereby is, formally requested 
and urged to lead in such a movement; and, 
pending adequate governmental action, to select 
a suitable tract of land, to appeal for funds 
and, with the proceeds, to begin the work of 
bringing the landless man into normal, effec- 
tive, and economic relations with the manless 
land, thus making of him an independent, 
self-respecting citizen. 


On the evening of the fifth day, this 
strange and unusual convention ad- 
journed sine die. That night the freight 
trains were crowded with “boes” return- 
ing to the “road.” Just as mysterious as 
had been their appearance was their dis- 
appearance. Nearly all of them started 
south; for hoboes, like the fowls of the 
air, follow the seasons, and the approach- 
ing winter made the north a most un- 
attractive destination. 


WHY NOT INTO OTHER 
FIELDS P 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
Church of the Messiah, New York City 


The victory over prohibition in Maine, 
at the election on September I1—pro- 
vided the official recount does not, as 
now seems quite possible, reverse the 
present apparent majority of less than 
I50—was by a very narrow margin. 


Conditions were decidedly unfav- 
orable for the “drys,” and as the 
campaign progressed the signs be- 
came more and more dubious. Im- 


mense sums of money were poured into 
the state by the vested liquor interests— 
a striking commentary, by the way, on 
the oft-repeated assertion that the “busi- 
ness” prefers prohibition to any form of 
license! A great political party, flushed 
with recent and long-delayed victory, was 
committed to the repeal of the prohibi- 
tory law, and used all the power of its 
organized machinery for the achievement 
of this end. And large numbers of in- 
dependent and high-minded citizens, 
dedicated to the best interests of the 
community, and fully conscious of the 
evils of intemperance, were opposed to 
the law on the ground that local option, 
or high license, is a wiser method of re- 
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striction. Of course, on the other side, 
there were the appeals of sentiment, the 
unanswerable arguments against the sa- 
loon, and, above all, the inertia of fifty- 
seven years of unbroken custom. But 
the demand for a change was everywhere 
present, and this explains the gain in 
strength made by the anti-prohibitionists. 

It is impossible to analyze at this time 
the forces entering into this campaign. 
The situation was too complex, and the 
influences at work pro and con too nu- 
merous. And yet everybody will agree, 
I believe, that the churches were perhaps 
the mightiest power upon the side of 
prohibition. Everywhere throughout the 
state they were alert and active. The 
ministers were “on the job” all summer. 
Church members, especially women, 
were tireless in distributing literature, 
holding rallies, organizing processions, 
and conducting prayer-meetings. Gath- 
ering wisdom from the experience of 
Texas, whiere it was estimated at the re- 
cent election that a change of two or 
three votes in every city and town would 
have turned the state over to the pro- 
hibition forces, the churches carried the 
fight into every remotest hamlet, and 
reached practically every individual 
voter. In the coast village, for example, 
where I spent my vacation—a place so 
small that it has no church at all—a rally 
was called by the Baptist minister in the 
nearest town, advertised by hand-bills 
placed upon every door-step, and attend- 
ed by twenty-four interested people. That 
in the face of such untoward influences 
the repeal was carried by so small a 
majority is due almost exclusively, I be- 
lieve, to this systematic campaign of the 
churches. 

Now, whatever we may think about 
prohibition as a public policy, we must 
all agree in paying tribute to the efficiency 
and courage of the churches in their con- 
duct of this relentless fight. Our very 
admiration for them in this regard, how- 
ever, only serves to stir up in our minds 
the insistent question as to why the 
churches limit their endeavors for social 
betterment to this one particular field. 
Why are they not equally united and en- 
thusiastic and untiring in battling for 
the prohibition of child labor, the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis, the prohibition of 
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the twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week, the prohibition of tenement-house 
and sweat-shop abuses, the prohibition of 
prison abominations, the prohibition of 
international war, and so on indefinitely ?’ 
Why, in short, must the churches restrict: 
their political and social activities to such: 
traditional evils as gambling, liquor- 
selling, and prostitution, and remain in- 
different to these other more recent but 
no less terrible forms of injustice and 
distress? The liquor traffic, perhaps, 
shows more evident and immediate re- 
sults in the physical and moral degrada- 
tion of the individual, and thus lends 
itself more easily to the habit of the 
church of seeking the salvation of the 
individual soul. Furthermore, the liquor 
traffic is supported by financial interests 
which the church need have no fear of 
offending. Unquestionably, also, this 
traffic has now come to be regarded as 
disreputable, and thus is no longer to be 
numbered among those precious sins of 
respectable people before which the 
churches must be deaf and dumb and 
blind! But, at bottom, the liquor evil is 
not something apart by itself at all. It 
is rightly to be classed with all the other 
social evils of our time, and is thus not 
in any sense to be differentiated for 
especial hostility. If the churches of 
Maine, or any other state, can enter as 
a single body into the field of politics to 
wipe out the liquor traffic, they can also 
enter in this same way and into this same 
field of politics to wipe out other abuses 
of exactly this same kind. They can or- 
ganize, for example, to write a clause 
into the state constitution for the pro- 
hibition of all child labor. They can 
distribute literature, hold rallies, organize 
processions, conduct prayer-meetings for 
this cause as well as for the other. They 
can penetrate the remotest towns and vil- 
lages to educate and inspire the people 
upon this question as well as upon that 
of temperance. In other words, what 
the churches have done in Maine, and 
elsewhere, to banish the saloon, they can 
also do in Maine, and elsewhere, to ban- 
ish the child-labor factory, the tubercu- 
losis tenement, underpaid and  over- 
worked labor, the sweat-shop, and the 
slum! What is possible in one field of 
social endeavor is possible in all. What 
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the churches find it necessary to do here 
for social amelioration they must also 
find necessary to do everywhere. There 
are no longer some two or three social 
menaces, such as gambling and liquor- 
selling, which are essentially irreligious ; 
there is today one great all-inclusive so- 
cial question, which manifests itself in 
many forms, and challenges in them all 
the powers of organized morality. The 
churches, therefore, if they are to do 
their full duty, must do battle all along 
the line. They must move forward into 
all fields. They must seek everywhere 
the establishment of the Kingdom. 


FOCUSING SOCIAL 
FORCES IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 


CHARLES W. HOLMAN 


Secretary Southwestern Social Center Conference 


In Southwestern life no sentiment for 
social progress has been accepted with as 
much alacrity and crystallized into a 
great, definite movement so quickly as 
that of opening the public schools as so- 
cial and recreational centers for all the 
people. 

In the early Spring, Frank P. Hol- 
land, publisher of Farm and Ranch and 
Holland’s Magazine, called and financed 
the First All-Southwestern Social Cen- 
ter Conference. In spite of the fact that 
the social center idea had come to the 
Southwest but fifteen months ago, 300 
delegates from many country communi- 
ties. and over fifty towns and cities in 
six states responded to this call seven- 
teen days later. These men and women 
devoted a day to the discussion of prob- 
lems in country districts, small towns and 
cities, and to plans for focusing the social 
forces of the Southwest. A spirit of fra- 
ternalism prevailed at this gathering. 
Capitalists, college professors, ministers, 
wage-workers sat together and voted 
harmoniously on questions affecting the 
common interest. 

The press of the Southwest declared 
this a record-breaking convention, both 
in point of high-class leadership and in 
the earnestness of purpose that character- 
ized two long sessions. Certainly this 
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conference is radiating an influence that 
will liberate the use of school buildings 
from the matrix of custom and give the 
people the most perfect instrument yet 
found for social progress. . 

This agitation has had a profound in- 
fluence upon nine million people scat- 
tered over an area of nearly a half-mill- 
ion square miles. Aided by the country 
press, leading publications of five states 
are agitating social centers as a need and 
aright. In co-operation with their teach- 
ers, city and county superintendents of 
education are working to bring the school 
buildings into a more complete, more ser- 
viceable relation with the people. Or- 
ganizations of farmers, women work- 
ers, educators, and business men are 
making “more service from our. public 
schools” an important part of their work. 
Isolated neighborhoods are consciously 
organizing social centers. Some land- 
lords in the country have, at their own 
expense, built auditoriums for commun- 
ity use. Echoes may be heard in the daily 
requests for speakers coming to the head- 
quarters of the Southwestern Social Cen- 
ter Conference. 

Primary reasons for this unprece- 
dented demand for a development of the 
functions of the public school are: 


To eliminate waste in the management of 
public property ; ; 

To enable residents of neighborhoods to get 
acquainted ; 

To furnish recreational oppportunities for 
the people; 

To focus community forces for social ad- 
vancement; 

To make more effective public opinion and 
popular government. 


Casual observation might lead one to 
conclude that this wide-spread enthu- . 
siasm is but an ephemeral social disturb- 
ance. A look into the basic conditions 
of southwestern life, however, reveads 
fundamental causes for this ready re- 
sponse. 

The southwest is a section of farms, 
ranches, towns, and villages. It has no 
problem of overcrowding. With the sin- 
gle exception of New Orleans, not a city 
in Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Tex- 
as, or New Mexico can boast 100,000 in- 
habitants. With the exception of Dal- 
las and Ft. Worth (thirty miles apart), 
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each of the principal cities—Little Rock, 
Oklahoma City, Shreveport, Houston, 
and San Antonio—is the commercial cen- 
ter of an area with a radius of from 
one hundred to three hundred miles. 

While great bodies of land are still 
awaiting the farmer, it is important to 
note that this section is rapidly passing 
from the exploitive to the constructive 
stage. An example of this may be found 
in the black lands of Texas, the biggest 
and oldest body of farmed land in the 
state—with an area about two-thirds that 
of the state of New York. Believing 
their lands could not be hurt, the first, 
second, and even some of the third 
generation of farmers pursued the most 
destructive methods of one-crop farming. 
- All efforts were concentrated on produc- 
ing the cotton crop. Good roads, better 
schools, ete. played a minor part. 

Rising land values have made the own- 
ers of these lands wealthy. The result? 
They have preferred to move to social 
conveniences rather than create these 
convenieaces in their own communities. 
Today the tenant class represents 70 
per cent of the population on farms in 
the black land belt. Ask one of these 
landlords why he moved to town; in al- 
most every case he will give two reasons: 

To give his children the benefit of bet- 
ter schools, etc. 

To escape the inconvenience and mo- 
notomy of farm life. 

When the black land farmer moves 
to town, he is apt to be a very conserva- 
tive if not actually a retarding force in 
matters pertaining to civic progress. 
He has endured hardships; and all his 
life he has accustomed himself to cut the 
corners in expenditures. When a propo- 
sition is broached to pave his street or 
build a sidewalk, or institute parks and 
playgrounds, he is likely to “vote agin 
it”; because back on the farm he “didn't 
need sidewalks”; and he “got along very 
well with the old dirt road” (when it 
didn’t rain) ; and he “can’t see much use 
for playgrounds any how.” “Children”, 
he says, “ought to be at home where they 
belong. A buck-saw has a playground 
skinned a city block.” 

But when he left the farming of his 
fields to a tenant he did country life a 
two-fold injury: 
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1. He took from farm life its 
leadership. : 

2. He left an apathy deadly to social 
advance. 

Counteracting these conditions and 
tendencies, residents in the country of 
late years have set in motion agencies to 
make the farmer of the future a business 
man who will build up his capital—the 
soil. And now, to develop the social self, 
they are working to focus active social 
forces, such as farmers’ unions, boys’ 
corn and pig clubs, girls’ sewing and 
cooking clubs, mothers’, parent-teacher, 
and home and school clubs, literary so- 
cieties, and singing schools. They have 
seized upon the school as the natural 
focal point. They have begun, in most 
cases, by getting libraries; for in the 
Southwest, the school library is con- 
sidered the primary social magnet. 

Parallel progress is evidenced by the 
compulsory teaching of agriculture and 
more frequent victories for special taxes 
to build better school buildings and more 
permanent roads. 

Country high schools are ideal medi- 
ums for social centers in the country. 
Country high schools retard the city- 
ward drift of rural population. An or- 
ganized social life and a more neighborly 
spitit check the tendency of farm own- 
ers to leave country environments. 
This strengthens the “stay-in-the-coun- 
try” sentiment. 

For these reasons land-owning farm- 
ers, landlords, and tenants join in wel- 
coming the social center idea. A prom- 
inent landowner of North Texas, who 
built on his 2000-acre farm an auditor- 
ium for social center use, writes: 
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Our people have assimilated thoroughly the 
social center idea. For five months we have 
been holding meetings from twice to four 
times a week. During this time our smallest 
attendance has been 150 people. . Since the 
initial, meeting, a new life has come into our 
community. From close observation, I am 
willing to go on record for the belief that the 
social center will be the direct means of 
creating a stable, permanent agricultural class. 


Draining as it does the farm popula- 
tion, yet dependent upon it for existence, 
the town of the Southwest must reckon 
with the drafts upon its own vitality 
made by the city to which it is tributary. 
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The recent census revealed an astonish- 
ing growth in ten years of the larger 
cities, also of the small cities and towns 
in the midst of the new lands; but the 
‘ towns and villagés of the older farming 
sections of Texas, Arkansas, and Louis- 
iana have dragged along at.a snail’s pace. 
In a limited number of cases they have 
actually retrogressed. To confirm this 
statement one has but to glance over the 
files of local newspapers, where the chief 
news items are golden wedding celebra- 
tions and deaths of aged residents. 

Ask almost any successful young man 
in a large city of the Southwest why he 
left his native town. Almost invariably 

_he will give two reasons: 

He could not find an opportunity to 
exercise initiative. 

Home-town life with its incapacity to 
furnish either recreation or amusement 
-palled upon him. 

This drain does not end with the young 
“men. -Young women, also, and even the 

“business and educational institutions feel 
“it? In-their tense desire to draw popula- 

tion and wealth-creating institutions, bus- 
inéss men of the larger cities have adopted 
the cut-throat methods of city building. 
For rapid growth they find it easier to 
transplant institutions from the smaller to 
the larger centers than to encourage in- 
fant enterprises. In time this devastatng 
“development” will find a healthier tone; 
but during the next decade, to save them- 
selves, small urban populations must 
overcome the defect in their social and 
economic life that permits this depletion 
of population and resources. 

To the residents of such a town the 
idea that in their school-houses, already 
built, they have club houses that can be 
equipped with gymnasiums, baths, libra- 
ries, reading rooms, assembly rooms, 
moving-picture shows, etc., comes as a 
pleasant shock. They are surprised that 
they had never thought before of so sim- 
ple and efficacious a remedy. 

With a proper conception of the mis- 
sion of the small municipality, the busi- 
ness men’s club will cease its butterfly 
chase after northern factories and begin 
practical work to increase agricultural 
wealth in its trade territory. This will 
bring about more harmonious relations 
between farmer and townsman. The 
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women’s organizations will enlarge the 
scope of their activities to include the 
housewives on the farms. Joint gather- 
ings of town and country, instead of be- 
ing held in the court-house of the county 
seat, will find a school building much 
more wholesome and attractive. 

In the Texas towns of Tuleta, Spof- 
ford, Farmersville, New Braunfels, 
Brackett, Troupe, Celeste, Plano, Nor- 
manna, and other places where social 
center work has been inaugurated, these 
results have been demonstrated: 

Prejudice tends to disappear ; 

Civic improvement invariably follows ; 

Enlarged opportunities for young,men 
and women tend to check movement to- 
ward larger centers. 

In the growing cities, refreshed daily 
by new blood and brain, with slums as 
yet but embryos, with few large capital- 
ists, and many high-class well-paid work- 
ers, the social center idea has met with 
unusual favor. Both Dallas and Ft. 
Worth have begun definite movements 
to secure school board appropriations that 
will open school buldings and maintain 
them as social centers. Houston will 
this winter spend $500,000 in socializing 
her schools. 

Inhabitants of these cities still feel 
keenly the lack of that old-fashioned, 
across-the-fence spirit of neighborliness, 
and respond with enthusiasm to the idea 
of getting better acquainted with those 
who live about them. Again, offering as 
it does wholesome recreation and a stim- 
ulating social side, the social center is 
more attractive than the artificial forms 
of amusement and diversion offered for 
a price. Back of these reasons, however, 
voters in all the larger cities are inform- 
ing themselves more thoroughly on issues 
and men. To them the social center is 
a means of awakening interest in better 
government by and for the people. 

The Southwestern Social Center Con- 
ference will continue a systematic agita- 
tion until, in the larger municipalities, 
schools are opened for the public and 
funds set aside to continue their use. 
This agitation will not be dropped until 
an adequate provision is made for ex- 
tension departments of state universities 
and agricultural colleges to carry on the 
work so auspiciously begun. 
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THE MODERN HOUSE IN ITALY 


The housing problem has been discussed at 
important congresses in foreign countries, and 
considerable progress has been made toward 
its solution. Italy is just making a beginning, 
but it is encouraging to see that the majority 
of the citizens are realizing the importance of 
a problem that has great influence on social 
welfare. 

A tour around the streets of Rome shows 
how far Italy is behind as compared to other 
nations. Beside magnificent palaces of the 
ancient aristocracy there are small, dark, ill- 
ventilated houses where the plebeians used to 
dwell; not far away are houses which were 
hurriedly built in order to afford shelter to 
the new people who came and settled in the 
capital at the time Italian political unity was 
attained. 

Only in recent years have the people con- 
ceived a higher ideal of life, and consequently 
understood that good housing plays a most 
important social function with regard to 
health, comfort, and morals. The example 
given by the rich, who prefer to live out of 
the city in new, sunny, comfortable cottages, 
has induced those who make building their 
industrial pursuit to study the actual needs 


of the poorer classes and give them what they 


justly demand: a modern house. 


To solve this problem the Roman Institute 
of Real Estate has followed the experimental 
method with the property which it controls in 
the Quartiere San Lorenzo. This property 
was part of a large number of houses which 
twenty years ago were involved in a crisis 
which arrested real estate development 
in the capital of Italy. The cause was 
this: A number of houses, uniform in type, 
had been constructed in various parts of the 
city. They were intended for the middle class 
of the population, but the speculators did not 
reflect that on account of their uniformity 
they would not be adapted to the various 
classes of tenants. The consequence was that 
the houses intended for comparatively well- 
to-do families had to be rented to working- 
people, at very low rents. In this way the 
value of the real estate was greatly reduced 
and the capital invested suffered a loss. 

The Roman Institute has understood the im- 
portance of what constitutes the essential ele- 
ment in the solution of the problem of modern 
housing—4. e., that the construction of the 
houses should answer to the social needs and 
economic position of those who have to live 
in them. 

The fever of speculation, uncontrolled by the 
authority of law, was responsible for houses 


The significant feature of the past year’s con- 
gresses and conferences on housing and city plan- 
ning at Vienna and London was the prominence 
given to discussions on the merits of the block 
or tenement versus the small house or cottage, 
and the triumph of the advocates of the latter. 
In most of the larger continental cities tenements 
have been the rule, and the efforts of housing 
reformers have been to make these tenements as 
little harmful as possible. 

At first, working only with what they found 
about them, the continental Huropeans seem to have 
believed that they could transform the tenement 
into a home. In Berlin, for instance, they wrought 
some marvels in the way of ‘‘model’’ tenements— 
large blocks of buildings designed to give every 
apartment adequate light and ventilation as well 
as the necessary sanitary and house-keeping con- 
veniences, and at the same time afford, in their 
large interior courts, gardens or parks for the 
‘adult and play-grounds for the minor members 
of their swarming populations. 

But having wrought these marvels the attention 
of the continentals was at last caught by the 
small houses of Hngland. And now many of their 
leaders are openly advocating the small house as 
a substitute for the tenement. In the words of 
Prof. Rudolph Eberstadt of Berlin, “we wish to 
do away with this system (of tenements), per- 
nicious for our people; we aim at the English 
home, the cottage, the individual house.” 

But in the great cities of the continent it will 
be many years before this new aim at something 
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fuofamentally. better than they have will produce 
an appreciable effect. A city which has permitted 
the development of a tenement system finds it 
more difficult to root out than the farmer does a 
long neglected growth of weeds. Social and 
economic conditions have all adapted themselves 
to the tenement (a term which, of course, includes 
the high-priced flat and apartment) and such con- 
ditions are not changed in a day even by autocratic 
power. This is a fact which our American cities 
(New York alone excepted) with the opportunity 
still before them to choose which they will have, 
tenement or individual home, would do well to 
consider. 

With this recent change of sentiment on the 
part of Wuropean housing reformers and city 
planners in mind, it will be profitable for those 
who are beginning to take an interest in local 
housing conditions to glance over the following 
summary of a report recently issued by a real 
estate company in Rome. We have been so ac- 
customed to think of Italy as a country whose 
past alone has any lessons for us that it will be 
beneficial to learn that Italy has a very important 
present too, that the land whose expatriates help 
to create some of our most puzzling problems— 
among which housing is not the least—is solving 
similar problems with a measure of success. 

The report from which the following summary 
was made is entitled the Modern House. Its 
author is H. Talamo, director-general of the 
Roman Real Hstate Institute, the company which 
owns the buildings described.—JoHN IHLDmpR. 
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with narrow vent shafts and yards, without 
air, light, or sun. We recognize that air, 
light, and cleanliness are the essential requi- 
sites of the new houses. This was to be 
obtained in the reconstructed buildings by 
means of large and well arranged courtyards, 
and the tearing down of unsanitary rear 
houses. Realizing, however, that the economic 
and social differences among citizens cannot 
be destroyed, it is plain to infer that the same 
kind of construction does not answer the 
needs of all tenants. 

We distinguish three social classes: the well- 
to-do, the middle class, the working class. It 
is, therefore, necessary to offer these three 
classes three different types of houses, accord- 
ing to their financial means, habits, and 
physica’ and moral needs. 

The house of the well-to-do, beside having 
the fundamental requisites of air and light, 
must be large. The rooms must be well dis- 
tributed. It must be elegant in its entirety 
and in all details, and contain all that is neces- 
sary to render life both comfortable and agree- 
able—elevators, dumb-waiters, illumination 
plants, telephones, bathrooms, vacuum clean- 
ers, special bathrooms for servants, etc. 
The houses of the middle and the working 
classes must also be well supplied with air 
and light, and since the space allowed to each 
house is limited, it is necessary to compen- 
sate for this with as much comfort as pos- 
sible, 

With these modern ideas in mind the Roman 
Institute began its work in the Quartiere San 
Lorenzo, the poorest district in the capital, 
where congestion, dirt, and immorality are 
strangely mingled together, notwithstanding 
the efficient work being done by various 
philanthropic societies. In accordance with 
the new theories large and miserable interior 
buildings were torn down, and the area form- 
erly occupied by them was made into large 
court-yards, adorned with grass and flowers. 
Light and air were given to the old dark 
stairs and additional stairs were built to avoid 
congestion among the tenants. Each apart- 
ment of one or two rooms and kitchen, all 
lighted, was provided with water-supply and 
all possible comfort and decency; in each 
building a special bath-house. was built for 
the tenants, who might use it upon paying a 
very small sum. 

In this way, following our modern methods, 
a group of dirty, miserable buildings, which 
were depreciating every day in actual value, 
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was replaced with solid, really valuable prop- 
erty. 

Beside these advantages, we thought of cul- 
tivating home feeling in our tenants, and after 
careful consideration, we decided to establish 
a free kindergarten in each building. Such 
an idea had never been conceived before 
either in Italy or abroad. Its effects were 
immediate and wonderful. In each building 
of the Quartiere San Lorenzo, in the middle 
of the court-yard, we constructed a school 
house; also a tub and shower bath-house. 
Each kindergarten is under the supervision 
of a female attendant, a physician, and a 
woman director. The latter resides in the 
building in order to keep in touch with all 
the tenants. The tenants soon appreciated the 
advantages of such an institution, which keeps 
their children under school age from the 
street while they attend to work. All the 
tenants who show that they have taken proper 
care of the apartment and co-operated with 
the director in the education of their chil- 
dren receive as a prize a month’s rent free 
at the end of the year. Such prizes are 
awarded in accordance with reports issued 
every two months by the inspector of the in- 
stitute, the director of the kindergarten, and 
the superintendent of the building. Such a 
prize is awarded on a certain day and gives 
occasion to a festival, called the Festa di 
San Lorenzo. 

In this way we have transformed twelve old 
buildings into four model tenement houses 
which form a strange contrast to the nearby 
buildings left in a dark and dirty condition by 
the municipal authorities. These four build- 
ings occupy an area of 6,484 square meters and 
give shelter to 300 families. The four kinder- 
gartens are attended by 196 children. No more 
than two persons live in each room, instead 
of three, as in the old buildings. Our records 
show the hygienic, moral, and social improve- 
ment obtained by our tenants and the increased 
value of the property managed by our institute. 

We are now going to extend our work to 
forty-eight more buildings, which will cover 
23,000 square meters of area and where 11,,830 
persons will reside. In our work we are 
forced, however, for various reasons, to pro- 
ceed rather slowly. But in the Trionfale dis- 
trict, at the end of this year, a new building 
will be in readiness in which 145 families will 
be lodged. In order to render this new build- 


1A similar policy is followed by the Washington, 
D. C., Sanitary Improvement Committee. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF TENEMENT IN QUARTIDRE 


SAN LORENZO. 


Sala A, kindergarten; Sala B, play-room; Sala _C, room for sewing-machines; Sala D, dispensary 


for tenants; X, stairway leading to lavatories; Y, stairway leading to bath-rooms; Z. 


stairway 


leading to upper apartments and to hospital for contagious diseases of children living in this model 


block of tenements. 


The hospital comprises three rooms with bath and service; it is isolated, upon 


the terrace of the building; a, janitor; b, post-boxes of tenants; c, bicycle room; d, baby-carriage 


room; e, room for garbage cans or rubbish; f, shops. 
the use of the bath-rooms the following scale of prices prevails: Sundays, 


Yor 


8 cents; cold, 4 cents; hot shower, 3 cents; cold, 2 cents. 


ing more attractive, we have introduced an 
innovation. On the sill of each window we 
have constructed a cement box where the 
tenants may cultivate flowers. In this manner 
we stimulate their desire to compete for addi- 
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hot baths, 
Hot bath on week-days, 12 cents. 


tional annual prizes to be awarded to those 
who adorn their windows most artistically. In 
the middle of the court-yard there will be a 
building three stories high, to be used as a 
kindergarten, lavatory, and bath-house. 
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The experiment made at San Lorenzo, how- 
ever, suggested the advisability of taking care 
‘of children above seven years of age who have 
already begun to attend the public schools, and 
in this new buildin’ we have decided to add a 
hall “for the children after school hours.” In 
this room children may continue thei rstudies 
after school hours under the supervision of a 
teacher. -On the east side of the building a 
gymnasium has been constructed for them. 
In this building we will also establish a room 
with sewing-machines where the women of 
the building may, upon paying a small fee, do 
whatever work they need. We have also added 
a dispensary open to the tenants two hours a 
day, and a small hospital for children suffering 
from contagious diseases. 

We have in mind to establish a common 
kitchen in each building, which will save space 
in the apartments, and add to the cleanliness 
of the building itself. Such a kitchen system 
has already been adopted in some bachelor 
apartments in Charlottenburg. 

In the building of Via Fumagosta, intended 
for the better class of citizens, in addition to 
the kindergarten, the reading-room, the dis- 
pensary, and the bath-house with separate 
rooms, we have also provided a telephone 
booth, a room for the use of public carriages 
and bicycles, letter-boxes, gas and electric 
lights, lavatories in the cellars, and accom- 
modations for the drying of clothes on the 
roofs. The building in Via Fumagosta con- 
tains 543 rooms, distributed among 117 apart- 
ments, capable of containing 512 persons. It 
is under the supervision of a superintendent, 
assisted by three attendants and a night watch- 
man. It was inaugurated in 1908 and by the 
unanimous consent of the public it has been 


called the Modern House. The dispen- 
sary of the building has given medical 
assistance, within twelve months, to 813 
persons; the bath-house has proved that 


it is more appreciated by the tenants than 
the bathtub in each single apartment. The 
reception- and reading-room was also greatly 
appreciated, saving the tenants the trouble of 
receiving strangers in their private apartments. 
The results obtained by the kindergartens, 
however, are more satisfactory among the 
the poorer classes for evident reasons. Chil- 
dren who do not find comfort and care in their 
homes become naturally more attached to the 
school and to the teacher who cares for them. 
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MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


That there is need for an organization or 
department for the collecting, collating, and 
filing of information on munictpal, social, 
political, and economic questions is apparent 
to everyone who has ever tried to find out 
anything about his own or any other city 
government. 

The Civic League of St. Louis, in recom- 
mending such a bureau to the Board of Free- 
holders, made the following statement: 

“The value of comparative data in dealing 
with municipal questions can hardly be over- 
estimated, especially when so many new prob- 
lems are constantly arising. A department of 
this kind would prevent many ill-advised meas- 
ures now advanced from becoming laws, and 
would often save the city an actual loss by 
preventing the passage of ordinances which 
have proved unsatisfactory in other cities. 

“An officer whose duty it will be to keep in 
touch with municipal movements everywhere 
and be ready to supply the information to 
those who are charged with making the laws 
and administering them should, we believe, 
be provided for in the new charter.” 

Speaking at a conference of city officials and 
others soon after the organization of the Bal- 
timore bureau, President Remsen of the Johns 
Hopkins University made the following state- 
ment apropos of the work inaugurated by that 
bureau: 

“Tt may fairly be said that that nation which 
makes most use of the scientific method is 
the most advanced nation, taking everything 
into consideration, and in the long run that 
nation will outstrip the others. 

“That the industries are dependent upon the 
cultivation of the sciences is well known. In- 
numerable striking examples of this could be 
given. It can also be shown that in the study 
ot-the problems of government, whether these 
problems be those of a municipality, of a state, 
or of a nation, the scientific method is of vital 
importance. What this method is may be 
summed up in a few words. It is that method 
which proceeds in the most sensible way to 
solve problems. Whenever a wise man has a 
problem to deal with he first endeavors to find 
out what the facts are, and after he has 
learned the facts, he proceeds to action; his con- 
clusions are drawn from the knowledge of the 
facts. That is the scientific method; that is the 
only sensible method of going to work in any 
field, whether it be the field of nature, of busi- 
ness, or of government. Progress in its broadest 
sense is due to the use of this method.” 

Recognizing this condition, the National 
Municipal League in 1909 appointed a com- 
mittee to report upon the feasibility and de- 
sirability of municipal reference libraries. The 
first work of the committee was to learn 
what was being done along this line, and in- 
quiries were made of the librarians of the 
public libraries in all cities having a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or over. The replies indicate 
that there is considerable unanimity as to the 
great need for the establishment of municipal 
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reference libraries, but there is not the same 
unanimity as to how this should be done. The 
committee feels that these replies are strong 
evidence of the need of such libraries. This 
committee, of which Dr. Horace E. Flack, 
librarian of the Baltimore Department of 
Legislative Reference, is chairman, has made 
a report on the whole question, which has been 
widely distributed among librarians. 

In 1910 the committee was continued, with 
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Dr. Flack as chairman, and the following mem- 
bers: Hon. Thomas L. Montgomery, state lib- 
rarian of Pennsylvania; Edith Tobitt, librarian 
of the Omaha Public Library; Oscar Leser, of 
Baltimore; and Clarence B. Lester, of the 
Legislative Reference Division of the New 
York State Library. 

To this committee has also been assigned the 
question of the collection and preservation of 
municipal archives. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Contributing Editor 


NEW BLOOD ON COMMITTEES 


The strong ‘civic organization of one of the 
largest cities in the country has officially is- 
sued the following suggestive announcement 


with reference to its annual reconstruction of~ 


committees: “New members are being added 
or are replacing those members who have been 
unable to give the committee work the time 
and attention it requires. In making these 
additions, the various chairmen are enlisting 
the services, so far as possible, of one or two 
of the younger men just out of college or just 
starting in business or professional work, in 
order that the committees may be strengthened 
by getting in a new interest, and also in order 
that a group of younger men may be inter- 
ested and trained in civic work by their con- 
tact with those of longer experience.” 


CIVIC CLUBS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The San Francisco Call reports that there 
are seventy-five Civic Improvement Clubs in 
that city. Of this number sixty-two have been 
organized within the last year. In these clubs, 
says the Call, ten thousand citizens are actively 
at work in bringing about betterments of a 
physical, social, and esthetic kind. Some of 
the clubs have in view but a single project, 
such as the cutting down of a hill, or the 
creation of a park. This rather extraordinary 
popular movement may be ascribed no doubt 
to three causes. It is a response to the needs 
which have arisen in the rebuilding after the 
fire; it is in response to the wish to make San 
Francisco more attractive in view of the ap- 
proaching exposition to celebrate the opening 
of the Panama Canal; and it is San Francisco’s 
response to the widespread civic improvement 
movement which has affected, more or less, all 
cities and towns. 


LOS ANGELES PLAYGROUNDS 


One of the best of the recent playground 
reports is that issued by the Playground 
Commission of Los Angeles. It is a pro- 
fusely illustrated pamphlet, presenting a 
comprehensive review of a singularly efficient 
playground system. Not the least interest- 
ing feature is a list of nearly fifty young 
men and women who are volunteer workers 


in the playgrounds, in spite of the fact that 
in Los Angeles the municipal appropriation 
is comparatively generous. These volunteers 
do kindergarten work, give instruction in 
ga-dening, in dramatics, in raffia work, stencil- 
ing, dancing, gymnasium work, and sewing. 
Others tell stories, assist in the glee clubs 
and the drills, take care of little children, or 
assist in scrap-book work. The report of 
the commission is one of which the city of 
Los Angeles has reason to be proud. 


CITY PLAN COMMISSION 


The bill introduced by Boston-ro15, calling 
for a commission to study the feasibility of 
city planning in the Metropolitan District of 
Boston, has passed both branches of the legis- 
lature and been signed by Governor Foss. 
The bill calls for the appointment of an un- 
paid commission of three, which shall make 
city planning investigations and report he- 
fore January I, 1912, on the feasibility of a 
city plan for the Metropolitan District. The 
city council is also interested in the city plan 
question, and an order has been introduced 
in that body requesting the Finance Commis- 
sion to submit a program for the development 
of Boston up to January I, 1920. 


SPREAD OF TOWN PLANNING 


The examples of Boston and Salem, which 
were noted recently in this department, 
in taking up city planning in a compre- 
hensive way, have now been followed by 
Brookline, Mass., Scranton and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Freeport, Ill. Brookline has  ap- 
pointed an advisory city plan committee 
composed of five members to make special 
investigations and recommendations on the 
request of the city government. The two 
Pennsylvania cities have been given per- 
mission by the legislature to add a city plan 
department to their governmental machin- 
ery. This is to be a board of five members 
who hold no other municipal office, together 
with the mayor, president of the common 
council, and members of the council e+-of- 
ficio. These boards are empowered to em- 
ploy experts. In Freeport a city planner has 
been retained by the park commission. 


Keep Clean 


You cleaned up your 
rubbish and paper— 
once. Is your place 
clean now? Or has 
some more paper 
accumulated 2 


1. Clean up. 
2. Keep clean. 


MAKET-YOUR-AIMTO:REDUCE} 
O|IROCHESTER'S: FIRE *LOSS|O™ 
FIFTY: PERCENT - THIS- YEAR| 
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A NAMELESS ADVERTISEMENT 

There is nothing about the following ad- 
vertisement, which has been appearing from 
time to time in the Rochester newspapers, to 
show who is responsible for it. But the 
Chamber of Commerce has lately been doing 
considerable good civic work. It was re- 
sponsible for the clean-up day held in the 
early summer, and it has an energetic fire pre- 
vention committee. The advertisement, how- 
ever, needs no sponsor. 


AN EARLY STREET CLEANER 

Recently at one of the luncheons of the City 
Club of Philadelphia there was read an ex- 
tract from the autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin which was said to describe the first 
instance of street cleaning by contract in Phila- 
delphia. The incident is interesting also, how- 
ever, as illustrating citizen co-operation in its 
original simplicity. 

“One day,” Franklin wrote, “I found a poor 
industrious man, who was willing to undertake 
keeping the pavement clean by sweeping it 
twice a week, carrying off the dirt from before 
all the neighbors’ doors, for the sum of six- 
pence per month, to be paid by each house. 
I then wrote and printed a paper setting forth 
the advantages to the neighborhood that might 
be obtained by this small expense. . . . I 
sent one of these papers to each house, and in 
a day or two went around to see who would 
subscribe an agreement to pay these sixpences; 
it was unanimously signed, and for a time well 
executed. This raised a general desire to have 
all the streets paved, and made the people more 
willing to submit to a tax for that purpose.” 


USE OF CHICAGO PARKS 


If the movement for the municipal pro- 
vision of receation facilities is new it is not 
timid. The current report of the South Park 
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Commissioners of Chicago relates that during 
the year they conducted two golf courses, 198 
tennis courts, thirty-two baseball diamonds, 
twenty-five football fields, eleven swimming 
pools, one lake bathing beach, sixteen wading 
pools, twenty indoor gymnasia, twenty-two out- 
door gymnasia and athletic fields, twelve chil- 
dren’s playgrounds, and thirteen sand courts. 
For winter sports there were nineteen skating 
ponds covering eighty-six acres, three curling 
rinks, one hockey rink, and one ice-speeding 
course. Two croquet courts, an archery range, 
and a bait-casting pool were also maintained, 
while the yacht harbor in Jackson Park was 
occupied to its capacity by pleasure boats. On 
the two golf courses 336,000 games were 
played. In one day 1,400 persons played over 
the eighteen-hole course. Moreover, there 
were ten assembly halls in new parks, where 
250,000 people gathered for lectures, dances, 
dramatic performances, and similar entertain- 
ments. In twenty-two club rooms 42,000 people 
held social meetings, and in ten reading-rooms 
not many less than 750,000 were accommodated. 


STREET TREE ADVICE 


In an address on street trees, delivered be- 
fore the American Association of Park Super- 
intendents at their annual convention in Kansas 
City last month, J. J.. Levison, Forester for 
Brooklyn and Queens, gave this good advice: 

“The street trees as well as the park trees 
should be controlled by the municipality and 
placed under the jurisdiction of a single head. 
Municipal control is the only way of: securing 
uniformity in planting—very essential on 
streets. It is the only way of controlling in- 
sect and fungus invasions over large areas and 
of doing anything systematically and at the 
right time. Co-ordination of effort, that is, 
combining all city tree work into one bureau, 
is also the only way of insuring the absolute 
eradication of insect and fungous pests; of se- 
curing uniformity and efficiency in methods, ma- 
terial, and apparatus; and of getting the work 
done at the least possible cost. All city tree 
problems both in the parks and on the streets 
are interdependent, and divided effort would 
mean loss of time, money, and trees. With the 
work co-ordinated, place the responsibility of all 
tree matters on a professional forester, a man 
trained in the science of forestry and arbori- 
culture and one of considerable experience in 
park work. His duties will be to see to all 
planting, spraying, pruning, and cultivating. 
He will establish a municipal nursery, test the 
various insecticides and fungicides, install the 
best apparatus, and enforce the city tree or- 
dinances. He will organize the office work, 
plot the street trees on a map, and advise citi- 
zens on their tree problems. He will issue 
permits for tree removals and private tree 
pruning, study the local tree problems, collect 
tree statistics, and promote public interest 
through lectures and writing. The enactment 
of a good city tree ordinance is the next step. 
There are a number of cities that now have 
such ordinances in force and the new one may 
be modeled on those.” 
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HALVING THE TAX RATE ON BUILDINGS 
S. ADOLPHUS KNOPF, M. D. 


I welcome the opportunity to share in the 
work of bringing about a most important 
reform. Without it we can never expect to 
eradicate tuberculosis—which, in spite of the 
advances made in medicine and hygiene, still 
causes thousands of our fellow-citizens to die 
a lingering, painful, and untimely death. I 
say an untimely death advisedly, for the ma- 
jority of tuberculous adults die between the 
ages of eighteen and thirty-five, the age at 
which they should be of greatest service to 
the community. If we value the life of an 
adult, as an asset to the community, at only 
five thousand dollars, and figure merely on 
the basis of ten thousand breadwinners dying 
annually in New York city from tuberculosis, 
the yearly financial loss to our community 
from this preventable and curable disease 
amounts to no less than $50,000,000. But let 
us not only figure in cold dollars and cents. 
Let us also remember the sorrow, the tears 
and anguish which would be spared to thous- 
ands, could we save these men and women 
in the prime of life, and retain them as the 
supporters of their families and as bread- 
winners in the community. 

What is the cause of this fearful mortality 
from tuberculosis? Do we not understand 
how to cure the disease or how to prevent 
it, or are we derelict and indifferent in our 
duties as individuals or as a commonwealth? 
We can no longer claim to be in ignorance of 
how to deal with the tuberculous, or of how 
to cure and prevent the disease. We must 
admit frankly that we do not cure or prevent 
tuberculosis because we are negligent or care- 
less collectively or individually. 

What then should a community do with its 
consumptives? The question can be answer- 
ed in a few words. There should not be 
any uncared-for consumptives anywhere. 
Whether this care for the indigent, moderate- 
ly poor, or well-to-do tuberculous invalids is 
bestowed upon them in a sanatorium, special 
hospital, or in a private home under the care- 
ful supervision of the family practitioner, is 
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immaterial, as long as the care assures a cure, 
if cure is possible; an improvement, if only 
improvement can be looked for; and the m# 
nutest precautions to prevent the infection of 
others. 

With the care of every consumptive, who 
uncared-for constitutes a center of infection, 
but when cared for is harmless, the great tu- 
berculosis problem would be solved as far as. 
the clinical, therapeutic, or remedial aspects. 
are concerned. There would remain then 
only the prophylactic or preventive phase of 
the problem, which is of course equally im-- 
portant, and is sometimes overlooked by en-- 
thusiastic anti-tuberculosis workers. That we 
have not enough sanatoria nor special hos- 
pitals for the thousands of consumptive 
adults and children, who because of poverty 
or from other causes should be taken care 
of in special institutions, everyone familiar 
with the tuberculosis situation knows. We 
need sanatoria and special hospitals for con- 
sumptives most urgently. State and city au- 
thorities must realize this. They should not 
stint their appropriations for such institu- 
tions, but remember that to take care of the 
consumptive at the right time, when many 
are curable, and at the right place, which ifs 
in institutions where they cannot infect others, 
means not only a sanitary and moral improve- 
ment to the community, but also a financial 
gain in the end. By this policy there will be 
returned to the community’ many breadwin- 
ners who otherwise might have become publie 
burdens. That a community should be 
aided in such work by its large-hearted 
generous philanthropists is evident, and it 
would seem that this is a splendid opportun- 
ity for them to render real service to their 
less fortunate fellow-men and to the com- 
monwealth. There is to my mind nothing 
more pathetic than the fact that so many of 
our brothers and sisters must die, mot be- 
cause they are suffering from an incurable 
disease, but because there are not enough 
places in which to cure them. The curative 
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and preventive measures must go hand in 
hand. If we neglect the one the other will 
be ineffective. 

But let us grant for a moment that a pa- 
tient could be cured in his congested tenement 
home through the skill of the physician in 
attendance and the good food which the pa- 
tient himself, his friends, or his neighbors 
could provide. Is there any conscientious 
physician willing to say that all the necessary 
precautions to prevent infection from the spu- 
tum or the germ-laden droplets of saliva ex- 
pelled during the so-called dry cough can be 
carried out in such an environment? Can 
such a physician deny that it is possible for 
the consumptive individual, particularly when 
in the later stages, when weak and confined 
to his bed, to infect any or every individual 
sleeping with him in that small room or other- 
wise exposed to prolonged contact with him? 
The darker and more crowded the room, the 
poorer the ventilation, the greater is the dan- 
ger of contracting tuberculosis. Can not 
every physician, working in the congested 
tenement district, every social worker or vis- 
iting nurse, recall cases where one, several, or 
all members of a family became thus infected 
with tuberculosis? Tuberculosis is a one- 
room disease. It may become a house dis- 
ease or a block disease, but it is always a con- 
gestion disease. It is a congestion disease 
par excellence, and becomes such by reason of 
the direct infection from man to man when 
living close together, and the first step in re- 
ducing consumption is to relieve congestion. 

Next to the subject of direct infection 
(from tuberculosis sputum and saliva) comes 
the important phase of pre-disposition, which 
is caused by bad housing and underfeeding. 
If the toilers in our city have to pay exorb- 
itant prices for badly ventilated, dark, and 


dreary rooms, the two factors most produc- 


tive of the predisposition to tuberculosis are 
present; under-feeding and bad _ housing. 
Workingmen must pay so much for rent that 
they cannot spend enough for sufficient and 
good food, and are obliged to live and sleep 
in vitiated air. High taxes must be paid on 
the work-shops, factories, stores, and offices 
where the masses toil, and as a result space 
must be economized. The owners cannot 
and dare not build or spread out as they 
would wish to, for economic reasons. Thus 
to causes of predisposition produced by the 
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bad housing and under-feeding at home, the 
foul air resulting from a congested work- 
shop, factory, store, or office is added, and 
more tuberculosis among the toilers is the 
final result. 

What can we do to combat these direct and 
indirect causes of the frequency of tubercu- 
losis among the masses? The remedies are 
at hand. Municipal and state authorities, 
aided by our wealthy and well-meaning citi- 
zens, should do their duty toward taking care 
of all consumptives who are as yet without 
care and supervision. This done, the direct 
cause of tuberculosis infection will be con- 
trolled. 

Our city-fathers and legislators should en- 
act laws to relieve congestion and encourage 
the building of more and better tenements, 
and the building of more sanitary work-shops 
and factories. The halving of the taxes on 
all buildings would seem to point in the di- 
rection of this step, which is so necessary 
for the solution of the tuberculosis problem. 
No matter how many sanatoria and special 
hospitals we may establish, so long as we al- 
low the housing conditions of the masses to 
remain as they are now, so long will we be 
unable to reduce tubereulosis to any appre- 
ciable degree. We will manufacture new 
consumptives in our dark, dreary, badly-ven- 
tilated, congested tenements, and in unsanitary 
factories, work-shops, stores, and offices, as 
fast as the sanatoria cure them. Further- 
more, the cured consumptive is sure to relapse 
if returned to the same tuberculosis-produc- 
ing environments whence he came. 

One advantage, of course, of the proposal 
to halve the tax rate on buildings is that 
the same amount of money will be raised 
for the necessary expenditures of the city, 
by putting a heavier rate on land, representing 
about two-thirds of the total assessed value 
of ordinary real estate in the city. 

While it may seem unique to combat tuber- 
culosis through taxation, nevertheless this 
measure, by encouraging the demolition of 
unsanitary tenements with dark rooms and 
the construction of healthy tenements through 
the lowered rate of taxation on buildings, will 
tend to cheapen rents and to save the city 
vast expenditures now required to care for 
the thousands of victims of consumption, for 
which congestion is so largely responsible. 

When we shall have relieved the congestion 
in the homes of our laboring population, 
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there will not only be a great sanitary gain, 
fewer deaths from tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
and other contagious diseases, and greater 
physical comfort for the masses, but there 
will be a concomitant moral improvement. 
In less congested quarters, there is more pri- 
vacy and consequently more decency. There 
will be less of that other great social ill, 
wrongly called “the social evil’, and the young 
will be spared evil associations. Less con- 
gestion means more happiness, more physical 
welfare, more moral and spiritual progress 
for the masses. 


CITY SLAUGHTER HOUSES 


Commissioner Lederle of the New York De- 
partment of Health has taken direct issue 
with the charges brought by the Bureau of 
Municipal Research regarding Health Viola- 
tions in the East Side Slaughter-Houses. The 
complaint rests principally upon the ground 
that offal is illegally disposed of; that it is 
illegal to render “shop fat” collected from 
butchers; that large portions of blood from 
the slaughter of animals are permitted to run 
into sewers and the river, in violation of the 
sanitary code; and that offensive odors inci- 
dent to fat rendering and treating of offal 
have not been destroyed, but are allowed to 
escape into the outside air. 

Shop fat has a commercial value when 
fresh, is readily rendered into oleo oil, tal- 
low, and scrap. The first of these is edible; 
the last is used for fertilizer. Such rendering 
involves the collection of fat and its trans- 
portation to a factory. The rendering of fat 
is ostensibly an offensive trade and is regu- 
lated under provisions of the sanitary code 
and permits from the department. Section 
95 of this code requires that “no fat, tallow, 
or lard shall be melted or rendered, except 
when fresh from the slaughtered animal, and 
taken directly from the places of slaughter in 
the city of New York.” In comment, Com- 
missioner Lederle says: “This prohibits abso- 
lutely the collection of shop-fat throughout 
the city and from places outside the city to 
be taken to the various rendering plants.” 
The section quoted also states: “No fat, lard, 
or tallow shall be brought into the city of 
New York to be rendered or melted, and none 
shall be melted or rendered that has come 
from any place outside the city of New York, 
without permit from the Board of Health.” 
According to Dr. Lederle, “the code prohibits 
in the first part of section 95 a certain pro- 
cedure which it allows to be carried on under 
a permit from the Department of Health, in 
the latter part of the said section.” 

The report states concerning the discharge 
of blood into sewers and the river that all 
blood is saved except that carried away by 
the washing of floors, which may constitute 
a technical violation. 

The department claims that all shops in 
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which rendering is done or blood is cooked 
or fertilizers dried are equipped with modern 
sanitary appliances which prevent foul air 
from leaving the establishment, and that en- 
trance of air is by means of fans. Sometimes 
this machinery becomes temporarily crippled, 
when “more or less nuisance is caused.” 

Although the section requires that “all melt- 
ing and rendering must be in steam-tight ves- 
sels,” the report says that “under exercise of 
proper discretion, the Department of Health 
has permitted the manufacture of oleo oil by 
melting of high-grade fat in open vessels, 
providing no nuisance has arisen therefrom.” 

The department, it seems, has in all cases 
required installation of the most modern ma- 
chinery and has further put a check upon man- 
ufacturers by granting permits for one year 
only. During the hot weather twenty-four 
hour inspection has been maintained. 


JOTTINGS 

LISTING THE CAUSES OF DEATH 

The Census Bureau is about to submit to 
Secretary Nagel of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor the manual of the Interna- 
tional List of the Causes of Death. This is 
based on the second decennial revision by the 
International Commission which met in Paris 
in 1909. The International list contains many 
additional terms not found in the original 
translation, and it is expected that it will be 
of special service to American registration of- 
fices, whose reports supply the material upon 
which the mortality statistics published by 
the Bureau of the Census are based. 
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As late as 1803 no two countries in the 
world used precisely the same forms and 
methods for the classification of the causes 
of death. This lack of uniformity made the 
statistical results ‘of such classification un- 
comparable. -In the past eighteen years the 
effort to remedy this defect has met with 
such success that in 1907 Dr. Bertillon esti- 
mated that the International list of the Causes 
of Dealth was employed by registration of- 
fices which served 212,000,000 people. All the 
English-speaking and Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries in the world are now united in the adop- 
tion of the list. 

The International List of the Causes of 
Death does not pretend to give a proper 
nomenclature of diseases or to include a 
scientific classification of diseases. It is only 
a practical working list by which statistical 
compilers can assign medical terms reported 
by physicians as the causes of death to cer- 
tain more or less definite titles representing 
individual diseases or groups of diseases of 
similar character. In order to familiarize 
physicians with the general statement of the 
International List of the Causes of Death, a 
vest-pocket booklet has been prepared and 
distributed directly by the census bureau each 
year to all physicians in the United States. 


INTERNATIONAL HYGIENE EXHIBIT 


Several important supplement conferences 
fall in the last two months of the In- 
ternational Hygiene Exhibit at Dresden, 
the holding of which has been noted by 
Tue Survey. Among these are the.con- 
férence des Assurances Sociales, Septem- 
ber 15-16, and the International Congress 
for Sanitary Dwellings, October 2-7. At the 
latter will be discussed the subjects of town- 
planning, building-construction, internal ar- 
rangements of dwellings, sanitation, the city 
and the country dwelling-house, schools, work- 
rooms, and building legislation. At the former 
conference, on social insurance, the discussion 
will cover methods of treating and methods 
of preventing work-accidents, occupational 
diseases, and epidemics, as well as the com- 
bination of obligatory state insurance with 
voluntary private insurance systems. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL IN CHINA 


The Medical Record mentions the surprising 
fact that there is but one fairly well trained 
physician for every 400,000 of the people in 
China; that is, cities as large as Cincinnati or 
Washington would have on an average but 
one qualified practitioner. The Chinese gov- 
ernment during the recent plague appealed 
for outside medical aid, even offering to vol- 
unteers cash bonuses and paid-up life insur- 
ance policies for $20,000. 

Recognizing the need of a medical school in 
China, Harvard University has decided to 
establish one in Shanghai. Two-fifths of the 
money needed for this project has been voted 
by the legislatures of the Pacific coast states, 
which are particularly interested in lessening 
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the danger of oriental diseases coming to 
their ports. 


MORE SYPHILIS THAN TUBERCULOSIS 

As result of a letter of inquiry sent to 240 
local physicians by the Syracuse Society for the 
Prevention of Social Diseases, 976 cases were 
reported. Of these, 452, or 46.31 per cent, 
were of syphilis. This gives a rate of 3.29 cases 
per 1,000 inhabitants. A close estimate of 
both the total number of cases of tuberculosis 
and of venereal diseases in Syracuse leads the 
committee to believe that the latter are six 
times as prevalent as tuberculosis. From the 
best evidence before it, the committee believes 
that there were 116 cases in children under 
sixteen years of age and there was one case 
in a girl under ten. In the words of the re- 
port, “the investigation shows the physicians 
unanimous in the opinion that children must 
be taught the whole truth about the existence 
and dangerous character of venereal diseases.” 
Of the other suggestions submitted, the most 
valuable are that those diseases be officially 
recognized and reported to the Department of 
Public Health and that every man be proven 
free from venereal disease by the Wasserman 
blood test before he is granted a license to 
marry. 


DATE OF INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

Word has been received by the National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis that the postponed date for the 
Seventh International Congress on Lubercu- 
losis has been set for April 14-20, 1912. 

The postponement of the congress will not, 
however, postpone the exhibition. This will 
be opened in November, following the Inter- 
national Congress on Hygiene at Dresden. 
American associations or committees desiring 
to participate should notify the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis. 


MILWAUKEE TUBERCULOSIS COMMISSION 

The mayor of Milwaukee has appointed a 
commission on tuberculosis composed of five 
representative citizens who have shown an in- 
terest in the study and prevention of the dis- 
ease. The commission, in connection with the 
Health Department, is working on an im- 
proved system of reporting and registering the 
existing cases and it will co-operate with 
other city associations, among them the Visit- 
ing Nurses’ Association and the Society for 
the Cure of the Sick, for the proper control 
of consumption. 

The commission is to be a clearing-house 
or central organization for combining the 
work done in the fight against tuberculosis, 
with the idea of securing greater efficiency. 
For this purpose it will work with the State 
Anti-Tuberculosis Association and the Bureau 
of Publicity and Education recently estab- 
lished in the Health Department, to secure for 
Milwaukee the good results obtained by the 
Anti-Tuberculosis movement in the smaller 
cities of Wisconsin, as well as in other states. 
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THE BRASS MOULDER’S SECRET’ 
EMERY R. HAYHURST, M. D. 


That workmen following one of our most 
skilled trades should be subject to a disease 
which for ages they and their predecessors 
have kept, in a measure, a secret among them, 
and of the existence of which not one physi- 
cian in a hundred has become aware, seems 
truly paradoxical in this day of medical 
enlightenment and conquest. Emphasis is 
added to this circumstance when it is con- 
sidered that the brassman’s secret is his own 
‘undoing, usually before he has reached the 
prime of life. 

Medical research has led men to the center 
of Africa to investigate strange diseases, such 
as the recently discovered sleeping sickness; 
but the existence and consequences of com- 
mon maladies in the midst of our most civil- 
ized communities, which annually claim a toll 
of thousands of lives, go on unappreciated. 
The afflictions of which I speak fall under the 
general heading of industrial diseases; that is, 
diseases which harass the workmen in va- 
rious lines of industry. In fact, there is prac- 
tically no calling which does not expose its 
followers to some bodily affliction, which is 
usually of a chronic nature. Industrial dis- 
eases are a potent factor in maintaining the 
average of human life at barely thirty-three 
years, besides saddling upon the civilized 
races their greatest meed of suffering. Like 
all chronic diseases they are not the direct 
cause of death, but are the slowly developing, 
pre-disposing causes. On this account they 
have failed to incite proper investigation and 
study, they have been allowed to exist as a 
matter of course, so that their modus oper- 
andi, subjection, and prevention have not yet 
begun to arouse interest. I say allowed to 
exist because they are all of a preventable 
nature. They are all the result of ignorance, 
thoughtless tolerance, and, sad to say, often- 
times of conditions forced upon the industrial 
masses by their inhuman employers. 

Pee ares Sn e in equmeciion with the 
investigations of the Illinois Commission on Oc- 


ational Diseases, a summary of the report of 
hich appeared in TH SURVEY of February 18, 
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The great white plague, tuberculosis, is the 
captain of industrial diseases. But many 
trades and callings have diseases peculiar to 
themselves. These follow in the wake of ab- 
normal occupations, such as those involving 
exhausting labor; monotonous application; 
faulty attitudes; subjection to abnormal air 
pressures; prolonged exposure to heat or cold, 
dampness or dryness; or the inhalation, in- 
gestion, or absorption of trade poisons, gases, 
dusts. 

Half-recognized as many of these depleting 
or destructive factors in occupational life 
have been, the brass industry has had an ill 
repute, vague in character, since the time of 
the ancients. It deserves its suspicious repu- 
tation, but not altogether for the reasons 
commonly surmised. Almost everyone, for 
instance, has the idea that a wound caused 
by a piece of brass is unusually poisonous, 
or that to suck or swallow brass in any shape 
would be to court poisoning; but this is erro- 
neous. Also the ingestion or inhalation of 
brass dust, as among metal polishers and buf- 
fers, has no more serious consequences, so far 
as can be proved from the nature of the alloy 
itself, than were the dust composed of iron 
or coal. It is in one branch of the brass in- 
dustry that we find, however, a peculiar at- 
tending disease. This is in the melting, mould- 
ing, or founding of brass, with the consequent 
inhalation of metallic fumes. The disease is 
called “brass founder’s ague.” As far back 
as 1832 an Englishman named Thackrah de- 
clared that brass founders, or all who were 
exposed to the inhalation of brass fumes, were 
liable to a malaria-like sickness evinced as 
chills, fever, and sweats. Yet the very fact 
that the disease did not kill the subject on 
the spot, or, indeed, within a few days, 
months, or even years, has kept the knowl- 
edge of it from the public, and, in fact, from 
the average physician. It is simply a pre- 
disposing affliction, which of itself does not 
kill, does not even require the physician’s 
attendance, but paves the way for the chronic 
diseases which later prove fatal. 
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WHERE HUNDREDS OF BRASS FOUNDRYMEN 


Modern type of foundry building, 
ing brass fumes. 
anemia and. pallor, sends the employes 
night a veritable army of ghosts. 


A certain John Kean—the name I use is 
not his—has worked for over fifteen years in 
the brass foundries of Chicago, for many 
years as a skilled moulder, later as a fore- 
man. He learned the trade at the age of 
twenty and is now thirty-five years old. He 
has had “brass chills” innumerable times and 
has lived in an atmosphere of brass fumes al- 
most daily for the past fifteen years. His brass 
chills have been typical, both in occurrence and 
in the symptoms. When he was fresh at the 
trade the chills came oftener. They came 
particularly, as is peculiar to the affliction, if 
at any time he had been away from the 
foundry for a few days, or perhaps after the 
Sunday holiday (alcoholism was not a fac- 
tor), if the weather were bad, or it was in time 
winter-time when the foundry windows and 
skylights were kept closed to prevent the 
chilling of the moulds. After a hard day’s 
work and the breathing in of fumes he might 
have a chill start while he was on the street-car 
on his way. home. Usually the chill did not start 
until bedtime when he removed his clothes. 
Within a few minutes he would be shaking 
like a leaf, his teeth chattering, and his 
knees knocking together. Violent cramps 
took him in the legs, he became white in the 
face, and sometimes he vomited, although this 
was rare. His throat was dry and parched, 
he had an irritating cough, and a feeling of 
weight and constriction in the chest. He 
always went to bed, covered himself with 
blankets, and drank hot milk, to which he some- 
times added pepper. At first he did as many 
workmen would do under similar circum- 
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with no arrangement for remov- 
In inclement weather inhalation of the fumes, causing 
forth from the plant at 
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stances; he tried whiskey. 
But no remedy modified the 
chill. It lasted half an hour 
or so, then suddenly ceased 
of itself. Next came a 
fever period, followed short- 
ly by a most profuse sweat- 
ing and a sensation of great 
relief. The cough ceased, 
the throat cleared up, the 
cramps ended, and he fell 
into a deep and exhausted 
‘sleep, to awake the next 
morning without an appe- 
tite, rather weak, irritable 
in temper, but always ready 
for work. Gradually dur- 
ing the morning he re- 
gained his strength and for 
the balance of the day and 
week was in good health. 
Each chill rendered him immune to the fumes, 
and as long as he could keep breathing them 
daily he was tolerably well; but a few days’ 
absence from work, that is, from inhalation 
ofthe fumes, would be almost surely followed 
the night after the first day’s return to work 
with the old “brass chill.” 

When he first began to learn the trade, 
older workmen informed him of the brass 
chills, told him not to be alarmed, that ac- 
cording to tradition no one ever died of brass 
chills, that the chills came to an end of them- 
selves, and that the physician’s aid was never 
needed on account of them. All of this, in- 
vestigation shows, is true, as far as the brass 
chill is concerned. It also explains why 
neither the public nor the physician is ac- 
quainted with the malady. But it does not 
draw the last picture, the final consequences 
of repeated brass chills or of the long con- 
tinued inhalation of brass fumes. These final 
results fall under one of four heads: (1) 
The workman, before he has reached the 
middle of his prime of life, finds that he can 
“no longer stand the brass fumes,” because 
of one complaint or another, quits his trade, 
and becomes a common laborer. This is the 
best that may happen to him. It prolongs his 
days, but leaves him too old to learn a new 
trade, quenches whatever life ambitions he 
had, and with a deteriorated health he passes 
on. (2) Tradition tells him that whiskey is 
the best remedy known for brass chills, it 
“cuts the scales out of dry parched throats,” 
‘ft even prevents brass chills.” All brass 
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workers have a peculiar right therefore to 
imbibe whiskey or other strong alcoholic bev- 
erages. Thus, early, the weaker-minded men 
have become chronic alcoholics, soon lose 
their jobs, and are thrown upon the com- 
munity. (3) The constant breathing of the 
poisonous brass fumes and the repeated brass 
chills gradually undermine some vital organ 
or system and the workman’s life is suddenly 
brought to a fatal termination by pneumonia, 
nephritis, liver disease, gastritis, or nervous 
affliction. (4) If the workman is fortunate 


enough to escape the first three calamities, — 


statistics show that somewhere between the 
ages of thirty-five and forty-five (perhaps 
fifty) his gradually assertive bronchitis be- 
comes an intractable asthma. 
sults a physician and finds he is well within 
the clutches of consumption. 

The John Kean mentioned above was a 
big strapping specimen of manhood, weighing 
over 210 pounds. He began to reach the 
asthma stage a year ago, or at the age of 
thirty-four. At the’ end of last summer 
(1910), when I came across him, he had been 
unable to work in the brass foundry for sev- 
eral months, had even given up the laboring 
job which his company had offered him in 
place of his foremanship, had lost over seventy 
pounds in weight in six months’ time, and was 
consumptive to the core. I found him unable 
to work at anything, with a little suburban 
home one-third paid for, and a wife and three 
children on his hands, one of the latter of 
whom is also suffering from tuberculosis. 

Statistics were collected upon the brass in- 
dustry in Chicago in the summer of 1910, by 
the Illinois Commission on Industrial Dis- 
eases. These show a total of eighty-nine 
brass foundries investigated—all of any im- 
portance in the city. Many of these were 
simply one department in some large and 
well-known manufacturing establishment. Of 
these, seventy-two had inadequate ventilation 
and sixty-two were regarded as excessive- 
ly hot for the health of workmen, while 
thirty-nine were insufficiently lighted. Only 
six had any form of suction fans to remove 
the metal fumes, smoke, or heat. Sixty-three 
foundries were acknowledged as the centers 
of trade sickness. Less than ten could be 
regarded as healthy places in which to work. 
Brass chills alone were complained of in 
forty-five foundries. In the same number of 
places many anemic and emaciated workmen 
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A BUILDING BELONGING TO THH “BATH-TUB 
TRUS'L 


In the brass foundry on the top floor workmen 
suffer from brass chills the year around. 


were found. Anemia is a characteristic of 
the older brass founders. 

Personal statistics showed that these eighty- 
nine foundries had within them, and exposed 
to brass fumes, 2,212 employes, of whom 451 
were engaged in ulterior processes (including 
180 female core-makers), and hence needlessly 
exposed. A large per cent of the total were 
non-English-speaking Poles and Bohemians, 
an ever changing set of employes, who, as 
soon as they fell out on account of sickness 
or for other reasons, were immediately re- 
placed by other like mute individuals. These 
men are called helpers; some of them are 
semi-skilled. They are the scape-goats of the 
whole metallic manufacturing industry. Their 
sick and disabled make them the leading na- 
tionalities in our dispensaries, county hos- 
pitals, and other charitable institutions. Of 
187. English-speaking workmen scattered 
through the eighty-nine brass foundries, 146 
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gave personal evidence of trade sickness. 
Practically all had suffered from brass chills. 

The age statistics are really startling. Out 
of 1,751 brass foundrymen only seventeen 
over fifty years of age were found, and a 
bare 260 over forty years of age. When 
asked the cause of this, officials invariably 
stated: “They got too old, they can’t turn out 
the work they should every day.” But what 
sort of an industry is this in which nearly 
six-sevenths of its followers are too old at 
the age of forty? It is not thus among iron- 
moulders, most of whom are hale and hearty 
even at sixty years and still able to turn 
out their full quota of work daily. Workmen 
claim they “are knocked out by the brass 
fumes.” These age-statistics for Chicago 
workmen are no different from those Sir 
Thomas Oliver gives in his book on Danger- 
ous Trades: “Only ten brass: workers of 
1,200 casters in Birmingham (England) were 
found living beyond sixty years. A  super- 
annuation insurance for brass founders to 
begin at fifty-five years of age had only 
three applicants in a period of some ten 
years.” 

The present rate of mortality of the brass 
foundryman is two and one-half times that of 
the farmer. Respiratory diseases, particularly 
consumption, account for the difference. 
Comparative tables based on sickness and in- 
validism, if obtainable, would 
greater differences. 

It is surprising how many divisions of the 
metallic arts are concerned with brass found- 
ing. Besides the jobbing shops which make 
all manner of non-ferrugineous alloys (and 
all center around the brass-pot), there are 
manufacturers of plumbing supplies, chan- 
deliers, steam valves, soda-fountain supplies, 
and various other specialties, smelters and re- 
finers of both crude ores and scrap metal, and 
finally the immense railroad plants and sup- 
ply firms which are concerned in the making 
of journal bearings for cars. 

There is no cure for brass chills. But they 
can be prevented by striking at the cause. 
For such an important industry not to do so 
is like tolerating small-pox in a modern com- 
munity. The workmen must be protected 
from the breathing in of brass fumes and 
foundry smoke. In large foundries with good 
ventilation, either natural or artificial, brass 
chills practically never occur. 
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BRITISH NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 
HENRY R. SEAGER 

Columbia University 

Few persons outside of the United Kingdom 
appreciate the remarkable program of social 
legislation which the British Parliament has 
enacted into law during the last fifteen years. 
Beginning with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1897 measure after measure has been 
passed, until now British wage-earners are as 
well protected as those of any country. They 
are assured indemnity at the expense of the 
employer if they are injured through indus- 
trial accidents or incapacitated by certain in- 
dustrial diseases. The hours of labor of chil- 
dren, young persons, and women, and of men 
in coal mining are regulated by law. Truck 
acts safeguard them against unfair deduc- 
tions from their wages. Special regulations 
apply to a long list of dangerous trades for 
the protection of their health and safety. The 
trade unions they may organize are exempt 
from liability to suits for damages, and as 
members of stich unions they are given the 
widest latitude in reference to engaging in 
strikes and boycotts—always providing that 
they maintain public order and fulfill their in- 
dividual contracts. On reaching the age of 
seventy they are assured, under certain limit- 
ations, old-age pensions at the expense of the 
state. In sweated trades boards may be or- 
ganized to fix the wages that they are to re- 
ceive at a living level. Free public employ- 
ment exchanges are provided throughout the 
country to assist them to find work. Relief 
committees are organized in the leading cities 
to provide special aid when work for any con- 
siderable number is not to be secured. Fin- 
ally, the national insurance bill, which is to 
become effective on May I, 1912, provides in- 
demnities, to be paid them out of funds col- 
lected through an elaborate system of obli- 
gatory insurance, when they are ill or 
(in certain trades) unemployed. When it 
is remembered that to provide the means for 
some of these policies special taxes have been 
imposed on inheritances and on appreciating 
land values, that the powers of the House of 
Lords have been abridged, and that provision 
has been made for paying salaries to members 
of the House of Commons, it becomes evident 
that these fifteen years have witnessed a revo- 
lution in England as important and far-reach- 
ing as any that country has yet experienced. 
The old-age pension law which came into 
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cperation January 1, 1908, was criticized be- 
cause it did not require contributions from 
those who were to benefit from it. The 
same objection cannot be urged against the 
illness and unemployment insurance bill that 
is to become operative next year. It is a 
statesmanlike attempt, based on careful study 
of foreign, and particularly German, experi- 
ence, to draw together wage-earner, employer, 
and the state in a mighty effort to cope with 
the most serious evil from which wage-earn- 
ers. suffer—loss of earnings through illness 
and unemployment. Although introduced by 
a liberal ministry and commonly referred to 
as “Lloyd George’s insurance bill,” it is not a 
party measure. It has the united support of 
the best representatives of both parties, and, 
as pointed out in a recent article in THE 
SuRvEY, has been less opposed by employers, 
on whom it imposes heavy burdens, than by 
certain doctors who fear that their preroga- 
tive (already encroached upon by the friendly 
societies), of charging what they choose of 
their private patients, will be entirely swept 
away by this businesslike insurance scheme, 
which puts the emphasis not on ministering to 
people who are ill but on keeping them from 
becoming ill. 

In detail the National Insurance Bill is nec- 
essarily so complicated that it is difficult to 
summarize it briefly. In the first place it 
provides separate machinery for illness insur- 
ance and unemployment insurance. General 
supervision over illness insurance is vested in 
a new body of Insurance Commissioners, 
whose powers are very broad. Unemployment 
insurance, on the other hand, is to be super- 
vised by the Board of Trade, which enjoys the 
right of gradually extending the measure to 
new employments, until its operation, at first 
confined to the building and engineering 
trades, shall become general. For collecting 
the contributions required of employers and 
employes, for the payment of which employers 
are made responsible, stamps to be pasted on 
cards weekly or at other regular intervals are 
to be provided as in Germany. The payment 
of indemnities is left, in the case of illness 
insurance, to approved friendly societies, as 
regards their members, and to county health 
committees, as regards insured persons who 
belong to no such societies; in the case of un- 
employment insurance, to insurance officers 
and such other agents, including trade unions, 
public labor exchanges, the post-office, etc., 
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as the Board of Trade may designate. The 
weekly contributions required are as follows: 
for illness insurance from male employes, 4d., 
from female employes 3d., from employers 
for each employe, 3d.; for unemployment in- 
surance, 2%4d. from each employe, together 
with an equal sum from the employer. The 
government is required to contribute 2d. a 
week for each person insured against illness, 
and an amount equal to one-third the com- 
bined contributions of employers and employes 
to the unemployment insurance fund. It is 
also responsible under certain circumstances 
for making up deficits. In return for these 
payments the following indemnities and bene- 
fits are promised: free medical attendance and 
free medicines during illness; during the first 
thirteen weeks of illness, Ios. a week to men 
and 7s. 6d. to women; during the second thir- 
teen weeks and thereafter, if disablement con- 
tinues, 5s. a week to both men and women; 
during unemployment—beginning with the sec- 
ond week and limited to fifteen weeks a year— 
6s. a week in the building and 7s. a week in 
the engineering trades. In addition a special 
maternity benefit of 30s. is promised to insured 
female employes and the wives of insured 
male employes while in confinement, and an 
annual appropriation of 1s. 4d. for each per- 
son insured against illness—£1,000,000 or more 
—is to be mad: toward the erection of sana- 
toria to which insured persons suffering from 
tuberculosis or other diseases requiring insti- 
tutional care are to be sent. The administra- 
tion of stich sanatoria is to be vested as at 
present in local health authorities. 

In addition to these general provisions there 
are interesting special features of the plan. 
The friendly societies are encouraged to work 
for a low illness rate among their members 
by being permitted to pay additional benefits 
if they do not require all the funds collected 
on their behalf for the benefits prescribed by 
the statute. This is intended to give their 
members a special motive for detecting and 
punishing any frauds against the common 
fund by other members through shamming ill- 
ness or malingering. 

The rates required of employes over twenty- 
one whose wages do not exceed 2s. 6d. a week 
are scaled down, while the payments required 
of employers paying such starvation wages are 
correspondingly advanced. This is designed 
to penalize the sweating system. 

Employers are permitted to discharge their 
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obligation to pay the weekly unemployment 
premiums (amounting to 21s. 8d. a year), for 
themselves and their employes, by paying at 
the beginning of the year 15s. for each em- 
ploye. As they can only recover from em- 
ployes the 214d. a week which they are per- 
mitted to deduct from their wages by keeping 
them continuously employed, this puts a pre- 
mium on maintaining the same force through- 
out the year. 

Any workman who has paid premiums for 
unemployment insurance for 500 or more 
weeks, may, after reaching the age of sixty, 
receive back the difference between the whole 
amount that he has paid in and the whole 
amount that he has received as unemployment 
indemnities, with compound interest at the 
rate of 2% per cent. This is designed to 
make the system more attractive, as well as 
more just, to steady and competent wage- 
earners who are continuously employed, since 
it adds to the advantages of unemployment in- 
surance the prospect of a fund for mainten- 
ance in old age. 

Finally, ingenious use is to be made of the 
public labor exchanges to test the truth of the 
claim of any applicant for unemployment ben- 
efits, that he cannot secure work in his trade, 
and to determine whether he is really compe- 
tent to perform the grade of work for which 
he declares himself fitted. There is even au- 
thority for sending unemployed men who have 
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difficulty in retaining the jobs secured for 
them to technical training courses at the ex- 
pense of the insurance fund, to increase their 
efficiency in their own trades. 

Though based largely on the compulsory in- 
surance system of Germany, the English plan 
improves at important points on its model. 
Since it supplements the system of old-age 
pensions already established, it is able to offer 
larger benefits in proportion to the burdens it 
imposes on wage-earners and employers. It 
makes use of the machinery of the highly 
efficient friendly societies and for this reason 
should be more successful in preventing mal- 
ingering. Finally, it attacks on a national 
scale the problem of provision through insur- 
ance for the unemployed—something that 
Germany has thus far shrunk from undertak- 
ing. For these and other reasons, this experi- 
ment in social insurance should be followed 
with deep interest by Americans. If the 
United Kingdom succeeds in its bold effort 
to round out its system of social insurance, 
the enlightenment of American public opinion 
in this field cannot be long delayed. That it 
will succeed, and that the time is not far dis- 
tant when destitution due to industrial acci- 
dents, illness, old age, or unemployment will 
be relieved honorably and adequately outside 
of the workhouses of the country is the con- 
fident belief of Lloyd George and his asso- 
ciates. 
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FEDERAL COMPENSATION COMMISSION 

A public hearing on the federal employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation commis- 
sion will be held at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago on October 16. All who are inter- 
ested are invited to submit facts surrounding 
industrial accidents, and information concern- 
ing the power of Congress to legislate on the 
subject of workmen’s compensation. 


THE CALIFORNIA ACCIDENT BOARD 

Governor Johnson of California has ap- 
pointed the State Industrial Accident Board 
which will sit as a superior court on all ac- 
tions brought by injured employes for the re- 
covery of damages under the new workmen’s 
compensation law. The members are A. J. 
Pillsburv of Oakland, a newspaper editor; 
Will J. French, of San Francisco, editor of 
the Labor Clarion and for years president of 
the San Francisco Typographical Union; and 
W. I. Morrison, a young lawyer of Tas.dena. 


AN UNEMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 

The Massachusetts commission, appointed 
by the governor in July, 1910, to investigate 
employment agencies and the efficiency of the 
laws concerning them, has made a report of 
130 printed pages. The members are How- 
ard W. Brown, Nathan L. Auster, and Alice 
L. Higgins. State free employment offices 
are recognized as useful, but this conclusion 
is reached: “With the private offices the cost 
per capita is automatically regulated by com- 
petition and experience, in accordance with 
the best interests of the community, and if the 
state free offices attempt to reduce this cost 
they must inevitably lose in efficiency... . 
The true function of a public employment 
office is, in the mind of the commission, to 
place those who are unskilled, or not yet 
skilled; those who are engaged in interstate, 
seasonal, or casual employment; the immi- 
grant, the youth, or the aged.” 
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COLORADO COMPENSATION COMMISSION 


The Legislature of Colorado has created a 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission con- 
sisting of Platt Rogers, of the Colorado bar; 
John G. Osgood, a representative of the em- 
ployers; James Dalrymple, a representative of 
labor; Harvey E. Garman, a member of the 
senate; and John F. Pearson, a member of 
the house. The commission is to serve with- 
out pay, but $1,000 is appropriated for ex- 
penses, and a report must be made to the 
General Assembly in 1913. 


OHIO BOARD OF BOILER RULES 


The legislature of Ohio has created a Board 
of Boiler Rules, after the Massachusetts plan, 
which has been found remarkably satisfactory. 
The Board, which is representative of the 
operating engineers, the boiler-making inter- 
ests, the boiler-insurance interests, the em- 
ployes of the boiler-using interests, and the 
state inspectors, will formulate standards for 
the construction, installation, inspection, and 
operation of boilers; rules for ascertaining the 
safe working pressure, the proper size of 
safety valves, and the proper arrangement of 
appurtenances to the boiler. 


WEST VIRGINIA TO HAVE COMMISSION 


Upon joint resolution of the Legislature of 
West Virginia there is created a commission 
on employers’ liability and laborers’ compen- 
sation laws consisting of Ben Davis, of the 
United Mine Workers of America; Wm. F. 
Welch, of the Ohio Valley Trades and Labor 
Assembly; I. V. Barton, state commissioner of 
labor; M. T. Davis; C. W. Brockunier; Prof. 
P. B. Reynolds, of Morgantown; Isaac T. 
Mann, of Bromwell; T. E. Houston, of Elk- 
horn; and two members of the senate and 
three of the house. A report must be made 
to the governor not later than January 1, 
1912. An appropriation of $5,000 is made for 
“actual expenses of the members of the com- 
mission while on duty.” 


TWO DELAWARE COMMISSIONS 


A commission consisting of six persons— 
two appointed by the governor, two by the 
senate, and two by the house—is authorized in 
Delaware to investigate the liability of em- 
ployers to employes for industrial accidents, 
and $1,000 is appropriated for necessary ex- 
penses. A report is to be rendered to the 
General Assembly of 1913. ; 

The Legislature of Delaware has provided 
for a commission of five citizens of the state, 
to be appointed by the judges of the Superior 
Court, to investigate the laws in relation to 
child labor and to prepare any necessary 
and advisable laws in relation to the employ- 
ment of children.or minors. No provision 1s 
made for compensation, but the commission 


must report to the Legislature. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 

Since “the employment of men and women 
in certain occupations is known to be at- 
tended with more than ordinary danger to 
health, giving rise to what is known as ‘occu- 
pational diseases,’” the Ohio Legislature has 
authorized and directed the state board of 
health to make a thorough investigation of 
the effect of occupations upon the health of 
those engaged therein, with special reference 
to dust and dangerous chemicals and gases, to 
insufficient ventilation and lighting, and to 
such other unhygienic conditions as may be 
specially dangerous to health. A report is to 
be made to the next General Assembly at a 
cost of not. more than $5,000. 
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FRENCH STREET TRADE REGULATION 

According to a consular report legislation 
has been proposed in France to regulate the 
employment of minors under 18 years of age 
and of women in selling merchandise from 
stands and tables on the sidewalks outside of 
bazaars and large stores. In presenting the 
project recently in the French Senate special 
attention was called to the fact that the greater 
part of the laws relating to labor, put into 
force some twenty years ago, considered prin- 
cipally the lot of factory operatives. The 
new law proposes to prohibit the employment 
of children up to eighteen years old and of 
women for over two hours at a time or for 
an aggregate of over six hours a day for the 
surveillance or sale of merchandise exposed 
on stands of a public street. The existing 
provisions about providing seats and warm- 
ing facilities are to be made applicable to 
those outside as well as for those engaged 
inside of bazaars and large stores. 


BRITISH MINIMUM WAGES 

The recent bill proposed by Will Crooks, 
labor member of the English Parliament, to 
establish a minimum wage of $7.50 a week 
for adult males, was opposed and defeated 
on grounds. that themselves revealed (per- 
haps more sharply than any of the argu- 
ments of its supporters) the crying need 
for radical improvement of conditions. 
The parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade gave statistics to show that the law 
would require an increase in the wages of 
60 per cent of the adult male workers of 
the British Isles. 

The British Minimum Wage Board has just 
completed its new scale of wages for paper 
box makers. Under the old scale, in piece 
work, many of the workers earned only three 
or three and a half cents an hour. The 
new scale, which went into effect July 1, 
IQ1I, begins at five cents an hour, rises at 
the end of a year to six, and remains fixed 
under the new schedule, two years hence, at 
seven cents. 
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CRIME AND JTS CURE 


ee ISABEL C. BARROWS, Contributing Editor 


_ THE COLUMBUS PENITENTIARY 


ISABEL C. BARROWS | 


‘During the Civil War, the name of the Co- 
lumbus penitentiary became familiar to the 
country at large on account of the dramatic 
escape of General Morgan, a confederate offi- 
cer who was held there as a prisoner of war. 
The country is hearing of it again, almost 
constantly, because the prison itself is now 
trying to escape-It-has rooted long enough 
in the damp hollow in which it was built. 
Every added year has been an added year of 
misery. Physical and moral conditions have 
called for reform. It has become a disgrace 
to Ohio, but such an enormous disgrace that 
it has seemed, literally, an Augean task to 
cleanse it. Possibly other communities may 
have as sore a spot, but have not come to a 
consciousness of it. Certainly there are few 
states which may venture to fling stones from 
the glass citadels of their central prisons. But 
the tide of reform has swept into the inlets 
and bays in other directions, and gradually it 
has risen against the walls of this old structure. 
It was not needed that any prophet from 
abroad should come to point out the sins and 
shortcomings of this modern Nineveh. The 
people were wise enough to find them for 
themselves. They began to ask what the state 
was doing to solve the problem of crime and 
delinquency. They looked at the continuous 
stream of men coming into the prison for dis- 
cipline, and asked what the penitentiary was 
doing for them. Were they leaving its walls 
better fitted physically, industrially, morally, 
for the great world outside, after the state had 
had them for years under its discipline? How 
did the prison itself measure up to modern 
standards of construction? Did it breed dis- 
ease? What were its industrial methods? 
Were they the best? What about the admin- 
istration, was it business-like and efficient, or 
was the whole thing the football of politics? 
It was a catechism difficult and humiliating for 
the people of Ohio. 

The prison structure itself is not only old- 
fashioned, but it is old. Constructed in 1834, 
the years of themselves have unfitted it to be 
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a sanitary abode. The enclosure comprises 
22.38 acres of land and the buildings them- 
selves seven. The architect followed the 
stereotyped plan, blocks of cells, five tiers, 
one above the other, with narrow galleries in 
front’ of each tier connected by iron stair- 
ways. Two tiers are placed back to back, and 


. between them is the “utility corridor” where 


the plumbing is carried. This double set of 
tiers is then shut in by a wide corridor, on the 
outer side of which is the wall, pierced with 
windows through which the light finds its way 
across the wide corridor into the narrow cell. 
Direct sunlight is a rare visitor in any Ameri- 
can cell. Hence our scourge of tuberculosis 
in prisons. An article in a recent issue of the 
Outlook tells of the frightful conditions of 
Russian penal institutions, which result in 
tuberculosis and typhus. That is owing to bad 
administration. Many of the newer Russian 
prisons are better in construction, so far as 
opportunities for sunlight and exercise are 
concerned, than almost any prison in the 
United States. A good American warden, 
with the freedom of our methods and no over- 
crowding of prisoners, could sweep tubercu- 
losis and typhus out of Russian prisons in 
“short metre’; but, with American freedom 
and our own intelligent and humane wardens, 
tuberculosis increases in. American prisons, 
scattering death, like the upas tree of evil 
fame. 

The site of the Columbus penitentiary may 
have seemed admirable at the time it was 
chosen. Then, probably, there was decent 
drainage, fresh air, and health-giving foliage 
in the neighborhood. But the city has grown 
till it encircles the spot, and the dregs of the 
population settle about it; as dregs always set- 
tle in the lowest place. Neither farms nor fac- 
tories stand ready to receive the ex-convict as 
he leaves the prison door. Instead, hideous 
saloons and other temptations of the evil one 
are the creatures which stretch out their hands 
to clutch the convict, when his tell-tale sallow 
face and prison garb betray him as he sallies 
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forth. The surroundings of the prison alone 
would be enough to demand a change of site, 
even if all were right within. 

But things are far from being right within. 
Apparently the original plans were never 
wholly carried out, nor has the prison im- 
proved as it should have done with the im- 
provement of the city. The drainage is 
bad, the water supply imperfect, the light de- 
ficient. But what right has a New York jour- 
nal to say these things of Columbus, when 
Sing Sing still sits with its feet in the tainted 
Hudson, whose every incoming tide washes 
disease within the mouldy walls, the cells 
within which have less cubic air to a man 
than the worst prison in Europe? To be 
sure, we shall be told that a new prison is 
building. It is time. It is almost ten years 
since Dr. Stokes, Mr. Barrows, and Mr. Win- 
gate, an expert sanitary engineer, made a vig- 
orous appeal to the New York Legislature, 
based on a thorough investigation of Sing 
Sing, to have this disease-breeding relic of the 
past torn down, and a new prison built. But 
the day is yet far from dawning that will 
see all of the prisoners transferred to the new 
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prison. And when there, according to present 
plans, they will again enter a structure with 
interior cells, and the bracing, life-giving sun 
held at arm’s length, just as it is at Colum- 
bus and elsewhere—a method of construction 
condemned by scientific penologists the civi- 
lized world over. Who are we indeed to cast 
stones at Ohio? 

As the years sped, and affairs in Columbus 
grew worse rather than better, a legislative 
committee was appointed to make an investi- 
gation and suggest a remedy. . This is what 
it said about the penitentiary : 


“The conditions there, to put it mildly, are 
extremely bad. The old cell blocks are un- 
sanitary, unhealthy, and unfit for a dog kennel, 
and we doubt very much whether there is a 
member of the legisleture who would permit 
his dog to remain in one of these cells over 
night; yet the unfortunate charges of the 
state are compelled, by the strong arm of the 
law, to spend not only days, but years, in 
these barbaric cells.” 


In these modern days even a pig-sty is made 
of concrete, so that it may be washed daily with 
a hose, and it is well supplied with air and light 
and warmth. Of these precious boons, only 
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warmth—hot and sticky and stifling—do the 
prisoners in Columbus have in -sufficient 
amount. At Ellis Island, New York, every 
corner of the rooms where the immigrants 
may spend but a single night is washed from 
ceiling to floor daily. No such luxury of 
cleanliness is granted to prisoners, though they 
may be condemned to inhabit the same cell 
for years. There may be superficial clean- 
ing, but in spite of that, every crack may har- 
bor vermin, and the odor of imperfect, often 
vile, sanitary arrangements permeates the air. 

A coat of whitewash and a quickly swept 
cell used to make those parts of the prison in 
Columbus which the public was allowed to 
visit—at twenty-five cents a head!—seem pre- 
sentable; but no vigilant body, until an au- 
thorized commmission was created; was per- 
mitted to see the dark plague spots where dis- 
ease was festering. 

Two or three of the states of our constel- 
lation of forty-seven provide separate insti- 
tutions for the criminal insane. In the rest 
they usually form part of the ordinary prison 
population, and the terrible treatment they re- 
ceive in many is harrowing to the souls of 
those who know about it. The excellent Ohio 
‘gentlemen who made up the investigating com- 
mittee were no more ignorant of what was 
done to insane prisoners in their state’ thun 
the rest of us, but their eyes were opened 
wide at the horrors they saw. They found 
in one corner of the penitentiary grounds a 
place separate and apart, an insane asylum, 
so-called, and they were “constrained to con- 
jecture whether or not we were indeed living 
in a Christian civilization.’ Here they found 
men some of whom were raving maniacs, and 
more than forty insane prisoners, 

Now this report, which was made last year, 
was nto a revelation. In 1906, a legislative 
commission had been appointed to investi- 
gate conditions. It estimated that a new 
prison would cost $2,600,000 exclusive of the 
land, and made the following recommenda- 
tion: 

“The commission is clearly of the opinion 
that the state of Ohio should have a new pen- 


itentiary upon a new site, and that it should 
be located upon a large tract of land.” 


It was fully believed in Ohio that this rec- 
ommendation would be carried out, for an- 
other committee, appointed in 1908 to report 
on prison industries, also urged a new prison, 
and that some of the inmates should be em- 
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ployed on a-large farm. The others were to 
work at industries on the state-use plan. _ 

Later, a commission of five was appointed 
to purchase a tract of land of not less than 
1,500, nor more than 3,000, acres in extent, 
for a new penitentiary. Governor Harris, 
however, vetoed this proposition, chiefly on 
the ground that the state could not afford 
the expense. In 1909, a bill was passed, with- 
out the approval of Governor Harmon, to 
remodel the present penitentiary, and to set 
aside 442 acres of the custodial farm of the 
institution for the feeble-minded, where con- 
victs from the’ prison could work. ve 

Previous to this, in 1906, the Wertz aw? had 
been passed. This provided for industries to 
produce supplies for the state. It abolished 
contract labor upon the expiration of the con- 
tracts then in force, which would be within 
five years after the date of passage. Section 
2 of this act provided for: 


“The manufacture and production of sup- 
plies for the use of the state, for any political 
division thereof, or for any institution owned, 
maintained, and controlled by the state, or any 
political division thereof; for the preparation 
and manufacture of building material for the 
construction or repair of any state institution, 
or in the manufacture or production of 
crushed stone, brick, tile, culvert pipe, etc., 
to be used in the construction or repair of 
public roads, to be furnished political divisions 
of the state at cost.” 


Unfortunately, the act did not compel the 
officials of the political divisions to use these 
products, but section 9 positively provided that 
only the state and its institutions should use 
such products as might be manufactured at 
the penitentiary and the state reformatory. 
In this regard, at least, the Wertz law lacked 
proper balance, and an element of self-execu- 
tion. 

All the contracts for labor in the peniten- 
tiary have now legally expired, and three- 
fourths of the men would have been thrown 
out of work had not several contracts been 
allowed to run longer. But for this, these 
1,600 men, who had been making bolts, har- 
nesses, and other useful articles, would have | 
been stranded on the dreary shores of idle- 
ness. The question of employment has re- 
newed itself with impatient vigor. Contract 
labor as it has been employed is considered 
a poor method of dealing with prisoners, 
though it was better than some of the older 
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ways. Under the contract system the labor of 
the convicts is sold to the manufacturer, who 
supplies the machinery, since the heat, light 
and buildings are furnished by the state. The 
contractor pays from thirty to fifty cents a 
day per man, the cheapest labor possible for 
him to secure, and he treats it as on a par 
with the rest of the machinery he employs. 
This in itself is degrading in its influence on 
the men, who have no spark of ambition 
stirred to do their task well. On the other 
hand it is demoralizing to a state to deal with 
its men in such a fashion and to have its 
coffers the fuller as the prisons fill up. 
Moreover, penology condemns the system as 
unsuited to the highest ideals of prison man- 
agement, and one by one the more advanced 
states are exchanging this way of employing 
prisoners for better methods which shall be 
equally advantageous to the state and to the 
convict. 

Ohio has many state institutions. To feed 
the people connected with them, she pays out 
in cash $1,044,772.55—an enormous sum—for 
farm produce. It has been estimated that a 
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saving of substantially a million dollars a 
year would result, if the prisoners were put 
out into the country, and set to raising food 
stuffs. In support of this contention that 
other work could be found, and that it 
would not be necessary to reintroduce such 
industries as the convicts had engaged in, 
Major McClaughry, a prison officer of long 
and varied experience, now superintendent of 
the federal prison, was quoted by the inves- 
tigating committee: 

“At Leavenworth, Kan., your committee 
found the federal government building, a mili- 
tary prison, and a federal prison, all with 
their convicts making their own brick, quarry- 
ing and dressing their own stone, doing their 
own plumbing; in fact, everything pertaining 
to the building of these penitentiaries; and 
each manager told your committee that he 
was making one dollar go as far as five would 
go, if they were doing it with contract labor. 
These penitentiaries are also located on large 
farms, and are raising nearly all the farm 
products that they use.” 

The experiment which Ohio has heretofore 
made in farming her convicts has been trivial. 
Not more than twenty-five men have been em- 
ployed on the land set apart for them, each 
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earning daily on an average $1.63 for the 
state. spices 

The Central-Philanthropic Committee of 
Columbus, of which H. H. Shirer, secretary 
of the State Board of Charities, is chairman, 
made an exhaustive report on the penitentiary 
this spring, and showed that, at the time of 
the expiration of the contracts, under the 
Wertz law, on the fifteenth of last February, 
the daily employment statement gave a popula- 
tion of 1,619 prisoners, 51 of whom were 
_ women, and 1,568 were men. Of these 1,568 
men, 653 were:-employed in the bolt works 
and saddlery shops, 31 at the power plant, 35 
at the trunk sewer, 30 demolishing buildings, 
97 at the stone pile, 46 for similar work, 4 
at miscellaneous jobs,.and 442 at state labor, 
making a total of 1,337. Of the remainder, 
4 were in the annex awaiting electrocution, 
43 in the asylum, 30 in the hospital; 1 was in 
solitary confinement; and 152, a percentage of 
9.7 of the entire male prison population, were 
in the idle-house. About one-fourth of the 
inmates are required to keep the institution 
in order. In every large prison a proportion 
are crippled, or aged, or otherwise incapaci- 
tated for work. They are congregated in 
what is known as the idle-house. When the 
contracts in Ohio expired, this department, 
naturally, was filled with stalwart men 
having nothing to do, for the state had not 
provided them with suitable work, though it 
had had five years’ notice of the impending 
change. 

The Philanthropic Committee, therefore, 
recommended that for two years the Wertz 
law should be suspended on two of the con- 
tracts then running; that as many men as 
possible should be employed in a quarry three 
miles from the city, owned by the state; that 
more men should be worked on the Custodial 
Farm; and that a site should be secured for 
a new prison. It also urged the passage of a 
bill before the legislature, known as the “sin- 
gle board bill.” This bill provides that the 
board shall have direction of the prison in- 
dustries throughout the state, assigning such 
industries to the different institutions as may 
seem best, and fixing the prices at ‘which all 
labor shall be performed; the articles manu- 
factured in these institutions to be furnished 
to the state or its political divisions and public 
institutions at prices not higher than the 
usual market prices for like labor and articles. 
This board should also classify the buildings, 
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offices, and institutions controlled by the state, 
or the political divisions thereof, and deter- 
mine the kind, styles, patterns, designs and 
qualities of the articles to be manufactured. 
The articles are to be uniform for each class, 
so far as practicable, and 

“no officer, board, or agent of the state, or 
of any political division thereof, may pur- 
chase elsewhere for public use any article of 
the kind produced or manufactured at any in- 
stitution under control of the board, until the 
board, or the chief officer of the proper in- 
stitution, shall have been requested to furnish 
the articles required, and shall have given no- 
tice in writing that the same cannot be fur- 
nished within sixty days.” 


Instead. of adopting the wise suggestion of 
removing the prison from its present site, and 
rebuilding it on a large tract of land where 
there could be farm labor as well as manu- 
factures for state use, the state decided to 
remodel the ancient penitentiary, to put in 
new cell blocks—built according to the old 
pattern—a new power house, a bakery, a kit- 
chen, and a dining room. It was argued that 
this would give employment to a great many 
men. So it has done, but the men have been 
those brought in by the contractors, and only 
the merest fraction of the inmates has bene- 
fited by all this work going on within the 
walls. The few who have been employed have 
dug the sewers and done other common labor, 
instead of working at the trades, as the men 
at Elmira and Leavenworth do when building 
is going on. Half a million dollars will be 
sunk in making over this outworn prison and 
it will not then be better than any old gar- 
ment patched with new. The legislative com- 
mittee, already quoted, questioned each of its 
members separately, and practically all said 
that if so much money had not been expended 
in repairs they would be in favor of removing 
the penitentiary to the country. 


“Each member was also asked if they were 
of the opinion that they had started wrong 
in the remodeling of the old penitentiary. Each 
member answered in the affirmative.” They 
acknowledged “that they had made a wrong 
start, saying, “it is the duty of your committee 
to provide ways and means by which we can 
back up and get started on the right road, in 
order that the state may be saved an enor- 
mous amount of money and also from the 
higher motive of humanity.” 


The Philanthropic Committee, in making its 
suggestions as to prison labor and the need 
of reform in administration, gave advice that 
might well be heeded in other states: 
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In the matter of prison labor, more de- 
pends upon the efficiency of administration 
than upon the system adopted. Under an in- 
efficient partisan administration no reforma- 
tion of the prisoner can succeed. We there- 
fore suggest that the employes of the Ohio 
Penitentiary, from the warden down, be put 
under strict civil service, thereby making it an 
object for every employe to feel his responsi- 
bility, to give his best services to the state, 
and not to be dependent on the man with a 
political pull for the continuation of his posi- 
tion. The public must be made to see that 
the convict must be made to work for his own 
good; that his work must be productive; and 
_ that the product must be sold on the market 
at the best possible price for the taxpayers’ 
good; that his work must be the kind of work 
free labor does, as that is the kind he will 
be required to do if he makes a living out- 
side. 

If we now look at Ohio to see what has 
been the result of all these investigations, we 
find her with her penitentiary in the chaos of 
uprooting and re-constructing. The state is 
making a vain attempt to put the new wine 
of modern industrialism into the old bottle 
that can no longer serve the purpose. The 
repairs are not giving work to the convicts. 
The contracts have legally expired, but all do 
not seem to die—legal decease evidently does 
not mean separation of body and soul. Sev- 
eral are still running, and a number of men 
are working, so that they at least need not go 
crazy from lack of employment—indeed the 
number who become insane through unem- 
ployment is doubtless exaggerated. But it is 
almost as bad for them to acquire such habits 
of idleness as utterly to unfit them for an 
’ honest and industrious life outside. A few 
men will be working this summer on the 
farm owned by the state; probably a few more 
in the quarry, carried back and forth daily 
by the railroad trains. For the hundreds of 
others we wait to see how Ohio will manage.’ 
She must remember that Satan will find some 
mischief still for idle hands to do. 

What is at the root of this unbusinesslike 
and unscientific method of dealing with the 
criminal population of a great state? From 
the start the blight has been politics. The 
wardens have been selected not because they 


knew how to administer a prison, but to re-_ 


ward their political sycophancy. The tales 
that those walls could tell of brutality, neg- 
lect, and inefficiency, if they had but tongues, 


1lsinee this paragraph was written the Ohio 
legislature has adjourned without voting the neces- 
sary funds for completing the repairs mow in 
progress, so the people there are also waiting 
to see what will happen next. 
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TYPE OF CELL CONSTRUCTION 


The cells are built in tiers, five high. 


would make Ohio blush with shame. Nearly 
every state in this land would blush for itself 
in the same way if the facts were known. We 
lash Ohio’s shoulders because hers chance to 
be bare. That is all. The ignorance of peo- 
ple about their penal institutions is dense and 
unpardonable. Knowledge concerning them 
will never thrust itself into the community. 
The prisoner who serves his term and comes 
out does not report the horrors he has wit- 
nessed and borne, because he cannot adver 
tise the fact that he has been a convict. There 
is but one remedy, and that is for the people 
to demand—and to see that their demand is 
granted—that all public institutions shall be 
utterly and forever divorced from partisan 
control, both in construction and in adminis- 
tration. 


AMERICAN BASTILES 


That places of cruelty deserving this title 
exist in the United States is a terrible indict- 
ment, but unhappily it is true. Clarissa Olds 
Keeler, of Washington, D. C., has written a 
pamphlet in which she sets forth the frightful 
facts, with a careful statement of the author- 
ities from which she gathered them. It is 
painful reading, and yet these facts must be 
known before reforms can be carried out. The 
introduction is by Dr. F. E. Richardson, who 
says: 

“One cannot but feel appalled at the dis- 
closures that are here made. It is almost un- 
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believable that such heartless cruelty can exist 
in the twentieth century and in this enlightened 


land. These pages read like events in the dark» 


ages. The reason that such practices as are 
here shown exist is because they exist in 
darkness and obscurity to a considerable ex- 
tent.” The South is apparently the most 
guilty of brutality to prisoners, with regard 
to the leasing of convicts. But many a state 
in the North has been brutal to its prisoners 
in order that contractors might get their full 
tale of work. There are even some states 
that until quite recently have allowed con- 
tractors to prescribe the “punishment” for men 
who did not complete their tasks! It is all 
a sickening story, the leasing of convicts and 
the abominable way of treating the prisoners. 
Some of the most inhuman things have been 
done in Texas, but a recent Issue of the 
Dallas News is authority for the statement 
that the lease system will be done away with 
there by the first of January. The sentiment 
in Florida also favors the abolition of the 
system of leasing its convicts to private en- 
terprises. The Augusta, Ga., Chronicle says: 

“Where leasing of convicts exists, the spirit 
of the law is departed from when a state 
government enters into a contract with a pri- 
vate corporation for so much in dollars and 
cents per year for the labor of a man because 
that man has become a murderer or robber.” 

New Jersey will soon do away with the con- 
tracts now in force in the penal, reformatory, 
and correctional institutions of the state. So 
little by little reforms spread, as the people 
become more intelligent and humane. But the 
mills grind too slowly for those who are still 
suffering such horrors as are described as 
existing in the American Bastiles. The public 
must know about them. As the Louisville 
Post says: 

“There is no escape from the theory that 
publicity is necessary, if there is to be a cure 
or an amelioration of crime. A few well- 
intentioned men and women might so interest 
themselves in the human race as to dig out 
for themselves the facts as to crime, pro- 
vided that such information did not appear 
in the daily press. But, under such circum- 
stances, the mass of the good people would 
be indifferent because uninformed. Publicity 
alone will not cure an evil, but without pub- 
licity the opponents of evil will never be able 
to muster a corporal’s guard to their aid.” 


JOTTINGS 
CRIME AND ECONOMY 


Thrift is one of the 
acteristics of the French people. Judge 
Gaston Liégeois of Epinal is making a 
practical experiment to see how far this vir- 
tue will assist in redeeming men who have 
fallen into crime. He argues that as many 
are driven to commit offenses by poverty, 
caused by extravagance, loss of work, or in- 
ability to save their money, the way to restore 
them to honesty is to release them condition- 
ally and hold them in surveillance till they 


excellent char- 
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have learned to practice habits of thrift. To 
this end he has established a society of guar- 
dians, “La Société de patronage d’Evreux,” to 
oversee the men thus released. The liberated 
convict signs a contract that he will stay with 
the employer who is found for him—usually 
a farmer—and will allow his wages partly to 
be sent to his family and partly to be held in 
trust for him by the employer. A small frac- 
tion only is paid into his own hands for pocket 
money. The object is to teach the man how 
to use what he earns; that his family should 
have his first thought; that provision for a 
future rainy day should be made, even if the 
amount be small; and that he should not waste 
too much in wine-shops. Thus far the men 
have willingly signed this agreernent. The em- 
ployer has also been glad to do his share, for 
the sake of getting steady help. If the man 
breaks his agreement, without an excuse which 
the society will accept, he forfeits ten francs 
($2) of the money remaining in the employer’s 
hands, which goes into the treasury of the 
society to be used to help men out of work. 
Thus far the experiment has borne good 
results. It is in the same line as the probation 
work in Washington, with compulsory savings. 


CONVICT ESCAPES 


The southern papers are commenting on the 
large number of escapes of convicts from the 
Georgia camps. Something must be wrong, for 
Colorado has had no such discouraging ex- 
perience. The Savannah News says: 

“According to the report last year, 219 fel- 
ony convicts escaped, 120 of whom were not 
recaptured. This is a big percentage of the 
whole number of the able-bodied felony con- 
victs. 

“Tt is to be expected under the present system 
that a convict will now and then escape, but 
when the system was adopted it wasn’t thought 
that there would be such a wholesale skedad- 
dling of convicts as the report of the Prison 
Commission shows there has been. If some- 
thing isn’t done to lessen the number of 
escapes, road-building in the state, so far as 
the state convicts contribute to it, will prac- 
tically come to an end. The really able-bodied 
convicts will take to their heels about as fast 
as convicts are sent to the camps.” 

The Atlanta Georgian is not, however, in- 
favor of changing the system: 

“Georgia’s present convict system is too 
noteworthy a success for it to be in the slight- 
est degree hampered or retarded by the care- 
lessness of wardens and sub-wardens.” 

The Atlanta Constitution is even more san- 
guine: 

“The counties that have been most active 
and used most gray matter have gained the 
larger dividends in enhanced land values, in- 
crease of desirable population, enhancement of 
educational, religious, and social activities and 
general development. It has paid Georgia to 
use her convicts as road-builders—paid hand- 
somely! Other states may well follow in her 
footsteps.” 
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TOYS: A USURPED EDUCATIONAL FIELD 
Cre PRATT 


Our changing social conditions have revolu- 
tionized the play of our small children. One 
vast enterprise, the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of toys, is keeping pace with this trans- 
formation. It is an enormous business, touching 
as it does the play of every child, and com- 
pletely controlling the play expression of a vast 
army of city children. But the inherent play 
needs of children are little felt by the man 
who makes toys; every branch of the trade 
indicates this. Dissatisfaction is felt with the 
kind of play which the children carry on with 
such toys as they can now get, and there is a 
positive demand for something better. This 
demand constitutes an opportunity to do edu- 
cational work, and it is being met by six-dollar- 
a-week girls whose instructions are to sell 
those things through which the store gets the 
best profit. 

Consider two pictures: The first is of a 
vast country filled with material for play— 
sticks, stones, sand, and leaves. Side by side 
with the material are the grown people en- 
gaged in milling, horse-shoeing, ditch-digging, 
and simple manufactures. The children are 
using these two necessary constituents to play, 
material and processes, or industries, for imita- 
tion. That is the picture of fifty years ago. 

Contrast with it, in place of the materials, 
the toy shops in fierce competition to get the 
latest thing to tempt the unwary, and the 
briefly delighted children passing through and 
making an occasional selection, only to find 
when they reach home that it contains little 
for them. And in place of the simple pro- 
cesses of industry which they could imitate, 
they see grown people madly pursuing some- 
thing which for them has no beginning, no 
ending, and, hence, no meaning. This is the 
picture of today. 

The ground of objection to the present con- 
ditions is not that children are being cheated, 
though that is a sufficiently serious matter, but 
that the play instincts of our young are being 
debauched and neglected to an alarming extent. 
To meet the conditions, kindergartners are 
urging mothers to make better selections of 
toys, but eyery mother knows. that the theory 
about toys and the practice of the toy-shops 
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the satisfaction with which 


are two totally divorced matters. Furthermore, 
knowing this weakness, kindergartners are try- 
ing to solve the matter by recommending what 
they know to be in the stores, and are creating 
no new demand. They know that there are 
obtainable all sorts of kindergarten materials 
and they recommend the use of them in the 
homes, although most of this material has to 
do with getting ready for play rather than with 


play itself. 


Beside the kindergarten movement to solve 
the problem of the free play of small children, 
there is a small one, which started several 
years ago in an individual effort to market 
better toys. The toys were made to satisfy 
the demands of playability, durability, make- 
ability, and of artistic merit. In the effort to 
make the toys more playable it was found that 
they must bear some relation to each other. 
Therefore, the toys were made up in schemes 
—the first dealing with the farm and the next 
the home. A family of adjustable wooden 
dolls was prepared to fit into each. The aim 
is to make them practically unbreakable, or at 
least capable of being easily mended. The 
construction is simple enough so that they can 
be made or the scheme filled in by members 
of the family at home. They are also good in 
form and color. 

With toys such as these to illustrate the free 
play point of view, the play shop of the Child 
Welfare Exhibit in both New York and Chi- 
cago took on a new meaning to the crowds 
who came to it. The exhibit was small, con- 
sisting of a selection of toys which could be 
used by the demonstrator to illustrate her talk, 
a selection of games, and of materials for mak- 
ing toys and games. The toys were arranged 
as far as possible in schemes, and there was a 
play space, and children were allowed to come 
in and play. 

The demonstrators explained the exhibit 
and then were ready for special problems. The 
eagerness with which questions were asked and 
the individuals 
caught any new idea in this connection showed 
how much the movement is needed. The play 
shop was explained somewhat as follows: 
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“Fifty or even twenty-five years ago it was 
unnecessary for grown people to know much 
about play. The children played with simple 
materials, such as sticks and stones, sand and 
leaves, and carried out processes with which 
they were familiar. They imitated the grown 
people. On the farms they knew how the 
cows and horses were cared for, they saw the 
cows milked and the milk taken to the house 
to make butter and cheese; in the village 
there were the milling industries, blacksmith- 
ing, shoemaking, and other interesting trades. 
The children had endless content for play in 
imitating these processes. The processes were 
so clear that their imagination was used on the 
materials. Anything would do for a horse, 
and the same thing could be converted into a 
cow. Toys were a luxury rather than a neces- 
sity. Such as this is what you and I remember 
as play in our youthful days. Are your chil- 
dren having these experiences? If they are 
not, or if they are being amused by things 
which do for them, instead of stimulating 
them to action, you are losing for them that 
which can never be replaced or made up to 
them later on. 

“In this exhibit we have selected toys with 
which the children can do things. There are 
no toys at which the children merely look. 
We are here to advise you to select such toys 
as are here shown and also to keep in mind a 
scheme. Do not buy a horse today and to- 
morrow a dog three times as big. If a horse 
is your selection today, the paraphernalia that 
goes with a horse should be your selection 
tomorrow, and later on a dog of relative size. 
You could have made the horse answer in 
your childhood because you knew that the 
meaning of horses was all mixed up with 
harnesses and wagons and stables and feed- 
boxes. But now the toys themselves must 
teach the process and must be more suggestive 
of the play to be carried out with them. 

“Take, for example, the case of little Fritz. 
At the age of four he had some of the Do- 
with toys which are worked out in a farm 
scheme. He milked his cow, turned the milk 
into a can, harnessed his horse, dressed the 
man who had been put to bed the night before, 
put the can of milk on the wagon, and the 
man drove over to the dolls’ house with the 
milk for breakfast. Does your child carry out 
a plan such as this? (Here a voice says ‘No, 
but Fritz had had a farm experience.) No, 
Fritz had had no farm experience. He had 
obtained his play ‘content’ largely from the 
toys. This is easily proved by the fact that 
he milked his cow by pumping up and down 
the ‘handle’ as he called it. He had to be 
taken to see a cow milked to change his 
practice. 

“We do not encourage the buying of many 
toys, but rather the filling in of schemes by 
the child’s efforts to make or adapt materials 
tc his use, and especially we recommend the 
buying of one toy at a time. Let the child 
himself suggest the necessity for the next, in 
the meantime giving him some experience or 
content which will lead him on to further 
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experiences. For example, Dick, aged three 
and a half, was given his first horse. His 
instinct prompted a hug—he carried the toy 
about in his arms and got the necessary sensa- 
tion from so doing; then he discovered it had 
wheels and that he could drag it around; 
tiring of this, the toy began to lose interest, 
until his mother suggested that it needed to be 
fed and watered. One day she just caught him 
as he was about to sit on it. This would have 
meant destruction, and the usual interpreta- 
tion would have been that he had the destruc- 
tive instinct highly developed! He was after 
another sensation only. She saved the day 
by introducing a doll which could ride and 
stick on, and her next addition will be a 
harness and cart. She will need building- 
blocks in time, for he will want to build a 
stable, and when this is accomplished the child 
will be well launched in his play experiences. 
He will possess an adaptable lot of toys and 
will have had other industrial processes sug- | 
gested to him through his first play with the 
toys.” 

The cost of our toys was often a basis of 
criticism, for we had selected good toys and 
took the attitude that if they were expensive 
we could not help it. No toy was in the ex- 
hibit because it was cheap, though there were 
many cheap toys. Wersaid that nothing should 
be purchased unless it was needed, and if a 
child needed a certain toy in his scheme there 
was as good reason for getting something else 
as there would be in buying him a handkerchief 
because it was cheap when what he needed 
was a pair of shoes. 

We asked the people to get a clear idea of 
what play is and to realize that, with the 
changed conditions of living, the play of the 
children depended upon them. We used a toy 
consisting of two figures in fighting posture, 
to be wound up with a key. When the fight 
began we asked “Who is playing?’ When 
they had made the discovery that it was the 
toy, they said: “I never thought of that be- 
fore,” and waited for the positive side of our 
argument. Almost always this was ilhistrated 
on the floor of the shop by children carrying 
out schemes of play by means of toys adapted 
to the purpose and suggestive of. processes. 
These children wandered into the shop from 
the aisles and settled down comfortably with 


. the blocks and wooden animals and dolls. 


Some of them had to be prompted and told 
about the processes; to many of them the toys 
made their own suggestion. One little girl 
was carrying out the barn processes and build- 
ing pens for the pigs and sheep when a demon- 
srator made an approving remark. She re- 
plied that she had been in the country. A boy 
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who was busy at the sand-box jeered and said, 
“She hasn’t either, but I’ve been and I told 
her all about it.” The little girl looked 
ashamed and explained that she was going 
“next summer.” There was no prevarication 
intended. The child had been living in the 
experiences and she had thought for a brief 
time that she had actually had them. It was 
a perfect illustration of how the content gained 
through the brother had worked out when she 
got hold of the right toys. 

The opportunity to do educational work along 
the lines suggested is limitless. Every kinder- 
gartner, and other educators, could be brought 
into line to further such work. Toys covering 
a variety of industries should be manufactured. 
The advertising of such toys would revolu- 
tionize the attitude towards play in a very few 
years. The ordinary toy-shops could be used 
for distribution, and it would probably be pos- 
sible to make terms with the dealers through 
which they would bear a part of the adver- 
tising. They would permit instructions to be 
given the saleswomen and, at times, talks on 
toys in the department by competent persons. 
To make such toys available to the many, they 
would have to be manufactured at a minimum 
rate of interest on the money invested. 


SCHOOL DRAMA AND GAMES 


A pleasing little sylvan drama, illustrating 
scenes from Scott’s Lady of the Lake, was 
produced recently in the Henry Vilas Park, 
Madison, Wis., by a group of seventh-grade 
pupils of Randall School. The play was 
enacted on a grassy knoll crowned with 
trees and shrubbery, and surrounded by a 
ring of big oaks, under whose shade the 
audience assembled. It was an effective pic- 
ture, the little Highlanders in waving tar- 
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* RANDALL SCHOOL AT PLAY. 


tans, bonnet, and plume, acting the familiar 
old poem under the greenwood tree. The 
woods and lawns of Vilas Park and the 
waters of Lake Wingra formed the scenery. 

This school was also a leader in the carry- 
ing out of a May Festival given earlier 
in the year in this same park, participated 
in by all the schools in the city, bearing their 
respective banners, and rallying around cer- 
tain oaks that were inscribed with the school 
name. The Maypoles were set up and en- 
circled by dancers, each school with its queen. 
Games and exhibitions by the Boy Scouts 
were part of the program. 

The Randall: School has been particularly 
favored in opportunities for games and 
plays of value. During the past winter a 
class in games and plays, for parents and 
teachers, was conducted by Dr. J. C. Elsom 
of the University of Wisconsin. 

At the recess hour of school the teachers 
joined the children teaching them these 
games and plays, the salutory effect of which 
is very noticeable. Rowdyism and sounds of 
discord at recess were eliminated; instead the 
neighbors report joyous shouts and merry 
laughter pleasant to hear. 

The children were enthusiastic and the in- 
terest of the teachers most beneficial. Some 
of the latter even came an hour before school 
to gather together the pupils whose early ar- 
rival usually spells mischief among the old- 
er boys; but vigorous games of “Horse and 
Rider’, or “Duck on the Rock”, soon ex- 
cluded all other attractions; refreshed and 
invigorated by the healthful exercise, and 
with surplus energy worked off, they settled 
down to the morning’s work in good spirits. 
The value of supervised and directed play 
has been fully demonstrated in Madison. 
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DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN NEW YORK 


At the request of Magistrate Robert C. 
Cornell of the New York Domestic Relations 
Court, the children’s bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities has gathered some 
interesting figures concerning dependent chil- 
dren in New York. The number of children 
proposed for commitment in the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx has nearly doubled 
during eight years, as is shown by the accom- 
panying table. 

With the growth in the number of children 
offered for commitment to institutions, there 
has been a corresponding actual increase in 
the number accepted; although the proportion 
received each year has remained at practic- 
ally one-third of those proposed. The aver- 
age population has also grown, as has the 
amount of money collected from families for 
the support of their children. 
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The direct causes of the destitution in the 
families of the children committed during 
1909 were reported as follows: 


Death = Gake.c.ch 5 Sore teen Peed nemo mare ears taal 36 per cent 
Tness: we... eae tak Sete oe ocs creme 31 per cent 
Desert Gin nse oye clei Mette eeeersy enteations 24 per cent 
TMi prison Ment ww... chy tai eae ae euteelers 2 per cent 
Intemperance: < House oe eee ie: oe 2 per cent 


Lack of industry, thrift, or judgment.. 2 per cent 
Miscellaneous 3 per cent 


JOTTINGS 

SOCIAL PROGRESS IN COLUMBUS 

The Central Philanthropic Council of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, composed of delegates from all 
of the social agencies of that city, found, 
among other things, that four committees from 
as many organizations had looked into bad 
conditions in the city prison and had de- 
nounced them, but that they had not attained 
any common working basis. Through the ef- 
forts of the council a joint committee, com- 
posed of the representatives from it and from 
each of the other four committees, is now at 
work evolving a plan for a new prison, which 
will be submitted to the city authorities. 


1903 


1902 1904 


1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 


Number pro- 


posed...... 5,424 7,011 7,834 


Number ac- 
Ceptediyccis 1,761 2,757 
Number re- 
maining in 
institutions 
Ae BORO 10,825 11,326 
Money receiv- 
ed in part 
payment 
for children 


11,918 


7,744 7,425 8,624 10,519 


2,784 2,386 3,019 3,417 


12,087 12,629 13,120 12.910 


committed.$1,009.50 $12,820.94 $19,747.75 $26,076.49 $29,659.73 $31,814.45 $29,397.80 $30,361.27 


The tables prepared by the children’s bu- 
reau indicate that from 49 to 59 per cent of 
the children proposed for commitment are 
from Catholic families; 30 to 41 per cent are 
from Jewish families, and Io to 12 per cent 
from Protestant homes. Of the children for 
whom commitment was requested in 1909, 1723 
were foreign-born, and in over three-fourths of 
the cases one or both of the parents were born 
abroad. On the other hand only about one- 
seventh of the children committed were alien- 
born. The proportion of foreign parentage 
among the children committed remains, how- 
ever, about the same as among those for 
whom commitment was requested. In 4,427 
instances among the 6,134 cases where appli- 
cations for commitment were disapproved, the 
reason assigned was that the families were 
able to support the children at home. 


At the time of the passage of the housing 
code a strong delegation from the council gave 
it just the kind of support it needed before the 
city council. A committee is now studying 
the working out of a plan for the placing out 
of children, there being no agency in Colum- 
bus for this purpose. 

The committee on educational advantages 
for tubercular children excluded from the 
public schools succeeded in clearing the air 
considerably by assisting in an investigation 
which revealed the extent of the need. Com- 
mittees are now at work on plans for volun- 
tary probation officers, and for more adequate 
care of the sick poor. 

It will be of interest to these who are de- 
veloping central councils in other cities to 
know that an amendment’ to the constitution 
of the Columbus Council provides that, “Ac- 
tion involving the matter of policy shall be 
taken by ballot.” It is believed that this will 
induce a franker expression of opinioa and 
will result in sincerer decisions. 


‘September 23, 1911. 
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HOUSE OF GOVERNORS 
ON SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


With an abstemious unconcern for 
purely political topics the thirty-four 
governors who attended the Spring Lake, 
N. J., conference of Sept. 12-16 carried 
through a program of discussion which 
included at least two subjects of special 
interest to the student of social affairs. 
These were workingmen’s compensation 
and prison labor. No formal action 
with respect to them was taken. Gov- 
ernor Wilson, of New Jersey advocated 
a system of employers’ liability insur- 
ance conducted by the state for the work- 
ingmen. 

It is all very well, without state insurance, 
to enact a general law with regard to the com- 
pensation to be paid to injured employes, but 
what of the small employers’ corporations? 
If they cannot afford to pay this compensation, 
then the security offered by the law is of no 
avail to workingmen. Therefore we have not 
protected all classes of our workingmen until 
we have seen that all claims of this sort have 
been paid. I cannot say that the employers 
are trying to meet us halfway. 


Governor M. E. Hay of Washington 
told the story of the passage of a work- 
men’s compensation act in his state. He 
declared that the toll levied on men, wo- 
men, and children by the perils of great 
industries had become so enormous that 
no private effort could sustain the bur- 
den, and that the doctrines of “fellow 
servant,” “contributory negligence,” and 
“assumption of risk” had been so ab- 
surdly refined that the recovery of dam- 
ages was merely a question of skillful 
lawyers, sympathetic juries, and luck. 

Four objects of the state in the solu- 
tion of its prison labor problems were 
given as follows by Governor West of 
Oregon: 


1. The putting to work of every prisoner 
in all our prisons. 

‘2, The keeping of them employed in the 
face of narrow politics and hot competition. 

3. The providing of such employment as 
will produce the best result upon the criminal 
and bring the best returns to the state. 

4. The following of the lines of least re- 
sistance as long as we can deal honestly and 
still get results. 
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Governor West declared that he “gave 
his heart and his hand” to the state use 
system of prison labor, and concluded 
with a “governor’s creed:” 


1. I believe it is my duty to learn all that 
it is possible for me to know about this prob- 
lem. I welcome the enlightenment of social 
students and commissions. And most of all, 
I must know the prisoner, the officers, and the 
prison-plant at work. 

2. I believe I ought to do my part in the 
solution of the problem. 

3. I believe in the prisoner. He is savable, 
and he cannot get away from my good wishes 
for him. 

4. I believe in plenty of wholesome, cheer- 
ful, and useful labor for the prisoner. 

5. I believe in the outside manufacturers 
and in free labor, and I am glad to join with 


them to help our unfortunate brother, who 
must spend his days behind prison bars. 
6. I believe in the state I serve. It is de- 


serving of my best efforts to make our prison 
self-supporting; and we will do it, too. 

7. I believe in keeping plugging away and let 
the critics howl. 

8. I believe that Jesus and John Howard 
and Abraham Lincoln were full of gentle 
sympathy and stern justice, and did all they 
could-to help the unfortunate. I want to emu- 
late them, 


The governors appeared to be in favor 
of strengthening the power of the state 
executive. They were also jealous of 
the right of the individual state to fix 
intra-state traffic rates. 

In connection with the decision of the 
conference not to employ a permanent 
secretary, the question of the status of 
the conference itself came to the fore. 
Hopes have been held out that this an- 
nual meeting might become a sort of 
melting-pot for the ideas of our state 
executives, out of which would come 
potent influences affecting subsequent 
legislation in the individual states. It 
had been thought, too, that perhaps a 
united public opinion might be the better 
able to impress itself upon the governors 


if it could reach them collectively 
through some form of permanent 
organization. But the action of the gov- 


ernors seems unfavorable to these hopes. 
Yet they showed some desire for a con- 
tinuous and approachable organization 
by appointing a committee, consisting of 
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Governors Harmon, Aldrich, and Had- 
ley, to present in some way to the Su- 
preme Court their protest against what 
they deem an unjustifiable interference by 
the federal courts with the rights of the 
states in the matter of regulating rail- 
ways within their own borders. 


SECOND STRIKE 
IN MUSCATINE 


After an apparent victory for the 
workers, another strike has broken out 
among the button workers of Muscatine, 
lowa. Accounts of this struggle and of 
its settlement in May appeared in THE 
Survey for May 6 and June 13. At the 
time of the agreement the employes re- 
turned to work with the understanding 
that the members of the Button Workers’ 
Protective Union would not be discrimin- 
ated against, and that the workers should 
see their own products weighed and 
counted. 

It is now declared by the workers that 
this agreement has been violated by the 
employers. They contend that they are 
battling for protection from discrimina- 
tion. Following a strike at one of the 
‘plants on August 21, lockouts are re- 
ported to have taken place at other fac- 
tories. Special police and pickets are 
again on duty. Some of the plants have 
closed down entirely and it is reported 
that a few of them will move to other 
places as a result of the labor troubles. 


NEW YORK STATE REGULATES 
IMMIGRANT LODGING HOUSES 


The mistreatment and _ plundering 
which alien immigrants and emigrants 
have suffered at the hands of lodging 
house keepers in the state of New York 
have received a check recently by the 
passage of a law providing for the licens- 
ing and regulation of immigrant lodging 
places. Investigations conducted by the 
Bureau of Industries and Immigration 
of the State Department of: Labor, 
which led to the framing and passage 
of the act in question, revealed that the 
immigrant, arriving, departing, or en 
route, was frequently the ignorant and 
helpless victim of pre-arranged knavery, 
extortion, and deceit. Lodging-house 
runners, steamship and baggage agents, 
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and their helpers are often found band- 
ed together at some inland point in a con- 
spiracy to consign the outgoing alien to 
his native shores via a particular railroad, 
hotel, and steamship line. In such a case, 
the patron of their services is relieved of 
enough money in advance to pay all 
expenses until his arrival on the other 
side. Then at some point in the pro- 
gram a hitch automatically occurs. He 
has been given no receipt, he is not met 
at the station by an agent of his hotel, 
a runner for a different lodging house 
side-tracks him, or in some other way 
he is forced to pay for services already 
purchased. i 

The prince of all the extortionists, 
however, seems to be the lodging-house 
keeper. His is the strategic position for 
oppression of many sorts. And it is at 
him that the new law, which went into 
effect Sept. 1, is aimed. 

This New York act is the only legis- 
lative protection afforded in the United 
States to the alien lodger. From 1848 
to 1895 a Commission of Emigration in 
the same state licensed what are known 
as transfer homes; but when, in the 
latter year, the federal government took 
over the function of caring for the im- 
migrant, even this slight guardianship 
was lost. 

Perhaps the most important provision 
of the new act is that which requires 
the owner or manager of an immigrant 
lodging place to secure a license from 
the commissioner of labor, and to present 
a bond to the people of the state of New 
York, with two or more sureties or of a 
surety company approved by the commissioner 
of labor, conditioned that the obligor shall 
obey all laws, rules, and regulations applica- 
ble to such immigrant lodging place prescribed 
by any lawful authority, and that such obligor 
shall discharge all obligations and pay all 
damages, loss, and injuries which shall accrue 
to any person or persons dealing with such 
licensee, by reason of any contract or other 
obligation of such licensee or resulting from 
any fraud or deceit, conversion of property, 
oppression, excessive charges, or other wrong- 
ful act of said licensee or of his servants or 


agents in connection with the business so 
licensed. 


Another feature of the act is that 
which requires that the rates for the 
various kinds of service rendered to 
patrons be posted. 
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But the passage of the law is attended 
by a benefit outside of the direct oper- 
ation of its provisions. This consists 
in its educational effect upon those mem- 
bers of the community whose interests it 
touches, especially upon corporations 
maintaining lodging houses for immi- 
grants. That the state should single out 
for care those among their employes who 
had been neglected seems to have had an 
awakening influence on some employers. 

The law applies to immigrant lodging 
houses of the following descriptions: 


boarding houses; cafés and restaurants, which 
serve as distributing points; employment 
agency lodging houses; hotels proper; lodging 
houses run by companies, and laborers’ camps; 
houses run in connection with shoe-shining 
parlors; and transfer houses. 


SECOND BUDGET 
EXHIBIT IN N. Y. 


Preceded by a campaign of advertis- 
ing, and founded on the experience 
gained last year, the second municipal 
budget exhibit of New York city will be 
opened in the Tefft-Weller building, 330 
Broadway, on Oct. 2. 
- The bulletin service of the Committee 

on Budgetary Publicity emphasizes the 
fact that this is the “second annual 
budget exhibit of the city of New York,” 
and the indications are that such an ex- 
hibit will become a yearly feature. The 
exhibit this year is to be held at the 
same time and place that it was a year 
ago, and the Board of Estimate has even 
called for a report on the advisability of 
establishing a permanent municipal ex- 
hibit. 

Three entire floors will be devoted to 
the exhibit. Borough President Mc- 
Aneny estimated that 800,000 persons 
visited the exposition last year; prob- 
ably even more visitors will call at the 
Tefft-Weller building next month. A 
more intelligent interest can be taken in 
the exhibit this year because of the possi- 
bility of comparing many of its features 
with those of I9gIOo. 

On either side of the entrance to the 
exhibit there will be a large cube repre- 
senting the total appropriations for New 
York city for this year, $174,000,000. 
Smaller cubes will represent the relations 
between this total and the departmental 
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appropriations for 1911. There will also 
be charts in which still other cubes will 
set forth a comparison of the classified 
expense items of each department. 

A new feature will be pictures of the - 
$160,000,000 aqueduct—the greatest 
water-supply system yet known—which 
is now being cut through rock and under 
rivers for a distance of 110 miles. The 
work of constructing the dams will be 
shown in detail. 

Each department of the city govern- 
ment is preparing to surprise the visitors. 
Facts ordinarily thought of as dry will 
be given life and interest by novel meth- 
ods of presentation. It is claimed that 
a moving-picture photographer has been 
maintained at fire headquarters waiting 
for a third alarm, so that a realistic mo- 
tion picture of how the firemen deal with 
a real fire might be shown. The Dock- 
ing of the Olympic, How the Police 
Dogs Capture Runaway Criminals, Police 
Riot Drill, How the Police Care for a 
Lost Child, will, it is expected, be the 
titles of other pictures. 
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An opportunity may be given this 
year to learn how a number of other 
large cities are. governed, for many ex- 
hibits shown at the International Munici- 
pal Congress and Exposition now being 
held in Chicago will probably be brought 
to the New York budget exhibit. 

Concerning the budget estimates of the 
various departments, which are now 
being made up and which will be shown 
in detail at the exhibit, the Bureau of 
Municipal Research has issued a state- 
ment declaring that if the pace so far 
set is kept up the Board of Estimate will 
be compelled to make up a budget of 
$226,332,153 for next year, as compared 
with $173,967,835 for 1911. The state- 
ment asserts that the estimates of fifty- 
four departments show an increase of 
over 30 per cent. Two departments, the 
City Record and the Law Department, 
have put in estimates lower than the 1911 
allowance. The statement continues: 


Of those [54] estimates nineteen are for 
departments controlled by the mayor. These 
include Health, Fire, Police, etc. The com- 
bined requests of these nineteen total $58,- 
553,495.83, an increase of $£1,920,900.60, or 
25.6 per cent, over the tori allowance for 
these departments. As a member of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment the mayor will 
be confronted with the alternative of refusing 
what his subordinates request or of approving 
an increase in the budget which will send the 
tax rate leaping skyward. 


A CHAUTAUQUA 
FOR NEGROES 


For six weeks a large number of 
teachers, preachers, missionaries, and 
young men and women students repre- 
senting a number of states attended the 
Summer School and Chautauqua for 
Negroes at Durham, N. C. Those in 
charge of this chautauqua have before 
them a difficult task, for theirs is the 
problem of trying to mould the character 
and shape the lives of rural teachers and 
ministers who need a summer of rest 
which shall at the same time prepare 
them for service in their home com- 
munities. Especially is this true of the 
teachers of schools for colored children 
in the country districts of the South. 
Their work covers a session of but four 
or five months and their average pay is 
but $20 a month. Only a poor grade of 
teachers can be secured under such con- 
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ditions, and they themselves are not able 
to_pay much to improve their condition. 
Yet so strongly is the need for reaching 
the rural teachers felt that some of the 
women students of the summer school 
started a fund to help teachers from 
rural districts who are too poorly paid 
to be able to come to the summer school. 

Lecturers and instructors were secur- 
ed from all over the country. The latter 
were chosen from some of the leading: 
institutions of learning, especially among 
Negroes. Literary branches and com- 
mercial studies were included in the cur- 
riculum. Under the direction of the 
head of the department of science of the 
school a beginning was made on a plan 
for extension settlement work, particu- 
larly in the field of sanitation. The city 
of Durham was used as a laboratory for 
this form of social work. Other fea- 
tures were mothers’ meetings, and 
neighborhood‘ and teachers’ conferences. 

In order to help in bettering the con- 
dition of the Negro and to help make 
him a good citizen the summer school 
has invited the ministers of the Negro 
race in the United States to meet at 
Durham for one week beginning July 6, 
1912, without cost to those attending, 
for the discussion and study of moral 
and sociological problems. Some of the 
subjects it is intended to consider are 
crime and its prevention, the improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions, the reduc- 
tion of the death rate, the work of civic 
improvement leagues, settlement work, 
the work of temperance societies, of 
the Y: MM: ‘Coy and of public scieel 
teachers. 


A CATECHISM FOR 
SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


THe Survey for September 16 men- 
tioned that $50,000 had been set aside for 
an investigation of the work of the 
Board of Education of New York City. 
Those in charge of the investigation wish 
to emphasize the fact that the committee 
of the Board of Estimate engaged upon 
this work is anxious that nothing shall 
happen to interfere with the schools. 
But the members of the committee also 
state that, as appropriating officers, they 
feel that they cannot vote funds without 
adequate evidence as to why funds should 
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be voted. The committee has in mind no 
personal attack upon any member of the 
Board of Education or its employed of- 
ficers. They are not concerned at all 
with individuals but with principles and 
methods and with facts. 

It was because the Board of Educa- 
tion was not able to furnish replies to a 
number of questions which the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment felt were 
pertinent that the committee, consisting 
of the president of the board of alder- 
men, the comptroller, and the president 
of the borough of the Bronx, was ap- 
pointed to employ experts. 

The questions which the board of 
education last year was unable to an- 
swer as completely and satisfactorily as 
the Board of Estimate wished were as 
follows: 


1. Why empty seats sufficient to give every 
child in the city of New York attending the 
public schools a seat were not to be found 
where the children were? 

2. What the Board of Education had done 
in years past to ascertain where children 
were likely to be two or three years hence? 

3. Does the actual experience of New York, 
where there has been part-time for so many 
-years in the first and second grades, demon- 
strate that such part-time has an evil effect? 

4. Whether ‘the Board of Education has 
carried the consolidation of classes as far as 
it might be carried? 

5. Whether some of the present evils of 
consolidation complained of by parents and 
children might not be obviated by more care- 
ful assignment of children to schools, thus 
creating neighborhood schools? 

6. Whether the group system of teaching 
might not be introduced into this city with 
good results, and a great reduction in the 
number of buildings, rooms, and teachers re- 
quired, brought about? 

7. Whether any bad results would flow from 
the consolidation of the best and brightest of 
seventh-grade with eighth-grade pupils in var- 
ious parts of the city where there is ample 
room to provide for such consolidation? 

8. Whether, after all, all the so-called evils 
of large classes, irregular attendance, part- 
time, unfamiliarity with the English language, 
bad rooms, and poor desks are not over-shad- 
owed by the one difficulty of a uniform course 
of study applied to a conglomerate popula- 
tion? 

9. Whether the alternating school system 
might not be introduced into more schools, 
thus doing away with part-time in the upper 
grades? 

1o. Whether it was necessary to appoint 
visiting teachers? 
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11. Whether the attendance officers could 
not do the work which it is proposed visiting 
teachers should do? 

12. Whether we ought to have more attend- 
ance officers ? 

13. Whether the board was justified, in view 
of other requirements, in voting funds for 
school gardens, a vocational bureau, and a 
further development of vocational and trade 
schools? 

14. Whether the evening schools were prop- 
erly conducted and whether the records were, 
or were not, correct? 

15. Whether funds should be provided for 
evening roof-playgrounds or the funds trans- 
ferred therefrom to other types of play- 
grounds? 

15. Exactly what amount should the board 
appropriate for repairs to buildings and 
plants? 

16. Exactly what amount should be appro- 
priated for supplies, and particularly whether 
the board was making proper use of supplies 
already on hand, and whether too frequent 
changes in kinds of supplies did not lead to 
the purchase of more supplies than necessary, 
and whether supplies were wasted? 


These questions are given in full be- 
cause they go to the heart of problems 
which are perplexing schools officials 
and others throughout the land. 


BALTIMORE NOW HAS 
LEGAL AID BUREAU 


Baltimore now has a free Legal Aid 
Bureau. It is somewhat unique among 
similar organizations in thirty or more 
American cities, in that it is organized 
as a department of the Federated Char- 
ities and also under the formal endorse- 
ment of the Executive Committee of the 
Bar Association. The offices, however, 
are not in the Charities Building but in 
the American Building, in the center of 
the law district. The working staff con- 
sists of two regular attorneys and a 
stenographer, at modest salaries. The 
budget for the first two years 1s pro- 
vided for by a committee of the legal 
fraternity and is not made a part of the 
regular budget of the Federated Chari- 
ties. 

All cases will be systematically listed 
in the Confidential Exchange of Infor- 
mation. No cases will be taken for pay, 
though clients who are able to pay a 
reasonable fee will be advised as to what 
constitutes a fair charge by any reputable 
attorney. It is hoped that the bureau 
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may become a means not only of securing 
justice to the poor, but of eliminating 
abuses incident to the well known prac- 
tices of unscrupulous lawyers. It will 
also be helpful, it is believed, in dealing 
with questions of new legislation. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


WILLIAM J. WHITE 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Social workers of every faith pay eager 
homage to the memory of their fellow 
worker, the Very Rev. Dr. Mgr. Wil- 
liam J. White, supervisor of Catholic 
Charities of Brooklyn, who died on Au- 
gust 29, as he was completing the forty- 
first year of his age. Dr. White, he has 
usually been to us, though we took: our 
full share of satisfaction in the rank con- 
ferred upon him by Pope Leo for his 
success in the supervision of the chari- 
ties of Brooklyn. More completely than 
almost any other man he embodied for 
us the rapprochement between the 
eternal religious tradition, and the new 
social spirit of our own age. Of his 
loyalty and devotion to the Catholic 
Church others may more appropriately 
testify, though it never occurred to any 
of us to question it. Of his loyalty and 
devotion to the ideals of the modern 
philanthropy as they are held in common 
by Jew and Gentile, by Catholic and Pro- 
testant, by socialized wealth and by soc- 
ialized labor movements, we were always 
equally assured. Dr. White’s address at 
the Boston National Conference of Char- 
ities and Correction in June, the last of 
his public addresses before a general 
audience, was a stirring and vigorous 
defence of the church against the charge 
of being reactionary and indifferent to 
the material needs of men, and a lumi- 
nous exposition of the attitude of the 
church towards social needs and social 
reforms as Dr. White finds it expressed 
especially in the encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII. Most striking is the eloquent clos- 
ing paragraph of this summary in which 
he brings together the threads of his 
argument, and pays just tribute at once 
to the church in whose name he speaks 
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and to the social workers in the midst 
of whom he stood: 

Finally, she boasts, not without reason, that 
in proclaiming the sanctity and indissolubility 
of marriage, the solidity of domestic society, 
the divine origin of authority, and the need 
of virtue and morality in the private citizen, 
she has given the social worker a background 
for his reforms, a solid foundation upon which 
to build that city of God which every earnest 
social worker sees in vision, labors to bring 
down from the clouds, and which in a thous- 
and centers of teeming humanity is slowly 
becoming a reality. 

Sane, sincere, open minded, sympa- 
thetic, and plain spoken, Mgr. White was 
a most valuable worker whether on the 
foundations or on the superstructure of 
that city of our visions. The national, 
state, and city conferences were filled 
with his friends, who mourn with those 
of his parish and of his communion, and 
who hope with them that his influence 
will not soon disappear from among men. 


CAROLA WOERISHOFFER- 


IN MEMORIAM 
VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 


On Sunday, September 10, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, Miss Woeris- 
hoffer, accompanied by Miss Dunlap of 
Greenwich House, met with a fatal auto- 
mobile accident. She was at the time 
inspecting labor camps near Cannons- 
ville, N. Y. The accident was not due 
to speeding. The car was going less 
than twelve miles an hour, but the road 
was bad. Passing a mud puddle, the 
wheels skidded and the car went down 
the high embankment. She died on the 
morning of September 11, at twenty 
minutes after eight, surrounded by her 
Greenwich House friends, for whom she 
called immediately after the accident. 
She died in the performance of her du- 
ties as an officer of the State Labor De- 
partment, talking to the last of her work. 

We may call it an accident. So we 
may call the death of a soldier in the 
front line of battle. In the warfare of 
humanity she always chose the most ad- 
vanced skirmish line, and there she 
claimed the most hazardous post. Her 
working as a laundress with unguarded 
machinery during the hot summer 
months in New York, from early morn- 
ing often till long after midnight, her 
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investigating suspicious employment of- 
fices, which involved hiring herself out 
as an immigrant servant girl, her investi- 
gating labor camps on the long and lonely 
roads—all this filled the hearts of those 
who loved her with fear and apprehen- 
sion. But to our pleadings and-entreaties 
she had but one answer: ‘Someone has 
to do it, so what is the difference?” 

Of herself she was utterly unconscious. 
The value of her life she never under- 
stood. She was different from most 
modern women. To many of them 
work is a means of self-expression, a 
pedestal on which to stand. Nothing 
could be more opposed to every instinct 
of Carola Woerishoffer’s. Anonymous 
service was the sole aim, and even the 
word “service” was never uttered, be- 
cause it smacked so much of cant. She 
hated cant and phrases of any kind. The 
usual lazy talk about “ideals” was not 
much to her taste; yet an incident that 
happened six weeks before her death 
throws light on her innermost self. An 
old gentleman who for the last fifty 
years has served the country in war and 
peace was very fond of Miss Woeris- 
hoffer, and he was one of the very few 
to whom she liked to talk about her 
work. One day, listening to her, he 
spontaneously exclaimed: 

“What an ideal public servant you are, 
Miss Woerishoffer !” 

The exclamation was unexpected; it 
obviously sincere and _ genuine. 
Miss Woerishoffer flushed, her eyes 
opened wide, her lips parted. I have 
never seen her affected in a similar way. 
The spontaneous recognition of this up- 
right old man, who had served so long 
and: so well, struck the innermost. key- 
note. 

Miss Woerishoffer was twenty-six 
when she died. She was not a finished 
person; she was still in the making. 
Moreover, she would not have been 
“finished” for many years to come. She 
was developing by leaps and bounds, 
growing like a giant. But the potential 
powers of the child were too great; they 
required life, facts, experience, to come 
toe their full fruition and to adjust them- 
selves. Her intellect was analytical and 
of the keenest. It never could surrender 
to a dogmatic statement nor be moulded 
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by a phrase. One never could tell her 
“Do this!” or “Don’t do that!’ without 
telling her why. She required facts. 
But facts mean experience, facts mean 
life, which, alas, was not granted to her; 
and it was in the quest of the facts of 
life that she died. When she was a 
little child she was driven to school (she 
used to make the footman sit in the car- 
riage while sitting herself on the box 
with the coachman). She was annoyed 
at not being able to go to school alone 
and unaccompanied. When she asked 
why she might not go alone she was told 
that she might meet with some very un- 
pleasant experience. 

“But I want to meet a very unpleasant 
experience!’ was little Carola’s answer. 

This remark of a child, properly in- 
terpreted, reveals the grown person. Her 
soul was yearning for experience. But 
if experience is in its nature very un- 
pleasant, then she must know it and meet 
it and bear it on equal footing with those 
who cannot escape it. Some people may 
think that after all she found pleasure in 
the quest itself, that she found joy in the 
adventure incidental to her work. But 
in spite,of an occasional amusing ex- 
perience there was little pleasure in 
working the long summer day in a laun- 
dry, nor was there much delight in spend- 
ing the night in a court-house bailing out 
strikers after a hard day’s work. And 
only recently, on returning to her work 
after a short visit with Mrs. Simkho- 
vitch, she wrote, “Oh, how I hate these 
lonely roads. Camping with you people 
is quite a different story from the Italian 
labor camps!” It was the only plaintive 
note that either we or any of her inti- 
mate friends ever heard her utter about 
her work. She was a soldier of the 
cross without ever admitting or even 
knowing it. 

She was an independent spirit, eager 
and wide, an individualist and an indi- 
viduality. When she was a child her 
mother took her to the annual meeting 
of a charitable organization of which she 
was president. When she heard the 
assembled multitude voting “Yes” on 
every motion, little Carola could not 
contain herself any longer. 

“Mother, can nobody here say ‘No,’ 
if he wants to?” she asked. 
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It was not a chance remark. It was 
again an expression of her personality. 
She would not say “Yes” or “No” be- 
cause somebody else or because every- 
body else said so. She had to form her 
own opinion and find out the answer for 
herself from the facts of life. That is 
why perhaps she was especially inter- 
ested in social science while studying at 
Bryn Mawr. Yet it was not her teachers 
alone, but her home surroundings as 
well that led her to serve and to lead in 
the army of social advance. Her father 
she did not know. She was eight months 
old when he died. All she knew was 
that he built railways and loomed large 
in Wall Street. But she knew and loved 
her step-grandfather, Oswald Ottendor- 
fer. She was constantly listening to 
political discussions. She was also very 
proud of her father’s brother, who was 
Germany’s pioneer in both labor legisla- 
tion and factory inspection. His devo- 
tion, his service, his integrity impressed 
her deeply. In his footsteps she followed. 
She was influenced too by her mother, 
a woman of great character and intelli- 
gence, devoting her life.to philanthropy, 
and utterly free from worldly aspira- 
tions. She was proud of hér mother. 

These surroundings laid an impress 
upon the child’s soul, but her further de- 
velopment was from within. She was 
primarily born, not made; she was grow- 
ing and expanding because she had to. 
Greatness, directness, straightforward- 
ness, and unbending will-power were 
hers. She could not live and be other- 
wise. We older people who came to her 
as friends and advisers taught her little, 
but we learned much. 

It is rather hard to give intimate illus- 
trations of her character because she 
shunned publicity of any kind; but it is, 
unfortunately, necessary. I remember, 
for instance, quite an argument which we 
once had about a piece of work for which 
she was paying. We could not agree on 
the policy, and in the heat of the argu- 
ment I accused her of wanting to have 
her own way, because she was paying 
for it! The brutality of the remark I 
appreciated as soon as I had uttered it. 
She told me later that nobody could have 
hurt her or insulted her more than by 
accusing her of money-rule—because it 
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was the sole and‘only thing in the world 
that she was always determined to 
avoid. 

For individuals she did as much as for 
organizations. If she knew personally 
of a man, woman, or child who, in her 
opinion, was not having a fair chance, 
she saw to it that that person was given 
a fair chance. In all work of that kind 
she was extremely secretive and delicate. 
It was all arranged through others, her 
name never appearing in the transaction. 
It was in such cricumstances that she 
showed a character that one could never 
know and forget. She actually taxed all 
her ingenuity to invent work and give a 
fair chance to one woman who had 
turned out to be a disloyal friend, and to 
another who disliked her and openly in- 
sulted her. 

She was a Spartan in her personal 
habits. The only luxury she indulged in 
was the bestowing of rich gifts upon her 
mother and her friends. She regarded 
as her really earned income the twelve 
hundred dollars she received as her sal- 
ary from the State Labor Department. 
But she was not a socialist, and misty 
socialistic phrases she regarded as un- 
wholesome. She used to call those who 
uttered them “radical bromides.” 

Her attitude toward social movements 
and social work was keen, thoughtful, 
and realistic. While half-baked minds 
were straining to catch a new social 
thought, Carola Woerishoffer was de- 
voted to and interested primarily in very 
old-fashioned neighborhood work—set- 
tlement work. If the industrial problem 
is the problem, then we must know the 
industrial family. If the immigrant 
threatens the American standard of liv- 
ing, then with the immigrant we must be 
intimate, and for this the settlement is 
especially equipped. Greenwich House 
was to her another home from which all 
her work radiated. She constantly had 
new plans for Greenwich House, which, 
with Mrs. Simkhovitch, she was working 
out, and for which she took the financial 
responsibility. Her interest in industrial 
problems thus began with the life of the 
industrial family. In the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor she took the side 
of labor. Not unaware of the shady 
sides of unionism, she was a fighting 
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friend of labor, as was shown by her de- 
votion to the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, of which organization she was 
treasurer.- What she wanted for America 
were Lloyd George’s policies, the intro- 
duction of modern German or English 
methods of taxation, adequate labor legis- 
lation, and the development of social in- 
surance. It is therefore not surprising 
that it was Miss Woerishoffer who made 
the first congestion exhibition possible, 
as well as the subsequent work of the 
Congestion Committee. Miss Woeris- 
hoffer’s hobby was the Label Shop (4 
West 28th street), where only goods 
with trade union and Consumer’s League 
labels are sold. She was the president 
of the shop, and its success was to her 
a source of constant joy. She became 
director of the Taylor Steel & Iron Com- 
pany of High Bridge, N. J., because she 
was interested in the desire of that com- 
pany to make a model industrial village 
of High Bridge. 

Her interests were many, too many to 
enumerate here, but her purpose was 
always the same. She was changing, 
growing, developing, but always in the 
same direction. Too keenly is it felt by 
all of us who understood her that it is 
not within the powers of ordinary per- 
- sons to express their understanding of 
her, to share it with the many. We can 
but hint at it clumsily, we can but illus- 
trate it by petty anecdotes. To get a 
rough and crude picture of her one must 
first of all keep in mind her all-consum- 
ing desire to serve the American people 
—not vague humanity, mind you, but 
America; to keep this land true to its 
promise of a fair and equal chance for 
everybody. Add to this purpose a 
shrewd, keen, realistic mind, and courage 
and will power inconceivaple. 

To illustrate her courage and_ will- 
power by an incident or two. When she 
was in college there was once a dispute 
about the serviceability of the old life- 
nets in case of fire. Miss Woerishoffer 
declared that the only way to find out 
was to test them. She got her friends 
to hold one of the nets, ran to the top 
of the dormitory, climbed out on the nar- 
row ledge of the highest window, and 
jumped. The net held her. When she 
was still a little girl her riding-master 
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once happened to say that a good horse- 
man, if thrown, would never let go of 
the reins. One day, when she happened 
to be riding alone, the horse threw her. 
She remembered the riding-master’s re- 
mark, and, although she was dragged for 
half a mile, and was stepped on by the 
horse, she held the reins. Her forehead 
was scarred for life. 

With a inake-up stich as hers it was 
difficult for her to tolerate the petty, the 
cheap, the cowardly, the snobbish. She 
loved with a great heart all the victims 
of society, but she despised those who sit 
with folded arms and lead a life of pre- 
tense. There was a great deal, a very 
great deal of Ibsen’s Brandt in her. 
Brandt, dying under an avalanche, asks 
the Lord whether it is not enough to 
give up everything, whether it is not 
enough to have will-power “quantum 
satis’? The answer from above is, “He 
is Deus Caritatis.’ This inner answer 
came to her during the last year of her 
life. She was growing in the direction 
of all-embracing, all-forgiving charity 
when her heroic life came to an end, and 
time stood still. ; 

“Follow after—follow after, for the 
harvest is sown: 
By the bones about the wayside ye shall 
come to your own.” 


THE NEXT STEP IN SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 
New York. 


There are two vital needs in Ameri- 
can life. They are becoming conscious 
needs—in the more sensitive areas of 
our common life, painfully conscious 
needs. One of them I shall barely men- 
tion here—the overwhelming need for 
some measure of ethical unity in the re- 
ligious idealism of common life; a com- 
mon concept of some few things that we 
may consider essential in the discipline 
of our personal lives and in the practice 
of our individual relationships. 

The second is the need for some com- 
mon social program; some generally ac- 
cepted social ideal to clarify thought, to 


iThese lines are the only lines we find marked 
by Miss Woerishoffer in her copy ot Kipling’s 
poems. 
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intensify and at the same time discipline 
effort along some common line of human 
advance. We need a social program. Go 
into any city in the United States; you 
may find from twenty-five to fifty so- 
cieties, formed within the last ten years, 
each to do something to better the world, 
each formed for the most part without 
regard to any previous organization. We 
need therefore, in the first place, a so- 
cial program, that may lead the ranks of 
workers to more united effort. 

In the second place, we need a social 
program aimed to secure the prime es- 
sentials of life. I am referring now to 
prime essentials of life on that common 
biologic foundation which includes and 
emphasizes as the first and fundamental 
need the right material basis for health 
and comfort and work efficiency. 

We want in the third place a social 
program of prime essentials needed by 
all, which shall be emphasized in regard 
to the universal life, and not for the ben- 
efit of any one particular class, even the 
class of the most unfortunate, the weak- 
est, and least. developed. There is a 
vice of social reform today which is be- 
setting us all—the focusing of attention 
solely upon those at the bottom of 
the social structure. It is a just and 
necessary reaction from forgetting the 
masses of men and leaving them unde- 
veloped, but it is a vice, notwithstand- 
ing. A social program that can lead 
the race must be truly democratic, and 
no social program is truly democratic 
that is aimed towards any class, what- 
ever the needs of that class may be. 

Fourth, we need a social program of 
prime essentials for life applied to all 
the common need and _ opportunity, 
which is a program emphasizing princi- 
ples rather than methods. It must be 
something which can be written as a 
motto for a crusade, emblazoned upon a 
banner, set to music to cheer the fainting 
heart and bring the ranks of workers 
into conscious harmonious relationship. 
Neither the ‘‘efficiency” detail method 
nor the regimentation of the ranks of 
the social workers can accomplish that 
great feat. Only certain basic principles 
can bring together the mob of social 
workers and make them an army. 

Fifth, we want a social program ap- 


plicable to all, fundamental in principle, 
flexible in application. to method, that 
shall be susceptible of a sufficiently defi- 
nite and simple statement to form a 
basis for social reorganization, national 
and international We must gather 
from this confused mass of endeavor to 
better human life some things so defi- 
nite that they can not only be indicated 
as principles and form a basis for large 
regimentation of the ranks of social 
workers, but may also bind all masters 
of technique to a common aim. 

Sixth—to my mind most important of 
all—we want a social program suscep- 
tible of interpretation in terms of spir- 
itual values as well as along the lines 
of economic well-being. 

I venture to offer a statement of such 
a social program that seems to me to 
meet the requirements. 

I. In the first place, we must social- 
ize the water. We must protect for the 
good of all this beneficent gift of nature. 
We must not allow-private greed, cor- 
porate ignorance, personal carelessness, 
to defile the water. 

II. We must socialize the air. We 
must be able to enter a great city with- 
out coming under a pall of smoke. We 
must socialize the air in the workshop. 
If it is full of the grinder’s tribute to 
death we must bring the ingenuity of 
man to purify it. We must purify the 
air in the home. [If it is full of disease 
germs we must purify it by fire and 
build anew. We must cleanse the at- 
mosphere from that terrible tribute to 
death which the carelessness and greed 
of man has exacted. 

III. We must socialize the earth. 
Every problem of poverty, of disease, of 
congestion, of vice, reaches down to the 
greed, the ignorance, the carelessness 
that have monopolized instead of social- 
izing the common earth which is our 
heritage. 

We must, then, socialize the three 
great gifts of nature. Might we not all 
get together and march, under ban- 
ners that said, “Socialize the water, so- 
cialize the air, socialize the earth,’—all 
of us who are working against child labor, 
congestion, tuberculosis, who are work- 
ing for recreation and everything else 
that means common well-being? Of 
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what avail is it for a tuberculosis patient 
to be advised to sleep out-of-doors if 
there is no air fit for him to breathe? 
Of what avail is it for our little societies 
to get together to try to make model 
tenement and suburban homes, and then 
poison everybody in the workshop, or on 
their way to and from the home, or in 
the homes after they get there? Of 
what avail are all these things that we 
are trying to do unless we can reach 
back of causes to causes below causes 
and strike at roots? 

We are all striving after something. 
That universal striving is interpreted 
by the age-long cry—‘‘Give us life, and 
life more abundantly!” To some down 
in the depths of misery life means 
more food to eat; to others a_ bit 
higher it means better shelter; to 
others higher still it means an hour more 
of leisure in which to see wife and chil- 
dren. To the tired mother it means an 
hour of rest. To the youth that is 
defrauded of his birth-right of play it 
means a chance for a good time in safe 
surroundings. For the finer needs it 
means more leisure to “loaf, and invite 
the soul”; for the bravest of all, work- 
ing in our great social laboratory, it 
means more strength to labor, that the 
flesh may not fail. To the highest of all 
it means more trust, that we may carry 
in the crowd and passion of our time an 
inner serenity ‘that never ceases to bless. 
But it is the same cry in all of us— 
“Give us life, and life more abundantly.” 
To answer that cry of all, for all, must 
we not work all together toward such a 
three-fold sharing of life’s common. 
wealth as is proclaimed in the social pro- 
gram: Socialize the water, the air, the 
earth? 


WAGE-EARNING WOMEN 
IN STORES AND 
FACTORIES 


ANNA E. NICHOLES 
Neighborhood House, Chicago 


To reduce to black and white perhaps 
the most elusive problem that has con- 
fronted modern society, the living con- 
ditions and earnings of self-supporting 
girls employed in stores, mills, and fac- 
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tories, is the object of Volume V of the 
federal investigation findings on the con- 
dition of women and child wage-earners 
in the United States. The problem is 
presented under the following heads, 
which indicate somewhat the scope of 
the investigation: Earnings of home and 
adrift women; moral influences sur- 
rounding the department-store employ- 
ment; the relation of wages to moral 
conditions; earnings and opportunities 
for advancement; social environment of 
wage-earning women; special studies of 
income and cost of living of 196 work- 
ing-women in Boston; of the waitresses; 
of eighty-nine girls in the packing 
houses in Chicago; and of living condi- 
tions of wage-earning women in seven 
cities: Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, New York, Philadelphia, and St.’ 
Louis. 

Arithmetically computed, as tabulated 
from data for 7893 working-women and 
girls out of the possible 400,000 em- 
ployes in the industries considered, the 
problem is: 


Weellytearningear widens eras te $6.67 
“cost of shelter, food, 

heat, light, and laun- 

dry 

cost:-of, -clothess. <2 . 


ee 


ce 


$1.49 


Out of this margin come car-fares, 
often sixty cents a week; contribution 
to relatives, which average forty-four 
cents; doctor’s bills, amusements, and all 
incidental expenses. 

On one item only did the data seem 
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‘insufficient; the cost of clothing, which 


in the table was founded on the investi- 
gation of the report on 196 women in 


Boston. The report finds 
little or no margin for clothes . . . Usually 
this has but one meaning: The girls have 


given the cost of such food as they get for 
themselves when other demands are more 
urgent. When clothes must be purchased, 
something must be cut from the expenditures. 
“You see, I’m dieting,” said a frail slip of a 
department-store girl as she held out her tray 
upon which the cafeteria cashier in the pres- 
ence of the bureau’s agent put a two-cent 
check covering the cost of the girl’s lunch, a 
small dish of tapioca. She may have been 
dieting, but the evidences were - pathetically 
against the need thereof. The girl’s shoes, 
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waist, and skirt were plainly getting weary 
of well-doing, and to hold her position as 
saleswoman, they must soon be _ replaced. 
Was she finding a way? 


Simply because a girl lives on her 
earnings, we cannot conclude that she 
is receiving a living wage. How do 
they cover expenses on these pitiful mar- 
gins? The wonder is that they try! 

There has been a vague but comfort- 
able feeling that women working in the 
stores live at home and spend their earn- 
ings for “pin money” and are supported 
by the other members of the family. 
Here is accurate data on this disputed 
question. The investigation finds 16 
per cent of those included to be women 
“adrift,” 4. e., women practically without 
homes, dependent on their own re- 
sources; and of the 84 per cent living 
at home, the large majority turn their 
entire earnings into the family fund—in 
New York city, 84.3 per cent of those 
employed in stores and 88.1 per cent of 
those in factories, and in Chicago and 
St. Louis the per cents were only a trifle 
smaller. “What has this condition to 
do with the belief current among so 
many employers and accepted by the pub- 
lic that the girls who have homes work 
for ‘pin money’ ”’? asks the report. The 
bogey of the “pin money” worker should 
be laid forever by the findings of this 
investigation. She, though representing 
so small a number, has set the wage level 
for the thousands of women wholly 
adrift in the world and for those who, 
while living at home, must turn their 
entire earnings into the family purse to 
provide all the necessaries which the 
women adrift must themselves purchase. 

What does the woman worker buy 
for her possible $3.80 a week of com- 
fortable living? What is her social en- 
vironment? The majority are found in 
lodging-houses, two-thirds of which lack 
one of the most important elements of 
a home, a pleasant room in which to en- 
tertain their women and men ‘friends, 
and they consequently entertain in their 
bedrooms. Is there a way out? The 
measure of opportunity for these young 
workers, for those who do not marry 
and leave the industrial field, is a grave 
question. The bundle wrapper in the 
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stores getting from three dollars to six 
dollars a week looks forward to a po- 
sition as buyer or assistant buyer with 
a salary of $50 a week or more. But 
these highly paid classes of workers form 
only 1.2 per cent of the total number 
of workers. 


In the saleswoman class, girls may become 
“heads of stock,” or be given small sections, 
but they sell goods as well, and 98.7 per cent 
had not risen above this rank. The girl not 
far from twenty years old with approximately 
two years’ experience meets a large part of 
the demand of the store employer. 


In considering the opportunities of 
the women employed in mills, factories, 
etc., only 2 per cent were found to be 
forewomen and assistant forewomen. 
An expert operator receives almost as 
high wages as the forewoman, and as 
comparatively few have the requisite 
executive ability, they would not desire 
such a position. 

In considering the tables showing the 
living conditions of -waitresses, it is a 
relief to feel that here is a class of women 
workers who get enough to eat and so 
relieve us from the pitifulness of the 
thought of young things hungry. But 
the large number found wholly adrift, 
over 62 per cent, the small average wage 
of $5.58 weekly, irregular hours, hard 
work, and lack of standards generally 
leave much to be desired. 

The eighty-nine girls employed in the 
meat-packing industry in the stock yards 
in Chicago represent the lowest scale of 
workers presented in the report. There 
immigrant girls, Galicians, Russians, 
Poles, Slovaks, and Lithuanians receive 
an average weekly wage of $4.55, irregu- 
larity of employment reducing the $1.00 
or $1.50 a day promised to this low 
average. Their cost of living averages 
$1.96 per week, leaving a margin of 
$2.59 for clothes and all other expenses. 
The houses in Packingtown contain from 
two to four families; each family takes 
from one to seven lodgers. “These people 
do not crowd for the mere love of crowd- 
ing. The heads of the families also 
suffer from the irregularity of work and 
in order to meet their own cost of living 
take as many lodgers as possible.” The 
kind of work the women do is classified 
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under the following terms: Trimmer, 
bladder tier, slicer, cancapper, sausage 
tier, gut cleaner, stuffer, skin salter, etc. 

It was said at the close of the extensive 
parliamentary investigation into the 
sweated trades in England that the 
only result was a perfectly good defini- 
tion of “sweating.” Later, however, its 
findings did contribute, doubtlessly, to 
the Trade Board Act establishing a 
minimum wage and other protective 
measures for working-women. 

May we not hope that this report on 
wage-earning women in stores and 
factories, besides giving us terms which 
we lacked, accurate data concerning her 
expenses and wages which we have 
never had, will contribute toward a 
movement to protect by law working 
women and girls from an exhausting 
work-day, and to guarantee them a liv- 
ing wage? 


SHOULD MINISTERS STICK 
TO; THEIR BIBLE? 


RUDOLPH I. COFFEE 
Tree of Life Synagogue, Pittsburgh 


When Judge William E. Dickson of 


Cincinnati issued an order recently which 


halted the criminal proceedings against 
“Boss” Cox of that city, the local min- 
isters criticized the action of the jurist. 
He replied with much heat that “minis- 
ters should stick to their Bible,” and leave 
legal matters in the hands of the lawyers 
and judges, where they rightly belong; 
that ministers should confine their re- 
marks to religion, and not meddle ,in 
- outside affairs. 

Such a statement is an insult to every 
earnest clergyman in this land. Had an 
ignorant person made the remark, we 
could overlook it, but coming from a 
professional man, and one of supposed 
judicial) mind, the words merit our 
strongest criticism. What does the judge 
mean by confining activities to “re- 
ligion”? Perhaps he holds the old- 
fashioned idea that the minister is merely 
to preach once a week from his pulpit, 
and limit himself to Bible matters. On 
the other six days, no doubt, he is sup- 
posed to visit the rich members of his 
congregation and dole out charity to the 
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suffering poor. The clergyman is mere- 
ly a functionary, to officiate at weddings 
and funerals, to sympathize with the 
poverty-stricken, to lead in church 
prayers and singing hymns’to a Heaven- 
ly Father, forgetting the second relation, 
the brotherhood of man. The minister 
has come to be looked upon by many 
people as one who must not meddle in 
public affairs; he is to concern himself 
with theology and problems of the fu- 
ture world. 

Today, we utterly reject this defini- 
tion of religion. If the churches stand 
for anything, they are to teach justice 
and righteousness. The ministers are 
servants of God to preach this spirit 
to mankind. They should “stick to their 
Bible,” and obey the teaching of that 
incomparable book which has as its high- 
est teaching, “Thou shalt love they neigh- 
bor as thyself.” That is true religion. 
It aims to make the world better and 
purer, to abolish poverty, the greatest 
cause of sorrow, not by giving of “char- 
ity’—what honest man wants char- 
ity?’—but through the rule of justice. 
True religion will abolish war and ha- 
tred, and instead there will be the spirit 
of peace and brotherhood. The new 
ministry is in touch with this modern 
definition of religion and is striving in 
every way to better this world. It has 
gained strength because the ministers 
“stick to their Bible.’ They interpret 
these words literally, and find in its 
pages the strongest incentive to continue 
their work. One of the weighty com- 
mands of the Bible is “Thou shalt not 
steal”, and it applies to all, to “Boss” 
Cox, to Tammany Hall, and to Pitts- 
burgh councilmen, as well as to the 
Israelites of old. The same book gives 
the powerful example of Nathan, the 
prophet, who denounced wrong in strong 
terms, even though the sinner was the 
king himself. Amos, another prophet, 
preached loudly, “Let justice roll along 
like water, and righteousness like a 
mighty stream.” That he was insulting 
the king and princes in Israel mattered 
not to him. The Bible denounces wrong 
wherever it appears, and when Cincinnati 
ministers were criticizing a judge who 
permitted a menacer of a city’s free- 
dom to escape punishment, they were 
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mindful of Proverbs XIV:34, “Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation. but sin 1s 
reproach to any people.” 

Because ministers have come to see 
the real spirit of religion, instead of 
fighting for their respective creeds and 
attacking all others, their field of activ- 
ity has greatly broadened. Within and 
without the church, splendid work is be- 
ing done. Witness the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, the same week that the minis- 
try in Cincinnati was attacked, holding 
its session in Boston, and listening to 
resolutions to unseat one of the vice- 
presidents, Senator Duncan U. Fletcher 
of Florida, because he voted in favor of 
Senator Lorimer. When it was urged 
that he had voted in accordance with his 
conscience, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
of New York city, replied, “I believe 
he was conscientious, but what was the 
matter with his conscience?” 

To these men, church membership 
means something more than the payment 
of dues; it stands for right living as 
well. But not only does the minister 
seek to uplift conditions within his 
fold, the new _ spirit goes without 
also. Last spring in Pittsburgh 
a mass meeting was held to urge 
arbitration in the coal strike in West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania. Mine 
operators for fifteen months had stead- 
fastly refused to listen to offers of ar- 
bitration, and the situation led to almost 
daily cases of lawlessness. On_ behalf 
of peace two priests, a rabbi, a Baptist 
preacher, and a Protestant clergyman 
spoke from the same platform. Doctrinal 
differences were all forgotten in a sin- 
cere though fruitless effort to end the 
disgraceful controversy. These minis- 
ters left their churches on a Sunday to 
attend this mass-meeting in a theater, 
because they felt more good would result 
from this union of all religions in the 
name of real religion, than if they had 
preached in their own pulpits. 

People with the old-fashioned ideas 
of this Cincinnati judge are horrified at 
the trend of events. They like to think 
of the minister as a man so underpaid 
that he is afraid of his congregation, 
and dares not express his free opinion 
on present-day affairs. He is supposed 
to cater to the rich, and further pander 
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to them through the charity money they 
give him to bestow on the poor. These 
people forget that the rising generation 
of clergymen are college graduates, who 
do not. absolutely depend on the ministry 
for their living. This independence has 
led the clergy from the beaten paths of 
years, and today, in ever increasing 
numbers, the ministers are pleading for 
the eternal truths of God. No longer 
will they prove from the Bible that “the 
king can do no wrong”; no longer will 
they encourage soldiers going to war, 
and even bless them. Ministers are 
learning to “stick to their Bible,” and 
when there is iniquity, they will follow 
the advice of Isaiah, “Cry aloud, spare 
not, lift up thy voice as a trumpet, and 
show my people their transgression, and 
the house of Jacob their sin.” Man-made 
dogmas are being discarded; no more 
shall we fight our neighbors because they 
do not worship God as we do. The 
ministers realize that religion is to make 
people happy; yet by the sad irony of 
history we see that in the very name of 
religion the world’s greatest wars have 
been carried on. In the name of God, 
who is all-merciful and -loving, fearful 
wars and terrible inquisitions have been 
instituted; all in the name of God! It 
is time that we surrender the view of an 
angry God and place in his stead the 
God of the Bible, full of compassion and 
tenderness. The new idea insists less 
on forms of worship and prayers to 


-God, and aims rather to promote ser- 


vice toward our fellow man. Moses and 
Jesus, dedicating their lives to the service 
of their people, are types for us to 
model after today. Naturally, there will 
always be people who object to change, 
and so we meet a Cincinnati judge ex- 
pressing the demand that the ministers 
shall continue as of old. 

This is because the past century has 
seen too much of this attitude from the 
ministry. Pass in review the great 
achievements of the nineteenth century; 
the greatest of all was the abolition of 
slavery. Yet what had clergymen to do 
with its overthrow? They should have 
been the first to preach for the freedom 
of all men. The heroic efforts of 
Beecher will not atone for the silence of 
the pulpit throughout the land, nor for 
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the men who publicly preached on behalf 
of slavery by citing its divine institu- 
tion from the Bible. This divorce of 
the church and synagogue from the cur- 
rent of passing events is in large meas- 
ure responsible for the present weakness 
of the church throughout the land. Peo- 
ple no longer look to it for the solution 
of grave problems. Today, we are 
grappling with that most insidious form 
of evil, the mis-management of our large 
cities.. When a minister does attempt to 
bring his trained mind to the solution 
of the matter, he is immediately set aside. 
Yet who are more fit to preach clean 
living, who should be the logical leaders 
in a moral movement, if not the clergy- 
men? That they have not done so only 
proves how little they have stood for; 
but it is a splendid sign of the times that 
ministers are making their voices heard 
and their influence felt throughout the 
land. 

The preacher of the future must take 
active interest in public affairs. Our 
politics will soon pass from the petty 
state of vote-getting to what Aristotle 
defined as “the science of building men, 
of spreading manhood, and increasing 
states.” Edmund Burke has said: “The 
foundation of politics is like every foun- 
dation of society, true religion.” Daniel 
Webster has stated that “the republic is 
rooted in righteousness and national wel- 
fare based upon obedience to the laws 
of God.” The spreading of this spirit 
absolutely belongs to the minister, as 
Malachai said: “For the priest’s lip should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek 
the law at his mouth; for he is the 
messenger of the Lord of Hosts.” The 
early settlers in America believed this 
and combined politics with religion. The 
spirit of the times was not against the 
preacher’s entering public affairs; quite 
the contrary—it was an established cus- 
tom that he should concern himself in 
the most direct way with passing events. 


Two sermons have been preached annually 
for a length of time, the one on general elec- 
tion day, the last Wednesday in May, when 
the general court have been used to meet, 
according to charter, and elect counsellors for 
the ensuing year; the other, some little while 
after, on the artillery election day, when offi- 
cers are re-elected, or new officers chosen. On 
these occasions, political subjects are deemed 
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very proper, but it is expected that they be 
treated in a decorous, serious, and instructive. 
manner. ... The sermon is styled the Elec- 
tion Sermon, and is printed. Every represent- - 
ative has a copy for himself.* 


It is no over-statement of the truth 
when we read the solemn judgment that 
“to the pulpit, the Puritan pulpit, we 
owe the moral force which won our in- 
dependence.””” 

As we survey conditions today and 
note the mere handful of militant clergy- 
men, no one would say that the power 
behind the present moral uprising in this 
land is the American pulpit. Think of 
the irony of the situatiou, that our ethi- 
cal leaders are ali men in politics. Roose- 
velt, Hughes, Taft, Wilson, these are the 
men who are making possible the great 
movement for honesty in public affairs. 
Ministers and ministerial associations 
are so busy solving problems about the 
future world that they see little of the 
evils of this earth. Occasionally, there 
stands forth some man of independence; 
but, as Rev. Charles L. Stelzle lately said 
at Boston, “when a man studies the so- 
cial life of Pittsburghites, or Brooklyn- 
ites, or Chicagoites, and preaches pre- 
cisely the same phases of life that he 
discusses when he talks about these peo- 
ple of old, he is often reminded that he 
might better preach the ‘simple gospel’.” 

Signs of power in the ministry are 
multiplying, and it is a most hopeful 
sign that we are finding in increasing 
number clergymen who conceive their 
duty to include the teaching of political 
truths to the citizens of the community. 
Isaiah must have thought so when he ad- 
dressed his neighbors and said, “Thy 
princes are rebels and companions of 
thieves; every one loveth bribes and 
runneth after rewards; to the fatherless 
they will not do justice, and the cause 
of the widow doth not come unto them.” 
Politics to him was emphatically a re- 
ligious problem. And the sooner we 
come to this view-point, the quicker will 
justice rule in our cities. 

By all means, permit the religious at- 
mosphere to enter our political doings. 
Our churches are free from taxes; let 


1The Pulpit and the American Revolution, J. 
Wingate Thornton, page 26. 


27he Pulpit and the American Revolution, J. 
Wingate Thornton, page 38. 
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them make some adequate return to the 
citizens for this. I would suggest that 
wherever feasible the polling places be 
situated in the vestry rooms of the 
churches. Aside from the great finan- 
cial saving, this would furnish an object 
lesson of the deepest significance. <A 
stone’s throw from our synagogue is a 
polling place, and to enter there at a re- 
cent election was enough to make one 
grieve for the sanctity of the ballot box. 
The dingy rcom was filled with the fumes 
given off by the stove used for heat- 
ing, men were smoking their pipes, and 
everything suggested the rear room of a 
cheap saloon; yet here was the resting 
place of the ballot box. Amid such sur- 
roundings was placed the precious 
weapon, the only weapon which the poor 
man has with which to aght for his 
rights and his freedom. Nor is the rich 
man favored. Those residing in the 
fashionable Squirrel Hill district of 
Pittsburgh will vote this year in a stable! 
Yet we boast of our sacred ballot box! 
These examples are no _ exception, 
but may be duplicated in all our 
large cities. How much better if the 
church had offered the use of its prem- 
ises! Within the walls of the sacred ed- 
ifice there would be such an atmosphere 
of respect as the dignity of casting a bal- 
lot properly demands. We are so fear- 
ful of mixing religion and politics that 
we vote in all kinds of improvised places, 
at an enormous cost, while the churches 
could both remove the financial burden 
and lend the proper tone to so sacred a 
duty as voting. 

People will insist that such a course 
is dangerous, as they hold that the func- 
tion of the church is to inspire, to be a 
“house of prayer,” to uplift us. But the 
sad truth is that it does not perform even 
this function. Church membership is no 
guarantee that the individual treats his 
neighbor or his servant any better, is 
more careful in the erection of tene- 
ments, or that he refuses to. rent his 
apartments to questionable tenants. 
There are just as noble souls without as 
within the church. In the forward 
arch of events, tremendous strides are 
being made in fields of activity without 
the aid of the church at all. The ad- 
vance in philanthropy continues along 
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secular lines, because the church still has 
theological fences around it. Never- 
theless, the churches have a mighty 
power which may be wielded at times. 
They have worked in many cities for a 
strict Sabbath observance. Witness the 
result in Pittsburgh. While the mills of 
the rich pew-holders are working seven 
days every week, the delicatessen stores 
are closed, though they supply food to 
the poor people who have no ice-chests 
in which to keep their food over night in 
the hot summer seasons. They have 
created a mighty sentiment against 
liquor, but unfortunately insist on pro- 
hibition, and it is a question 1f prohibi- 
tion prohibits. They plead most elo- 
quently for the consumptive, and raise 
large sums of money to aid the sick; but 
how much better to urge church mem- 
bers to remove the unsanitary dwelling 
places they own, and plead for a spirit 
in political affairs which will render im- 
possible the conditions under which con- 
sumption breeds. 

A treaty of peace was arranged this 
year between America and Great Brit- 
ain to cement the friendship between us. 
Is there a higher ideal than peace? Can 
the pulpit enter upon a nobler task than 
to spread this gospel? Clergymen were 
asked to preach on this topic on the first 
Sunday in July, and a large number did. 
Yet, when the treaty will have been 
signed, William H. Taft will have 
done more.- te further they taue 
spirit of religion than all the regu- 
larly appointed teachers of religion. It 
is not necessary to bring politics into re- 
ligion, for that would be a fatal blunder; 
but we should make our politics more re- 
ligious, and realize that there cannot be 
two standards of life, one for the Sab- 
bath and another for the week-days. The 
spreading of peace is a religious work, 
though its present conduct is in a politi- 
cal form; if the churches “do maintain 
silence at this time, enlargement and de- 
liverance will arise—from another 
place.” The spirit of the age is against 
further wars, and the churches merely 
nullify themselves when they refuse to 
further the peace movement. 

What a splendid opportunity to join 
forces! Every religion advocates peace, 
and all ministers preach the theory of 
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peace. Why, then, can we not join 
hands in hastening the day of peace on 
earth, and the end of all forms of hat- 
red? Thus far, the churches and syna- 
gogues seem only to have been able to 
stand together when in the shadow of 
some overwhelming catastrophe. When 
the fire destroyed the churches of San 
Francisco in 1906, the people forgot dog- 
matic differences—till the churches were 
rebuilt. When one hundred and forty- 
five victims of a terrible catastrophe in 
New York city were buried with a com- 
mon service, conducted by a Catho- 
lic, a Jewish, and a Protestant clergyman, 
people said that the lives of these poor 
sufferers had not been sacrificed in vain, 
since the occasion had brought together 
men of differing creeds. We needs 
must murder a hundred souls to have a 
truce in religion. Rather let it be said 
that the churches cannot shirk the share 
of responsibility for this and the other 
catastrophes which have been filling the 
newspapers these past months. Nothing 
is so cheap in America today, it would 
seem, as human life. Two hundred 
lives lost in mine disasters in Scranton, 
Pa., and in Birmingham, Ala., and to- 
morrow some other form of death will 
be upon us. The conscience of the 
American people is slowly being aroused, 
and the voters will demand that legisla- 
tors protect human life and property. 
But why does not the pulpit lead in this 
movement, and assert the religious as- 
pect of this crying need? Too long have 
we been erecting monuments to God in 
the form of churches; now let us honor 
Him with a still grander monument by 
caring for His children, and protecting 
them from all possible harm. The 
church raises thousands of dollars to 
educate the heathen in distant lands, but 
seems to forget that the fruit of our 
present-day civilization amply proves that 
education is sadly needed in our large 
cities at home. 

If the churches are to be of service, 
the ministers must “stick to their Bible.” 
They must preach civic righteousness, as 
the Bible itself urges. The churches must 
enlist in the cause of better government, 
not as individual units, but as one mighty 
force, all emphasizing the points of agree- 
ment on which all religions will stand. 
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Give us churches boldly championing the 
oppressed, as Jesus did, and the work- 
ingman will cease from his antagonism 
to the institution of the church. Give us 
houses of prayer, sincerely urging the 
validity of the ten commandments in our 
present life, especially the sixth, in all 
industrial affairs, and the eighth in all 
city governments, and the church will 
regain the commanding position it held 
before the Revolutionary War. When 
we witness the forces of religion stand- 
ing together for righteousness, and when 
the harmony of brother-love shall sup- 
plant the present discord of theological 
rancour, then will the entrance of reli- 
gion into the realm of politics speed the 
dawn of better times. The world is im- 
proving, our city governments are slowly 
overcoming their present evils, and the 
religious spirit will leaven politics. But 
all churches and synagogues must com- 
bine on this issue, all religious forces 
must stand together; then shall we re- 
assert the ideals of righteousness in our 
lives—When will this longing be real- 
ized? When all the clergymen of this 
land “stick to their Bible” and speak the 
word of God, preaching justice and 
denouncing wrong. 
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“TMPERFECT SYMPATHIES’”’ 
To THE Eprtor: 

I am surprised that you advertise such an 
example of stinginess on your front cover. 
A tip of one penny to a poor child for posing 
for a photograph is the worst yet. It ought 
to be published in all the photographic jour- 
nals. See front cover of your issue for Sep- 
tember 16. Beebe 

Sound Beach, Conn. 


COURSE FOR HEALTH OFFICERS 
To THE EpiTor: 

On page 757 of THe Survey for Aug. 26 
Mr. Alexander Johnson asks the question: 
“Where is the professional school of the 
health officer?” 

I reply that it is located at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 491 Boylston 
street, Boston. The department of Biology and 
Public Health, under the leadership of Prof. 
William T. Sedgwick, provides a four-year 
course which prepares men and women for 
many lines of public service, including health- 
officer work. Extmo A. Rogrnson. 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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FAKE REMEDIAL LOANS 
To tHE Eprror: 

I desire to warn all persons against invest- 
ing in or endorsing in any way several more 
or less plausible schemes which are now being 
exploited in various sections of the country 
under the guise of remedial loan associations 
and claiming for their object the amelioration 
of loaning conditions in various cities in the 
East and in the Middle West, until these 
schemes have been subjected to most careful 
and painstaking scrutiny and investigation. 

Not one of these enterprises has the endorse- 
ment of the National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, the volunteer body work- 
ing to improve conditions in this field. 

The officers of this federation will be glad 
to correspond at any time with those who may 
be interested in this work and to give such in- 
formation upon the subject as may be in their 


possession. 
W. N. FINtey, 
Chairman National Federation of Rem- 
edial Loan Associations. 
9 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


COST OF FUNERALS 
To THE EpiTor: 


In regard to the article on Pioneer Inquiries 
into Burial Costs, THr Survey of Septem- 
ber 2, I beg to notify you that the Consulate 
General of Italy at New York has sent a cir- 
cular letter to coroners, undertakers, and sur- 
rogates in this state, and to railroad corpora- 
tions, contractors, etc., in an effort to reduce 
the evils complained of in your article, espec- 
ially as they affect Italians dying in this coun- 
try as the result of industrial accidents. 

I believe that much could be accomplished 
in the way of reform among us, if the surro- 
gates in the various counties of our state 
would more actively aid the efforts of those 
interested in reducing the “excessive luxury” 
of certain funerals by refusing to allow the 
claims of certain undertakers which are ob- 
viously exploitations. 

While there are some notable exceptions, the 
trend of judicial rulings by surrogates in this 
state is against this much needed reform. _ 

Grtno C. SPERANZA. 
Counsel to the Consul-General of Italy, 
New York. 


SOCIAL WORK IN THE HOME 
To THE EpiTor: 


It has been noticed by settlement workers 
that the home-keeper of a foreign colony es- 
pecially needs socializing, and that her presence 
is not easily secured at meetings held at the 
settlement house. 

Representing a neighborhood center in the 
midst of a Slavic colony in the state of Mis- 
souri, we easily persuaded a Servian woman, 
whose house had within the last twelve months 
been transformed by modern improvements, to 
open it to a meeting for the parents of the 
kindergarten children. 
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Germans from Hungary, Servians, Russian 
Jews, and Roumanians met together—for the 
first time, so far as many of the mothers were 
concerned—and chatted in German. After the 
children had sung the kindergarten songs, and 
very light refreshments had been served, the 
hostess showed the other women her gas 
stove, china-closet, etc., and we all felt better 
acquainted than ever before. In such a home 
a domestic science demonstration for the bene- 
fit of the mothers could very profitably be 
given. Frances DENTON, 

Formerly of Wesley House, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


FAVORS RUEF’S PARDON 
To THE EprTor: 

I have read with interest Fremont Older’s 
letter on Ruef’s pardon in your issue of Sep- 
tember 2. I think the general public will 
agree, in the main, with Mr. Older; not so 
much on account of any strong belief in Ruef’s 
reformation, as because it seems gross injus- 
tice that he should be the only sufferer. He 
fell because he was strongly tempted—but 
what of the more guilty who tempted him? 
Why did the prosecution stop and let those 
higher up socially, who profited and are still 
prohting from their bribery of public officials, 
go free? That is what the public outside San 
Francisco would like to know. No one can 
blame the judge for discharging them after a 
three years wait for trial. They were entitled 
to be discharged though it in effect put the 
stamp of innocence on them. Was the proof 
not strong enough? Was it because they had 
social standing and money, and could conse- 
quently bring influence to bear? Was it be- 
cause the moral sense of the general public 
of San Francisco is so low, especially in civic 
matters, that the prosecutors did not dare put 
it to the test? JI am told that conditions in 
San Francisco are just as bad as they ever 
were, and that with the exception of some few 
the idea of civic righteousness does not exist 
among the so-callled “best people.’ Has-any 
one lost social position there on account of 
these exposures? And is not their guilt of 
bribery condoned by the general run of citi- 
zens on account of its success and results? 


R. L. FLower. 
Coronado, Cal. 


THE DAY OF REST 
To tHe EpirTor: 


I am much interested in Mr. Fitch’s article 
entitled A Challenge to the Church. I am 
sure both Mr. Fitch and your readers gener- 
ally will be interested to know that what he 
thinks should be done is already being done. 

The recent Day of Rest Conference, and the 
Sabbath and Lord’s Day organizations and com- 
mittees, which are the agents of the churches 
in all rest-day matters, framed a bill the sole 
purpose of which was to secure to every 
working man and woman one full day’s rest 
of at least twenty-four hours each week. This 
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drafted bill was further considered and amend- 
ed in conferences between representatives of 
the Sabbath organizations and representatives 
of organized labor. Mr. Geatons, a recognized 
friend of the workingmen, introduced this bill 
in the present Assembly. It is No. 1324, and 
has been referred to the Committee on Codes. 
Before the summer recess of the Legislature 
there was a large and representative hearing 
on this bill before the committee. The bill 
attempts no changes in the present law, ex- 
cept that where a man must work on the 
general rest-day for the sake of the public 
health, or comfort, or welfare, he shall have 
at least one day of twenty-four hours each 
week for rest, and for all the opportunities of 
culture, and worship, and home life which the 
weekly rest-day affords. 

Those of us who are particularly interested 
in these vital privileges, which will continue 
or fail as the weekly rest-day is kept or lost, 
appreciate the wide influence of THE Survey 
in bringing this issue to the attention of many 
thinking, courageous, patriotic people. It is 
just such people who must help work out the 
advancements in social life and in civilization. 

Wm. P. Swartz, 
Secretary New York Sabbath Committee. 


VICE AND WAGES 
To tHE Epitor: 


In a letter under the above heading Joseph 
Holmes estimates that 80 to 85 per cent of 
the department-store workers live at home, 
and continues: 

“Statistics, again, cannot be had, but I 
doubt if over half of these girls contribute 
at all to home expenses. They spend their 
pay entirely upon themselves—on clothes and 
frivolities.” 

May I call attention to the figures relating 
to this matter presented in the reports of the 
national investigation into the condition of 
woman and child wage-earners? Volume V 
deals especially with working women in stores 
and factories. It shows that, in New York, 
of 344 department-store workers living at 
home, 290 turned in to their families every 
cent of their earnings, and only thirteen failed 
to turn in some part; of 1532 girls working 
in factories and living at home, 1349 turned in 
all their wages, and only ten failed “to con- 
tribute at all to home expenses.” This par- 
ticular investigation covered seven cities and 
everywhere a similar state of affairs was re- 
vealed. The proportion who kept their pay 
to spend “entirely upon themselves—on clothes 
and frivolities’—is so small as to be practi- 
cally negligible, ranging from 6 per cent 
among the New York factory workers to 7.4 
per cent among the department-store workers 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

The four earlier volumes of the . report, 
while going into the matter in less detail, 
show the same situation prevailing in other 
industries throughout the country. Among 
the cotton workers, girls living at home were 
turning in, in the South, 89 per cent, in New 
England, 96.6 per cent of their earnings; 
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among the garment workers, they contributed 
93.2 per cent, among the silk workers, 96 per 
cent, and among the glass workers, 86.4 per 
cent, of their total earnings. As some work- 
ers would keep all their wages, and others a 


‘part, these percentages must indicate that the 


great majority contributed every cent to the 
family fund. 

The girl who works unnecessarily for the 
sake of spending money has long been used 
to explain the low wages paid women. In 
the light of this investigation, is it not time 
that she should be retired? 

M. K. Conyneron. 

Department of Commerce and Labor, 

Washington, D: C. 


JOTTINGS 


American Land Exposition—The American 
Land and Irrigation Exposition will hold 
an agricultural exhibit November 3-12 
in Madison Square Garden. It is intended 
to make the exhibit an annual event. 

The purpose of the exposition is to provide 
space to exhibit the products of American soil, 
to give the people of the farm and country as 
well as town- and city-dwellers a complete 
demonstration, with authoritative and graphic 
information, regarding land opportunities in 
America, and to depict the progress of Ameri- 
can agriculture from the prehistoric times of 
the Pueblos and cliff-dwellers to the present 
day methods of scientific soil cultivation. 


American Mining Congress—For the pur- 
pose of securing the presence of President 
Taft, Secretary of the Interior Fisher, and a 
number of governors, the Fourteenth Annual 
Session of the American Mining Congress has 
been postponed from September 26-29 to Oc- 
tober 24-28. Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, remains 
the place of meeting. 

Besides a speech by President Taft, it is 
announced that Secretary Fisher will give at 
the congress his first public statement of the 
conclusions reached as a result of his Alaskan 
trip. Other topics of discussion will be the 
public lands question of the west, the gen- 
eral problems of the bituminous coal mining 
industry, workmen’s compensation for the 
victims of mining accidents, the prevention of 
mining accidents, and the prevention of the 
waste of our national mineral resources, 
whether publicly or privately owned. 

The Committee on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, believing that every industry should be 
responsible for its own accidents, has pre- 
pared a report recommending that state laws 
be enacted providing for an assessment of one 
cent per ton on coal production, to be paid to 
some state official for the benefit of those in- 
jured and the dependents of those killed in 
coal-mining accidents..' This report will be 
presented to the convention for its further ac- 
tion. 
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CALENDAR OF CONFER- 
ENCES 


OcroBerR MEETINGS. 


Oct. 2-7 Sanitary Dwellings—Congress for. 

‘Dresden, Germany. In connection with 
the Hygiene Exhibit, which see, for 
secretary. 
3-4 Charities and Corrections—Rhode 
Island Conference of. Newport, R. I. 
Corresponding secretary, Anna R. Hun- 
ter, Newport, R. I. 

10-12 Pennsylvania Association. of Direc- 
tors of the Poor and Charities. Indiana, 
Pa. Secretary, L. C. Colborn, Somer- 
Set,arias 

10-13 Foreign Missions—American Board 

of Commissioners. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary, Cornelius H. Patten, 13 Bea- 
con street, Boston, Mass. 
14-19 Prison Association—American 
Annual Meeting. Omaha, Neb. Secre- 
tary, Joseph P. Byers, 13 Central Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J. 

17-19 New York Conference of Charities 
and Correction, Watertown, N. Y. Sec- 
retary, John Kingsbury, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York city. 
23-27 Purity—Congress on. .Columbus, 
Ohio. Corresponding Secretary, Julia 
E. Morrow, La Crosse, Wis. 

Oct. 25-28 Social Center Association of Amer- 
ica—First national convention. Madi- 
son, Wis. Secretary, Mrs. David Kirk, 
1451 Broadway, New York city. 

October Charities and Corrrection—Canadian 
Conference of. Hamilton, Ont. Secre- 
tary, F. M. Nicholson, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ont. 

October Hygiene—International Exhibit [ May- 
October.] Dresden, Germany.  Secre- 
tary, Dr. Steinbach, Zwickauer Strasse 
35, Dresden, Germany. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct 


Oct. 


Later MEETINGS. 
International. 


4-13, 1912 Chemistry, Applied—Congress 
on. ~Washington, September 4, and 
New York, September 6-13. Secretary, 
Bernard C. Hesse, M. D., 25 Broad 
street, New York city. 

23-28, 1912 Hygiene and Demography— 
Fifteenth Congress on. Washington, D. 
C. Secretary, Dr. John S. Sutton, Army 
Medical Museum, Washington, D. C. 
1912 Labor Legislation—Association for. 
Zurich, Switzerland. Secretary, Stephen 
Bauer, Basel, Switzerland. 

1915 Prison—Quinquennial Congress. London, 

England. Secretary, F. Simon Van der 
Aa, Groningen, Holland. 

1915 Relief—Committee on Public and Private. 
London, England. Secretary, Charles S. 
Loch, Charity,, Organization Society, 
London. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


National. 


Noy., 3-12, American Land and Irrigation 


* November—South Carolina 


THE SURVEY 


Exposition.. New York city. Corre- 
sponding officer, Gilbert McClurg, Sin- 
ger Building, New York city. : 

13-17. Municipal Leagwe—Annual 
meeting, Richmond, Va. Secretary, 
Clinton Rogers. Woodruff, North Amer- 
ican Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

16-18 Infant Mortality—Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Chicago, 
Til. Secretary, Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Medical and Chirurgical Faculty Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 

. 4-9 Public Health—American Associa- 
tion. Havana, Cuba. Secretary, Wil- 
liam “C, Woodward, M: D., District 
Building, Washington, Doe 

Dec. 27-30 Labor Legislation—American Asso- 

ciation. Chicago. Annual meeting, Wash- 

ington, D. C. Secretary, John P. An- 
drews, Metropolitan Tower, New York 
city. 

19ot2 Women’s Clubs—General Federa- 
tion of. San Francisco, Cal. Corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Frank Shiek, 
Wheatland, Wyo. 

September 1912 Catholic Charities—Conference 
of. Washington, D. C. Secretary, Wil- 
liam J. Kerby, D.D., Catholic University, ‘ 
Washington, D C. 


Novy. 


Nov. 


June, 


State dig Local. 


Nov. 1-3. Maine State Conference of 
Charities and Corrections. Augusta, 
Me. Secretary, Francis H. Hiller, 85 
Market street, Portland, Me. 
November Ohio Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Toledo, O. Secretary, H. 
H. Shirer, 805 Harrison Building, 21 
South High Street, Columbus, O. 
November Maryland Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Baltimore, Md. Gen- 
eral secretary, H. Wirt Steele, 15 East 
Pleasant Place, Baltimore, Md. 
November Minnesota Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Duluth, Minn. Secre- 
tary, Eugene T. Lies, Associated Chari- 
ties, Court House, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Conference of 
Charities and Correction. Columbia, S. 
C. President, A. T. Jamison, Connie 
Maxwell Orphanage, Greenwood, S. C. 
Noyember Kentucky Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Lexington or. Coving- 
ton. Corresponding secretary, Linda 
Neville, 618 Main street, Lexington, Ky. 
November Missouri Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Kansas City, Mo. Sec- 
retary, W. T. Cross, State Board of 
Charities and Correction, Columbia, Mo. 
14-10 Conference of Probation Offi- 
cers. Watertown, N. Secretary, 
Arthur W. Towne, State Probation Com- 
mission, Albany, N. Ne 
December Kansas Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. To- 
peka, Kan. Secretary, J. L. Everhardy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
January, 1912 New York Peace Society. New 
York. Secretary, William H. Short, 
507 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


September 30, 1911. 


Nov. 


